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INTESTINKS  ore  that  portion  of  the  dij^cstive  canal 
into  which  the  ftxid  is  roceiveU  after  it  has  teen  partially 
digesilcd  in  the  stomach,  and  in  which  its  further  assimila- 
tion. the  separation  and  absorption  of  the  nutritive  matter, 
and  the  removal  of  that  which  is  excrementitious,  take 
place.  In  an  ailult,  the  intestines  consist  of  a convoluted 
tube  of  from  3U  to  4D  feet  in  lei.gth,  and  are,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  diameters  in  different  parts,  divided  into 
small  intestines,  which  comprise  about  the  first  four-fifths, 
and  Urge  intestines,  which  constitute  the  other  fifth  of  their 
length.  The  former  again  are  divided  into  the  duodenum, 
into  which  the  ducts  from  the  liver  and  pancreas  open,  and 
in  which  the  chyme  from  the  stomach  is  converted  into 
chyle  [Digestion;  Chyle];  the  jejunum,  in  which  the 
absorption  of  the  nutritive  niallur  of  the  food  is  principally 
effected;  and  the  ileum.  The  largo  intestines  are  divided 
into  the  ccecum,  colon,  and  rteturo. 

The  walls  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  composed  of  three 
principal  coals  or  membranes.  The  exterior,  which  is  smooth 
amt  polished,  is  called  the  peritoneal,  and  its  principal  use 
is  (0  permit  the  free  motions  of  the  intestines  within  the 
abdomen,  and  of  their  several  convolutions  against  each 
other,  by  rendering  the  effect  of  friction  as  slight  as  possible. 
Next  to  and  within  the  peritoneal  coat  is  the  muscular, 
which  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  fibres;  an  external,  in 
irhich  they  are  directed  longitudinally,  and  an  internal,  of 
which  the  fibres  encircle  the  intestine.  By  these  the  mo- 
tions of  the  intestines  and  the  propulsion  of  their  contents  i 
are  effected;  the  longitudinal  fibres  tending  to  shorlen 
each  portion  of  the  canal,  while  the  circular  contract  its 
diameter;  and  the  two  sets  together  producing  a motion  of 
the  tube  somewhat  like  that  of  a worm,  whence  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  vermicular  motion.  Bencnlh  these 
layers,  and  sepamted  from  them  by  a stratum  of  cellular 
tissue,  which  has  teen  sometimes  called  the  fourth  or  ner- 
vous eoat,  is  the  mucous  membrane,  which  « tlie  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  everywhere  beset 
by  innumerable  minute  glands,  by  which  the  secretion  of 
mucus  and  the  other  intestinal  juices  is  carried  on.  In  the 
small  intestines  it  has  a fine  velvet-like  surface,  made  up  of 
minute  thickly-let  hair-liko  processes,  or  villi,  which  are 
about  of  an  inch  in  lengtK  and  stand  up  so  that  their 
tops  seem  to  form  a smooth  surface  like  tbu  pile  of  velvet. 
These,  as  well  as  all  tbu  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane,  ore 
protected  from  the  irritation  which  the  immediate  contact 
of  foreign*  substances  would  produce,  by  a covering  of  an 
inorganic  cuticle  of  extreme  delicacy,  called  epithelium. 

The  principal  funcliona  performed  by  the  intestines  are 
the  conversion  of  the  chyme  [Digestion  ; Gastkic  Juice] 
into  chyle,  the  absorption  of  the  latter,  and  the  removal  of 
the  innutritioua  parts  of  the  food  and  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  cxcromentitious  matter.  In  the  first  process, 
which  constitutes  the  lost  stage  of  digestion,  the  secretions 
of  the  IHor  and  pancreas  take  an  important  part:  the 
P.  O,  No.  7b8. 


i ducts  by  which  they  are  conveyed  open  into  the  intcstfnal 
canal,  near  the  middle  of  the  duodenum,  or  about  six  inches 
from  the  aperture  by  which  the  food  passes  from  the  sto- 
mach ; and  immediately  beyond  the  orifices  of  these  ducts 
the  villi  ore  of  great  size,  and  thickly  set  on  prominent 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  called  valvule  conniventes. 
These  folds,  at  the  samo  time  that  they  increase  the  extent 
of  surface  for  absorption,  serve  to  entangle  the  aemitluid 
mass  of  food,  now  completely  digested;  they  arc  most  nu-  * 
merouB  and  prominent  in  the  jejunum,  where  absorption 
is  carried  on  earliest  afid  most  rapidly,  but  are  found  to  a 
slighter  extent  throughout  the  whole  of  the  small  intestines. 

The  absorption  of  the  chyle  is  effected  by  the  villi,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  a minute  tube,  which  is  the  termi- 
nation of  a branch  of  the  lacteal  or  absorbent  system  of 
vessels,  and  is  enshcalhed  in  a delicate  tissue  containing  a 
net-wwk  of  capillary  arteries  and  veins.  Tb«  form  and 
function  of  the  villi  may  be  best  demonstrated  in  an  anknal 
which  has  died  suddenly  after  a full  meal ; they  then  ap- 
pear turgid,  and  stand  erect,  filled  with  a whitish  milky 
fluid,  the  chyle,  which,  as  fast  os  it  is  absorbed  by  them,  is 
conveyed  by  numerous  converging  streams  into  the  main 
trunk  of  the  absorbent  system,  called  the  thoracic  duct, 
through  which  it  is  gradually  poured  into  the  blooil  of  the 
left  subclavian  vein,  «l  a short  distance  before  it  enters  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  [Heart.]  The  w’bole  process  of 
absorption  is  not  unaptly  compared  to  that  by  which  the 
I fluids  are  conveyed  from  the  earth  through  the  routs  into 
the  stem  of  n plant;  the  yilli  of  the  intestine  being  repre- 
sented by  the  tuffs  of  hair-like  spongioles  which  arc  plactnl 
at  the  terminations  of  the  fibres  of  the  root. 

The  portion  of  the  food  whiuh  is  unfit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  bfxly  is  forced  onwards  by  the  vermicular  mo- 
tion of  the  intestines,  and  being  mixed  with  the  resinous 
and  other  excrementitious  substances  secreted  by  the  liver 
and  other  glands,  is  conveyed  through  the  whole  tract  of 
the  intestines ; and  after  it  has  teen  exposed  to  the  absorb- 
ing vessels,  which  are  placed  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
in  every  part  of  the  canal,  so  that  not  a particle  of  nutri- 
ment can  be  lost,  the  residue  is  voided. 

INTONATION,  in  vocal  music,  is  the  tuning  of  the 
voice — the  singing  true  or  false — in  tuno  or  out  of  tune. 
Correct  IntonaHtm  is  the  first  requisite  in  a singer;  this 
I wanting,  all  his  other  musical  qualities,  however  goc^.  arc 
I unavailing. 

I INTRA'DOS  and  KXTRA'DOS,  the  lower  and  higher 
I curves  of  an  arch.  [Arch  ] 

INTKICA'KIA,  a small  Polypifer  from  (he  oolitic  rocks 
of  France,  allied  to  Ccllaria.  (M.  Defiance,  Die.  des  Set, 
Nat.) 

INTUITION  (fn/uert).  the  most  simple  act  of  the  reason 
or  intellect,  on  which,  according  to  Locke,  * depciub  all 
the  rertainty  end  ovulen  e of  all  onr  knowledge;  which 
certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  >>o  greai,  that  he  caiinct 
VoL,  Xlll.-B 
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imagine,  and  tnorefore  cannot  require  a greater.  For  a man 
cannot  conceive  of  a greater  certainty  tharf  that  any  idea 
in  his  mind  is  such  us  he  perceives  it  to  be,  and  that  two 
ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a dificrunev.  ore  diSerent  and 
not  precisely  the  siimc.’  His  definition,  or  jatlior  cxplana* 
tiixi,  of  intuition  U as  follows:— ‘Sometimes  the  mind  per* 
ccives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  immo- 
diatciy  by  thomsoljres,  and  this,  I think,  we  may  call  intui- 
tive knowledge.  In  this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving 
or  examining,  hut  perceives  the  truth  os  the  eye  does  the 
light,  only  by  being  directed  to  it.’  {E$say  on  Human  Un- 
iierttunding,  b.  iv.,  e.  ii , ( I.)  Campbell’s  definition  is 
similar:  having  defined  truth  to  be  the  couforroity  of  our 
conceptions  to  their  antet\‘])C8  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
declares  intuitive  truth  tol^  tliat’  which  Ts  perceived  imme* 
diiitcly  on  a bare  attention  to  the  ideas  under  review.' 

The  nature  of  the  relation  wliieh  subsists  between  intui*  , 
tinn  and  reasoning  has  been  strongly  contested.  While 
Beattie  maintains  that  the  connexion  between  them,  how 
closely  Soever  they  arc  found  in  general  to  he  connected,  is 
not  necessary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a being  endued  with 
une  may  be  destitute  of  the  other;  Diigald  Stewart,  on 
the  other  hand,  insists  that  thetwo  arc  not  radically  distinct, 
although  by  most  writers  they  are  considered  to  he  different 
faculties.  Locke  having  rightiv  maintained  that  every 
step  which  the  reason  makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge 
tu'<  intuitive  certainty,  and  that  consequently  the  power  of 
rcasorung  presupposes  that  of  intuition,  Stewart  thinks 
that  the  intuition  of  Locke  implies  the  power  of  reasoning ; 
or,  at  least,  that  intuition  combined  with  memory  explains 
reasoning.  Here  his  usual  sagacity  appears  to  have  failed 
Stewart.  While  the  mind  itself  is  perfectly  simple,  it 
has  been,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  accuracy  of  language 
and  distinctness  of  tliuory,  supj>osoa  to  be  multiple;  and 
didiuct  faculties  have  been  ascribed  to  it  according  as  its 
several  operations  comprise  more  or  fewer  elements.  Ac- 
cording. tlicrcforc  to  his  own  account,  reason,  which  involves 
^ the  element  of  time,  must  be  kept  distinct  from  intuition, 
which  docs  not  involve  that  clement. 

Tlie  proper  objects  of  intuitive  certainty  arc  identical 
])ropositions.  This  of  course  docs  not  moan  propositions 
verbally  itlentical ; such  as  ' a man  is  a man.'  But  while  the 
object  of  thought  is  perfectly  and  always  one,  it  may  pre* 
sent  itself  to  the  thought  under  a variety  of  aspects,  cither 
dissolved  into  its  elements  or  as  combined  into  a whole.  It 
is  this  identiiy  under  an  apparent  diversity  that  constitutes 
tha^  original  and  primary  evidence  which  makes  certain 
propositiuns,  as  soon  as  the  respective  terms  arc  understood, 
to  be  perceived  intuitively.  On  the  other  haml,  the  appa- 
rent iflenlity  of  a real  diversity  is  the  ground  of  all  sophis- 
tical argument.  The  ultimate  form  of  legitimate  argumen- 
taliou  is,  a s i*.  A •=  c.  . a = c.  But  every  fallaey,  when 
detected,  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  a 6 ± r,  i = c, 

. a = e.  Tlie  sophistry  consists  in  the  suppression  of  the 
element  r,  either  positive  or  negative. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  the  term  intuition  (anschauung) 
is  used  to  denote  the  single  act  of  the  sense  upon  outward 
objects  according  to  its  own  laws.  It  appears  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a like  sense  in  the  following  extract  from  Glun- 
vil— ‘Some  say  that  the  soul  is  not  puiMve  under  tlic 
material  phantasms:  but  doth  only  iuiuitivelu  view  them 
by  tiic  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  and  so  observes  other 
things  in  these  their  representatives.’  O’cmHy  iif  Dogma- 
Using,  c.  iv.,  p.  iI9.) 

I'NLLA.  a genus  of  com^iosite  plants,  one  of  whose 
species,  1.  Hcleniuin,  is  used  m«hcinally.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  pastures  and  woods;  it 
has  a thick  hitler  mucilaginous  root,  a stout  stem  three  feet 
high,  bmad  ovate  serrated  leaves,  and  largo  yellow  flower- 
heads,  which  are  solita^  at  the  and  of  the  ramifications. 

l'NUL.\  HELENIUM  (Elecampane),  an  indigenous 
perennial  berbaeoous  plant,  found  in  moist  meadows,  the 
root  of  which  is  used  in  medicine.  This  part  is  thick  and 
branching,  brown  externally',  white  internally,  with  an  aro- 
matic odour  and  a mucilaginous  taste,  at  first  bitter,  after- 
wanls  sharp  and  camphor-like.  In  addition  to  mucilage 
and  a large  quantity  of  a variety  of  stamb  termed  inuiin,  it 
Contains  a crystallised  volatile  oil  (stcaroplen),  a hitter  ex- 
tractive. an  acrid  resin,  and  some  suits  ol  lime,  &c. 

These  injgredients  give  it  u tonic  and  stimulating  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  employed  in  debility  of  the  stomach,  and 
other  diseases  of  raucous  surfaces  unattended  with  inflam- 
mation. It  is  however  not  much  usciL 


1NUL1N,  a peculiar  ventable  sub.stanco  which  ts  spon 
taneously  deposited  from  a decoction  of  the  roots  of  the  fny/a 
llelenium.  It  is  a white  powder,  like  starch,  is  insoluble  in 
cold  and  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  whiclt  it  is  deposited 
on  cooling,  and  this  distinguishes  it  from  starch.  With 
iodine  it  gives  a greenish -yellow  compound,  which  is  not 

f permanent.  Inulin  is  distinguished  from  gum  by  its  inso- 
ubility  in  cold  water,  and  by  not  giving  saccbolactic  acid 
when  digested  in  nitric  acid. 

INVARIABLE  (Malhefhatics),  the  same  word  in  mean- 
ing as  Constant,  which  see.  There  are  however  two  sorts 
oC  ronslanls.  which  it  is  desirable  to  treat  under  difi'erent 
names  : the  first,  wliich  we  may  call  a c-onsiant,  or  a com- 
mon constant,  meaning  a quantity  which  is  absolutely  in- 
variable; the  second  meaning  a lunction  which  may  vary, 
but  which  does  not  vary  in  the  processes  required  by  a 
given  equation.  This  we  propo^  to  call  tbu  invariable 
function  of  that  equation,  or  its  invariable. 

Thus,  in  a common  dilTercntial  equation,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  true  of  y and  x when  x passes  through  all 
stages  of  magnitude  whatsoever,  the  only  invariable  is  an 
absolute  invariable,  or  a common  constant.  But  in  an 
ctiuation  of  differences,  in  which  i only  passes  from  one 
whole  number  to  another,  the  invariable  function  is  any 
one  which  remains  unallered  by  changing  x from  ono 
whole  number  to  another.  Thus.  [Integration,  Finite] 
instead  of  saying  that  the  solution  of  Ay  = j*  -f  j i.i 
i (7*  -F  -4*  ^ w here  C is  a constant,  wo  may  allow  C to 
be  any  function  of  x.  which  is  unaltered  by  changing  x 
from  one  whole  number  to  another.  Such  a function  is 
0 (cos.  2irx),  so  that  the  solution  is  ^ (x*-|-x)  -f  (cos.  vJ»x), 
and  the  lost  term  is  the  invariable  of  the  equation. 

Again,  suppose  it  required  to  solve  the  functional  equa- 
tion (j^)  =3  «/>  X.  One  solution  of  tliU  is  ^ x = clog  x. 
where  e is  any  absolute  constant.  But  the  equation  is 
solved  if  c be  a function  of  x.  provided  it  bo  one  whii'h  does 
not  change  when  x is  changed  into  x*.  Such  a functiup  is 


log,  log  II 

Iijg  2 J 


or  any  function  of  it. 


or  X = any  function  of  cos. 
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General  methods  of  finding  invariable  fund  ions,  os  far  as 
they  have  yet  been  given,  willlie  found  in  the  ‘ Eucyclupoxiia 
MetropoUtana,’  article  'Calculus  of  Functions.' 

INVENTION,  nhs  term,  wlien  used  iiuthe  language 
of  art,  has  a different  signification  from  w hat  it  usually  bears 
in  common  language.  It  docs  not  mean  discovery,  but 
combines  conrrj,tion,ox  the  peculiar  way  in  which  an  artist’s 
mind  takes  cognixunce  of  a subject  to  be  represented,  with 
the  mode  irealmtnt,  or  choice  of  objects  and  manner  of 
dt-po>ing  them  best  adapted  fox  producing  a desired  effect. 
Tims,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is  the  faculty  by  which 
the  most  per^ct  mode  of  illustration,  by  colour  or  by  form, 
is  suggested  to  the  artist,  and  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  is  led  to  comprehend  the  tnith.  the  intontiou,  and 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  work  belbre  liim  ; but  so  distinct 
is  it  at  Uic  same  time  from  pcrfi.'ct  execution,  that  it  isofien 
found  to  exist  independently  of  excellence  in  that  particular, 
some  of  the  finest  inventions  in  art  being  manifestly  defectivu 
in  technical  requirements.  It  is  tberefuro  the  higlie»t 
quality  in  the  constitution  of  the  artist's  mind;  as  Opic 
says,  ‘l>ostitutc  of  invantiuo,  a poet  is  but  a plagiary,  and  a 
painter  a copier  of  others.*  (Lectures  on  Fainting.) 

It  is  liardly  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  power  of  invention  Iw  a primary  and  original  law  of  the 
mitiA,  or  whether  the  effect  of  cultivation.  Some  have  lie- 
lieved  it  may  be  a result  of  acquirements  begun  in  youth, 
und  carrieci  on  till  the  power  is  devolopefi  and  pi^rferted; 
others  conceive  that  it  is  unatalinable  by  any  human  efiurt, 
and  is  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind. 

Buteveti  admitting  invention  to  beagifi  of  nature, and  not  - 
reducible  to  rule,  nor  to  be  taught  by  any  reguior  pnicess 
it  still  may  be  improved  by  study,  ’whatever -natural  dis- 
position or  original  capacity  may  exist — and  it  will  not.  wo 
suppose,  be  denied  that  aome  minds  are  more  bountiruHy 
endowed  than  othm— every  power  short  of  ermiron  must 
have  groundwork  and  foundation  on  which  and  wt  oj 
which  to  exercise  itself;  and  even  the  inventive  facuUv, 
wliieli  seems  to  approach  nearest  to  creation,  depends  upon 
kiiowUilge.  by  whatever  meaii^  ocxjuircil,  for  malenal#willi 
, winch  to  duvulup  and  declare  itself.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
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{Dttccmrsei')  «ajrt,  ‘ He  who  has  the  mo*t  malenals  has  iho  ! 
[i^eatcst  means  of  invention, ‘and  if  he  has  not  the  power  of  ^ 
usin^  them,  it  must  be  from  a feebleness  of  iiilelluct and  | 
* it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  invent  without  materials  on 
which  the  mind  may  work,'  &c. 

KafTaelle,  by  the  wonderful  ability  and  power  which  ho 
has  shown  in  choosioit  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  matter  or  incident  could  be  introflnced,  and  then  in 
representing tliem  at  the  most  critical  moment  for  illustration, 
in  combining  all  the  most  striking  and  affecting  •circum- 
stances, and  filling  the  spectator*s  mind  with  the  whole  story, 
by  bringing  before  him.  as  it  were,  the  past,  the  present,  and 
even  suggesting  that  which  is  to  ibllow,  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered the  greatest  master  in  invetitiotu  Hu  was  gifW,  if  any 
man  ever  was,  with  tlie  fullest  portion  of  natural  and  inhe- 
rent genius,  but  he  atlaineil  his  ommenoe  by  the  most  perse- 
vering course  of  exercise  and  observation,  os  the  necessary 
and  only  means  through  which  the  inventive  faculty  could 
be  manifested.  He  studied  nature  diligently  and  profoundly 
in  all  her  varieties  of  beauty  and  expression.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  him ; everything  that  offered  itself 
out  of  her  great  storehouse  was  treasured  as  serv  iceable  to 
■ his  art,  and  he  ac4{uired  such  an  accumulation  of  tuaterials, 
serving  as  handmaids  to  his  invention,  that  whatever  sub- 
ject came  b«!furo  him  found  him  prepared,  and  was  imme- 
diately dignified  with  all  the  expression,  truth,  propriety, 
and  completeness,  if  wo  may  use  the  word,  that  it  was 
capable  of  receiving.  Raffaclle  never  reache<l  the  perfect 
beauty  and  character  almost  superhuman  which  appear  in 
the  finest  works  of  the  Greeks,  nor,  in  colour,  the  magic 
brilliancy  and  breadth  of  Titian,  another  master-spirit;  yet, 
in  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  Quality 
we  have  been  describing,  bo  stands  (perhaps  with  one 
mighty  exception)  without  an  equal  or  a rival. 

The  examples  which  may  be  most  latufactorily  adduced 
in  illustration  of  invention  in  the  fine  arts,  botn  for  their 
excellence  and  for  the  facility  of  reference,  as  we  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  them  in  this  country,  are  the  Car- 
toons ef  Raffuelle  preserved  at  Hampton  Court  Of  those 
the  ‘Paul  preaching  at  Athens,’  ‘Thu  Sacrifice  at  J^ystra,' 
and  ‘ Tlic  Death  of  Ananias,’  may  be  selected  as  the  most 
remarkable  for  the  quality  we  have  been  considering. 

Equally  admirable,  though  totally  in  a different  stylo,  the 
fro-icocs  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  SUtinc  Chapel  at  Home, 
must  be  quoted  as  triumphs  of  invention,  a proud  acliieve- 
ment  of*tbo  human  mind.  The  comprehensiveness  of  his 
scheme  of  illustration,  with  the  greatness  and  energetic 
character  of  his  design  and  oomposition,  render  this  one  of 
the  finest  monuments  that  art  has  to  boast.  In  viewing 
the  magnificent  works  of  tliese  two  master*,  namely,  of  M. 
A.  Buonarutii.  in  this  chapel,  and  of  Raffaclle  d’Urbino,  in 
tho  luggie  and  stunzeof  the  same  pil»*»*  (the  Vatican),  the 
spectator  has  a scries  of  cxainples  of  as  wonderful  efforts  of 
inventive  genius  in  historical  design  as  it  seems  possible  to 
produce.  The  works  of  Rubens  offer  also  fine  examples  of 
luveniion,  though  the  Quality  of  his  design,  or  rather  of 
his  forms,  wa^  not  according  to  a classical  or  pure  standard. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  invention  is  quite 
independent  of  the  eUxt%  of  design ; its  force  and  power 
may  lie  displayed  in  every  part  of  the  art,  and  in  subjects 
of  inferior  grade,  or  even  in  the  mode  of  treating  colour, 
light,  and  shade.  Remibrandt,  to  proceed  with  (\irther 
illustration,  is  one  of  those  who  displayed  very  high  powers 
of  invention ; ‘ a genius,’  Fuseli  says,  * of  tho  first  class  in 
whatever  relates  not  to  form  and  ho  justly  eulogises  bis 
‘ powers  of  nature  ’ and  * the  grandeur,  pathos,  and  simpli- 
city of  his  composition.'  Thus  also,  though  the  Quality  of 
his  -art  was  not  of  tho  highest  or  grand  class,  ine  merit 
of  invention  U eminently  due  to  our  own  Hogarth. 
Opie,  in  speaking  of  this  sj'tist.  alludes  in  terms  of  high 
admiration  to  a fine  example  of  invention  in  ono  of  his  pio- 
tun^s  of  the  series  called  ‘The  Rake's  Progress. ' In  the 
bagnio  scene  he  has  introduced  in  tho  back-ground  one  of 
the  dissolute  women  of  the  party  setting  fire  to  a man  of  the 
World. 

We  have  referred  only  to  a very  few  out  of  the  numerous 
artists  whose  works  are  worthy  of  allentiun  as  examples  of 
invention;  and  have  confined  ourselves  to  some  of  the 
leading  painters,  though  wo  might  easily  multiply  them 
from  productions  in  ilm  sLster  art.  Enough  however  fans 
been  said  to  ]Hiiu\out  tl>c  nature  and  vuluo  of  that  high 
quality  in  design,  and  to  enable  the  intelligent  observer  to 
recognise  and  appreciate  it  when  be  moots  it  in  Ihu  produc- 


! tionsof  artists,  and  discriminate  between  the  efforts  of  elo- 
^ voted  and  original  minds  sud  the  cumtnonplaco|>crfonnancei 
I of  mere  mecfiaiiiral  copiv'rs.  Invention  is  required  in  every 
branch  of  art  to  raise  it  above  tamcne&s  and  insipidity : it  i.s 
indeed  the  magic  power  by  which  works  of  art  first  attract 
ami  then  fix  the  attention. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that,  difficult  as  it  may 
be  to  prcs(.*ribe  bounds  to  the  imagination  or  the  (Hiwer  or 
invention,  it  has  in  art  certain  and  defined  limits  lieyund 
which  tho  painter  and  sculptor  should  not  attempt  to  ven- 
ture. When  the  artist  dashes  into  extravagance,  defies  or 
outrages  nature,  ami,  with  a vimv  of  exciting  wonder,  steps 
out  of  tho  region  of  vihal  is,  has  been,  or  may  be,  he  only 
shows  that  he  has  been  giffcd  with  fancy,  but  that  it  *is 
wild  and  ill-regulated  ; he  may  awaken  surprise,  and  may 
inistaku  it  for  udmiratiou.  but  he  will  prouuce  no  lasting 
nor  beneficial  impression,  and  his  undisciplined  fantasy  will 
never  des<‘rve  to  bo  ranked  with  the  genius  that  has  nobly 
illustrated  nature  by  the  otily  just,  safe,  and  leeiliuiale 
means,  namely,  her  own  beautiful,  and  expressive,  and 
perfect  works. 

INVENTORY.  [Exkcutor.] 

INVERARY,  a royal  burgh  and  seaport,  caoital  of  the 
county  of  Argyle,  hituuted  on  a small  Uiy  at  tnu  head  of 
Loch  Fyno,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into  tlmt  arm  of  the 
sea,  75  miles  west  by  north  from  Edinburgh.  The  tow  n 
was  erected  into  a royal  burgh  by  charter  granted  by 
Cborlos  I.  and  dated  28th  January,  IC48.  {Municij'at  Cor- 
poration Uniortt.)  The  whole  territory,  with  (he  exception 
of  a small  leu,  is  the  property  of  tho  Duke  of  Argyle.  of 
whoQvtho  inhabilanU  hold  their  houses  and  ifrounda  either 
under  leases  or  as  tenania  at  will.  It  is  governed  hy  lw< 
baillies  and  nine  common-councillors.  The  annual  inooiu 
of  the  burgh  is  about  l&U/.  and  the  annual  expenditure  u 
somewhat  less.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  row  o' 
houses  facing  the  bav.  built  with  great  uniformity  ane 
covered  with  slate.  Tlie  airaDgemeiits  for  watching,  clean- 
hghting,  and  the  supplying  of  water  are  confided  to  the 
town  council,  and  the  expeuaes  arc  defrayed  from  the  pio- 
cecds  of  the  burgh  manure.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  herring-fishary  m I..oGb  Fyne,  which  is  said 
to  nave  produced  in  some  suoaoiis  upwards  of  2U,UU0  bar- 
rels. {BrauHe*  of  Scotland,  so\.\.,  AZl.)  The  grammar- 
school  is  superiutended  by  a teacher,  whoso  salary  is  2(j/. 
Tlic  number  of  suhulars  during  tho  last  lu  years  has  varied 
from  to  3U  annually.  Thu  population  of  the  burgh  and 
parish  in  1831  was  1117. 

Inverary  Castle,  the  principal  seatof  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
is  situated  near  the  noribcm  extremity  of  Loch  Fyne.  It 
is  a quadrangular  building,  with  a tower  at  each  corner, 
and  a high  glazed  pavilion  rising  from  the  centre  of  tlie 
roof.  Tbo  Slone  of  which  it  is  constructed,  though  soft,  is 
very  durable,  and  becomes  perfectly  black  when  wetted  In 
a shower.  The  spacious  hall,  which  is  hung  with  arm&  and 
otlier  oriiaraenti*,  is  lighted  by  a lofty  window,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a gallery.  The  other  apartments  are  fitted  up 
in  a modem  style  and  with  good  taste.  (Parliamentary 
Papera  ; BeaiUiea  qf  Scotland,  See.) 

INVERNESS,  a seaport  town  and  royal  burgh  of  some 
antiquity,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Inverness,  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  situatud  at  the  soutluu  n 
extremity  of  the  Moray  Fnlh  near  (be  eablurn  entrance  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  155  miles  north  by  west  from  Edin- 
buigh.  The  earliest  charters  upon  record  are  those  of  King 
W'llliam  the  Lion,  four  in  num^r,  conferring  several  pnvi-' 
leges  upon  the  burgesses,  which  were  confirmed  and  cxlemled 
by  the  subsequent  charters  of  .\loxander  II.,  III.,  Robert  I., 
David  IL,  James  II.,  Queen  Mary,  and  James  VI.  The  last 
constitutes  the  governing  charter  of  the  (own, andis  dated  Uw 
January,  1591.  (3/uwnpal  CorjMration  Peports.)  TIhj 
roanagomentof  the  affairs  of  tho  burgh  is  vested  in  a provost, 
three  buiUics,  and  15  town  councillors.  In  1832  tne  esti- 
mated value  of  the  burgh  property,  consisting  principally  oi 
lands  and  other  heritable  {iroMrty,  was  20,8 1 1/. ; pr^uoing 
an  annual  revenue  of  ‘2230/.  The  annual  expenditure  at  the 
same  period  vras  2058/.,  and  at  Michaelmas  1833  the  aggre- 
gate dobt  was  10, M4/.  The  town  is  larve  and  well  built; 
the  houses  are  lofty,  and  many  of  thorn  elegant.  The  streets 
hav'e,  since  1831,  been  paved  with  granite  and  bard  sand- 
stone brought  from  tho  bunks  of  I^h  Ness.  Common 
^wers  have  been  constructed,  and  the  town  is  well  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by  meant  of  pines  from 
tho  amaoent  river.  The  system  of  police  is  also  described 
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IS  mcst  e/Rcicnt.  The  public  buildings  consist  oi  thre« 
national  churches,  an  Episcopalian  church,  a court-house. 
«nd  Tolboolh.  llie  last  is  a liaiidsume  modem  building 
U'ith  a fine  tower  terminated  by  a very  elegant  spire.  The 
central  school-bodsc,  situated  U{xm  the  Green  of  Muirtown, 
is  also  a fine  building,  and  comprises  a large  public  hall,  with 
six  spacious  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  and  for  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
invemetis  is  the  coniro  of  the  custom-house  district,  which 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  to  Dornoch  Frith  on 
the  east  coast,  and  from  Assynt  Point  to  Ardnamurchan  on 
the  west.  ‘ A striking  alteration  has  of  late  taken  place  in 
the  trade  of  grain  ; within  fifteen  years  about  800U  t > lU.OdU 
bolU  of  oatmeal  used  lobe  imported  annually  into  Inverness ; 
while  now  from  4000  to  5UU0  bolls  of  oats  are  exported  from 
iLs  pient The  foreign  annual  imports  into  Inver- 

ness consist  of  from  400  to  600  tons  of  hemp,  and  throe  or 
four  cargoes  of  timber  or  Archangel  tar.’  (iVetr  Stntittica/ 
Account  of  Scotiand.)  There  is  no  compulsory  assessment 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  who  are  provided  for  by- 
special  quarterly  collections,  by  several  charitable  mortifica- 
tions at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrates,  and  from  other 
sources.  A short  account  of  school^  which  arc  numerous  and 
upon  the  whole  well  conducted,  is  given  in  the  article 
Invkrnsss-shirs.  The  population  of  the  burgh  and  parish 
of  Inverness  in  1831  was  14,324.  The  people  in  Inverness 
6(>eak  very  good  English : the  tradition  is  that  they 
learned  itfromCromwcirssoldiers.  The  climate  of  Inverness 
is  much  milder  than  might  be  supposed  from  its  northern 
position  in  the  bland.  Its  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  47^  while  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London  isabout 
48*6*’,  and  that  of  London  60'6*.  The  mean  annual  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  falls  at  Inverness  is  about  26‘2I  inches. 
This  borough  unites  with  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Forres  in 
reiumingono  member  to  parliament. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a maritime  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ross-siiirc,  on  the  south  by  the 
shires  of  Perth  and  Argyle,  on  the  cast  by  those  of  Kairn, 
Elgin,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  west  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean ; the  Hiainland  is  comprised  between  56'^  4U' 
and  57®  36'  N.  lat.,  and  between  3®  50'  and  5“  St/  W.  long. 
6om  Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west  is  88  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  from  north- 
west to  south-east  nearly  55  miles.  According  to  Mr. 
M'Culloch  (.Statuiieai  Account  of  the  Briiith  EmpiTe\  the 
entire  county  contains  4245  square  miles,  or2,71G,800  acres, 
of  which  the  mainland  occupies  1,943,920,  and  its  islands 
773,760;  the  former  Laving  M,460.  and  the  latter  37,760 
acres  of  water.  It  comprehends  various  districts,  particu- 
larly that  of  Badenoeb  on  the  south-east,  where  it  borders 
upon  Perth  and  Aberdeenshire;  Lochaber  on  the  south  ad- 
joining Argyleskire;  Glcnelg  on  the  north-west  bordering 
upon  the  ocean ; besides  many  inferior  districts,  sdeh  as 
Glcngary,  Glen  Morrison,  Glcnshiel,  &c.  It  also  compre- 
hends a considerable  ]>ortion  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Isles,  including  the  Isles  of  Skye,  Harris,  Bcnbecula,  North 
and  South  Uist,  Barra,  &c.  [Hsbrides.]  This  county, 
which  b extremely  mountainous,  is  intersected  by  innumer- 
able lakes  and  rivers,  and  U divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  deep  valley  of  Glenmorc,  which  runs  in  a di- 
rection from  Fort  William  on  the  south-west  to  the  town 
of  Invcrnes-s  on  the  north-east.  This  county  forms  a large 
part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  general  descrip- 
tii>n  of  its  geographical  features  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  division  of  tlte  island  to  which  it  Iwlongs. 
[Great  Britain,  p.  402.]  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  heath,  but  a good  deal  of  the 
heathy  ground  is  arable,  and  a considerable  extent  of  it  has 
^een  brought  into  cultivation  during  the  present  century. 
The  population  in  1831,  according  to  (he  population  returns 
for  that  year,  was  94,797,  of  which  44,510  were  males,  and 
60,287  females.  The  valued  rent  at  the  same  period  was 
73,188/.  Scotch,  but  the  annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815  was  185,565/.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  par- 
liament. [Inverness.]  i 

(jcoio/fy  and  MineuUogy. — The  prevailing  rocks  ore  of  ^ 
tho  primary  class,  having  a highly  crystalline  structure,  and  : 
being  entirely  d^tituto  of  organic  remains.  Gneiss  U ' 
perhaps  the  most  abundant,  but  huge  masses  of  granite  j 
and  of  the  oldest  trap  or  por^diyritic  rucks  are  met  with  in 
the  Grampians  and  tho  mountains  of  Glencoo  and  Ben 
Nevis,  limestone  is  found  in  several  districts,  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  nature  of  marble,  particularly  near  BaUa- 


chulish  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  three  miles  south  of 
Fort  William.  - Sandstone  is  also  frequently  met  with. 
The  beds  of  the  stratified  rucks*are  usually  highly  incljned 
to  tho  horizon,  approaching  almost  to  the  vertical,  but  the 
dip  varies.  Tlieir  general  direction  is  from  south-west  to 
north-esst.  The  two  princi|Mil  mountains  are  Ben  Nevis 
and  Mealfourvounie.  T^c  former,  which  is  separated  frum 
tho  Grampians  by  the  desolate  tract  called  the  Moor  ol 
Rannocb,  is  composed  of  porphyry  and  granite,  and  rises 
4374  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the  hi’.;hest 
mountain  in  Great  Britain.  It  i»  easily  ascended  on  ilte 
western  side;  and  at  about  the  height  of  I5UU  feel  the 
prospect,  till  then  confined,  opens  to  the  south-west  and 
discovers  the  Paps  of  Jura  and  several  of  the  Hebrides, 
Above  the  altitude  of  2000  feet  there  is  no  vegcUl>on,  and 
on  the  north-cast  side  of  the  inountaki,  near  its  summit, 
the  snow  lies  throughout  the  year.  Mealfounoume,  which 
rises  2730  feet  above  the  sca-level,  is  composed  of  a con- 
^himerale  ruck  and  stratified  sandstone,  tho  latter  of  vtiien 
IS  of  so  hard  a texture  as  to  be  used  for  the  pavtmeni* 
of  the  streets  of  Invernesi.  Some  veins  of  lead  and 
silver  have  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  county, 
and  also  iron  ore  in  small  quantities,  but  wo  arc  not  anure 
that  mines  ba«  e hitherto  b»n  worked  to  any  extent.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  light  and  sandy,  with  a subsoil  of 
gnvel  Of  clay;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Inverness  it  is  enriched  by  a fine  loam  deposited  by  the 
waters  of  the  adjoining  frith. 

Farmt,  EtUUei,  and  Agriculturg.— In  1808  the  landed 
property  of  this  county  was  divided  among  83  propneiws, 
viz.  7 estates  of  the  valued  rentsof  3000/.  per  annum  (Scotch); 
6 from  1000/.  to  3000/.;  23  from  400/.  to  1000/.;  33  from 
100/.  to  400/.;  and  14  under  lOO/.  From  that  period  to 
the  present  time  we  believe  the  above  distribution  has  not 
undergone  any  material  alloratioa.  Formerly  there  were 
a great  number  of  small  arable  farms  only  a few  acre?i  in 
extent,  but  these  liave  much  decreased  since  the  inuutluc- 
tion  of  sheep  farming.  What  remain  of  them  are  usu- 
ally let  from  year  to  year,  but  the  larger  farius  are 
let  on  lease,  varying  from  seven  to  nineteen  years.  The 
farm-houses  crcctod  within  the  last  forty  years  by  liie 
wealthier  class  of  store  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  well 
consfruclod,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  cottagers  and  poorer 
tenants  arc  described  as  being  in  eveiy  respect  comfortless 
and  mean.  (McCulloch’s  iin^rc,  voL  i.,  p.  310.) 

Tho  attention  of  the  farmers  is  chietty  duvicicd  to  the 
rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  tho 
Cheviot  ond  Linton  breeds,  and  the  stock  at  the  present 
time  is  estimated  at  1 20,000  ; the  stock  of  cattle  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  40,000  or  45,000,  and  U chielly  of  the  Skye 
or  Kyloe  brood.  In  tho  month  of  July  a fair  for  the  sale  uf 
sheep  ia  held  annually  at  the  town  of  Inverness,  where, 
upon  an  average.  100,000  sheep  and  as  many  stones  of 
wool  are  bought  up  for  the  southern  markets.  Tho  labourers 
and  farm-servants  guncrally  live  on  potatoes  with  milk,  and 
oats  and  barlcymeal  prepared  in  various  ways,  to  which  (he 
weaUhior  tradesmen  are  able  to  add  fish  and  butcher’s 
meat  The  usual  rate  of  ploughmen’s  and  farra-serYants’ 
wages  is  8/.  in  money  and  six  bolls  of  meal,  with  liberty  to 
plant  as  much  ground  with  potatoes  as  they  can  manure, 
and  female  labour  is  commonly  reckoned  at  two-thirds  that 
of  men.  The  fields  are  frequently  enclosed,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  a great  deal  uf  waste  land  has  been 
drained  and  reclaimed,  end  much  ground  planted ; but 
none  of  any  consequence  has  been  irrigated  or  embanked. 
The  average  rent  of  cultivated  ground  varies  from  1/.  to 
2/.  1 Of.  the  acre,  but  in  tlie  imm^iate  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Inverness  it  is  as  high  as  5/.  to  7/.  the  acre. 

FbrMfr.— Tho  fir  woods  in  Glenmoreand  those  of  Strath- 
spey in  the  adjoiningcounty  of  Elgin  are  supposed  to  be  more 
extensive  than  all  the  oilier  natural  woods  in  Scuilaml 
together.  Glen  Morrison,  which  opens  into  Glenmorc.  also 
contains  much  fine  timber.  In  the  parish  of  Kdmaliu 
alone,  near  Fort  William,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  14,000  acres  cxivered  with  trees.  . Those  which  grow 
naturally  are  the  oak,  fir,  birch,  ash,  mountain  ash,  holly, 
elm,  hazel,  and  the  Scotch  poplar.  Those  which  are 
planted  are  the  larch,  spruce,  silver  fir,  beech,  plane, 
and  fruit  trees.  In  theae  forcsu  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  the  herds  of  red  and  roc-deer  roam  jn  safely 
in  rccesttes  almost  iropcnotrablc  to  man.  The  alpine  and 
oommon  hare  and  other  game  are  also  abundant 
Afom/ac/urcs.— Formerly  a good  deal  of  hemp,  worsted. 
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ami  lin«n  yarn  was  made  in  this  county,  but  this  hat  greatly  | 
decline<l  bince  the  establishment  of  the  large  manufactories 
of  the  south.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a hemp  inanu- 
factor)  employing  nearly  300  hands,  and  a woollen  factory 
for  (he  weaving  of  coarse  clothing  and  Highland  plaids 
and  tartan.  'Hic  produce  of  the  former  is  principally 
exported  to  (he  London  market  and  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

Inland  Navigation  and  The  Glenmore,  or  ’ Great 

glen  of  Albion,’  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  which  strL-tches 
across  the  county  from  Fort  William  to  the  town  of  Inver- 
ness, is  partially  covered  by  three  lakes.  Loch  Lochy,  ^>ch 
Oicb,  and  Loc^  Ness,  which  lie  nearly  in  a straight  line 
between  the  abore-mentioned  limits.  Theiraggregate length 
is  37  miles  704  yards,  and  the  entire  distance  between  Fort 
William  and  Inverness  is  A'J  miles  and  I6i8  yards.  In 
Mr.  Telford  v\as  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  to  make  a sur%'ey  of  these  lakes  and  of  the  ad- 
joining country  preparatory  to  the  cutting  of  a canal.  His 
report  was  made  in  tne  following  year,  and  the  works  were  in 
full  operation  in  1805,  but  the  whole  line  of  navigation  was 
not  opened  lilt  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1822.  The  expense 
of  constructing  the  Caledonian  Canal,  as  it  is  callea,  was 
dcfraj«d  by  government.  That  part  of  the  navigation  which 
is  nut  upon  the  lakes  is  22  miles  and  1 528  yards  in  length : 
it  is  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  15  feet  deep,  though 
the  original  plan  contemplated  a depth  of  2U  feet.  Loch 
Oich  is  the  summit-level  of  the  canal,  and  its  eleva- 
tion is  94  feet  above  the  level  of  tlio  sea  on  the  east 
coast,  at  high  water  and  ordinary  spring  tides.  Hie 
entire  oust  was  986,924/.,  to  which  must  be  added  a portion 
of  the  annual  expenditure  since  the  opening  of  Uie  naviga- 
tion, which  has  hitherto  excectled  the  produce  of  tonnage 
dues.  The  tonnage  dues  on  vessels,  whether  laden  or  un- 
laden, is  one  farthing  per  ton  per  mile,  and  produced  in 
1829  a revenue  of  2575/. ; but  the  expenditure  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  4573/.,  so  that  this  canal  promises 
to  be  but  an  unprofitable  speculation.  * Its  chief  effect,  as 
regards  the  town  of  Invornesa,  has  hitherto  been  the  com- 
mencement and  gradual  formation  of  a direct  intercourse 
witli  the  great  western  marts  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and, 
through  them,  with  the  manufacturing  districts  with  which 
these  cities  are  so  closely  connected.’  {Ntw  Statin.  Acet.) 
The  roads  are  under  tho  management  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Commiswsioners  for  Highland  Roads  —a  body  appointed 
for  opening  the  communication  by  land  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Caledonian  Canal  was  projected.  They  are  said  to 
bo  maintained  in  a state  of  roost  emcientrepair,  the  expense 
being  defrayed  partly  by  government  and  partly  by  conth- 
butiCns  from  the  county  proprietors.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Spey,  Ness,  and  Beauly ; in  all  of  which  thero  are 
v^aluable  salmon  fisheries,  more  partieularly  upon  the  Spey 
and  Ness. 

Education,  Sekoots,  — Upon  the  formation,  in  tho 
year  1818,  of  tho  * Society  for  Educating  the  Poor  in  the 
Highland^’  a central  or  model  school  was  erected  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  town  of  Inverness.  This  establishment, 
as  might  be  expected,  has  already  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  file  poor  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  is  upon  an  average 
attended  by  about  300  scholars.  Tliesaroe  society  supports 
twelve  other  similar  institutions  of  less  extent  in  the  more 
roraotc  and  thinly  peopled  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  from 
its  first  establishment  in  1618  to  the  3uih  of  September, 
1834,  its  total  expenditure  amounted  to  8023/.  Tlio  Rain- 
ing School,  founded  in  1747  by  Mr.  John  Raining  of  Nor- 
wich, and  endowed  by  that  gentleman  with  the  sum  of 
] IKIO/.,  is  superintended  by  two  well  qualified  teachers,  hav- 
ing salaries  of  48*.  and  4U/.  per  year,  together  with  a house 
and  garden.  The  number  of  pupils  is  usually  about  250. 
In  auditiun  to  these,  thero  are  several  private  elementary 
schools,  besides  Sabbath  evening-schools  for  religious  in- 
struction, which  are  attended  by  a very  considerable  num- 
ber of  children.  ‘Inverness,  thus  already  more  amply 
provided  than  many  other  towns  with  tho  means  of  education 
and  improvement,  has  been  further  enriched  by  a munifi- 
cent bequest  of  10,000/.  3 per  cent  consuls,  left  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Modru  System 
of  Education,  and  committed  by  him  to  the  charge  of  the 
magistrates  of  Inverness,  who  contemplate,  we  understand, 
erecting  another  large  charity-school,  and  relieving  the 
. Education  Society  of  tho  burthen  of  supporting  their  central 
or  model  school  on  the  Green  of  Muirtowo.*  {Neto 
HccU  Account.) 


The  parochial  schools  throughout  the  county  are  numer- 
ous ana  increasing,  and  the  reader  will  find  a very  satisike- 
tory  descripl  ion  of  their  present  slate  under  the  head  of  the 
several  parishes  in  the  above-cited  work. 

(Nctc  Statiniicol  Account  q/*  Scotland;  Plavfair’.s  De- 
scription qf  Scotland;  Beauties  of  Scotland;’  Society’s 
Map  t\f  Scotland;  Parliamentcpry  Reports  on  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  1803-4-5-6  : Parliamentary  Papers.  &c.) 

INVERSE,  INVERSION.  Any  two  u[>eralions  of’ al- 
gebra arc  said  to  bo  inverse  when  one  of  them  undrtes.  so  to 
s|)oak,  the  effect  of  the  other;  so  that  if  boih  be  successively 
performed  u|K>n  the  same  quantity,  the  result  is  that  quan- 
tity itself.  For  instance,  the  operations  implied  in  1 -h 
and  tj  (X—  1)  are  inverse  to  one  another;  for 

1 -1-  {V(x  - !}•  = X,  V(I+x*  - 1)  = X. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  name  addition  and  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  raising  of  powers  and  extraction 
of  routs,  as  pairs  of  inverse  u{)urutioo5. 

The  operation  of  inversion  is  the  solution  of  an  equation, 
and  vice  versd.  Let  it  l>c  required  to  find  the  operation  in- 
verse toi^X.  Assume  ^x=  y,  ami  And  x in  terms  of  y; 
say  x = then  0 (^y)  = y,  or  ^and^arc  inverse  opera- 
tions. Thus  ifx*  — 2x=  y,  x=  1 ± «»lherof 

the  two,  1-t-Vx-t-  I,  or  1—  Vx-+-l,is  inverse  to  x*  — 2x. 

It  thus  appears  that  a function  may  have  more  than  one 
inverse  function,  and  there  are  function^  which  hav6  an  in- 
finite number;  but  there  is  a distinction  by  which  one  may 
be  separated  from  all  the  rest.  Let  the  Greek  letters  in 
this  article  be  all  functional  symbols,  or  marks  of  operations 
to  be  performed,  and  let  them  come  before  the  subject  of 
operation,  the  quantity  x,  or  y.  &c.,  in  the  order  in  which 
(hey  are  to  be  performed,  llius  a^x  denotes  the  result  of 
performing  the  ojieraliun  0 upon  x,  and  then  the  operation 
« upon  ^x.  Now  let  = X give  x = i/zx,  where  ^x  is 
an  unambiguous  operation,  and  is,  generally  speaking, 
ambiguous,  or  presenting  several  different  forms.  Then  0 
and  fare  inverse  operations,  and  r = x,  and  we  might 
suppose  at  first  that  x = f^x;  that  is  to  say,  we  might 
imiigino  that  f destroys  os  well  as  that  destioys  f.  But 
since  f is  ambiguous,  it  may  be  that  only  one  or  more  of 
the  forms  of  f will  satisfy  X = f 0 x,  and  not  all:  aqd  that 
this  will  be  (he  case  with  one  is  •bvious,  while  wc  can  show 
that  it  cannot  hapimn  with  mure  than  one.  For  though  the 
same  operation,  performed  on  different  functions,  may  pro- 
duce the  same  function,  yet  different  operations.  }»erluruied 
on  the  same  function,  must  prtxhice  ditVerent  functions.  If 
then  a and  ^ be  different  forms  of  f . we  have  0 a x =r  x and 

0 ^x  s x;  but  we  cannot  have  both  a 0x  = x and  /3  0x 
= x,  wbero  a and  /3  are  different,  0x  having  absolutely 
the  same  form  and  value  in  both  equations. 

From  all  the  inverses  of  a function  0x,  then,  we  separate 
that  one,  ax,  which  gives  both  0ax  = x and  a0x  = .r, 

and  call  it  the  convertible  inverse.  Its  symbol  is  0~'^  so 
that  0"*' X means  that  operation  which  satisfies  both  the 

equations  00““’ x = x and  0'’' 0x=x.  [Exponbnt.]  In 
the  precetfing  example  1 -f-  (x 1)  is  (he  convertible 
inverse  of  x*  — 2 x:  for  1 -f  V fx*  — 2x-t-f)  = I -J-x—  \ 
= X.  But  I — V x“  — 2 X -I-  1 gives  I — (X  — 1)  or  2 — X ; 
and  we  call  this  an  inconvertible  inverse. 

Evorv  function  which  has  more  than  one  inverse  is  nut 
only  a function  of  x,  but  the  same  function  of  other  functions 
of  X.  I>ei  a X be  an  inconvertible  inverse  of  x ; then  o 0x 
is  not  X,  let  it  be  17 X.  Then  0nx  being  x.  0 n 0 x is  0 x, 
or  0 ar  X is  0x.  so  that  0x  is  the  same  function  of  c x 
which  it  is  of  x.  Thus  in  the  nreceding  example  x*  — 2 x 
if  the  same  function  of  2 — x which  it  is  of  x ; or 
X*  - 2 X = (2  - x)“  - 2 (2  - X). 

We  have  then  this  theorem  t everv  function  has  as  many 
different  forms  as  inverses,  and  all  these  fiirms  can  be  made 
by  writing  different  functionsof  x instead  of  x in  the  original 
function  ; and  each  inverse  of  the  function  is  ihe  converti- 
ble inverse  to  one  of  its  forms,  and  an  inconvertible  inverse  to 
all  the  rest.  Thus  1—  V(x-f  1).  which  is  an  inconvertible 
inverse  to  x*—2x,  if  the  convertible  invcric  of  (2  — x)* 
-2(2-x):  for 

1 - V ^(2  - - 2 (2  - it)  + l)  = 1 -(2-x-  1)  = X. 

The  way  to  make  the  convertible  inverse  of  a given  fune* 
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tion  fina  all  the  ro:>t  is  os  foliowB.  Find  the  eoluiiuDs  of  the 
equation  = and  let  them  be  isj,  r»  tT}  x,  &c. 

Tlien  being  the  convertible  inverse  of  ^x,  the  re- 

maininginTOrsesoro®!  Thusinthe 

preceding  example  ^”*xbeing  the  convertible  inverse,  the 

other  is  2 — 0“‘x.  [Periodic  Functions.]  There  is  a 
remarkable  class  of  functions,  each  of  ^?bidl  is  its  own  in. 

verse,  such  as  I— x,  V (I— x*>,  &c.  Now  if  ^ x 

= 0“'  X we  hove  ^ 0 x=x,  and  these  functions  will  be 
coiididercd.  in  the  article  just  cited,  as  periodic  functions  of 
the  second  order. 

The  equation  ^^~'xsx  being  understood,  suppose  that 
between  the  first  and  second  operations  we  interpose  the 

operation  a,  so  that  w'o  have  ^ a ^'~'x.  This  is  no  longer 
iqu.il  to  X.  but  it  is  a function,  the  properties  of  which  are 
closely  connected  with  those  of  «x.  For  instance,  if  « x 

ami  /S X be  inverse  to  each  other,  then  0a0~'xand 


^~'x  ore  also  inverse  to  each  other:  for  a^x=x  and 

or  ^ X,  or  X.  Thus  knowing  x + 1 and  x — 1 to  be 
inverso  functions,  we  know  immediately  that  log(<-'-4-l) 
and  l<»g  (»'  — I ) are  inverse  functions ; and  also  v (x*  + I ) 
and  V (X*  — 1).  For  more  detail  on  this  subject  ace  the 
article  * Calculus  of  Functions,’  in  the  ' Kncyclopaedia 
Molrnpolitana*’ 

INVERSION,  in  Music,  is  a chance  in  the  relative 
position  of  Iwo  sounds,  or  of  the  several  notes  of  a chord. 
Thus  c D,  an  interval  of  a 2nd,  becomes  by  inversion 
• D c)  a 7th.  Example, — 


I 


And  c X o,  the  notes  of  the  triad,  or  perfect  chord,  by 
inversion  become  the  chovd  of  the  6th  (k  q o),  or  of  the 
^ih  (o  c B).  Example, — 


f%= 


i 


For  other  musical  Inversions,  ««  Canon  and  Fuoue. 

INVOLU'CRUM.  in  Iwtuny,  is  any  collection  of  bracts 
round  u cluster  uftlower.*.  In  umbelliferous  plants  it  consisis 
of  sopamlemjrruw  bracts  placed  in  a siuglo  whorl ; in  many 
composite  plants  tUcso  organs  are  iwbricalv<l  in  several 
rows.  If  tiie  bracts  belot^  to  a secondary  series  of  the  in- 
llurcMX’nee,  as  in  ihu  parhol  umbels  of  an  iipiaooous  plant, 
or  in  the  solitary  fldreuof  Echinops.they  fiirm  an  involuccl. 
Tiio  most  singular  stale  of  the  involucrum  is  that  which  is 
found  m the  genera  Caslanea,  Fugus,  Quercus,  &C..,  where 
it  forms  a cup.  or  closerl  cover,  romsrkaido  in  tlt«  European 
aper  ies  of  tht»e  genera,  but  much  mure  so  in  the  species  of 
India. 

INVOLUTE  AND  EVOLUTE  (the^urve  unrolled 
and  tlie  curve  from  which  it  is  unrolled),  a name  given  to 
two  curves  so  formed  and  placotl,  that  supposing  the  second 
to  be  cut  out  from  solid  matter,  the  first  can  be  formed  by 
fastening  one  end  of  a thread  upon  a point  in  the  second, 
attaching  a pencil  to  the  other  end,  and  moving  the  pencil 
so  that  tne  thread  may  either  gmdunlly  enwrap  or  be  un> 
wrapped  from  the  curve  to  whicn  it  is  fastened,  llius  Uie 
pencil  in  iho  diagram  is  describing  the  involute  of  a circle, 
or  tlic  curve  of  which  the  circle  is  the  evolutc.  But  the 
evoluto  of  a circle  is  evidontly  a point. 


The  following  figure  represents  sn  ellipse  with  its  evululc. 


If  the  thread  be  fastened  at  &.  wrapped  over  6 a,  and  con 
tinucd  to  A,-it  will,  as  it  unwraps  m>m  a 6, describe  the  are 
A B ; and  B while  il  wraps  over  be/.  If  fastened  in  a 
similar  manner  at  6',  it  will  by  tlie  same  process  describe 
A B'A'. 


If  the  line  p P bo  drawn  tangent  to  the  evolute  at  p,  it  is 
one  of  the  positions  of  the  ihrcad,  and  PT,  the  tangent  of 
the  involute  at  P,  U perpendicular  to  p P.  AUo  p P is  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  tne  involute  at  P ; this  is  to  say,  no 
circle  can  pass  so  near  the  curve  at  P,  as  the  one  which  has 
p for  its  centre  and  p P for  its  radius.  [Curvatubf.]  Also, 
any  arc  of  the  evolute  is  the  difference  of  two  radii  of  cur- 
vature of  the  involute:  thus  the  arc  ap  is  the  diffcrenco 
between  a A and  p P.  Such  are  the  principal  geometrical 
connexions  of  the  two  curves. 

Every  curve  has  one  evolute,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
involutes.  For  instance,  fastening  the  thread  at  b.  and  con- 
tinuing il  to  M instead  of  A,  we  may  with  the  cheeks  a 6 
and  6 a'  prxxlui  c another  involute  fiom  them  (represented 
by  a doited  line) ; and  any  number,  however  great,  by  vary- 
ing tho  position  of  M.  But  none  of  these  involutes  will  be 
ellTpses,  except  the  one  from  which  the  evolute  was  made; 
though  they  will  all  be  ovaW  having  remarkable  analogies 
with  the  ellipse.  The  proper  name  for  cunes  described 
from  the  same  evolute  is  fmruHel  curx^tt,  since  they  have 
the  fundamental  property  of  parallel  lines : for  they  never 
meet,  though  (if  they  admit  of  il)  ever  so  far  produced ; a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  one  is  always  perpendicular 
to  the  ether  ; and  the  part  of  the  perpendicular  intercepted 
is  always  of  the  same  length.  When  arcs  of  parallel  curves 
are  required  to  belaid  down,  the  most  commodious  method 
of  proceeding  is  to  construct  the  evoluto  of  one  of  tho  arcs 
approxiroatefy,  as  follows.  On  the  arc  draw  tangents  at 
moderately  small  distances,  and  draw  perpendiculars  to 
those  langent.i.  The  parts  of  the  tangents  cut  off  from 
each  by  its  neighbours  will  together  give  the  arc  of  the 
evolute  near  enough  for  all  purposes.  . Aod  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  that  it  will  be  a sulliciently  accurate  method  of 
drawing'  the  perpendicular  to  tho  tangent  at  a point  P,  if 
we  take  a small  circle  whose  centre  is  P,  bisect  the  arc 
A C B ill  C,  and  join  and  produce  P C. 


The  angular  error  thus  coinmitted  is  onh  a binall  portion 
of  the  angle  made  by  the  tangents  at  P and  A. 
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Whenever  the  two  ares  adjacent  to  a normal  (or  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent)  of  the  involute  are  ecpial  and  similar, 
there  is  a cusp  in  theevoiute;  and  the  evolute  genenlly 
rccedes  without  limit  as  we  approach  a point  of  contrary 
tlevure  in  the  involute. 

The  malhomatiral  method  of  finding  the  evolute  is  as 
follows.  Let  y=0Tbe  the  equation  of  the  fiivolutc,  and 
let  X and  Y be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  on  the  evolute 
corresponding  to  that  on  the  involute  whose  co-ordinates 
are  x and  y.  Form  the  three  equations — 

X-i+^(Y-i,)=0; 


1 + 


\dxj 


d*y  ,, 

S^(Y-y)=0; 


and  from  them  eliminate  x and  y.  The  resulting  equation 
between  X and  Y is  that  of  the  evolute.  But  if  the  evolute 
be  given,  and  the  involute  Is  to  be  determined,  let  Y=/X 
bo  tile  equation  of  the  former,  and  from  this  and  the  latter 
two  of  the  preceding  throe  equations  eliminate  X and  Y. 
There  will  result  a dilTcrential  equation  of  the  second  order 
between  y and  x,  the  primitive  of  which  is  the  equation  of 
the  involute,  the  two  arbitrary  constants  being  delerminod 
by  liie  ptjint  at  which  the  thread  is  suppostM  to  be  fixed 
and  tlie  length  of  the  thread. 

Thus  if  the  curve  be  a parabola  having  the  equation 
c the  equations  for  determining  tlie  evolute  are~ 
y=cT»; 

X— x4-2cx(Y'— y)=0; 

1 -f  4 2 c (Y  — y)=  O ; 

from  which  wo  find — ‘ 

X=-4c’x*.  Y=,^+3cx*; 


which 


. „ I 3/X*\i 

8'''“'=2-+2Uj' 


the  equation  of  the  evolute  of  the  parabola,  which  evolute 
therefore  appotws  to  be  what  is  called  a $emi-<ubical  pa- 
rabola. 

Fur  considerations  similar  to  those  which  precede  see 
Caustics. 

INVOUJTION  and  EVOLUTION.  {Arithmetic.) 
Taking  those  words  in  their  etymological  sense,  they  might 
stand  for  the  greater  part  of  mathematical  analysis.  In 
their  technical  algebraical  sense,  they  mean  only  the  raising 
of  powers,  and  the  inverse  operation,  the  extraction  of  roots. 
The  revival  however  of  a general  process,  accompanied  by 
an  improvement  which  makes  it  comparatively  easy,  renders 
it  necessary  to  make  a rooro  extensive  definition  of  the  terms. 
We  shall  not  relinquish  any  obaraoteristie  of  the  old  mean- 
ings, and  shall  bring  all  corresponding  processes  together, 
by  laying  down  tlie  following  definition Involution  is  the 
performance  of  anv  number  of  successive  multiplications 
with  the  same  multiplier,  interrupted  or  not  by  additions 
or  subtractions ; and  evolution  is  any  method  of  finding  out, 
from  the  result  of  an  involution,  what  multiplier  was  em- 
uloycd,  provided  that  the  said  melhorl  proceeds  by  invo- 
lutions. Tlius  to  determine  Ir*  4x*  — 3x-f-10  by  invo- 
lution, we  multiply  2 by  x,  and  add  4;  then  multiply  by 
X and  aubtract  3,  tlien  multiply  by  x and  add  10.  If  this 
give  1000,  then  any  method  of  determining  xwhich  proceeds 
by  successive  involutions  is  evolution. 

A few  ygars  a^  our  only  instances  of  evolution  would  have 
been  c^raon  division,  and  the  extraction  of  the  square  and 
cul>e  roots,  with  reforonces  to  V icla,  Harriot,  Ouglitred,  and 
the  older  algebraists  in  general,  for  evolutionary  methods  of 
solving  equations,  bearing  a strong  likeness  to  such  extrac- 
tions. But  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Horner's  * New 
Method  of  solving  Equations  of  all  orders,’  Phii.  Trows.,  1819, 
(he  process  which  has  rendered  it  worth  while  to  propose 
the  preceding  extension  of  terras  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
maiheraaticians.  For  a more  detailed  account  than  we 
can  here  give,  the  reader  is  referrod  to  the  paper  just  cited, 
which  is  reprinted  in  the  * Ladies’  Diary  ’ for  1 838,  or  to 
’The Theory  aud  Solution  of  Algebraical  Equations,’  by 
Professor  Young  of  Belfast  (London.  J.  Souter,  1835). 

should  benn  with  simple  division,  aud  tlie  extraction 
of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  if  we  were  writing  an  elemen- 
tary treatise.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is 
fam.liar  with  the  first  two,  at  Icx-rt,  wo  shall  proceed  to 
desaibo  tlie  general  process.  This  oonsisU  of  three  distinct 
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parts,  the  first  two  of  which  have  been  long  known,  while 
the  third,  which  contains  the  peculiar  distinction  of  this 
method,  is  due  to  Mr.  Horner.* 

1.  In  the  article  Approximatiom  it  is  shown  that  if  n 
be  a value  of  x which  makes  <f>r  very  small,  then  a — 

-i-  i*  a value  ofx  which  makes  <f>x  much  smaller; 
so  that  a continued  succession  of  approximations  mav  be 
made  to  a value  of  x which  makes  0x  absolutely  = O.  Here 
(fur  means  the  difforential  coefficient  or  derived  function 
and  if 

^x=  Ax« -f  Bx’-’  + Cx"-* -f ; then 

^'xas  «Ax»-*  -f  («—  l)Bx-~*+  (n  — 2)Cx*-»-t-.... 

2.  Meaning  by  a root  of  (bx,  any  value  of  x which  makes 
<f>x  = 0,  it  U obvious  that  ^ (x  -4-  a)  is  a function  which  Ifas 
for  its  roots  the  roots  of  <f>T,  each  dirainislied  by  a.  Aud 
the  subslilulioii  of  x -f  a instead  of  x in  the  preceding  value 
of  0x  gives  a well  know  n development,  of  which  an  instance 
will  be  more  to  our  prei^ni  purpose.  I.xt  the  function  be 

Ax* -h  Bx^ -F  Cr»  + Dx^ Ex  + F . . . . (I ). 

Write  X a for  x,  and  this  becomes 
Ax*  + (.-iAci  + B)x*  -f  (JU.W  -f  4Bo  -f  C>  x> 

-i-  (lUAu*  -P  6B/J*  +3Ca-f  D)X* 

+ (5Ao*  -p  4Bo*  -f  3CV+2Da  -f  E)  x 
-4-  Aa*  + Ri*  -I-  Cti*  -I-  Do* -I-  Ea  + F ; 
which  we  may  represent  by 

Ai**  + 04  a a**  + <J^j  a X*  a X*  -f-  a X -f 

3.  The  quautiiKfs  <fa,  8ic.  may  be  deiertnined 

by  a succession  of  in^-olu(lo^s,  each  one  making  use  of  the 
results  of  the  preceding.  Find  ^ by  involution,  of  whieli 
the  following  are  the  steps 

A 

Art  -f-  B 

Aa*  + B<i  +C 

Aa’-f-Bo*  + Crt  -l-D 

Au<-hRi>  + Ca»-f  Drt  +E 

Art‘  -f  Ba*  -f  Cu*  + Dfl*  -f  Ert  + F = 

Repeat  the  process,  using  the  preceding  quaniiiics, 
except  the  last,  and  we  have  (f>'a  by  the  following  steps:— 

A 

2Aa  + B 

3Aa>+  2Brt  H-C 

4Art* -h  3Brt*  + 2Crt  +D 

5Art*  + 4Ba*  + 3Crt*  -F  2Drt  -f  E = (ft'a. 

A repetition  of  the  procosH.  ’eivujv  out  the  lost,  gives 
(ftfi,  as  follows 

A 

3Art  + B 
6Aci»-f3Brt  + C 
lOArP -h  CBrt* -h  3Cki  4- D * ^,rt. 

Repetition  gives  <p^a,  aud  finally  0 n,  as  follows:— 

A A 

4Art  + B 5Art-{-Ba^(2 

loArt»-f- 4Bci-J-C  = 0^ 

In  numerical  application  the  ope.-ations  raiy  be  made  to 
stand  thus,  where  a new  letter  below  a line  stands  for  the 
sum  of  the  two  preceding  ; and  ^a,  &c.  are  introduced 

when  found. 


B 

Art 

p~ 


C 

Prt 


D 

Qrt 


E 

_R^ 

S 


F 

Sa 


Art 

Ttt 

Utt 

Vrt 

“t 

Art 

“ U 
AVrt 

V 

x« 

w~ 

Art 

X 

_Ze 

(fha 

_ 

Art 

A 0,rt 

i>’a  ^ 

If  rt  be  of  only  onesignificant  figure  (as  200,  S,  *03).  all  the 
operations  necessary  to  fill  up  this  process  can  be  performed 
in  the  bead,  and  we  have  thus  (for  the  method  L general, 
Ihongh  our  example  be  only  of  the  fillh  degree)  a working 

* Mr.  W.  0 Horaer  wai  a •dto()l«iut«r  «nd  RulbematkAl  tcaclifr  lauOiuc 
at  Tl4th.mn<l  aieil  Scpl«iti1«T  1S37.  llu  wu«kf  arr  uinounre.1  u >n  }ir.r|N>- 
ratioa  aa  ibe  uo  wt  Ibe  •uppriu(»i.<lrt»c«  of  rtorutur  DavM,.  wf  lUc 

UwaI  Milh-ir>'  AeaOruy. 

Ti»*r«  !«•  l>«vo  Kiini-  ai<put«  «)>vat  th#  nsht  lu  th«  uiTeatloa,  of  whkk  wt 
do  not  ri«rv  •pp4k  in  dftAil.  m we  hjk*e  BodouUtU  will  be  extremely  evidenl  Ut 
All  wlui **jmW  the  q«ie«Uo«  th.tl  .Mr.  Ilom.-ri,  the  l)r«l  suiIhw nnd  istMulier 
iwod.  wo  hrl,eTp.  Um  only  ooe)or  U>xH»rtieulaf  p»rt  of  tl»e  method  w.»lcb  »ue* 
bej'oud  Vlclit  tnd  Uia  kuccoaura.  (!k«  -Cumpanioo  to  Uk  AImmbk'  fur  iSv'A) 
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method  of  ansvertnK  the  following  question  : — Given  a cer- 
tain equation  <^.r=U:  required  the  equation  = tit  the 
rooiii  of  whirl]  are  each  less  by  a than  those  of  =■  0. 

If  tfxi  came  out  =U,  we  should  then  know  that  a U a rout 
of  the  equation : and  the  method  of  approximating  to  a root 
is  as  follows:— Suppose  we  have  un  equation  of  which  the 
root  (unknown  to  us)  is  26*73.  By  Iriu,  or  othorwiso,  sup- 
pose we  find  that  20  is  the  liighest  denomination  of  the 
root,  and  we  thereupon  find  another  equation,  eai.-h  of 
whose  roots  is  less  by  20  than  a rout  of  the  given  equation : 
this  is  done  by  the  preceding  process,  and  one  of  the  new 
roots  (but  unknown)  is  6'73.  If  we  can  find  that  the 
highest  denomination  of  this  rout  is  6,  we  make  another 
reduction  of  all  the  roots,  and  find  a new  cquatiou,  one  of 
whose  roots  is  *73.  If  wc  can  then  find  ‘7  to  be  the  highest 
denomination,  we  repeat  the  process  and  find  an  equation 
one  of  whoso  roots  is  *03.  In  finding  the  highest  denomina- 
tioD  of  this  root  we  find  the  root  itself,  evidenced  by  the  <f>a 
of  this  final  process  being  = 0. 

The  first  denomination  of  the  root  must  be  found  by  trial, 
or  by  some  of  the  methods  referred  to  in  Thkory  or  Equa* 
TtONs.  But  the  second  and  the  remaining  ones  are  found 
h)  rompahiig  the  results  ^ and  If  a be  nearly  a root. 


a 


tfta  — 

"TT  or  a + — n — 
<pa 


is  still  nearer.  Consequently,  by  dividing  - by  ^'o,  we 
may,  after  the  second  process,  be  sure  of  finding  one  figure 
of  the  remaining  rout  correct.  But  after  the  first  process 
wc  roar  be  liable  to  an  error  of  a unit  (to  be  corrected  by 
a new  trial),  as  in  extraction  of  the  square  root. 

In  order  to  obtain  0a  and  not  0a,  let  the  last  coeffi- 
cient,^ F,  have  its  sign  changed,  and  let  the  process  in  the 
column  which  contains  it  always  be  subtraction,  and  not 
Oildition.  In  the  preceding  type  of  calculation,  wc  should 
Ihvn  have 

-F  F 

Su  instead  of  *Sa 
Subtr.  -0a  0ri  Add. 

Tn  carrying  on  the  process,  the  results  0a,  0'a,&c.  come 
in  a diagonal  line;  before  taking  the  next  step,  the  begin- 
ner should  bring  them  down  into  one  line,  as  in  the  type 
preceding.  In  our  examplci,  asterisks  or  other  symbols 
u ill  mark  ros^ults  of  a process. 

We  now  apply  this  method  to  the  solution  of  the  equ  a 
lion— 

jr«  + 2x»-x*-x  - 63J064798  * 0. 


It  will  be  found  that  a root  lies  liotween  lOti  and  200. 
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Assuming  100  as  a first  approximatum.  we  find  that 
X*  -F  402j*  + 60599T*  + 4059799T  — 529074898  = 0 U an 
equation  having  roots  less  by  lUO  than  those  of  the  given 
,e<|uation.  And  529U74898  contains  4059799  upwards  of 
1.30  limes;  but  if  any  number  of  tens  greater  than  50  be 
taken,  the  accumulations  of  the  next  involution  will  give 
more  than  5290,  &r..  as  must  be  found  by  trial.  Rc)>cat- 
ing  the  process,  wo  find  that  + 602x* -f*  135899x* + 
23634G99X— 118087448=0  is  an  eiquation  all  whoso  roots 
are  less  by  50  than  llioso  of  the  last.  We  can  now  depend 
upon  1 18087448  divided  by  13634699  giving  one  figure  of 


the  root,  and  the  quotient  is  between  6 and  9.  Assuming 
8,  the  first  step  of  the  third  prix-css  shows  lliat  8 is  a ro**t 
of  the  last  equation,  and  5b  of  the  preceding,  and  158  of 
the  ^iven  equation. 

^\  o now  give  an  example  in  which  improximulion  is 
carried  on.  Let  the  equation  be  a*  — 6j*^  + 7x  + 4 =s  0, 
of  which  one  root  lies  between  2 and  3.  The  first  work- 


itig  c>,lumn  is  abbreviated. 
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The  root  of  this  equation  is  found  to  bo  2'4142I35C2.  as 
follows.  Beginning  with  the  multiplier  2,  one  set  of  involu- 
tions brings  us  to  the  figures  followed  by  colons,  and  x*-h 
Ox*— 5x+2=0  is  an  eipiation  on  which  the  process  is  to 
be  repealed.  Dividing  —2  by  ^5  we  find  that  *4  is  most 
probably  the  next  figure,  which  is  verified  in  the  next  trial, 
since  the  result  of  involution,  1*936,  is  le»s  than  2.  We 

Croceeil  in  this  way  until  2*4142,  containing  half  the  num- 
er  of  figures  wanted,  is  found,  and  this  being  a,  we  have 
found  -U-00006U831  for -fa. and  -4*485316  fur  f 'a.  The 
first  divided  by  the  second  may  be  depended  upon  fur 
doubling  the  number  of  figures,  os  commonly  pruciised  in 
the  extraction  of  the  square  root.  [Apprommation.] 
The  figures  13562  are  found  by  a coulractcd  division  shown 
in  the  example. 

But  it  is  more  convenient  to  avoid  decimals  in  the  process, 
which  may  be  done  as  follows  I.  If  there  bo  decimals  in 
the  coefHaents  of  the  equation,  annex  ciphers  to  every  place 
in  such  manner  that  the  nttmbw  of  decimals  in  the  severtd 
places  may  be  in  increasing  arithmetical  progression.  Then 
strike  out  the  decimal  points  entii*ely,  and  proceed  as  with 
whole  numbers,  remembering  that  the  root  thus  obtained 
will  be  10  times  too  great  if  the  progression  increase  by 
units,  loo  tiroes  too  great  if  it  iticrcasu  by  twos,  and  so  on. 
Thus  l*8Ix*— *6x*  + 33x-^  18*4  should  l>e  changed  into 
1*8|X*-*6(I0X*+33  0000X+18’4U000.  and  I8lx*-600x*+ 
33U000X-1-1840000  Will  give  ten  limes  the  required  root. 
2.  When  all  the  whole  figures  of  the  root  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  decimal  port  is  about  to  enter  the  calcula- 
tion, before  attempting  to  obtain  the  first  decimal  figure 
annex  a cipher  to  the  first  working  column  on  tlio  lefl.  two 
ciphers  to  tlie  second,  and  so  on  l<>  the  end.  Then  proceed 
! with  the  new  figure  as  if  it  were  a whole  number,  and  make 
a new  involution.  When  this  is  finUhvd  annex  ciphers 
anin  as  before.  One  additional  advantage  will  be  that 
the  ciphem  will  serve  to  mark  the  place's  of  completion  of 
the  individual  involuiions.  If  in  any  case  0a  should  not 
contain  0'a,  place  a cipher  in  the  root,  annex  ciphers  again, 
and  then  proceed.  In  some  of  the  older  algebraists,  Ough- 
tred  fur  instance,  the  several  vertical  lines  of  figures  aro 
kept  in  their  places  by  a sol  of  ruled  columns,  the  use  of 
which  is  difficult.  Mr.  llarner  has  a similar  contrivance; 
but  the  employment  of  ciphers  removes  all  the  difficulty, 
ss  in  common  division  ana  the  extraction  of  the  square  root. 
See  the  lost  example  in  this  article.  The  muthud  might 
easily  du  extended  to  the  whole  port  of  the  root. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  methiKl:  — 

- X*  - 2x  - 2 a 0. 
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Many  of  the  prcccdinjf  figures  are  'jseleas,  but  we  have 
judged  it  best  to  present  the  whole  process.  The  best 
method  of  abbreviation  is  to  fix  a point  of  the  process  from 
and  after  which  the  number  of  figures  in  the  last  column  is 
not  to  increase,  striking  off  at  every  step  one  figure  from 
the  last  column  but  one,  two  from  the  last  but  two,  and 
to  on.  Tile  consequence  will  be  lliat  llio  several  columns 
on  the  right  will  disappear  one  after  the  other;  the  prucesa 
will  bo  legitimately  reduce>l  to  termination  with  a con- 
tracted division,  independently  of  the  theorem  cited;  and 
the  result  will  bo  true  to  the  last  place.  Tlie  effect  of  this 
will  be,  that  as  soon  as  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  root  is  too 
small  for  its  highest  power  to  show  itself  in  the  process,  an 
equation  of  the  (n—  ])th  degree  takes  the  place  of  the  nth, 
and  so  on,  until  there  remains  only  an  equation  of  the  (list 
degree,  and  the  approximation  then  proceed  by  the  New* 
tonian  method.  All  this  was  poinleu  out  by  Mr.  Horner, 
whose  view  of  his  own  method  was  very  complete,  in  every- 
Uiing  but  historical  information.  Had  no  given  in  liU  paper 
an  example  from  Oughtred,  also  worked  by  his  own  me* 
thod,  pointing  out  the  difference  of  the  two,  wo  feel  suro 
that  the  question  about  the  right  to  the  invention  never 
would  have  been  discussed. 

Taking  up  the  preceding  example  at  the  point  with  which 
we  left  off  (neglecting  the  division),  and  following  the  pro- 
cess, we  have 

(Root  obtained  T414)  2135G2373 
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Tlie  answer  1*414213562373  is  correct  to  the  last  place 
nchisivo.  (The  eontractud  division  follows  the  thick  line.) 
The  rule  by  which  to  judgo  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
full  process  sliould  be  continued  is  os  follows : Carry  it 
on  until  the  last  column  but  one  has  at  least  two  more 
figures  tlian  the  number  of  rout  figures  remaining  \q  be 
found. 

Such  is  the  method  which  must  place  its  author  among 
those  valuable  inventors  who  find  out  simple  adaptations 
which  have  been  overlooked  by  their  predecessors.  It 
is  not  a little  rcmarkablo  that  this,  tho  most  important 
facilitation  which  the  solution  of  numerical  equations  has 
received  since  the  time  of  Vicia,  and  which  is.  trhen  knatrn, 
a very  obvious  extension  of  the  extraction  of  roots,  should 
have  only  preceded  by  a few  years  the  most  important 
addition  to  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  roots 
which  has  been  moile  siuco  Dcs  Cartes,  and  which  is  also, 
when  known,  an  equally  simple  result  of  the  process  of 
finding  the  highest  common  factor  of  two  algebsaical  ex* 
pressions.  [Stcrm's  Theoreu.] 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  ^plications  of  this  method 
arc,  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree,  winch 
is  made  as  simple  as  the  extraction  of  the  square  root,  and 
the  extraction  of  the  cube  root,  which  is  reduced  from  an 
impracticably  complicated  process  to  one  of  perfectly  easy 
perforaance. 


V No. 


As  an  example  of  tho  first,  required  tho  solution  of 
2j:*-|-®=2. 

Sineo  the  root  is  less  than  unity,  tho  preparation  for  do 
ciraols  is  madu  at  the  outset. 
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or  jr  ss  *78077643,  which  is  correct  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  place.  The  extraction  of  the  square  root,  say  of  10, 
is  done  by  solving  the  or|uation  a*  -f*  Ox  s io ; hut  it  will 
be  found  that  tlie  solution  of  any  equation  of  tho  form 
.r*  4*  s 6 may  be  performed  by  the  same  rule  as  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root.  We  shall  show  this,  beginning 
with  Homer’s  rule,  and  changing  to  the  other  after  a few 
steps.  Let  the  equation  be  c’  + 2x  s lo. 


Voi.  XHI.-C 
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In  the  extraction  of  roots  the  mcthoil  of  pointing  nnd 
bringing  down  the  periods  os  they  an*  wantca  may  be  fol- 
lowoil.  Tlu*  following  is  the  pn>oe8s  f*r  the  cxtrartion  of 
the  cube  root  of  20.^692449327 ; it  being  remembered  that 
the  question  is  the  solution  of  an  ot^uation  of  the  form 
ir"  + Oar*  + Oar  = a. 
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The  opposite  process  is  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of 
1*808,  and  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  complete  pro- 
cess, omitting  only  (he  first  column,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  unit  at  the  huad.  is  blank.  And  this  is  also  the 
typo  of  the  solutkm  of  any  cubic  equation  whatsoever;  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  heads  of  the  first  and  second 
working  columns  are  ciphers  in  the  extraction  of  the  simple 
root,  and  significant  in  all  other  cases. 
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The  preparation  for  decimals  makes  the  answer  ten  times 
too  great ; so  that  the  cube  rootuf  1*808  is  1 *218. . .002.  of 
which  only  the  last  figure  2 cannot  l)u  depOtided  upon.  Tlio 
preceding  contains  every  figure  which  need  be  written  down, 
all  the  coQDocting  operatioua  being  those  which  arc  usually 
performed  mentally,  and  one  only  is  required  for  each 
figure.  We  do  not  think  that  any  attempt  to  shorten  the 
Work,  by  leaving  out  the  recurring  figures,  or  oinplov- 
ing  double  mental  operations,  would  Mve  time ; and  it  would 
certainly  very  muen  augment  tiio  liability  to  error.  The 
vertical  lines  in  the  example  show  that  {lart  of  the  opera- 
tion in  which  tbo  a.>ntraction  takes  place,  and  the  point  at 
which  the  contructiuu  liecomes  simple  contracted  division  is 
marked  by  a thick  horizontal  line.  To  enable  tho  beginner 
to  examine  tho  process  we  have  placed  a letter  in  every  line 
of  the  fimt  working  column,  by  which  the  parts  of  the  se- 
cond column  which  are  connectctl  with  it  may  be  traced; 
while  a letter  doubled  in  tbo  second  column  shows  a multi- 
plicand, the  product  of  which  by  the  root  figure  is  found  as 
marked  in  tbo  third  column,  ihc  letters  under  the  last 
line  of  the  first  colunan  mark  the  figures  cut  off  in  the  se- 
veral contjactiuai,  and  their  results  in  die  other  columns 
are  traced  in  the  same  way:  the  same  for  thelcttcn  under 
tlie  second  column. 

One  simplification  might  be  made  after  the  learner  has 
practised  a number  of  examples  conducted  as  aliovo.  In 
the  second  working  column  certain  lines,  namely,  the  second 
h,  the  second  e,  the  second  A,  &c.,  are  nut  ummI  except  to  be 
added  to  the  next  line.  Hence  each  td*  Uie  linos  on  wbidi 
a letter  is  doubled  might  be  formed  by  adding  the  first, 
third,  and  fourth  preceding  lines,  and  the  eifect  would  be 
to  omit  some  of  the  linca  and  some  of  the  im»l  simple  addi- 
tions. The  second  column,  lieginiiing  from  w>  inclusive:, 
aa  a specimen,  and  changing  the  line  in  which  ciphers  are 


nimcxutl  (and  tho  ciphers  should  always  l>c  annexed  to 
uuirk  the  step)  would  be 
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But  considering  that  the  process  is  one  which  no  person 
will  very  often  perform,  we  doubt  whether  to  recomnunid 
even  this  abridgment.  Alt  such  simplifications  tend  to  make 
the  computer  lose  sight  of  the  unifi>rmi(y  of  method  which 
runs  t hruugh  the  wbdo ; and  we  have  always  found  them,  in 
j rules  which  only  occur  now  and  then,  afford  greater  assist- 
! Slice  inforgutting  the  method  than  in  abbreviating  it 
i Un  evolution  of  algebraical  quanliiies  we  do  not  think  it 
noces>ary  to  siHiak,  since  cither  tho  binomial  Utcorem  (Tli 
I NOHIAL  Thp-orjim].  Of  w>mo  Other  method  of  development, 

I is  employed  with  more  advantage  than  the  usual  modifica- 
tion of  the  arithmetical  process.  Wo  have  aho  omitted  the 
process  ofdivision,  the  most  simple  of  all  evolutions,  since 
its  connection  with  the  prectiding  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

There  is  however  a process  of  un  evolutionary  charaefer 
which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting,  .ind  of  which 
any  one  moderatelv  cun veraant  with  algebra  will  easily  arrive 
at  the  demonstration.  In  finding  the  highcHt  common  divisor 
of  two  algebraical  integral  oxprutf  ions,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
cess of  Sturm's  Theorem,  it  is  re<|uired  to  divide  one  ex- 
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presMon.  P«  by  aiiotbcr,  Q,  not  for  thu  ftalui  of  6ndin{(  the 
quotient,  but  tho  rcmaimlor;  au<l  tbtf  rinnaiinder,  cleuritl 
of  all  numobcal  facton  and  of  froctioua,  U pruferablo.  Tlui 
follouiug  ruk  will  render  the  appUoatiuu  of  Sturm’aTlieo- 
rctii  much  more  easy. 

Queatiunt^Two  uxprouionA.  P and  Q,  being  given,  of 
which  P w lower  than  Q.  required  tho  rewaindur  of  Q 
dtvidwd  by  P,  clearod  of  fraciiuiw  and  of  poaitivo  numerical 
'actor*.  To  takuanexumule  with  ua,  let 
J*  =s  ix*—  X — 4 
Q = 4x*  — 3r*4*2x*~ x + l* 

1.  Add  1 to  the  dilTcrence  of  the  degrees  (A  » 3 = 2, 
2-h  ls3):  this  istlte number  of operaltoo&tobeexpected. 
In  this  case  it  is  ibruo. 

2.  Write  down  in  two  lines  the  cuofllcionts  of  the  divisor 
and  dividend,  including  the  cuelhcient  U for  every  musing 
trnu,  but  changu  the  sign  of  every  cuefllciunt  in  the  divi* 
sor,  fxosyd  the  Jlrtt.  Clear  both  oxiirussions  of  all  whole 
factors;  and  if  the  two  leading  ouciricients  (2  and  4)  liavou 
epmiuuii  factor,  divide  by  this  factor  before  writing  them 
down.  Write  ciphers  in  all  blank  placea. 

(P>  1 0 14  U 0 

(Q)  2 -3  0 2 -1  I 

2.  Take  Um  first  vertical  pair,  and  every  other  in  sucocs* 
sion,  and  make  cross  multiplication  and  addition  : thus 

t ’ ' *d  orf+fc.  Put  the  first  result  in  the  first 

column,  the  second  in  the  second,  and  so  on. 

(1)  - 3 2 10  - 1 1 

3.  Repeat  this  process  with  the  first  line,  and  the  result 
jUst  obtamod,  and  again  with  the  result,  making  each  new 
rcauit  out  of  the  first  line  and  the  but  ruault,  and  so  on  till 
the  number  of  operations  ascertained  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  rule  hat  been  performed.  Hut  if  tho  leading  term  of 
the  first  line  have  been  divulul,  multiplv  it  again  after  the 
result,  unless  the  first  term  of  the  result  be  oIm  divisible  by 
the  same  factor. 

4.  But  if  ever  the  fiist  column  of  a result  should  turn 
out  a cipher,  throw  it  away,  aud  bring  forward  the  next  co- 
lumn, and  so  on ; making  every  step  stand  in  the  next 
liiglier  place : and  if  the  two  firsl  ooiunins  of  any  result 
tbuuld  beciphciw,  throw  them  away,  and  bring  forward  tho 
third,  aud  so  on.  And  for  every  upher  thus  thrown  away 
diminish  by  one  the  number  of  opemiions  roquirod  in  the 
first  clause. 

5.  If  any  borixontal  lino  thus  obtained  have  a factor  in 
all  its  terutB,  divide  by  that  factor  before  proceeding  further  : 
and  if  the  leading  term  of  any  new  result  have  a factor  in 
common  wiili  the  leading  term  of  tlie  first  line,  divide  both 
before  proceeding. 

The  table  of  results  now  is  as  follows,  in  which  the  vari- 
mu  changes  uf  tho  leading  terms  are  abown  by  imttnig 
them  down  os  thev  utvur,  and  putting  s l»ar  over  Oii-ui  us 
they  disappear  and  are  replarod  by  other-.  In  practice  the 
lien  may  be  drawn  through  llie  figure  which  is  dUmissed. 


(P) 

2.  r,  2, 1 

0 

1 

4 

(Q) 

4,  2 

- 3 

U 

2 

(1) 

-3 

2 

10 

-1 

(S) 

(J) 

4,  2 
17 

17 

- 12 

-14 

IU 

2 

17x*  — I2x+  It  Answer 

fi.  When  tho  last  result  has  been  obtamo<l  moke  an 
iilgebraical  oxpn^ion  one  degruu  lower  than  the  divisor, 
the  cceffieients  of  which  are  the  numbers  in  tho  last  resnlt, 
with  their  siipts. 

The  reaf  remainder  in  the  preceding  example  is 
- fix  + 5. 

Let  the  next  example  be 
P rs  4x*  — fi**  + X -f  » 

Q = 2x*  - 3x*  2x«  -f  .r*  - .lx*  - 3x  -h  4. 

Here  the  number  of  operations  should  be  fbnr ; but  it  is 
educed  by  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  fourth  clause 
of  tho  rule. 


(Pj  ^ , 

6 

- 1 

(Q)  5 I 

- 3 

2 

<1)  0.*  3 

1 

- 6 

it)  12.  11 

- 27 

-27 

«)  12 

- 65 

53 

The  method  of  proof  of  the  aeveral  procesaes,  as  thorr 
ri‘!>ults  arise.  U us  follows;  Make  an  additional  proof  co- 
lumn, in  which  place  tho  sums  of  (he  nuiul»en  in  3a:h  lina, 
taken  with  their  si,;rQs;  making  these  sums  vary  with  the 
varialiuu  of  the  leading  factors:  thus 

Pruof. 

a I if  \ e lA 

P \ Q K P 

oq-\-bp\ar-\'rp\ ( Z 

Here  A is  + + 

and  Zis«9-4-^*i-w+<yj+....  If  then  the  process 
bu  correctly  dune,  an  extension  of  it  to  the  proof  culuiun 
gives  uP  + Ap,  which  ought  to  exceed  Z by  2 of.^. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  process  which 
wiU  be  applied  iRTeafier.  [Stuuh's  Thkoilku.]  Tlie  ob- 
ject is  to  proceed  as  in  finding  the  greatest  cuiumon  diusor 
of  P and  Q,  changing  the  sign  of  uiury  ruuiaiuder  belbie 
Using  iu 

P = 4x»  - l)x*  - 4x  4- 1 
(^  = x^  — 3x^  — -Jx*  + X — 3 

||  PtmT 

cdIubb. 

0 lb 

-3  - 6 


4 

9 

4 

- 1 

0 

1 

-3 

2 

I 

-3 

- .3 

- 4 

3 

-12 

- 47 

0 

-45 

43 

0 

-45 

0 

4 

— 9 

- 4 

1 

- 387 

- 332 

43 

- l.'U.7fi 

19264 

I.^13C 

19264 

43 

0 

45 

12X*  — fi6x-f  63  Answer 
• TiM  brtur  farranl  Um  uesi  mSssii, 


Tile  remnindvr*  therefore,  with  tho  signs  changed  as  di- 
rerliil,  are  43x*-l-45,  I513<jx—  19264,  and  the  last  is  a 
negative  whole  number.  The  followiDg  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  proof  column 

I X 16  + 4 X (-  6)  - (-  16)  = 8 = 2(4  X 1) 

IODINE,  a non-metallic  elementary  or  lioirde  solid 
liody,  which  was  discovered  by  M.  Cuurtois.  of  Pahs,  in 
I bl  2.  Its  peculiar  properties  were  however  first  ascertained 
by  Gay-Luioar  and  Davy.  Iodine  exists  in  the  water  of 
the  ocean  and  mineral  springs,  probably  oumbinetl  with 
MMlitiin,  in  marine  mulluscous  animals  and  sea-weeds;  it 
has  also  been  met  witli  in  omzibination  with  silver.  Iodine 
is  principally  obtained  from  Aafp,  or  seu-weed  which  has 
been  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  obuiming  alkali  from  it. 
When  the  alkaline  and  other  salts  have  been  separatod.  the 
rc»idual  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuric  and  and  binuxide 
of  inaiiganesc,  by  which  the  iodine  is  set  free,  the  decom- 
]x)Mtion  being  analogous  to  that  by  which  chlorine  is  ob- 
tained bv  the  same  agency  from  common  salt. 

Iodine  is  a soft  opMue  solid,  of  u bluish-black  colour 
and  metallia  lustre.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  o 
right  rhombic  prism,  and  the  cry-slnU  are  usually  Hat  Ac- 
cording to  Gny-Lussan,  its  specific  gravity  is  4*94b.  When 
moderately  heated,  it  rises  in  vapour  of  a violet  colour,  and 
lu-iice  its  name  from  the  Greek.  On  cooling,  it  again 
Cl  ystallises  unchanged,  nor  » it  ilecomposed  or  altered  by 
lK.>ing  subjected  to  very  high  temperatures  and  it  has 
rc-isted  all  attempts  to  decompose  it  Iodine  has  a strong 
(IiMigreeable  odour  and  taste  resembling  those  of  bromine 
and  chlorine;  it  stains  the  skin  of  a brownish  colour,  but 
not  permanently.  It  is  readily  diseulved  by  alcohol;  the 
solution  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  but  so  little  is  token 
up  by  water  that  a pound  of  water  will  not  disHiIre 
more  tlian  a grain  of  it  It  is  very  poisoiioua.  Its  cUarae- 
terislio  property  is  that  of  giving  an  intense  blue  colour 
w lien  added  to  a solution  of  itarch.  It  unites  with  metals 
to  form  com^Munds,  which  are  termed  iudidejt,  and,  like 
chorine  and  bromine^  it  funas  acids  both  wiUi  hydrogen 
and  oxygen. 

Oxygen  and  Iodine  combine  to  Ibnn  probffbty  four  com- 
pounds : the  first  is  i*riiU  of  totfim'-  When  tlie  vapour  of 
iodine  and  oxygen  goa  mu  mixed  at  rather  a high  tem- 
perature, Ihu  violot  tint  of  the  iodine  dtsappeani,  and  a 
yellow  soft  subauunsj  is  fbrmed.  which  is  regordud  by 
Sementini  a.s  oxide  of  iodine;  if  this  be  subfeeted  to  thc- 
acikm  of  more  oxygen  gas,  it  is  oonvertod  into  a yellow 
liquid,  whieli  the  same  chemist  supposes  to  be  iodoua  acid  ; 
but  the  eomposition  and  pro|)«niQaof  tlMSo  compounds  have 
uot  been  accurately  dotermined. 
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todie  Tins  compound  was  first  obtained  by  Daw 

by  the  action  of  iodine  upon  what  ho  called  cuchlorine  gas. 
A butter  process  has  bowecer  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Connell, 
which  consists  in  heating  the  iodine  in  the  strongest  nitric 
acid.  For  tbi*  purpose  the  acid  should  be  intrixlupcd  with 
alx>ut  afifth  of  its  weight  of  iodine intoa  tube  al>out  an  inch 
wide  and  15  inches  lung,  and  sealed  at  one  end.  and  these 
materials  are  to  be  hept  boiling  fur  i 2 hours ; the  iodine  which 
rises  and  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  to  bo  returned 
to  the  acid  cillicr  by  a glo.sa  tul)e  or  by  agitation  ; when  the 
iodine  disappears,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  ex'aporation.  Iodic  acid  Ls  a white  semitransparent 
soliil  substanro,  which  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  astringent 
sour  taste.  It  is  so  dense  as  to  sink  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
it  deliquesces  in  a moist  atmosphere.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water;  the  solution  reddens  vegetable  blue  colours;  it  de- 
tonates when  mixed  and  heated  with  charcoal,  sugar,  and 
sulphur.  It  carmhines  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts, 
which  are  termed  fodatef,  and  these,  like  the  chlorates, 
yield  oxygen  when  heated ; and  an  iodide  remains. 

Iodic  acid  is  composed  of 

Five  equivalents  of  oxygen  8 X 5 ^ 40  | 

One  c<{uivalent  of  iodine  12C  I 

Eouivalent  ICC 

Oxiodie  or  Periodic  Acid. — When  chlorine  is  added  to 
saturation  to  a solution  of  ioclatc  of  soda  with  excess  of  the 
alkali  and  concentraterl  by  evaporation,  a sparingly  soluble 
white  salt  is  obtained,  which  is  orioiitUe  (if  titda;  when 
tills  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  a yellow  precipitate  fulls,  which,  dissolved  in  hot 
nitric  arid  and  evaporated,  yields  oraugo-coloured  crystals 
of  oxiodatc  of  silver  ; these  are  decomposed  by  cold  water, 
and  nn  aqueous  solution  of  pure  oxiudic  acid  is  formed; 
this  by  cautious  evaporation  yields  hvdrated  crystals,  and 
these,  when  heated  to  212°,  arc  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
iodic  acid,  it  consists  of 

Seven  c<^uivalents  of  oxygon  8X7  s=  56 
One  equivalent  of  iodine  126 

Equivalent  182 

Azoic  and  Iodine  form  iodide  of  azole.  Tliis  compound 
cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  action,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  nlhnity  existing  between  its  elements.  It  is 
prcpurcfl  by  putting  iodine  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nmiiioiiia,  which  being  dccompMe<l,  iu  hydrogen  tbrms 
hydriodic  acid  with  one  ]>orlion  of  tbe  iodine,  whilst  the 
azote  combining  with  another  portion  of  it.  tbe  result  » 
iodide,  or,  correctly  spt'aking.  teriodide  of  azote,  which  re- 
mains insoluble  in  the  state  of  a dark  brown  pow  der.  This 
compound  is  very  explosive,  especially  when  dry  ; the  beat 
method  of  exhibiting  its  power  is  that  of  allowing  it  to  dry 
in  Kiuull  portions  on  bibulous  paper,  and  then  simply  letting 
it  fall  on  the  ground  or  merely  touching  it,  it  detonates 
with  a sharp  noise,  heat  and  light  being  emitted,  and  the 
vapour  of  iodine  and  azotic  gas  are  evolved.  It  is  not  dan- 
gerously explosive.  It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  azote  . . 14 

Three  equivalents  of  iodine  126  X 3 » 378 

Equivalent  392 

Hydrojien  and  Iodine  form  hydnodic  acid,  which  may 
be  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements. 
'When  a mixture  of  iodine  in  vapour  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed  through  a red-hot  porcelain  lube,  they  combMie  to 
form  this  arid.  It  it  however  much  more  cunvenicnily 
formed  by  heating  in  a retort  one  part  of  phosphorus  and 
about  12  parts  of  iedihe  muistenM  with  water;  by  the 
mutual  action  of  tliese  substances  the  water  is  decomposed, 
its  oxygen  combines  with  the  phosphorus,  forming  phos- 
phone  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  iodine  to 
form  hydrkidic  arid,  which  |>asses  over  in  the  slate  of  a 
colourless  gas.  This  acid  has  a sour  taste,  reddens  vege- 
table blues,  and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  forms 
dense  white %imcs  with  its  moisture:  its  odour  resembles 
that  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  is  soluble  in  wat<M'.  The 
salts  which  it  forms  arc  termed  hydriodates : but  when  it  is 
acted  upon  by  metals,  bydrogeu  is  evolved,  and  when  by 
metallic  oxides,  water  is  formed,  and  in  both  cases  iodidus 
are  the  result. 

It  is  decomposed  by  oxygen  when  they  are  heated  to- 
gether; water  is  Ibrmcd,  and  iodine  evolved.  It  is  al»o  ini- 
niedistely  decomposed  by  chlorine,  which  unites  with  its 


hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  iodine  is  set  free. 
It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  1 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  126 

Eouivalent  127 

One  volume  of  it  consists  of  half  a volume  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  half  a volume  of  the  vapour  of  iodine. 

Chlorine  amt  Iodine,  appear  to  form  three  chlorides. 
The  protuchloride  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a current  uf 
chlorine  gas  into  water  in  which  chlorine  is  suspended ; a 
deep  reddish  solution  is  formed,  which  yields  irritating 
fumes  possessing  the  smell  of  both  the  elements;  it  first 
reildens  and  then  bleaches  litmus  paper.  The  lerchloride 
may  bo  formed  by  repeatedly  distilling  the  protochluridc. 
The  percliloride  when  decomposed  by  water  gives  rise  to 
hydrochloric  ami  iodic  acids.  The  opinions  of  chemists 
with  respect  to  these  compounds  ore  yet  somewhat  at 
variance. 

Sulphur  and  Indtne  is  formed  by  heating  ^ntW  a mix- 
ture of  1 part  of  sulphur  ami  4 parts  of  iodine.  The 
product  is  of  a dark  <H>lour,  and.  has  a radiated  structure ; 
it  is  easily  deroraposed  by  heat. 

Iodine  and  Phoephorut  combine  readily  without  the  ap- 
plication of  heat ; and  so  much  heat  is  evolved  by  their  action 
that  the  phoephorus  takew  fire  if  tbo  e.xpcriment  be  made 
in  the  open  air;  but  in  close  vessels  no  light  appears.  The 
compusiuon  of  iodides  of  phosphorus  U rather  uncertain; 
that  which  is  prubabir  o prutiudido  is  formed  with  one  part 
of  pho-Hpliorus  and  seven  or  eight  parts  of  iodine ; it  has  an 
orange  colour,  fuses  at  212*,  and  when  heated  sublimes 
without  changing;  it  is  decompose<l  by  and  decomposes 
water,  forming  with  its  elements  hydriodic  and  phosphorous 
acids,  while  phosphorus  is  sot  1^.  It  is  probably  com- 
posed of 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  126 

One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  16 

Equiralenl  142 

The  sesquiodide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  I part  of 
phosphunis  and  12  parts  of  iodine.  It  is  a dark  grey  ervs- 
tolline  mass,  which  fuses  at  84^  and  with  water  yields 
hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids.  It  is  oompoeed  of 
One  and  a half  equivalent  of  iodine  189 

One  equiv’aleot  of  phosphorus  16 

Equivalent  2U5 

Tlie  periodide  U prepared  with  1 part  of  phosphorus  and 
80  of  it^ine;  it  is  a black  compound,  fusible  at  I i4^  By 
' the  action  uf  water  it  yields  hydriodic  and  pbutphuric  acids, 
and  hence  it  is  inferred  to  consist  of 

Two  and  a half  equivalents  of  iodine  315 

One  e<iuiTaUQt  of  phosphorus  16 

Equivalent  331 

Jt^ine  and  Carbon  unite  to  form  two  compounds,  but  nut 
by  direct  action.  They  are  not  important,  and  their  com- 
poftiiiun  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  and  metals  arc  mentioned 
under  each  metal. 

IODINE,  Medicinal  PrnperUet  of.  Iodine,  though  only 
obtained  in  an  isolated  state  of  late  years,  has  been  long 
employed  us  the  cQicieut  principle  uf  other  preparations  and 
therapeutic  agents,  namely,  burnt  sponge  ami  certain  mine 
ral  waters.  It  is  only  since  it  has  been  procured  as  a distinct 

Iirincipic  that  its  action  lias  been  ascertained  with  precision, 
n the  present  day  it  is  administered  rather  in  some  arlifi 
cial  compound  than  as  pure  iodine,  owing  to  its  very  spar- 
ing soluhility  in  water.  Iodine  in  substance,  liowever, 
when  applieif  to  the  skin,  stains  it  brown,  and  even  the  very 
small  quantity  which  can  be  dissolveil  in  water  is  sutheient 
to  cause  rubefaction,  and  m the  form  of  baths  produces  de- 
cided action  both  on  the  surface  uf  the  body  nnn  the  general 
sjslom.  When  applied  to  ulcers  or  any  breach  of  theskin, 
it  occasions  heat  and  a sense  of  pricking  and  tingling : it  is 
also  absorbc<l,  and  may  he  discovered  iu  the  blood  and  the 
secretions  of  the  patient.  Taken  internally,  even  in  small 
doses,  it  causes  a sense  of  heat  in  the  mouth  and  throat ; if 
much  diluted  by  the  Vehicle  in  which  it  is  given,  and  tho 
stomach  he  healthy,  it  appears  to  do  little  more  than  in- 
crease the  digestive  powers;  but  in  larger  and  stronger 
doses  it  creates  great  iieat  in  tho  region  of  the  stoinacb, 

I which  1 ccomcs  sensible  to  pressure,  with  a feeling  r>f 
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weight,  heertbum,  and  often  nausea  and  romiling.  In 
very  Urge  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  it  is  not 
merely  an  irritant  poison  when  taken  in  a large  dose,  but  U 
a slow  or  accumulative  {kjUoii,  even  when  taken  in  meilici- 
nal  doses  for  a length  of  lime.  It  has  been  generally 
represented  as  causing  emaciation  even  to  a frightful  extent ; 
but  though  this  has  occurred  in  some  instances,  it  docs  not 
seem  to  he  freauimt.  if  wc  except  tlie  absorption  of  certain 
glands,  especially  the  mamrom  of  females. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  ba.s  f;und  uscfu>  arc  glan- 
dular swellings,  especially  hronchocela  or  goitre,  which 
rarely  resists  its  action ; in  some  strumous  diseases,  in  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  ojul  also  as  an  aulidute  against  poisoning 
with  strychnia,  brucia,  and  veralaria:  but  its  claims  to  con- 
fidence arc  not  clear  in  cose  of  sucii  formidable  poisons.  It 
is  often  of  use  in  lessening  the  injurious  effects  of  mercury 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sequela*  of  syphilis.  (SecLugul, 
Oh  5crq/h/«.) 

ION.\,  also  known  by  the  names  of  1-Colm-Kill  and  Ilii 
or  I,  is  one  of  Uie  Hebrides,  in  the  district  of  Mull,  and  he- 
longing  to  the  shire  of  Argyle.  It  U situated  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a narrow  channel  called  the  ‘Sound  of  I.’  Its  length 
is  three  miles,  and  at  its  widest  part  it  is  ahuat  ouo  mile  in 
breadth.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  ^ 
mountainous  and  the  surface  for  the  most  part  consists  of' 
moor  and  bog  occaskmally  varied  by  a patch  of  green  pas-  | 
lure.  The  village  is  a miserable  collection  of  Luts  inha- 
bited by  a Mpuluiion  of  about  4j0  people.  Tlicre  seems  ^ 
to  be  no  diiuhi  that  the  island  was  anliently  inhabited  by  | 
Druids  who  were  expelled  by  the  Christiau-s  about  the  time 
tliat  St.  Columba  cauie  to  Britain  (a-i>.  and  the  inha-  ! 
bitanls  still  iioint  out  the  spot  wheru  this  holy  man  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  Wn  interreil.  Tlie  religious  insti-  j 
tulions  established  by  tJie  Christians  reinainod  unmolested 
for  nearly  2(I0  years;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  the  Danes  ma<le  a descent  upon  the  island,  and, 
with  their  accustomctl  barbarity,  put  to  death  the  greater 
part  of  the  monks,  forcing  the  remainder  to  seek  safety  in 
tlight.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  iiiouasttc  insiitulmns  the 
revenues  wore  united  to  the  sec  of  Argyle,  and  upon  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  they  became  the  property  of  the 
duke.  At  the  prc‘-cttt  time  the  bland  is  cluellv  interesting 
on  account  of  its  numerous  architectural  aiul  other  anti- 
quities, for  a full  account  of  which  wc  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr.  Mncculloch’s  • Highlands  ami  Western  Isles  of  Scxit- 
Innd.’  The  cathedral  or  abbey  church  is  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  tower,  which  U aupjHirted  by  four  arches  adorned  wiih 
figures  in  basso  riliovo.  The  choir  is  handsome,  and  Lho  > 
large  eastern  window  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gothic  > 
style,  although  its  light  and  elegant  workmatulup  has  been 
much  injur^  by  lime.  In  the  fore  court  are  two  finely 
eutcro‘>ses;  one  called  $l.  Martin's  is  formed  of  a single 
piece  of  red  granite.  14  feet  in  length.  Tlic  cathedral  itself 
IS  derliealed  to  St.  Mar)',  ond,  according  to  Boethius,  was 
built  by  Malduinus  in  the  seventh  cenlur)',  but  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch  thinks  this  at  least  u^ven  centuries  too  soon. 

{ lit-aulies  of  Seollond;  Macculloch's //»]gA/n/u/r,  &c.) 

lONE.  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  JONE,  a parasitic 
genus  of  crustaceans,  placc<l  by  Desniarcst  under  the  iro- 
j^oda,  hul  by  Lalrcillc,  whoeslabUshcdthc  subgenus,  under 
the  Ampkipodii,  The  latter  founded  his  separation  on  tlie 
figure  given  by  Montagu  under  the  dunuminaiiun  of  Onis- 
CHS  t/toracicus  {Linn.  Traiue^  ix.  iii.,  3,  4) ; and  observes 
that  it  presents  particular  characlerK  which  place  it  at  a dis- 
tance from  all  tlie  other  forms  of  the  order.  The  l»udy  is 
composed  of  about  fifteen  joints,  which  arc  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  lateral  incision.s  in  the  form  of  teeth.  Tho 
four  antenns  arc  very  short : the  external  ones,  lunger  than 
the  two  others,  arc  only  visible  when  the  animal  is  seen  on 
the  back.  Tlie  two  first  segments  of  the  body  in  tho  femalo 
arc  each  provided  with  two  elongated,  fleshy,  flattened,  oar- 
like  cirrhi.  The  feet  are  short,  hidden  under  tho  body,  and 
hooked.  The  six  last  segments  are  fumUhed  with  lateral, 
fleshy,  elongated,  fasciculated  appendages,  which  arc  simple 
in  the  males,  hut  in  the  form  of  oars  in  the  other  sox.  At 
tho  poaterior  extremity  of  the  body  arc  six  other  appen- 
dages, which  arc  simple  and  curv’ed,  two  of  them  being 
longer  than  tho  others.  The  abdominal  valves  arc  very 
Jaige,  cover  all  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  form  a 
species  of  receptacle  for  the  eggs. 

Habits. — This  parasite  bides  itself  under  the  shell  of  Cal~ 
Utvtassa  subterranea  [CaLLtANASSA],  and  there  forms  a 


tumor  on  one  of  its  side*.  Montoguextraefpfl  it,  and  k^t 
it  alive  for  some  days.  Tlio  females  are  always  acrompanied 
by  their  males,  which  are  very  inferior  in  size,  and  fix  them- 
selves firmly  upon  the  abdominal  apix  ndages  of  the  former 
by  means  of  their  claws.  Latrcillc,  whose  account  we  have 
given,  speaks  of  it  as  rare,  and  remarks  that  in  its  habits  it 
appruaeucs  to  Bopyrus.  [ItOPODA.] 


lutw  ihww'ca.  e,  k Male.  (M^nUiei,  l.im.  Tr««*.) 

N.B. — M.  Milne  Edwards  (ed.  Lamarck,  1S33)  remarks, 
that  all  the  figure*  referred  to  are  copied  from  iIiomj  of 
Montagu,  ami  are  very  bad.  Montagu  states  that  the  crus- 
laccan  on  which  these  parasites  are  found  is  rare,  but  that, 
in  the  lew  that  he  had  obtained,  two  or  three  pairs  of  tho 
parasites  had  occurred. 

lO'NlA  and  ION  IANS.  lunians  U the  name  of  one  ef 
the  various  |>ooplcs  included  in  antient  histor)'  under  tho 
genoral  name  of  llellcues  or  Greeks.  [AcH,«t ; ..Eouans  ; 
DoaiANs.]  Tlie  origin  of  the  louiana  is  involved  in  great 
ob-scurily.  The  namo  only  occurs  in  the  Iliad  once,  and  in 
the  firm  ‘ laoues’  (N.  GSdf ; hut  not  many  yeara  after  the 
war  of  Troy,  the  Ionian*  appear  as  settled  in  Allici,  and 
also  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  along  tlie 
coa«t  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Hero<lolU5  (viii.  44J  says 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelasgi,  but  that  after 
Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  became  the  leader  of  the  forces  of 
the  Athenians,  the  people  got  the  name  of  lonians.  It 
appears  probable  that  tho  Ionian*,  like  the  ;Eolians,  were 
a conquering  tribe  from  the  mountains  ofTheisaly,  ami 
that  at  an  unknown  )x;riml  they  migrated  southwards  and 
settled  in  Attica  and  part  of  tho  Pclopoum^us,  probably 
mi.\ing  with  tlie  native  Pelasgi.  The  genealogy  of  Ion,  the 
reputed  sun  of  Xuthus,  *eem*  to  bo  a legend  under  which 
i*  veiled  the  early  lii.'-lory  of  the  Ionian  occupation  of  .\Itica. 
Euripides,  in  order  to  Uuiter  the  Atlieniaiis,  makes  Ion  tho 
son  of  Apollo.  Whatever  may  be  tho  historical  origin  of  tho 
Ionian  name.  Athenians  and  lunians  came  to  be  considered 
as  one  and  the  same  peo|ilc.  [Athkxs.]  In  the  Peloiwn- 
nobus  the  lonians  occupied  the  northern  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  was  tlien  called  Ionia,  and  also.<Kgiul(Ciiii  Ionia; 
and  the  sea  which  separates  Peloponucsus  fium  Southern 
Italy  assumed  the  name  of  Ionian  Sea,  a circutuslunce 
which  would  seem  to  imlicaic  tho  exieut  and  prevalence 
of  the  Ionian  name.  TliU  appellation  of  Ionian  Sea  wo.s 
retained  among  tho  later  Greek*  and  the  Roman*,  and  it 
is  perpetuated  to  Uio  present  day  among  the  lUilian*.  W hen 
the  Durians  invodcxl  the  Pelu|H>niiesus  about  liOU  years 
B.C..  Uio  Achsei  being  driven  from  thence  galheriHl  toward* 
the  nortJi,  and  occupied  Ionia,  which  after  that  time  look 
the  nniDoof  Achsra.  The  lonians  of  the  Pidoponncaus 
cuiigrate<l  to  Attica,  whence.  l>cing  straightened  for  want  of 
space,  and  perhaps  also  hara»*c«l  by  tlie  Dorian*,  they  re- 
solved to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  the  sea.  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sons  of  Codrus,  the  hul  King  of  Athens.  This 
was  the  great  Ionian  migration,  a*  it  is  called.  The  emi- 
grant* con*iste<l  of  natives  of  Attica,  os  well  os  of  Ionian 
refugee*  from  thu  Peloponnesus  and  a motley  hand  fn>m 
oUior  part*  of  Greece  (ilerott  i.  )4C).  But  thU  migration 
ran  (terhap*  hardly  be  considered  a*  one  single  event, 
there  seem  to  hiu'c  been  many  and  various  migraliuo*  of 
lonians,  some  of  which  were  probably  anterior  to  tho  Do- 
rian conquust.  Tlius  the  lonians  cstablisliod  colonies  in 
mu*t  of  lliw  Cyclades,  such  ns  Naxos,  Aii^S  Paro*,  and 
Delos,  and  al*o  in  Eubuia.  The  emigrant^  bo  proceeded 
to  Uie  uiasl  of  Asia,  under  their  leader  Neleus.  took  Miletus, 
which  was  then  inhabited  by  tlie  Cariau*.  Mileius  seems 
to  have  fallen  to  tho  stiare  of  the  Aihoman  loaiaa*,  w ho, 
iicriiriling  to  the  frequent  custom  of  those  times,  massacred 
all  the  men,  and  kept  the  women  for  themselves.  They 
also  colonui^  Myus  and  Pnono,  near  tho  hanks  of  the 
Maeaiidcr.  Another  porty  of  lonians  under  Androclus  took 
possession  of  Bphcsu*,  and  drove  away  the  Lcleges  and 
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(^ritn  iuliabiUnU.  [Erazsirt.]  They  likewise  occupied 
Lebedos  and  Colophon,  tbo  latter  of  which  towns  was  In- 
habited by  Cretans,  who  appear  to  have  »tnal(i;an)ated  with 
the  Ionian  colonist*.  Further  north  Teos,  whn-h  had  Wii 
built  by  the  .^oUuus,  recuived  also  an  Ionian  culoiu'.  us 
well  as  Krythreo  on  the  i-oast  facing  tliu  island  of  Chius. 
On  the  north  coast  of  the  sarae  peninsula  Clazomcn®  whs 
founded  ufterwarfU  by  a colony  from  Colophon,  and  later 
still  Phova*a  was  cidonizud  by  adventurers  from  Plrucisand 
lonians  tVom  Attica  <m  a territory  north  of  the  llermus, 
which  iMjlonged  originally  to  the  Cmnmaiis  uf  Aioha  Tlie 
above  towns,  with  the  two  islands  of  Chios  and  Samus, 
which  the  lonUns  likewise  colonii!cd.forrac<l  the  oonfe<h'ra- 
tion  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia.  Smyrna  being  seized  by 
Colophonian  exiles  (according  to  Hcr^otus),was  in  course 
of  time  added  to  the  cunfeileration.  Other  colonies  from 
the  twelve  cities  were  built  along  the  coast,  such  ns  Gerti', 
^I]^nne^us  Clurus.  &c. 

^is  confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainly  united 
by  a common  religious  worship  and  the  celebration  of  a 
puruKlical  festival;  ami  it  seems  that  the  deputies  of  the 
hcvcral  stales  only  met  in  times  of  great  dimcullv.  The 
place  of  ussi-mbi)  whs  tho  Puniunium.  at  tbo  foot  o^  Mount 
Mycale,  where  a temple,  built  on  neutral  ground,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Puseid^m.  In  the  old  louia  (aftcrwanls  called 
Achma),  Poseidon  was  also  the  national  deity,  and  his 
temple  continued  at  Helice  till  that  city  was  destroyed  by 
tho  great  earthquake.  That  the  settlers  in  Asia  shouhl 
retain  their  national  worship  is  a circumstance  ^lerfcctly  in 
accordance  with  the  history  of  colonization,  and  confirma- 
tory, if  confirmation  wore  w anted,  of  tiie  Eumpean  origin  of 
the  lunians  of  Asia.  We  have  no  materials  for  a history 
of  these  cities  of  Ionia  as  a political  community,  and  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  their  political  union  catne  near 
the  exact  notion  of  a feileration,  as  some  ha\-c  conjectured. 

Asiatic  Ionia  extended  from  the  Curmean  gulf  on  the 
north  to  Mount  Grius  and  the  gulf  Basilicus  .south  of 
itliletus.  a length  of  not  more  than  IdO  miles  in  a straight 
line,  but  with  a coast  three  times  that  length,  owing  to 
the  many  sinuosities  and  the  form  of  the  large  Chcr>o- 
nesus  opposite  Chius.  Tho  Ionian  territory  did  nut  extend 
inland  above  4U  miles  from  the  coast  ns  far  as  Mounts 
Sipylns  and  Tinolus.  It  bordered  on  the  north  U]Hm  the 
territurv  of  I’ergamus,  Cuina?,  and  other  /Kulian  cities 
which  liad  been  colonized  scwral  generations  before  (he 
Inman  immigration,  and  on  tho  south  upon  Cnria,  wltcro 
the  Dorian  colonies  formed,  some  time  later,  a small  con- 
fislerntion.  The  {wincipal  rivers  of  Ionia  were  the  Hermus, 
the  Caystrus,  and  the  Ma'ander,  all  three  (lowing  fnmi  the 
interior  with  a western  roursu  into  tbe/Kgean.  [Anatolia.] 

The  Asiatic  lonians  early  attained  a high  degree  of  com- 
mercial and  maritime  prosperity.  Miletus  alone  is  said  to 
have  founded  75  towns  or  colonies.  They  K*cnme  wealthy, 
refined,  and  luxurious.  The  remain-*  of  their  motiumr"*<« 
prove  their  taste  for  the  arts,  and  their  Umiples  and  p ic 
buildings  rivalled  those  of  European  Greece.  Hie  lus.a- 
fnru  of  Greece  may  be  said  to  have  originate<l  on  the  coast 
■ if  .^-sia  Mitior.  Tho  historian  Hecatteus  was  a native  of 
-Mdetus;  Thales,  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers,  was  from 
the  some  country.  Anacreon  was  u nafixe  of  Teos;  and 
Hemdotus,  though  a Dorian,  adopted,  in  his  History,  the 
language  of  his  Ionian  neiglilHiurs. 

The  Lydian  kings,  whose  capital  was  at  Sardis,  made  war 
(igaiiist  tho  Ionian  slates,  who  only  ohtaim.sl  jicaco  and 
preserved  a kind  of  independence  by  ]»aying  tribute,  but 
they  were  finally  subducil  by  Crtrsns.  Tbey  remained 
faithful  to  the  Lydians,  when  attacked  by  Cutis  (n.c.  54f>), 
in  ronse<|Ucncc  of  which,  that  monarch  having  subdued  the 
Lydians  sent  his  general  Harpagus  to  reduce  Tonm.  Har* 
pagus  look  and  destroyed  PhcM‘4Da.  and  the  sunriring  inhn- 
hitants  (led  bv  sea,  and  founded  Massilia  (Marseille)  on 
the  coast  of  Gaul.  About  the  same  lime  many  of  the 
Teians  left  their  country  and  foundetl  Abdcm  In  Thrace. 
Prienc  was  taken  by  Harpagus.  and  the  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  sla\’es.  ^liletus  and  the  other  cities  obtained  peace 
on  the  same  CTuiditions  as  they  had  aewpted  under  tho 
kings  of  Lydia.  In  almost  every  town  there  were  two  jiartios. 
aristocratic  and  democratic,  and  the  Persian  kings  or  their 
satraps  generally  favoured  tbo  former,  and  thus  it  hajipencd 
that  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  came  to  be  ruled  by 
lyraiils,  or  individuals  who  possosseil  the  sovereign  power.  1 
Arisiaguras.  who  was  deputy  tyrant  of  Miletus  in  the  time  I 
of  the  first  Durius  having  quarrelled  with  the  Pci-siaii  I 


satrap,  urged  hit  fellow-countrymen  tbe'loniant  to  rovolt, 
to  expel  their  tyrants,  and  to  establish  democracy.  He  set 
tho  example  by  resigning  his  power.  Hecaiwus,  who  suw 
the  danger  of  rousing  the  formidable  power  of  Per^>ia,  in 
vain  opposed  this  rash  measure.  Arislagoras  proceeded  to 
Athens,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  a* fleet.  The  Athc- 
nian.s  and  lonians  united  marched  to  Sardis,  and  plundcreil 
and  burnt  the  city,  but  the  Persians  coming  in  great  force, 
the  Confederates  were  defeated,  and  the  Athenians  w ilhdrew 
fn>ra  the  contest.  The  Ionian  fleet  was  strong  at  sea,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  satrap  Artaphornes  from  attacking 
and  taking  their  cities  by  land.  Clazomen*  was  taken  and 
destroyofl,  but  tho  inhabitants  some  time  after  built  a new 
town  upon  an  inland  near  tho  coa-st.  Miletus  was  captunxl 
after  a gallant  defence,  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  were  transplanted  into  Persia,  where  Darius 
gave  them  lamls  and  a settlement.  The  territory  of  Miletus 
was  given  up  to  Persian  or  Lydian  colonists,  “fhus  ended, 
about  4‘J4  B.C.,  the  Ionian  revolt,  which  lasted  six  years. 
Miletus  however  scorns  to  have  recovered  from  its  ruin  after 
a time,  and  the  Tictories  of  tho  Greeks  over  Xerxes  bad  the 
effect  of  rofttwing  tho  fugitives  to  their  respective  cities. 

After  the  battle  of  Mycale  (b  c.  479),  and  the  victories  of 
Cimon,  the  Greeks  liccame  absolute  majitcrs  of  the  sea,  ana 
the  Persians  did  not  venture  near  the  coast.  Tho  Athenians, 
who  had  taken  tho  lead  in  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  now 
obtained  a kind  of  supremacy  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
.•Hgcan,  and  the  Ionian  cities  acknowletlgi'il  Athens  as  their 
leader  and  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  At  tho  close  and 
after  the  conclusion  (n.c.  4t>4)  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
tho  Lacc*dn‘raonians  gained  the  ascendency,  and  the  towns 
of  Asia  clianged  protectors.  Accordingly  we  find  Agesilaug 
roconeiling  their  intestine  feuds,  and  profeagin^,  as  the  object 
of  bis  exp^ition  into  Asia,  to  secure  their  independence. 
But  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  S157  n.c.,  the  towns  on  tho 
continent  of  Asia  were  given  up  to  the  king  of  Persia,  wlio 
however  does  not  appear  to  have  treated  them  harshly,  fur 
many  of  them  were  in  a prosperous  state  at  the  lime  of  Alex- 
ander’s expedition.  After  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  tbo 
democratic  party  at  Ephesus  and  other  towns  resumed  the 
up|>er  hand,  and  Alexander  gave  them  his  countenance,  at 
the  «arae  time  fiirbulding  them  strictly  fVom  ofTcnng  any 
further  viokmce  to  the  vanquished  aristoeraey.  Miletus 
alone  did  not  submit : it  sent  proposals  however  to  Alex- 
ander, ofll-nug  to  remain  neutral,  but  tho  conqueror 
sternly  repulsed  the  proposal : the  town  was  taken  bv 
storm,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  ft 
dotis  nut  seem  to  have  ever  after  completely  recovered  from 
^ that  blow;  and  the  gradual  dciK»iU  of  iheMncauder,  which 
have  totally  changed  tho  aunenranco  of  the  coast,  contri- 
buted to  its  depression.  Miletus,  once  a seaport  town, 
is  now  ei,.bt  miles  from  the  sou,  and  the  isliina  of  Lade, 
which  stooil  at  the  entrance  of  its  harbour,  is  iHTorae  part 
of  the  mainland.  Miletus  however  was  still  a town  of 
some  conHi*quonpe  under  the  Romans,  an  1 under  the  By 
rantine  cmiKTors,  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was 
ravaged  by  tho  Turks.  There  arc  now  only  a few  huts 
amidst  its  ruins  inhabited  hy  some  Turkish  families,  hut 
the  place  retains  the  pompous  name  of  PalaLska.  or  ’iho 
palacrt.’  Chandler  found  remains  of  a theatre,  and 
also  of  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo  Didvmmus  in  its  ucich- 
l«mrh«M*d,  w’ilh  several  of  the  columns  still  sinndiug.  Un- 
der the  ILiman  empire  several  of  the  other  cities  of  Ionia 
.still  niahitauuNl  the  rank  of  wenllUy  cities,  such  as  Smyrna 
and  Ephesus.  The  best  account  of  the  actunl  state  of  the 
remains  of  the  Ionian  cities  is  in  Chandler’s  TrareU  in  Asia 
.)/i'«or.  and  the  Inttian  Autimtiti^*,  published  by  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society.  *2  vols.  fol..  witn  handsome  plates.  (See  also 
Leake’s  Majt  <>/ A>fia  Minor;  Mairfarlatic’s  Constantinoplt^ 
in  1828;  and  ChishuH’s  Axiatic  Antiquitifs;  Herodolu^ 
i.  141-151 ; Strabo,  lib.  xiv. : Pausnnias,  vii.  1-5.) 


Cola  of  CUtomeioi- 

BrttMh  Mux'um.  Arli«]  Siar.  OwU-  WmI^Iu.  IS  rhum. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS  is  the  name  given  to  the  SgVvn 
islandb  of  Corfu.  (.X'lihulunia,  Zania.  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
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Paxo,  and  Cerigo,  which  are  scattered  along  the  coast  of  | &c.  Under  the  head  Ck)imT  an  account  is  giren  of  the 
Rpirus  and  of  the  Polo{M>nnesuH.  The  name  is  probably  I present  constitution  and  administration  of  the  republic  of 
derived  from  their  being  situated  in  that  part  of  the  Medi-  | the  United  Ionian  Islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
torrancan  which  stretches  between  Greece  and  Calabria,  ' BriUin.  The  following  is  a general  view  of  the  population, 
and  which  fnim  antient  times  has  received  the  name  of  the  , extent,  produce,  trade,  and  education  of  these  islands. 
Ionian  Sea.  [IoniaO  These  islands  are  described  under  ' Pt/ptuation. — A statement  of  tbo  area,  population  &o. 

the  several  liesds  of  Cbpbalonia,  CoRFtr,  Ithaca,  ZA?rrs.  ^ of  each  island  in  1834  ’ 


I8LAM1W. 

Aim  u 

Stpuru 

l^jUl  PopuUtioQ. 

Alleiu  aud 
Ksvaletit 
Sinnsert 
(IselmW  la 
Total 
PMuk- 
tios). 

P«po1a> 
Uoa  to 
ihe 

Square 

MIW. 

PertOQi  employed  In 

Dirths. 

Marri- 

Deal  ha. 

Males. 

PemolM. 

A^ru-iUture. 

Maaiifdc- 

UltM. 

Oom- 

maici-, 

Corfu  .... 

227 

32,909 

27,981 

9.040 

264 

15,077 

1621 

1443 

•mi 

597 

1672 

Cephalonia . 

348 

30,875 

25,951 

348 

163 

12.689 

1471 

835 

1567 

286 

799 

Zante  .... 

156 

18.991 

16,632 

1,217 

228 

7,672 

1947 

421 

974 

284 

tiei 

Santa  Maura 

180 

9.592 

8.258 

195 

100 

2,458 

132 

470 

525 

110 

811 

Ithaca  .... 

44 

4,902 

1,664 

108 

217 

1,407 

IS6 

931 

246 

52 

128 

Cerigo  .... 

116 

4.U91 

4,488 

37 

74 

1,522 

264 

198 

248 

61 

118 

Haxo  .... 

26 

2.560 

2,501 

223 

195 

217 

198 

65 

175 

34 

109 

Total  . . 

1097 

103,920 

90,475 

U,168 

177 

41,042 

5829 

4363 

6242 

1424 

4018 

pT(jduct>t  Hxporls,  Import),  ^*c. — ^The  principal  articles  of 
export  from  the  islands  aru  olive  oil  and  currants.  Oil  is 
chiefly  the  produce  of  Corfu,  but  in  all  the  islands  the 
nlive-trec  is  more  or  less  cultivated.  Cepbalouia  and  Zante 


are  tlie  only  islands  in  which  currants  are  grown,  with  the 
exception  of  Ithaca  and  Santa  Maura,  in  which  u few  acres 
arc  employed  in  that  cultivation. 


< ‘ton. — Numb«r  of  Acm  ot  Ltod  uuiWr  cacti  Kind  of  Crop. 


ISLANDS. 

Wl»a|. 

IttiUau 
Com,  <■-*- 
Umbgnhlo, 
batiry,  ani 

Wheat. 

OaU. 

VIUM. 

■ 

Total  la 
t'lvp. 

Tulal  I7n« 
CUllivatoU, 

Corfu  .... 

4.005 

13,508 

2,t‘6.3 

75,700 

13,900 

69 

843 

1,020 

17.422 

112.008 

33.272 

Cephalonia  . . 

682 

6,063 

635 

6.242 

4.323 

1 2,232 

473 

351 

1,033 

640 

32.934 

189,786 

Zante  .... 

7,182 

966 

41*2 

6,440 

16,766 

13,600 

327 

134 

64 

1,474 

45,971 

53.869 

Santa  Maura  . 

1,234 

3,249 

3M1 

6 

8.143 

4,127 

111 

76 

212 

5,494 

17.539 

97.661 

Ithaca  .... 

49 

263 

5 

190 

212 

756 

1 

97 

38 

1,626 

1,611 

3.286 

Cerigo  .... 

453 

8,466 

513 

1,365 

54 

109 

1,595 

5,285 

12,555 

61,685 

Paxo  .... 

•• 

n.ooo 

406 

11,406 

5.234 

Tolol  . . 

33,415 

4,475 

12,880 

116,657 

46,386 

1,035 

l,609j  3,962 

31,941 

234,024 

444,793 

ToUil  Prudute. — Wheat,  234,727  bushels;  Indian  ooni, 
&C..  177,065  bushels;  oats,  23,944  buslmls;  currants, 
15.071,400  lbs.*,  oil.  253,023  barrels;  wine,  .306,822  bar* 
reU  : cotton,  45,145  lbs. ; dax.  04,52'2  lbs. ; pul»e,  19,826 
bu«he1s;  salt,  114,193 lbs. 

The  exports  from  the  loaian  Islands  in  1833  amounted 
to  250,6694,  and  consisted  principoliy  of  olive  oil,  currants. 


wine  and  spirits,  soap,  and  some  other  articles  of  less  ini> 
purtaiicc. 

The  imports  iuto  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1834  amounted  to 
563,6114,  and  consisted  of  sugar,  ccitTee,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  rarthenware,  hardware,  timbi^r,  wheat,  rice,  cheese, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  a variety  of  other  articlc.<i. 

.^4«w/iyn.— The  following  is  the  number  of  schools,  See., 
as  tliey  existed  in  1834: — 


ISLANDS. 

Pnblk  or  Pim  8<booU, 

Private  Schuob. 

Number. 

NumlMt  of  Sohtiliua. 

Moh-»r 

InttiucUoa. 

Mod^of 

SuppuTt. 

Total  Kx- 

pcaaaa. 

Number. 

Number  efSahalata. 

Malru. 

Pamalef. 

TuUL 

Malm. 

TuCaL 

Corfu  . , . 

4 

294 

294 

9 

£3.861 

67 

1.955 

353 

2,308 

Cephalonia  . . 

12 

445 

59 

504 

- h 

H67 

73 

1,207 

1,207 

Zante  . . 

2 

150 

150 

n 1 

5r*2 

623 

38 

666 

325 

091 

Kama  Mauru 

9 

126 

126 

ijSS 

. S J 

537 

17 

426 

71 

497 

Ithaca 

2 

258 

258 

^ V 

3.31 

9 

812 

22 

334 

Cirrigo  . . . 

9 

394 

9 

403 

H § 

i=-? 

295 

2 

17 

55 

72 

Paxo  . . • 

5 

122 

49 

171 

J 

258 

•• 

Total  . 

36 

1789 

117 

1906 

6.172 

206 

4.583 

826 

5.409 

At  Corfu  there  is  a university,  and  also  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary  for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  the 
uriesihoM  of  the  Greek  church.  Mach  of  the  islands  also 
'lai  a school,  entitled'  Secondary,'  in  which  the  scholars  are 
iistrucied  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in  the  modern 
Greek.  Eiiglisli,  and  Italian  languors,  and  in  arithmetic 
ait'i  elementary  mathomaUcs.  in  the  chief  town  of  each 
island  there  is  a central  school,  on  the  mutual  iiulruclkm 
plaiif  fi>r  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 


Besides  the»e  schtxiU,  conducted  entirely  at  the  public 
expense,  there  are  in  each  island  district  schools  on  the 
same  plan  os  tbo  central  scIumIs,  where  similar  instruction 
is  given,  and  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  parents  of  llie 
children.  The  terms  per  scholar  vary  groatly,  and  the 
payment  it  fteoueully  made  in  kiud.  Government  also 
contributes  to  the  establishment  of  these  sciiools  by  fur- 
nishing books,  slates,  benches,  &c.,  and.  whuro  no  .•milable 
church  cxicU  for  the  purpose,  bv  providing  a cchool-houte. 
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The  4isirict  and  >illa^  itcbook  arc  under  the  immediate 
i uperinlendunec  of  the  head  master  of  tlie  central  Huboul 
in  each  i>land,  and  there  is  an  inspvclor-geticral  of  all  these 
schools.  The  whole  of  the  establishinent  fur  etlucation  is 
under  the  gcueral  direction  of  the  commission  fur  public  >n- 
atruction. 

The  only  coinage  of  the  statoa  is  a copper  currency  of 
farlhings  to  tho  amount  of  lO.OOOA  The  general  circu- 
lating medium  consisU  of  Spanish  dollars.  Some  British 
silver  coin  has  also  been  put  into  circulation,  but  tho 
greater  part  haft  been  withdrawn  for  remittances  to  Malta  j 
and  to  England. 

Tl»e  Truv  pound  of  576D  grains  U the  standard  weight: 
24  of  these  grains  make  I calco;  20  ralchi  1 ounce;  end 
12  ounces  1 libbm  sottilc,  or  pound  light  weight,  ctiual  to 
1 lb.  Troy.  The  libbra  grossa,  or  great  pound,  contains  7000 
grains,  and  U therefore  equivalent  to  the  pound  avoirdu- 

)is;  100  Uw.  (Uhbra  grossa)  are  called  a lalenfo.  The 

nglish  imj*erial  Blandard  yard  is  the  btandard  linear  mea- 
sure, with  the  divisions  into  3 feet  and  30  inches:  yards 

are  1 camaco;  220  yards  1 sladio;  and  17G0  yards  I mile. 
The  imperial  gallon  is  the  measure  of  ctjwcity:  I gallon  is 
ec]ual  to  dicutoli.  An  Ionian  barrel  contains  16  gallons, 
or  128  dirotoli. 

IONIAN  SCIipOL  comprises  several  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  Greece,  whose  speculations  were  predo- 
minantly of  a physiological  character,  and  w ho,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  were  natives  of  tho  Ionian  colonies  in  A.sia 
Minor.  From  this  purely  external  circumstance  the  scliool 
has  derived  its  name,  un<}  its  members  have  been  brought 
into  an  unbroken  connexion  of  masters  and  disciples  by  the 
learneii  labours  of  the  later  Greeks,  wUo  strove  to  give  to 
the  first  development  of  philosophy  the  same  orderly  trans- 
mission of  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  the  later  schools. 
Accordingly  Anaximander  is  matle  the  scholar  of  Thales 
and  the  teacher  of  Anaximenes,  who  had  two  disciples, 
Diogenes  of  Ajwllonia  in  Crete,  and  Anaxagoras,  whose 
di-sciplc  was  .Arrlielau.s  of  Athens,  or  Miletus,  in  whom  tho 
school  cbwes.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  this  purely  artifi- 
cial arrangement  omits  Heraclitus,  the  chief  of  the  tonians. 
it  is  also  open  to  groat  dilhrultics  both  of  doctrine  and 
chronology.  As  regards  tho  latter  however,  we  slwll  only 
advert  to  the  general  diflicuUy,  that  between  six  and  seven 
generations  (212  years)  are  occupied  by  tho  lives  of  Thales, 
Anaximander.  .Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras.  The  incon- 
gruifv  of  the  received  arrangements  appears  at  once  on 
the  slightest  Consideration  of  the  doctrinal  systems  of  the 
philoftopbers  of  this  school.  Agreeing  in  the  hypothc.sis  of 
a primeval  state  of  things,  they  dilTurcd  widely  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  accounted  for  the  deduction  of  existing  phe- 
nomena out  of  the  primal  substance.  One  theory  ennued 
tlie  universe  with  life,  and  considered  tho  orderly  procession 
of  all  things  to  be  a spontaneous  development  of  a pre- 
existent germ  of  life.  A second  accounted  for  all  apparent 
alteration  in  the  form  and  qualities  of  natural  bodies  by 
certain  changes  in  the  outward  relations  of  space,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  of  certain  permanent  material 
elements  which  change  place  in  oliedienco  to  motion,  either 
originally  inherent  in  or  extrinsically  impres.bcd  on  tho 
mass.  Tlie  latter  is  the  meclianical,  tlie  former  tho  dyna- 
mical theory  of  nature.  Of  tlie  dyiiamiciU  theuruU,  Thalus 
first  of  all  taught  that  all  things  are  pregnant  with  life; 
that  the  seed  or  germ  of  vitality,  w hicK  is  in  all  things, 
is  water,  because  all  seed  is  moist  and  hnmid.  Of  this 
potentially  living  entity  Anaximenes  advance<}  a still 
worthier  representation,  and  taught  that  the  primal  sub- 
stance is  infinite  and  sensuously  imperceptible.  This  prin- 
ciple is  analogous  to  tho  animal  soul,  and  as  the  animal 
soul  governs  the  body,  so  tlie  universal  soul  rules  and 
embraces  all  things.  Diogenes  madeastill  farther  advance, 
and  maintained  that  the  liarmony  and  dubign  of  the  mun- 
dane f.ibric  suggest  the  unity  and  intcUigenco  of  its  first 
principle.  This  principle  however  ho  considered  as  simply 
phvAical,  and  only  distinguished  from  natural  phenomena 
in  this,  that  while  it  is  infinite,  a-s  tho  principle  of  nil,  they 
are  finite.  Still  bolder  was  the  flight  of  Heraclitus,  who 
taught  that  the  world  is  an  everhving  being,  a rational 
fire,  whose  vitality  involves  n tendency  to  contraries,  and  U 
ever  pas.sing  from  want  to  satiety. 

The  mechanical  theory  is  first  opened  by  Anaximander, 
who  flourished  not  long  after  Thales,  who  conceiwd  the 
ground  both  of  prcKluctiun  and  motion  to  ho  an  eternal  sub- 
itaDce,  which  he  called  the  infinitc,aud  wherein  tho  immu- 


table elements  were  indistinguishably  combined.  Out  o! 
this  chaos  certain  primarv  conirarics,  as  he  conceived  them, 
cold  and  wurtn,  eurlli  aad  heaven,  were  first  evolved,  and  in 
the  course  of  cculaiti  separations  and  combinations  alter- 
nately proceeding,  more  perfect  forms  ore  spontaneously 
developed,  to  be  ullimately  rcsolveil  into  tbe  liumogeneous 
primarv.  After  a lone  interval  of  a century  Anaxagoras 
revived  the  mechanical  physiolc^y,  and  dislinctly  advanced 
tho  principle  on  which  it  rests,  that  nothing  is  changeable, 
but  that  the  nature  of  every  thing  is  i>crniant*nl.  Seizing 
tho  contrariety  of  the  moving  and  Uie  moved,  which  tho 
mechanical  theory  is  so  well  calculated  to  exhibit,  he  do 
fined  the  latter  to  be  extended  antilypuus  bulk,  inert  body, 
infinitely  multiple  both  in  qualities  and  parUv.  The  moving 
principle,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfect,  simple,  and  homoge- 
neous—soul  or  spirit,  which,  as  moving  the  elements  into 
combin.ations  of  order  and  beauty,  U endued  with  the  faculty 
of  knowing  and  surveying  w h.vtever  was,  and  is.  and  shall 
be.  An-hclaus  rather  abandonetl  than  ad>'anced  the  views 
of  his  master  Anaxagoras,  and  in  him,  as  the  teacher  of 
Socrates,  the  l<mian  school  becumo  extinct  before  the  more 
extensive  development  of  tho  Socmtic  philosophy.  (Ritter, 
GcsrAfcAfe  d.  lonischen  PhilosojJiie ; and  lli’andes  Ott- 
chichte  d.  Grit'^'h.'Rom.  Philo$.) 

IONIAN  SKA.  (loNiv.J 

IONIC  DIALECT,  the  softest  of  the  four  written 
varieties  of  the  Greek  language,  was  spoken  in  the  Ionian 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  m several  of  the  island.^  of  iho 
.Egean  Sea.  As  the  new  Ionic,  it  is  distinguished  from  an 
older,  which  was  the  common  origin  of  itself  and  the  .Attic. 
The  (lid  Ionic  was  widely  difiTused,  and  its  use  was  co-cx- 
tensivc  with  the  Ionian  settlements  in  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Norlhwu  Greece.  (Thirlwall,  lUsUtrytif  Grfece,\.,  123.) 
Tho  language  of  epic  poelr)-  arose  out  of  this  orieiiial  tongue, 
which  after  the  Dorian  conquest  passed,  on  the  one  liand, 
with  the  fugitives  into  Asia  Minor,  while,  on  the  other,  it 
(xuitinnud  to  be  s))okcn.  fur  awhdo  at  least,  by  the  conquered 
peasantry  who  remainixl  in  Greece  Proper.  This  tradition, 
which  however,  like  most  of  tho  earlier  traditions  of  Greece, 
ia  involved  in  great  obscurity,  mav  perlia|Mj  serve  to  explain 
(what  in  the  common  legends  of  llomer  is  otherwise  inex- 
plicable) the  similarity  of  the  language  employed  by  Homer 
and  llesi(Ml,  who,  though  near  to  each  other  in  time,  wore 
widely  separated  in  the  supposed  scenes  of  ilieir  poetical 
labour*.  {lbid.,\\.  120.)  This  lliwt  matured  form  of  the 
loiiie  has  l>een  called  the  epic,  and  was  faithfully  adhered 
to  as  the  standard  of  Greek  epic  and  elegiac  cuinpoKitiun  by 
all  subscKiucnt  WTitcrs  of  epos  or  elegy,  which  also  owed  its 
birth  to  lonians. 

On  the  formation  of  tho  now  Ionic,  or  simply  tha  Ionic, 
great  influence  was  exorcised  by  the  commerce  of  the  lonians, 
and  cspMially  by  thoir  intercourse  with  the  soft  and  effemi- 
nate Asiatics.  Neglecting  tbe  combination  of  strength  with 
softness  which  gave  to  tho  epic  dialect  its  chamclcristic 
fulness  of  tone,  the  lonians  attended  only  to  mellowness 
and  euphony,  to  attain  which  it  softened  the  aspirates,  ac- 
cumulated vowels,  and  laid  aside  eveiy  broader  and  harsher 
sound.  Heroilotus  (i.  142)  distinguishes  four  varieties 
(x«pncri}/nc  yXwtrffjjp)  of  the  new  Ionic,  in  one  of  which  he 
wrote,  and,  Ihongli  a Dorian,  has  left  ns  the  best  and  most 
complete  sjiccimon  of  it.  [Herodoti’s;  Hippocrates.] 

IONIC  ORDER.  [Civil  Architecture;  Column.] 

lONl'DlU.M,  a genus  of  violaceous  plants,  inhabiting 
the  tropical  jiaru  of  America.  It  resembles  Viola  itself  in 
most  respects,  but  its  sepals  arc  not  prolonged  at  the  base 
into  appendages,  and  the  lower  j>elai  is  not  spurred.  Several 
sjiecies  are  used  medicinally.  I.  Ipecacuanha  and  some 
others  have  emetic  roots. 

lORA,  or  JORA,  a genus  of  birds  established  by  Dr. 
HorsQcld,  and  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  among  his  i/rucAy- 
podttKP^  or  sborl-leggod  thrushes.  [Mkkulid.e.] 

lOS.  [.Arciupkl\(jo,  Grecian.] 

1 IPECACUANHA  is  an  emetic  substance,  tho  root  of 
several  plants  growing  in  South  America.  All  the  kinds 
have  nearly  the  .«amc  ingredtcnls.  but  differ  in  the  amount 
of  the  active  principle  which  they  respectively  contain, 
termed  emeta.  The  liest  is  the  annulated,  yielded  by  the 
Ccphaclis  Ipecacuanha,  a small  shrubby  plant,  native  of 
Brazil  and  of  New  Granada.  Of  this  sort  tlu  re  are  three 
varieties,  namely,  tho  brown,  rod,  and  grey,  or  grey -white, 

■ called  also  greater  annulated  ipccacuan.  As  this  is  the 
only  sort  sent  from  Rio  Janeiro,  it  is  sometimes  called  Braxi- 
lian  or  Lisbon  ipccacuan.  It  is  sent  in  bales  and  barrels 
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The  root  ia  in  pieces  from  t\ro  to  six  inches  lon^>  and  about 
the  thickness  of  a straw,  much  bent  or  twisted,  either  sim- 
pie  or  branched,  with  a remarkably  knotty  cliuractor,  owing 
to  numcruus  circular  depressions  or  clefts,  which  give  the 
whole  an  appearance  of  a number  of  rings  ; and  hence  the 
term  annulated.  It  consists  of  n central  axis  called  mnh/u/* 
Ihim,  and  an  external  portion,  called  the  cortical  part.  Each 
contains  emotu ; but  by  fur  the  greater  Mrtion  exists  in  the 
cortical.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  aimulatud  ipet-acuan  the 
brown  contains  16  |>er  cent,  of  mneta,  while  the  red  con- 
tains only  14  jHir  cent. : the  grey  has  not  been  analyzed. 

Another  sort  of  ipecacuan  is  obtained  from  the  Psychotria 
emetica:  tbu  kind  contains  only  U per  cent  of  cineta,  ami 
the  undulated  or  amylaceous  ipecacuan,  the  produce  of  tho 
Tiichardaunia  scabru,  holds  only  6 per  cent,  uf  emeto,  with 

]>er  cent,  of  slarch.  Besides  ihcse,  the  roots  of  numerous 
other  plants  are  used  m tropical  countries  os  emeUcs,  and 
often  termed  ipecacuan. 

Tho  dust  or  |towdur  of  ipecacuan  applied  to  any  mucuus 
surface  causes  irritation  and  incrca.sed  secretion  from  the 
part.  It  is  chictly  employed  to  e.xcite  the  biuinach  either  to 
augmented  secretion,  or  to  invert  its  action,  and  eHcot  vomit- 
ing- It  U also  capable,  by  being  combined  with  other  sub- 
stmees,  of  being  directed  to  the  skin,  and  producing 
increased  perspiration.  When  given  in  very  small  doses,  it 
improves  the  appetite  pnd  digestive  powers ; in  a somewhat 
larger  dose,  it  acts  on  the  intestines ; but  in  a still  larger, 
It  inverts  the  action  uf  the  stomach,  ami  occasions  vomiting, 
it  may  therefore  be  used  in  a gn.-at  many  diseases,  such  as 
indige-stion,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  common  colds,  croup, 
&c.  [Emeta;  EuETtes;  Duphorktich;  Antidotes.] 

IPill'CKATES,  an  Athenian  general,  must  rcruarkablo 
for  a happy  innovation  u{iun  the  antient  routine  of  Greek 
tactics,  which  he  introduced  in  tho  course  of  that  general 
war  which  was  ended  b.c.  3t»7  by  the  peace  of  Anialcidas. 
TIiIh,  like  most  improvements  upon  the  earlier  methods  of 
warfare,  consisted  in  looking,  for  each  individual  soldier, 
rather  to  (he  means  of  ofiepco  than  of  protection.  Ipbi- 
vrates  laid  aside  the  weighty  panoply,  which  tho  regular 
infuiUr}',  composed  of  Greek  citizens,  had  always  worn,  aud 
sulistituted  a light  target  for  the  large  buckler,  and  a 
nuilUKl  jacket  fur  the  coat  of  moil;  at  the  same  time  ho 
uoubled  tho  length  of  the  sword,  usually  worn  (hick  and 
short,  and  iticrca^  in  the  same,  or,  by  some  accounts,  in 
ii  greater  proixirtion,  the  length  of  the  spear.  It  apiH-ars 
that  the  troops  whom  he  thus  armed  and  disciplined  (not 
Atlienian  citizens,  who  would  hanlly  have  submitted  to  the 
necessary  discipline,  but  mercenaries  following  liis  standard, 
like  tho  Free  Companions  of  (he  mi-ldle  ages),  also  carried 
missile  javelins;  and  that  their  favourite  mode  uf  attack 
was  to  Venture  within  throw  of  tho  heavy  column,  the 
weight  of  whose  charge  they  could  not  have  resisted,  iru.st- 
ing  in  their  individual  agility  to  bathe  pursuit.  When 
once  the  close  order  of  tho  column  was  broken,  its  indivi- 
dual soldiers  were  overmatched  by  the  lunger  wca)Kms  ami 
uiicncunibered  movements  of  the  lighter  infantry.  In  this 
wav  Iphicratcs  and  his  targutiers  (peltasttc),  as  they  were 
culh'd,  gained  so  many  successes  that  tho  Peloponnesian 
infuntiy  dared  not  encounter  them,  e.'cecpt  the  Laccdicmo- 
iiis-  is,  who  said  in  wotF  that  their  allies  feared  the  targeiiem 
a.s  vhildren  fear  hobgoblins.  They  wei'e  themselves  taught 
th»  value  of  this  new  force,  n.c.  3U2,  when  Iphicrates  way- 
lali  and  cut  off  nearly  tho  whole  uf  a l^oedmmunian  batta- 
lion The  lo.ss  in  men  was  of  no  moat  amount,  but  that 
heav  r armed  Laccdx'tuonians  should  be  defeated  by  light- 
ormcNl  mercenaries  was  a marvel  to  Greece,  and  a severe 
blow  to  the  national  reputation  and  vanity  of  Sparta.  Ac- 
corrlingly  this  action  niised  tho  credit  of  Iphieratcs  extremely 
high.  Ho  cemmanded  afterwards  in  tho  Hellespont,  b c. 

in  Egjpt,  at  the  request  of  the  Persians,  b.c.  374; 
relieved  Corcyra  in  373,  ami  servcfl  with  credit  on  other  less 
imjvortant  occasions.  {Xen.,  Hell.;  Diod.;  Com.  Nep.) 

IFHIS.  H^bucosians.] 

IPOMiEA,  a genus  of  plants  of  tho  natural  family  of 
Convolvulacem,  w^ich  is  very  closely  allied  to  Convolvulus, 

BindwcctI,  whence  has  been  derived  its  name.  From 
the  mare  minute  investigations  of  modem  botanists  consi- 
derable changes  have  taken  place  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  species  sometimes  referred  to  this  gciuLs  and  sometimes  to 
other  nearlyallied  genera.  M.Choisy,whohasrao8trcccntly 
examined  the  Oriental  Convolvuluccm,  excludes  many  spe- 
cies usually  referred  here,  and  forms  the  genus  of  the  species 
of  Iponica  and  Cunvulvulus  of  authors.  Itiomsea  has  a 
P.  C-.  No.  790. 


5-scpaled  cal)Tt,  a campanulate  corol,  with  five  sfamins 
included  within  it.  Stylo  single;  stigma  hilobod;  lobes 
capitate;  ovary  2-coUetl ; cells  ‘2  seedcd;  capsule  2-cellwl. 
Tho  species  are  very  numerous,  and  found  m the  tropical 
]>arts  of  .Asia,  Afrira,  aiitl  America.  A few  ascend  tho 
mountains  in  such  latitudes.  « 

Most  of  tho  species  are  ornamental ; othere  have  been 
removed  to  (^uamoclit,  Argj  reia,  Pharbiti:^  &c.,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  as  an  article  uf  diet  in  tropical  countries,  to 
Batatas.  B.  odulis  produces  tho  tubers  so  well  known  bv 
the  name  of  Street  P/fiatoes. 

Uko  tho  kindred  genus  Convolvulus,  which  affords  ns 
scammony,  many  of  tho  species  of  Iponitcaare  useful  for 
(heir  purgative  pro]iertic&:  thus  llie  Jalap  plant  is  of  this 
genus  ; and  in  India,  I.  Tui'pclbum  and  emrulea  ore  useful 
for  similar  purposes.  Of  the  last  tho  seeds  only  are  em- 
ployed, and  form  the  hub-al-ni/  of  Arabian  authors,  which 
has  been  usually  translated  grarium  Indieum.  1.  Turf.e- 
thum,  probably  so  called  from  the  Arabic  toorlud,  which 
is  i’soir  no  doubt  dcriveil  from  the  Sanscrit  tripouta  (from 
tri,  three,  and  j.oota,  tho  coat  of  a seed),  or  from  trivril,  an- 
other name,  as  tho  plant  is  an  Indian  one,  ami  its  root  has 
been  long  employctl  in  India  as  a common  purgative.  Thu 
bark  of  the  roots  is  the  part  employed  by  the  ualivos,  as  it 
contains  all  the  active  proportion  which  they  use  fresh, 
rubbed  up  with  milk.  About  six  inches  in  length  of  a root 
us  thick  as  the  little  finger  they  reckon  a coinnton  d*>sc. 
(Koxb.)  It  is  reckoned  an  excellent  substitute  for  Julup, 
and  is  free  from  the  nauseous  taste  and  smell  of  that  drug. 
Tho  plant  is  a native  of  all  ports  of  Contineiilal  and  proba- 
bly of  Insular  India  also,  os  it  is  said  to  bc  found  in  tho 
Society  and  Friendly  Ules  aud  the  New  Hebrides.  (H. 
Ifid  f cd.  Wall.  2,  p.  59.) 


Ipomiw^  JaUpa. 


/.  Jalaf>a  is  a species  which  has  only  recently  l>ccn  accu- 
rately determined,  though  its  root  has  so  long  and  so  exten- 
sively been  employed  as  a powerful  medicinal  agent,  llio 
drug  boin^  cxporterl  from  Vera  Cruz  was  supjwsed  to  bo 
proilucod  m the  hot  country  in  its  imtneiliate  neighbour- 
hood, or  in  that  of  Xala|>a,  and  7.  macrorAiza  of  Micliaux 
was  supjjosod  to  bc  the  plant,  though  this  grows  also  in 
Georgia  and  Florida,  wlicro  no  jalap  has  ever  betm  pro- 
duced, and  its  root  weighs  from  50  to  CO  lbs.  This  was 
sutlicicnt  to  prove  that  it  could  not  bo  the  source  uf  tho 
officinal  drug,  which  is  seldom  lanrcr  than  tho  fist.  Hum- 
® voL.xm.-D 
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D*^Wt  was  however  well  aware  that  ' the  true  Purge  da 
Xalfijia  «!e!ights  only  in  a tcraperato  climate,  or  rather  an 
almost  cold  one.  in  shadcrl  vuUeym  an<l  on  the  sloj)©  of 
loounluins’ OV-fte  5//am,  vol.  iit.);  and  (ho  fad  is  import- 
ant as  showing  that  a temperate  ai>«\  not  a hot  climate  is 
itKjtireci  for  its  cultivation  elsewhere.  Dr.  Coxo,  of  Punn* 
sylvania,  received  in  1827  dirwtly  from  Xulapa  several 
small  Jalap  plants,  one  of  which  ho  suceoedtwl  in  growing 
to  maturity,  and  which  was  oscerlaine*!  by  Dr.  Nultal  to  be 
an  Iiiemma,  and  named  by  him  1.  Ja\a\Hi.  SiK*cimena  and 
seeils,  of  which  the  latter  have  produced  plants,  were  sub* 
BCfluently  procured  by  Dr.  Srhiedc  from  Chiconnuiora,  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  at  an  tdovation 
of  6Ulty  feet.  This  plant,  it  is  now  ascertained,  was  also 
known  to  Miller  from  seeds  sent  by  Dr.  Houston  from 
Mexico,  as  in  the  ‘ Gardener's  Dictionary  ’ a nlant  agreeing 
in  description  with  the  true  Jalap  plant,  and  with  smoolli 
leaves,  is  described.  The  rout  of  this  plant  is  a roundish 
somewhat  pear-shaped  tulMJr,  externally  blackish,  internally 
white,  witli  long  fibres  prm-eeding  from  iU lower  parts.  The 
stem  is  much  <iis{K>se<l  to  twist,  and  rises  to  a considerable 
height  upon  surrounding  objects.  The  leavo.s  are  hean- 
sbaped  and  jwinted,  deeply  sinualcHl  at  the  base,  entiro. 
smooth,  prominently  veinc<t  ujxm  their  under  surface,  and 
supported  upon  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a lively 
purplo  colour,  and  stand  m«>n  peduncles  as  long  as  the  pe- 
tiole.S.  [CONVOLVl'LUS  J ALAPA.] 

IPSAMBUL.  tAnonsAMiuL.] 

IPSUS,  BATTLK  OK.  [AjcrmoNra,  p.  lO.l.} 
IPSWICH,  a j>arliaraentary  Iwrough  and  corporate  town, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Snfi'ulk,  and  distant  f>y  miles  north- 
east from  lyondon,  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill 
near  the  junction  of  tho  rivers  Orwell  and  Gipping.  Ac- 
cortling  to  Camden,  this  town  was  anticntly  called  Gippes- 
wich,  which  iiamo  was  derived  fn)m  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing river  Gippen,  or  Gipping.  and  thence  gradually  became 
changed  into  Yppyswyeho  and  Ipswich.  The  town  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes 
in  991.  by  whom  it  was  pillaged,  and  tho  fortifications  de- 
stroyed. In  the  Confessor's  time,  occortling  to  Domesday 
Bo'»k,  ‘ Queen  Ediva  had  two  parts  here,  and  carl  Gwerl  a 
third,  and  there  were  800  burgesses  paying  custom  to  the 
king.’  Tliu  carlitsl  charter  conferral  upon  the  town  was 
jilted  by  king  John  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  by 
it  numerous  privileges  were  aajuired  by  the  burgesses,  of 
which  privileges  the  chief  were,  that  they  should  have 
a merrham’s  guild,  with  their  own  lianse;  that  no  person 
should  be  ItHlgetl  within  tl>o  borough  without  tho  consent 
of  the  hurges^es;  that  they  sbuuhl  hold  their  lands  and 
tenun^  accord.ng  to  the  customs  of  free  boroughs,  &c. 
Henry  III.  increased  the  privilege.s  of  the  burgessos,  but  m 
tho  reign  of  Edward  I.  iho  borough  was  seizal  by  that 
monarch,  on  account  of  certain  offences  committal  by  the 
inhabitanU,  though  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  them  with 
all  its  liberties.  In  tho  reign  of  Edward  HI.  tho  municipal 

Sjveriiment  ap|rf*ars  to  have  been  again  taken  tiway  from 
le  corporation,  and  committal  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
by  whom  a keeixT  of  tho  town  was  appoinlal,  but  the  cor- 
porate goveniraont  was  soon  restoral,  and  tho  burehal 
privileges  ruufinncd  and  cxiended  by  the  subsequent  char- 
ters of  Richard  II.,  Heniy  VI.,  Etlward  1V„  Richard  UL, 
Henry  Vll.  and  VIll.,  Edwanl  VI.,  Elizulxtlh,  James  1., 
and  Charles  I.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  this  corporation, 
like  many  others,  surrendered  its  charters  and  franchises 
to  the  king,  but  in  the  .36th  year  of  his  reign  the  borough 
was  rc-incorporatal,  with  a new  constitution,  and  by  a 
charter  of  James  H.  tlie  corporate  oflicers  were  released 
frtun  tho  oaths.  The  charters  of  John,  Edward  IV.,  Henr)’ 
VIII.,  and  17  Charles  11..  as  restored  by  tho  proclamation 
of  James,  are  all  considered  as  governing  charior-s.  By  tho 
5 and  0 William  IV.,  cap,  7fi,  tho  council  of  the  borough 
consists  of  a mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  councillors. 
Ips  wich  has  returned  two  loomlKirs  to  parliament  since 
the  2oth  year  of  Henry  VI. 

The  revenue  of  tho  corprjration.  consisting  of  water  rental, 
rents  of  lands,  houses,  mills,  and  other  tenements,  cxcccd-s 
2UUU/.  {ter  annum.  I’he  cx)>cndituro  in  1828  amounted  to 
1529/.  19«.  t(/.,  and  the  cor|>oration  property  is  charged 
with  a debt  of  1 4,300/. 

The  streets  of  Ipswiih,  thaugh  well  paved,  and  liglital 
with  gu-s  are  narrow  and  irregular,  which  is  attributable  to 
the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  town  is  not  known 
,>r  tu  have  suffo'XHl  from  fire,  or  even  from  the  civil  com- 


motions which  convulsed  so  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
alxait  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  an? 
many  good  buihlings,  and  many  extremely  oM,  duooratod 
With  a profusion  of  curiously  carved  images.  Most  of  the 
houses,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  have  convenient  gar- 
dens adjoining  them,  which  render  it  at  once  agreeable, 
airy,  ana  salubrious.  The  water  for  the  supply  of  the  town 
rises  from  springs  in  certain  lands  which  the  corporaiion 
hold  under  lung  leases,  and  it  is  convoyed  into  the  town  by 
pi]>es  laid  down  at  their  expense.  Tho  water  rental,  whicn 
forms  a considerable  part  of  tho  revenue  of  the  cor{ioratk'n, 
has  been  the  source  of  much  discontent  araung  the  inhabi- 
tants, ns  the  former  claim  a mono]>uly  of  the  sup{ily,  and 
the  latter  complain  that  they  are  ill  supplied.  In  the 
Report  of  thu  Commissioners  on  Munici{)ot  CorjMrations, 
18.35,  tho  police  of  tho  town  is  described  os  being  parlicu 
larly  inefficient. 

The  manufactures  of  tho  town  consist  chiefly  in  the 
spuming  of  woidlon  yarn,  shi\>-bui1ding,  sail-making,  &c. 
Its  commerce  arises  from  the  exportation  of  corn,  malt,  and 
other  pnxlucc  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  a har- 
bour for  light  vessels  formed  by  the  mstuary  of  the  Orwell, 
which  is  navigable  at  high  water  up  to  the  bridge,  exrojit 
for  ve«>cU  of  large  burthen,  which  lie  at  l>>wnhain  Reach. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  oliurches  of  Saints 
Clement,  Helen,  I.#aurenrc,  Margaret,  Mary  at  Eltns,  Mury 
at  Kay,  Mar)'  at  Stoke,  Mary  at  Tower,  Matthew,  Nicholas, 
Peter,  and  Stephen.  To  tho  northward  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Kay  was  formerly  a house  of  Black  Friars, 
called  tho  Priory  of  St.  Peter’s.  TIm'  extensive  site  of  this 
convent  was  purchajod  by  the  cor{K)mtion,  »ml  confirmed 
to  them  in  1572  by  the  appcdlaiion  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
Part  of  this  edifice  is  now  occupied  us  an  hospital  for  poor 
boys,  in  which  thov  are  inainlamed,  clothed,  and  edu4-aled, 
but  tho  numlicr  during  the  five  years  preceding  1835  had 
never  cxceedisl  sixteen.  The  revenue  of  the  hospital  is 
cMtiumted  at  40u/.  a year.  In  another  part  of  the  monastery 
is  a s{>acious  n»om  wherein  is  dcjHi'iled  the  town  library, 
the  keys  of  which  are  kepi  by  the  ma>ler  of  the  grammar- 
school,  and  out  of  which  every  rtceman  is  privileged  to  take 
away  any  book  uimn  giving  a pro{>er  receipt.  In  the  spa- 
cious rcfectorv  of  the  same  building,  and  on  the  suulii  side, 
is  now  held  iho  Free  Gramniar-sclioul,  the  dale  of  the  first 
establishment  of  which  is  not  known,  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly prior  to  Iho  year  1477.  Butin  1521  Cartliiiul  Wolsey 
having  intimated  to  tho  univursitv  ef  Oxford  his  design  of 
founding  a coih?gc  (now  Christ  Churchh  the  priory  of  St. 
Peter’swas  sum:iidere<l  to  him  in  1527,  whereon  he  founded 
a school  as  a nursery  for  his  intcndcil  college  at  Oxford, 
and  this  school  is  said  lor  a time  to  have  rivalled  llio.>*e  of 
Eton  and  Winchcslcr.  Queen  Elixalieth,  in  the  tH.*<‘<ind 
and  thinl  years  of  her  reign.  granie<l  two  charters  for  the 
rcgulatiun  of  the  Orammar-schoul  and  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 
At  the  present  time  tho  master  has  a salary  of  150/.  a year; 
he  is  {mivided  with  a dwtdling-liouso,  and  the  appointment 
is  for  life.  Since  tho  Rciiort  of  the  Ckiimuissioners  on 
CTiariiies  a committee  has  been  ap{>oiniud  to  investigate 
: tho  endowments  of  the  Grammar-schuol.  They  state  that  tho 
ortgiiml  emlowmcnt  under  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  38/.  l.tr.  4d.  (ler  annum,  which  wikii  some  sub&eHjneni 
bequests  makes  an  aggroguto  annual  income  of  f>6/.  ^d,\ 

but  it  does  not  appear  from  what  source  Iho  udditional 
funds  are  derivcxl  in  onlcr  to  liquidate  the  master’s  salary 
of  159/.  and  to  defray  the  other  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment. Ipswich  is  in  tho  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  livings 
are  throe  rectories,  of  tho  respective  annual  net  values  o. 
326/.,  337/n  and  82/.,  and  s«,?ven  paid  curacies  of  the  not 
value  of  175/.,  115/.,  81)/.,  103/.,  I5U/.,  138/.,  ami  103/.  Tho 
borough  is  divided  into  fourteen  parishes,  the  nggregnto 
population  of  which  in  1831  was  20,201  persons.  (Gough's 
Camden' t Britannia ; Carlisle's  Jindm^ed  Schools ; Beauties 
of  Knslautl  and  Wales  ; Ptirliamentary  Fajicrs,  &c.) 

IRAKAJE.MI.  [Prrsia.] 

IRAK  ARABI.  [Baguao.I 

IRAPUA'l’O.  [Maxteo.] 

IRELAND,  the  second  in  size  of  tho  BrilUh  islands, 
and  the  >iecond  largest  island  of  Europe,  lies  west  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  general  maps  of  Ire- 
land at  present  pubiishiKl  are  too  imperfect  to  give  the  means 
of  stating  its  position  more  accurately  than  ilml  it  lies  be- 
tween 51"  25'  and  55®  22'  N.  lal.  and  5"  27'  and  10®  35'  W. 
long.  Tlie  arm  oftho  Atlantic  which  sejiarates  Ireland  frum 
Great  Britain,  and  bounds  it  on  the  norih-uost,  cast,  and 
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•outh-«ast,  is  narrowest  at  its  northern  oxtromity,  where  it 
ts  called  the  North  Channel,  and  the  opposite  coasts  ap- 
pn>aeh  within  14  milirs,  between  tlio  Mull  of  Caiityre  in 
Scotland  ami  Fair  Head  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  South- 
ward from  this,  that  part  of  the  channel  which  contains  the 
Isle  of  Man  expands  to  a breadth  of  120  miles,  between 
the  coasts  of  Louth  and  Lancashire,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  Irish  Sea,  Being  again  contracted  by  the  projecting 
coast  of  Wales  to  a brea«lth  of  about  Go  miles,  it  oasumus 
the  name  of  St.  George's  Chamiei,  which  it  bears  until  it 
expands  into  the  Atlantic  at  its  southern  extremity.  The 
remainder  of  the  coast-line  on  the  north-west,  wi'st,  and 
south-west  is  foruKHl  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  chief 
lines  of  communication  Wi ween  Ireland  and  Groat  Britain 
are  from  Londonderry  to  Gla-sgow,  13S  miles;  fn>m  Belfast 
to  Glasgow,  107  miles,  and  to  Liver|H)<>I,  1-^6  miles;  from 
IXmaghatlee  to  Poripatrick,  21  miles;  from  Dublin  to  Liver- 
^Hwl,  130  miles,  to  Holyhead,  63  miles,  to  Port-Uimilleyn, 
70  miles : from  Waterford  to  Bristol,  222  miles ; from  Cork 
to  jli’i'^iul,  263  milos-^Kuiling  distances. 

According  to  the  Map  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Didusion  of  Useful  Knowlotige,  the  greatest  length  of  Irv- 
land,  in  a line  nearly  from  north  to  south,  is  from  Bhxnly 
Kurland  Point  in  the  county  of  Donegal  to  the  Old  Head  of 
Kiusnle  in  Cork,  245  miles;  and  the  greatest  breudib,  from 
Aehill  Head  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  west,  to  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Strangford  in  tho  county  of  Down,  a little 
to  the  north  of  cast,  2UU  miles.  In  an  oblique  direction  tho 
greatest  length  is,  from  Fairhcad  in  the  county  of  Antrim  to 
Misen  Head  in  the  county  of  Cork.  .106  miles,  in  a line 
bearing  uorth-north‘>easl  by  south-soulh-west.  Pending  llie 
completion  of  the  Ordnance  Suney  of  Ireland,  nothing  ciui 
be  slatetl  with  certainly  reganling  the  area  of  Irelumf  It 
is  however  estimateil  in  the  Map  publi-hed  by  the  Society 
for  the  Dififusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  at  1 3.464.343 
statute  acres,  or  28,ti6l  statute  square  miles,  of  which 
216,252  statute  acres  are  underwater.  Another  estimate 
made  in  lb31  is  as  follows: — 

StaluW  A«Kt. 

Dry  land  ....  14,663,473 

Unprofitable,  mountain  and  bog  ^,34U,736 

Lakes  ....  455.393 


Total  . 20,399,066 ; 

but  this  is  probably  above  the  true  amount. 

Genbral  FBATUKES.-^The  general  form  of  the  island  is 
that  of  an  oblique  p;iruUcl'*gram,  tho  longer  diagonal  lying 
between  Muon  Head  on  the  south-west  und  Fair  Head  on 
the  north-cast,  and  the  shorter  between  Erris  Head  on  the 
north-west  and  Carn.soru  Point  on  the  south-east  Tho 
South-westerly  ikirtiun  of  the  island,  which  is  most  exposed 
to  the  Atlantic,  is  deeply  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea 
pcnutratiiig  bctwuim  rocky  and  mountainous  promontories: 
tho  western  shore  in  general  i$  lofty  and  prucipitous,  and 
the  eastern  Hut  and  little  indented. 

Tho  most  remarkable  feature  in  tho  distribution  of  high 
and  low  land  over  the  surface  is  tho  great  Umcstunu  plain 
which  occupies,  with  little  interruption,  almost  tliu  whole  of 
the  central  district  extending  from  tho  sea  at  Dublin  on  the 
cast  to  tho  bay  of  G.dwuy  on  tho  west,  und  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Sligo  and  Fermanagh  on  the  north  to  tho  confines  of 
Cork  and  Waterford  on  the  south.  The  chief  mountain- 
gruu|)s  are  either  external  to  this  plain,  or  risu  in  insulated 
ridges  near  its  borders.  Commencing  from  Dublin,  where  j 
it  touches  the  sea,  the  first  intor\'al  between  the  limestone 
country  and  the  Channel  is  occupied  by  tho  granite  range 
of  the  Wicklow  and  Mount  Leinster  Mountains,  which  ex- 
tends southward  from  tho  confines  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
into  Curlow,  und  terminates  near  the  conlluence  of  tho 
Harrow'  and  Nuro.  From  the  Hanks  of  this  chain  a cliy- 
sluta  formation  extends  on  the  ono  band  into  the  eastern 
portion  of  Kildare,  and  on  tho  other  to  the  sea,  forming  the 
more  cultivable  portions  of  Wicklow,  and  almost  the  entiro 
of  Wexford;  this  latter  district  is  interspersed  with  pro- 
truded masses  of  quartz  and  greenstone.  Abutting  on  the 
soulhcm  extremity  of  this  granite  range  commences  a scries 
of  mountain-groups  skirting  the  Umontonc  plain  on  tho 
south.  The  main  constituent  of  these  elevations  is  clay- 
slate  and  old  congloraurato  supporting  Hanks  of  yellow 
saridstonc.  One  group,  that  of  tho  Gaulteos  in  Tipperary,  is 
entirely  insulated  by  tho  limestone,  which  also  occupies 
several  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  external  district  and  in 
some  places  penetrates  to  the  sea.  This  is  tho  most  exten- 


sive mountain  district  of  Ireland.  Commencing  from  the 
east  tho  Slievenaman,  Knockmildown,  and  Gaultee  ranges 
extend  in  surcessive  elevations  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
across  the  south  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperarv,  and  Limerick; 
after  subsiding  under  the  coal  district  which  spreads  from 
Limerick  over  the  north-east  of  K«ry,  they  rise  again  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  where  Mount  Brandon  terminates  the 
Herie.<i  in  a lofty  promontory  which  separates  the  bay  of 
Dingle  from  tlic  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Southward  fVom 
iheso  groups  the  ."arae  formation  occupies  the  entire  coun- 
ties of  Cork  and  Kerry;  the  elevations  here  towards  the 
east  are  moderate  and  the  country  fertile,  but  they  spread 
over  a wider  surface  and  attain  a greater  altitude  as  they 
trend  towards  the  sea,  occupying  the  whole  WL-stern  part  of 
Cork  and  the  southcrti  jMirtioii  of  Kerry  with  precipitous 
ond  sterile  riilges,  among  which  MacGillicuddy’s  Reeks  in 
Kerry  riso  to  the  height  of  3404  feet,  being  the  highest 
greutid  in  Ireland.  Northward  from  Dingle  Bay  the  Time 
stone  district  again  touches  tho  sea,  but  throughout  the 
western  ]>arts  of  Limerick  und  Clare  it  is  ovctlaiil  by  the 
great  Muiialcr  roal-lrnrl,  from  under  which  it  again  emerges 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Galway.  North  and  west 
of  Galway  the  space  lK.‘lweeii  tlic  limestone  plain  and  the 
sea  is  again  occupied  by  niounlains.  An  extensive  tract 
of  granite  with  |>c«ks  of  quartz  and  greenstone  rising  to 
the  height  of  2460  feet  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  tho 
bay  of  Galway,  and  from  this  point  northwanl  to  Killalla 
Buy  a series  of  primitive  rocks  consisting  chiefly  of  mica- 
slate  and  protruded  mo-^ises  of  quartz  is  interposed  between 
the  Atlatitic  and  tho  inland  plain,  except  in  one  instanoo 
whore  the  limestone  tetiches  to  llie  sou  through  tho  low 
eoiiutrv  connecting  the  plains  of  Mayo  with  the  head  of 
Clow  Bay.  A priinitivo  riilge  of  mica-shlc  and  granite, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  limostone  which  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  the  coast,  prolongs  this  district  norlJiward 
andwcsiwanl  through  Sligo  to  within  a short  distance  of  tho 
borders  of  IXmegal,  where  it  subsides  to  rise  again  in  that 
cxtendcHl  primitive  formnliun  which  occupies  almost  all  the 
county  of  Donegal  and  si  great  part  of  the  counties  of  Derry 
' and  Tyrone.  The  nurih-wchtern  portion  of  tliw  district  con- 
' sists  of  granite  and  quartz  with  numerous  veins  of  priinitivo 
limestone,  which  is  al-o  of  frwjucnt  occurrence  throughout 
the  great  field  of  mica-slate  that  constitutes  the  remainder 
and  j'Ues  in  mountains  from  I56U  to  25uu  feet  high.  This 
di.slrict  is  succeeded  on  the  cast  by  tho  great  tia|i-ficld  of 
Antrim,  which  overlies  it  through  an  extent  of  nearly  BUO 
stjuare  miles:  the  cap  of  trap  is  supported  throughout  by 
a bed  of  chalky  white  liroesiuno  rcjutsiug  on  lias,  the  de- 
nuded edges  or  which  give  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
colouring  and  structure  to  the  cliffs  of  that  coast:  the  sub 
stratum  of  raicu-slate  protrudes  from  below  the  sujierin- 
cumbent  masses  at  the  north-easlem  extremity  of  the  fu-ld. 
and  crossing  the  Channel  re-appears  in  Scotland.  The 
clay-slate  tract  which  succ'cods  the  trap-field  on  tho  south 
and  west,  extending  over  Down  and  Armagh  into  Mona 
ghan,  Louth,  und  imrU  of  Cavan,  Meuth,  Longford,  and 
Roscommon,  also  ro-up{>ears  on  the  op^wsito  side  of  the 
Channel,  forming  the  gruuwacku  dialrict  which  extends 
from  Portpulriok  to  Su  Abb’s  Head  on  the  Fsilh  of  Forth 
Tho  granite  group  of  tho  Mournc  Mountains  and  the  granite 
and  greenstone  group  of  Slievu  Galiion  occupy  a consider 
able  portion  of  this  clay-slate  tract,  protruding  in  conspicuous 
masses  in  the  southern  ]>arts  of  Down  and  Armagh  to  a 
height  of  2500  feet  and  upwuitU.  This  completes  the  circuit 
of  the  interior  plain  wdiich  exienils  between  the  last-men 
tioned  di.>itrict  and  Dublin  to  tho  sea. 

Tho  principal  deiachtHl  groups  which  occur  within  the 
limestone  plain  are  the  Kliuvo  Bloom  and  Slicvo  Ihiughta 
ranges,  consisting  of  nuclei  of  clay-slato  supporting  Hanks 
of  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  wliich  extend  to  a coiisidcrablo 
distance  on  each  side  of  tho  valley  of  the  Shannon  in  the 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Queen’s  Couiitv,  and  Clare  and 
Galway  respectively.  A tract  of  old  red  sandstoiio  riset 
into  a chain  of  moderate  elevation  on  tho  borders  of  Ros- 
common and  Sligo  in  tho  north-west  ]iart  of  tho  plain,  and 
several  greenstone  elevations  diversify  its  surface  in  tho 
centre  and  south-west. 

Tlie  limestone-plain  likewise  contains  six  coal-districts 
the  Leinster,  or  Castlceumer  district,  on  the  south-east ; Lbo 
Slieve  Arda,  or  Tipperary  district,  on  tho  south ; tho  Mun- 
ster district,  extending  through  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Clnre,  on  tho  south-west ; the  Ix>cb 
Allen  district,  round  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  on  the  nortb 
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west ; and  Uic  Monaghan  ami  Tyrone  districts,  on  the  m^rth 
there  is  al»o  a coal  district  of  small  extent  in  the  north*  ^ 
eastern  extremity '»f  Iho  county  of  Antrim.  Thu  coal  raised 
in  the  southern  districts  is  anthracite,  nr  hliml-coal;  that 
raised  in  the  districts  north  of  Dublin  U bituuiiuuu.s.  j 

In  adchlion  to  these  the  central  district  of  Ireland  mntains  i 
upwards  of  one  million  of  acres  of  bo;r.  comprohendiMl  for 
the  most  part  within  that  portion  which  would  becmbrace<l 
by  lines  drawn  from  Wicklow  to  Galway,  and  from  Howth- 
hcad  to  Sligo.  Tlie  greater  portion  of  these  bogs  lies  west 
of  tlie  Shannon  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Roscommon, 
and  Mayo;  the  remainder,  extending  in  \arious  tracts 
through  King’s  Cj>unty.  I.A)ngford,  Westmeath,  and  Kildare, 
i.H  known  collectively  as  the  Bjg  of  Allen.  Nimierous 
ridges  of  limestone-gravel,  ciilleil  Eskers,  surrounding  these 
several  divisions,  ufTcr  an  unlimitoil  supply  of  the  material 
best  adapted  for  their  improvement.  It  is  calculated  that  an 
expense  of  1/.  5r.  per  acre  would  be  suflicsent  for  the  drain- 
age of  these  hogs,  which  are  at  present  inaccessible  and 
useless  for  tho  puqioscs  of  turbary. 

Besides  these  encumbrances  the  lower  carbontferons  lime- 
stone, which  constitutes  the  central  plain,  is  overlaid  in 
many  Iracls  towards  tho  bordem  of  the  district  by  the  upper 
or  splintery  limestone,  and  this  is  generally  accompanied  by 
n craggy  and  rough  surface : such  is  tho  ease  in  the  vicinity 
of  cat'll  of  the  coal  districts  and  throughout  the  counties  of 
i)ligo,  Fennanagh,  Cavan,  and  l>'i!rim.  These  districts 
contain  numerous  cavoms,  and  streams  sinking  into  sub- 
tcrnncan  channels  arc  here  of  fretjuent  occurrence. 

By  much  tlio  greater  purl  of  the  central  plain  however  is 
unincumbered,  and  has  the  pure  carboniuTtms  limestone 
for  its  substratum.  Throughout  these  districts  the  soil  is 
rich  and  sweet,  and  the  surface  gently  undulating.  The 
mountain  groups  and  waste  lands  on  the  whole  occupy  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  entire  island,  and  many 
of  the  districts  lying  without  the  central  plain  rival  the 
richest  limestone  lands  in  easiness  of  acec'S  and  fertility. 

i?<Vcr»  and  lAtkes. — From  the  arrangement  of  the  moun- 
tain groups  round  the  borders  of  tho  central  plain  the 
courses  of  the  greater  number  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland  arc 
necessarily  short.  Of  those  which  drain  the  external  dis- 
Iricis  llio  chief  arc  the  Biackwalcr  and  IjCc  in  Cork,  the 
Foyle  in  D-megal  and  Derry,  tho  Bunn  and  Eagan  in 
Antrim  and  I)<t\vn,  and  Iho  Slaney  in  Wexford.  The  rivers 
of  the  central  district  have  longer  courses  and  a much 
greater  body  of  water.  The  chain  of  Slievc  Bloom  and  the 
low  range  of  tho  Eskers  divide  the  central  plain  longitudi- 
iinlly  into  two  unei^ual  portions,  of  which  tho  wc->tem 
division  is  by  muoh  the  greater.  Tlie  enslom  or  stuallcr 
division  is  again  subdivided  by  the  summit-level  of  the  bog 
of  Allen  into  a northern  district,  tho  waters  of  which  dU- 
charge  themselves  into  the  Irish  Sea  by  llio  Boyne,  and  a 
southern  district,  which  sends  its  drainage  in  an  oppofite 
direction  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  united  sli'cams  of  tho 
Barrow.  Nore,  and  Suir.  all  navijmblc  rivers.  The  western 
d^^i^ion,  which  much  excee<ls  the  unitetl  basins  of  thc.«e 
several  rivers,  is  drained  solely  by  tho  Shannon,  which, 
from  its  great  body  of  water  and  cour.^o  through  a Hat 
cmmtrv,  jio'^sessea  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  liehig 
navigable  from  its  source  to  its  moulh.  a distance  of  nearly 
‘J40  inilcvt.  Those  portions  of  the  central  plain  which  lie 
beyond  the  basins  of  the  Shannon  and  Boyno  discharge 
their  chief  drainage  into  a series  of  lakes  which  skirt  the 
limits  of  the  limestone  country  on  tlie  west  and  north.  The 
lakes  of  Galway  and  Mayo  foim  such  a series,  separating 
the  primitive  district  of  Connaught  from  tho  plain  on  the 
west;  the  extended  lino  of  l^n-h  Erne  in  like  manner 
drains  that  portion  of  the  central  plain  which  strx'tchc.s 
towards  the  primitive  district  of  Donegal  and  the  high 
lands  of  Tyrone  on  tho  north;  and  Loch  Neagh  collects 
tho  waters  of  the  remainder  by  the  Blnrkwatcr  River  on 
the  north-east.  The  oth«‘r  principal  lakes  of  Ireland  lie 
within  the  basin  of  tho  Shannon,  liio.«cof  mostcoiisorjuence 
being  merely  exi»an?.ions  of  that  river.  The  wnlcr-power 
atTorded  by  tlie  different  rivers  and  natural  dnms  of  Ireland 
is  grwilcr  than  in  any  equal  extent  of  acces.'.iblo  country  in 
Europe.  The  surface  of  all  the  lakes  in  Ireland  is  esU- 
inaii'd  at  2I3.?52  statute  acres,  or  33C  square  miles. 

(Uimate. — Tliero  is  hut  a small  j>ortion  of  Ireland  which 
U mure  than  fifiv  miles  distant  from  the  sea-coast,  and  on 
three  sides  of  the  island  tho  Atlantic  Oct'nu  extends  unin-  i 
tcrruptcsl ' hence  the  climate  U more  moist  and  less  liable  : 
to  severe  cohl  than  iu  any  of  tho  ncigbbuui'ing  countries. ' 


On  an  average  of  five  ycara  ending  with  IS29  the  ai;nua. 
quantity  of  ra;n  which  fell  at  Cork  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  island  was  36  inches,  and  in  a like  caicnlation 
for  Derry,  at  its  northern  extremity,  the  average  annual 
quantity  wa.H  31  inches;  being  in  both  cases  coh>iderably 
above  the  average  qnunlily  for  mo^t  jiarls  of  Great  Britain, 
though  much  below  the  average  at  Kendal,  K<-swirk,  and  a 
few  other  places.  Fro.sts  are  rarclv  severe  in  Irulattd,  and 
snow  does  not  lie  so  long  as  in  England;  neither  are  thun- 
der-storms of  so  frequent  occurrence  or  of  so  formidabla 
a character.  The  extension  of  tillage  luis  contributed  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  les.st>n  the  extreme  moisture  com- 
plained of  by  early  historians ; and  to  the  quantity  of  dark- 
colourctl  earth  now  annually  turned  up  ititelligoiU  writers 
attribute  a fact  often  remarked  by  old  pcrsmi.s  that  tho 
winters  have  latterly  become  inuch  nnlder.  The  prevalent 
winds  ore  from  the  west  and  south,  and  llic.-o  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a mild  slate  of  the  atmo.spherc.  Eii.'terly 
winds  are  keen,  and  much  dreaded  by  invalids.  Instances 
of  longevity  arc  numerous  and  the  population  generally 
healthy. 

The  chief  charactenslics  of  the  scenery  of  Ireland  are 
freshness  and  vcnluro'  thesurfuee  is  less  rugged  limn  that 
of  Scotland,  and  more  vanod  and  undulating  than  that  of 
England  ; it  is  however  generally  dcflciont  in  timber.  'Ilic 
works  of  various  tourists  have  latterly  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern districts. 

IIisToux'  ANU  Antiquities.— In  Ihcvanotis  names  of  Ire- 
land, as  known  to  the  classic  writerp,  Iris.  Icrnis,  luveriiis. 
Hibernia,  &c.,  the  radical  Ir  or  Kri,  by  which  it  is  still 
known  to  its  own  naiives,  plainly  traceable.  It  is  cu.sio- 
mary  among  the  Irish  to  indicate  a country  by  the  uflix  Ily 
or  Hua,  somclinies  written  0,  n.s  in  the  case  of  proper 
names,  signifying  literally  * the  (dwelling  of  the)  sons  of 
familyof.’suchAsHy-Mnnia,  Hy-Tuiiirc.  lly-Brazil,  &:r.  In 
adding  this  tillix  to  nanies  bi-jinning  with  a vowel  it  is 
optional  to  insert  a consonant  to  prevent  the  concurrence 
of  open  sounds,  thus  //y-r-AVicA,  moaning  (he  country  of 
ihc  descendants  of  Eacli  or  Aiaciis.  Again,  this  alllx 
requires  the  gemtive,  which  in  /•>/  is  F.rtn,  and  thus  nil 
variations  of  the  name,  fiom  the  7/j> of  Diodorus  Sienlu.s, 
and  the  Ir-land  and  Irfl-nid  of  nuxleni  times,  to  the  Irrnts 
(Ilt/'FrntK)  of  the  Orphic  poems,  and  the  Hibernia  {Hy- 
b-krtliu^  of  Latin  writers,  wmihl  seem  lobe  accounted  for. 

Tho  name  Sr'ifia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  t-j 
Ireland  till  about  the  end  of  tlie  third  century,  from  wliicli 

I>  time  tutheheginningof  thec’loveiith  it  continued  to  indicato 
that  country  exclusively. 

Tho  Scoii,  who  Were  in  po.'<'^^ssion  of  the  island  at  the  timo 
of  the  intnxluclion  of  Christianity,  appear  to  have  been  to 
' a great  extent  the  succcss.irs  of  « people  wbo-io  name  ami 
I monuments  indieato  a cli».-o  aflliiity  with  the  lli  lgto  of 
SontIuTij  Britain.  A jH'uplu  alsocallitlCrnitlmoby  llielrish 
annalist.'S,  who  are  identifiable  with  the  Piets  of  Northern 
Britain,  conlimicil  to  inhabit  a p>>rtiun  of  the  island  di.-liiict 
from  the  Scoii  until  after  the  Christian  nnsvioii ; ond  it  is 
observable  that  the  names  t>f  mountains  and  remarkable 
places  in  that  district  siill  strikingly  resemble  the  loixigra- 
nhical  nomenclature  of  those  parts  of  North  Britain  which 
have  not  boon  afli-cled  by  llio  Bcotic  conquest.  The  momi- 
incnts  and  relics  which  attest  the  presence  of  a peujde 
considerably  advanced  in  civilisation  at  some  period  ii 
Ireland,  such  as  Cyclo]ioan  buildings,  sepulchral  mounds 
containing  stone  chambers,  mines,  bronze  instruments  ami 
wcaixms  of  classic  form  and  elegant  workmanship,  would 
appear  to  l)o  relerrible  to  some  of  tho  proflccessors  of  tho 
Scoti,  and  indicate  a close  afiinity  between  thiicnrlii'st  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  and  that  antient  ]icople,  by  some  referred 
to  n Pliocnician  origin,  whose  vestiges  of  a similar  klmi 
abound  ihrouglioul  the  south  and  S4>ulh-wcst  of  Europe. 

The  Seoti  were  not  builders  in  stone,  at  loa>t  in  the  ir 
civil  edifices,  m>r  did  they  use  bronze  implements.  Tlii  ir 
own  (raditiixi  is  that  they  came  originally  from  Si-yibia,  by 
which  is  meant  the  north-eastern  i>art  of  central  Kiimpe, 
which  ap|K-ars  to  be  rtmfirrced  by  tho  fact  that  the  ontii-nt 
tojiogniphy  of  the  country,  in  ’districts  where  lh<*  Sci'tic 
inva-ion  has  not  wholly  obliteralcd  it.  points  at  the  Welsh 
language  as  the  nearest  representative  of  that  sjHiken  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti,  and  that  ihcchicTdistinrtionH 
which  at  present  ixwt  between  the  Irish  and  Welsh  lan- 
guages are  rcfeiriblc  to  a Gothic  or  Northern  Europi^aij 
source. 
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rhe  general  conversion  of  iho  Irish  Scots  to  Christianity 
took  place  in  the  earlier  and  middle  portion  of  the  Afth 
century.  The  prhicipal  instrumeJit  in  ofTectin^  the  change 
was  Patrick,  who  Inndcfl  in  Ireland  on  this  muaion  in  the 
vear  -132.  Before  thb  time  Christianity  had  made  aome 
orogress,  but  the  moss  uf  the  people  were  heathens.  Tlie 
form  of  churcti  govi  vmneut  introduced  by  Patrh  k was  epi.s- 
copal : in  his  doctrine  and  that  of  his  successors  for  many 
centuries  it  Is  atliriucd  that  there  are  no  traces  of  tliose 
peculiar  tenets  which  the  Reformed  churches  rejected  in 
the  Hixtceutli  century. 

A considerable  advance  in  civilization  followed  (he  intro- 
duvlion  of  the  new  religion.  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
got  sumo  Aioting  among  the  clersy,  and  an  improved  system 
of  architecture  Mraroe  requisite  for  religious  cdiHces.  The 
Irish  round  towers  are  now  generally  ascribc<l  to  an  cccle.sias- 
tical  origin,  and  arc  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  centuries,  which  fonn  perhaps 
the  most  prosjicrous  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
From  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  till  the  coming  of  the 
English,  in  a.d.  1170,  the  disputes  of  the  petty  princes  of 
the  country,  and  the  frequent  depredations  uf  the  Danes 
and  other  northern  pirates,  render  the  amials  uf  Ireland  a 
melancholy  scries  of  feuds  and  disasters. 

Up  to  this  time  the  government  of  the  island  had 
usually  b(S2u  vested  in  One  monarch,  who  was  entitled  to 
certain  subsidies  ami  services  from  the  petty  kings  of  the 
provinces,  and  they  in  like  manner  levie<l  contributions 
from  the  minor  chiefs  of  territories.  lXn*iui)d  Mac  Mur- 
rough,  king  of  Leinster,  having  seduced  the  wife  of  one  of 
these  petty  princes,  and  otherwise  grown  oppressive  to  his 
sulijccts,  was  exi^ellcd  from  his  dominions  in  and  lied 
fur  succour  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  who,  having 
altv‘ady  i»htaincd  a grant  of  Ireland  from  |k>]>c  Adrian  IV., 
readily  gave  his  countenance  to  the  restoration  of  Mac  Mur- 
rough  on  receiving  his  oath  of  allegiance ; but.  being  at 
that  time  engaged  in  a war  with  th<^  Frencli,  he  was  unable 
personally  to  imdorlake  the  exi»edition.  Several  WeNh 
adventurers  however,  having  obtainoil  bis  licence  to  embark 
in  the  undertaking,  fitted  out  a small  armament,  with  which 
they  landed  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  month  of  May, 
A.i>.  1170.  The  conquest  of  the  entire  island  was  S'jon 
effected.  In  1 17-1.  the  king,  coming  over  in  person,  received 
the  submission  of  the  Irish  monarch,  and  of  ulmo-t  alt  the 
provincial  and  petlv  kin^  and  in  the  same  year  had  his 
title  conAnneil,  am)  the  uisciplino  of  the  Iri-h  ami  English 
churches  assimilated  at  a general  synod  of  tho  Irish  clergy 
held  at  Cashel. 

The  ctiuiitry  was  now  portioned  out  among  the  Anglo- 
Norman  oonquerors,  and  with  the  introduction  of  English 
modes  of  tenure  the  erection  of  courts  of  law  and  appjint- 
ment  of  executive  nulhorilicji  had  their  cominencoment. 
The  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  John,  who  succeetled 
his  fallier  as  lord  uf  Ireland,  i.i  the  epoch  to  .wliicli  the 
final  division  into  counties  is  generally  referred.  TIiLs  divi- 
sion  np])cars  to  have  embraced  almost  the  entire  of  Ireland, 
although  through  subseaucut  reverses  most  of  the  counties 
in  Ulster  and  Connaugnt  ccaso<l  tv>  Ihj  considered  shire 
ground.  Tliosc  disjwters  wore  chietty  owing  to  the  exor- 
bitant pjwcrs  enjoyed  within  their  several  territories  by  tho 
great  lunls  of  the  country,  who  finding  the  Iridi  customs 
more  congenial  to  arbitrary  authority,  by  degrees  fell  away 
from  the  exercise  of  the  English  law’,  and  assumovl  tho  cha- 
racters of  despotic  chienains.  In  particular,  tho  family  of 
tlie  Do  Burgho's  in  Ulster  and  Omnaught,  being  released, 
by  tho  murder  of  William  carl  of  Ulster,  in  a d.  133.3,  from 
tho  restraint  which  he  had  for  some  time  exercised  over 
theto,  scizc<l  Iho  better  part  of  the  latter  province  and  as- 
sumed Irish  names;  whde  the  northern  native  Irish  re- 
crossing  the  river  Banu,  beyond  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  confined,  drove  the  English  out  of  the  north-cistern 
parts  of  Ulster,  and  narrowed  the  pale  in  that  direction  to 
the  county  of  Lmtli.  In  like  manner  the  families  of  Des- 
mond ami  Kihlare,  having  possessc*!  themselves  of  a great 
partof  ^tunstcr  and  Leinster,  inlroiluccd  the  Irish  customs 
on  that  side,  so  that  on  the  accession  of  king  Henry  VUI. 
there  was  but  an  inconsidcmblo  tract  along  the  eastern 
coast  in  which  the  English  law  was  fully  reci)gnised. 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Elizahctli  and 
James  I.,  the  English  govcrnmcnl  having  now  the  <loublo 
initivo  of  ctfecting  a religious  as  well  as  a civil  reforma- 
tion in  Ireland,  applied  themselves  with  great  energy  to 
U\e  recovery  of  their  authority,  ami,  after  a tedious  series 


of  rebellions  and  confiscations,  succeeded  at  length,  in  tho 
bcgimiinji;  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  making  the  entire 
island  shire-ground,  and  planting  a numerous  Prolestant 
proprietary  in  Ulster.  The  Reformed  church  had  alreaily 
been  established  in  a.d.  1 535;  but  tho  great  body  of  tho 
native  Irish  still  continued  aUuched  to  the  Homan'Catholic 
faith. 

In  October,  1C41,  a rebellion,  having  for  its  olijtvri  the 
overthrow  of  the  new  establishment  and  the  restoraiiun  of 
the  old  proprietors  to  their  estates,  broke  out  among  tiic 
native  Iri.^h,  and  was  afterwards  juiue<l  by  the  chief  Ro- 
man Cutliolic  nobility  and  gentry;  the  result  of  tlie  civil 
wars  vvhirh  ensued  was  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  and 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  a general  confiscation  of  their 
lands. 

On  the  accession  of  Janies  II.,  and  the  prospect  of  a ru- 
ostahlisliment  of  the  Roman  Citliolic  church,  the  .«:amo 
party  again  rose  to  considerable  ^•ovve^,  and  on  king  Jame.s 
retiring  to  Ireland  after  the  revolution  of  IC88,  they  sup- 
ported his  cau-e  through  an  arduous  war  of  thieo  years’ 
iMiiiinuanoe,  until  after  the  defeats  of  the  Boyne  ond 
Aughriiu,  vvl-.en  they  fimdly  capitulated  at  Limerick,  on  llie 
3rd  October,  1G'J2.  Extensive  confiscations  followed  this  civil 
war  also.  The  mihtn^'  men  and  other  more  ai'live  niemliers 
of  the  Rtmiau  Catholic  party  left  the  country,  and  ciitcreil 
into  the  service  urdifierunt  slates  on  the  Continent,  where 
they  very  generally  di-ilinguished  themselves  by  (heir  fidelity 
and  bravery.  Those  who  remained,  still  constituting  the 
bulk  of  the  |Kipul:itiun  uf  the  island,  were  licncefurtU  treated 
with  extreme  severit) ; ^et,  notwithstanding  the  haishiuss 
of  the  |iennl  laws  from  lime  to  time  enacted  against  Roman 
Catholics,  the  country  generally  prospered  during  the  ecu- 
tury  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  tliat  ensued.  The  ex- 
ample of  tho  American  and  French  revolutions  however 
liavin;;  created  a democratic  spirit  among  many  of  the 
northern  Frotestants,  and  some  of  tlicm  having  taken  up 
ai'ms  in  the  year  17'Jh,  leil  to  another  rising  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  peasantry  of  much  the  »-ame  character  v.i:lt 
those  in-urrcctions  in  which  their  ancestors  had  mifortu- 
nalely  been  so  often  cngageiL  This  rel>cllion,  being  likewi-o 
supprcb'cd,  led  (lie  way  to  the  .Act  of  Union,  by  which  tho 
[•arliauienl  of  Ireland,  which  had  of  late  years  enjoyed  an 
ahvolutc  indepemlcnco  of  all  power  but  the  crown,  was 
merged  in  that  of  the  United  Kmgflom,  a.d.  IStiU. 

The  Irish  Roman  Calhulies,  who  had  greatlv  incrca«c<l  <n 
wealth  ami  numbers  since  (he  time  of  the  l/nion.  were  in 
the  year  1H29  admitted  generally  to  tlie  political  privi- 
leges onjoytMl  by  Protestant  dissenters.  Tlie  Hefurm  Act 
co'n.siderably  added  to  Ibeir  political  iiillucnco,  and  various 
cliangcs  arc  now  in  progress  and  operation,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  vs  hicli  is  to  give  them  a large  share  of  }>ohlical 
power  ill  the  state. 

Poi'L'LATiON.— Notwithstanding  tho  numerous  colonics 
of  British  who  have  from  time  to  tiino  settled  in  Ireland, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  pojmlation  is  still  of  the  native  Irish 
race.  TIk- native  Irish  arc  of  a warm  and  imaginative  dis- 
position, with  much  natural  eloq.ueiice  and  a strong  jwreep- 
tion  of  humour;  they  arc  very  liospitablo,  and  individually 
binvc ; the  prevailing  vices  of  tlie  national  character  are 
iiuprovidence  and  a disposition  to  riotous  excitement. 
During  tho  wars  in  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  were  re- 
duced to  considerably  less  than  a million  in  numlicr,  but  in 
ihusubseiiuonl  prc^re.vsof  the  population  they  have  increased 
in  a inucii  moru  rapid  ratio  than  cither  their  English  or 
Scottish  fellow-countrymen.  TIic  following  (ablo  exhibits 
(ho  numbers  of  (he  entire  population  at  tho  several  dates 
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Hfl«  aMrrtaiiMd. 
Hearth-money  collectors 
Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 

Mr.  Nowcnham’»  estimate  . 

Under  Act  33  Ge«>.  111.,  c.  120 
Under  Act  I Will.  IV..  c.  19 
(Estimnte<l  by  the  Commissioners  on 
I Public  Instruction  . . . 

(Estimated  by  Irish  Railway  Com-; 
I missioner* 
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4,088,226 

5.395,436 

6,801,827 

7,767,401 

[7,954,100 

f 8,323,750 


Tlie  dislributiou  of  this  very  largo  po|5ulntion  ia  chietly 
Iciwurds  the  eastern  aide  of  the  island ; the  west  and  north- 
west are  comi»aralively  thinly  inhabited.  The  gmieral  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  considerably  improved  of  late  years, 
but  still  theru  is  a very  numerous  class  of  peasantry  in  the 
west  and  norlh-wost  whose  slate  is  extremely  wretched. 
The  average  rale  of  wu^es  fbr  agricultural  labourers  through- 
out the  entire  country  w obout  per  day,  and  the  average 
cmuluytucnt  about  twenty-two  weeks  of  six  working  days 
earn  m the  year.  The  classes  into  which  the  population 
was  divided  in  18.31  appear  in  the  census  of  that  year  as 
follows Families  chietly  employed  in  agriculture,  884,339 ; 
ditto  chieHy  empk.ycil  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi- 
craft, 249,369  ; ditto  not  comprised  in  the  preceding 
classes,  231,368;  midcs  3,794,88(1;  females  3,972,521  ; tutiU 
7,767.401  persons,  forming  1,385, U66  families,  inhabiting 


1,249,816  houses. 

In  the  same  year  the  number  of  agricultural  occupiers 
cm]ilo>  mg  labourers  was  95,339 ; of  occupiers  not  employ- 
ing labourers,  564,274 ; of  male  labourers  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 567,441  ; of  males.  20  years  of  age,  cmplovetl  in 
manufactures,  25,746;  employed  in  retail  trade  or  in  handi- 
craft as  masters  or  workmen,  298338;  of  capitalists,  bankers, 
prolc.-sional  and  other  educated  men,  61,514;  of  labourers 
employed  in  labour  not  agricultural,  69,876  ; of  other  males 
2U  years  of  age,  except  servants,  1 10.595 ; of  male  servants 
2u  years  of  age.  54,142;  of  ditto  under  20  years,  44,600  ; of 
female  servants.  253,155. 

Hfligiun. — In  1834,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Com- 
miMiiuners  of  Public  Inslruclion,  there  were  in  Ireland 
6,431,008  Roman  Catholics;  852,676  members  of  the  Es- 
tablishetl  church;  642,356  Presbyterian-s;  21, 808  other  Pro- 
testant di»soaters:  and  6234  whose  religion  could  not  be 
ascertained ; being  in  the  projportion  of  4f  Roman  Catho- 

. lies  nearly  to  one  Protestant  ot  whatever  denomination. 

E<inrntion.—  ln  1834  there  were  in  Ireland  9657  daily 
i*chools,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  scliool  to  each  824 
uf  the  entire  population,  educating  633,946  young  per- 
sons, being  in  the  i>rvj)>oriioD  of  7'97  per  cent,  of  thu  etitiru 
|Hipulation  under  daily  instruction.  Of  these  schools  5653 
W(>ro  supported  wholly  by  ^layments  from  the  children,  and 
•1904  were  supported  wholly  or  in  port  by  endowment  or 
subscription : of  the  latter  class  there  were  in  the  above 
year  892  in  connection  with  the  National  Hoard  uf  Educa- 
tion ; 203  in  connection  w ilh  the  Society  for  Discountenanc- 
ing Vico;  115  in  connection  with  Erasmus  Smith’s  fund; 
235  in  connection  with  the  Kildare-strcct  Society,  and  618 
in  connection  w'ith  the  London  Hibernian  Society.  There 
IS  a University  at  Dublin,  a Roman  Catholic  Oullego  at 
Maynooih.  amt  various  su)Hirior  establishments  for  educa- 
tion in  other  towns.  [BELr.vsT;  Dublin;  &c.] 

Crime. — During  the  year  1836  there  were  23,891  persons 
coinmilted  for  trial  or  hailed,  of  whom  7709  were  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person  ; 671  with  offences  gainst 
property  committed  with  violence;  6593  with  odeiices 
nguinst  property  committed  without  violence;  500  with 
malicious  otVences  against  property;  214  with  forge^  and 
offences  against  the  currency  ; and  8144  with  other  offences 
not  included  in  thu  above  classes.  The  proportion  of  the 
ulTcndurs  10  the  entire  population  wus  1 in  325,  and  tho 
male  offenders  were  to  tho  female  as  9*82  to  0*18.  Of  the 
total  number  uf  onuiiders6744  males  and  490  females  cuuld 
read  and  write;  3898  males  and  912  females  ixiuld  read 
only;  7435  roale.s  and  2595  females  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  and  uf  1542  mules  and  275  females  the  instruction 
could  not  bo  ascertained.  Tho  total  number  of  convictions 
in  that  year  was  18,110. 

^ PunDUCTiTS  Economy. — Agriculture. — Tho  agricultural 
produce  of  Ireland  was  c.stimated,  in  Iho  year  1832.  at 
.36.990,0U9f.  per  annum,  rnisiMl  otf  1 4,603,473  acres.  This 
fulls  i^ort,  by  nearly  onu  hulC  of  thu  amount  uf  produce 
yielded  by  un  equal  area  in  Great  Britain ; and  yet  in  the 


latter  country  there  are  only  itco  agricultural  labourer^ 
for  every  /i»c  for  tho  same  quantity  of  land  in  Ireland. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  productive  powers  of  (he  soil 
of  Ireland,  os  compared  with  those  of  the  sod  of  Great 
Britain,  are  little  mure  than  half  developed.  The  eamses 
of  this  dehoicucy  are  to  be  sought  in  a bad  system  of 
agriculture,  small  farms,  and  want  of  capital.  A marked 
improvement  is  however  obst‘rvable  both  in  tho  quantity 
and  quality  of  Irish  a^iculturul  produce  within  tho  la.st  ten 
years.  The  increase  m quantity  will  be  apparent  fnim  the 
follow  in  g table  of  the  cutupurutivo  eX{K>rts  of  some  of  thu 
principal  artiedes  of  such  produce  in  the  years  1825  and 
1835:— 

Ex}»>rU  (\f  Irish  Produce  in  1825  and  1835. 
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J’rurl»iMii : Itw'uu  soil 
llntai  lU  . 

361,978 

379,111 

16,833 

i^,158  0 

H.vfu4 

87»>.172 

733.935  0 

35,261 

70,967 

35,006 

&2,2i4,M>C 

•jj.eeo  0 
31 .027  0 

2.271 

|t).b^J« 

0,432 

uid  t'«lf  Skip*. 

iiiimlKr  . 

48,631  0 

Wuol,  aoi)  1 Itatn  . 

;«4.iHi 

Klav  and  Tuw  . c«t«.  . 

si.FW 

109,081 

75.805  0 

€J9,SCS 

...  do.  . 

s,ose,tl« 

IW.Wl  0 

The  earnings  of  the  agricultural  labouring  classes,  includ- 
ing occupiers  labouring  on  their  own  land,  in  1836,  arc  es- 
timated at  6,844,590L 

'Hie  value  of  tho  )Hmt  annually  raised  from  tho  bogs  for 
fuel  is  very  considerable.  At  35  kishesor  loads  per  family, 
which  is  thu  (‘stimatu  of  Mr.  Wakutlcld,  averaging  9d  )hw 
ktsh,  tho  value  of  the  (quantity  rctiuircd  for  fuel  in  1831, 
calculating  only  on  the  fumdius  employed  in  agriculture, 
would  be  1,160,694/.;  but  this  is  probably  too  low  an 
estimate,  as  it  only  exceeds  by  about  299,099/.  tho  value  of 
the  imported  and  native  oual  consumed  in  tho  same  time. 

iVinmg.— Tho  annual  avorago  pnuluco  of  tho  mines 
worked  by  tho  Mining  Company  of  Ireland  in  1836  was 
alamt  150,000/.,  and  of  the  mines  worked  by  other  priies 
about  229,090/.  Hie  export  of  lead  ami  copper  ore  in  1 835 
amounted  to  477,660  cwts.,  of  an  oslimated  value  of 
1 79,388/.  Tho  mines  and  (juarries  at  present  oiien  are  not 
however  worked  to  their  full  extent:  this  branen  of  indus- 
try is  indeed  still  in  its  infancy  in  Ireland. 

fYsArries.~^ln  tho  general  Voast  fishery  in  the  year  1836 
there  were  employed— decked  vessels  215,  tonnage  7099 
tons;  half-decked  ditto  870,  tonnage  19,292  tuns;  u]>en 
sail-1x>ats  1812,  tonnage  9178  tuns;  and  row-lxmls  7864 
total  number  of  fishunueii  54.1 19 ; showing  a cunsidorable 
dccroaso  since  1830,  when  tho  nunilK*r  of  fishermtui  em- 
plovcd  was  64.771.  Tlie  earnings  of  each  nsherman  having 
a share  in  the  produce  being  estimated  at  from  3*.6d.  to  4s. 
per  week  on  an  average  through  the  year  would  give  the 
nett  profits  ufthc*  produce  fur  1836  at  527,650/.  Inugross 
annual  produce  of  the  coast  and  river  salmon  fishcri<?s  dues 
nut  amount  in  all  to  10,009/. 

Munti/detures. — Tliu  voluc  of  the  unbleached  linens  sold 
in  thu  several  counties  of  Ulster  in  the  year  1824  was 
2,109,395/.,  and  in  oil  Ireland  for  the  same  year  2,580,697/. 
Since  that  time  there  is  nouulheutic  return;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  linen-yarn  spiiining-machinory  has  latterly 
given  tho  linen  trade  an  extraordinary  impetus  in  the 
northurn  counties  of  Ulster.  Thu  exports  uf  linen  in  thu 
year  1835  umuuuted  to  70,209,572  yards,  of  an  ehtiniuted 
value  of  3,725,054/.,  being  an  incruaso  un  tho  linen  export 
of  1825  uf  16,995,957  yards. 

Tho  cuttou  trade  ia  cvriod  on  to  a oiwoidorublo  uxWnt  u 
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tbo  ftarae  district,  and  in  one  brg«  establiahmenl  in  ths 
cuunty  of  Waterford ; but  it  has  latterly  declined,  and  many 
of  the  miUh  ori$;inaUy  designed  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
are  now  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  yam,  the  de- 
mand for  which  is  much  greater  than  the  present  means  of 
production  can  meet.  The  export  of  cotton  fiibrics,  which 
m 1»25  amounted  to  10,667,-ia8  yards,  in  1835  was 
only  1,039,088  yards.  estimate<l  at  a value  of  15,253/.  In 
the  latter  year  there  was  however  an  exiKirt  of  (‘ottun  in 
ether  forms  of  roanufartiire  to  the  amount  of  132.880/. 

Since  tho  year  1822  the  woollen  trade  has  declined  con- 
siderably. In  that  year  there  were  in  and  about  Dublin 
lorty-flTe  establishments  the  annual  value  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  which,  if  estimated  at  present  prices,  would  be 
about  200,000/.  Tho  total  value  of  the  woollens  now  manu- 
factured in  the  same  district  is  about  90,000/.  In  tho  dis-  | 
tricts  of  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Moato,  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  wliero 
the  woollen  traxle  formerly  Nourished,  the  present  value  of ' 
tho  woollens  annually  manufactured  docs  not  exceed 
20,000/.;  and  the  flannel  trade  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
which  in  1822  was  estimated  at  56,000/.  for  tho  annual 
value  of  its  produce,  may  now  bo  considered  as  extinct. 
Tho  manufacture  of  worste<l  and  slufT  articles  is  the  only 
branch  of  this  trade  which  has  increased  within  the  Inst 
sixteen  yoara : it  is  now  carried  on  to  a conNidorable  extent 
at  Mount  Mclliok  and  Abbeyleix  in  tho  Queen’s  County. 
Such  of  tho  general  trade  us  remains  ia  however  considered 
to  be  at  present  in  a healthy  state,  and  reasonable  hopes 
are  entertained  of  a progressive  impruvenieitt.  Tho  value 
of  the  different  woollen  manufacturoa  exported  in  1835  was 
48,128/.:  a considerable  portion  of  this  export  was  to  iho 
soullt  of  England,  which  is  now  more  accessible  to  tho 
Irish  than  to  the  northern  English  manufacturer.  The 
silk  manufacture  is  also  much  clecavetl:  the  export  of  silk 
fabrics  in  1835  amounted  to  2l,74ti/. 

In  grinding,  malting,  brewing,  and  distilling,  a great 
advance  has  made  in  Ireland  within  Iho  last  fifteen 
yearn.  Tho  numlier  of  corn-mills  in  Ireland  in  1835 
was  1882;  of  ourn-kilns.  2296 : of  distillerios,  95;  of  recti- 
fying dUtillories,  19 ; of  breweries,  236  ; of  paper  manufac- 
tories, 57  ; of  gla^-works,  6 ; und  of  tobacco  faclurie.s,  291. 
The  export  of  aitmeal,  flour,  and  wheatineal,  which  now 
amounts  to  nearly  ono  million  end  a half  sterling  anntially, 
ha.s  grown  up  alnnwt  wholly  of  late  years ; so  also  the  valu- 
able export  trade  in  porter. 

■SiMOT  i^tf*er.~Thure  were,  in  1835.  151  steam-engines 
of  from  1 to  100  horiie-power  each,  employed  in  various 
manufacturing  oiHiraiions  in  the  towns  and  ncighiiourhoods 
of  Belfast,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Dublin,  Galway,  Kilkenny. 
Limorirk,  Ixmdondcrry,  Waterford,  and  Purtlaw.  Of  these 
the  first  was  erected  in  Belfast  in  tho  year  1806. 

In  addition  to  these  there  an;  upwards  of  90  steam- 
vessels  with  engines  of  fn>m  20  to  300  horso-powcr  engaged 
in  tho  British  coast  and  canal  Iraffte.  Cork  is  now  u station 
for  steamers  sailing  to  North  America,  and  a steam  com- 
munication is  kept  up  during  tho  summer  months  between 
Bordeaux  and  Dublin,  and  Htivre  and  Belfast. 

CoMifgRCK. — Inlitnd  Traffic, — Tho  inland  traffic  of  Ire- 
land is  almost  wholly  carried  on  either  by  high  road  or 


canal,  thera  ucing  but  ono  railway  of  five  miles  in  length  at 
present  in  oiKsration  in  the  country.  Another  line  of  seven 
miles  in  length  is  however  now  in  process  of  completion 
between  Belmt  und  Lisburn.  The  extent  of  tho  voriuus 
lines  of  inland  navigation  is  as  follows : — 

Mile*. 


Grand  canal  from  Dublin  to  Ballinasloc,  with  its 
branches 

Royal  canal  from  Dublin  toTarmonbarry.wiih  its 
branches 

Lower  Shannon  navigation  .... 
Limerick  narigntion,  river  and  canal 
Middle  Shannon,  navigation 
Upper  Shannon  navigation 
Lagan  navigation,  river  und  canal 
Newry  navigation,  river  and  canal  , , 

Tyrone  navigntion,  river  and  canal  , 
l»wer  Boyne  navigation,  river  and  canal 
Slaney  navigation,  river  and  canal  . 

Barrow  navigation,  river  and  canal  , 


!64 

99 

44 

i: 

3:. 
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19 

16 

78 
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In  addition  there  is  nowin  progress  the  U!>terl 
canal,  joining  tho  waters  of  Lough  Ncagli  and  / 24 
and  Lough  Erne,  of  which  there  arc  oumplcte<iJ 
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Being  in  all  about  one-fourth  of  the  simitar  means  of 
internal  traffic  existing  in  1835  in  an  equal  area  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  general  direction  of  the  traffic  of  Ireland  is  eastward, 
of  the  exiernal  trafllc  almost  wholly  so.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  transverse  lines  of  tho  Royal  and  Grand 
Canal,  (be  great  bulk  of  the  inland  traffic  lies  towards  and 
along  tho  eastern  coast  from  Londoiidurry  to  Cork  inclu- 
sive. 

Carrying  Traffic. — Tlio  means  of  external  traffic  pos- 
8e.ss*t<l  by  Ireland  amount  to  lc«  than  onc-fourlocnih  of 
those  of  England,  and  to  rather  more  than  a third  of  (h<wo 
of  Scotland.  The  following  (able  exhibits  tbo  numlier  of 
vessels,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the  numliu 
of  men  and  hoys  usually  employed  in  navigating  the  .sam  • 
that  belonged  to  the  several  jiorta  of  Ireland  in  the  years 
below  •— 

VmmtU.  Men. 

On  the  31st  December,  1834  1536  119,398  87.*ll 

„ „ 1835  1627  131,735  92K2 

„ „ 1836  1635  128.4<19  9189 

Hero  the  proportion  of  seamen  to  tonnage  is  aliout  1 to 
14;  in  the  merchant-service  of  England  the  proportion  is 
os  I to  18  nearly  This  difference  is  to  he  accounte<l  for  by 
tbo  superior  size  and  better  management  of  (he  EnglWi 
vu-<sels,  which  require  less  mamuil  lalmur.  Th<*  general 
navigation  of  Ireland  and  its  progress  appear  from  the 
subjoined  table,  showing  the  number  of  vessels,  with  tho 
amount  of  their  tonusge  and  men  (including  tlieir  repeated 
Voyages),  that  enter<rfl  inwards  and  cleared  outwa/ds  at  the 
several  ports  of  Irclaml,  from  and  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
during  each  of  the  years  below 


Shipping  entered  inwards  in  Ireland,  from  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Yrar  «DiUn« 
filh  Jafiuarjr. 

anil  Irish  Vessels.  1 

Foreign  V«iicU.  j 

Toi*!. 

Vensi-ls. 

Tims. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men.  1 

Vms^U. 

Tods.  I 

Men. 

1835  . 

15.691 

1,621,410 

94,706 

139 

! 22,188 

1192 

15,830 

1,643,598 

95,898 

1836  . 

15,418 

1.621,603 

97,164 

16.3 

2B.274 

1366 

15,581 

1,647,877 

08,530 

1837  . 

15,565 

1,662,264 

102,324 

149 

1 21,714 

1228 

15,714 

1 

1,683,978 

103,552 

Shipping  cleared  outwards  from  Ireland,  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Ye&r*  cndlag 

British  and  !n»)i  Vessels. 

Foiehtn  VecM-'ts. 

Thul. 

5Ui  Jsowy. 

V*Mi.-U 

Tutu. 

Men. 

VesseU. 

Toos. 

Men. 

Vi-sseU. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1835  . 

10,354 

1,180,135 

71,900 

100 

16,386 

881 

10.454 

1,196,521 

72,7bl 

1836  . 

10,254 

1,210,327 

76,842 

131 

21,748 

1120 

10,385 

1,232,075 

77,962 

1837  . 

10,148 

1,251,835 

80.289 

128 

19,029 

1052 

10,276 

1,270,864 

81,341 
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Impotts  a»(I  25lrp>r/«.— Suraroary  of  the  Imports  and 
Exjwrts  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1&35,  ihe  eoailing 

trade. 


RtUuUKli 

Aixiow  . . . 
liaUiri^'^an  . . 

Dallioa  . . . 

lUllymm*  rrf«'k 
HiilUcAMti;  Creek 
B4i))'<hanuua  . 
Kiliimurf,  kp.  . 

I)  »n1r)  Cre^-k  . 
IWr^ha'cH  Cri’ek 
ll.  Sin  iIVl  Cievk 
IMfj'l  . . . 

date  Creek  . . 

Culernlan  onJ  lV»rtnu)>| 
Cork  .... 
lioaa:;li«iV-e  Cieck 

It'.net'al  CriTk  . 
T>n<.;li»ln  . * 

. . . 
])uu<Ulk  . . . 
l>i.iiv-mau  • • 

iSnluiy  . . . 

KtllalU  . . . 

Kia«ale  Crf^k  . 

I^rn<-  (*icrk  . . 


I..n 


i.'k  . 


B'lcfty 

Ne»i-*»0e  t'rei'k 
N<  vr|-urt  Creek  . 


>Vrsl>K>(t 
Wicklow  . 
Yuiieltan.* 


Tkiwu  . 
Wirkhxw 
ttiiUia 
8Ii*n  ADil 
Mayo 
Donepcal 
Autrim 
l>oaeipU 
Cork  . 

tK>.  . 

I>o. 

-Mfiyo  . 

Aoirim 

(.'lari'  . 

I Decry  am 
I Aalrim 
1 C«tk  . 

I IXiun  . 

I ICoCieir.ll 
Cy.  uficiwn 
I Driklin 
l..>vit)> 

' Walerronl 
(•aJway 
Mayu  . 
t'Ure  . 
Cork  . 

Limrru'k 
I Uindoirdn 
I t'uwu  . 

I Mnyo  . 

,j  Down  and 
( Arinaisk 
WfatueO  , 


£x(>oita,  18^  I tiDpurU,  I83S. 


£ i.  4 

a&.m  0 0 
3.677  0 0 
5,4W  10  0 


l.Tdl  0 
11.130  0 
37.  N4  0 
6,21:<  0 
77.36«  0 
S.'XU  0 
4,34I.7J1  3 
1C.617  0 


IM.WS 

62.-IHJ 

^ii.3r.3 

•I3e.!4l3 

SSI.H&4 

W.3DG 

36.I&.4 

la.ir? 

7i'^43« 
1,04>».913 
3.  Ml 
S.l.'CO 


3.GQ5.437  11  10 

i,6;a  0 0 
0 0 

S,731.G»1  0 0 
7,s;o  0 0 
ll,%lt  0 0 
SM.KS4  0 0 
4.43ii.:£!I  0 0 
iu;,'.>fi3  0 0 
ic.:«ia  IS  0 
Kd.'JM  19  8 
a.i.-w  0 (I 
9.76H  0 0 
].4.;>G3  0 0 

7.‘..’S«  6 7 

3.M.;40  0 0 


0 0 I 


Kfrrr  . . 
Wau-irinl 
W.-sfonl  . 
M:.)0  . . 

Wicklow  , 
Cock  . , 


616. .<06 
fi?.074 
/O.OdS 
369. 490 
49.315 
l,Hn.;'4S 
31V,  1^6 

*7-'“'3 


50».71l 

l^.fNj7 

W.-.iaj 

lii.OM 

7.270 

l.?74.1.V4 
C2I.417 
9-, 517 

15.671 

SK.310 


17.394.813  7 11  j 15,337,097  4 C 


Kxdtuive  of  the  c<>a»ting  trade,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  true 
excesia  of  exports  over  imi>orts,  these  totals  fur  the  year  1835 
arc — 

E.\porLs  . . . £16,693.685  6 I 

Imports  ...  19.918,459  4 4 


ExcetfS  of  Exports  over  Imports  5,775, ‘3i6  1 9 

The  increase  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  this  year  over 
iho.so  of  1823  is  very  remarkable,  showing  an  iiicrcancd 
VTilue  on  exports  of  7,450,475/.  €r.  \d.,  and  on  imports  of 
2.32I.674A  4s.  4c/. 

The  prinripnl  article  of  import  into  Ireland  is  cotton 
cuods,  which  in  1S35  were  iui(K>r1ed  to  the  amount  of 
1,419,364/.;  in  the  same  year,  notwithstanding  the  active 
tnanufacture  of  linen  yarn  in  Ulster,  that  article  was  im- 
Itoried  to  the  amount  of  l,2I7.9U0/.  The  next  most  im- 
portant articles  of  import  in  that  year  were — tea,  to  the 
Binounl  of  972,554/.  I U.  J'd.;  coal,  8*92,749/.  is.  2d. ; sugar, 
7 74,939/.;  tobacco,  743,115/.  7ci.  lOc/.;  woollen  goixU,  685,423/; 
hnbcnla>hery  and  apparel,  4s7,630/.;  wool,  394,.33T/. ; inin, 
208,939/.;  cast-iron,  89,1.30/.;  wrought-iron  and  hard* 
wan.*s  198.890/.;  glass  and  eartlieiiwure,  129,799/.;  wmes 
169.343/.  U.3i/.;  hennngs.  124,08 1/. ; hides,  16.3,221/.;  Ul- 
low.  129,149/.;  hops,  92,657/.;  Uax-sced,  84,329/.;  salt, 
65,718/.  14«.;  leather,  30,940/.,  &c. 

Currency. — ^Therv  arc  in  Ireland  t^cvcnteeii  bank.s  and 
banking  companies,  with  numerous  branch  (>»iablishments: 
the  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  proportions  in  which 
their  notes  circulate  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  the  total 
amount  of  notes  being  about  5,090,090/ 

The  province  of  Leinster  . . , £1,700,000 

„ Ulster  . . . 1,400,000 

„ Munster  , , , 1,300,000 

„ Connaught  . , 609,090 


£5,900,000 


Between  Uit  years  1624  and  1631  there  appears  to  have 
Dccn  an  amount  of  government  stock  or  the  value  of 
14,161, 100/.  transferred  to  the  credit  of  Irish  fundholders. 


CovKttNiTENT. — Fepresentathfi. — Ireland  is  rcprciwntca 
in  the  iiii}ivrial  parliament  by  105  members  of  the  House 
uf  Commons,  and  28  tc[U|w.>rjl  and  4 sjiirituul  jH-'em  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  temporal  peers  are  elective  repre* 
M>ntativcs  for  life;  the  spiritual  peers  take  the  ullieo  in 
rotation. 

Ch'it  Z>Jt*r.rfons.— -Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces 
and  thirty-two  counties.  Connaught  contains  5 counties, 
.Vfm#/er  6 counties,  Ulster  9 counties,  and  I^'uster  12 
counties.  The  counties  are  divided  into  baronies,  and  the 
baronies  into  townlands. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  with 
the  population  according  to  the  last  census,  and  the  area  in 
»{uaro  miles:  — 

Antrim  (Ulster) 

Armagh  (Ulster)  . 

Carlow  (Leinster) 

Cavan  (Ulster)  , 

Clare  (Slunstcr)  « 

Cork  (Munster)  . 

Donegal  (Ulster) 

D*)wn  (Ulster)  . 

Dublin  (Leinster)  . 

Fermanagh  (Ulster)  • 

Galway  (Connaught) 

Kerry  (Munster) 

Kildare  (Leinster) 

•^Kilkenny  (Leinster)  . 

King’s  County  (I..einstor) 

Ix'itrim  (Connaught) 

I.imurick  (Munster)  . 

1.. 0ndondcrry  (Ulster) 

1.. 0ngford  (Leinster)  • 

Louth  (I.x!inster)  , 

Mayo  (Connuugitt)  , 

Meath  (l/}ins‘.cr)  . 

Meath,  West  (Leinster)  , 

Monaghan  (Ulster) 

Queen's  County  (Lednster) 

Uo>«*ommun  (Connaught) 

Sligo  (Connaught) 

Tipperary  (Munster) 

Tyrone  (Ulster)  . 

Waterford  (Munster) 

Wexford  (1-einster) 

Wicklow  (Leinster)  , 


PupuUtioB. 

325,615 

1,107 

220,135 

485 

61,988 

330 

227,933 

711 

258,320 

1,141 

810,732 

2,659 

289,150 

l.S-29 

352,010 

951 

380,167 

294 

149,763 

640 

414,684 

2,033 

263,126 

1,079 

IUS.424 

397 

10.3.685 

733 

141,225 

714 

14). 524 

576 

315,335 

750 

222,010 

794 

1 12.556 

357 

124,846 

322 

366,328 

1,599 

176,826 

899 

142,280 

578 

195,536 

493 

145,650 

744 

244,297 

870 

171,765 

638 

402,564 

1,305 

304,468 

1,210 

1 77,055 

618 

1B2.7I3 

627 

)21,558 

607 

7,767,400 

28,881 

Ulster 

Ix'inster 

Munster 

Connaught 


5<|.  SlllM. 
8,221) 
f.,H92 
8.143 
5,716 


2S.881 


'IVvti'ilaiioa. 

2.2^fi,620 

1.915,120 

2,227,152 

1..338,.508 

7,767,400 


Each  of  the  32  counties  returns  2 memlx'i-s  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  2 members. 


Tvondonderry 

Mallow 

New  Uos-s  , 

Newry 

Portarlington 

Sligo 

Tralee 

Waterford  . 
Wexford  , 
Yougball  , 


the  House  of  Commons:— 

Armagh 

11 

14 

Alhlune  . 

1 

Dublin 

i> 

Bandon 

1 

Dundalk 

I 

Belfast 

2 

Dungannon  . 

1 

Callow 

1 

Dimgnrvan  . 

1 

Carrickfergus 

1 

Ennis 

1 

Cashel 

1 

Knniskillcu  . 

1 

Clonmel  . 

1 

Galway  , 

2 

Coleraine 

1 

Kilkenny 

1 

Cork 

2 

Ktnsalo 

1 

Down]Kttrick 

1 

Limerick 

2 

Drogheda 

1 

14 

Lisburn  . 

1 

28 

39 


In  the  Population  Returns  the  number  of  parishes  in 
each  county  is  not  stated;  but  it  amHars  fretn  some 
Diocesan  Returns  made  in  1834  tliat  the  total  number  of 
parishes  in  the  four  provinces  is  2348;  that  is,  fur  tho 
province  uf  Armagh,  658;  Dublin,  624;  Cashel,  791 ; and 
Tuam,  27i». 

Err/rdastiral  Divisions.— ‘Jrclar.i  is  divided  into  four 
ecclesiastical  provinces  and  thirty-two  dioceses.  Tliesi;di- 
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vision*,  although  equal  m numlicr  and  corre^ading  in  [ Jushre. — Tlio  law  courts  of  Ireland  aro  the  Queen’s 

general  situation,  are  in  no  instance  co-extensive  with  the  Bench,  Common  Pleas.  Exchequer,  ami  Chancery.  Thera 
civil  districts.  Tho  provineca  ore  Armagh  on  the  north,  is  also,  as  in  England,  a bankrupt  court,  a nturt  fur  tlio 
containing  tho  dioceses  of  *Clogher,  Kilmorc.  Ardn'^h,  j relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  a court  of  uliniralty,  with  con* 
Meath,  Armagh,  *Dromore,  Down,  Connor.  Derry,  *Rn-  sistorial  courts  in  the  several  dioceses,  and  a inetropuliicm 
phoe;  Tuam  on  the  west,  containing  the  dioceses  of  *Kil-  ecclesiastical  court.  There  are  four  iudoea  in  each  of  the 
macduagh,  •Clonforl,  *Elphin,  Tuam,  'Killalla,  *Achonry;  courts  of  Queen’s  Beiicii,  Curnmon  Picas,  and  Excherpier. 
Dublin  on  the  east,  containing  tho  dioceses  of  *Kildare,  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  there  are  the  lord-ehanccllor  am! 
Ix*ighlin,  Dublin,  Ferns,  *Ossory;  and  Cashel  on  the  tho  master  of  the  rolls.  Tho  oflire  of  vice-chancellor  doe* 
south,  containing  tho  diocese*  of  *Waterford,  *Lismore,  not  exist  in  Ireland.  The  courts  of  law  sit  during  each  term 
Cashel,  Einly,  Cloyiio,  *Cork,  •Ross,  Ardferiand  Aghadoe.  in  Dublin,  and  the  goinij  judges  hold  assizes  of  Oyer  and 
Limerick,  killaloe,  Kilfenora.  Tlie  dioceses  aro  divided  Terminer  and  gaol'  delivery  twice  a year  in  each  county 
into  parishes,  which  are  fur  the  most  part  co-extensive  with  town.  Courts  of  quarter-session  ore  held  in  the  sever^ 
a certain  aggregate  of  tuwnlanda.  By  tho  3rd  & <4ih  counties  before  a>sistunt-baniKters,  and  there  are  numerous 
William  IV.,  c.  37,  it  is  enacted  that  tho  dioreses  marked  minor  courts  in  most  of  ihc  towns  ami  counties, 
above  with  asterisks,  fonning  in  all  ten  bishoprics,  when  and  Ejecuiive.—TUc  administration  of  the  government  is 
as  void,  shall  be  united  to  certain  other  bishoprics:  by  the  voteil  in  tho  lord-lieutenant  and  privy-council,  assisted  by 
same  act  the  archiopiscopal  secs  of  Tuam  and  Cashel,  on  a chief  secretary  and  an  attorney  and  soiieitor-gciioral. 
becoming  void,  are  to  be  united  to  tho  archiepiscopal  sec*  The  lord-lieutenants  and  magistrates  of  the  several  counties 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin  respectively.  Tho  present  cede*  are  apiKiinted  by  the  crown  and  lord-chancellor,  and  tho 
Biastical  establishment  consists  of  four  arenbishops  and  sheriffs  are  generally  noniiiiate<l  by  the  going  judges  and 
twelve  bishops,  six  of  tho  bishoprics  mentioned  in  tho  act  appointed  by  the  b.>r<(-livutenant. 

having  now  lapsed.  The  police,  independent  of  the  local  police  of  the  towns. 

The  Roman  Catholic  establishment  consists  of  four  arch-  in  1836,  consisted  of  4 inspectors,  1 superintendent,  h> 
bishops  and  twenty-three  bishops,  their  provinces  and  resident  magistrates,  153  chief  constables  of  ihe  first  and 
dioceses  being  for  the  most  part  co-extetisivo  with  those  of  59  of  the  second  class;  1232  constables;  6233  subcun- 
thc  Establish^  church.  stables,  and  277  horse  of  the  constabulary  force;  and  of 

Tho  Presbyterian  body  aro  dividcNl  into  two  seels;  one,  by  10  resident  magistrates,  9 chief  constables,  109  coiistabh'S, 
much  tho  more  numerous,  being  in  connection  with  tho  492  subconstabics,  and  10  horse  of  the  pcai-e  preservation 
synud  of  Ulster,  which  agrocs  in  doctrine  and  government  jiolice:  total  expense  of  both  forces,  382,460/.  12r.  1 U/. 
with  the  church  of  Scotland;  and  the  other  with  tho  synod  In  addition  to  this  force  there  are  generally  from 
of  Munster  and  Remonstrant  si^od.  among  whom  Uni-  15, DUO  to  20,000  soldiers  of  the  line  quartered  in  lie- 
tarian  opinions  are  prevalent  Seceding  body  liavc  land. 

also  their  synod.  j J-V/mHce.— Tlie  revenue  of  Ireland  is  derived  from  four 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  church  derive  llieir  re-  i sources;  customs  excise,  |)ustogo,  and  stamps,  llie  follow- 
venue  from  church  lands  and  tithes;  those  of  the  Preshy-  j ing  table  exhibits  a comparative  view  of  tho  progress  of  this 
terian  church  from  parochial  stipends  and  an  annual  grant  brunch  of  the  general  revenue  from  tho  year  preceding  the 
from  government,  called  the  lionuw ; the  Roman  Cu-  1 Union. — Gio»s  proceeds: 

tholic  church  is  supported  wholly  by  dues  paid  by  the  people.  [ 


1799 

ISIO 

1 

; 1820 

1 

1837 

Custom*  . . . , , 

832,040  17  7 ' 

2,044,430  14  11 

1.8S5.482  17  14 

2,0.36,738  2 .Ij 

Excise 

635,666  4 3 

1,824,921  4 74 

2.295.377  19  4J 

2,027,949  17  7} 

Po»t-Oflice  .... 

47,449  19  3 

191,279  10  7 

201.6.17  2 6j 

255,070  0 4 

Stamps 

Fees  and  Imprest  Monies 

66,90i  17  -1 

644.855  2 4j 

448.088  M 2i 

476.152  18  »; 
11,491  2 3 

Total  (gross) 

£1,572,063  18  8) 

£4.705.486  12  6 

£l,s:i0,j!>0  13  2}  j 

j ' £4.!!0r,4U  ’ 1 3 

The  rate  percent,  for  which  these  gro-.*  receipts  have  topography.  Tlie  more  particular  authorities  arc  giu*n 
been  collected  has  been  greatly  diminished  of  late  years,  under  the  lK>nds  of  the  several  counties. 

In  1837  it  was  II/.  1.1j.  ^rf.,  including  the  expenses  of  the  1RRL.\N1),  NEW.  [New  Ikkl.and.] 

]iost-ofRce  department.  The  net  proceeds  in  lliat  year  were  IRR'NA.  fO»iouN.%i] 

4,165,910/.  I7s.  5Jrf.  IRENiliUS,  SAINT,  bishop  of  Lyon  in  Gaul,  wa.«;  a 

The  general  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  ro-  pupil  of  Puivcarp,  in  Asia  Minor  (Iren.  adv.  Her.  iil  3.  ^ 4 ; 
venue  is  however  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  Eu.'iebius,  /lisL  Ecd.  v.  20),  and  a presbyter  of  Pothiiius, 
appearing  on  these  returns,  in  consequence  of  the  large  im*  bishop  of  Lyon,  lie  carritd  a letter  from  the  church  of 

IKirtation  into  that  country  of  taxable  commodities  which  Lyon  to  Kleuthcrus,  bishop  of  Rome,  rcs|iecting  some  dU- 
invo  alroadj'  paid  duty  in  Great  Britain.  putes  which  cvisteit  between  them,  in  which  he  is  huaoiir- 

Counfu  Ce»$. — The  cost  of  making,  repairing,  and  main-  ably  mcniionod.  On  tlic  nmrtynlora  of  Poihinus,  at  tbo 
taining  highways,  bri<igcs,  gaols,  &c.,  and  keeping  up  the  ago  of  ninety,  in  177  a.d.,  Irenmus  wn?t  elected  bishop  uf 
general  machinery  fur  the  administration  of  justice  and  Lyon.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  otlice  wiih  exem- 
preservatiun  of  the  public  healili,  is  supported  by  local  plnry' diligence  and  failhfulness.  and  is  said  to  have  been 
assessments  levied  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  several  the  means  of  converting  many  pagans  to  the  Christian  reli- 
counties.  These  annual  assessments  average  about  800,069/.  gion.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  nut  known;  but  it  is  prtv 
for  the  whole  country.  buble  from  liis  iinmo  that  hu  was  a Greek,  and  from  his 

A good  account  of  all  tlie  sources  from  which  inforination  early  uci|uaintaiiCG  with  Polycarp  that  he  was  a native  of 
in  Iribh  afi'airs  might  be  drawn  up  to  the  year  1724  Is  given  Asia  Minor.  Critic*  differ  considerably  rcsfiecting  tlio  date 
in  Nicholson's  'IrUh  Historical  Library,’  8vo.,  Dublin,  of  hi*  birth;  Dodwell  places  it  about  a.d.  97,  Grubc  about 
1724.  Since  that  time  various  general  histories  have  been  a.d.  1U8,  Du  Pin  about  a.D.  I4U,  and  Tillcmont  about  a.d. 
published  by  Leland,  O'Halluran,  MacGeoghegan,  Plow-  120.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  be  suffered  luarlyrdom 
den,  Moore,  and  others,  with  statistical  accounts  of  most  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ; but  it  has  bcun 
the  counties  by  compilers  employed  by  the  Royal  Dublin  argued  by  many  crititii,  from  the  silence  of  Tcrtulban,  Eu- 
Society.  Tho  ‘Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’  sebius,  and  most  of  the  early  fathers,  that  this  is  probably 
have  latterly  thrown  much  light  on  the  antiquities  and  incorrect 

natural  bistorv  of  the  country,  and  numerous  Piirlinmentary  With  rt^pert  to  the  works  of  Irciucus,  we  learn  from 
Report*  and  Papers  have  from  time  to  time  added  to  our  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  v.  20)  * that  he  wrote  several  leltcrs 
statistical  information.  A geological  Map  and  Memoir,  against  those  which  at  Rome  corrupted  the  iruu  doctrine  of 
recently  published  by  the  CominUsioners  on  Railways,  have  the  church ; one  to  Blastus.  concerning  schism  ; another  to 
also  supplied  a desideratum  long  fvU  by  writers  on  Irish  Florinus,  couceriiing  tho  monarchy,  or  that  God  is  not  tho 
P.  C„  No.  791.  VoL.  XIU.-B 
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Author  of  evil;  and  oonoerning  tlie  numW  eight.*  Ku<«- 
bius  also  mentions  (v.  26)  * a uiscounw  of  IrLMianiA  again-st 
ihu  Gontile«.  entitled,  (^ncerntng  Knowledge;  another, 
inscribed  to  a brother  naiTU‘<l  Mnrrianus.  being  a demon- 
stration of  the  apostolical  preaching;  and  a little  bixik  of 
divers  disputations.'  irenteus  also  wrote  a letter  to  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  the  controversy  about  the  time 
of  holding  Easter;  and  aUo  ‘ Five  Books  against  Hcresi<^.* 
The  last  w«>rk  is  still  extant ; but  ail  the  rest  have  pi>rishc<!, 
with  the  exc^Hion  of  a few  fragmenU.  The  original  Greek 
of  the  ‘ Five  Hooks  against  Heresies’  has  also  been  lost ; wo 
possess  only  a I<aiin  translation  of  it,  written  in  an  uncouth 
style,  which  was  made,  according  to  Dodwell’s  computation 
iDinuf^rt.  Iren.  v.  9,  10),  about  a.d.  3ti5.  This  circuinslanco 
renders  the  work  of  little  value  in  ascertaining  the  readings 
of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  lime  of  Irenseus,  since  the 
Latin  translator  appears  to  have  quoted  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture acconling  to  the  Latin  version  then  in  use. 

It  U dillicult  to  detenuinoat  what  period  the  ' Five  Books 
against  Heresies'  were  wrilien,  but  they  all  appear  to  have 
beeu  com)x»«d  after  iremeus  became  bishop  of  Lyon,  and 
to  have  brou  published  at  different  times.  Irenteus  was 
well  acquainted  with  heathen  literature  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  heretics  of  his  time.  His  work  is  very  valuable  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  and  has  been  highly  commended  bv 
most  of  the  fathers;  though  Photius  {Hibl.  c.  120)  gives 
radicr  a different  opinion  of  it,  thinking  ‘ that  the  purity  of 
the  faith  with  ro^pw-t  to  ecclesiastical  doctrines  is  adulterated 
by  the  false  and  spurious  reasouiiigs  of  Irenteus.' 

IiciKDus  was  a must  diligent  collector  of  apjstolical  tradi- 
tions. Ho  informs  us,  in  many  parts  of  his  work,  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  had  been 
tiuiniato  with  the  apostles.  Many  of  his  traditions  arc  of  a 
Very  curious  kind.  He  afUrms  that  Christ  was  at  least  50 
years  old  at  tlie  time  of  his  crucifixion,  and  he  asserts  the 
most  extravagant  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Millennium, 
hliddleton,  in  his  ‘ Free  Inquiry*  (p.  45-52),  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  many  of  the  opinions  of  this  father. 

The  life  of  Irenmus  has  been  written  by  Gervaise,  Paris, 

1 72.1.  His  works  have  been  piiblislusl  by  Erasmus,  1526  ; 
by  Feuardent,  1596;  by  GralH*.  1702;  by  Massuot,  1710; 
and  by  Pfaff,  1734.  Some  of  the  fragments  publisheil  for 
the  first  time  by  Pfaff  are  sup|K)sed  by  \jir^x\cT{Credihility 
tif  the  G»^)el  HUtory,  Works,  ii.,  p.  189-191,  cd.  of  1831) 
to  Iht  spurious. 

lUETON,  HENRY,  the  oldest  son  of  German  Ircton, 
of  Altenton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  burn  in  1610.  He 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1626,  and  having 
taken  the  degree  of  iMclielor  of  arts,  became  a student  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  Hts  legal  studies  were  interrupted  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war;  he  entered  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  soon  made  such  a proficiency  in  the  military  art, 
tfiat*  It  has  been  asserted  that  Oliver  Cromwell  learned  its 
rudiments  from  him.  In  1646  he  raarrieil  Bridget,  Crom- 
well's eldest  daughter,  by  which  connexion  and  his  own 
merit  be  gained  a commission,  first  of  captain  of  horse, 
and  almost  immediately  aficrw'ards  that  of  colonel.  Ho 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Naseby,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  royalists,  but  made  hts  escape.  Ireton  was 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  the  cause  of  king 
Charles's  death;  by  intercepting  a letter,  ho  is  said  to  have 
dihcovcred  that  it  was  the  king's  intention -to  destroy  him 
and  Cromwell,  and  from  that  time  he  rejected  any  accom- 
modation : he  attended  most  of  the  sittings  of  the  regicide 
court,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  Charles’s  execution.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Cuinmonwoulih  he  was  appointed 
In  go  to  Ireland,  next  in  command  to  Cromwell.  Ho  was 
m.’irlu  president  of  Munster,  and  afterwards  lonl-deputy  of 
IraUnd.  Thu  greater  part  of  tho  country  submitted  to  him 
from  fear  of  his  cruelty,  without  striking  a blow.  While  in 
the  height  of  his  successes  he  was  seized,  before  Limerick, 
With  the  plague,  of  which  he  died  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1651.  His  body  was  landed  at  Bristol,  and  lay  in  state  at 
Somerset  House.  On  an  atrhievement  over  tlio  gate  of 
Somerset  House  was  the  motto,  * Dulce  et  devorum  cst  pro 
patria  mori.'  which  was  readily  translated  ' It  is  good  for  nis 
country  that  he  is  dead.'  He  was  buried  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but  tho  corpse 
was  exhumed  after  the  Restoration,  gibbeted,  and  burnt  at 
Tyburn. 

He  left  one  son,  Henry,  and  four  daughters.  Ireton  was 
revered  by  the  republicans  as  a soldier,  a statesman,  and  a 
Mint,  Ue  was  called  the  ' scribe,’  from  his  skill  kt  draw- 


ing up  declarations,  petitions,  and  ordinances.  His  ani.'i 
gunisis  allowed  him  to  bo  un  ablu  but  not  a virtuous  states- 
man ; indeed,  he  appears  to  liaxe  been  the  most  artful, 
designing,  and  deliberate  man  of  hU  party.  He  refused  a 
grant  of  2000/.  a year,  which  was  offered  to  him  out  of  the 
confiscated  estate  of  tho  duke  of  Buckingham;  ami  after 
his  death  the  parliament,  out  of  gratitude  fur  his  services, 
settled  it  upon  his  widow  and  children.  (Noble's  Memoirs 
of  thf>  Cromwell  Family,  vol.  it.  No.  27.) 

IRIARTB  [Yriahte.] 

IRIDA'CEvfi,  a natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
usually  with  cquilant  leaves,  and  a rbizoma  or  curmus  fur 
their  stem,  but  mure  purticularly  characterized  by  having 
throe  stamens,  the  antiiers  of  which  arc  turned  outwards 
and  an  inferior  ovary.  The  genera  are  numerous,  and  some 
not  well  defined ; they  inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  tho 
world  in  preference  to  the  liotlest.  where  they  are  compa- 
ratively rare.  The  Iris  and  Crocus  arc  repn^seiiiativcs  of 
the  predominant  northern  form  of  the  order,  as  Gladiulus 
and  Lvia  arc  of  the  genera  prevalent  in  the  sonthern  hemi- 
sphere. All  the  species  are  sufficiently  ornamental  tu  do- 
gurve  cultivation,  and  many  are  of  striking  beauty. 


IRIDFNA.  [CoNCHACEA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  426.] 

IRI'DIUM,  a metal  discovered  in  1803  by  Mr.  Tennant 
(Phil.  Irons.,  1804),  and  also  about  the  same  lime  by  Dos- 
cotils  in  Prance.  Its  name  was  suggested  from  Ins,  tho 
rainbow,  on  account  of  the  various  colours  assumed  by  the 
solution  obtained  with  liydrochloric  acid.  When  tlio 
grains  of  native  platinum  are  digest^  in  nascent  chlorine 
(aqua  regia),  a black  powder  is  left  after  (he  platinum  has 
been  dissolved,  which  consists  ehietly  of  iridium  and 
another  peculiar  metal,  osmium  [Osmium];  some  ore  of 
titanium  and  chromate  of  iron  also  occur  in  it.  Tho  iri- 
dium is  obtained  by  fusing  tliis  black  residue  fur  at  least  an 
hour  with  twice  its  weight  of  hvdrate  of  potash  in  a silver 
crucible;  the  residual  matter  is  to  be  wiished  to  remove 
the  oxide  of  osmium,  and  the  insoluble  portion  remaining 
is  iridium,  which  has  liccn  oxidize<l  during  fusion,  mixed 
with  any  insoluble  impurity.  This  is  to  be  digested  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  if  free  from  iron  the  solution  is  blue 
but  it  anerwards  becomes  of  an  olive  ^cn,  and  oventuaUy 
it  acquires  a deep  red  tint 
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When  a plate  of  line  is  immersed  in  this  solution  of  the 
cblorifle  of  iridium,  or  when  it  is  decomposed  by  a very 
high  heat,  the  tuetal  is  obtained  of  a whitish  colour,  and 
its  specific  eravity,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Children,  who 
fused  it  by  his  large  voltaic  apparatus,  is  above  18,  while 
that  of  the  native  iridium  found  in  minute  grains  in  the 
Siberian  platinum,  according  to  Breithaupt, is  23'36.  ll  is 
brittle,  ami  when  carefully  polished  has  the  appearance  of 
pluiinum.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  if  in  a state 
of  fine  divisuiu  (which  is  obtained  by  precipitation),  it  is 
oxidi/cd,  but  not  if  in  inu^s. 

One  of  the  must  remarkable  characters  of  iridium  is  the 
dilliculty  with  which  it  is  aclctl  upon  by  acids.  It  is  even 
questionable  wltellwr  they  act  at  all  u]K>n  the  perfectly  pure 
metal;  but  when  alloyctl  with  platinum  nascent  chlorine 
dissolves  a small  portion  of  iU 

Oxygm  md  Iridium  combine  and  form  several  oxides: 
the  protoxide,  sorfjuioxide,  ami  teroxi<lo.  They  are  preci- 
pitated by  the  alkalis  from  the  curres}>onding  chlorides, 
obtained  as  wo  shall  presently  state. 

The  protoxide  of  iridium  is  black,  and  greenish-grey 
when  combined  with  water  so  os  to  form  a hydrate.  It  is 
composed  nearly  of  I equivalent  of  oxygen  B,  and  1 equi- 
valent of  iridium  08,  making  lUG. 

The  sesquioxidc  is  also  black,  but  its  hydrate  is  deep 
brown.  It  is  nut  decomposed  by  a low  rc<l  heat,  but  at  tlie 
lcm|K‘rature  uf  inciting  silver  it  loses  all  its  oxygen.  When 
slightly  heated  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  it 
deionates  violently : acids  do  not  act  upon  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  unites  with  saliRable  bases.  It  is  of  course 
cuiiipused  of  nlioul  equivalent  of  oxygen  12,  and  1 equi- 
valent of  indium  98,  makin;;  llu. 

Tlio  teroxidc  of  irhhum  is  yellowish^rown,  or  greenish 
in  the  state  of  hydrate.  The  oxide,  whiui'  gives  a blue- 
coloured  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  suspected  by 
Berzelius  to  be  a compound  of  the  sesquioxidc  and  peroxide. 
It  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a solution  of  bichloride 
of  iridium,  ami  digesting  the  mixture  with  a gentle  heat 
till  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia  is  volatilized.  It  is 
then  procipilated,  combined  with  a little  ammonia. 

Tlie  biuuxide  has  not  been  hitherto  insulated.  This 
great  variety  of  oxides,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
np)>eur  to  pass  from  one  into  the  other,  account  for  the 
i&rictv  of  tints  which  tlieir  solutions  exhibit. 

Chhrine  and  Iridium. — The  prolochloride  of  iridium  is 
obtained  by  transmitting  chlorine  gas  over  pulverulent  iri- 
dium hentcrl  to  incipient  redness:  at  a full  re<l  heat  the 
chlorine  is  expelled.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly 
dissolved  by  acids  or  nascent  chlorine ; but  when  the  hy- 
drated protoxide  is  digested  in  h)drochloric  arid  a solution 
is  ubiaiiied  which  appears  to  bo  the  prolochloride  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  C(»m|K»ed  of  1 equivalent  of  chlorine  36,  and  1 equi- 
valent of  iridium  98,  making  134. 

Ses(|uk'hloride  of  iridium  may  be  obtained  by  calcining 
iridium  with  nitre,  digesting  the  product  in  nitric  acid,  and, 
aAer  washing,  by  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
chloride  has  »i>  dark  a yellowish-brown  tint,  that  a small 
Cjuunlity  renders  water  opaque.  It  yields  by  evaporation  a 
liiirk-colowred,  uncry stallizable,  deliquescent  mass.  ll 
<Mllsi^ts  of  e<|uiTaleiit  of  chlorine  04,  and  1 e<|UiYn]cnt  of 
indium  98.  making  Id2. 

Bichloride  of  indium  is  formed  by  heating  the  sesqui- 
chloride  in  nascent  chlorine.  Like  the  preceding,  it  yields 
by  evaporation  a dark-colourcsl  deliquescent  mass,  which  at 
1(14°’  loses  chlorine  and  returns  to  the  state  of  se»iui- 
cliloridc. 

Tlie  terrhloride  of  iridium  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 
sepamte  state.  It  i-s  of  a rose-red  tint. 

Irulium  combines  with  carbon  when  a piece  of  this  metal 
is  hedd  in  the  tlumo  of  a spirit  lamp.  Tlie  resulting  com- 
{Hiund  consists  of  about  19*8  of  carbon,  and  89'2  of 
iiidtum. 

No  other  compounds  of  iridium  arc  much  known : it  has 
however  been  inferred,  from  the  colour  of  tlie  precipitates  ^ 
formed  by  the  addition  of  hvdrosulpliuric  arid  to  the  pre- 
ceding chlorides,  that  ihera  aro  corresponding  sulpburels. 
IBIS.  (Eyk;  Rsmuow-3 

IRITIS  is  an  inllammatiun  of  the  iris,  the  membrane 
that  surrounds  tlie  pupil  of  the  eve.  [Eyk  ] It  most  fre- 
quently originates  in  a disordered  state  of  the  system,  as  in 
gout  or  syphilis,  but  it  sometimes  follows  iho  exposure  of 
the  eye  to  an  intense  light,  or  is  produced  by  o.xtcrna) 


injury,  as  the  wound  which  is  made  in  the  operation  for 
cataract,  &c. 

Iritis  is  principally  characterized  by  an  effusion  of  lyuipli, 
both  into  tho  substance  of  the  membrane,  producing  a 
peculiar  dullness  of  its  colour,  and  on  its  surface  in  the 
form  of  small  masses  which  adhore  at  the  edge  of  and 
around  the  pupil.  The  eye  is  at  the  same  time  irritable  to 
light,  and  the  pupil  is  closely  contracted:  tliere  is  redness 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a zone  of  a bright  pink  colour  is 
usually  seen  surroundin^  the  margin  of  (he  cornea. 

Iritis  is  very  likelv  to  end  in  adhesions  of  ihu  iris  to  the 
adjacent  parts,  by  the  lymph  which  is  dcpuMtvd  upon  it 
bet-uming  organized,  and  having  its  ve»sels  uiiitou  wiih 
theirs  ; in  whicli  case,  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  pupil, 
a loss  of  Us  power  of  contracting  and  dilating,  or  even  its 
complete  closure  and  oblilerulioii.  wiih  corro»i>onding  de- 
grees of  obscurity  of  vision  or  total  blindness,  may  ensue. 
These  results  may  be  produced  in  a few  days;  and  the 
treatment  must  thcrcferc  be  prompt  and  vigurous.  Blood 
must  be  freely  and  sometimes  re^teat>^Iy  dnivMi  from  tiie 
arm.  or  by  cupping  and  leeche.s  from  the  head  or  neck ; 
mercury  must  be  administered  in  frequent  and  full  doses 
till  salivation  is  prtMluced,  and  belludunna  should  be  applied 
to  or  around  the  eye,  to  pro<luGc  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and 
thus  prevent  its  being  closed. 

IRKUTSK.  [SiBKRiA.] 

IRON,  or  all  the  metals  iron  is  Ihu  most  widely  diffused, 
Uh-'  must  uhundaiil.  oiid  ibe  must  useful.  U is  found  not  only 
intermixed  with  soils,  and  contained  in  rocks  and  mine- 
rals but  it  is  cixm  met  w ith  in  some  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  ami  also  in  mineral  waters. 

Iron  occurs  rarely,  if  indeed  at  all.  in  nature  in  the  roe* 
Inllic  slate,  for  almost  the  whole  of  it  that  has  been  found 
occurs  as  uieleoric  iron  containing  nickel,  or  in  incteoritf 
stones.  It  has  however  been  stated  that  it  lia.s  been  disi*o- 
vered  t'n  near  Canaan  in  the  United  States;  it  there 
occurs  in  a vein,  two  inches  wide,  in  chlorite  schist,  filled 
with  native  iron.  It  appears  that  this  iron  is  traversed  by 
graphite.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5'95  to  G*7I.  The  Uralian 
Mountains  yield  a kind  of  native  iron  which  is  accompanied 
with  platinum. 

, The  greatest  quantity  of  iron  is  found  cither  combined 
; with  oxygen,  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  or  with  sulphur; 
tlie  last  montioned  is  not  however  worked  as  an  ore.  Tho 
best  iron  ores  arc  oxides,  which  occur  in  primitive  countries, 
where  they  generally  form  very  large  beds ; stich  arc  those 
u Sweden : but  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  ore  of  Britain 
IS  an  impure  carbonate. 

The  properties  of  iron  are,  that  it  is  greyish-white  with 
a tint  of  hluu;  it  is  extremely  duclilo,  t>o  that  it  may  bo 
drawn  into  wire  finer  than  the  liumun  hair,  but  it  raimut 
be  beaten  into  very  thin  leaves.  It  is  of  alt  inulaU  tiie  must 
tenacious,  for  a wire  (i  ‘ 787  of  a line  in  diaiiiuter  is  capable 
of  sup]>oning  a weight  nf  about  55U  lbs. 

Iron  is  susceptible  of  a high  polish.  It  is  combustiblo 
when  minutely  divided,  as  in  tho  state  of  filings,  winch  is 
shown  by  sprinkling  them  in  the  tluiua  of  a spirit  lamp.  It 
is  very  hard  at  common  temperatures,  and  this  property  may 
be  increased  by  its  being  heated  and  then  suddenly  cooled ; 
it  then  however  becomes  brittle.  It  requires  u most  intuiiku 
heat  to  melt  it,  but  when  heated  to  redness  it  tiecumessoft  and 
pliable,  and  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  that  ih, 

two  pieces  of  red-hot  Iran  may  be  made  to  unite  by  hanituer- 
ing.  Its  texture  is  fibrous.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  7 77, 
but  this  varies  in  some  degree  according  to  the  uxteiiuo  winch 
it  has  been  drawn,  rollctl,  or  humniered,  and  it  is  increased 
by  fusion.  Imn,  or  rather  steel,  is  capable  of  lieing  ren- 
dered perniancmly  magnottc,  a property  which  no  other 
nuMnl  possesMts  but  mrkel:  when  heated  to  rodne»s  this 
property  is  lo.Ht,  and  a lond-slone  suffers  the  same  lo>s  ju»t 
below  visible  igniiion  ; whilo  a steel  magnet  lom.-s  its  pola- 
rity when  subjected  to  the  tonijKwaturo  of  Unliiig  almond 
oil.  Iron  has  gre.it  utrmity  for  oxygen  and  tuilniiur,  and 
some  other  elementary  bodies,  and  combines  with  them  in 
various  proportions. 

Having  notv  slated  tho  general  properties  of  this  loclul, 
we  proceed  to  describe  those  compounds  which  occur  natu- 
rally containing  the  largest  quantity  of  it,  and  among  these 
are  of  cuu^^o  the  various  ores  of  this  metal : and  we  shall 

refix  a short  ai'count  of  tho  more  remarkable  masses  which 

ave  occurrctl  of 

Matearic  Iran. — There  have  been  found  in  dtnerent  parts 
of  tho  earth  large  mosses  of  native  or  metalhc  iron,  of  tho 
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history  and  origin  of  which  nothing  very  accurate  is 
known ; out  they  nro  reifavded  as  being  of  meteoric  origin, 
for  it  is  invariably  found'llml,  like  the  iron  which  occurs  in 
melcunr  stuneis  this  metallic  iron  cimtains  nickel,  and  no 
surlj  conijKJund  or  mixture  is  (bund  in  the  earth  in  veins 
or  beds:  and  in  point  of  fact  two  musses  of  such  iron  were 
seen  to  full  at  HradtK-hiiia,  near  Agram  m Croatia,  in  17&I. 
It  cutitnined  3*5  ner  cent,  of  nickel.  Similar  masses  have 
been  P}uiid  in  Africa,  America,  and  Siberia;  that  in  the 
loat  mentioned  part  of  the  world  was  discoveretl  by  Pro- 
fe»tsor  Pallas:  it  weighed  1000  lbs.,  had  a cellular  struc- 
ture, and  contained  crystals  and  grains  of  a green  substance 
of  a vitreous  uppearance,  which  have  been  hlaied  to  be 
olivine.  This  iron  contains  only  1 * 5 per  cent,  of  nickel. 
One  of  the  largest  masses  is  that  found  in  Pom  by  L)on  i 
Uubin  de  Celts;  it  weighed  15  tons,  and  contained  nickel. 
Tim  was  also  the  case  with  the  knives  which  Captain  Parry 
obtained  from  the  Esquimaux.  Tho  largest  quantity  of 
iiickei  contained  in  any  specimen  was  about  lU  per  cent. 

Meteoric  iron  someUraes  occurs  crystall ized ; the  primary 
form  is  the  cube,  and  it  is  sLited  to  have  been  found  in 
regular  oclobedrons.  It  has  nu  apparent  cleavage.  Frae- 
luru  hackly;  hardness  4*5;  specific  gravity  6* 4»  to  7*76S; 
opaque  ; lu.itre  metallic ; colour  pule  steel  grey. 

OxiDKS  OK  iHo.f. — The  proto^ide  of  iron  does  not  occur 
in  nature,  except  in  combination,  and  visually  with  carbonic 
acid  : that  which  most  nearly  app  'caches  it  is 

Masnetic  Iron,  sometimes  caded  aryihilous  tron  and 
octnhedral  iron.  Tins  ore  is  found  cryjitalline,  massive, 
and  arenareous.  Tlio  crystals  occur  attached  and  inibed'led. 
7'be  primary  form  is  a cube,  but  it  is  generally  met  with  in 
the  form  of  the  regular  oclohcdron.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  the  oc|uh(Mlron,  but  not  obtainable  in  some 
varieties.  Fracture  uneven  or  conchoidal ; hardness  5*5 
to  C'5;  scratches  (luor-^spar,  and  is  scratched  by  ipiartz; 
s|H!cific  gravity  variously  stated  from  4*4  to  5*004 ; opaque ; 
lustre  motallic,  occa.sioaally  bright ; colour  iron  or  steel 
grev ; streak  black:  obeys  the  magnet. 

Mussive  Varietim  amorphous;  structure  granular  to 
cimi]  ocL  It  is  of  this  variety  of  iron  ore  that  native  load- 
stones consist.  This  ore  occurs  in  various  ports  of  the 
worbl,  e<.p(.Tiallv  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  it  is  of  it  that 
(hu  lieat  Swedish  iron  is  made,  and  so  also  is  the  iron  which 
yields  llie  wool*  steel  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  gencnlly 
Ihiiml  in  primitive  countries.  This  ore  frequently  contains 
tiiamum ; but  the  varieties  have  nut  been  well  distin- 
guished. By  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  brown,  and  loses  its 
magnetic  property,  but  does  not  fuse. 

It  consists  of  2ti‘4  of  oxygen  and  71  *G  of  iron,  which  arc 
c(}ual  to 

Two  equivalents  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  . SO 

One  e<}uivalcnt  of  protoxide  of  iron  . 36 

Tliere  arc  several  on«,  which  possess  very  different  ap- 
pearances, that  arc  altogether  composed  of  the  sesquioxide 
or  )>eruxic!e  of  iron,  and  which  are  priucijially  the  oligiste 
iron  otv  and  the  hrmatite. 

Oiigitte  Iron ; lifiecuhtr  or  ;Vfr(ic<»<n«  /ron.—Tliis  occurs 
crystallized  and  mussivo.  The  crystals  arc  attached;  the 
]:nmary  form  is  a rhomlmid.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  pri- 
mary planes  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  in  some  varieties; 
fruclure  uneven, conchoidal;  hardness  5*5  to  6*5;  sciaiclu's 
phosphate  of  lime;  is  scratched  by  quartz  ; specific  gravity 
5*0  to  5*25;  lustre  metallic;  coiour  steel  and  iron  grey ; 
the  surface  fr«iuenily  iridescent  ; obeys  the  magnet 
slightly  ; streak  red  ami  reddish-brown. 

It  is  found  in  the  island  of  Elba  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  Europe,  It  also  occurs  in  the  lava  of  Auvergne  in 
Fninrc,  and  in  that  of  VesuviuH. 

Gofthile,  PyroitidrrUe. — Occurs  in  very  thin  transparent 
erysiulliiie  plates  in  the  cavities  of  black  hematite.  Colour 
brownish  red,  by  rcllcxion  yellowish,  in  n strong  light  of  a 
brilliant  red  ; lustre  adamantine.  It  occurs  in  England  and 
in  Germany.  The  former  yielded  by  analysis 

Penixide  of  iron  . . . 89*2 

Water  .....  10*8 

100* 

Iron  Froth  consists  of  very  thin  brownish  red  scaly  per- 
tirlt^  which  have  a groasy  fi'cl,  and  stain  the  fingers.  It  is 
found  plentifully  in  Devonshire  and  Lancuhhiie.  and  was 
ascertained  by  l>r,  Henry  to  be  pure  peroxide  of  iron.  The 
massive  varieties  are  amotqvhuus;  structure  fuliaii'd. 
^HtdihnuilUe  occurs  in  globular  and  bolryoidal  masses. 


Structure  fibrous,  radiating,  opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*7 
to  5.  Lustre  externally,  sometimes  metallic,  sometimes 
dull ; internally,  nearly  dull.  Colour  externally  red ; groy  ,sh 
red,  &c.,  internally,  and  streak  red.  It  occurs  in  largo 
quantity  at  Ulverslone  in  Lancashire,  and  in  other  part.s  of 
Great  Britain  and  Eurojic.  According  to  D'Auhmsson  it 


consists  of 

Peroxide  of  iron 
Silica 

Lime  . 
Water 


94 

2 

I 

3 
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Brown  Ihmatitt ; Hydrout  Oxide  qf  Iron  ; Brown  Iron 
Gre.—Occurs  in  attached  crystals  and  massive  prisms. 
Primary  form  a right  rhombic  prUm.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  short  diagonal;  fntc-tura  uncertain.  I!ardiuw«5’0 
to  5*5.  Specific  gravity  3*93;  lustre  adainantinu;  nearly 
u(Kiquo;  translucent.  Colour  brown  of  various  shades. 
Streak  yellowish  brown.  Occurs  in  Cornwall. 

MaiHre  I onWiPX.— Globular,  renifonn.  and  some  of  the 
varieties  of  brown  and  yellow  clay  mm-stono.  Slalaclitir, 
structure  fibrous,  or  fibro-laminar.  Sometimes  occurs  in 
pscudomorphous  crystals.  It  occurs  in  most  ports  of  tlio 
world.  Analysis  by  D’Aubuisson 


Peroxide  of  iron 

fibrin  t. 
. 82  . 

Coniwci. 
. 84 

AVater  . , 

. 14 

I 

Oxide  of  manganese 

. 2 

. 2 

Silica  . 

1 

2 

99 

89 

Carbomite  qf  Irop  : Broten  Sjtar ; Sjmthoee  Iron  Ore. — 
This  occurs  in  altaolied  rrysialt  and  massive.  Primary 
form  a rhomboid.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes, 
distinct.  Fracture  imperfect  conchoidal;  hardness  3*5, 
4*5;  specific  gravity  3*5  to 3*829 ; transparent, trnnslurent, 
opaque;  lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly;  colour  white, 
yellow,  red.  and  brown  of  different  shades. 

Massive  Varieties  : tabular,  structure  fibrous ; botryoidal 
and  globular  (those  being  called  sj)hetrosiderit),  structure 
fibrous,  diverging ; amorphous,  structure  foliated,  granular, 
compact.  Found  in  Curnwall,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
in  otlier  parts  of  Europe ; and  also  in  America. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  blackens  and  becomes  magnetic,  but 
does  not  fuse ; iu  the  reducing  (lame  it  colours  borax  bultle- 
gri«n,  ami  in  the  oxidating  yellow ; dissolves  in  acids  with 
cffervesconcc.  Analysis,  by  Beudant,  of  the  hcxahedral 
variety : — 

Carbonic  acid  . . . .38*72 

Protoxide  of  iron  . . . 59*97 

Oxidu  of  manganese  ' . 0*39 

Lime  . . , , .0*92 


100* 

Clay  Iron-Stone,  or  Argillaceous  Iron  Ore,  consists  essen- 
tially of  carbonuto  of  iron  mixed  with  various  proportions  of 
carlliy  matter ; on  an  average  carbonate  of  iron  forms  about 
onc-third  of  thoabundont  clay  iron-stone  of  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland.  It  occurs  in  bods  and  in  coal  de|K>sits;  it  is 
found  sometimes  iu  globular  ma&scs,  and  also  columnar. 

Although  various  other  minerals  occur  containing  large 
quantities  of  iron,  yet  the  abovo-dcscribcd  contain  almost 
all  the  ores  which  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  Other  ferruginous  compounds  have  been  already 
described  under  arbitrary  names,  and  others  still  remain  to 
be  noticed  in  alphabetical  order. 

Carburet  qf  Iron;  Graphite.  [Anthr.vcitk.] 

Sul^thur  ami  Iron  exist  in  combination  in  enormous 
quantities;  tbo  compounds  which  it  forms  are  called  mo^- 
nelic  iron  pyrites,  iroti  jtyriies,  and  white  iron  ^lyrites. 

Maznetw.  Iron  Pyrites,  Protosulphuret  of  Iron,  occurs  in 
embedded  hexagonal  crystals  and  massive;  primary  form  a 
rhoiuboiil ; cleavage  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  a regular 
hexagonal  prism  ; fracture  uneven,  sometimes  conchoidal ; 
hardness  3*5  to  4*5;  scratches  calcareous  spar,  and  is 
scratched  hy  felspar;  specific  gravity  4*63;  opaque;  lustre 
metallic ; colour  bronze  yellow  mixed  with  red  ; streak 
gre)i.'<li  black;  obeys  tlic  magnet  but  (>rb|y;  soluble  in 
dilute  sulphuric  arid;  when  cxpoMid  to  tbo  blowpijie  uu 
charcoal  is  (‘onvcrtal  into  oxide  of  iron;  occurs  ot  K«mgs- 
herg  in  Norway  and  Andreosberg  in  the  Uartz.  Alialysia 
by  UutchuU 
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Sulphur  . . . .36*5 

Iron  . . . . _ . C3‘S 

100* 

I'arietiei  amorphous;  structure  foliated,  grn* 
nular,  rutnpacl ; found  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  Germany,  North 
America,  &c. 

Iron  Pyrites  ; Martial  Pyrites;  Pcrsulphuret,  or  bisul- 
jyhttret,(y  Ir'in.—OccMTi,  in  attached  and  imbedded  crj’stals, 
und  massive  ; primary  form  a cube ; cleavage  parallel  to  the 
primary  planes,  distinct ; less  so  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
the  octohedron ; fracture  uneven,  sometimes  conchoidal ; 
hardness  6*0  to  C'5;  scratches  felspar,  and  is  scratched  by 
<iuarlz;  colour  brass-yellow ; streak  brownish-black ; lustre 
metallic  opaque. 

Massive  yarieties:  amorphous,  structure  granular,  com- 

f>nct ; globular  and  stalactitic,  structure  fibrous  or  co- 
uinnar,  radiating  ; surface  fref^ucntly  reddish  brown,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  sulphur  and  acquisition  of  oxygen.  It  some- 
times contains  gold;  the  pyrites  of  Anglesey,  Sweden,  and 
Bohemia  contains  selenium. 

By  the  blowpipe  sulphur  is  expelled  and  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron  remains.  It  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  nitric  acid  dissolves  iron  and  deposits 
sulphur.  Analysis  by  Hatchett : — 

Sulphur  . . . . 32'15 

Iron  ....  47-85 

100* 

Iron  pyrites  occurs  abundantly  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  form  of  various  fruits. 
Tlio  amorphous  occurs  sometimes  to  a great  extent  in  coal- 
beds. Very  largo  crystals  occur  in  Cornwall  and  South 
America.  Tlie  massive  varieties  in  general  more  readily 
become  oxidized  and  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron  than 
the  cr)-8tallized,  and  hence  it  is  largely  employed  in  pre- 
paring copi>enw. 

IVhite  Iron  Pyrites  occurs  in  attaohcil  crystals  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  n right  rhombic  prism ; cleavage 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  primary  form ; fracture  uneven, 
granular;  haniness  C‘U  to  6‘5;  scratches  felspar,  is 
scratched  by  quartz;  colour  various  shades  of  yellowish, 
grcenisti,  and  greyish-white  ; streak  grcyish-black ; opaque; 
lustre  metallic. 

Mas.tice  P'arieties,  botryoidal,  roniform,  stalactitic,  and 
amorphous.  Structure  diverging,  fibrous,  or  columnar. 
It  is  found  inC'/ornwall,  Derbyshire,  Bohemia,  and  various 
other  mining  districts.  According  to  Berzelius  it  consists  of 
Sulphur  ....  5.1*35 

Iron  ....  45*07 

Manganese  • . . .0*70 

Silica  ...  * 0*h0 

9t)*9-2  I 

Having  now  mentioned  those  ores  and  compounds  which  j 
contain  most  iron,  wu  refer  to  Assaying  for  the  titeatis  by 
which  their  value  is  dclennined.  Wo  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  artifirial  oxides  and  other  com|K>und8  of  iron 
which  arc  procured  by  chemical  agency. 

Oxygen  anti  Iron  do  not  combine  at  common  lempcra- 
turenwhen  both  arc  quite  free  from  moisture,  but  when  filings 
moistened  with  a litllo  water  are  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
black  powder  is  funuu<l  by  tho  ahsoiqilion  of  oxygen,  which 
is  almost  entirely  protoxide  of  iron,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  medicine  under  tho  name  of  martial  reiniops. 
ihrotoxidc  of  iron,  nearly  pure,  may  also  be  procured  by 
dissolving  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  decomposing  the 
solution  by  potash  and  drying  the  precipitate  out  of  the 
contact  of  air. 

The  properties  of  this  oxide  arc,  that  it  is  black,  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  water,  readily  dissolved  by  most  acids,  and  obeys 
the  magnet.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  saline  solutions 
by  {H>ta>h  and  ammonia  in  tho  state  of  white  hydrate; 
tincture  of  galls  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  do  not  produce 
any  alteration  m its  solutions;  by  the  alcolinc  carliunules 

firotoxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  as  a while  carbonate,  mid 
ly  ferroeyaimlo  of  potassium  ns  a colourless  coroiKiund, 
which  speerlily  bccoines  Pnissian  blue  when  ex^Kised  to  the 
air.  It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  . 8 

Oue  equivalent  of  iron  . . *28 

Kquivalciit  36 


Ma^ciie  Oxide  of  /ran.— This  is  the  ore  already  do- 
scribed  as  crystallizing  in  octahedrons;  it  is  obtained  arti- 
ficially by  passing  water  over  ignited  iron  in  a porcelain 
tube;  it  is  also  fuiracd  when  iron  is  heated  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  scales  which  fall  from  iron  when  it  is  rolled  hot 
consist  principally  of  this  oxide.  It  is  black,  obeys  the 
magnet,  brittle,  easily  reduced  to  nowder,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  by  sulphuric  acid  is  dissolved  and  separated  into  prot- 
oxide and  sesquioxidc;  the  solution  is  in  fact  a mixture  of 
prntosulphatc  and  pcrsulphateof  iron.  It  gives  a black  pre- 
cipitate with  tincture  of  galls  and  a blue  one  w ith  ferro- 
cyanidc  of  pota.vsiuro.  It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
rotoxide  36,  and  2 equivalents  of  peroxide  80;  or  it  itiav 
0 regarded  as  constituted  of 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  . 32 

Three  equivalents  of  iron  . 84 

Equivalent  116 

It  is  sometimes  described  as  a } oxide  of  iron. 

Peroxide,  or  Sesquioxide,  of  /ron.— Various  ores,  among 
others  hematite,  have  been  described  as  consisting  of  this 
oxide,  which  is,  in  fact,  common  rust  of  iron,  and  it  is  ob- 
tained by  tho  action  of  a plate  of  iron  upon  moist  atmo- 
spheric air.  It  may  be  easily  procured  also  by  acting  upon 
iron  filings  with  nitric  acid;  when  the  acid  is  moderately 
strong,  but  little  iron  is  dissolved,  the  whole  being  at  once 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  red  peroxide.  When  more  dilute, 
a solution  of  pernitrate  Is  obtained,  from  which  the  alkalis 
precipitate  peroxide,  and  fcrrocyanido  of  potassium  Pru^• 
sian  blue.  Like  hematite,  this  artificial  oxide  has  a red 
colour;  it  is  inodorous,  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  forms 
red  solutions  with  acids,  but  does  not  readilv  dissolve  in 
them  when  it  has  been  heated.  It  is  composed  of — 

One  and  a half  equivalent  of  oxygen  12 
One  equivalent  of  Iron  . * 28 

Equivalent  40 

Chlorine  and  Iron  combine  to  form  two  chlorides,  tho 
protochloride  and  the  perrhloride.  Thu  proloidiloridc  may 
be  formeil  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  iron 
heated  (o  redness  m a porcelain  tube ; hydrogen  ga.s  is 
evolved,  and  the  surface  of  the  iron  is  covcrcil  with  a 
white  crystalline  proiochloride,  whicn,  if  tho  temneniturc 
he  much  increased,  sublimes.  Or  it  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating 
; the  solution  to  dryness  out  of  the  contact  of  air.  In  this 
cose  also  tlic  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  hydrochloric  acid 
is  evoivcfl;  the  prutuchloridc  thus  obtained  is  grey  and 
crystalline. 

Tliis  compound  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  iti 
absolute  alcohol;  tho  solution  by  exposure  to  the  air  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  sosquioxido  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  scs- 
quichloridc  of  iron  of  a yellowish  colour  remains  in  solu- 
tion. Tins  salt  is  also  dc<'omposed  by  oxygen  at  a high 
temperature,  chlorino  being  evolved  and  oxide  of  iton 
fonneil. 

When  the  solution  is  carefully  evaporated,  rhomhio 
crystals,  which,  like  it,  arc  of  a green  colour,  arc  formed; 
they  contain  water  and  deliquesce  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  solution  of  pruloehloride  of  iron  (frequently  railed  pro- 
tomuriate) dissolves  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  tho  solution  has 
been  used  in  cudiometry,  for  the  purpose  of  ubiiorbing  un- 
combined oxygen  gas.  [Eudiomktkr.]  It  is  deoom|>oscd 
by  the  alkalis,  which  throw'  down  protuhydralo  of  iron, 
and  by  their  carbonates,  which  yield  protocarbonates.  It 
gives  no  precipitate  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  tincture  of 
galls,  and  a white  one  with  fcrrocyanido  of  potassium,  which 
speedily  becomes  blue. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  . 36 

One  equivalent  of  iron  , . 28 

Equivalent  G 4 

SesiptichJt>ridt^,  or  Per^doride,  if  Iron  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  two  prorcai-cs:  first,  by  heating  iron  wire  in  dry 
chlorine  gas  ; combustion  attended  with  a re<i  light  ensues, 
and  a compound  is  formed,  volatile  at  a heat  below  redness, 
and  which  exists  in  the  form  of  brownish  iridescent  scales. 
Tins  salt  is  very  deliquci'cent,  and  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  icthcr,  and  the  solutions  have  a yellow 
colour. 

Tho  second  method  of  obtaining  ses<iiiicblorido  of  iron  s 
that  of  dissolving  the  sesuuiuxide  iu  hydrochloric  acid  ’ a 
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rcildUb  Boltrtion  U formed,  \rbich,  by  evaporation  (ill  it  he- 
comes  of  the  conaislence  of  a syrup,  yields  rcddidi-brown 
crystals,  which  ate  very  <lelic|Uc6cent  and  soluble.  The 
aqiiwus  solution  of  aesquicblurulu  of  iron  is  docompuseU  by 
the  alkalis,  yielding  a precipitate  of  hydrated  sea(]Uioxidc 
of  iron.  Tlie  carbonates  pioduco  the  suuio  etfect,  fur  scs- 
quioxide  of  iron  dues  not  unite  with  carbonic  acid.  Tmo- 
(lire  of  galls  gives,  with  the  solution  of  this  salt,  a dec|> 
black  prccipitaic.  and  ferruryanidu  of  polossiuiu  a deep  blue 
precipitalo,  which  is  Prussian  blue.  It  is  suiiieliiuvs  called 


|>ermuriate  of  iron. 

SeMfuichloride  of  iron  is  composed  of— 

One  and  a half  equh'ulcnt  of  chlorine  . 54 

One  etjuivalent  of  iron  .....  2B 

Equivalent  82 


Azote  and  hydrogen  do  not  form  any  comi>ouml  with 
iron,  or  at  any  rate  no  ]>ermancnt  compound,  though  it 
seems  probable  that  nascent  hydrugen  velatilixes,  if  it  does 
not  unite  witli,  a small  portion  of  this  metal,  when  used  for 
preparing  the  gas  by  solution  in  an  acid. 

Flw>rine  ami  Iron, — The  protolliioridc  may  bo  formed  by 
dissolving  iron  in  a solution  of  bydroAuonc  acid ; small 
colourh^ss  s<|uuro  crystals  are  obtained,  which  arc  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  ami  become  of  a pale  yellow  colour  by  the 
action  of  thu  air.  Wiicn  heated  they  lose  water,  and  may 
then  bo  healetl  to  redness  without  ex|^lling  the  lluoriuc. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  lluorino  ...  18 

One  otjuivalcnt  of  iron  ....  28 

Equivalent  46 

Tlic  perfluoride,  or  sesquifluoride.  of  iron  is  procured  by 
dissolving  recently  precipitated  sesqiiioxkle  in  tiydrolluoric 
acid;  the  solution  is  colourless.  By  evoporation  a pale 
flcsh-colourcd  substance  is  left,  which  has  a somewhat  as- 
tringent taste  and  is  but  sparingly  dissolved  by  water. 

It  consists  of— 

One  and  a half  cuuivalcnt  of  Auorine  27 
One  equivalent  oi  iron  ....  28 

Equivalent  55 

firoHiine  and  Iron. — When  the  vapour  of  bromino'  b 
pa-sed  over  red-hot  iron  wire,  a yellow  fusible  bromide  is 
funned,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  When  also 
bromine  mixed  with  w'atcr  U made  to  act  upon  iron,  a solu> 
tiuii  of  the  prutubromide,  of  a greenish  colour,  is  obtained. 

It  consists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  bromine  ...  78 

One  equivalent  of  iron  ....  28 

Equivalent  1U6 

A perbromide  may  also  be  forroc<l.  But  these  com]>ounds 
arc  not  important. 

Carlton  and  7ron  combine,  and  the  resulting  cora]>ound 
is  steel,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  stated  that  steel  contains  car* 
buret  of  iron.  [Stef.l.^  By  the  long  fusion  of  steel  with 
cliaicoal,  Stodart  and  baraday  obtained  a highly  crystallinu 
cunqKiimd,  containing  from  5 to  6 per  cent,  of  carbon, 
whereas  steel  usually  contains  only  from  1*3  to  1‘78  per 
Cent  When  Prussian  blue  U decomposed  without  the 
ocress  of  air  at  a reil  heat,  a carburet  of  iron  remains,  com- 
posed of  one  and  a half  equivalent  of  carbon  and  ono  of 
mm;  it  is  a black  pulverulent  substance,  which  at  a low 
heat  takes  fire  in  the  air.  when  carbonic  acid  is  given  out, 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  loft. 

The  substances  called  mphitu,  plumbago,  or  black-lead, 
have  been  regarded  as  carburets  of  iron ; it  is  however  more 
than  questionable  whether  the  small  and  uncertain  portion 
of  iron  w hich  they  contain  is  not  in  a state  of  mixture  rather 
than  combination. 

Suifhur  and  iron  readily  unite,  and  the  native  compounds 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Proiosulphuret  of  iron, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  the  native  mineral,  may  bo 
formed  by  healing  iron  to  whiteness  and  rubbing  a mass  of 
sulphur  upon  it.  The  suipburct  formed  readily  fuses,  and 
should  bo  dropped  into  water,  removed  from  it,  and  dried. 
It  may  also  lie  formed  by  other  processes,  as  by  adding  a 
livdrusulphate  to  prolocliloridc  or  protosulphate  of  iron. 
That  inmle  by  the  fir-*l  process  is  of  a bruitsc  colour,  mo- 
derately hued  and  brittle;  that  formed  by  the  last  U dark 
ami  pulverulent.  Wlien  put  into  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  U evolved, 


! and  a protc^ulphate  or  protochlorido  of  iron  formed.  It  is 
a very  useful  sulistance  for  the  preparation  of  bydrosul- 
phuric  acid  gas,  by  the  action  of  these  acids. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  C4|uiva1cnt  of  sulphur  ...  16 

One  equivalent  of  iron  ....  28 

Equivalent  44 

Bittdphurei,  or  Persuiphuret,  of  Iron  has  been  occasion* 
ally  foiiued,  both  in  the  moist  and  dry  way,  artindally ; fin  c 
yellow  and  well  defined  cubic  ciy  staU  have  been  accidentally 
obtained  during  the  preparation  of  liydrochlurate  of  ammo 
ni<i  from  ammoniacal  gas  liquor.  According  to  Berzelius,  it 
may  also  be  formed  by  cautiouslv  healing  the  artificial  pro- 
tosulphuret  with  os  much  sulphur  as  it  already  contains; 
by  this  there  is  formeil  a bulky  powder  of  a yellow  colour 
and  metallic  appearance;  it  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
nor  does  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  art  upon  it. 

It  is  iwmposcd  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  sulphur  ...  32 

One  equivalent  of  iron  . , . . 28 

Equivalent  60 

Some  other  siilphurets  of  iron  may  be  alM  artificially 
formed,  but  they  me  not  of  any  great  imiiorlance. 

Phoaphoras  atul  /ron.— Diphosplmrel  of  iron  mav  he 
formed  by  several  processes ; the  direct  one  is  that  of  tlruji* 
ping  phosphorus  into  a crucible  containing  red  hut  iron 
wire ; it  is  also  obtained  svlierc  the  prutopliosphate  of  iron  is 
healed  with  a charcoallinc<l  crucible;  phosphorus  and 
oxygen  being  expelled.  It  is  u fused  granular  mass,  having 
the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron,  is  very  brittle,  and  nut  acted 
upon  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  said  that  what  is  called 
cold-short  iron  owes  its  brittle  projKTty  to  the  presence  ol 
this  compound. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  phosphorus  . . 16 

Two  equivalents  of  iron  ....  56 

Equivalent  72 

Tlic  pcrphosphurct  of  iron  is  ublained  by  the  action  of 
phusphwus  on  persuiphuret  of  iron  at  a moueralu  heal,  it 
resembles  the  diphu.->pnuret  in  its  pro^icrties. 

It  consists  of— 

Four  equivalents  of  phosphorus  , 64 

Three  e«^uivalents  of  iron  ...  84 

Equivalent  148 

Indtne  and  /ro«.— When  iruu-filings  arc  thge>ie<l  in  a 
mixture  of  water  and  iodine,  the  metal  is  dissolved,  and  a 
green  solution  is  obtained,  which  by  evaporation  yields 
green  tabular  cr)3tals  of  protiodido  of  iron;  these  when 
fused  have  an  iron-grey  coloured  opaque  mass,  which  is 
very  dcli()uesceul.  and  soluble  both  in  waier  and  in  alcohol. 
Tlie  solution  rapidlyabsorbs  oxygen,  an<l  peroxide  of  iron  is 
precipitated,  unless  an  iron  wirc^  kept  m it.  it  is  used  in 
medicine. 

It  is  formed  of— 

One  c<iuivalent  of  iudino  . . . 126 

One  „ iron  ....  28 

Equivalent  154 

Periodide,  or  sesquiodide,  of  iron  is  formed  by  digesting 
iron  with  excess  of  iodine,  and  subliming  the  product.  It 
is  a red  volatile  compound deli<iucscent,  and  soluble  in  water 
ami  in  alcohol. 

It  is  comiioscd  of— 

One  and  a half  equivalent  of  iodine  189 
One  equivalent  of  iron  . . . 28 

Equivalent  217 

Boron  and  Iron  we  made  to  combine  with  difficulty  in 
any  notable  proportion.  When  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  uior 
borate  of  iron  healed  to  redness  in  a porcelain  tube,  there  was 
obtained,  according  to  Lassaigne,  a borurct  ol  iron  cunsist- 
ing  of  22’57  boron  and  77'43  iron.  It  was  of  a silver-whito 
colour  and  very  brilliant ; it  was  with  ditlicully  a<^ted  ujKm 
by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  because  the  boron  set 
free  enveloped  the  iiielal  and  prevented  their  action. 

Srlrninm  and  Iron  may  bo  made  to  combine  by  heatinp 
filings  of  lUc  metal  with  selenium.  The  scleninrct  has  e 
greyish  colour  with  u lint  of  yellow;  4t  is  hard,  britllo 
aud  when  heated  by  the  blowpi^ie  loses  selcmum;  ii  is 
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ioroniposwl  by  hydrocbloric  arid  when  eated,  and  llie 
n‘->ultn  are  lehiurofled  hydrogen  and  protorhlorido  cf 
iron. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  c<|tnva!ent  of  selenium  . . 4b 

Olio  H iron  ....  23 

Equivalent  68 

Iliiving  now  described  tlie  more  important  compounds 
which  in>n  form*  with  the  elementary  gases  and  non-me- 
tallic  solids,  we  shall  hrictly  describe  some  of  its  alloys,  and 
then  mention  such  salts  as  its  oxides  form  with  acids  as 
are  most  useful  and  bc*l  known. 

The  Alloys  op  Iron  are  much  loss  useful  than  might 
bo  expected  from  the  extreme  utility  of  the  metal  itself. 

Potassium  and  iron,  and  sodium  and  iron,  combine  when 
heat  is  applied  to  them:  the  alloys  are  more  fusible  than 
pure  iron,  especially  when  in  contact  with  the  air.  Tliesc 
alloys  are  decomposed  by  air  and  water.  When  a mixture 
of  magnesia,  iron  tilings,  and  charcoal  is  exposed  to  the 
melting  heat  of  iron,  the  resulting  globule  contains  traces 
of  magnesium.  With  lime  no  analogous  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

Silicium  and  iron  combine  readily  when  silica  is  fused 
with  iron  filings  and  charcoal  in  powder.  The  compound 
is  ductile  or  brittle  according  to  the  quantity  of  charcoal 
which  it  contains.  Silicium  docs  not  appear  to  diminish 
the  ductility  of  iron,  nor  docs  the  alloy  alter  by  exposure 
to  the  air  when  the  silicium  does  not  cxccetl  .5  or  6 per  cent. 
Iron  combine*  also  with  aluminum  and  glucinum. 

Arsenic  Combined  with  iron  and  with  sulphur  occurs  ns 
a mineral  body.  This  contains  nearly  one-llAh  of  its 
weight  of  sulphur.  In  Silesia  however  att  arseniuret  of 
iron  occurs,  which  consists  of  65 '88  arsenic,  32*25  iron, 
and  1'77  sulphur.  This  last  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  accidental  admixture.  It  is  used  for  preparing  arsc- 
nious  acid  and  n^algar. 

An  alloy  of  one  part  of  arsenic  and  two  parts  of  iron  1* 
obtained  hy  healing  in  a covercrl  crucible,  until  fused,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  iron  filings  and  a little  more  than 
halfapartof  arsenic.  It  has  a greyish-whilu  ej>lour,  does 
not  obey  the  magnet,  is  very  brittle,  and  much  more  fusihlo 
than  iron.  When  healoil  in  the  air  the  arsenic  is  converted 
into  arsenious  acid  and  volatilized,  and  oxide  of  iron  is  left. 
An  alloy  containing  only  one-Qfih  of  arsenic  obeys  the 
magnet. 

Chromium  and  iron  may  be  comhined.  Thi*  alloy  is  but 
little  known.  With  columbium  iron  forms  an  alloy  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass.  It  is  not  at  nil  ductile,  is  very 
difficult  to  break,  and  gves  n brown  powder.  Acids 
dissolve  tho  iron,  leaving  pulverulent  metallic  colum- 
bium. 

Titanium  does  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  combina- 
tion with  iron.  Zinc  U with  difheulty  made  to  unite  with 
iron,  but  yet  in  some  operationsa  eompound  of  these  metul* 
has  been  formed,  the  zinc  constituting  however  much  tho 
larger  portion.  The  alloy  is  while,  has  a metallic  appear- 
ance, and  is  brittle.  It  has  been  proposed  to  cover  iron 
with  zinc,  in  the  same  way  as  with  tin.  to  prevent  oxidizo- 
ment.  As  yet  however  it  has  not  been  rendered  practically 
useful. 

Tin  and  iron  combine  in  tin  plates,  which  arc  plates 
of  iron,  both  sides  of  which  are  nlluvcd  or  combined  with 
tin.  According  also  to  Bergman,  when  a mixture  of  tin 
and  iron  is  fused,  two  separate  layers  are  formed,  each  con- 
stituting a peculiar  alloy  of  tin  and  iron : one  of  them,  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  iron  and  twenty  parts  of  tin,  is  duc- 
tile. of  a rather  deeper  colour  than  tin,  and  somewhat 
harder ; whilst  the  other,  composed  of  two  parts  of  iron  and 
one  part  of  tin,  is  rather  ductile,  but  so  hard  that  it  cannot 
be  cut  with  the  knife. 

Antimony  ami  iron  unite  when  hcatetl  together  in  elfwe 
vessels:  the  alloy  n while,  hard,  brittle,  and  its  specific’ 
gravity  is  Iei,s  than  that  of  the  mean  of  the  two  metals.  No  ' 
metal  appears  to  deprive  iron  more  of  its  magnetic  pnjpcrty 
than  antimonv. 

No  compound  of  tellurium  and  iron  has  yet  been 
examined. 

Colialt  and  iron  combino  by  fusion  : the  alloy  is  bard  and 
magnetic. 

Nickel  and  iron  unite  easily.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  meteoric  iron  contains  from  about  2 to  lU  per 
coni,  of  nickel  Tho  turuQckl  alloy  is  less  liable  to  rust  [ 


than  iron  alone;  but  when  the  nickel  amounts  to  about 
per  cent,  the  ductility  of  the  iron  begins  to  dirainisli. 

Bismuth  combines  with  iron,  but  with  difficulty  ; averv 
sm.all  p<irtion  of  iron  renders  the  alloy  magnetic. 

Molybdeu  forms  ablui'h-grey  brittle  compound  wiihirnn. 
Equal  parts  of  these  metals  may  be  fu-sod  b\  ihc  blowpipe, 
but  ono  part  of  iron  and  two  parts  of  molybdeu  form  a bright 
grey  compound,  which  is  infusible  by  the  blowpipe,  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  and  of  a fine  grained  fracture. 

Copper  is  with  difficulty  combined  with  iron.  The  alloy 
is  magnetic,  even  when  il  contains  only  one-tenth  of  iroii. 
It  is  slated  that  iron  which  contains  copper  is  rendered  more 
tenacious,  and  does  not  become  brittle  till  near  a itxl  heat. 

Silver  combines  readily  with  iron  when  Ihev  arc  fused 
together,  but  they  separate  on  solidification,  and  globules  of 
silver  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  alloy.  When  even  tho 
ouantily  ofiron  does  not  exceed  I-40i*th,itroay  be  |H*rrcived 
that  it  is  not  combined  but  inicnnixed  with  the  iron. 

Mercury  and  iron  do  not  unite  diri*ctJy.  The  addition  of 
another  metal  favours  the  amalgamation.  An  amalgam 
may  bo  obtained  by  digesting  tinned  plate  in  boiling  mercury. 
Tho  alloy  is  silvery-white,  tenacious,  almost  ductile,  and 
obeys  the  magnet.  Other  processes  have  also  been  pro- 
posed. 

Lead  and  iron  combino  with  difficulty.  If  a mixture  of 
the  two  metals  be  fused,  there  arc  obtained  two  layers  of 
alloy ; the  upper  ono  is  iron  containing  a little  lead,  and  the 
lower  one  lead  containing  a little  iron. 

Rhodium  and  iridium  may  both  be  combined  with  iron 
and  also  with  steel.  [Steel.]  Iron  also  unites  with  tung- 
sten : the  alloy  U of  a bright  brown  colour,  hard,  harsh  to 
the  touch,  and  brittle. 

Gold  and  iron  combine  with  facility.  A compound  of 
eleven  parts  of  gold  and  one  part  of  iron  is  nearly  while. 
It  is  very  ductile,  and  its  specific  gravity  16'8H5.  An  alloy 
of  three  parts  of  iron  and  one  part  of  gold  is  of  a silver 
colour,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Steel  may  be  sol- 
dered with  gold. 

I ron  and  platinum,  in  equal  quantities,  form  an  alloy  which 
is  susceptible  of  a fine  polish,  and  does  not  tarnish  in  the 
air.  The  colour  of  this  comi>ound  is  such  as  to  render  it 
very  useful  for  reflectors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  9*362,  Pla- 
tinum tnav  also  he  combined  with  steel.  [Stkbl  ] 

Having  dcscrihoil  the  more  important  binary  compounds 
of  iron,  we  shall  consider  those  which  its  oxides  form  with 
some  acids,  and  aUu  notice  some  combinations  which  arc 
not  included  in  this  class. 

The  action  of  arhh  upon  iron  is  diflerent,  being  greatly 
dependent  upon  their  nature  and  compoHition.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  dissolves  the  metal  without  the 
evolution  of  any  ga-s  whatever,  and  a solution  of  the  prot- 
oxide is  obtained ; coneentraled  sulphuric  acid,  when  cold, 
scarcely  arts  upon  iron,  but  when  they  arc  heated  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  (lecomposerl,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed  ; dilute  the  sulphuric  acid,  .and  then 
tho  water  is  decom]>osed,  hydrogen  gas  is  given  out,  and 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  formed.  When  iron  is  put 
into  liriuid  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  gas  is  then  also 
evolvcQ.  but  this  is  derive<l  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
acid,  and  not  of  the  water,  and  the  metal  unites  wiih  the 
chlorine  to  form  a prolocliloride.  Nitric  acid  when  con- 
centrated hasnoBCtion  upon  iron,  whether  cold  or  hot;  but 
when  diluted,  nitric  oxido  is  cvolve<l,  owing  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  acid,  and  protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  is 
formed,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  acid  is  diluted 

The  first  salt  which  we  shall  dcscrilw  is  the 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Sulf^ate  rf  Protoxide  of  Iron.  It  i.s 
largely  prepared  for  various  purposes,  especially  for  dyeing 
black,  by  exposing  iron  pyrites  to  the  action  of  air  and 
moi.sture,  in  masses  which  ore  calle«l  copjieras  bedx.  By 
absorbing  oxygen,  the  sulphur  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  ami 
the  iron  protoxide,  and  these  combining  form  prntosulphalo 
of  iron ; os  however  there  is  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
pieces  of  old  iron  are  addwl  to  saturate  it,  and  the  copperas 
or  green  vitriol,  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  crystals,  by  eva- 
porating the  solution. 

For  nicer  purposes,  especially  for  medicinal  u«e,  sulphnfo 
of  iron  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  filings  or  turnings  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ; it  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
protoxide  or  protocarbonate  of  iron.  The  solution  is  of  a 
bluish  green  colour,  and  the  ^alt  obtained  ha.*  tlic  following 
properties : the  primar)'  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  oblique 
rhoinbio  prism  j its  colour  is  bluish-greou  when  recently 
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prcparoil,  hut  hv  exposure  to  the  air,  ftml  the  partial  per- 
u\t<lizeincni  of  the  iron,  it  becxunes  first  green  and  evcn- 
tuallv  yellowUh.  Like  the  other  saltM  of  iron,  it  has  a dis* 
oi;ret^ble  styptic  taste;  two  parts  of  cuhl  water,  ami  three- 
fourths  of  a part  of  boiling  water,  dissolve  one  part  of  this 
salt : when  moderately  heated  it  loses  the  greater  part  of 
its  water  and  becomes  white,  and  when  subjected  to  a red 
heat  it  is  partly  convorletl  into  persulphate  and  partly  into 
peroxide  of  iron ; and  when  the  heat  is  long  continued, 
totally  into  peroxide;  hut  when  subjected  to  distillation 
without  tho  free  contact  of  air,  it  yields  a peculiar  kind  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  U insoluble  in  alcohol;  the 
ar|Ucous  solution  U decomposed  by  the  alkalis,  which  preci- 
pitate bvdratoil  protoxide  of  iron ; by  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
which  llirow  down  protocarhonate  of  iron;  and  by  furrocy- 
anide  of  |H>tossium,  which,  when  the  solution  is  quite  free 
from  peii>xido.  gives  a white  precipitate,  but  if  any  peroxide 
be  present,  which  U generally  the  case,  then  the  colour  of 
tile  pre<ripitate  is  more  or  less  blue,  dependent  U(Km  its 
quantity;  tincture  of  galls  also  gives  no  precipitate  in  a 
hulution  of  perfect  protosulphate  of  iron,  but,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  it  generally  gives  more  or  less  of  a dark- 
coloured  precipitate.  Thoaqueoussoluiion,  whenexposed  to 
the  air,  owing  to  the  peroxidizement  of  the  iron,  gradually 
lets  fall  a precipitate  which  isasubpersulphateuf  iron.  Tho 
solution  also  absorbs  nitric  oxide,  and  hence  is  u&od  in  cudiu* 
metrical  processes.  [Ex'DiOMhTBR.] 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  com|HMed  of— 

One  ccjuiN-alcnt  of  sulphuric  acid  . 40 

One  e<iiuvalent  of  protoxide  of  iixm  35 
Seven  equivalents  of  water  . . 63 

Equivalent  139 

We  liave  given  a rother  detailed  uccounl  of  the  proper- 
of  this  salt,  because  it  may  he  considered  as  a ty|>o  of 
the  scdublo  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  will  save  useless 
ru|ictition, 

SnljihuU  nf  Peroxide  nf  Iron,  or  Srsmtipcrftulfihate  qf 
Iron,  may  be  considered  as  n.'prescnting  the  soluble  salts  of 
peroxide  of  this  metal.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  moist  peroxide,  obtained  by  decouipusing  the  solution  of 
the  pcrehloi'ide  with  an  alkali,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; 
but  it  is  generally  formed  by  heating  a solution  of  the  pro- 
tosulphatc  with  nitric  acid,  which  being  decomposed  yields 
oxygen  to  the  protoxide  and  converts  it  into  peroxide.  This 
solution  is  of  a reddish  colour  w-licn  concentrated,  and  yel- 
lowish when  diluted.  No  crystals  are  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion.but  there  remains  a brown  deliquescent  moss:  its  taste 
is  very  astringent,  and  it  U s^duble  lu  alcohol;  when  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  Uaddeil  lo  a strung  solution  of  this 
salt,  it  is  precipitalc<l  in  the  state  of  a whito  anhydrous 
powder.  Tlic  solution,  like  that  of  the  other  pcrsalls  of  iron, 
gives  a yellow  precipitate  of  hydrate<l  peroxide  with  the  al- 
kalis. an  intense  blue  one  with  ferroryanide  of  ]K>tus- 
sium,  and  a very  dark  one  with  tincture  of  ^lls.  It  is  de- 
composed by  heat,  which  expels  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
loaves  peroxide  of  iron.  This  salt  exists  in  what  arc  termed 
the  mother  tcaten  of  the  copperas-makers,  and  it  is  also 
firmed,  though  very  slowly,  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  a 
solution  of  the  protosulphale  of  iron'  a suhpersulphate 
bein^  prccipitateu. 

It  IS  a sesquisalt,  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  and  a half  of  sulphuric  acid  . 60 

One  equivalent  of  sesquioxidc,  or  peroxide  . 40 

Equivalent  100 

SitratescffJron.  Of  these,  as  of  tho  sulphates,  there  arc 
two.  When  iron  is  acted  upon  by  very  dilute  nitric  aiiid,  a 
prolunitrate  of  a pale  green  colour  is  obtained;  but  when 
the  Bcul  is  moderntoly  dilutcil  pcrnilrate  of  iron  is  formed: 
this  resembles  tho  persulphate  in  its  more  important  pro- 
|u>rli<!S,  and  is,  like  it,  a liesijuisall. 

Carbonate  of  Iron.  It  is  only  the  protoxide  of  iron  which 
combines  with  carbonic  acid  lo  form  a solid  compound.  It 
has  already  been  mentione<l  that  carbonate  of  iron  exists  in 
nature,  and  is  the  basis  of  what  U termed  the  ar^iUaceom 
iron  ore;  it  sometimes  also  occurs  pure  in  transparent 
rhombic  crystals,  much  resembling  calcareous  spar  iti  ap- 
uixiranee.  The  crystals  are  however  muro  commonly  yel- 
lowinh-brown,  and  constituting  what  is  calleil  a\,aihone.  iron 
ore.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  ul 
the  protosulphale  by  the  alkaline  carbonates;  but  on  ac- 
count of  tUo  facility  with  irhich  tho  protoxide  absorbs 


oxygen,  it  is  almost  impossible  lo  obtain  it  perfect,  in  a dry 
slate.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  heat  and  by 
acids,  which  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  Carbonate  of  iron, 
held  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  exists  in  chaly- 
beate waters. 

It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  . 22 
One  e<|uivalcnt  of  protoxide  of  iron  36 

Equivalent  58 

Phoephatetnf  Iron.  Tho  protopliobphate  occurs  in  Corii- 
wull,  America,  &c.  It  is  someliiiies  called  P'ivtanite.  The 
primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  oblique  diagonal;  fracture  indis- 
tinct; harauess  l*5to2*U;  colour  various  shudus  of  blue 
and  green;  streak  lighter  than  colour;  lustre  vitreous; 
translucent;  transparent;  tpeoifle  gravity  2'6  to  2* 7.  So- 
luble in  dilute  sulphuric  ana  nitric  acids  without  eflerves- 
cence.  Before  the  bluwui|>e  on  charcoal  inlumesces,  reddens, 
and  melts  into  a steeLgrey  globule  with  roetullic  lustre. 
Massive  aggregations  of  crystallino  particles,  or 

globular  and  amorphous  earthy  masses. 

Analysis  of  the  crystallized  (No.  1)  by  Strumeyer,  and  of 


the  earthy  (No.  2)  by  Klaproth  : — 

No.  1.  K.W  4. 

Pliosphoric  acid  . 31*18  47*5 

Protoxide  of  iron  . 41*23  3‘2* 

Water  . . . 27*49  20* 

99-90  99*j 


Tliis  compound  may  be  formed  artificially  by  adding  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  one  of  protosulphale  uf 
iron  ; the  precipitate  is  at  first  blue,  but  by  attracting  oxygen 
from  the  air  it  is  converted  into  perphusphatc,  and  then  be- 
comes while.  It  is  soluble  in  most  acids,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitatLxl  from  them  by  ammonia  without  being  decom- 
posed. 

Pervhosjihate  ff  Iron  is  white;  it  is  obtained  by  adding 
phosphate  of  soda  to  Mrsulphalc  of  iron.  Like  the  protu- 
phosphate,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  hut  dissolved  by  acids, 
and  may  be  precipitated  from  them  unaltered. 

Arseniatrsof  Iron.  [Arsenical  Minerals.]  The  proto- 
aneniate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  adding  arseniate  of  potash 
to  a solution  of  protosulphale  of  iron  ; a greyish  precipitate 
of  protoarscnialc  is  obtained,  which  by  exposure  to  the  air 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  darker.  The  perarseniate  of 
iron  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a solution  of  the  persul- 
phate by  arseniate  of  potash.  It  is  a yellow ish-w lute  in- 
soluble powder. 

Chromate  <fIron.  [CiiROMtiric.] 

Tunsstatf  ^ Iron.  [Ti'Nostkn.j 

ppTcyanide  qf  Iron.  Prussian  Blue.  [Bli*K.] 

Wc  kIiuII  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a brkf 
account  of  the 

(jeneral  i-rnpertics  qf  the  SUilts  (f  Iron.  Those  sails 
which  contain  or  yiehl  the  protoxide  are  distinguished  by 
the  following  properties: — Tlioy  give  no  precipitate  with 
tincture  of  gulls  or  hydrosulphuric  acid  : a white  one.  which 
becomes  speedily  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  forrucy- 
anide  of  potassium,  and  a blue  one  with  the  scsquiferro<*y- 
anide.  Solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  especially  of  the 
sodium  chloride,  gives  a dark-colourod  precipitate,  ami 
when  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  protusulpliute  of  iron  me- 
tallic silver  is  precipitated.  Tlio  alkalis  throw  down  a 
colourless  hydrate,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  precipilute 
protocarbunaic  of  iron.  The  salts  of  iron  which  contain  the 
jieroxide,  or  sesquioxidc,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
protoxide  by  giving  a deep  blue  or  black  precipitate  with 
iincltire  of  galls  ; the  ferroryanidcof  potassium  also  gives  a 
deep  blue,  but  the  sesquifcrrocyaiiiue  gives  none  at  all. 
H vclroBuIphuric  acid  reduces  them  lo  the  state  of  protoxide, 
sulphur  being  precipitated.  Ammonia,  and  the  solutions  uf 
potash  and  soila,  give  a yellowish  hydrate. 

There  are  however  some  exceptions  to  the  production  of 
those  efTticis : thus  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  ]>croxide  t»f 
iron,  tho  ferri  potassio-tartras  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  gives 
no  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanidc  of  potassium,  nor  is  it 
precipitated  by  ammonia  or  the  alkaline  carhonales:  but 
potash,  when  the  mixture  U healed,  throws  down  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron. 

Iron  Manupactvre  and  Tr.vde. — The  art  of  smcltinjj 
iron  was  practised  in  this  country  during  the  t imeuf  t he  Human 
occupation  and  ip  apt'eut  bvda  of  cinders,  iho  refuau 
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of  iron-wojks,  coins  liavo  been  founcl.  The  prin- 

riiial  anlienl  seats  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  this  country 
aiifHar  to  have  been  Sussex  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  or 
Arden,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  is  known  that  iron-works 
existed  in  that  part  of  Gloucesienihire  in  liccause 
there  occurs  among  the  patent  rolls  of  lleiuy  MI.  of  that 
date,  one  entitled  * Dc  Forgeis  levandis  in  foresia  do  IX-im.’ 
Kemains  of  anticnliron-funiaccs  have  been  noiiceil  in  I-an- 
caslhre,  StalTordshirc,  an«l  Yorkshire.  The  art  of  working 
in  iron  and  steel  was  much  practised  in  this  island  liefure 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  wo  are  told  that  not  only  was 
(Ik)  army  of  Harold  well  supplied  with  weapons  of  steel  and 
with  defensive  armour,  but  that  the  horses  were  covered 
with  steel  and  iron  armour,  and  that  every  oUieer  of  rank 
maintained  a smith,  who  constantly  atlende^l  his  maator  to 
the  wars,  and  look  charge  of  bis  arms  and  armour  to  keep 
them  in  projicr  repair. 

There  are  two  ilisiinct  quahlies  into  which  tlm  metal  is 
cnnmonlv  dividcil,  vir..  pi'^-iDn,  and  inallealde  or  bar  iron, 
the  secoifd  being  ibe  result  of  an  extension  of  the  pro«-e>se» 
|•.e*'t•••,s:lrv  fur  Ibe  ]*ruduction  of  the  llr&t  kiml— ]>ig  iroii. 

The  first  process  is  that  of  reducing  the  iron-stone  or 
ore,  or,  o.s  it  is  lecUnii-ally  called,  the  into  u metallic 

stale  by  means  of  fusion.  Tliis  opcralion  is  conducted  in  a 
blasl-fiiinace,  the  form  and  construction  of  wbicli  will  be 
uiidcrstO'xl  from  the  follow  ing  section.  The  interior  of  this 


furnace  in  the  br<«idest  part,  wlmdi  is  t-alK-d  the  hoshr^^,  U 
unuaily  from  I -1  to  IT  feet  in  diameter, and  this  is  gradually 
decu'ased  to  about  half  that  diameter  at  tbe  tup.  The  whole 
is  huilt  of  in.ibonry,  the  lining  to  the  furnace  being  com- 
po.-ed  of  fi;c-bricks  carefully  jointed  togolher  with  fire-clay: 
the  whole  furnace  is  alroiigly  bound  logethcr  with  iron 
hoops  or  stays.  The  furnace  is  again  contracted  below  the 
bo-shes,  and  into  this  lower  part  the  melted  iron  fulls  ns  it 
is  formcil.  Tlie  ground-plan  of  this  lower  part  of  tho  fur- 
nacu  is  constructed  according  to  tho  following  duagram, 
where  the  unshaded  square  in  the  centre  represents  the 


hearth,  and  is  about  3 feet  square.  The  three  lubes  lead- 
ing to  this  hearth  (two  of  which  arc  shown  in  the  section 
above),  and  whicli  are  called  /wycrer,  arc  usc»l  for  intro- 
ducing tho  blast  of  air  required  to  give  tho  degree  of  in- 
t^iisoness  to  the  heat  wliich  is  necessary  for  fusing  the  ore. 
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Tlie  furnace  w charged  from  tho  lop  with  certain  proper 
tioiis  of  iron-ore,  of  coke,  and  of  limestone.  Tho  ore  must 
presiously  have  been  roasted  or  calcined  in  a kiln,  in  ordor 
to  drive  u(T  the  water,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  with  which  it  is 
more  or  less  cumbined  in  its  native  state  : by  tbU  process 
it  loses  onc-sixtb  part  of  its  weight.  A furnace  of  the  siia 
cutnmnniy  used  in  Wales  will  prwlucc  from  j to  6 tons  of 
pig  iron  in  twelve  hours.  For  tho  larpi*st  <|uantity  the  fur 
naco  must  be  charge«l  progressively  with  15  tuns  of  roasted 
irmi-orc.  22^  tons  of  cuke,  and  nlsmt  0 tons  of  limesiono. 
Tliy.se  ingrctlienls  are  supplied  at  5U  charges,  and  must  bo 
iiuiiimtely  mixed  togethcif  in  the  furnace.  The  Uiuestoiio 
must  be  broken  into  small  pieces;  its  use  is  to  act  as  a flux 
to  the  ore  ami  promote  its  fuaiun.  Tlie  beat  that  would  be 
pnMiuced  In  any  furnace  by  niciely  setting  fire  to  the  fuel 
wliicli  is  contained  in  it  would  be  altogether  insulUeicnt 
for  the  fusion  of  the  ore,  if  its  iniciiscness  were  not  pro- 
moted by  the  forcing  in  of  a current  or  blast  of  air.  Fur 
this  purpoNO  it  is  necessary  to  use  a strong  meebanicul  force, 
and  uf  latu  years  tlie  agency  of  steam  has  been  most  com- 
tuonly  employed  for  Inis  pur|Kise.  Walcr-wheeK  where 
they  can  bo  hud,  are  of  course  cheaper  agents  ; but  there 
are  not  many  places  where  a sunieienlly  copious  and  re- 
gular supply  uf  w ater  at  all  seasons  can  be  cummuiided,  and 
the  sucees.H  of  an  iron-work  wuuld  be  destruyed  by  tho 
failure  of  the  hla-it  in  any  degree  for  even  a sliort  time. 
Steam  engines  are  tlierefuro  tiFiially  picferrcd.  This  power 
I ii  applied  to  the  working  of  a blowing  cylinder,  which  may 
be  lour  tinieH  the  area  of  the  cilmdcr  of  the  steani-eiigino. 
If  the  bla^t  thus  prnduced  were  passed  immediately  from 
the  blowing  cylinder  thrnngli  the  tuyeres  to  the  furnace,  tho 
^ clTect  Would  lie  iiileniiilting  and  irregular,  ceasing  at  tho 
end  of  each  stroke  of  the  steam-piston.  To  rcmetly  this  in- 
convenience the  blast  is  carric<l  into  an  intermediate  cham- 
ber ofa  spherical  or  cylindiical  shape,  called  a regulator, 
and  as  tbe  air  U in  a .>ta(c  uf  condensation  when  admiUed, 
its  effort  to  expand  ilaclf  again  to  its  natural  volume  causes 
the  continuous  and  regular  supply  to  the  furnace  which  is 
nccctsary.  The  air  thus  furct-d  into  the  furnace  keeps  the 
heat  at  the  degree  of  iiitcn<‘eiie!M  which  is  mdis|>etisable  for 
the  smelling  uf  the  ore.  Until  tho  lost  few  years  tbe  air 
thus  MippliLHl  was  uniformly  at  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere from  which  it  was  imme«liately  taken,  oiid  tho 
effect  was  not  only  to  produce  a lower  degree  of  heat, 
but  also  to  supply  a <|uanlity  of  moisture  which  U pre- 
judicial to  the  smelting  process.  AtmuHiihcric  air  always 
contains  moisture  in  some  degree  or  other,  but  bolds  a 
larger  proportion  in  hut  than  in  cold  weallier,  for  a very  ob- 
vious reason,  and  this  causes  the  fimiaces  nut  to  work 
#0  Will  in  summer  as  in  winter.  By  the  previous  dry- 
ing and  healing  of  tho  olr  lhe.se  incotivenielires  are  rcrao 
d.ed,  tho  consuniptmn  uf  fuel  is  lessened,  and  the  absenco 
of  moisture  is  said  to  haTc  a beneficial  etfvet  upon  the  (|ua- 
lit)' of  the  iron  pi'uduced.  ThU  improvement  is  the  inven- 
tion ofMr.  Ncilson,  of  the  Clyde  Iron-works,  and  has  been 
made  (ho  subject  of  a patent.  It  is  probable  that  when,  by 
the  expiration  uf  the  term  uf  the  patent,  this  invention  may 
be  freely  used  without  cumpeiisulion  to  tho  inventor,  it  will 
bo  adopted  univcrsalt)' ; at  present  it  is  usetl  only  partially, 
but  still  in  an  increasing  degree,  and  its  adoption  has  very 
rcenily  mode  great  progress  in  France,  where  it  has  been 
strongly  recomiuendod  by  the  government  engineers,  after 
ono  of  them,  M.  Lo  Play,  had  investigated  the  subject  in 
Scotland  in  ib.1C.  11io  air,  before  it  is  forced  into  tlie  fur- 
nace, is  heated  in  cast-iron  vc.ssols  to  about  300^  Fahr.,  and 
is  thus  more  nearly  than  when  at  its  natural  tciupcraturo 
in  a condition  lo  &up(>ort  combustion.  The  saving  of  fuel  in 
tho  furnace  is  found  to  exceed  by  ten  limes  its  weight  the 
quantity  of  coal  used  for  the  preliminary  healing  of  tho  air. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Improved  (|uality  of  hot-blast  iron  is 
the  result  of  the  stole  of  dryness  which  is  thus  attained. 

Tho  iron  is  run  from  the  furnace  every  twelve  hours,  by 
tapping  it  in  the  front,  on  a level  with  tho  lioitomof  tho 
hearth,  at  the  side  on  which,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  dia- 
gram, there  it  no  tuyere  introduced.  Wlitii  tho  fur- 
nace is  tapped  the  mc'al  is  allowed  to  run  into  channels 
formed  in  tho  sand  of  the  sroelting-huusc  M<<or.  The  names 
of  sotp-m”tai  and  //ic-mcAi/,  which  were  originally  given  hv 
tbe  worknicn.  signify  in  otic  case  tlio  bloi-ksof  iron  whit-fi 
are  formed  in  the  large  main  rlianneU,  and  in  the  other 

I case  tlic  smaller  blocks  which  are  formed  in  smaller  side 
channels  communicating  with  ihu  larger  ones ; these  names 
were  ad>Ptcd  from  lUc  faucied  resemblaiu-c  of  the  cos'' 
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metal  lonj=>ow  and  her  litter  of  pi^:  this  is  iron  m its 
rrudi^Mt  btate.  The  weight  of  materials  lust  in  its  produc* 
tiun  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  fuel  used  ; taking 
into  account  tlic  refuse  cinder  and  ashes  with  the  metal,  the 
whole  dues  not  wei^h  quite  so  much  os  the  ore  and  lime 
that  have  been  put  mto  the  furnace.  l<arge  heaps  of  cinder 
are  gradually  accumulated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iron* 
works,  and  give  a dreary  as{>ect  to  the  country. 

The  quality  of  pig-iron  varies  according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  dcjictub  not  only  uran  the 
quality  of  the  ore,  but  also  upon  that  of  the  fuel.  Tiio 
principal  division  is  into  foumli^-iron  and  forgu*iron,  the 
fortiicr  being  used  fur  castings,  the  latter  for  eonversiuu 
into  malleable  iron.  Foundry-iron  is  further  divided  into 
three  qualities,  (lislinguislicd  by  the  numl>crs  1.  2,  and  3. 
No.  1 contains  a large  proportion  of  carbon,  which  it  h:ts 
acquin.ll  from  ihu  coke  used  in  smelling,  and  the  quality 
of  w Inch  has  been  chosen  with  a view  to  the  I'roduclion  of 
this  kind  of  iron,  which  is  soft  and  very  lliiid  when  melted, 
so  that  it  will  run  into  the  finest  and  most  delicate  forms 
the  moulder  can  produce.  Nu.  2 contains  a smaller  pro- 
poriion  ureurboii;  it  is  harder  tlian  No.  1,  c1o»cr  grained, 
and  of  more  regular  fracture  ; it  is  iu<>n*  refractory  in  the 
furnace,  oml  does  not  run  so  freely  when  melted  as  No.  I, 
but  us  it  is  Itarder  and  stronger  it  is  preferred  for  purposes 
where  strength  and  durabililv  are  rcM|Uircd  in  preference  to 
delicacy  of  form : these  two  kinds  are  unfit  fur  conversion 
into  bar-iron.  No.  3 varies  in  the  same  dircctiim  os  No.  2, 
but  in  a greater  degree,  from  the  qualities  of  No.  1 ; it  is 
use«l  for  many  kinds  of  heavy  work  where  it  has  to  bear 
great  strains  and  U exposed  to  constant  wear.  Forge*iron 
IS  divided  also  into  three  qualities,  and  is  distinguished  as 
hrisfH  iron,  moitffd  irrm,  and  tchife  iron,  which  iiaraos  are 
indiealivc  of  the  appearance  which  each  quality  presents  to 
the  eye ; tiiey  all  of  them  cuiilniii  some  earbuii,  but  Ie<s 
than  foundry-iron,  and  in  propurtiuiis  iUiiiim.shing  in  the 
order  in  which  they  arc  here  inenliuiietl,  whiiu  iron  luiving  ' 
the  smullcst  proportion  of  any,  and  being  exceedingly  hard  ; 
its  Iluidity  too  is  so  small  that  it  runs  with  dilliculty  mto  j 
the  channeU  provided  to  receive  it  at  the  first  siuclting.  and 
it  is  altogether  incapable  of  being  afterwards  used  f»r 
foundry  purposes. 

Forge  or  bar  inm  Is  ptg-iron  free*l  from  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen. The  firat  operation  for  pi’udueiiigthi.s  change  is  called 
rufining.  aixl  is  performed  in  small  low  furnaces  ab«>ut  three 
fvct  »quare  at  tho  base,  having  the  bnitotn,  or  hearth,  of  fire- 
bricks, and  the  sides  of  cast-iron,  made  hollow  to  allow  a 
stream  of  water  to  pass  constantly  through,  which  provunts 
their  being  quickly  burnt  away  ; near  tho  top  arc  hules  fur 
the  insertion  of  blast-pipes.  Tlie>c  refineries  have  iron 
doors  at  the  bock,  but  arc  open  in  front ; the  whole  is  sur* 
mounted  by  a chimney  of  brick-work  carried  to  the  height 
of  20  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  level  of  the  hearth  m 
front  is  a hole  similar  to  that  in  tlie  sinelting-furiiaco  for 
running  out  the  melted  metal  This  rominuuicatus  with  a 
flat  mould  of  cast-iron  20  feel  long  and  two  feet  w ide,  placed 
over  a cistern  of  water  with  which  its  under  surface  is  in 
contact,  and  which  serves  to  cast  the  mchil  rapidly  as  it 
runs  into  the  mould.  The  iron  is  keot  in  a slate  of  fusion 
in  tlic  refinery  for  <>ome  time  exposed  to  an  intense  heat 
produced  by  a strong  blast.  From  the  sudden  cooling  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  the  plate  when  run  into  the  mould  is 
very  brittle:  when  broken  the  fracture  presents  a bright 
silvery  appearance.  The  operation  of  refining  requires  about 
two  hours  for  its  performance,  and  as  the  weight  of  each 

tduio  when  run  out  is  about  one  ton,  each  refinery  is  rapa- 
do  of  being  made  to  yield  about  70  tons  weekly.  From 
22  to  23  hundred-weight  of  nig-iron  are  requiretl  to  produce 
one  ton  of  refined  iron,  and  from  10  to  12  cwt.  of  coke  is 
Used  fur  the  purpose. 

Tho  first  process  employed  for  making  bars  is  called 
puddling,  and  is  performed  in  a reverberutury  furnace, 
thciiC4i  called  a puddling-furnace:  the  structure  of  this  fur- 
Queo  will  be  explained  uy  the  following  diagram:— In  this 
diagram  a is  tho  grate,  which  is  supplied  with  coal  through 
a door  in  the  side.  The  refined  incial  broken  in  small  frag- 
ments is  placed  in  the  body  of  the  furnace  b,  over  which  the 
flame  U made  to  piny  in  its  passage  to  the  chimney  c, 

Tlic  degree  of  the  draft  is  regulated  by  a damper  on  tho 
top  of  the  chimney,  which  is  ulniut  30  feet  high.  Sucli  is 
the  intcnsencss  of  tho  heat  in  these  furnaces,  tlmt  when 
the  damper  is  raised  the  Aamo  is  sometimes  earned  to  the 
top  of  the  ebiomey.  The  quantity  of  refined  metal  put 


into  this  puddling-furiiacc  at  each  charge  is  from  3|  to  4 
cwt.  In  about  half  an  hour  from  the  charging  of  the  fur- 
nace the  metal  begins  to  melt  The  puddlcr  then  observes, 
through  a small  hule  provided  for  that  purpose  and  for  the 
iniroduciiun  of  hLs  tools,  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
business  of  the  puddlcr  is  so  to  di-pose  of  the  pieces  of 
nicial,  moving  them  by  means  of  his  louh.  us  to  ensure  an 
cHjimblu  application  of  heat  to  the  mass.  When  the  whole 
quuntity  is  fully  melted,  the  puddlcr  stirs  the  metal  about 
briskly,  cimngiiig  liis  luuls  continually  that  they  may  not  be 
tiiulied.  lly  means  of  tins  agitation  the  metal  gives  off  an 
elastic  fluid,  and  after  a time  becomes  thick,  and  grows  m- 
creusinglv  so,  until  it  luses  all  fluidity  and  forms  into 
lumps.  The  contents  of  the  funmeo  are  then  divided  into 
five  or  six  {lortions  by  the  puddler,  and  each  is  made  up  by 
means  of  Ins  tools  into  a spherical  form.  These  balls  are 
tccliiiically  called  bUnmts.  Iking  token  from  the  puddling- 
furnace  they  arc  subjected  each  to  I o or  20  blows  from  a 
heavy  hammer  (called  shingling),  which  makes  them  more 
compact  and  gives  them  a ^lapu  more  convenient  for  going 
through  tho  rollers.  Thu  fbrm  and  couHtrurtion  of  ihesu 
rollers  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram.  Tlie  bloom  is 


passed  in  succession  through  the  holes  in  a,  banning  with 
the  largest  and  proceeding  to  the  smallest ; it  is  then  passed 
through  the  grooves  in  the  second  roller  b,  and  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  rc({uisito  width  and  thickness  having  by 
these  several  processes  been  converted  from  a fusible,  hard, 
and  brittle  substance,  to  a tuugh  and  clastic  bar  which  is 
hardly  fusible,  and  which  from  its  property  of  yichliug  and 
altering  its  form  under  the  hammer  has  acquired  the  name 
of  malleable  iron. 

The  quantity  of  rcfintnl  metal  required  to  make  one  ton 
of  these  rough  bars  is  about  22  cwt.,  and  the  quantity  of  coal 
consumed  in  the  )trocess  is  about  17  cwt.  Tlie  bars,  when 
they  have  been  passed  through  thew  ndlero,  and  while  yet 
hot,  are  cut  into  convenient  lengths  and  taken  to  the  bnll- 
ing-fumace,  the  shape  and  construction  of  which  resemble 
those  of  the  puddling-furnacc.  In  this  balling-funiacv  the 
bars  are  piled  evenly,  so  that  one  bar  docs  not  project  beyond 
another.  Several  of  these  piles,  each  of  which  is  comptiHCil 
of  five  or  six  bars,  are  placed  at  once  in  the  furnace,  unci 
nhcu  Hufilcicntly  heated,  so  that  they  will  weld  togctluT. 
the  piles  are  taken  out  separately  and  arc  passed  a^in 
through  rollers  similar  in  construction  to  those  desenbod 
above,  but  differing  from  each  other  in  the  fonu  of  their 
orifices  and  grooves,  so  that  cither  round  or  flat  or  square 
ro(U  and  burs  may  he  produced  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
maker,  and  these  when  weighed  and  put  up  into  bundles 
are  ready  fur  sale. 

There  arc  no  means  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  quantity 
of  i>uu  made  in  this  country.  Estimates  have  been  furtned 
at  different  periods,  but  these  are  at  best  but  appru.xixna- 
tions  to  the  truth:  these  estimates  arc  as  under: — 


1740  . 

. . 17,000  Tons. 

176ft  . 

. . 68.000  ., 

1796  . 

. . 125.000 

l>-06  . 

. . 250,000 

Ib20  . 

. . 400,000 

1627  . 

. . 690,000  „ 
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More  recently  (in  183C)  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
already  mentioned  aa  an  onginuur  in  the  employ  of  the 
French  government.  M.  Lo  Play,  having  visito^l  every  iron- 
work in  the  Uniteil  Kingdom,  ascertained  that  ibo  quantity 
produced  was  one  nulUon  of  Urns,  which  wus  probably  nut 
beyond  the  truth  at  lliai  time.  In  the  following  year  several 
furnaces  were  put  out  of  blast,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
quantity  in  1838  will  again  reach,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  the 
quantity  just  meniioned.  The  quantity  of  iron  conveyed 
upon  tile  MonmoiiihAhiro  and  ulumorgaushiru  canals  in 
1837  amounted  lo  'ja6,8i0  tons,  including  ‘iO,OOU  tons  of 
railway  iron  from  the  Dowtais  works  alone. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  ha*  increased  very  oonsiderahly 
of  late  years  in  France,  and  since  the  establiahmeiit  of 
mining  inspectors  in  that  country  we  know  precisely  the 
quantity  produced  within  tho  year.  Since  1832  the  produce 


has  lH!cn— 

r^Ifoa, 

fnw. 

Tug*. 

1839 

. . . 2-21,660 

. 141,3,36 

1633 

. . . 232,559  . 

. . 149,982 

1834 

. . . 265,028  . 

. 174,507 

1835 

. . . 290,378 

. 206,396 

I83G 

. . . .303,739 

. 201,691 

The  iron 

trade  of  England  in  all  its 

various  branches  is 

of  verv  groat  importance.  Its  growth  since  ISl-t  has  been 
exccwlingly  rapid,  as  will  lie  seen  by  the  following  state- 
tneiil  of  exports  in  each  year:— 


Yr«r. 

lUr  Iron. 
T»«m. 

rU  Iron. 
Ton*. 

Too*. 

lliwJirsrRs 
k Cutlorjr. 
Ton*. 

SWlUB 

wratight. 

Ton*. 

Total 

<U-rlarn4 

Value. 

£. 

I-SU 

307 

S.034 

6,163 

393 

ISIS 

H.VXI 

m 

15.47* 

19-.-I 

i*16 

20.S70 

9S4 

13,914 

017 

1*17 

.-M.SIO 

4.1's: 

s.iw 

4,: 

tHjS 

4i.095 

3.048 

C.0f«3 

11.057 

IHI9 

«3.T6S 

906 

7.-70 

8.6W 

4'> 

m> 

9,746 

6,1r6 

6. €97 

3i6 

IK-.'I 

4.4SI 

*.yic 

9,037 

616 

1«3 

33.3:iS 

5.0!i5 

4,!*10 

lo,.;t» 

6T4 

1*21 

43.i;»i 

7.M3 

s.roo 

10.375 

47'J 

1H»4 

ia.«7i 

6.  ,17 

is.SliS 

570 

IS'iS 

a 613 

9 SIS 

S ‘44 

10.990 

6.<t 

K** 

an.cas 

6 S63 

».:ho 

9. 6*7 

47s 

l-s:?? 

45,^4 

7. "■.13 

6.9W 

19.433 

543 

9.610.449 

isi* 

&1.1US 

6,i«*5 

13.1U0 

917 

9.613.891 

9.901 

8. 919 

13, "9S 

71i 

9.AVV,4!W 

l<C((> 

Sl.sSS 

19."36 

-S  .S.M 

13. .01 

8Ji 

9.4‘.M«.€;4i» 

IMI 

&4,OI2 

19.114 

1U.3C1 

lC.7iW 

l‘.s*7 

9.745, H"l 

J%U 

74.034 

17.366 

19.495 

15.994 

1119 

9.695, 180 

KO 

,3.3.<3 

99, '.HS 

.14.763 

16.4'<7 

13f7 

9.871.317 

70  so.» 

21, TM 

13.K;o 

16.975 

i;-'9 

S,8»9,105 

|S3V 

30.073 

19.601 

ZU.197 

2810 

3.477.784 

1*06 

69.S36 

33,880 

19,«9l 

91,079 

3014 

4,613,9*7 

Seo  ^f(x^tt^/ariu^e  of  Iron  in  the  ' Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge.’ 

IRON,  Mt'dirinal  Proucr/iW.  [CHALYnBATE  Springs.] 

IRON  BRIDGES.  [Bkidoks  J 

IRONY  (iipwt'tia),  a reGned  species  of  ridicule,  which 
under  tho  guUo  of  eurnestness  and  simplicity  exposes  all 
undue  pretensions,  even  while  it  prufessea  to  honour  and 
admit  thorn.  It  stands  inlermediale  between  nai'vel^,  or 
frank  simplicity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  banter  and  persiflage, 
un  tho  other.  From  the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
<‘onsciousncs.s  and  intention  of  ridicule,  which  object  again 
IS  more  covert  and  lcs:<  transpartuU  in  irony  than  in  the 
latter.  By  Aristotle  the  ironical  is  opposed  to  tho  boastful 
(n^dXdl^oM),  and  as  a middle  term  between  the  ///'o  he  places 
tbu  truthful  (rwv  The  loatin*  tnin.slaled  the  word 

irony  by  ‘ditoimulatH),’  which  however  Quintilian  (lib.  ix., 
c.  2)  disapproves  of  os  very  inadequate,  and  preferred  the 
original,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ronnemont  of  the 
Allienians,  among  whom  Socrates,  the  master  in  this  art,  was 
ctiUetl  emphatically  tlm  Ironical  tipwi').  Tho  strict  ety- 
iiudogy  of  tho  term  is  very  doubtful.  One  explana- 
tion, looking  tu  the  so-callt^  Socralio  roethu<l  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  takes  it  to  mean  simply  'the  interrogator 
while  another  would  derive  it  from  to  fasten,  which 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  skill  wherewith  Socrates  re- 
duced tho  sophists  to  tho  necesiiity  of  adopting  some  fixed 
and  stable  point  for  discussion,  instead  ofloosc  and  slippery 
declamation,  which,  ns  more  favourable  to  delusion  and 
fallacy,  they  preferred.  Both  explanations  equally  leave 
out  of  consideration  that  element  of  latent  mockery  which 
predominates  in  tho  modern  acceptation  of  tlte  word,  but  which 
wan  probably  only  accessory  to  tne  original  idea.  Fur  while 
the  serious  object  of  the  Socratic  irony,  in  which  he  repre- 


sented himself  as  desirous  to  learn  cf  those  whose  claim  to 
wisdom  be  laboured  to  expose,  was  to  awaken  reflection 
by  the  development  of  the  consciousness,  b<i  ncverthelo»> 
combiiicHl  with  it  all  the  Attic  urbanity  and  wit.  It  was 
cunsi.'quenlly  of  two  kind*,  a Gner  and  a grosser,  according 
as  he  nad  to  do  with  the  more  presumptuous  arrogance  of 
the  sophists,  whose  undue  and  pernicious  reputation  ho 
sought  tu  subvert,  nr  with  those  younger  but  not  less  eon* 
ceito  l spirits,  who  vet  sought  hU  society  for  the  sake  of 
boneflt  and  improvement,  and  therefore  required  a milder 
ami  more  merciful  tn>atment. 

Tlic  ironical  argument  proceeds  in  simulated  ignorance, 
and  by  apjicarinir  lo  agree  with  those  whom  its  purpose 
is  to  refut^  in  liolding  certain  erroneous  opinion*  and 
maxims,  brings  out  tho  antagonism  of  truth  to  error,  and 
gradually  iiivulves  them  in  inextricable  dilTicuUie*.  Or. 
this  account  it  has  been  considered  a species  of  apogogicul 
argument  (r>)c*>fc‘  aiuvaTov  dwoywyqc),  or  ruductio  ad  ab* 
surdum. 

As  a figure  of  rhetoric,  it  is  correctly  defined  lo  be  that 
mode  in  tthich  our  words  convey  a sense  directly  contrary 
to  what  wc  express,  but  agreeable  (o  what  wc  moan  ami  are 
understood  lo  mean.  (Beattie,  Moral  Science,  c.  i.  § 1,  p.  4.) 
In  an  opposite  and  somewhat  extended  sense  those  mistakes 
have  been  calhsl  ironical  wlicrein  our  intended  expre!>siims 
receive  an  inverted  signiGcation. 

Since  the  essence  of  irony  consists  in  its  serious  and 
seeming  simplicity,  it  is  essential  to  its  successful  applica- 
tion that  it  should  advance  gradually  to  its  ultimate  object 
of  exposure,  and  neither  lose  its  covert  character  by  ri.^iiig 
too  suddenly  to  e-xaggeratiun  and  extremes,  nor  yet  so 
closely  veil  itself  but  that  the  intention  of  ridicule  may  ap- 
pear through  the  assumed  mask  of  oariicstnc&s  and  sim- 
plicity. 

or  English  writers  Swift  contains  the  strongest  and  the 
roo>>t  numeruus  examples  of  irony. 

IROQUOIS,  or  MOHAWKS,  an  Indian  tribe  m 
North  America,  formerly  known  also  under  the  name  of 
Mengwe,  or  Si.x  Nations,  inhabited  the  country  between 
the  present  town  of  Montreal  and  I.ake  Ontario.  This 
once  powerful  and  numerous  tribe  gradually  diminished  as 
tho  European  scttlemenU  in  their  country  incri'ased,  and 
at  pre.soiit  the  number  of  imlividunls  composing  it  probably 
doc*  not  exceed  1600.  They  inhabit  two  villages  not  fisv 
from  the  southern  banks  of  the  river  St.  Ijiwience.  Cogh- 
nawaga,  op|>osito  tho  island  of  Montreal,  contains  about  90i> 
inhabitant*.  an«l  St.  Regi*  more  than  700.  The  last-nu-u- 
lioned  village  is  situated  where  the  boundary-line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  State*  strikes  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, so  that  one  half  of  the  village  is  within  tho  British 
territories  and  tho  other  belongs  to  the  state  of  Now  York. 
Tho  In>quui8  have  quite  changed  their  manner  of  life; 
they  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  pnxluce  of  their 
Gelds,  in  which  they  cultivate  rye,  Indian  c<»rn,  potatoes, 
and  )>oas,  and  from  the  rearing  of  some  poultry  and  hogs. 
Tlio}*  also  Osh  and  hunt,  but  these  ore  no  longer  considered 
their  principal  employment.  Their  language,  which  they 
still  speak,  uifTers  cudsiderably  from  that  of  the  Crees.  who 
inhabit  the  country-  farther  west,  but  does  not  seem  to  difler 
from  that  of  tho  Wyandot*.  Nadowessies.  and  Asseeneepoy- 
tuck,  and  hence  the  language  of  all  these  tribes  is  call^ 
Iroquois. 

(nuuchottc,  Topogr.  Diclion.  of  Lotcer  Ciinatia ; Carver’s 
TraveU  through  Sorth  America ; Dr.  Richardson,  in 
Franklin’s  Firtt  Jnurney  to  the  Polar  Sea.') 

IRRATIONAL  QUANTITY.  Tho  distinction  hotwoon 
quantity  in  general  and  number,  or  rather  lietwcen  tho  ra- 
tio of  quantity  to  quantity,  and  that  of  number  lo  number, 
has  begun  to  appear  in  the  article  Incomiirnsuraule,  of 
which  the  present  may  be  taken  a.s  a continuation.  It  there 
appears  that  there  are  such  things  as  magnitudes  which  are 
not  in  the  proportion  of  any  one  number  to  any  other; 
though  if  wc  may  use  numbers  as  great  ns  we  please,  wo 
can  Gnd  a pair  which  shall  be  os  nearly  as  we  please  in  the 
I ratio  of  any  two  given  incommensurable  quantities. 

According  to  tho  modern  use  of  the  term  irrational,  it 
simply  means  not  expressible  by  a flnilo  fraction.  The 
word  ratio,  or  its  equivalent  docs  not  hero  mean 

rolKn,  in  the  common  sense  of  tho  word,  but  inaUiematit  al 
proportion.  A quantity  whoso  proportion  to  the  unit  of 
quantity  cannot  be  expressed  arithmetically,  that  is,  by  a 
whole  number,  or  a fraction,  is  'inexpressible  by  nn  arith- 
metical ratio,'  or  ' arithmetically  irrational,'  abbreviated  into 
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* irrational.’  This  explanation  is  very  important,  since  the 
stu«lont  mit;ht  otherwise  bo  led  to  suppose  that  irrational 
meant  unreasonable,  or  absurd.  SuppOM»  for  example  that 
we  have  n peometrical  problem  which  we  solve  by  the 
application  of  arithmetic,  taking  a certain  line  to  be  one. 
und  applying  the  rmtdamcnlul  principles  explained  in 
RkctanoLe.  Suppose  the  problem  thus  reducible  to  the 
solution  of  T*  = 2,  or  the  quantity  sought  is  such  a fraction 
as  multipliwl  by  itself  will  give  2.  The  arithmetical  answer 
is  very  simple ; there  is  no  such  fraction.  But  U the  prob- 
lem therefore  im})ossible?  By  no  means;  for  the  line 
required  must  be  the  diagonal  of  a square  whose  side  is  the 
linear  unit.  What  then  is  the  reason  for  our  not  being 
i.blo  to  prwlucc  an  arithmetical  solution  ? Bi‘cau>o  tho 
mtiu  ofthe  line  sought  to  the  linear  unit  given  is  not  to  be 
ex[)rc>.«c<l  arithmetically,  or  is  in  the  preceding  tense  irra- 
tional. Tlu'  Kludent  has  now  arrived  at  the  where  he 
must  be  taught  (if  he  have  not  learnt  it  b«Torc)  that  arilh- 
inciic  is  not  the  science  of  all  ratios  or  roialivu  magnitudes, 
but  only  of  the  ratios  or  relative  roagnitmles  of  those  quan- 
tities which  arc  made  by  putting  together  quantiiii's  which 
arc  all  equal  to  one  another.  Tiiie  scnwvi  alone  would  never 
make  this  cUsiinction.  and  those  who  desire  nothing  more 
than  sensihlo  evidence  in  their  mathcmalical  studies  neisl 
not  Rilend  to  it:  unfortunately  the  present  bent  of  such 
pjirsuits  tends  to  inexactness  not  explicitly  avowed,  but 
wearing  the  appearance  of  absolute  rigor. 

The  student  who  begins  to  extract  the  square  root  of 
mirobers  is  allowed  to  place  the  symbol  of  that  process  over 
numlsers  which  do  not  admit  of  il.s  pcrfortnancc,  a.s  -^2, 

V &c.  These  symbols  are  reasoned  on  as  if  they  repre- 
sented fractions,  and  arithmetical  dcduriinns  are  drawn; 
but  when  it  is  rcf{uired  to  reduce  them  to  practice,  then  the 
poK-ibility  uf  determining  their  arithmetical  values  is  denied, 
and  it  is  implitnl  thutthey  have  an  existence  which  can  only 
be  approximately  rcpre>on!ed.  Thus,  since  1'4142  multi- 
plied by  itself  gives  2 very  nearly;  it  is  said  that  iMH2  U 
very  nearly  the  i-quaro  root  of  2.  This  melho<l,  which  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  practice,  should  not  be  allowc<l 
in  perfectly  strict  reasoning.  It  cannot  Ih»  just  to  say  that 
2 has  no  square  root,  but  tliat  since  fractions  very'  near  to 
2 have  square  roots,  therefore  these  square  roots  are  very 
near  to  the  non  existent  square  root  of  2.  It  is  only  in  a 
properly  extended  arithmetic,  which  hy  express  agrt*oment 
odiirits'of  extended  syrolwU  of  ratio,  that  it  can  be  lawful  to 
speak  of  the  square  root  of  2.  fRATtO.]  Waiving  this  point 
for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  further  considerationsconfining 
ourselves  to  those  irratiotial  quantities  which  arise  from  Taking 
the  Hnuare  roots  of  numbers,  but  premising  that  similar 
remarks  might  be  made  on  cube,  fourth,  &c.  rout'*.  Lf  we  take 
the  scriesof  numliers  1,2, 3,kc.,aml  extract  the  square  root 
of  each,  we  thereby  obtain  (I.)  the  original  suriirs  1,2.  3,  &c.. 
by  means  of  V I , ^4.  VO.  &c. ; (2.)  a series  of  multiples  of 

V 2.  namely,  2,  Vft.  Stc.,  which  arc  2.  2V2. 

.lV2,  &c. ; (.3.)  a similar  series  of  mnlliplos  of  V3;  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  primitive  numbers  are  either 
nrimo  numbers  or  pianluctK  of  diff<-r6nl  prime  numbers. 
Thus  we  have  a scries  of  multiples  of  s/  (7X  5).  but  not  of 
<^(7x7x5),  since  this  last  is  7 V and,  with  its  multi- 
j»le:>,  is  included  in  those  of  >J  h.  Any  two  quantities  in  the 
same  series  are  commensuraMes ; thus  7 V 10  and  12  <v^  10 
are  in  the  proportion  of  7 to  10.  and  have  V It)  for  a com- 
mon measure:  but  any  two  which  are  in  diflenmt  series 
arc  incommensurables;  thus  V 10  and  V II  have  no  com- 
mon measure  whatsoever.  And  the  sum  or  dificrencoof 
any  two  incommcnsurnblc  quantities  is  incommensurable 
with  cither;  thus  wc  can  form  infinite  sets  of  binomials, 
such  a-s  V2-f  ^3,  V 10 -p  V 11,  V 19  - V 5,  kc  , no 
one  of  which  shall  bo  commensurable  with  any  other. 

Tlie  square  root  of  any  arithmetical  frai'tion  is  commen- 
surable with  that  of  the  product  of  its  numerator  and  de- 
nominator: thus  V(J)  is  JV16.  And  the  reciprocal  of 
any  square  root  is  commensurable  with  that  square  root: 
thus  I -f-  V 7 is  4 V 7.  Also  the  fraction  made  by  anv  two 
of  the  binomials  just  describinl  is  commensurable  with  the 
product  of  some  similar  pair:  thus 

3 + 5 • 

k-'3+ vi)(Vio+s). 

If  WO  take  tho  sr|uaro  root  of  one  of  the  pn-ceding  bino- 
mials, as  ( ^7  3 ^5)  wc  hare  a new  qnantitv.  not  com- 

xncnsurablc  with  any  of  ihoso  just  mentioned,  except  only 


in  certain  cases  pointed  out  by  the  following  Iheorom.  TaI 
a and  b be  two  numbers,  of  which  a is  the  gieater  ‘ 

V (Vo  d:  >J  b)=. 

■s/g+  a/  (u  — 6)^  ^ — V (g— 

If  a and  a — be  botli  square  numbers,  let  a = jA  « — 6 
=:  ami  wo  have 

V(Vg±  ^b)=  (2/)  + 2<?)  ± 4 V(2p  - 2^). 

Though  Euclid  was  not  oequainte*!  with  any  direct  alge- 
braical procc-**,  yet  he  carried  the  distinction  of  incommen- 
surable quantities  to  the  length  of  a complete  subdivision 
of  all  the  possible  cases  which  can  be  contained  in  the  for- 
mula a7  ( a/  0 ± J b).  We  arc  induced  to  gis-e  an  account 
of  his  tenth  book,  because  there  does  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
exist  any  such  thing  in  a form  accessible  to  tho  student. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  a description  of  its 
details  in  any  form  whatsoever.  In  old  geometrical  w'ritings 
references  to  tho  classification  of  this  book  arc  not  uiifrc- 
nuently  mot  with.  If  we  take  any  given  line  to  rejirescnt 
the  unit  of  length,  and  if  a,  b,  c,  &c..  represent  lines  com- 
mensurable with  this  unit,  arithmetically  cxpresscil,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  most  common  geometry  shows  how  to 
find  the  lines  expressed  hy  a^o,  b,  &c.  All  such  lines 
Euclid  terms  rational,  all  others  irrational  (pi;r<tc and  aXoyoc)  ; 
and  any  area  which  being  formed  into  a square  has  a ra- 
tional side,  he  calls  a rational  area ; that  is  in  fact  any  area 
which  is  commensurable  (cr/ipirpuc)  w'tili  the  square  unit, 
is  rational.  The  terra  f.ir  the  square  on  a line  is  its  pmrer 
(/iVapic)  and  from  this  comes  the  nlgcbraical  U'-o  of  the 
word  power.  Thus  when  he  says  that  ls\o  lines  arc  only 
commensurable  in  |M)wer,  he  means  that  the  S(|uar(*s  on 
them  are  comraensuraMo.but  not  the  linos  themselves.  A 
mean,  or  medial  line  (/itcoch  ti^  the  mean  proiwrtional  hu- 
tween  two  incommensurable  rational  lines,  and  is  such  as 
can  be  represented  in  algebra  by  Vo,  where  a is  comincMt- 
surable  with  the  unit : and  a medial  area  is  tho  mean  pro- 
portional between  two  rational  rueas,  and  its  number  of 
square  units  maybe  represented  by  A^g- 

A line  which  is  made  by  putting  together  {ovvOtet^)  two 
incommensurable  rational  lines  is  called  a line  of  two  names 
((K  ^t'o  Afopdrwv),  or  a binomial  line;  while  one  which  is 
made  by  taking  away  ( ipfffc)  the  lesser  of  two  incotn- 
monsurable  rational  lines  from  tho  greater,  is  called  an 
aiHdome  (dirorop^)  literally,  off-cut.  The  binomial  there- 
fore has  ono  of  the  forms  g -f  V 6 and  a/o  -b  s'  b.  while 
the  apotomf?  has  one  of  the  forms  »J a — s' b,  g—  b, 
tj  h —a.  Six  distinct  species  of  each  sort  oflinc  are  found, 
and  in  conned  ion  wit  h each  set  of  six  is  another  similar  set, 
which  a modern  maihcmalicianwuuld  describe  ns  cemjioscd 
of  the  square  rootsof  the  first  set.  But  Euclid  describes  the 
square  roots,  ns  we  should  call  ihem.prcviuusly  to  the  lines 
themselves,  and  in  order  to  render  this  article’  more  at  nil- 
ahle  to  those  who  look  thiough  the  tenth  bo<*k,  wo  shall  do 
the  same,  The  whole  amounts  to  this,  that  taking  a given 
line  as  the  unit  and  standard,  Euclid  separates  the  lint*s  rc- 
])rosenlcd  by  V •/ b),  where  a and  A are  commen- 

surable with  the  sinmlord  unit,  into  Iwcnty-fivo  di.Atim-t 
rlosi^es,  no  one  of  which  contains  any  lines  commensurable 
with  those  of  any  other  class.  The  following  enumcratiort 
contains  the  ordiT  in  w Inch  they  make  their  njipearance : a, 
A,  &c.,  representing  lines  commensurable  with  the  standan! 
unit;  A,  B,  C,  1),  K,  F.  the  six  binomial  lines  : a''  A,  a/  B, 
&c.,  those  connected  with  them;  U,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  Z,  tho 
six  njiotomtp ; a'  U,  V V,  &c.,  llioso  connected  with  tiicm. 

It  is  however  to  be  noticed  that  Euclid  does  not  uso  tho 
term  unit,  but  supposes  a rational  lino,  to  which  he  makes 
reference,  nuis  when  ho  mentions  in  one  place  a rational 
lino  and  a fourth  binomial,  he  means  that  the  fourth  binoininl 
shall  bo  relatcil  to  that  rational  lino  in  tlic  same  manner  as 
our  following  dt?finilion  will  connect  it  with  the  modern 
phrase,  the  standard  unit. 

(1) ,  a.  A,  Stc.,  lines  commensurable  with  the  unit. 

(2) .  s/iiy  s/h,  &c.,  lines  commenBunibtc  in  power  with 
tho  unit.  These  two  heads  include  the  rational  lines. 

(3) .  ijft.  y*.  meilial  lines,  described  by  Euclid  oa 
lines  equal  in  power  to  the  rectangle  of  incommcnsurnblo 
rational  lines. 

( ).  a'A  has  the  form  VA.  A binomial  line  generallr. 
This  case  contains  all  the  six  hcrcaficr  described  and  num 
licrcd,  for  whicli  reason  the  numliering  is  here  left  blank 
llierc  is  a praposition  which  we  should  now  enunciate  by 
saying  that  the  square  root  of  a binomial  of  the  first  spccit>c 
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(A)  is  one  or  oilier,  ami  may  be  cither,  of  the  six  bmoniials. 

M).  has  the  fi>rm  »/h)  \/x,  where  abx  is  a 

a^uare  number.  It  U the  6rst  species  uf  line  composc<I  of 
two  tacdials  ur  u first  bi-medial,  and  is  compounded  uf  two 
niedials,  which  maku  a rational  rectangle  (ic3ua  li<o 

fiiatav  ffpwTjf) 

(5) .  VC  has  the  form  fV«+ VA)  X/t,  where  ubx  is  not 
A square  number.  It  is  tho  scemd  species  of  line  com* 
posed  of  two  mcdials,  or  a second  bi*medial,  and  i.s  com- 
pounded of  two  medial  lines,  which  make  a medial  roctanglo 

IK  Svo  ftiwv  ftvr'nHi). 

(6) .  VO  has  the  form  V (a+ Vij  + V (a— Vi),  where 

a*—i  i«  not  a square.  It  is  dc^ribed  by  Kuclid  o«  com- 
posed of  two  straight  lines,  incommcn.surablc  in  p^>wer, 
whose  squares  loeelhcr  make  a rational  spa<u?,  but  whose 
rectangle  is  a mc<Lal  space,  and  U called  by  him  a greater 
line  /i/ilTwv). 

(7) .  VK  has  tho  form  V(V<*+ V^d  + V (Vu-“Vi»), 
where  a— 6 is  a sr|iiare.  It  is  deseribed  by  Kuclid  us  com- 
posed of  two  Rtraiglit  lines  incommensurable  in  }>»wer, 
whose  squares  together  make  a medial  space,  but  whose 
rectangle  is  a rational  s{>acc;  and  it  is  byhim  'a  line 
in  power  making  a rational  and  a medial  space* 
ptiriiv  Koi  ftiirov  Iwapiyii).  Tlic  nomenclature  is  not  here 
quite  correct,  fur  the  prcce<ling  line,  called  a greater  line,  is 
al.4o  a line  in  power  equal  to  a rational  and  medial  s[iacc. 

(8) .  VK  has  the  form  V ( Vo  + V6)  + V ( V«i  - V^)» 
where  fl- A is  not  a wjuare.  It  is  dcscrilrcd  by  Euclid  as 
romposefl  of  two  lines  incommensurable  in  power,  making 
both  the  sum  of  their  squares  and  their  rectangle  raerlia! 
spaces  iucummetuurablc  willt  one  another;  ninl  it  is  calleil 
‘a  line  in  power  equal  to  two  medial  spaces'  (icSna  fvo 
fiitet  fvvaftivt}). 

Wo  now  come  to  the  description  of  the  six  binomial  lines 
themselves. 

(1>).  A has  the  form  a+6+2V(u6).  It  is  described  by 
Euclid  as  having  the  greater  term  commensurable  with  tho 
standard  unit,  and  more  in  iKiwer  than  the  less  by  the 
»{uare  of  a line  commensurable  with  itself  in  length ; and 
it  is  calletl  the  first  binumial  line  le  Ho  vvopnruiv 

wpiiri|). 

(10) .  B has  the  form  (a-fA+2V(aA))  Vx,  where  abx 
IS  a $<{uarc.  It  is  deficribed  ditToring  from  tho  first  bi- 
nomial only  in  having  the  lesser  term  coinmensurablo  with 
tho  standard  unit;  anil  is  the  second  binomial  line. 

(11) .  C has  the  form  (<i+A-f2 V(uA) ) Vx,  where  oA.t 
IS  not  a square.  It  dilTcrs  from  tho  two  preceding  only  in 
neither  term  being  commensurable  with  tlm  standard  unit. 

In  the  first  three  binomial  lines,  reduced  to  tbo  form 
Vp+V^,  V (p  — q)  is  rommcnsumblo  with  V/>,  the 
greater  term : in  the  last  three  these  two  are  incommen- 
surable. 

<V£).  D has  (he  ronn  a-f  VA.  where  a is  greater  than 
VA,  and  a*— A is  not  a si|uarc,  Kuidid  dcschbes  it  ns 
having  the  "leatcr  term  more  in  power  than  tho  less  by 
the  square  oKa  line  incommensurable  to  itself  in  length, 
the  same  greater  term  l>cing  commensurable  with  the 
standard  unit:  it  is  the  fourtii  binomial  line. 

(Id).  E has  the  form  a -f  VA.  where  VA  is  greater  than 
n,  nnd  A — ti*  is  nut  a »iriare.  It  is  doscnbc«l  as  dilfering 
from  the  preceding  by  having  the  less  term  commensurable 
with  the  standard  unit : it  is  the  fifth  binumial  line, 

(14>.  F 1ms  the  fornr  V«  + VA  where  a — A is  not  n 
Mpiare.  It  U dinimbed  o-s  differing  from  the  two  preceding 
by  neither  term  Ircing  coinmensurablo  with  the  standard 
unit;  and  is  tho  si.\th  binomial  lino. 

We  now  como  to  the  lines  derived  from  tho  apotonne,  ami 
afterwards  to  tho  airotorace  thctnselvcs.  Tlio  descriptions 
might  be  shortencrl  tiy  allusion  to  the  corresponding  bino- 
mial lines,  but  this  would  impede  the  speedy  reference  to 
tlic  complete  meaning  uf  any  one  term. 

( ).  VU  has  tho  form  Va— VA.  An  apolom'* generally. 
The  numbering  is  left  blank,  as  this  class  of  lines  is  nfler- 
wards  subdivided.  A propwilion  is  proved,  which  we  should 
now  enunc  iate  by  saying  that  the  square  root  of  an  apolome 
of  the  first  kind  is  ono  or  other,  anu  may  be  any  of  the  six 
apolom®. 

(15).  VV  has  the  form  (Va— VA)  Vx  where  <iAj- is  a 
square.  Euclid  describes  it  as  the  difference  of  two  medial 
lines  which  are  comrocnsurablo  in  power,  and  whose  rect- 
angle is  a ratiunal  space,  lie  calb  it  tho  first  kind  of  a|)o- 
tome  of  a medial  lino  7pwro). 


(IG).  VW  has  the  form  ( Va  — VA)  Vx,  where  nf*x  is  not 
a square.  It  is  described  as  differing  from  tho  funner  only 
in  tim*  medial  lines  containing  a medial  space,  and  is  tho 
sccuiiil  apolome  of  a medial  lino. 

(17) .  VX  has  the  form  V («+ VA)— V(a— VA)  where 
n*— A is  not  a square.  Euclid  describes  it  as  the  difference 
of  two  straight  lines  incommensurable  in  power,  the  sum 
of  whoso  M[unrcs  is  mtional,  and  their  rectangle  medial 
and  he  calls  it  a lesser  line(«tp^«7rt  tXn<r<rw»>). 

(18) .  VY  has  the  form  V(Va+VA)—  V(  Va—  VA)  where 
a— A is  a square.  It  is  described  us  the  preceding,  except 
that  the  sum  of  the  squares  is  medial,  and  the  rectangle 
rational:  nnd  Euclid  calls  it  ‘ a line  which  with  a rational 
space  makes  a rac<lial  space ’(it'^tTa  fttra  pqrov  fiioov  to  oXov 
wotar^ra)  meaning  that  a certain  rational  space  added  to 
the  square  on  it  makes  a whole  s|t.ace,  whii'h  is  rae«Iial. 

j Tlmre  is  not  here  the  defect  of  nomenclature  mentioned  in 
' (").  for  the  priM:oding  line  here  cun  only  he  called  * a lino 
which  with  a medial  space  makes  a rnlionnl  spare.* 

(I'J).  VZ  has  the  form  V(Va+  VA)— V(V«— VA) 
where  n— A is  not  a square.  It  is  described  by  Kuclid  ns 
tlio  diffenmeo  of  two  lines  incommensurable  in  power, 
having  the  sum  of  their  squares  and  their  rectangle  both 
media);  audit  is  callcHl  ' a line  which  with  a metlial  spneo 
makes  a medial  space  (ivdtia  pirti  pitov  ftioav  rb  oXof 
TOiocora). 

Tho  six  apotoinra  now  follow,  all  in  the  form  Va— VA; 
in  the  first  three  V(a— A)  is  commensurable  with  Va,  in 
the  secuml  three,  incommensurable.  And  Va  is  called  the 
W'liide,  but  VA  U called  the  fitted  or  adapted  line. 

(20) .  U has  the  form  n-f-A— 2V(«A).  The  whole  i? 
commensurable  with  the  standard  unil,*aml  excccils  it  llie 
adapted  lino  in  |H)wer  by  tho  square  of  a line  commen- 
surable to  itself.  Kuclid  calls  this  a first  apototm'. 

(21) .  V has  the  form  (<i+A— 2 V (oAj ) vx  where  uA.r  is 
a square.  DcMribed  as  the  prccerling.  except  that  only  tho 
adapted  line  is  commensurable  with  the  standard  unit ; and 
is  the  second  a]>otom6. 

(22) .  W lias  the  form  ta+A  — 2 V laA) ) Vx.  whore  nix  is 
not  a square.  Ucrc  neither  the  whole  nor  the  adapted  line 
is  commensurable  with  the  standard  unit;  this  is  tne  third 
apotom6. 

(23) .  X lias  the  form  a—  VAwheren*— A is  not  a square. 
Euclid  describes  it  by  saying  that  the  wholo  is  commen- 
surable with  the  stondiud  unit,  and  exceeds  the  othipitsl 
line  in  rower  by  tbe  square  of  a line  inconuuensuiable 
with  itself;  and  colU  it  luo  fourth  apolom'S 

(21).  Y has  the  fi»rtn  VA— a where  A— a*  is  not  a so'iarc. 
Described  as  the  la»t,  excepting  that  oidy  th.o  ndapleu  lino 
in  commensurablo  with  the  standard  unit:  it  is  the  fifili 
apotome. 

(20).  Z has  the  form  VA—  VawliercA— a is  not  a square. 
It  differs  from  the  Iw’o  prccc<liug  hy  neither  term  being 
commensurable  with  the  standard  unit:  and  is  the  sixth 
apoloniC*. 

Bvsicles  obtaining  this  classification,  Euclid  proves,  firstly, 
that  every  one  of  tliC'C  species  is  distinct  from  every  other, 
and  that  every  line  which  is  commensurable  with  a line  of 
any  one  species  is  itself  a lino  of  the  same  speciw.  He 
shows  also  how  to  find  lines  of  ever)'  specic.s,  in  which  he 
direcllv  ap]>lies  the  theory  of  numbers  obtained  in  the 
.<c%entfi,  eiglith,  and  ninth  htmks.  Uo  also  demonstrates 
that  no  straight  line  can  belong  to  one  species  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways:  proving,  for  example,  an  (Hpiivalent  to  the 
following,  that  Va+ VA.  if  the  terms  be  incumtncnKurabIc, 
eanuot  l>e  equal  to  Vx-l-  Vy,  wlierc  x differs  from  a,  and  y 
from  A:  which  ho  exprc«.se_s  thus: — ‘ a binomial  lino  is 
divided  into  Us  names  (or  terms)  in  one  point  onlv.’  Ho 
then  |m>ves  that  tho  lines  which  wo  have  denoted  l)v  VA, 
VB,  &C-.  are  derived  from  .\,  B,  &c.,  in  the  manner  which 
justifies  our  notalioti.  For  instance,  ‘ if  a space  Ik?  ci>n- 
tained  by  a rational  and  a fourth  binomial  line,  the  lino 
equal  in  {wwor  to  tho  rpacc  is  the  irrational  line  called  a. 

freator  lino.'  Now,  c representing  a rational  line,  a fourth 
inomiul  derivc<l  from  it  has  the  form  a-p  VA  where  a is 
Commensurable  with  c,and  greater  than  VA.ond  V (a*— A) 
is  not  commcnsumhlc  with  c.  His  pmpo.cUion  then  amounts 
tu  this,  that  V <ca-p<*  VA)  has  the  form 

V (x-P  Vy)  -P  V (X-  Vy) 

whore  2x  is  a rational  rpace  (or  (ho  number  2x  commen- 
surable with  e*),  and  jr*— y.is  an  irrational  space,  or  tlial 
number  is  incommensurable  with  c*.  This  involves  the 
algebraical  proposition,  that  the  square  rout  of  cu-peVA  is 
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{ Jca  + JcV  (o’— ft)}  + V {t  txi  — iej  (o'— ft)}  ; 

ftml  ill  showing  the  iilentily  of  the  forms,  KucUd  arrives  at 
ihi’  manner  of  derivinf;  one  from  llic  other.  Ho  also  sliowa, 
in  two  propositions,  that  the  form  •/  (0+  <Jb)  gives  either 
a binoniial  line,  or  C4),  (6),  or  (7)  of  the  urccoding  enume- 
ration, and  that  ^ives  oitner  (5)  or  (H).  In 

throe  more  he  showa  that  mJ  ia—  jjb)  gives  either  an 
apotoro^or  (17)  of  ihoonumcralion,  that  v o)  gives 

cither  (15)  or  (l^i),  and  that  V (Va—  »/b\  gives  either  ( I C) 
ord^i).  He  further  shows  the  equivalent  of  the  following 
algehraical  proposition  — 

I «/o+  >Jb 

Va— ~ a— A 

The  preceding  enumeration  points  to  one  of  the  most  re* 
marknhio  pages  to  the  history  of  geometry.  The  question 
immediately  arises,  had  Eurhd  any  substitute  fur  algebra  f 
If  nut,  how  did  he  contrive  to  pick  out,  from  among  an 
inrmiie  miinher  of  orders  of  incumracnsurable  lines,  the 
whale,  and  no  more  than  the  whole,  of  those  w hich  were 
necessary  to  a complete  discussion  of  all  linos  represented 
hv  VA).  without  oncomissionor  one  redundancy  f 

itu  had  tlie  power  of  selection,  for  he  himself  has  ^hown 
how  to  ronstrnct  an  infinite  number  of  other  species,  and  an 
algebraist  could  easily  point  out  many  more  ways  of  adding 
to  the  subject,  which  could  nut  have  been  beyond  Euclid. 
If  it  be  said  that  a particular  classuf  geometrical  questions, 
involving  the  preceding  formula  and  that  one  only,  )H>intcd 
out  the  various  cases,  it  may  Ite  answered  that  no  such  com* 
plcteneas  ap^wars  in  the  thirteenth  book,  in  which  Euclid 
applies  his  theory  of  incommcn-surahlcs.  It  is  there  proved 
that  each  of  the  segmenU  of  a line  divided  in  extreme  and 
mean  ratio  is  an  apotoroA — flint  the  side  of  anequilntenl 
pcnlngan  inscribed  in  a circle  is,  relatively  to  the  radiut, 
the  irrational  line  called  a lesser  line,  ns  is  also  the  side  of 
an  icosahedron  inscribed  in  a sphere— and  that  the  side  o' 
a dodecabedniu  is  an  apotomA.  The  apotom^  then  and  th< 
lesser  line  arc  the  only  ones  applied. 

It  seems  probable  ttiat  the  distinutlon  of  commensurable 
and  incommensurable,  and  even  a notion  of  different  species  ' 
of  incommensurablcs.  was  familiar  to  the  geometer  before 
Euclid  wrote.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  mutt  suppose 
that  the  definitions  of  the  flflli  hook  would  have  been  ac* 
cumpaniod  by  some  little  account  of  their  necessity,  and 
nl.'O  tliat  the  absolute  determination  of  two  incoinmen- 
surrihle  magnitudes  would  not  have  been  postponed  till  the 
lost  proposition  of  the  tenth  book.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  very  nositivo  conclusion  on  this  subject.  Owing  to 
the  loss  of  Euclid's  book  on  Fallarie*  [Geomrtry,  p.  Hi2], 
we  are  probably  lull  without  those  notions  which  he  in* 
tended  to  he  preliminary  tu  the  elements. 

The  most  ranspicuou.s  propositions  of  elementary  geo- 
metry which  arc  applied  in  tho  tenth  book  arc  the  27th, 
•2cth,  and  2'.dh  of  the  sixth  book,  of  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  tho  algebraical  signiHeation.  The  first  of 
those  (the  27lh)  amounts  to  showing  that  2r—:r^  has  its 
greatest  value  when  T = 1,  and  contains  a limitation  neces- 
sary to  the  cunditions  of  the  two  which  follow.  The  2Hth 
pnqiosition  is  a solution  of  the  equation  or— x*=A,  upon  a 
condition  derived  iVom  the  preceding  proposition,  namely, 
that  4u*  shall  exceed  b.  It  might  appear  more  correct  to 
say  Miat  the  solution  of  this  Cf{Uation  is  one  particular  case 
of  the  pnipo-iiiion.  namely,  where  the  given  pamllelogram 
isas^iuarc;  hut  nevertheless  the  assertion  applies  C(|ually 
to  all  rases.  Euclid  however  did  not  detect  the  ttm  solu- 
tions of  the  question ; th-mgh  if  the  diagonal  of  a paral- 
lelogram in  his  construction  be  nniduced  to  meet  the  pro- 
duction of  a line  which  it  docs  not  cut,  the  second 
solution  may  bo  readily  obtained.  This  is  a strong  pre- 
sumption against  his  having  anything  like  algebra : since 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  propositions  of 
the  tenth  book,  deduce<l  from  any  algebra,  however  imper- 
fect. could  have  been  put  together  without  the  discovery  of 
the  Mcond  ri8)t.  The  remaining  proposition  (tlic  29th)  is 
equivalent  to  a solution  of  (ur+ar*=A:  but  the  case  of 
ar—ax'^b  if  wanling,  which  is  another  argument  against 
Euclid  having  known  any  algebraical  reasoning 

IRRAW.\l)l)I.  [Birman  Empire.]  j 

IHREDUCIRl-E  CASK  (that  is,  of  cubic  equations),  j 
tho  common  name  of  a particular  class  of  cubic  equations, : 
U>  which  Cardan  did  not  suoccetl  in  applying  lus  celebrated  j 
rule  BombclU  however  slwwed  that  (he  reason  of  this  I 
was  the  reality  of  all  the  sj’rcc  roots,  llie  following  is  tho  I 


sketch  both  of  the  method  and  the  dilQcuUy.  [Bouaioxi ; 
Cardan  ; Tartalka  ; Theory  op  Equations  ; Neoatiyn 

AND  Impossible  (^uaxtitiks.I  

Unity  has  three  cube  roots,  I,  — A (1  3),  ami 

— J (1  + ,^  — 3),  of  which  tho  product  of  the  second  and 
third  is  possible  and  equal  to  unity.  Calling  these  I,  r, 
and  r',  it  is  next  sliown  that  a*  has  three  cube  roots,  naroelv, 
a,  ra,  and  r^a.  Now.  let  tlicru  be  a cubic  e<}uatiun  (A,  H, 
and  C being  possible  quantities) 

X'  -4-  Axr*  + Rr  -bC  = 0; 

and,  by  the  method  explained  in  Inyom  tion  and  Kvoi.u- 
TION.  find  another  equation  which  has  each  niot  greater 
than  a root  of  the  prercillng  by  g A.  We  have  then 
X +Vx+Q-  0 ...  (1) 

I>=B-i.V  g = C-iAB  -f  »,A’. 

Let  a:*  be  r + m : then  = r*  -f  + Drtrxt  and  ( I ) 
becomes 

r*  + If*  + (3Pif  + P)  X + y = 0 . . (2), 

Determine  e and  if  so  that 

3iNf  +PsiO  r*  + w’  + Q = 0; 

by  which  means  (2),  and  therefore  (1),  is  satisfied.  This 
gives 

ir»(ori/»)=  -iQ+  + 

Tf*(orr»)=  -iQ- 

from  which  v and  w tan  be  found.  But  as  eachof  ihctwo,  n 
ami  u-*,  has  three  cube  roots  ; and  as  no  reason  yet  appears 
fur  choosing  one  ralherthan  another,  it.<.hould  seem  as  tftho 
oiv>ihlc  comhinations  by  which  r-4-ir  nimht  be  made  would 
e nine  in  number.  But  on  looking  hmli  wc  fiml  the  con- 
dition St'ir  — —P  ; so  that  (he  prouuct  of  v and  tr  must  he 
a po»8iblc  quantity.  If  then  we  signify  by  r and  ir  the  real 
cube  roots  of  i’*and  the  others  are  rr  and  r'r,  rie  and 
r'lr ; and  the  only  combinations  which  satisfy  the  last-men- 
tioned condition  are 

r + If,  IT  r'lr,  rV  rte, 
which  ere  tho  three  roots  of  the  equation  (I  I,  to  (be  exclu 
sion  of  r -p  rtr,  rv  4*  «•»  t'  + + rir , rV+r'ii*. 

So  far  all  is  right,  ami  tho  algebraical  solution  is  cmnpletc, 
and  may  be  represented  thus : let  p stand  fur  any  cube  root 
of  unity ; then  the  three  solutions  uf  (I ) are  contaiueil  in 

P v(-w+  vag*  + ^p*)) 

+ iy(-lQ--'ilQ*  + A 1”) ). 

where  ^ signifie-i  the  real  cube  root 
This  is  jierfectly  intelligible  when  IQ* -f  ^ P*  is  a pcisi- 
live  quantity  : for  if  we  call  the  n*ul  cube  roots  almvo  men- 
tioned K and  I...  wc  find  fur  the  three  roots  of  the  equation, 
first,  tho  possible  root,  K + I, ; ne.\t,  the  ]>air  uf  imp<j’)si' 
blc  roots  contained  in  the  formula 

-i(K  -pt)=fci  (K-L) 

If  we  apply  tins  to  the  equation  .r*— 9x— 2s  s 0,  where 
P = —9,  and  Q ~ — 2;*,  we  shiill  find  K = 3,  L = 1.  and 
the  roots  are  4.  —2  V — 3.  and  — 2 — ^—3.  But  if  it 
should  happen  that  iQ*  -f  ^P*  is  negative  (wliirb  require* 
that  P should  lie  negative  and  ^P*  numerically  greater 
than  iQ*),  wo  return  tu  the  original  form  uf  the  solution, 
and  find  that  the  mots  of  tlie  equation  arc  cunlainod  in  the 
formula 

{v+W  + { V-W  ■ ^3) 

where  { means  any  cube  root,  there  being  a tacit  con- 
dition that  the  product  of  the  two  cube  roots  must  be  |>o»- 
Bible.  V stand*  for —iQ.  and  \V  for  the  po.ssiblc  (though 
perhaps  irrational)  quantity  ^ (—  iW*—  ^r*>.  Now,  it  is 
shown  in  books  of  algebra  that  every  cube  root  of 
V -b  W a/  — \ is  of  the  same  form,  say  F + G V — I 
and  lliwt  the  corresponding  cube  root  of  V — W — 1 is 
F — G V — 1.  If  then  we  assume 

{v+wv  - i}*  = K+(?  ,/^nr, 

(v-W  = F-  O - 1, 

wc  find  by  multiplication 

) V + W'}'  =P  + G’; 
and  by  addition  of  their  cubes,  and  divuion  by  2, 

V = F*-3FG*. 

between  which  the  elimination  of  G gives 
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F>-J  yV'  + W*  . F-iV=0; 
fVom  which  it  wouM  scvm  that  wc  might  And  F,  and  then 
O.  But  on  examining  this  last  wjuation  wo  find  it  to  be  I 
precisely  that  kind  of  cubic  equation  about  which  the  diffi- 
culty anise;  for  the  1*  of  this  equalioii  U negative,  being 
4/(V«+W*),  and  the  Q is  - iV ; and  ^P^  being 
— /'i  (V'-fW*),  is  numcrunlly  poaier  than  iQ*,  or 
whence  this  case  is  cnlkMl  irrctlucible ; for  though,  as  will  ; 
be  shown  immediately,  there  are  three  jKissIble  values  of 
the  expression  (3),  yet  every  direct  algebnii''al  attempt  to 
find  them  leads  to  the  same  difficulty  in  another  form. 

If  F and  G could  be  determined,  one  \-aluc  of  (3)  isQ  F ; 
untl  taking  the  other  culm  nx>ls,  selecting  only  those  pairs 

who-e  prodticts  ore  possible,  we  find  

(F-fGV-^)  -;a-V-3)  (F-G^^) 
-4(1_  V-3J  (F+GV-i)  -i  (i  + -%/“3>  (F-GV-l) 

ft>r  the  other  admissible  values.  Tlieso  may  l>e  reduced  to 
— K+GV3.  ami  — F— Cv'3, 

which  arc  both  poisiblc.  Constaiuentlv,  the  irreducible  cose 
of  u cubic  «iuation  is  that  in  w Inch  the  three  roots  are  all 
po^.Hiblu. 

Lc-l  us  apply  the  preceding  to  a*—  2 lx  + 20=  0,  Here 
P=  -21,  Q = 20,iQH^P'=  -2-13  = -81X3.  Hence 
thu  roots  are  contained  in 

{-10+9^3  ;,/^}*+{-10-9V3  V^}*’ 

By  trial  (or  by  scnn-tenlalivc  mcthmls,  described  in  most 
booki  of  algebra)  it  may  be  found  that  a cube  rout  of 
-10+9^3  V-1  U2+V3  -o'— 1;  whence  F = 2,  G = 
^3.  Hence  onu  rout  <2.F)  is  -1;  the  second  and  third 
( — F+G  V3  and  — F— G V3),  are  — 2-F3  and  —2— 3,  or  1 
and  —5. 

But  tlicbcst  method  of  obtaining  the  roots  U by  having 
recourso  to  a registry  of  the  routs  of  cubic  otpialiuns,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  every  tyro,  namely,  the  tables  of  sines  and 
c«isinus,  by  which  also  ihe  theorem  of  BomhulUwill  beesta- 
blUhed,  namely,  (hat  the  difficulty  of  thu  irreducible  case 
answers  to  that  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle  in  geometry. 
It  is  proposed  then,  by  means  of  trigonometry,  to  calculate 
the  values  of  (3).  Assume  V = r -ios.  9,  W = r siu.  9,  or 
find  r and  9 from 

W 

r=  VV*-+-W*,  tan.  9=  -y 

in  which  (hat  sign  must  bo  given  (u  r,  which  gives  r cos.  0 
the  sign  of  V.  Then,  by  De  Moivre’s  theorem  [Nxgativk 
Af'U  1mk>ssiulk  Quantitiks], 

(cos,  9 ± sin  9 a/—  1 = cos.  J 9 ± sin.  J9  1 , 

in  which,  by  substituting  9+360''  or  9+720''  for  9,  ihe 
cfjuaiion  tan.  0 = V+W  is  still  salisfitMl,  and  while  the  first 
side  of  the  ]irecc<lingiS{uation  is  not  oltorod  in  appearance, 
the  difTerent  values  of  the  cube  root  appear  on  the  second 
side.  Knim  (his  we  readily  find  that  the  expression  (3)  is 
no  other  than  i^/r  . cos.  J9  ; the  throe  values  of  which,  ob- 
tained ns  just  noted,  are 

2 I'r  . cos.  i9,  2 J/r  cos.  ( 120’+J9),  2 «/r  cos.  (240®+J9) 
which  may  be  thus  written  : 

2lr  . COS.J9,  -£  Vr.cos.  (60“-^9),  -2  i/r.  cos.  (60*+j9.) 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  which  gives  V=— 10, 
W=9a/3.  we  find  »-*=100+243=343=7  ; whence  Vr= 
— -s/7.  .And  tan.  9 = —i^V3,  whence  9 is  found  to  he 
— (j/*  19'  16”), one-third  of  which  is- (19®6'  23”},  and  this, 
with  79*  6' 23”  and  40"  33' 36",  are  the  angles  on  which 
the  rcf|tiirc*<l  valuta  dcjiend.  The  cosines  of  these  anglc.s, 
^0Yc^aUy  multiplied  by  — 2 V?,  2V7.  and  2 t/T,  give  rcsulls 
as  near  to  —3,  1,  and  4 (the  values  found),  as  the  unavoid- 
able errors  in  the  last  places  of  lo^rithmic  results,  and  the 
prectHling  rejection  of  fractions  of  seconds,  will  permit. 

IRRIGATION.  Ofall  the  subslanoes  which  concurin  the 
vegetation  and  growth  of  plants  water  is  tho  must  essen- 
tial' without  moisture  the  seed  cannot  germinate,  nor  can 
the  plant  receive  nourii>hmcnt.  Hence  in  warm  climates, 
where  rains  ate  periodical,  and  where  the  soil  is  dried  atid 
parched  by  a continued  evaporation,  no  vcnlure  exists  ex- 
cept where  springs  or  rivers  supply  the  wa>te  of  moisture. 
The  warmer  the  climate,  and  tho  more  rapid  the  ova]iora- 
liun,  the  more  luxuriant  is  the  vegciatiun,  provided  there 
tu  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  This  circumstance  has 
suggested  the  pbn  of  diverting  streams  and  conducting 


them  in  channels  to  fertilise  as  great  an  extent  of  land  as 
possible.  In  China  and  in  India,  ns  well  as  in  Egypt,  in- 
genious inodes  of  watering  lands  have  been  adopted  from 
toe  must  remote  ages.  No  expense  has  been  thought  too 
great  to  secure  a supply  of  water,  and  to  distribute  it  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  It  seems  that  where  there  is 
great  lient  in  (he  air,  water  alone  will  supply  the  necessary 
fixxl  for  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  probable  that  the  com- 
ponent ports  of  tho  atmusphere  are  more  easily  bcnorated, 
ami  made  to  enter  into  new  combinations  with  tnuse  <if 
water,  in  a high  temperature  than  in  a lower;  or  (hut  tho 
leaves  and  green  parts  of  vegetables  imbibe  water  in  a statu 
of  solution  ill  air,  and  that  in  this  state  it  is  more  easily  de- 
composed. Atmospheric  air  and  water  contain  all  tho  prin- 
cipal elements  of  vegetables,  vii.  o.xy  gcn,  hydnigon,  carlKui, 
and  nitrogen  ; the  remainder  arc  cither  found  in  the  sud  or 
dilTiised  ihrough  tho  water.  Manures  seem  to  act  princi- 
{tally  as  stimulants  or  re-agcnts,  and  arc  ihcmselvoH  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements;  they  are  of  no  use  unU*s» 
uitlused  or  dissolved  in  water ; but  when  the  water  is  im- 
pregnatc<l  with  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  the  cirert  is 
fkr  greater  and  more  rapid  than  wheMi  the  water  is  pure. 

Water  has  also  an  imj>orlant  office  topcrfurin.if  we  admit 
the  principle  discovered  by  Mocaire,  that  plants  reject 
through  their  roots  those  portions  of  the  sap  which  am  iho 
residue  of  its  elaboratiun,  ami  which  are  of  no  further  usu 
to  the  plant,  hut  rather  injurious  if  they  are  again  inihibcfl 
by  the  roots.  Plants  seem  to  require  a removal  of  tluir 
excrements,  as  animals  do  when  tied  up  in  stalls,  or  con- 
fined in  a small  space.  If  this  is  not  effected,  they  buffer 
and  contract  diseases.  The  percolation  of  water  through 
tho  soil  is  tho  means  which  nature  has  provided  fur  this 
purpose.  Hence  wc  can  readily  suppose  that  the  iiicio 
warning  of  tho  roots  has  a beneficial  effect,  and  to  this  in  a 
great  measure  must  be  ascribed  the  fertilizing  cffcets  of 
pure  and  soft  running  water. 

If  water  stagnates  and  is  evaporated,  ami  the  noxious 
matter  held  in  solution  remains  in  the  soil,  all  the  advantage 
of  irrigation  is  lost,  and  thu  better  kinds  of  grasses  are  .luc- 
cceded  by  rushes  and  coarse  aquatic  plants,  as  may  Im>  ^ren 
in  all  marshy  s}H>ts.  The  circulation  of  the  water  therefurcap- 
thcars  to  be  as  necc-saryas  its  presence;  and,  provided  there 
oc  a sufficient  supply  of  w ater  of  a pro{H‘r  quality,  thu  more 
poruus  the  soil,  ami  especially  tho  sulisoil,  is,  Iho  mNiro 
vigorous  is  thu  vegetation.  It  is  on  this  principle  ol«n<}  that 
we  can  rationally  tu'count  for  the  great  advantage  of  irtiga- 
tion  in  those  climates  where  min  is  ahiimlant,  and  where 
the  soil,  which  is  most  benefltctl  by  havinjj  a 8‘Ml‘^y 
water  running  through  it,  is  of  a nature  to  rei{uirc  ariiiicial 
draining  as  an  indi>|iensable  preliminary  to  being  made 
fertile  by  irrigation.  By  keeping  these  pi  inci|)les  in  view 
{'real  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  practical  part  of  irriga- 
tion. which,  having  been  long  established  by  experiiMu-e 
before  these  principles  were  thought  of.  depends  not  on  their 
correctness,  but  only  confirms  their  truth. 

The  whole  art  of  irrigation  may  be  deduced  fr.un  two 
simple  rules,  which  are,  first,  to  give  a .sufficient  sujtply  uf 
water  during  all  the  time  the  plants  are  growing,  nml 
•econdlv.  never  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  so  long  as  to  stag- 
nate. \Ve  shall  see  hereafter  ono  apparent  exception  to 
this  last  rule,  but  it  will  be  readily  explained. 

The  supply  of  water  must  come  from  natural  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  from  artificial  wells  and  ponds,  in  which  it  is  col- 
lected in  sufficient  quantity  to  dis|>erse  it  over  a ciTlain  sur- 
face. As  the  water  must  Ilow  over  the  land,  or  in  channels 
through  it,  the  s^ply  must  bo  alxivo  the  level  of  llie  land 
to  be  irrigated.  Tins  is  generally  thu  nriticij  al  object  to  Lu 
considered.  If  no  water  can  bo  conducted  to  a rc-ervoii- 
above  thu  level  of  the  land,  it  cannot  be  irrigatucl.  But 
there  must  also  bo  a ready  exit  fur  the  water,  and  tliereforu 
the  land  must  not  be  so  low  as  tho  natural  level  uf  the 
common  receptacle  of  the  waters,  whether  it  be  a lake  or 
the  sen, to  which  they  run.  Thu  taking  of  the  level  is  therv- 
fore  the  first  step  towards  an  attempt 'to  irrigate  any  lamU. 

Along  the  banks  of  running  streams  nature  points  out 
the  declivity.  A channel,  which  receives  the  water  at  a 
point  higher  than  that  to  which  the  river  Mows,  may  hedug 
with  a much  smaller  declivity  than  tliat  of  the  bed  of  Ihu 
river,  and  made  to  carry  thu  water  much  higlier  than  tho 
natural  banks.  It  may  tliencu  bo  distributed  so  as  to  du- 
scend  slowly  and  water  o considerable  extent  of  ground  in 
its  way  to  rejoin  the  Btream.  This  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  irrigation,  aud  thu  shape,  size,  and  dircctioii 
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of  (ho  chtmiiols  aie  regulated  by  tho  nature  of  the  surface 
and  ollior  cirouin.'tnaeus.  which  xot)-  in  alniest  every  bitua- 
(iun.  A few  cxutnples  ^Yill  give  (o  lliuau  who  ore  not  ac' 
quaiutol  with  lliu  bu>t  modei  of  ini^alin^  laud  a pretiy 
ucciimtu  nuuon  of  the  system. 

Wo  nhall  suppose  a river  to  run  with  a rajdd  current 
between  high  banks.  At  some  point  of  its  course  a portion 
of  ihe  water  is  diverted  into  a canal  dug  along  the  bank, 
with  a very  small  declivity.  The  water  in  this  canal  wdl 
Ui>w  with  less  rapidity  than  the  river,  hut  will  keep  tho 
same  level  ns  that  part  of  tho  river  where  it  has  its  ui  igin. 
Thus  the  water  may  be  carried  over  lands  which  ore  situated 
c.msiJerably  above  the  be<l  of  the  river  farther  down.  AH 
the  lands  between  Ihis  canal  and  tho  river  nuy  be  irrigated 
if  there  U a sulllcieni  supply  of  water.  The  canal  maybe 
carried  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  river.  The  size 
of  the  canal  and  its  declivity  depend  on  tho  (|unniiiy  of  water 
which  may  be  made  to  How  into  it.  dam  isoHcn  constructed 
across  a river,  in  order  that  us  much  of  its  water  ns  is  nos* 
sibic  may  be  diverted,  and  the  original  channel  U often  laid 
fjuite  dry,  to  take  aclvaritago  of  all  the  water  at  the  (ime 
when  it  is  advantage  jus  to  irrigate  the  lanti.  To  have  an 
entire  coniinaiid  of  the  water  tiicre  are  il;<Hl-gates  on  the 
main  channel  atid  on  the  lesser  braiu  lies.  By  opening  or 
shutting  these  the  water  may  be  stuppetl  or  made  to  How  as 
may  be  refjuire<l.  It  must  bo  reraombered,  that  to  carry 
w.iter  to  a cotisiderablu  distuuce.  and  in  great  <iuantily,  a 
larger  channel  and  mure  rapid  declivity  arc  required;  and  it 
IS  a matter  of  culcidaliun  whether  it  is  must  advantageous 
to  bring  a smaller  quantity  to  a higher  |K>int,  or  a gri'atcr 
abundance  soinewliat  lower.  Having  a certain  command 
of  water,  it  may  be  carried  from  the  main  channel  bv  smaller 
branches  to  diircient  |M)ints.  so  os  to  irrigate  tlie  whole 
«tual)y.  These  brunches  should  be  nearly  horizontal,  that  the 
water  may  overllow  the  sides  of  them,  and  be  ctiually  dis- 
tributed over  the  land  iniiuediatcly  below.  Every  branch 
which  brings  water  over  the  land  should  have  a correspond- 
ing channel  below  to  carry  it  ufT ; fiir  the  water  must  never 
be  allowed  to  stop  and  stagnate.  When  it  has  run  IS  or  2U 
feet,  according  to  the  declivity,  over  the  laud  siiuatcKl  l>e!ow 
the  feeder,  or  the  ohannel  which  brings  the  water,  it  should 
be  collecic'd  into  a drain  to  bo  carried  olf,  unlc-s  it  can  be 
uscfl  to  irrigate  lands  which  lie  still  lower.  Finally  it  runs 
back  into  the  river  from  which  it  was  taken,  at  a lower 
point  of  its  course. 

Wltcn  there  is  a considerable  Adi  and  a suHlcient  supply 
of  water,  a scries  nf  channels  may  be  made,  so  situated  bo- 
low  each  other,  that  the  second  collects  the  water  which  the 
first  has  supplied,  and  in  its  turn  becumcft  a feeder  to  irri- 
gate the  lower  part*  of  the  declivity:  a third  channel  re- 
ceives (he  water  and  distributes  it  lower  down,  until  the 
last  (vours  it  into  the  river.  This  is  called  catch  tror/f,  be- 
c.inau  Ihe  water  is  caught  from  one  channel  to  another. 
This  methcxl  is  only  applicable  where  there  is  a considerable 
f.ill  of  watcM'  and  a gentle  declivity  towards  the  river.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  water  is  deteriorated  fur  the 
pur]Mc^e  of  ii'ri;^'aliou,  when  it  has  passed  over  the  land,  and 
that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  let  it  How  over  a great  extent 
when  a fre.sh  supj.ly  can  be  obtained  : but  where  only  a 
sin:dl  portion  of  water  can  be  commanded,  that  must  be 
made  (he  most  of;  and  it  will  itrigale  three  or  four  portions 
of  land  in  succc.ssion  without  there  being  anv  very  marked 
dilTerencc  in  the  flfecl:  beyond  this  it  rapidly  loses  its  fer- 
tilizing qualities.  Tiiis  is  not  owing  to  the  water  liuving 
deposited  the  fertilizing  biih-.1ances  which  it  held  in  solution, 
or  which  were  diffused  through  it,  but  it  isowitij;  to  its  having 
taken  up  some  » hich  arc  delnmenlal  to  vegetation,  and  being 
saturated  with  (hem:  at  least  this  is  the  iiio>4  probable 
Opinion  when  all  circumstances  arc  taken  into  the  account. 

The  general  principle  of  irrI;^ation  may  bo  described  as 
Iho  supnlying  everv  portion  of  the  surface  with  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  ana  taking  it  off  again  rapidly.  In  many 
situations  the  "real  diHicuUy  in  irrigalton  arises  from  tlie 
want  of  a supply  of  water;  but  even  then  a partial  irriga- 
tion may  be  effcctcd.which,  although  not  perfect,  will  have  its 
advantages.  A small  rill  which  is  often  quite  dry  in  summer 
may  still,  by  judiciviua  maiM-,einont,  be  made  to  improve  a 
considerable  portion  of  laud  : its  waters  may  be  coHccled 
and  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a pond  or  reservoir,  and  let 
out  occasionally,  so  that  nunc  bu  lust  or  run  to  waste. 
If  there  is  but  :i  small  quantity  it  must  be  Imsbauded  and 
maile  to  How  over  as  great  a surface  as  possible.  If  there  is 
water  only  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a‘  a lime 


when  it  would  not  bo  of  much  use  to  tho  land,  it  mav  be 
kept  in  ponds,  and  it  will  lose  none  of  its  qualities  by  being 
cxptvsod  to  the  air.  If  animal  or  vegetable  matter  iu  a 
partial  state  of  dcconipuaition  is  added  to  this  water,  it  will 
much  improve  its  quality,  and  by  a judicious  dislributiuii 
of  it  over  the  land  a great  beuLtll  may  bo  obtained. 

If  there  is  not  a want  of  water,  there  may  be  a wnntof  de- 
clivity to  unable  it  to  How  off,  vvliicii,  it  shuuld  always  be 
remembered,  is  on  csjciitial  part  of  irrigation.  Art  may 
in  this  cose  assist  nature  by  forming  a passage  fur  the  water, 
cither  in  its  course  tow.'irUs  the  land  lobe  irrigated, or  from 
it  ofler  it  has  effected  its  pur(>ose.  Where  lliere  is  no  natural 
exit,  and  it  might  lead  to  too  great  an  oxpon^u  to  make  an 
arliilcial  one.  tho  water  may  sometimes  be  led  into  shallow 
poniis,  where  a great  part  is  eva]>oratcd  ; or  porous  strata 
may  be  found  by  liuring,  into  which  it  can  be  madu  to  run  uud 
be  ilispersed.  Along  rivers  where  the  fall  is  very  inq  orcep- 
tibic  a channel  bnmght  from  a c\msidor»b]c  distance  may 
give  such  a command  as  to  throw  the  water  over  a givat 
extent  of  surface:  and  to  carry  it  off  anollier  channel  may 
bo  cut,  empiving  it^cl^  at  some  distanco  below:  so  that 
lands  which  he  along  the  banks  of  a river  moy  be  irrigated, 
although  they  arc  actually  below  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
require  banks  to  protect  them  from  inundation. 

When  the  surface  to  l>c  irrigalu<l  is  very  H.-1I  and  nearly 
level,  it  is  neccssar)’  to  form  artificial  slopes  for  the  water  (o 
run  over.  The  w hole  of  the  ground  is  laid  in  broad  beds 
undulating  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  upper  part  of 
these  beds  U quite  level  from  cud  to  end,  and  here  1I10 
channel  or  Hoat  vvhiidi  brings  tho  water  on  is  cut.  I'rom 
the  edge  of  this  channel  the  ground  is  made  lo  slope  a foil 
or  two  on  both  sides  and  a ditch  is  cut  at  the  bolUom 
parallel  to  the  lloal.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  laid  out  in 
these  beds.  All  tho  Ho.nis  are  supplicnl  by  a mam  rlmnnid 
at  right  angles  to  the  beiLs  and  somewhat  above  them,  nml 
all  the  ditches  or  drains  run  into  a main  ditc  h parallel  lo 
the  main  Hoat,  and  below  the  lowest  drain.  Tho  course  of 
the  water  U very  regular.  As  soon  as  tho  H>>ml-gatci  arc 
opened  it  Hows  into  all  tho  upper  channels  which  it  tllLs 
till  they  overllow  in  their  whole  length.  The  sloping  sides 
aro  covettMl  with  a thin  sheet  of  running  water,  which  ttiu 
lower  drains  collect  and  carry  into  the  main  ditch. 

Experience  has  shown  that  tivere  are  ]iariiciilar  scttsiins 
when  the  water  has  the  best  effect ; a perfect  commaml  of 
it  is  thereforo  indi-j>ens>ahle.  and  aU;  a regular  supply. 
During  frost,  when  all  dry  ineaclows  are  iu  a state  of  toipc>r, 
and  the  vegetation  issusjHMidiil,  the  water-meadows,  having 
a current  of  water  continually  Hewing  over  them,  pro- 
tcctml  from  the  effect  of  fiosi,  and  the  gra-'S  will  continue  to 
grow  a.s  long  as  tho  water  How.s  over  it.  Too  much  moisturo 
however  Would  be  injurious,  and  the  meadows  arc  thereforo 
laid  dry  by  shutting  the  Hood -gates,  wlicnever  the  temjicni- 
luro  of  the  air  is  above  ficezing.  By  this  management  tho 
grass  grows  rapidly  at  the  first  sign  of  spring.  Before  the  dry 
upland  meadows  have  recovered  tlic  cflecLs  of  frost  anti 
begun  to  vegetate,  the  herliago  of  tho  wnicr-nieadows  is 
already  luxuriant.  As  soon  as  they  uro  fed  off  or  cut  for  tho 
first  crop  of  hay,  the  water  is  itmnediaudy  put  on  again,  but 
for  a shorter  lime : for  the  warmer  the  air,  the  less  lime  will 
the  grass  bear  to  bo  covered  with  water.  A renowcHl  growth 
soon  apjiear.s,  nml  the  grass  is  ready  to  be  cut  a second 
time  when  the  dry  tneadows  only  give  their  first  crop. 
Thus,  by  judicious  management,  three  or  four  crops  of 
grass  are  obtained  in  each  season,  or  only  one  abundant 
cn»p  is  made  into  hay,  and  the  sheep  and  ralllc  feed  off  tho 
others.  The  usual  way  in  which  tho  grass  of  waicr-raeu- 
dows  is  made  profitable  is  by  feuding  ewes  which  have  early 
lambs  1 ill  the  middle  of  April.  A short  fimuling  ?oon  repro- 
duces a crop,  which  is  mown  for  hay  in  J une ; another  Hoorl- 
ing  gives  an  abundant  aftermath,  which  is  either  mown  for 
hay,  or  ftsl  off  by  cows,  bullocks,  and  horses ; for  at  this  timo 
the  sheep,  if  pastured  in  water-meadows,  are  very  subject 
to  the  rot.  The  value  of  good  wotcr-moadows  coubl 
scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  uro  not  familiar  wiili 
them.  Where  the  W'ulcr  is  suited  to  irrigation  they  never 
re«iuire  manuring.  Tlieir  fertility  is  kept  up  continually, 
and  tho  only  allenlionrc<iuired  is  to  vveeil  out  coarse  aqua- 
tic plants,  which  arc  neilner  nutritious  nor  wholesome  111 
hay  or  nasturc. 

Tiro  ucst  >oil  for  a water-meadow  is  a good  gravel.  The 
fme.sl  wnlor-meadows  on  the  Avon  in  Wiltshire,  where  tho 
richest  herbage  is  found,  have  scarcely  any  soil  at  all,  but 
are  on  a bed  of  shingle  and  pebbles  malted  together  by  thu 


roots  of  the  grass,  which  proves  to  demonstratiou  that  the 
waters  of  the  Avon  contain  all  the  principles  essential  to 
rapid  vegetation.  Great  attention  U required,  and  some  ex- 
perience, to  irrigate  meadows,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
profit. 

In  hot  weather,  when  we  should  imagine  that  the  land 
must  be  thirsty,  and  that  too  much  water  cannot  l>o  poured 
over  it,  much  mischief  may  be  done  by  injudicious  Hooding. 
In  winter,  on  tho  contrary,  the  land  may  be  covered  with 
water  for  weeks  without  injur}';  and  if  an  earthy  deposit 
takes  place,  the  subscr^uent  fertility  in  greatly  increased. 
But  this  is  not  properly  irrigation : it  is  inundation,  and  tho 
efi'eets  dc])cnd  on  entirely  different  causes.  When  low 
meadows  are  inundated  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  the  mud- 
diness of  tho  water  which  enriches  the  laud  : a fine  layer  of 
extremely  divided  matter  is  deposited,  and  when  the  water 
subsides  this  acts  as  a coat  of  manure. 

Water  may  be  carried  in  small  channels  tluough  meadows 
without  facing  allowetl  to  overllow,  and  in  this  cose  tho 
oflecl  is  similar  to  that  caused  by  rivers  or  brooks  which 
wind  slowly  through  valleys,  and  produce  a rich  verdure 
along  their  course.  This  is  watering,  but  not  properly  irri- 
gating. When  this  is  done  judiciously,  tho  effect  is  very 
nearly  the  same  os  when  tho  land  is  irrigated;  ami  in  hot 
climates  it  may  be  preferable,  by  giving  a constant  6up|dy 
of  moisture  to  tho  roots,  while  the  plants  are  growing.  1 ho 
great  advantage  of  water-meadows  in  England  is  not  so 
much  tho  superior  quantity  of  grass  or  hay  which  is  obtained 
when  they  are  mown,  as  the  early  feed  in  spring,  when  all 
kinds  of  nutritive  fodder  are  scarce;  when  tlic  turnips  are 
consumed  1>cforo  the  natural  gra^  or  the  ryo  sown  fur  that 
purpose  is  fit  to  bo  fed  off,  the  water-moadows  afford  abund- 
ant pasture  to  owes  and  lumbs,  which  by  this  means  are 
brought  to  an  early  market.  The  farmer  who  has  water- 
meadows  can  put  his  owes  earlier  to  tho  ram.  without  fear 
of  wanting  food  for  them  and  their  lambs  in  March,  which 
is  the  most  try  ing  season  of  the  year  for  those  who  have 
sheep.  At  that  time  an  acre  of  good  gra-v,  may  be  worth 
as  much  for  a mouth  os  a later  crop  would  fur  tho  remainder 
of  tlic  year.  When  it  is  intended  to  form  a water-meadow 
<m  a surface  which  is  nearly  level,  or  whore  a fall  of  only 
tw*o  or  three  feet  can  bo  obtained  in  a considerable  length, 
the  whole  of  tho  land  must  be  laid  in  bc<U  about  20  or  .30 
feet  wide,  the  middle  or  crown  of  these  beds  being  on  a 
level  with  the  main  foerlors,  and  tho  bottoms  ur  drains  on  a 
le\el  with  the  lower  exit  of  the  water,  or  a little  above  it. 
To  form  these  beds  most  expeditiously,  if  the  ground  is  al- 
ready  in  gross,  the  sod  may  be  paired  off  and  rclaid  after 
the  beds  arc  formed,  by  which  means  the  gra.ss  will  be  sooner 
re-established ; but  except  in  very  heavy  soils,  where  the 
grass  is  some  time  in  taking  root,  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
way  is  to  plough  the  land  two  or  three  times  tow'ards  the 
centre,  and  dig  out  the  drain  with  the  spade:  the  earth 
out  of  the  drains,  and  that  which  is  taken  out  of  the  upper 
trenrli  or  fee<ler,  may  be  spread  over  the  be<l  to  give  it  the 
proper  slope.  A roller  passed  over  the  bed  in  the  direction 
of  it»  longtli  will  lay  U even,  and  the  seeds  of  grasses  being  ! 
sown  over  it,  the  water  may  bo  let  on  for  a verv  short  time  ' 


to  make  them  spring.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  two  or  three 
inches  above  ground  a regular  flooding  may  be  given,  and 
in  a very  short  time  the  sward  will  be  complete.  Instead 
of  sowing  seed,  tufLs  of  grass  cut  from  old  sward  may  be 
spread  over  the  newly  funned  beds,  and  they  will  soon 
Cover  the  ground.  Tho  Italian  r}*o-grass,  which  has  been 
lately  iutriMiuccd  into  this  country  from  Lomb.trdy  and 
Switzerland,  grows  so  rapidly,  that  if  it  be  sown  in  February, 
or  os  soon  as  the  snow  and  frost  are  gone,  it  will  afford  n 
gomi  crop  to  fewl  off  in  April,  or  to  mow  for  hay  by  llu! 
heginniag  of  May;  ami  aAer  that  it  may  be  cut  lepeatcdly 
during  the  summer.  But  where  the  suil  is  good  uml  the 
water  abundant,  good  natural gras.ses  ^Yiil  spring  up  uiiliout 
much  sowing,  ami  soon  equal  tho  old  water-meadows. 

It  seems  essential  to  the  formation  of  a good  water-meadow 
I tin'll  (he  buttum  be  puruus  and  free  from  stagnant  water; 

I hence  under-draining  is  oflen  indis^HMisablc  before  a water- 
meadow  can  be  cstabUshed ; and  a ]>eat-bo,g,  if  drained 
ami  consolidated,  may  iiave  water  carried  over  its  surfuco, 
and  produfu  ver)’  good  herbage.  If  tho  soil  isaverystilf 
clay,  draining  is  almost  indispensable  where  a water- 
meadow  is  to  be  made.  The  more  porous  the  soil  the  les.s 
depth  of  water  is  rcciuireil.  which  is  not  obvious  at  first 
sight ; but  tho  clay  lets  the  water  run  over  tho  surfuie 
without  soaking  into  the  routs,  whereas  the  porous  soil  is 
soon  soaked  to  a considerable  depth.  Tho  water  must 
therefore  be  longer  on  the  clay  than  on  thu  sand  ur  gravel 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  If  the  water  is  properly  npphe<l 
all  kinds  of  soils  may  be  convertcil  into  fertile  water- 
meadows.  On  very  stiff  clays  a coat  of  sand  or  gravi-l, 
where  it  can  bo  easily  pul  on,  will  greatly  improve  ihu 
herbage.  It  should  nut  be  ploughed  in,  but  laid  on  the 
surface  two  or  three  inches  thick:  chalk  will  also  improvu 
the  herbage. 

Tho  usual  time  of  letting  on  the  water  on  water-meadows 
is  just  before  Clu'istmo.s  and  it  may  continue  to  How  over 
tho  IuihI  as  long  os  the  frost  lasts:  in  mild  weather  it  may 
bo  turned  off  during  the  day  and  put  on  again  at  night 
until  thu  frost  U gone.  The  grass  wdl  soon  begin  to  grow, 
and  be  ready  to  he  fed  off.  AVhcti  this  is  done  the  water  is 
immediately  let  on  for  a short  time,  and  turned  off  again 
to  allow  the  ground  to  dry  after  a few*  days' Hooding,  and 
the  water  is  let  on  again  at  short  intervals.  Hie  warmer 
thu  air  is,  tho  shorter  time  must  tlic  water  bo  allowed  to 
cover  tliu  meadows.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  five  or  six 
inches  long  it  must  bo  left  dry  entirely  till  it  is  mown  or 
fed  off.  In  summer  the  lloodings  must  be  very  short ; 
seldom  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a time,  but  frequent, 
llius  a great  weight  of  grass  ntuy  be  obtained  year  after 
year  without  any  manure  being  put  on  tho  land,  care  Wing 
taken  fliat  where  the  surf;u*c  is  not  quite  oven  the  hollow^ 
be  filled  up  with  earth  brought  from  another  place,  ur  dug 
out  of  the  drain,  if  that  should  be  partially  IUUhI  up  with 
the  soil  which  the  water  lias  carried  into  it.  We  alluded 
before  to  a case  where  water  may  remain  a considcrabie 
time  on  the  land  without  injurv*;  this  is,  when  there  ore 
inundations  from  rivers,  which  rise  above  their  beds  in 
spring  and  cover  the  Ijw  meadows  which  lie  along  their 
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txmks.  lit  this  cose  Uit>  whirh  ]mA  not  yot  sprung 

up.  is  protected  from  the  cold,  and  if  there  U a deposit  from 
the  water  there  is  a considerable  advantage.  But  when  it 
subsides,  it  must  bo  made  to  run  off  entirely,  without 
leaving  small  by  whieh  the  grass  would  invariably  be 
injured.  Small  ditches  or  channels  arc  usually  dug.  by 
which  all  the  water  may  run  off,  unless  where  the  subsoil 
is  very  porous,  or  the  land  is  well  under-<Imincd,  which  is 
seldom  the  ca^e  in  these  low  mcadow.s,  for  the  drains  worn  I 
l«  apt  to  be  choakc<l  by  the  earthy  du(>Oi>it  from  the  water 
These  nundations  can  sometimes  bo  rcuulatcd  by  means  oi 
dykes  snd  flood-gates,  in  whicli  cose  they  partake  of  the 
adi'autagos  of  irrigation,  and  also  of  that  deposition  of 
fertilizing  mud  which  is  called  warping.  [Warping.] 

Tho  preceding  plan  (yfg  1)  will  explain  what  has  been 
briefly  said  respecting  the  different  modes  of  irrigating  land. 
A A is  a river  which  has  a considernble  fall,  and  then  llow» 
through  a level  pl.ain.  A considerable  channel  is  cut  at  B, 
where  there  U a rapid  fait  over  a natural  or  artificial  dam. 
This  chaimol  is  r.orried  round  a hill  and  supplies  a series  of 
channelti,  C.C,  C.  {daced  below  each  other,  forming  catch* 
work  along  a declivity.  A portion  of  the  water  goes  on  to  D, 
where  it  supplies  the  fee<ler»  ofa  regular  set  of  ridges,  or 
hi*ds,  made  as  before  described,  from  which  the  water 
returns  into  tho  river  by  a mam  trench,  into  which  all  the 
drains  run. 

On  the  other  side  of  tho  river,  where  the  slopes  lie  some- 
what differently,  there  are  seveml  examples  of  catch-work, 
the  black  lines  representing  the  drains  which  receive  the 
water  afler  it  has  flowed  over  the  surface  and  carry  it  into 
the  river  below.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  fetders  arc 
nearly  horizontal,  to  allow  the  water  to  How  over  their 
aides. 


Fig.  2. 


P\r.  lhi>  «.<<A>ati  of  f«teli'W»rk.  a. «.  at*  foavlrn;  S.  t>i<>  iJrala; 
c,if.r,e,  iotormctholo  ctuau^b  wbJcb  Miw  fcwlrr*  auUdniiu. 
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Ki<lii»-worii. 

Fir.  3ti  thi  mkUuh  of  t«o  adjoimag  rUL.-'**.  a,  a,  llw  fpn|.*ii:  S Ak  Ujv 
dniitt. 
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Fir.  4 U a iduleu  to  r^’Swbto  Ut«  flu*  uf  «Aler 

IRRITABILITY.  fHAi.LRR.1 

IRTlSCn.  [Siberia.] 

IRVINE,  a royal  borough  and  seaport  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cunningham  and  county  of  Ayr,  68  miles  south- 
west bv  west  from  E«linburgh.  It  is  situated  on  a rising 
grounu  to  the  north  of  the  river  Irvine,  and  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  harbour,  whieh  lies  to  tho  south-west 
of  it  The  town  is  dry  and  well  aired,  and  consists  of  one 
broad  street,  which  oimmunicates  with  tho  southern  suburb 
by  meani  of  a narrow  stone  bridge  of  four  arches,  rebuilt  in 
the  jear  1826.  Tlie  princitral  public  buildings  are  the 
chureh  and  town-house.  ITic  harlKmr  U commodious, 
having  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  waior  on  the  bar  at’ 
spring-tides ; tiumgli  during  violent  gales  from  tho  south 
it  rises  to  sixteen  foot-  The  rapid  growth  of  Kdraarnock 
has  tended  greatly  to  increase  tho  trade  of  Irvine,  which 
is  the  neare-il  ««port  to  that  town.  The  dues  levied  at 
the  port  duriue  the  five  years  preceding  1832  averaged  450/. 
per  annum,  ship-building  is  carried  on  upon  a small  scale. 


Irvine,  m union  with  Rnthsay,  Inverary,  Campbel.town, 
and  Ayr,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  school, 
wherein  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  the  mathematics  tra 
inught,  is  ably  conductcnl  by  the  rector  and  an  English 
as-'iistaRt.  The  population  of  the  burgh  and  parish  of 
Irvine  in  1831  was  5200.  (Carlisle’s  JTAc/icwtury;  Beauttes 
of  Scf)thind : Populatinn  RHurnn.  &c.) 

ISABELLA ofCASTlLE.  [Comimbus;  F*RniNANDV.| 
IS.dJS,  one  of  the  ton  Athenian  orahira.  was  a native  of 
Chrfleis,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Athens.  Dio- 
nysius could  not  ascertain  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death. 
So  much  as  this  appears  certain : the  vigour  of  his  Islcnt 
iH'lunged  to  the  period  atler  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ami  he 
lived  lo  see  tho  time  of  king  Philip.  Hennippus,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  pupils  of  Isocrates,  has  recorded 
nothing  morcof  Isceus  than  that  he  was  a pupil  of  Isix'ratce, 
instructed  IXmiosthenes,  and  enjoyed  tho  society  of  the 
chief  philosophers  of  his  time. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Istrus,  attributed  lo  Plutarch, 
mentions  sixty-four  orations  of  ibieus,  AAy  of  wbich  were 
allowed  to  be  genuine.  At  present  there  are  only  eleven 
' extant,  all  of  which  oru  of  the  forensic  class  (Xoy«  /u<i- 
»'i£oO,  and  all  treat  of  matters  relating  m wills  and  the 
succession  (o  the  property  of  testators,  or  persons  intestate, 
or  to  disputes  originating  in  such  matters.  These  orations 
are  valuable  fiw  the  insight  which  they  give  us  into  the 
laws  of  Athens  as  to  the  disposition  of  property  by  will,  and 
in  cases  of  intestacy,  and  also  as  to  many  of  the  forms  of 
procedure.  Dionysius,  in  his  laboured  CHimparison  between 
Lysias  and  Ismiis,  sums  up  as  follows:--*  In  reading  Lysias 
one  would  not  sup]>os6  that  any  thing  is  said  either  in  an 
artificial  mnnnur  or  without  perfect  sincerity,  but  every- 
thing appears  natural  and  true : thus  forgetting  that  it  is 
the  height  of  art  to  imitate  nature.  In  reading  I mb  us 
one  has  just  the  contrary  feeling:  ii'Athing  ap^iears  to  be 
s|)okcn  imturailyand  without  an  eflurt,  not  even  what  really 
is  so  spoken  ; but  everything  seems  of  set  purpose,  framed 
to  deceive,  or  for  Home  utner  sinister  end.  One  would 
believe  Ly.sias,  though  he  were  stating  what  wa.s  false; 
one  cannot,  without  some  fueling  of  distrust,  as.Hcnt  to  Isuoia, 
even  when  he  speaks  the  truth.’  Again: — ‘Lysias  seems 
I to  aim  at  truth,  but  I.««eus  to  follow  art : the  one  strives  to 
please,  the  other  to  produce  effect.’ 

I Dionysius  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  with  Isivus  originated 
I that  vigour  and  energy  of  style  i!uv6r$K)  which  his  pupil 
I Demosthenes  carried  to  {vcrreclion.  8o  far  as  tho  extant  s))c- 
I citnensoflsmusenablens  to  form  an  opinion,  this  judgment 
; appears  to  be  just.  The  pLirspicuity  and  the  artless  sim- 
I phrity  of  the  style  of  Lysias  are  admirable;  but  on  reading 
IsaMis  wc  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  a subtle  disputant 
and  a dose  reasoner,  whose  arguments  are  strong  and 
pointed,  but  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  studied  effect, 
and  for  that  ren.son  oflen  fail  to  convince. 

The  best  uilition  of  the  text  of  Ismus  is  by  Bokker.  The 
oration  on  the  'Inheritance  of  Monocles’  was  first  publi»he<I 
byTyrwlutt,  London.  1785;  and  that  on  ibo  * Inheritance 
of  Clconymus*  first  appeared  in  its curopleto  format  Milan. 
1815,  by  Ang.  Mai.  Tlie  translation  of  L«u.s  bv  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  (1779,  4to.)  will  give  an  English  rc««ler  a siiHi- 
cient  notion  of  thi.s orator ; but  tho  translation  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  critical  accuracy,  and  also  wanting  in  force. 

ISAl.VH  LX  A.  ‘Hoaiaff),  one  of  the  must  ccle 

hraled  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  lived  during  the  reigns  of 
Uzziali,  Jutbam,  Ahaz,  and  Ilexektah  {/s,  i.  1 ; vii.  I ; xiv. 
28;  xxii.;  Xxxvi.— xxxviii.),andwascontcmpnrary withtho 
propheU  Amos,  Ilosea.  .Toel,  and  Micah,  We  possess  ii» 
particulars  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  place  of  his 
birth  or  his  history;  but  wo  learn  from  the  inscription  of 
, the  book  that  he  was  the  son  of  Amoz,  who  wa.s  according 
to  one  Jewish  tradition,  the  brother  of  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah;  but  according  to  another  was  cuiiaidcred  to  bo  the 
same  person  a.s  the  prophet  Amos.  The  latter  tradition 
i9o^idcntly  wrong;  since  the  name  of  the  prophet  is 

while  tho  name  of  the  father  of  Isaiah  is  pDR-  It  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  6th  chapter  of  the  bi^k,  tliut  Isaiah  entere<l 
upon  his  prophetical  olli<-u  in  the  last  year  of  tho  reign  of 
king  IJzziaU,  b.c.  759.  Ho  continued  to  prophesy  at  least 
till  the  fuurtetmth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  b.c.  713 
(2  Kingf,  xix.  2-7;  Is.  xxxvi. — xxxviii.),  a period  of  forty- 
six  years.  Aocorrling  to  an  anlicnt  Jewish  tradition,  which 
is  also  given  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  the  ’Ascension  ot 
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Isa'ah.’  he  was  j)ut  to  death  during  iho  reign  of  the  cruel 
Manus&ch  (2  Kings,  xxi.  16);  who  is  said  by  Joscj)hu5 
(,-Jo/n/^  X.  3,  $ 1)  to  have  slain  all  the  prophets  in  Jcyu- 
f^alom.  Mana&M^h  commenced  bU  reign  b.C.  697 ; and 
Isaiah  must  therefore  have  continued  to  prophesy  for  sixty- 
two  years  at  least,  if  thU  tradition  is  corm^h  Isuiuti  liad  a 
greater  influence  in  public  affairs  than  any  other  propLel, 
except  Elijah  and  Eluha.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  Hezekiali ; and  it  was  principally  owing 
to  Ins  advice  and  Orninuss  tliat  the  army  of  l^nnacherih 
was  defeated. 

The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  consist  of  sixty-six  chapters,  all 
of  which  were  considerud.  till  within  the  la<«t  thirty  or  forty 
years,  to  have  been;  composed  hy  the  prophet  Ihmi^lf.  Hut 
It  U the  common  opinion  of  the  critics  in  Guminny  usually 
called  Hatiunalints,  that  Iho  book  of  l^aiah  is  a collection 
of  prophecies  dehverwl  by  different  persons  which  woro 
ci.Ilecled  and  arranged  in  their  present  form  during  the 
Httbjiouiau  exile.  The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book, 
from  ch.  xl.  to  ch.  Ixvi.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at 
Habylou  duritig  the  exile,  and  a considerable  {mrt  of  the 
first  thirty-nine  chapters  is  atlribnted  to  other  authors  than 
Isaiali.  Some  critics  have  called  the  book  a * |Mtotical  an- 
thology.* This  opinion  was  first  maintained  by  Koppe.  and 
has  l>ccn  supported  hy  Dijderlein.  Jusli,  Eiehhurn,  Hauer, 
Paulus,  Rosenmiiller,  BeriholdU  Do  Wetto,  Auguati,  and  at 
great  length  by  Qesenius  in  his  translation  of  Haiah.  I>.‘ip., 
1821-9.  Tile  best  arguments  in  defence  of  tho  oumiuon 
opinion  are  given  by  Jahn  in  his  ‘introduction  to  the 
Ijihle,'  by  Profe-^or  Lee  in  Im  'Sermons  and  Dissertations 
on  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,’  and  by  Heng^tenherg  in 
Ins  ‘Chri^tologie  des  ulten  Testaments,’  Bcrl..  1829-33.  j 

If  we  admit  Isainh  to  have  becti  the  author  of  the  book  | 
which  bears  his  name,  it  U nearly  certain  that  tho  pro-  * 
phecies  arc  not  arranged  at  present  in  the  onlcr  in  which  j 
they  wwo  delivered.  Tho  sixth  chapter  apporeiuly  coiilains 
an  account  of  the  inauguration  of  liie  prophet  in  his  sacred 
olflce,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  prophet*)'  that 
was  published  by  him.  Tlio  twenty-second  chapter  con- 
sists of  two  separate  parts  which  luive  no  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  wero  probably  published  at  different  times; 
the  former  half  of  the  chapter  (1-14)  containing  a predic- 
tion of  the  invasion  of  the  Medus  and  Persians  while  the 
latter  half  gives  an  account  of  the  disgrace  of  a courtier  of 
the  name  of  Shebna  during  tho  reign  of  Huzekiah.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  give  any  connected  account  of  the  con-  I 
tents  of  the  book;  but  the  following  arrangeiiieiit,  taken  | 
from  Gesenius  is  perha(>s  tho  bust  u]>on  the  whole.  | 

Tile  first  part  (L — xii.)  principally  consists  of  prophe-  ' 
cios  relating  immediately  to  the  Jewish  (icople ; tho  | 
second  part  (xiii.— xxhi.)  contains  prcrlictions  against  the  . 
Babylonians  Assyrians  Philistines,  Moabites  Syrians,  | 
Egyptians,  and  other  foreign  orations;  the  third  jxirt 
(xxiv. — XXXV.),  with  an  historical  ap{K*ndix  (xxxvi. — xxxviii.) 
containing  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  con- 
tains prophecies  of  the  invasion  of  Juda*u  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, of  tbo  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  captivity  of 
the  people,  and  their  final  restoration  to  their  native  country ; 
the  fourth  part  (xl. — Ixvi.)  principally  refers  to  the  re- 
storation of  tho  church ; it  contains  many  prophecies  ru- 
epeciiog  the  deliverance  of  tho  Jews  from  captivity,  the 
destruction  of  idols,  the  spread  of  tho  true  religion  over  the 
earth,  (he  cunversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  tho  coming  of  the 
Messiah. 

Tho  proplici'ies  of  Isaiah  have  always  boon  held  in  great 
veneration  by  Uio  Jews.  Jesus,  the  eon  of  Siradi,  speaks 
of  Isaiah  as  ‘a  prophet  great  uiid  faitiiful  in  his  vision,  wIk> 
saw  by  an  excellent  spirit  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the 
laHi.andcuinfufUH\  them  that  mourned  in  Sion.  Hu  showed 
wbul  should  come  to  pass  for  over,  and  secret  things  before 
they  came.'  (Ecelsno^/irur,  xlviii.  22-23.)  Joscphuii  and 
Philo  IVequently  5>oak  of  Isaiah  In  terms  of  the  greatest 
respect ; and  hia  propliecies  are  constantly  quotcif  by  the 
wnicrsof  the  Net  r Testament.  See  i.  22,  23.  com- 
pared with  [i.  vii.  1 i ; Mait.  iit.  3.  with  Is.  xl.  3 ; Mali.  iv. 
14-16,  with  /r.  ix.  J , 2 ; xlii.  7 ; Matt.  viiL  17,  wait  Is.  liii. 
4;  Matl.  Xlii.  14,  13,  with  Is.  vi.  9,  10;  Matt.  xxi.  13,  with 
Is.  Ivi.  7 ; Lu/u,  iv.  17-19,  with  Is.  Ixi.  1-3  ; Acts,  xiiL  34, 
with  Is.  Iv.  3 : Acts,  xxviii.  23-27,  with  Is.  vi.  9,  10 ; Mom.  [ 
ix.  27,  28.  with  Is.  x.  22  ; Mom.  ix.  2‘),  with  Is.  i.  9 ; Mom.  | 
>x.  33,  with  Is.  viii.  14;  Mom.  x.  16.  with  Is.  liii.  I ; Mom.  I 
X.  20,  21,  with  Is.  IxT.  I,  2;  I Cor.  L 19,  20,  with  Is.  xliv.  1 
25;  2 Meter^  ii  13,  with  Is.  Ixv.  i7.  ^ 


A considerable  part  of  the  prophories  of  Isaiah  arc  sup- 
posed by  most  Christian  divines  to  relate  to  the  Messiah. 
Tile  following  list  is  taken  from  Gray's  * Key  to  the  Old 
Testament,*  pp.  369,  370:  tho  divine  character  of  Christ 
(vii,  14;  ix.  6 ; x.xxv.  4;  xl.  5,  9,  10;  xlii.  6-8;  Ixi.  1; 
Ixii  1 1 ; Ixiii.  1-4) ; his  miracles  (xxxv.  3,  6) ; his  peculiar 
qualities  and  virtues  (ix.  2,3;  xl.  1 1 ; xliii.  1-.3);  his  rcjcc- 
' tioQ  (vi.  9-12;  viii.  14,  13;  Uil  3);  his  sufferints  fur  the 
I sins  of  man  (liii.  4-11) ; his  death,  burial  (liiL  8,  9).  and 
victory  over  death  (xxxv.  8;  liii.  10-12);  his  final  glory 
; (xlix.  7,  22.  *23;  lii,  13-13;  liii.  4.3),and  the  establislunvnt, 
increase  (ii.  2-4;  ix.  7;  xlii.  4;  .xlvi.  13),  and  perfection 
(ix.  2-7;  xi.  4-10;  xvi.  3;  xxix.  18-24;  xxxiL  1;  xl.  4,5; 
xlix.  9-13  ; li.  3-6  ; lii.  6-10  ; Iv.  1-3  ; llx,  16-21 ; lx. ; Ixi. 
1-5;  Ixv.  23)  of  his  kingdom.  Tlie  number  of  Ismah’s  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  Messiah  was  thought  b)  Jerome  to 
be  so  numerous  and  imporUint.  that  he  buys,  in  bis  ]>reface 
to  the  book,  that  l-aiah  ought  lather  to  be  called  an  Evan- 
gelist than  a prophet;  and  many  mudern  cetumeulalurs 
give  him  the  title  uf  the  Evangelical  Prophet. 

The  8t)le  of  Isaiah  is  said  b)  J.owth  iPrirlect.  xxi.)  ‘to 
abound  111  such  transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  bo 
pru|ierly  said  to  afford  the  roost  perfect  model  of  the  pro- 
phutie  iKK'lry.  Ho  is  at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  fun-iblo 
and  oniamentcd ; he  unites  energy  with  copiousness,  and 
dignity  with  variety.  In  his  sentiments  there  is  uneomnioii 
elevation  and  majesty ; in  his  imugery  the  utmost  propriety, 
elegance,  dignity,  and  diversity ; m his  language,  uncum- 
mon  beauty  and  energy ; and  nutw  ithslaixling  the  obscurity 
vf  his  subjei*l8,  a surprising  degree  of  dearness  and  simpli- 
rily.  To  these  we  may  ad<i  that  there  is  such  sweelm.-ss  in 
the  poetical  composition  of  his  sentences,  whether  it  procceil 
from  art  or  genius,  that  if  the  Hebrew  pOL*try  at  nri*sen(  is 
possesseil  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and  liarmony, 
ne  shall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah.' 

In  addition  to  the  hook  of  prophecies,  Isaiali  is  also  said 
to  have  written  the  lives  of  Vzziah  (2  Chr<m.  xxvi.  2‘2) 
and  Hezekiaii  (2  Chron.  xx.xh.  3*2).  The  former  work  is 
entirely  lust;  but  we  probably  possess  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  latter  in  chapters  xxxvL — x.xxviii.  of 
his  prophecies. 

Y*e  learu  from  tho  Fathers  that  several  aprocryphal 
works  [Aimcalyi^u].  which  were  in  circuhiliuti  in  the  eaily 
ages  of  the  C-hrUtian  wra,  were  attributed  (u  Isaiah.  An 
Hihiopic  Iraiislulioii  of  one  of  these  works,  entiliod  the  ‘ As- 
cension of  l-aiali,'  wliich  Was  originally  wriiteii  in  Greek  and 
is  quoted  by  Kpiphaiiiu.s  {Hu-rtis.  xl.  2)  and  Ji*rume  (Cor;i- 
•nenUtru  uf/on  Is.  Ixtv.  4),  was  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Dr.  I..aurencc,  Oxf.  1819,  8vo.  This  work  cuniains  an 
account  of  the  prophet's  ascension  through  the  firiminient 
and  the  si.x  heavens  into  the  seventh,  and  also  of  bis  mar- 
lynlom  during  the  reign  of  Maimsseli. 

(The  Intni-luctions  of  Eiehhorn,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Au- 
gusti,  and  llMrnu  ; Vilringa.  Commcnluntui  in  Lihrum 
rroph.  Isaiw,  2 vol.s.  fol.  1714-1 72U  ; lajwih’s  haiah,  LomL 
177.*<,  frv<{UenUy  reprinted  ; there  is  a good  German  Irans- 
'atiou  of  this  work  with  many  a<Ulitions  bv  Koppe,  4 vuls. 
1779-1781;  Ddderlein’s  Estaas.  hvo.,  3ril  ed.,  1789.  with 
txcfllenl  notes;  RoimnmijUer's  HtrhoUa;  Gesenius.  Dtr 
Prophet  Jehoia,  iihtrselzt  wut  mil  ctnem  votlsttimhgen 
vhitolnguck-critUchen  titul  kistorischen  Commentar  be- 
gleitet,  IxMp.  1821-9,  the  best  translation  ami  commentary 
that  has  yet  appeureihX 

IS  CHIA,  Um  antient  ..Enario,  an  island  situated  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  tho  Bay  of  Naples,  the  smaller  island 
vf  Procida  lying  between  it  and  tne  promontory  of  Mi^inum 
on  the  mainland.  Procida  (Prochylu),  according  to  an  old 
tradition,  was  rent  from  Ischia  by  an  e:irtli<|uakc.  The 
island  is  mountainous;  tho  highest  sumtuil,  euUed  Mount 
Kpomco,  winch  is  an  extinct  volcano,  rises  alxiut  2309  feet 
bImvc  the  SCO,  and  has  near  its  summit  diaiiuct  traces  of 
two  very  large  craters.  Tlie  volcoxiic  district  of  Naples  is 
I'onsiderod  to  comprise  nut  only  Vesuvius,  with  Puzzuuli 
and  Cuma*.  but  also  tlie  inlands  of  Procida  and  Ischia.  Thu 
lost  eruption  of  the  Epnmeo  W8Uf  in  13U1,  when  a broad 
stream  of  lava  ran  over  the  «a?lorn  part  of  the  island,  for 
nearly  two  miles,  as  far  os  the  sea.  Sirabo  calls  this  island 
by  the  name  of  Piihecussp,  whicli  is  not,  as  Pliny  ob>cr\es, 
derived  from  pilhicus  (an  ope),  but  from  a word  of  similar 
form,  which  signifies  an  earthen  vessel.  The  clay  of  the 
islaml,  it  scems.  has  been  used  fur  earthenware  from  the 
remotest  time.  The  island  was  soUlud  by  Greeks  of  Chalcis 
and  Kretrio,  Tiiero  were  numerous  trillions  of  volcanic 
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action  having  taken  place  in  this  island ; and  Tim®un  ' 
mentions  a violent  eruption  of  E«ponico  a little  before  his 
time.  The  soil  of  I.'cbia  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  corn, 
alnmdiuicc  of  wines,  and  all  s »rt»  of  fruit.  The  hills  arc 
rowred  uith  chcsnul  trees.  The  island  is  about  twenty 
miles  in  ciicuit,  and  contains  '24.UOO  inhabitants,  who 
have  a reputation  for  good  behaviour  much  above  that  of 
ihcir  neighbours  of  the  mainland.  Roblicry  and  murder 
are  very  rare  in  the  island,  and  the  houjK?s  are  frequently  | 
left  by  the  owners  with  the  door  merely  on  the  latch  without  i 
any  suspicion  or  fear.  The  people  arc  industrious,  very  | 
frui'nl,  and  good  tcmjwred.  Ischia  forms  jiart  of  the  pn)-  ' 
vincp  of  Naples;  it  contain*  lour  small  towns  or  villages: 

1.  Ischia,  which  is  a bi>hop's  sec  and  has  a castle:  ‘2.  Foria,  | 
which  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  the  island ; .1.  Ca-  | 
samicciola,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  contains  excellent  [ 
clay,  of  which  n great  quantity  of  pottery  is  made  and  sent  , 
toKaplcs;  4.  Jjicco:  uesides  several  hamlets.  The  island  i 
abountls  with  mineral  springs,  which  arc  much  frequented 
by  invalids  from  Naples,  and  are  found  efficacious  for  cur- 
ing several  distempers.  Ischia  is  nltogcihcr  one  of  the 
finest  islands  near  the  coast  of  Italy.  (Dc  Quintia,  fnarime, 
Jtru  H('  Pithern^arum.  lihrt  vi.,  8vo.,  Naples,  1726; 

G.  I*oulctt  Sernpo,  On  /he  Fo/rurn'e  District  r\f  iVir/'/cj, 
in  Genhif;.  Tmns.,  second  scrie.a,  vol.  ii. ; Strabo,  Cusiiub., 
p.  24S ; Plin.,  Nat.  Hist,,  ii.  88,  iii.  5.) 

ISKCIIEM,  a market-town  in  tlie  province  of  West 
Flanders.  The  ^lopuiatiun  of  the  town  is  2100,  and  tluit  of 
the  parish  alxnit  7i*00  inhabitants.  The  inhabitant*  innim- 
fucturc  cousiderablc  quantities  of  linen  and  laju?  It  is 
nine  miles  north  by  west  of  Courlray,  and  twenty  miles 
south  of  Bruges. 

ISEK.  [B.vvaria.] 

ISE'RE,  a river  in  the  smilh-casfcm  part  of  Franco,  be- 
longing to  the  system  of  the  Rhdnc.  It  hon  its  source  near 
Mont  l^oran  (13,202  feet  highl.  in  the  chain  of  the  Fenninc 
Aire  in  Savoy.  It  Hows  20  miles  north-w'cst  to  St.  Maurice, 
and  then  1 j miles  south-west  to  Motilicrs  or  Moutior ; from 
Moutiers  it  turns  again  to  the  north-west  and  (lows  12  miles 
to  Confians.  the  most  northern  jHiint  of  its  course:  and 
atraiu  turning  south-west,  Hows  22  miles  to  Montmoillan, 
wtiero  its  naii^ation  commence^.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
coiiTMJ  it  receives  s-ome  small  tributaries,  iho  combined 
streams  of  the  Dnmu  and  the  Sl  .lean  at  Moutiers;  the 
combined  streams  of  the  Arli  and  Duron  at  Conflans;  and 
between  Cimll.mB  and  Mcmtmeillan,  the  Arc,  an  alpine 
stream  C8  miles  long,  which  poshes  8t.  Jean  do  Maurienne. 
Just  below  Montmeillnn  the  l.s^ro  turns  to  the  south, 
croft-ics  the  French  frontier,  gradually  bends  to  the  soutJi- 
west  and  west,  pa.sscs  Gnmoble,  dividing  that  town  into  two 
parts,  and  unites  with  the  Drac,  it.s  most  important  trihn- 
kiry-  From  the  junction  of  llic  Drac  the  I.M*re  Hows  north- 
west for  a short  distance,  and  then  turning  to  the  south- 
west, Hows  past  St.  Marccllin  and  Roman-i  into  the  Rhone, 
which  it  joins  between  Tournon  and  Valence.  The  length 
of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Isere  below  Monlmciilan  is 
about  Oil  miles:  its  whole  course  is  about  IfiO  miles. 

Tlic  Drac  rises  in  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpcs,  and  i 
has  a course  of  72  or  7.1  miles.  It  receives  the  Sevrayc.*,  ! 
the  B'mnc,  the  ttoinanche,  and  other  streams.  i 

The  I'crc  is  of  moderate  breadth,  but  of  great  depth.  Its  ■ 
waters  are  of  u blackish  colour,  which  is  attributed  bv  .some 
to  the  debris  of  the  slate  ricks  of  the  TarviiJawc,  a district  i 
in  Savoy,  ihriugh  which  it  Hows.  The  stream  is  liable  to  j 
imind.itions,  uliich  cause  the  most  disastrous  eflecla.  It  is  I 
used  for  (loating  timber  from  Moutiers.  34  miles  above  ' 
Montmeinau.  Between  the  last-mentioned  town  and  Gre- 
notilc  the  navigation  is  very  difliciilt,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  islets  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Iron,  hemp, 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  wowl  nro  carricsl  down  the 
stream.  Barges  !n*len  with  salt  and  other  merchandise 
ascend  it  from  the  Rhone  to  Grenohlo  and  Montmeillnn. 

l.SE'RE,  a department  of  France,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  above  mentioned.  It  is  l>ounde<i  on  the  north  by 
the  department  of  Ain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rhone;  on  Iho  west  by  the denartments  of  Rhone.  Jlauie 
I^ire,  and  ArdOebe,  from  which  also  it  is  separated  by  the 
RhAnc : on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  department  of 
l>rome;  and  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Hautes  Al]>es : 
on  the  oahl  and  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Its 
form,  though  irri^ular,  approximates  to  that  of  a parallelo- 
gnim;  having  its  sides  racing  the  north-cast,  south-east, 


south-wc<it,  and  north-west  respectively.  Its  greatest  length 
is  from  the  north-west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  near 
I.yon,  to  the  south-east,  not  far  from  Briamjon,  in  ilie  de- 
partment of  Hautes  Alpcs,  92  miles;  its  greatest  brcaillh 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  from  near  the  little  town  of 
Allcvard,  amid  the  Alps,  to  the  bank  of  the  Isia*.  below  St, 
Marccllin,  5o  miles.  Its  area  is  1205  square  mile^  which 
is  considerably  above  the  average  area  of  the  French  depai  t- 
ments,  and  above  the  area  of  any  English  county  excojit 
Yorkshire;  it  is  about  equal  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  Shrop- 
shire, Slairordshirc,  and  Worcestershire.  ITie  population 
by  the  census  of  1831  w as  55U.258;  by  that  of  1935,  573,6-ij; 
showing  an  incrca.se  in  five  years  of  above  23,000  in  a popu- 
lation of  more  than  half  a million.  The  census  of  1836 
gives  1 79  inhabitants  to  a sipiuro  mile,  which  is  above  the 
average  density  of  p^ipulation  in  Frnnee,  but  very  far  below 
that  of  the  above-mentioned  English  counties.  Grenoble, 

I the  capi1;d.  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Isdrc,  in  45*  11'  N.  lat, 
and  5®  43'  E.  long. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  department  is  covcrcrl  with 
moun'ains.  A branch  of  the  Alirs,  which  joins  the  princi- 
pal chain  iK'tw-ccn  Mont  Genevre  and  Mont  Cenis,  and  ex- 
icn(U  to  the  Rhone,  fiirms  the  boundary  between  tins 
ileparlment  and  the  Sanhnian  dominions.  In  this  bnuirii 
or  in  i:s  suhurditmle  ntmificatiuns  arc  the  summits,  M-uil 
Trois  EUioiis,  12,737  feet  high;  Gil  de  Saix,  10,‘.J71  footi 
Fie  de  Bollailone,  10.229  feet;  Lu  Roche  Groiiico,  9073 
feet;  Sept  I.anx  (upper  summiU.  9743  feel;  and  the  C d 
du  Oalibier,  9151  feet.  Some  of  the  summits  of  this  raoun- 
lainous  p.-jet  arc  covered  with  perpetual  .'now.  and  enclu.-e 
glacier*.  Tile  moimtaim  arc  traversed  by  narrow  |Mi.*-'e>, 
and  iho  sl  ipes  and  precipices  are  covered  with  derk 
forests.  Mountain  streams  tumble  from  rock  to  r-x*!;, 
or  pass  Tiipidly  through  deep  glens.  Grottos  with  i-ta- 
lacti'.cs  are  r<tminon  in  the  mountains:  that  of  Ea  Balmc 
was  counteil  among  the  wonders  of  Dauphinf*.  [Balmk, 
La.]  Some  of  the  valleys  arc  of  loleiuble  width  anil 
of  great  beauty,  ns  that  of  Grosivaudnn,  watered  by  the 
Isi^re;  but-  there  are  no  plains  except  in  the  norlbern  and 
western  j'arls  towariU  the  banka  of  the  Rhune.  The  whole 
dei^rtment  is  coinprehemlcd  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone. 

^ic  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  which  borders  the  de- 
partment on  the  north  and  west.  Tlie  Guiers  formal  by 
the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Oniers  Vif  nnd  tlie  Guicra 
Morf,  skirts  the  north-eastern  l>oundnry,  and  joins  the 
Rhone  on  its  le(\  bank  at  the  point  where  the  latter  first 
touches  the  department.  A number  of  small  strcam.s,  w hic  h 
successively  fall  into  the  Rhone  on  its  left  bank,  water  the 
moro  level  districts  of  the  norlh-wosl.  Tlie  Is-^re  crosses 
the  department  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  watering  iho 
rnlley  of  Gri’^ivnuilaii : its  jtinclioii  with  the  Rhone  is  in 
the  adjacent  dejmrtinont  of  I^roiiic.  llie  Drac  l;as  tho 
greater  ptart  of  its  oourso  in  thi-4  department. 

In  the  alpine  country  ore  many  lakes;  the  princi|uil  is 
that  of  Fnladru,  near  the  head  of  the  Fiirc,  w hich  runs 
through  the  lake.  There  arc  also  several  marshes. 

Thu  mountains  east  of  the  junction  of  the  I-drc  and  tho 
Drac  consist  of  granitic  and  other  primitive  rocks.  To  the 
north  arid  west  of  this  district,  extending  to  the  banks  of 
the  Bourbro  and  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Rhone, 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Iho  Lserc.  ore  found 
the  rm'ks  intervening  between  the  chalk  ami  the  new  red 
or  Ralifermis  sandstone.  Still  more  to  tho  west,  extending 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  below  the  junction  of  tbeBourbre, 
arc  found  the  superrretaceous  sUata. 

The  lii^  road  from  Faris  by  Lyon,  Cliamb6ry,  and  Mont 
Cenis  to  Turin,  pasRos  through  this  depoitmciit,  also  the 
n>ad  from  I*aris  by  I,yon  to  Aix,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nice, 
and  Genoa.  The  former  enters  the  dujmrtment  just  al  ter 
it  leaves  Lyon,  and  ikirscs  by  Bourgoin  nnd  La  Tour  du 
Fin  to  Font  de  Bcauvoisin,  where  it  cro-scs  the  Guiers  into 
Savoy.  Tho  road  to  Aix  also  culcra  tho  department  just 
after  leaving  Lvon,  and  runs  south  by  Vienne,  along  the 
valley  of  tho  R^ionc,  into  the  deparimcnl  of  Drumo.  Tho 
road  from  Faris  fo  Grenoble  brancho-s  fn  in  that  to  Cliam- 
b6ry  and  Turin  at  Hourgoins,  and  passe.*  by  Moirans  and 
VorepTW,  and  along  tho  valley’  of  Grfeivaudan  to  Grenoble : 
from  this  city  two  roads  lead,  one  by  the  valley  of  the  I?idre 
into  the  Turin  road  at  Muntineillan,  the  other  by  the  valley 
of  the  Rovnancheto  Brianron  (Haut&s  Al|>cs)  and  by  Munt 
Genevre  to  Turin,  with  a branch  by  the  vallcv  of  the  Drac 
to  Gup  in  the  deportment  of  Hautes  Alpcs.  The  aggregato 
length  of  the  Routes  /?oya/cs  is  336  miles,  about  iwo-llunU 
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nf  which  are  in  good  repair ; the  rest  is  out  of  repair  or 
uiifinUhcd.  Tlsc  agure^atc  leoglh  of  the  Uoulcs  D^furtr~ 
m 'utaifs  is  284  miles,  nuiretlian  seven-eighths  of  which  are 
in  gijod  re|5air.  Tlic  byc-rrads  .vid  paths  have  an  aggregate 
let^th  of  nearly  1 100  miles. 

The  inland  navigation  is  made  up  of  that  of  iheRhOnc,  97 
luilos;  ami  that  of  the  I>dro,  00  miles;  together  157  intli-s. 

The  climate  differs  mueh  oci*oiding  to  the  nature  of  the 
surface.  In  the  plains  the  summer  is  very  hot  and  the 
winds  violent ; in  the  marshy  flats  the  temperature  is  lower 
and  the  air  moister;  in  the  deep  volkys  there  are  some- 
limes  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  and  at  other  titues  long 
leriods  bolli  of  rain  and  drought.  The  liigh  mountains  have 
ml  two  sea^)ns,  a long  winter  of  nine  months,  with  a brief 
summer.  The  air  of  the  dcpartmcul  is  generally  keen, 
jmre,  and  bcalthy;  but  the  changes  render  the  crops  very  , 
um  ertnin.  From  the  different  cle\-alion  of  the  surface  the 
iia'ural  productions  are  of  very  various  ehamctcr.  The 
Yalley  (>f  B«)urg  d’Oysnns,  the  most  elevnti*il  of  Iho  larger 
valleys,  produces  rvc,  barley,  potatoes,  and  a considerable 
nuantiiy  <if  hay : tfio  valley  of  St,  l.aurent  du  Pont,  or  of 
the  Chartreu.'M!  [CuAiiTRitrsE],  is  in  general  covered  with 
pine  forc*s!s;  some  spots  produce  grain  and  hemp:  tho  val- 
hrys  of  Voiron  and  Vizille  are  chiefly  priMluctivc  of  hemp:  the 
valley  of  GriS.ivaudan,  one  of  tho  most  fbrtilc  districts  in 
Frinrc,  produces  grain  of  all  sorts,  wine,  fruit,  &.C.  Tlieroorc 
level  districts  of  the  department  have  generallv  a drj',  sandv,  | 
or  .stony  soil ; some  parts  however  arc  marj'liy.  The  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  has  increased  the  productiveness 
of  these  districts;  some  of  the  marshes  have  been  drained, 
and  the  drier  soils  are  improved  by  irrigation.  The  cro^w 
consist  of  wla*at,  rye,  pulse,  hemp,  wine,  fruit,  and  hay;  l 
and  notwithstanding  the  injury  done  by  a changeable  cli-  1 
mate,  violent  winds,  and  storms  of  bail,  the  produce  of  the 
department  exceeds  its  consumption.  The  wines,  especially  [ 
those  of  the  neichlwurhood  of  Vienne,  are  in  good  repute,  j 
Tho  f.ircsU  yield  beech,  elm.  and  i^pcciallv  pine  limber.  ' 
iMany  horses  are  bred;  the  mules  ore  excellent;  tho  asses 
small.  The  cattle  are  small,  but  the  cows  give  much  milk; 
n;.d  the  ebeeso  called  Sa».senago  cheese.  fr«im  a village  or 
sm.vll  town  of  that  name  near  Grenoble,  where  it  is  cViieffy 
sidd,  Is  e.xcellent.  Sheep  aro  numermis,  and  have  a fine 
soft  fleece : immense  flocks  are  driven  every  spring  from 
tho  neighbouring  departments  to  tho  upland  jmsturcs  of 
ilu*  Alpmo  valleys.  Goats,  pigs,  and  poultry  arc  numerous  ; 
and  a considerable  numlwr  of  silkworms  are  reared  in  those 
parts  which  admit  of  the  growth  of  the  mulberry.  Of  wild 
iUiimaU  there  is  considerable  variety:  the  bear,  the  lynx, 
tho  chamois,  the  ^rild  goat,  and  tlio  nmrlen,  are  found 
111  the  mountains:  game  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and  Q»h 
abundant. 

The  Tnincml  wealth  of  the  deportment  is  considerable. 
Gobi,  silver,  load,  copper,  iron  in  nbundnneo,  sine,  mercury, 
niitimony,  bismuth,  aibalt,  coal,  rock-eiv'stn!,  granite,  mar- 
ble, alum,  sulphur,  gypsum,  marl,  potter’s  clay,  and  Mud- 
stone arc  found  ; but  of  these,  only  lend,  iron,  and  mol,  with 
some  marble  quarries  and  clay  pits,  are  wrought.  Tho  gold 
and  silver  mines  have  been  abandoned,  notlKung  sufficiently 
produclivo  to  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  working  them.  There 
aro  several  mineral  springs. 

The  dc|Kiriment  is  divide<l  into  four  arrondisscroents  as 
below;  it  contains  forty-five  cantons  or  districts  under  a 
justico  of  tho  peace,  aiul  555  communes  - 


N«nc  of  ArTou4i«M‘iB«iit  mi4 
Sitiuiufu. 

Ap-a  iJi  »q. 

PoV  1S36. 

CommiiB 

Grenoble,  S.  & £• 

. 1599 

213,508 

214 

l.,:y  Tuur  du  Pin,  N.  . 

. 512 

129,809 

125 

S(.  MurccUin,  S.  W. 

. 413 

85,267 

84 

Vit-nuc,  W.  . 

. 681 

145,00! 

132 

— 

■ 

G2U5 

573,645 

555 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Grenoble  arc  tho  capital  (po- 
pulation in  l&.IG,  28.909)  [Grknohlx),  Voroppo  (population 
1505),  8asscnagc,  Goncelin,  Thrys,  Allevard,  and  Fort 
Jlarraux,  all  on  or  near  the  Isire;  Corps,  Mens.  La  Mure 
(pop.  3785),  Monciicr  do  Clermont,  Vif,  Varccs  and  Claix, 
in  or  nc*ar  the  valley  of  the  L>rac;  Lc  Hourg  d'Oysnns 
(pop.  3052)  [BouroJ,  and  Vixiilo  (pop.  2422  town,  or 
27.;0  commune),  in  that  uf  the  Uumanche  ; Lc  Villard  do 
Luns  oil  tho  Bourne;  I.tw  Kchellvs  (pop.  about  1500)  and 
8t.  Laurent  du  Pont  (pop.  3156)  on  the  Guicrs  ; the  estab- 
lishment, formerly  monastic,  of  tho  Grand  Chartreuse 


[CnARTUKrsK,  GB.t?iD],  in  the  desert  near  St.  Laurent ; Cln- 
rens,  and  Voinm  (i»op.  6924).  At  Vizcllc  are  mauuractun^ 
of  printed  cottons,  yarn,  and  paysv.  Sassennge  ii  the  grt'at 
mart  for  the  cheese  of  the  surrounding  districts.  It  is  also 
remarked  for  a natural  curiosity, — two  cvlindrical  excava- 
tions in  two  grottoes,  in  which  tlw  supply  of  water  was 
once  suppnsod  to  presage  the  abundance  or' fuiluru  of  the 
hancst.  Voiron  ts  the  marl  for  the  linens  manufuciurcd 
in  the  department. 

In  the  ammdissement  of  La  Tour  du  Pin  are  tho  capital 
(pop.  in  1836,  2434).  Boui^oin  (pop.  3447  town,  3762  com- 
mune). Viricu  ami  Lc  Grand  Temps  near  the  Dmirbe  : St. 
i Clef  or  Si.  Chef  (p*»p.  3397)  between  that  river  and  the 
I Bourbre:  St.  Get)ire(pop.  4635)  and  I^  Pont  do  B«fauvoisin 
(Pop.  1943  town,  2139  eummunu)  in  or  near  tho  valley  of 
the  Guiors;  Moretcl,  Quiricu.  and  Cr/-niicu  or  CV'raicux 
(pop.  205s  town.  2401  commune),  in  or  near  the  valley  of 
tho  Rhone.  There  are  mineral  springs  at  I^  Pont  dc  Beau 
voisin. 

In  the  arrondis.scmont  of  Si.  Marccllin  aro  St.  Morcellin 
(pop.  in  1836,  28N5),  St.  Andre,  Beauv»*ir,  Vinav,  Lnll)enc, 
TullienH  or  Tullins  (pop.  1866  town,  3S07  eomniune),  Moi- 
rans  and  St.  (Quentin,  on  or  near  the  Iscre;  St.  Antoine  on 
ibe  Furand;  Roybon  on  the  Galaure;  Virivillo  and  St. 
Etienne  de  Gcoirs.  St.  Morcellin  is  in  a pleasant  situation 
amid  vine-covered  hills;  it  i.s  well  built,  ami  surrounded 
with  walls.  The  inhabitants  trade  in  raw  silk.ohesnut  and 
walnut  oil,  and  wine. 

In  the  arrondisaemont  of  Vienne,  are  the  capital  (pop. 
in  1836,  16,484)  [Viennk],  RousMlIon,  Lo  Peage,  and  St. 
Symphorien,  on  or  near  the  Rhone ; Bcauropaire  (pup.  192 1 
town.  2138  commune)  on  the  Suxon : Li  Cote  St,  Andr6 
(pop.  2900  town,  4568  commune),  Chatonnay,  Sl  Jean  do 
Boumty  (pop.  1820  town,  3392  commune),  St.  Gooi^cs  (p«ip. 
1636  town,  2872  commune),  Hoyrieux,  and  I.a  VerpiliOre. 
The  inhabitants  of  La  Cote  St.  Andrf’  carrv  on  a consider- 
able trade  in  liqueurs  and  in  the  light  and  sparkling  whito 
wines  grown  round  tho  town. 

The  department  contains  many  smelting-houses  for  iron, 

! and  some  for  lead;  and  a flaiting-raill  for  coppi-r.  Iron 
j guns  for  shipping,  nails,  and  steel  are  manufactured  : there 
I are  several  potteries  and  a glass-house  for  making  bottles. 

I Sail-cloth,  canvass  for  w rappers,  coarse  and  fine  linens, 

; cotton  yarn,  calico  and  printe<l  cotiunfi,  thrown  silk,  woollen 
j cloth  for  the  troops  and  for  other  uhos,  hats,  leather  of 
different  qualities,  ami  gloves  (especially  at  Grenoble),  pa- 
per and  vellum  (e^peclally  at  V ienne),  liqueurs,  mineral 
1 acids,  and  lifrpcntinearc  made.  These  various  articles,  with 
wine,  brandy,  wool,  silk,  hemp,  and  deals,  constitute  tho 
exports. 

j The  dc|iartincnt  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Grenoble;  ami 
I is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Uo\al  and  the  Acadeinie 
Universitairc  of  that  city.  There  is  a ‘l*rotcstanl  consistory, 
of  which  Mens  is  tho  seat.  The  denartmcni  is  included  in 
the  seventh  raililary'  division,  of  yvhich  the  head-quarters  are 
at  Grenoble.  It  returns  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  the  department  isliclow  the  aveh 
ago  of  France.  Tho  proportion  of  voting  men  enrolled  in 
the  military'  census  of  1M28-9  who  could  read  and  write  w as 
29  in  every  100. 

This  department  formed  In  antient  timespartof  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Allobrogcs,  a nation  of  the  Celtic  stock;  the 
southern  parte  wore  probably  cumprchendMl  in  llio  lerrilo- 
ries  of  two  other  pwple  of  Celtic  race,  the  Scgalauni  and 
the  Voeontii.  In  tlio  Roman  division  of  Gaul  it  was  in- 
cluded in  (he  provinw  of  Vieimensis,  a Bubdiviston  of  the 
more  amient  and  extensive  province  of  Narbonensis.  It 
containetl  the  Kotuun  cities  of  Vienna(Viennc)nnd  Cularo, 
afterwords  Gratianopolis  (Grenoble).  From  the  Homans 
it  passed  successively  to  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks ; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  was  included  in  DauphiiR\  (.Bur- 
ouNDiAMv:  Dauphins';  Francs.} 

ISIDORE,  SAINT,  of  Fclusjum  in  Egypt,  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  ceutury,  and  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  (hidoru*),  ‘3000  epistles,  explaining  the  divmo 
Scriptures.’  Upwaids  of  2000  are  still  extant;  they  aro 
for  the  most  part  very-  short,  and  nmtain  many  rcpetitiims. 
They  have  been  publishwl  in  Greek  and  I^tin  by  Scholt* 
Pans,  1638.  Dr.  Heumann  has  published  a ‘ DiMerlalion 
on  Isidore’  (Hanover,  17.39,  4to  ),  in  yyhich  he  argues  Ihai 
most  of  the  letters  are  fictitious,  and  not  a real  co^^e^pou 
dcnco  * 
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ISIDORE,  SAINT,  bishop  of  Seville,  in  Spam,  from 
A.Q  595  or  596  to  A.u.  636,  one  of  the  most  colcbratcd  of  ihu 
Spanish  bishop*,  was  bom  at  Carlhanena.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  atnl  was  conaiderotl  by 
the  Council  of  Tolrd)  (a  u.  650)  as  the  most  learned  man 
of  hi*  UKO.  Tliy  ist)l0  of  hU  works  i*  however  not  very 
clear,  and  bis  judgtnent  appears  to  have  been  very  defective- 

The  most  im}>ortani  of  his  works  are : 'A  Cliruiiicle 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  aj>.  6^6;*  ‘A  Book  of 
Ecclesiastical  Writers,*  in  33  chapters;  ‘lliree  Books  of 
Opinions,  selecleil  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and 
opecially  from  St.  Gregory ‘Commentaries  upon  tho 
historical  books  of  the  Old  I'estnuieDl ‘ Allegories  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testuiuents;’  ‘Two  Books  of  Ecclesiastical 
Duties,’  printed  in  tho  ‘ Do  divinis  Cathulica:  Ecckhim 
Olliciis  ac  Ministoriis,’  Cxdo'iiic,  1568 ; * A Book  of  Prole- 
gomena to  the  Old  and  New  restonicnts;*  ’Twemv  Books 
of  Oric^ines  or  Etymologies’  " Inch  were  left  unfinished  and 
Were  published  after  bis  ilcath  by  Braulio,  bishop  of  Sara- 
K«za;  the  first  edition  of  tliis  work  was  published  ut  Aug»- 
uurg.  J47i. 

The  Works  of  Isidore  have  been  published  by  Du  Brcul. 
Paris,  lOU),  and  C*logno,  1617;  at  Madrid,  1778;  and  by 
Arovali,  flonae,  1797,  1SU3. 

ISIDORE  of  Charttx*,  lived  probably  jn  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  (CHL  it  appears  frorn  Athentmis  {Deip.  iii.) 
that  ho  wrote  an  account  of  tho  Parthian  empire,  of  which 
there  is  only  a small  part  extant,  entitled  napOtgoi, 

or  tho  ‘ Parthian  Halting-places.'  This  work  gives  a list  of 
the  oightcon  provinces  into  whidi  llie  Parthian  empire  was 
divided,  with  tho  principal  places  in  each  province,  and  the 
distances  lietwevn  each  town.  ThiS  list  was  probably  taken 
from  ullirial  records,  such  as  appear,  from  tlie  list  of  pro* 
vinecs.  &c.  in  Herodotus,  to  have  been  kept  in  the  antient 
Persian  empire. 

TIuh  Work  has  Wen  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Hud- 
son’s * Geograpliis  vetcris  Scriptores  Gm*ci  Minores,'  with 
a DUsertal  ion  by  DimIwcH.  There  is  also  ii  Mcmoiro  on 
Isidore  by  SiiiulcCroix  in  theSOlh  volume  of  the'  Acadt'mio 
dcs  Hflles-lcttres;*  and  some  remarks  on  the  ‘ Pariliian 
Halting-places’  in  tho*  Journal  of  Education,’  voL  ii.,  p.  3U5, 
where  the  question  of  the  site  of  Ecbulana  is  discussed  and 
determined. 

ISINGL.'\SS  IS  animal  jelly,  or  gelatin,  nearly  pure. 
The  bent  isinglass  is  prepared  in  Russia  from  the  mem- 
branes of  tho  sturgeon,  c>peciaily  froiij  its  air-bladder  and 
sounds,  which  are  remarkably  large.  These,  when  removed 
from  the  Asb,  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  exposed  a 
little  to  tho  air,  in  order  that  they  may  stiffen;  the  outer 
skin  Ls  then  taken  off  and  rejected,  ami  the  remainder  cut 
out,  and  loosely  twislc<l  into  rolls,  according  to  the  intended 
rixe  of  the  pieces,  which  arc  called  $Uiplfh,  and  are  known 
in  commerce  by  the  names  of  long  and  short  staple,  and  of 
these  the  first  is  the  best : these  are  dried  in  the  air.  The 
best  sort  of  isinglass  U usctl  for  tho  table  ami  in  conf^c- 
tionaiy ; it  is  tUso  largely  employed  in  refining  wine  and 
bcor. 

Isinglass  is  nearly  colourless,  has  but  littlo  taste  or  smell, 
is  translucent  in  thin  pieces,  and  is  soluble  in  water;  one 
part  of  it  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  hot  water  give  a solution 
which  completely  stiffens  in  cooling. 

Isinglass  is  also  dissolved  by  most  acids  readily,  and  also 
m solution  of  ]>otash  and  soda,  but  not  in  alcohol.  Several 
inotalUc  salts  and  oxides  have  the  property  of  precipitating 
a Solution  of  isinglass,  but  corrosivo  sublimate  tioos  not  pro- 
duce ibis  effect,  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  albu- 
men : but  it  resemWes  this  substance  in  being  precipiiaiod 
by  infusion  of  galls  or  of  oak-bark.  Isinglass  is  extremely 
liUtritiouH. 

According  to  Gay-Lussao  and  Thenard  it  consists  nearlv 
of— 

Seven  equivalents  of  hydrogen  . 7 

Seven  „ carbon  . 42 

Three  „ oxygon  . 24 

One  equivalent  of  azote  . ]4 


Equivalent  . 87 

ISIS,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  the  sister 
of  Osiris,  was  represented  as  the  Goddess  of  Fecundity, 
and  the  cow  was  therefore  sacred  to  her.  She  was  said  to 


* Thetf  utrrc  towns  of  ihU  nnni';  mh)  is  Mevlia.  nuuthcr  in 

Porthin.  aiwl  • cklM  at  thomouib  of  ibaTisria.  It  i*  at  which  of 

ihMB  U)4vrr  bom. 


have  first  taught  men  the  art  of  cultivating  corn.  Tim 
annual  festival  of  Isis  in  Egypt  lasteil  eight  days,  during 
which  a general  purification  took  place.  Tlie  priests  of 
lais  were  hound  to  observe  perpetual  ebaslity,  their  head-% 
were  .shaved,  and  they  went  burefootod.  Ihe  godiless  was 
often  rtq>re»ente<l  as  a woman  with  the  horns  of  a cow.  Shu 
al.su  appeuni  with  the  lotus  on  her  head  and  the  sistrum  in 
hur  hand ; and  her  head  in  some  instances  U scvn  cuvcretl 
with  a hood.  IleacU  of  His  are  a frequent  ornament  of 
Egyptian  capitals  on  the  pillars  of  the  temples.  [Ukv- 
DhKAH ; Egyptian  ARcmTKCTi'KK.] 

As  the  worship  of  IsU  passed  into  foreign  lands,  it  Oa> 
Burned  a A^eigu  character,  and  many  foreign  attributes,  as 
we  see  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Sonietinics 
sho  w represented  like  Diana  of  Ephous,  the  universal 
mother,  with  a number  of  breasts.  Tlie  mysterious  rites 
of  Isis  Were  probably  in  their  origin  syinliohcal ; on  one  of 
her  statues  was  the  inscription. ' 1 am  all  that  has  heuii, 
that  shall  be;  no  mortal  ho-s  liitlusto  taken  off  tuy  veil.’ 
But  the  Isiac  rites,  transplanted  to  Italy,  became  a cloak  fur 
licentiousncfts : and  (hey  were  rc|K‘atedfy  furbiddtMi  at  Rome. 
Tiberius  had  tho  images  of  Isis  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  but 
the  worship  revived,  ami  Juvenal  s)>euks  of  it  in  uii  indig- 
nant strain.  Tlie  Isiac  table  ill  the  Turin  Museum,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  1ms  betn 
judged  by  Charapollion  to  be  the  work  of  an  uninitiated 
urllst,  little  acquainted  witli  the  true  worship  of  the  goddess, 
and  probably  of  tbo  ago  of  Hadrian.  (Pluturch’s 
on  JsU  and  Orim,  Wytteubncli’s ed.,  ii.  441 ; llcro«I.,ii.41, 
42.  123,  &c. ; Pausaii.,  ii.  13,  7,  and  particularly  x.  32.  13.) 

ISLA,  or  I.SLAY.  the  most  southeni  of  the  Hebridcri, 
belongs  to  tho  shire  of  Ar^le,  and  is  28  miles  long  and 
about  IS  in  breadth.  This  island,  which  was  once  the  king- 
dom of  the  Norwegian  Lor<ls  of  the  Isles,  retains  but  few 
vestiges  of  the  manners  of  its  early  inhabitants.  Though  ge- 
nerally of  a mountainous  character,  especially  towards  tho 
north,  there  is  much  low  ami  cultivated  laud.  Many  of  Ihu 
fanners  ore  comparulivelv  opulent,  and  practise  the  lowland 
system  of  agriculture,  l^hu  houses  ore  good,  and  the  roads 
are  kept  in  good  repair.  There  are  several  lakes,  and  tho 
island  it  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivulets 
which  abound  with  trout  and  salmon.  Isla  appears  aUu  to  bo 
rich  in  mineraU.  A copper-mine  has  been  worked  here  fur 
many  years,  but  the  ore  is  much  mixed  with  lead,  which  ren- 
ders the  separatiuu  expensive  and  troublesome.  Ttio  district 
of  Islay  cumprise*  six  parishes,  besides  the  island  of  CaHou- 
say,  the  united  population  of  which  in  1831  W'os  19,780. 

(M’Culloch’s  liighlands  and  If'estern  ItU^  (\f  Scotland ; 
Pitpulntion  Returnx,  See.) 

ISL.VM.  [MoitAMMKD.] 

ISLE  «f  BOURBON.  [Bouhbon.] 

ISMAELITKS,  or  ISMAELIANS,  wore  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Shlitea,  or  follower#  of  Ali  Ben  Ali  Talku. 
Djafar  Muileck,  the  sixth  luiaum  in  a direct  line  from  Ali 
having  lost  his  elder  son  Lsmael,  appointed  his  vuuuger  son 
Muusa  to  bo  his  successor.  This  caused  a schism  among 
the  Sliiitea  in  tho  second  century  of  the  lltqjira.  Thoso 
who  contended  that  tho  ollice  of  Imauin  ought  to  have 
descemlod  to  the  posterity  of  Ismael,  and  not  to  his  younger 
brother,  were  calUsl  Ismaehtes,  and  also  Kurmathi  and 
Bateni*;  in  Pe^^ia  they  wore  called  Tahmis,  from  tho 
wortl  TttUmi,  which  means  ‘ learning,’  because  they  main- 
tained, contrary  to  the  orthodox  Mussulmans,  that  man  can 
learn  tho  truth  only  by  studying.  They  established  two 
powerful  dynasties,  one  in  Egypt  [Fatimioks],  and  another 
in  the  Imk  Ajenii,  a part  of  Pensia,  the  capitol  of  which 
was  Casbin.  Tho  Aswi<Mns  of  Persia  and  Syria  were  u 
fanatical  sect  of  Ismaelitcs.  [.\ssassins.]  The  Dmaclites 
of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia  had  frequent  wars  against  the 
Abbaside  caliphs  and  the  other  Sunnee  Mussulmans,  until 
the  dynasty  of  Casbin  was  overthrown  by  the  Tartars  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirtoenth  century.  After  that  time  tho 
Istuaelites  bocame  scattered  through  Asia,  mainiaiiiiiiK 
their  tenets  and  obst^rving  their  rites  in  concealment  ana 
obscurity.  Their  tenets  appear  to  have  been  of  a loose 
kind;  they  were  the  freethinkers  of  Mohammedanism. 
At  llio  cud  of  tho  last  century'  thev  were  still  existing  in 
Persia,  and  had  their  Imaum  at  Khakli,  a village  m the 
district  of  Khoin,  enjoying  tho  protection  of  tho  Shah, 
although  considerud  as  heretics  by  the  Persian  Shiites 
I'hey  had  follower*  even  in  India.  (J.  F.  Rousseau,  Memoirs 
fur  le$  Ismaelis  et  Us  with  notes  by  l)e  Sacy.) 

Those  of  Syria  have  contiiiuod  to  live  in  the  inountuius  ot 
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S«ramiik,  which  join  Lobanon,  and  their  chief  place  waa 
Miaiyad,  near  Hamah  on  the  Orontos.  The  I^sca  are 
supposed  by  some  to  bo  a ramification  of  the  old  Ismoelites, 
but  thuv  are  a distinct  people,  both  in  their  religious  and 
social  character,  from  tbo  present  Ismaelians,  [Dansas.] 
In  I80y  the  Nosaj'ris,  another  sect  living  in  the  same  rooun- 
lainoua  tract,  took  Masayud  by  surprise,  murdered  theKmir, 
with  most  of  tho  Ismaelian  inhabitants,  and  carried  off  a 
largo  ^oty.  The  Ismaolians  of  Syria  have  never  roeoverc<l 
from  that  blow,  but  have  rcmaincfl  poor  in  importance  and 
numbers,  and  are  under  the  nominal  dominion  of  the  Turks. 
Tlteir  tenets  are  nut  well  known,  but  they  seem  to  have 
deviated  from  tho  original  doctrines  of  the  great  Isianclite 
sect,  and  to  have  mixed  them  up  with  gross  superstitions. 
They  can  hardly  be  called  Mussulmans:  they  have  no 
mosques,  but  ore  circumcised,  and  tliey  still  visit  tlw  tomb 
of  Alt  at  Meshed.  They  arc  said  to  be  simple  and  hos- 
pitable, and  have  a better  reputation  than  their  neighbours 
the  Nosairis. 

ISMAIL.  rBBaaARxniA.} 

ISMID.orlSNlKMlD.  [Awatoua;  B!THy:s!a.] 

ISOCA'RDIA.  a genus  of  oonehifera.  Linnmus  placed 
the  form  under  CAama ; Bruguidro  arranged  it  among  tho 
Ctirdii^r:  Lamarck,  who  made  it  tho  last  of  the  genera  of 
bis  Cardiaeces,  sep,vraled  it  from  tho  laHt-mcntiuncd  genus, 
giving  it  tho  geiierio  name  at  the  head  of  this  artirle.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Soworbj  (Genera  qf  Recent  and  SheUe)  thinks 
that  this  separation  was  effected  with  gi>od  reason,  Iwmine 
the  involute  divaricate  limAorjee  of  hocardht  and  its  con- 
sequently dirlmtomous  ligament  running  in  each  val\*c  to 
the  point  of  tho  umbo,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  CarditfF  of  Bruguidro,  M.  do  Blainville,  under  tho 
name  of  Isocanltuin,  inserts  it  Iwitwccn  Tridacna  and  TV/- 
^onia  among  his  Camatfs.  M.  Rang  retains  it  in  the  same 
family,  but  restores  Lamarck’s  original  termination  of  tho 
name,  and  places  it  between  Caj  rina  and  Triiinrna. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  hU  edition  of  Lamarck,  remarks  that 
the  htorardi(9  have,  in  truth,  large  and  contorted  umbonei 
like  Chama  and  Dicerae,  but  that  they  are  regular  and 
always  free,  while  tho  true  Cham/r  arc  adherent  and  irre- 
gular. From  tho  Cardittp,  he  ob'scn’cs,  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, both  as  respects  the  shell  and  the  animal.  In 
Curdila  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  arc  separated  throughout 
their  length,  and  arc  without  siphons.  In  Isncardiu  the 
lobes  of  the  mantle  arc  uniteil  posteriorly,  and  provided 
with  two  short  siphons,  or  rather  perfomtions,  which  may  bo 
compared  with  those  of  the  Ctirdin.  Here  doubtless,  says 
M.  Deshayos,  the  InocardifF  appruach  the  Carditc;  but 
when  the  foot  and  the  form  of  tlie  branchim  in  these  two 
genera  arc  compared,  the  distinction  is  obvious.  In  the 
Ctmlia  [Conchacba,  vol.  vii.,  p.  42fi-7],  the  fiNit  is  cylin- 
draceous,  very  long,  and  lient  in  an  clbow-likc  form  in  the 
middle;  in  the  Itorardirr,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  flat,  sub- 
quadrangular,  and  rather  short. 

Generic  Ch<trarter. — Animal  more  or  Icns  globular,  hav- 
ing the  borders  of  the  mantle  fringed  with  very  fine  tenta- 
cular paptllsc,  leaving  a rather  large  openin|j  between  them 
at  the  lower  part,  and  united  posteriorly  by  a transverse 
delicate  band,  pierced  with  two  orifices  surrounded  by 
papilla;,  one  for  tho  vent,  and  the  other,  lower,  for  respira- 
tion; fo4)t  moderate  size  and  trenchant. 

ahell  sometimes  with  an  epidermis,  very  convex,  globu- 
lose,  heart-shaped,  emiivalve,  inequilateral  ; umAoncs  diva- 
ricated, and  widely  divergent,  curved  forwards  and  out- 
wards, and  slightly  spiral ; hinge  composed  of  two  flat- 
tonc<l  hinge-teeth;  /ig-amrnt  external,  forked  at  one  of  its 
extremities:  muitrular  impressions  very  distant. 

The  Rev.  James  Bulwer,  from  whose  figure  in  tho  Zoo- 
IngicalJoitmal,  vol.  ii.,  the  two  upper  figures  are  taken,  saw 
the  animal  when  in  sea-water,  and  in  the  position  represented 
at  No.  I.  The  feelers,  or  ciliated  fringe  of  the  upper  orifice 
nhe  laracKt)of  the  mantle,  moved  slowly,  os  if  in  scorch  of 
fund.  Having  remained  in  this  situation  about  ten  minutes, 
water  was  ejected  with  considerable  force  from  tho  lower  ori- 
fice. which  had  till  then  remainctl  motionless.  The  expulsion 
of  tho  water  appeared  to  bo  effected  by  a sudden  contraction 
uf  the  muscles,  bco*  tse  this  was  never  done  without  the 
valves  nearly  closing  at  the  samo  instant.  After  a few 
seconds,  the  valves  gradually  returned  to  their  open  posi- 
tion. and  romaine<l  quiescent  as  before,  till  the  water  was 
again  ejected  with  a lerk ; this  alternating  process  was  re- 
ptf,ited  during  the  whole  time  his  specimens  (which  were 
trawled  up  in  very  deep  water  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland) 


were  under  his  examination,  but  at  shorter  intervals  on 
receiving  fresh  supplies  of  sea-vratcr.  The  animal  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Bulwer  to  he  inKonsible  both  to  sound  and 
light,  as  tho  presence  or  absence  of  either  did  not  at  all 
interrupt  its  movements;  but  its  sense  of  feeling  appeared 
to  bo  very  dolirate.  Minute  substances  droppetl  into  tho 
orifice  of  tho  raaiitio  instantly  excited  the  animal,  and  a 
column  of  water  strongly  directed  expelled  them  from  the 
■hell;  with  to  ranch  strength  was  the  water  in  some  in- 
stances ejecto«l,  that  it  rose  above  the  surface  of  three  inches 
of  superincumbent  flukl.  (7.nol.  Jhium.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  .I.S*),) 


iMte.trdlk  Coe.  1.  valvM  to  *tiow  (hr  «BiM«t  saJ  llir  ft-rlnr 
tnufiv  < r Uio  uviwr  and  lvw«t  anOew ; il.  i<  tlia  tatrea.  ahowics  Uw  luiimal 
Milk  iu  »lMrp  oifi'.l  lo-t  an  I tW  na  i-il.x  i..ipri-^uuci*. 


S)n-n  <»f  t,«>r.-\r.ll!»  Coi.  ^tuxoiL 


Lamarck  recorded  four  species,  including  leortirdia 
eemisulraRk  which  wo  shall  presently  have  to  notice:  M. 
Deshayos,  in  his  edition  of  tnat  author,  adds  lour  others, 
reckoning  that  species;  making  eight  in  all,  recent  amlf^sil. 

Geffffra^cal  iMitriOution  t\f  tketiemu. — The  Ruro]»can 
and  Bast  Indian  Seas,  and  thine  of  New  Holland. 

Jiocardiet  have  boon  dredged  up  from  mud  and  sand  at 
depths  ranging  from  10  to  20  fathoms. 

Fossil  Isocardi.<. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby  rcroark.H  (Genera  Recent  and  Fo*itl 
SheiU)  that  several  fussil  snecic.s  are  giveu  in  plate  292  ^ 
Sowerby’s  ‘ Mineral  Cuncbology,’  one  uf  which  U from  the 
London  clay,  and  the  other  from  Kelloway’s.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Sowerby.  in  a note,  states  that  a fositil  species  aUo  occurs  iu 
the  cn4r.  which  so  nearly  resembles  ilie  /.  Cor  that  be 
knows  not  wborelD  the  specific  diOeceucc  coosists;  au^  m 
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the  jext,  i;oc3  on  to  state  that  arconlincc  to  Brocchi  (Conch. 
J'o4it.  ii.  5Jl‘).  two  varieties  of  I.  Cor  are  found  in 

a fossil  stale  in  several  parts  of  Italy;  but  as  a subject 
U)H)ii  whirU  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  is  here  brought 
into  (juuilion.  he  would  recommend  an  attentive  and  com- 
nmtiv'c  re-oxntuinatiun  of  the  fossil  with  rocent  specimens, 
eibre  the  inquirer  cotmss  to  an  absolute  decision  upon  this 

IKimt.  Another  fossil  species,  he  observea,  is  fmmd  at 
*ina>nz».  vir.  7.  itrieiitui,  Lam. ; atid  he  has  figurcnl  7.  Ii<uo- 
thiiina  (Dofr.,  J)icf.  den  Sciencei  NaiitrcUea),  a neu’  «}>ecies 
found  by  M.  de  Basoches  do  Fuluisc%  in  the  district  of 
Coulanccs.  Ho  thus  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the  fossil 
species uf  this  genua:  think  we  may  venlnro  to  ex- 

press our  opinion  that  all  tiic  fossil  specimens  pubU^hed  in 
various  books,  ami  existing  in  various  collections,  are  not 
dUtincllv  cliararterizcd  hoctirdtcp,  but  only  the  casts  of 
the  insides  of  other  Itivalves:  Iho  best  distinguishing  cha- 
racter is  in  the  gn>ovc  formed  for  the  extension  of  the  liga- 
ment from  the  hinge  to  the  umlio.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  mcntian  that  in  /roc<ir<//a  the  Hno  to  which  the  mantle 
,8  attached,  passing  from  one  muscular  impression  to  the  , 
other,  is  entire.’ 

M.  IX-'shayes,  in  liis  tables,  records  two  living  species 
Olid  three  fussil  (tertiary) ; and  la‘>cardia  Cor  as  both  living 
nml  fossil  (tertiary). 

Of  Jaoeurdin  aemitulc'.iia  M.  Deshayes  (ed.  of  Lamarck) 
stali’A  that  it  U to  be  presumed  that  the  species  had  been 
added  after  the  calamity  which  had  liefallen  the  professor: 
this  distressing  pwivation  compelled  Lamarck  to  have  re- 
emu'se  to  the  eyes  of  others : and  M.  Desliayea  is  of  opinion 
that  this  species  owes  its  presence  among  the  Iitoc<irdi(r  to 
Us  exiernal  form,  which  has  in  fiftt  an  aptproximation  to 
the  shells  of  that  genus.  But,  continues  the  same  author, 
'f  the  hinge  and  other  essential  characters  had  been  ex- 
amined, it  would  have  been  perceived  thr.t  this  shell  had 
nothing  about  it  which  constitutes  the  character  of  an  Iso- 
curdin,  lie  thinks  that  the  form  njiproachcs  Mtja  and 
.dmf/f'mi.  ami  that  it  ought  to  constitute  a piarticular  genus. 
M.  Doshayes  then  relates  that  he  had  some  time  ago 
omarked  in  the  collection  of  M.  MicheUn  a small  fossil 
shell  from  the  environs  of  Senlis,  which  affonlc'l  such  cha- 
racters us  induce<l  M.  Di'^hayes  to  cmuprclicnd  it  in  the 
group  of  as  a genus.  He  stales  that  this  genua 

had  already  been  established  by  Shumachcr  under  the 
name  of  ; but  he  thinks  il  right  to  adopt  the 

name  uf  l>c  llaan,  so  well  known  for  his  treatise  on  Arn- 
inunitcs  and  other  imnurlant  works,  who  liad  shown  to  him 
a recent  shell  from  Now  Holland  l)^e^c•nti^g  exactly  the 
same  characters  with  those  of  M.  Michelin’s  fossil.  M. 
Deshayes  then  saw  that  the  two  s)>crio8  could  nut  make 
part  of  the  genus  Perivhmo,  atul  that  they  ought  to  cun-  | 
stitute  a new  genus.  Ine  shell  which  De  llaan  rominii-  I 
nicated  to  him  w as.  ho  says,  the  same  us  that  named  Ixuajrdin 
tcmiaulcaUi  by  Lamarck.  M.  Desliuycs  dc.'cribos  it  under 
the  name  of  C<.v4/rVm ; and  he  rccortls  two  species  — one  | 
living,  fur<7»7j’n scmiaulrahiy  Deshayest/.vocarrfniscwii'j'u/ra- 
ia,  Lam.),  the  other  C’arrf#7/a37ycAj  //m',lX»shayes,  forwhich 
he  gives  os  a synonym  Ilcmicytconada  Micludini,  Deshaye*. ' 

Mr.  1^‘a  places  his  genus (of  which  he  gives 
an  engraving)  under  the  family  Caraiacea.  (Contributinna 
to  (jco!ogy,ti\o^  Philadelphia,  lb33.)  He  states  that  lie 
has  in  vain  endodvoured  to  place  this  shell  in  one  of  the 
eslablibhcd  genera.  In  its  general  character  he  says  that 
it  upproochei  most  closely  to  the  Isncurdia  Cor,  but  that  it 
cannot  be  plated  in  that  genus,  being  destitute  of  teeth. 
Il  bears,  he  adds,  some  resemblance  to  the  genus  Inocrra- 
viua ; but.  he  continues,  the  hinge  in  that  genus  * closes 
by  a series  of  oblong  fossels.’  and  besides  il  is  very  inci|ui> 
valve.  In  its  natural  order  he  thinks  that  it  seems  to 
follow  the  genus  Isorardia^  and  he  proposes  to  placo  it  in 
(hat  po.^ili.iii.  flijrfa^ita  occurs  in  the  Claiborno  beds 
(Icrtiarv  of  Alabama — Koccne  nf  Lvcll). 

ISOCHRONOUS,  ISOCHRONISM  (7«c,  equal, 
xpoi'nc.  time).  Viliratiuns  or  oscillations  which  arc  per- 
formed in  equal  times  are  called  iseebronous;  and  isochro- 
ninm  is  the  name  given  to  a remarkable  projK-Tty  of  nil 
systems  which  are  in  c |uilibriuin.  namely,  that  w lien  slight 
di'tiirbancc,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  is  given,  the  oscil- 
lalions  whU'h  take  place  are  nil  performed  in  the  same  time, 
or  so  nearly  in  the  same  time,  that  any  acceleration  or 
rolardution  is  totally  imperceptible.  Thus,  when  a pen- 
dulum is  allowed  to  vibrate  lill  il  rests,  il  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  betweeu  the  vibraliuus 


of  longer  and  shorter  extent;  of  which  any  reader  may 
satisfy  himself  by  attaching  a weight  to  a string,  and  observ- 
ing the  vibrations.  But  a still  belter  proof  may  be  found  in 
a musical  string,  the  finest  ear  cannot  detect  anydifierern'C 
between  tbe  pitch  of  a note  made  by  a smart  blow  on  thu 
key  of  a pianoforte  and  that  made  by  a gentle  one;  yet  u 
very  small  ihfTerenco  in  the  number  of  oscillations*  per 
second  would  be  perceptible,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance 
from  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  twenty  or  thirty  times 
greater  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second. 

When,  under  two  diflercnt  circumstances,  the  longor 
space  is  described  in  the  same  time  as  the  shorter,  it  iniiat 
be  that  the  force  acting  in  the  first  case  is  greater  than  that 
in  the  second ; and  it  is  sufficiently  known  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  more  a system  at  rest  is  dwturbed,  the 
giX'aler  is  the  effort  which  it  makes  to  return.  But  in  onler 
that  there  may  be  i.socbronism,  it  is  not  sutlictcnt  that  the 
effect  to  relurn  should  increase  with  the  amount  of  disturB- 
am’O,  but  the  increase  must  take  place  according  to  enu 
particular  law.  This  law  is  as  follows : — the  force  of  resti- 
tution must  Ih3  always  proportional  to  the  disturbance,  so 
that  whatever  force  begins  to  act  when  the  disturbance  is 
0,  twice  as  much  acts  when  tlio  disturbance  is  twice  a; 
and  tM>  oil  for  all  pro^iortions.  That  this  law  dues  prevail 
when  the  disturbance  is  not  great,  either  absolutely,  or  so 
nearly  (hat  its  error  ia  extremely  small,  may  lie  proved  both 
by  theory  ami  experiment.  The  most  complete  proof  is  to 
ho  found  in  the  ■ Mi'caniquo  Analytique’  of  i-agrange. 
Granting  the  law,  we  can  make  it  suliicieiitly  apparent  that 
thu  coiiseriuence  roust  follow,  namely,  that  all  vibrations 
are  performed  in  equal  times.  Let  A and  B lie  two  material 
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points  which  arc  urged  towards  the  point  O by  pressures 
which  arc  proiwctional  to  OA  and  OB;  and  'further  let 
c.ich  pressure  diminish  as  cither  point  appruauhe.s  tuwaai.s 
O,  M as  always  to  preserve  between  the  pruiCHures  at  any 
two  points  the  pro{>ortiijns  of  the  dislanc«»  of  those  ]H>inb> 
from  O.  Take  u minute  iwrliun  of  time,  so  small  that  the 
pres.surc  may  nut  vary  Kensibly  during  iu  cuiuinuaiu'e: 
then  [.-VccKLKttATiON  ; Fall  of  Bouiks]  the  velocities 
created  and  the  spaces  described  in  lluxl  lime  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  pressures  priHlucing  them.  If  then,  during 
that  lime,  A move  to  K and  B to  Q,  AK  and  BQ  (and 
therefore  OK  and  O(^)  wdl  be  in  the  proporlion  of  O.V  to 
OH,  and  the  points  will  be  at  K and  Q,  with  pressures  and 
velocities  ]>roportional  to  OK  ami  OQ.  In  a socond  such 
iiistaiii  let  thu  points  mu\e  to  L and  R:  then  KL  and 
QR,  partly  due  to  velocities  which  are  as  OK  to  0(d. 
and  partly  to  accelerations  which  are  in  the  saiuo  piopor- 
tion,  will  slili  be  in  the  proportion  of  OK  to  0(^.  or  of 
I O.V  to  OB.  Conscfpicnlly  the  whole  AL  ia  to  the  whole 
! HR  iu  that  proportion:  and  reasoning  iu  this  way  for  suc- 
cessive small  acceleratioiH,  we  show  that  the  whole  space 
moved  over  by  A in  any  time  is  to  that  moved  over  by  B 
in  the  same  time  in  the  pioportion  of  OA  to  OH.  Cuiise- 
quenily  A describes  AO  in  thu  same  time  in  which  B de- 
scribes BO ; or  the  half  of  a vibration  of  A is  made  in 
the  same  lime  as  half  a vibration  uf  B. 

To  make  this  process  ]>erfectly  strict,  recourse  must  bo 
hail  to  the  considetalion.-i  in  Intkoual  Calculls. 

ISO'CRATES,  one  of  the  Greek  orators  commonly 
called  the  Ten,  wa.s  burn  at  Athens,  >136  ii.c.  lie  studied 
t holoric  under  Pixidicui,  Gurglas,  Tisias,  and  Thoiamenes, 
andbecamcn  maslcrufhisart.  AcerUiin  timidity  and  feeble- 
ness ill  his  delivery  prevented  him  from  speaking  in  public 
(Puuathi'niriis.  c.  4),  and  he  was  therefore  debarred  from  oc- 
cupying  thchi;'h  stations  w hich  were  open  to  the  ambition  uf 
hiscouteinporaries.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  at  Chio.s  and  at 
AtheiLs,  and  his  school  wras  nltcndud  by  numerous  disciples 
among  whom  were  Xenophon,  Kphurus,  Theojxmipu.s,  ati«l 
other  distinguished  men  uf  his  time.  Although  no  orator 
himself,  he  forme<l  many  uratur.s ; and  li>a>us,  Deinosthcncs 
and  others,  arc  said  to  have  studied  under  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  charged  one  thousand  drachmtu  for  a complete 
counio  of  oratorical  iiistniction,  and  to  have  said  to  bomo 
one  who  observed  ua  the  largeness  of  the  umeunl,  that  he 
would  willingly  give  ten  Uiousand  dnichmm  to  any  one  who 
should  imparl  to  him  the  self-eoiiGdenco  and  the  eoinmainl 
of  Voice  requisite  in  a public  omlur.  The  orations  of 
Isocrates  were  cilber  sent  to  the  persons  to  whom  tlioy 
wore  oddre&sctl  for  their  private  perusal,  or  they  were  uu- 
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Irustfd  to  othen  to  deliver  in  public,  fla  ie  letd  to  have 
lUliverod  only  one  himself.  Isocrates  treated  of  great 
moral  and  political  quustions:  hU  views  are  distinguished 
by  a regard  for  virtue,  and  an  aversion  to  all  meanness  and 
imustiee.  His  politics  were  oonciliato^i  he  was  a friend 
or  peace ; he  repeatedly  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  concord 
among  themselves,  and  to  turn  their  arms  ogainst  their 
common  enemy  Persia.  In  his  ‘ Panegyrical  Oration  * (pub* 
lisbod  about  b.c.  379),  which  he  wrote  in  the  lime  of  the 
Lacudorraonian  ascendency,  he  exhorted  the  Lacedmmo- 
nians  and  Aihenians  to  vie  with  each  other  in  a noble  emu* 
laiion,  and  to  unite  their  forces  in  an  expedition  against  Asia ; 
and  he  descMited  eloquently  on  the  merits  and  glories  of 
the  Athenian  Commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  had  rendered 
to  Greece,  and  on  ils  high  intellectual  cultiralion  ; while  bo 
defended  it  from  the  charges,  urged  by  its  enemies,  of 
tyranny  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  towards  its  colonies.  He 
addressed  Philip  of  Macedon  in  a similar  strain  after  bis 
peace  with  Athens  (b.c.  346),  exhorting  him  to  reconcile 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  to  unite  their  forces  against  Persia. 
He  kept  up  a emrespondenre  with  Philip,  and  two  of  bis 
epistle  to  that  prince  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  one  wliicb 
he  wrote  to  the  then  youthful  Alexander,  congratulating 
him  on  his  proficiency  in  his  studies.  But  although 
Isocratea  was  of  a mild  and  conciliatory  disposition,  be  dis- 

K considerable  courage  on  several  occasions,  as  when 
wed  bU  sympathy  lor  Theramenes.  who  bad  been 
condemned  by  the  tnirty  tyrants;  and  lastly,  he  proved  that 
though  no  violent  partisan,  be  was  a warm-hearted  patriot, 
when,  at  the  news  of  the  bottle  of  Cbvronea,  he  refused  to 
take  food  for  several  days,  and  thus  closed  bis  long  and 
honourable  career  at  ninet}  *eight  years  of  ago,  b.c.  338. 

There  arc  extant  eight  orations  of  Isocrates  of  the  class 
railed  juilicial,  or  forensic  (X^vm  Itcavtcot),  which  arc  valu- 
able for  tlie  subject  matter.  In  bis  oration  in  fa%or  of  the 
Plaimans  he  took  the  part  of  that  people,  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  by  the  Thebans.  The  oration 
against  Euihynous;  which  appears  to  be  incomplete,  and 
may  possibly  ne^'er  have  been  spoken,  is  a most  ingenious 
attempt  to  delerroine  a dispute  as  to  the  restoration  of  a de- 
posit of  money  where  there  was  an  absence  of  all  direct  tes- 
timony as  to  tho  main  fact.  The  orator  puts  the  probabilities 
on  each  side  in  two  opposite  scales,  and  weighs  thorn  with 
consumraaio  skill.  Three  of  the  orations  of  Isocrates — to 
Demuiiicus,  to  Nicocl^  and  the  oration  entitled  Nicocles, 
belong  to  the  Parienetic  or  horlato^  class,  and  tho  first  two 
partake  in  some  d^ee  of  the  epistolary  style.  Isocrates' 

* Panathenaieus  ’ is  a panegyric  of  Athens,  which  be 
wrote  when  he  was  94  years  oi  age.  {Panath.  c.  1.) 

Tlie  style  of  Isocrates  is  singularW  perspicuous,  but  highly 
laboured,  and  somewhat  diffuse,  in  Cicero's  opinion  it  was 
he  who  first  gave  to  prose  writing  ils  doe  rhythm.  The  art  of 
Isocrates  is  always  apparent,  a circumstance  which  of  itself 
diminishes  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  his  writings,  and  is 
almost  inconsistent  with  vigor  and  force.  The  oration  to 
Demonicus  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  antitheses. 
Isocrates,  though  be  falls  far  below  tho  great  orator  of 
Athens,  is  still  a perfect  roaster  in  the  style  which  he  has 
•dopted,  and  has  well  merited  the  high  encomium  of  Dio- 
nysius for  the  noble  spirit  and  the  rectitude  of  pur{M»e 
which  pervade  his  writings.  This  judicious  critic  has  thus 
briefly  summerl  up  his  compohsun  between  Lysias  and 
Isocrates.  ' As  to  the  charm  of  composilinn,  Lysias  is 
superior  to  Isocrates  in  the  same  kin^  that  a naturally 
handsome  person  is  to  one  made  so  by  art : the  composition 
of  Lysias  pleases  naturally ; that  of  Isocrates  aims  at 
pleasing.'  Plutarch  says  that  sixty  orations  went  under 
the  name  of  Isocrates,  of  which  only  twenty-five  tx  twenty- 
eight  at  most  were  his;  twenty-one  of  these  have  come 
down  to  us.  ti^ther  with  a few  epistles,  probably  not  ge- 
nuine. ' Isocratis  Opera,'  Greek  and  Latin,  were  edited  by 
the  Abbi  Auger,  3 vols.  4to.,  Paris,-  1782,  with  several 
biographies  of  Isocrates:  this  edition  is  of  small  value. 
The  best  edition  of  tlie  Greek  text  is  by  Bekker ; the  edi- 
tion of  Koray,  Paris,  1807,  2 vols.  8vo.,  is  useful.  Isocrates 
was  translated  into  English  bv  Richard  Sadleir,  London, 
folio  (no  date);  by  Diosdale.  tendon,  1732.  8vo. ; and  by 
Oillies,  together  with  the  Orntioni  of  Lysias,  I<ondon,  1778, 
4to.  < Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus;  Life  of  Uocratet, 
attnbuted  to  Plutarch ; (^ieeru.  De  Clarie  Orattiribuat  c.  B ; 
Quintilian,  ImiiU  ui.  x.&c,;  Pbotius,  C.  260.) 

•I'SODON.  rCAPaoHYs;  Morid^k.] 

SOMBRISM,  a term  suggested  by  Berealius  (from 
P.  a,  No.  794 


teoc,  equaly  and  ppec.  part)  to  designate  certain  com- 
pounds which  contain  the  same  elements  in  the  same  ratio 
and  yet  possess  physical  and  chemical  properiies  quite  dis- 
tinct. Berzelius  has  indeed  employed  ihreo  terms  to  inc-lude 
the  different  cases  of  bodies  having  the  saiuo  composition 
and  different  properties ; they  are  classed  as  itomerie,  poly^ 
meric,  and  metameric  substances. 

Isomeric  bodies  are  those  which  contain  the  same  abso- 
lute and  relative  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements, 
and  have  conseouently  the  same  atomic  weiglit.  In  this 
class  are  included  the  two  stales  of  peroxide  of  tin,  of  phus- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  &c.  Professor  Graham  has  how- 
ever shown  that  tho  ditferenre  in  tho  two  oxides  of  tin  is 
owing  to  one  of  them  being  a hydraio;  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  pliosphuretted  hydrogens  is  derived 
from  the  presence  of  every  minute  portion  of  an  adventitious 
compound,  which  renders  one  of  them  spontaneously  in- 
flammable.  The  cyanic  and  fulminic  acids  are  also  clus.scd 
as  isomeric  bodies,  and  it  is  admitted  that  cyanic  acid  is  an 
oxide  of  cyanogen,  but  it  is  remarked  by  Professor  Graham 
that  we  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  cyan«.^en  in  t'ul- 
minic  acid,  {ot  though  its  elements  are  present  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  form  it,  they  may  be  differently  combined. 

Should  any  roal  isorooric  bodies  be  foimd,  it  is  evident 
either  that  they  must  contain  mare  than  two  elements,  or 
two  equivalents  of  one,  if  there  be  only  two ; thus  sup|XMing 
the  two  oxides  of  tin  to  have  been  rually  i-omcric,  they 
might  be  regardetl  as  having  tbeir  elements  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a binoxide,  SnO,  or  as  a protoxide  combined  with 
oxygen,  8n0-)-0;  it  is  however  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  any  such  compounds  exist. 

Polymeric  substances  are  those  which  contain  tho  same 
relative  but  not  the  same  absolute  number  of  atoms  of  tho 
saiua  olcmcnls,  and  whose  atomic  weights  are  consequently 
unlike.  Several  carburets  of  hydrogen  [Hvdbooe.v,  Car- 
burette^  ofSvr  examples  of  polymerism.  Hatebeiine,  ole- 
fiant gas,  and  ethenii  aro  respectively  solid,  gaseous,  and 
fluid,  and  they  differ  as  much  in  their  chemical  relations  as 
in  their  obvious  properties;  yet  they  all  consist  of  six  parts 
by  weight  of  carbon,  andono  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen, 
which  are  the  equivalent  weights  of  tlioso  elements,  or  re- 
present one  atom  of  each. 

It  has  been  already  montionod  that  of  two  isomeric  IkmIios 
which  contain  only  two  elements,  ono  at  least  must  bo  in 
double  proportion,  for  no  cause  would  otherwise  appear  lo 
exist  fiw  tbeir  different  forms  and  pro|)ertius.  If  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbons  abuv'e  cited,  and  such  as  are 
analoTOus.  we  suppose  hairhetine  to  consist  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  each  of  its  elements,  olefiant  gas  of  two,  and  ethc- 
rin  of  four,  their  similurtty  of  pru)K>rtions  is  insintained 
though  thoir  quamities  differ,  ami  their  elements  may  be  so 
differently  arranged  as  to  cause  the  difference  of  projicriics 
which  they  aro  acuially  found  to  possess.  Thus  the  ono 
equivalent  of  hydroL^en  and  carl>oo  in  baicheiine  may  be 
arranged  H-|-C;  tlie  double  quamities  in  olefiant  gas 
HHC-I-C;  quadruple  proportions  in  cihcnne  HHHC-p 
U(XX^.  Tho  first  is  a binary  compound  of  elements ; the 
second  is  constituted  of  a compound  and  an  element ; and 
the  third  of  two  compounds.  Unless  there  were  reasons 
for  supposing  eihenn  lo  consist  of  four  equivalents  of  each 
of  its  elements,  it  might  be  imagined  lo  result  from  a dif- 
ferent arranuemenl  of  double  elements,  as  HCC-|-U  Wi.h 
respect  to  olefiant  gas.  it  actually  happens  ihat  its  com- 
bining weight  is  exactly  double  iliat  of  a simple  carburet  of 
bydroimn;  for  36,  or  1 equivalent  of  chlorine,  unite  wiib 
14  = presumed  to  repre-ent  one  eijuivalunt  of  olefiant 
gaa.  [Hyorooem,  Chloride  of  Hydrocarbon.'] 

Metameric  substances  are  those  which,  wliile  they  con- 
tain the  some  absolute  and  the  same  relative  number  of 
atoms  of  the  same  elements,  yet  constitute  xnbsiances  be- 
longing to  an  entirely  different  date  of  bodies,  or  a dif- 
ferent order  of  chemical  compounds.  For  a list  of  mcia- 
merio  bodies,  and  further  information  on  the  subject,  we 
refer  to  Professor  Johnstone's  statement  of  the 

British  Associationy  vol.  u),  from  which  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing illustrative  case: — cyanuric  acid  when  heatod.  and  wiiU- 
out  giving  off  or  absoroing  any  thing,  is  wholly  coiiverte^l 
into  hydrous  cyanic  acid;  that  is,  it  it  changed  fruro  a 
compound  atom  of  the  first  order,  or  from  an  oxide  of  a 
ternary  radical,  ) (Cy+20+H),  into  a corupuund  atom  of 
the  second  order ; into  an  acid  chemically  cunibined  with 
water  «jy-|-H),  These  two  substances  Benelius  calls  ine- 
taraeriq  modificatioD*  a(  each  other. 
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ISOMETRICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  [PiMracrivt] 

lS0^10RPillSM  (from  Itroc,  eqital,  and  form). 

In  the  year  it  found  by  Miiacberhch  that  certain 
substances  which  have  the  property  of  aa»uroin|(  the  same 
crystalhce  form  may  be  substituted  fur  each  other  in  com* 
binaiion  without  altering  the  form  of  the  crystaL  Thus 
crystals  which  have  the  aspei  t and  fortn  of  alum,  a salt 
which  is  woH  known  to  contain  sulphate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  alumina,  may  be  made  with  sulphate  of  potash 
and  persulphate  of  iron,  lienre  it  is  concluded  that  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron  are  isumorphous ; and  it  is  also  found 
that  the  primary  form  of  alumine  or  corundum  is  a rbom* 
bold,  which  diiters  only  a few  degrees  from  that  which  is 
the  primary  form  of  peroxide  of  iron  or  specular  iron  ore. 

The  law  uf  isumurphUiD.  as  announced  by  Milscherlich 
in  Its  utmost  generality,  U as  fullowa:  *Tho  same  number 
of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way  produce  the  same 
crystalline  form,  and  tlie  s,ime  crystalline  form  is  inde* 
pendent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms  and  is  deter- 
mined only  by  ihcir  number  and  raUtivo  position.'  This 
view  ha^  'lowever  been  since  abandoitetl  by  iu  author,  and, 
as  slated  bv  Dr.  Turner,  his  opinion  now  appears  to  be 
* lltat  cenain  elements  whi 'h  are  theiiiiielvos  isuiuurphous, 
when  combined  tn  the  same  manner  with  the  same  sub- 
Htum'c  coromuim-atc  the  same  form and  he  proceeds  to' 
s a.e.m  illustratiunorthiH doctrine. that»imilarlvconstituted 
s.ilis  of  arsenic  ockI  and  phusphot  ic  acid  yield  crystals  of 
the  ^atne  figure,  because  llte  acids  it  is  thought,  are  them- 
selves isomuiphous;  and  as  the  atomic  constitution  of  these 
acids  is  similar,  each  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms 
of  the  other  ingredient,  it  is  inferred  that  phosphorus  is 
isomurphoua  with  ar>eiiic.' 

Several  distinct  groups  of  iaoroorphous  bodies  have  been 
dcBcrdied  by  Miischcihch  t from  these  wc  shall  select  the 
salts  of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  as  examples:  the 
neutral  phosphate  and  tiie  biphosphnte  of  soda  have  exactly 
the  same  form  as  the  arseniate  and  binarseniate  of  soda; 
phosphate  and  biphosphate  of  ammonia  correspond  with 
arseniate  and  binarseniate  of  ammonia;  and  the  biphos- 
pliate  and  binarseniate  of  potash  have  the  same  form;  each 
pho'phate  has  a corresponding  arseniate,  possessing  the 
same  form,  the  same  number  of  eouivalents  of  acid,  alkali, 
and  water  of  crystallisation,  and  differing  only  in  the  fact 
that  one  series  contains  phosphorus  and  the  other  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  arsenic. 

A list  of  isomorphous  mineral  groups  is  given  hy  Pro- 
fes!ior  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  in  ibe  tirsi  roluiuc,  p.  IIB,  of 
the  'Reports  of  the  British  Association;'  and  Professor 
Johnstone  has  published  a list  of  isomorphous  bodies  ar- 
ranged in  their  suvcrul  groups,  in  p.  of  tlio  same 
volume,  from  which  the  annexed  lias  been  abbreviated  by 
Dr.  Turner. 


1. 


Silver  . • 

Ag- 

Gold 

• 

Au. 

Arsenious  Ackl  (in  its  unusual  form) 

As'0«. 

Sesquioxide  of  Antimony 

3 

Sb*0. 

Alumina 

A 1*0*. 

Peroxidu  of  Iron  . 

Fe*0». 

Salts  of  Phosphoric  Acid 

P*0*. 

, Ai'Acmo  Acid  . 

AbH>*. 

Salts  of  Sulphuric  Acid 

. 

S05. 

„ Selenic  Acid  « 

SeO>. 

„ Cliromic  Acid 

CrO«. 

„ Man^unu.'iic  .Add 

MnO\ 

Salts  of  Oxichlorir  Acid 

C1*0’. 

„ Oximangaiiic  Acid 

Mn‘0*. 

Sails  of  Potash  . 

KO. 

„ Ammonia  with  1 eq.  of  water 

IDNO. 

Salts  uf  Soda  • 

■ 

NaO. 

„ Oxide  of  Silver 

Ago. 

Salts  of  Baryta 

9 

BaO. 

,,  Strontia 

SK). 

» Luiic  (in  Armeunite) 

GaO. 

Protoxide  of  l.csd 

, 

PbO. 

Salts  of  Lime 

10. 

CaO. 

„ Magnesia 

. . f 

MgO. 

,,  Protoxide  ol 

Iron  . 

FeO. 

„ „ 

Manganese 

MnQ 

•t  M 

Nickel 

Ni<5. 

•»  *» 

Zinc  • 

ZnO. 

Cobalt  . 

CoO. 

„ „ 

Copper 

CuO 

Lead  (in  plumbo-calcite) 
11. 

PbO 

Salts  of  Alumina 

A1*0\ 

„ Peroxide  of  Iron 

Fe»0*. 

„ Oxide  of  Chiomium  . * 

Cr*0*. 

Sesquioxide  uf  Manganese 

Mn*0*. 

The  doctrine  of  isomorphism  baa  been  very  generally  re- 
ceived, yet  the  difficulties  which  attend  it,  and  the  liberiiea 
which  some  of  Us  advocates  have  taken  with  what  were 
previously  regarded  as  the  facts  of  chcmir4tl  science,  in  order 
to  sup|iort  their  theory,  have  prevented  its  univoraal  adop- 
tion. Alluding  to  the  supposed  isomorphistu  of  the  aiseotc 
and  phosphoric  acids,  Mr.  Brooke  remarks,  ' From  other 
observations  it  appeared  that  barylcs.  slrunlian.  and  oxidto 
of  lead  ought  to  bo  isomorphous;  and  hence  that  the  salts 
of  those  substances,  when  pri^uced  by  the  same  acid, 
oug^hl  also  to  be  isomorphous. 

But  on  exammmg  the  sulphates  and  acetates,  it  was  dia- 
covored  that  their  respective  angular  measurements  wore 
nut  alike,  and  they  were  ascertained  therefore  not  to  be 
strictly  isomorphous.  The  sulphates  are  right  rbombio 
prisms,  and  a corresponding  dihedral  angle  of  each  afforded 
the  following  measurements:— 

Sulphate  of  barytes  . 101**  42' 

„ sU'untian  , 104” 

lead  . 103*  42' 

It  became  necessary  therefore  lliat  the  doctrine  of  iso- 
morphism, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  should  as  a 
general  principle  be  abandoned : and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  crystals  which  suggested  the  theory, 
and  which  appear  to  measure  alike,  may  really  differ  in 
some  small  quantity  which  the  goniuiueter  does  not  detect. 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  isomurphi:>m,  or  absolute 
I tdeniHy  of  lorui,  cannot  he  supported,  it  has  been  said  that 
I the  forms  in  each  ro^pcctivo  case  belong  to  the  same 
I sytiem  cj  cryxiailiziktion^  and  they  have  therefore  been 
termed  yicsromory/Aous  by  Mr.  (now  Professor)  Miller,  of 
I Cambridge,  m a paper  on  some  ariiflviul  crystals  read  to  the 
Cambridge  Philu»ophii-al  Society,  in  March,  1830;  and  if 
ever  the  cla»s  of  priuiary  form  can  be  mdicaied  with  oer- 
tainiy  by  tho  chemical  composiliuu  uf  a crystallized  body, 
a benefit  will  so  far  have  Iwen  conferred  on  science  by  the 
, the  tlieory  of  M.  Milscherlich.'  {.Phil.  Mag.  and  AtmaU, 

I xi.,  162.) 

I As  connected  with  the  subject  of  isomorphism,  it  will  be 
proper  to  notice  two  other  classes  uf  bodies,  which  have 
been  tcrmetl  dimorphous  and  ttmUmorphoia  substances. 

The  ca.’ie  of  dimorphism  first  ascerlaiiied  was  presented 
by  carbotiale  of  hme  in  the  two  incompatible  cry'stalline 
forms  of  coiunioii  calcareous  spar  and  ofarragonltc.  It  waa 
attempted  to  account  for  the  difference  by  the  fact  that 
urragonite  frequently  contains  a smalt  portion  uf  caubonate 
of  strontia  and  of  water;  but  it  has  since  been  found  that 
iheso  varying  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  obtained 
artifleiaUy,  and  botli  in  a pure  state;  thus  when  an  alkaline 
c^bonate  is  added  to  u cold  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
the  carlionatu  of  lime  precipitated  is  analogous  to  calcareous 
spar;  while  that  thrown  down  from  a hot  solution  of  the 
cnluhde  is  similar  to  arragonile. 

It  was  also  soon  afterwards  discovered  that  sulphur  crys- 
tullizcd  from  fusion  differs  essentially  in  its  form  from  the 
natural  crystals  and  those  deposited  from  bisulphuret  of 
carbon.  So  also  the  diamond  and  graphite,  which  are  both 
pure  carbon,  crysialiito  in  fontiH  which  are  incompauble 
with  each  other.  A table  of  the  dimorphous  bodies  at  pre« 
sent  known  lias  been  given  by  Prutbssor  Johnstooe,  in  the 
Seventh  Report  i)f  the  Hrititk  Astociation. 

The  term  isodimorphous  is  proposed  by  Professor  John- 
stone to  express  the  fact  that  two  substances  known  to  be 
dimorphous,  the  corbonaies  of  lime  and  lead,  crystallixa 
each  in  two  forms,  the  analogous  pairs  of  which  are  aleo 
isomorphous. 

In  the  paper  above  alluded  to.  Professor  Johostwe  1>m 
also  giy  on  a table  of  isodiuerphous  groups. 
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I80FRRIMETRICAL.  [Vabiatiow,  CALCuttrt  Of.] 
ISO'PODA,  Latreille’s  name  for  the  fifth  order  of  eras- 
tareans.  These  lM>f>ods,  according  to  that  zoologist,  ap- 
proach tho  I.<rmodij^a  by  the  absence  of  mandibular  palpi 
(but  SCO  poHt,  p.  56),  though  they  are  remored  from  tliem 
by  several  points:  the  two  anterior  feot  are  not  annexed  to 
tho  head,  and,  like  the  succeeding  ones,  depend  upon  their 
rticular  segment.  The  feet  are  always  fourteen  in  num- 
r,  unguiculated,  and  without  any  vesicular  appendage  at 
their  base.  The  under  part  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with 
appendages  which  are  very  apparent,  and  in  the  form  of 
leadets,  or  vesicular  purses.  Of  these,  the  two  first,  or 
external  ones,  ordinarily  cover  the  others,  either  totally  or 
in  groat  part.  The  bMy  is  generally  tlattened  and  wider 
than  it  is  thick.  Ttie  mouth  is  composed  of  the  same  pieces 
as  in  the  crustaceans  which  precede  it  in  M.  Latreillo's 
system,  but  in  the  order  before  us  those  which  answer  to 
the  two  superior  jaw-feet  in  the  Decapod*  present  more  the 
appearance  of  a lower  lip  terminated  by  two  palpi.  Two  of 
the  antennga,  the  mesial  ones,  are  almost  obliterated  in  tho 
last  genera  of  this  order,  which  are  all  terrestrial,  and  differ 
besides  from  the  other  by  their  respiratory  organs.  The 
male  sexual  organs  are  pointed  out  most  frequently  by  the 
resence  of  linear  or  filiform  appendages,  and  sometimes 
V hooks  place<l  at  the  internal  origin  of  the  first  subcaudal 
lamine.  The  females  carry  their  eggs  under  the  breast, 
either  between  the  scales  or  in  a membranous  pouch  or 
sac  that  opens  to  afford  a passage  for  their  young,  which 
are  hatched  with  the  form  and  parts  proper  to  the  species, 
and  only  cast  their  skin  as  they  increase  in  size.  The 
greater  number  live  in  the  waters.  Those  which  are  ter* 
resirial  have  need,  like  other  crustaceans  that  live  out  of 
water,  of  a certain  degree  of  atmospherical  humidity,  in 
order  th^t  respiration  may  bo  carried  on,  and  that  their 
branchim  may  be  in  a fit  state  for  performing  this  function. 

Oboanizatiox. 

MM.  Victor  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  have  given 
some  most  interesting  particulars  of  the  organization  of  the 
Isopods,  the  LigitB  especially.  {.Anntdei  drt  Srimeet  Xa/., 
August,  I8*i7.)  li  appears  from  their  obsen-ations  that  ibo 
heart  baa  the  form  of  a long  vessel  extended  above  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  intestine.  Its  anterior  extremitv  gives 
off  three  artenes,ai  in  the  Deeapode.  The  lateral  brofirhiee 
may  also  be  seen  directed  from  the  heart  lownnls  the  feel. 
At  the  edge  of  the  two  first  articulations  of  the  abdomen,  or 
tail,  this  organ  receives,  both  right  and  left,  small  canals 
(tlie  branchio*cardiac  vessels)  which  seem  to  come  from 
the  branchiae.  According  to  the  demonstrations  of  these 
zoologists  in  the  ease  of  the  Ligiee.  it  would  appear  that  the 
v€nout  tyetem  is  less  complete  than  in  the  Macruroue 
Decapnthi  and  that  the  blo^  driven  from  the  he.irt  to  tho 
different  parts  of  the  body  passes  into  lacuna,  which  the 
organs  leave  between  them  at  the  lower  surface  of  the 
body,  and  which  have  a free  communication  with  the  dif- 
ferent vessels  of  the  branchiia.  Tho  blood,  after  having 
traversed  the  respirat^  apparatus,  returns  to  the  heart  in 
traversing  the  branchio-camiacal  vcssvla.  This  disposition 
would  establish  tho  passage  from  tho  circulating  system  of 
the  Decapod  crustaceans  to  that  of  the  Rranchtopode.  Ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  the  two  anomalous  chords  composing 
the  mesial  part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  OnUri  (ana 
probably  of  the  other  Isopodt.  and  even  of  the  Amphij  od*} 
are  not  entirely  approximated,  and  may  be  well  disim- 
guislted  throughout  their  length.  There  are  nine  ganglions, 
without  counting  tho  brain ; but  the  two  first  and  the  two 
last  arc  so  approximaiud  that  they  maybe  rcduccKl  to  seven. 
Tho  second  and  tho  six  following  furnish  the  nerves  to  the 
seven  pairs  of  feel ; the  four  anterior  feet,  although  analo- 
gous in  the  order  of  succession  of  the  parts  to  the  four  la-t 
raw-feel  of  the  Decaiiodn.  are  really  feet,  properly  so  called. 
Tile  segments  which  iimnodiaiely  succeed,  or  those  that 
form  the  (ail,  receive  their  nerves  from  the  last  ganglion. 
These  segrueiils  may  be  conMdered  as  simple  divisions  of  a 
single  segment,  represented  by  that  ganglion  ; and  w e ac- 
cordingly sec  that  the  number  of  these  posterior  segments 
vanes. 

The  foUowiDg  is  the  arrangement  of  M.  Latreille : 

The  order  consists  of  six  sections. 

1.  Epicofidee.  (Latreille.) 

Tb^  are  parasitical  Isopods,  which,  according  to  M. 
lAtreille,  are  without  either  eyce  or  antenna;  the  males 


however  have  eyes,  tnougb  the  females  are  blind.  The  body 
is  flat,  very  sroall  and  oblong  in  the  males  ; but  much  larger 
in  the  females,  taking,  in  their  case,  the  form  of  an  oval, 
whirh  IS  narrowed  and  a little  curved  posleriorU,  hollow 
: below,  with  a thoracic  border,  divided  on  each  side  into  fri'e 
membranous  lobes.  On  this  border  the  feet,  which  are 
very  small  and  unfit  eilhor  for  walking  or  swimming,  are 
situated.  The  under  part  of  the  tail  is  furnished  with  five 
pairs  of  small  ciliated  imbricated  leaflets,  answering  to  as 
many  segments,  and  disposed  in  two  longitudinal  rows ; 
but  the  posterior  extremity  is  deprived  of  aupendages.  The 
»iou(A  presents  distinctly  only  two  membranous  leaflets 
applied  one  upon  the  otner,  of  the  same  consistence,  and 
quadrilateral.  Tho  lower  concavity,  forming  a sort  of  flat 
iMsket,  is  filled  with  eggs.  Near  tho  place  of  their  issue  is 
constantly  found  an  individual,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the 
male;  butM.  Latreille  adds,  that  tho  extreme  smallness  of 
its  size  seems  to  forbid  the. possibility  of  copulation.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Desmarest,  this  individual  is  furnished  with 
two  eyes;  its  body  is  straight  and  nearly  linear.  One  sub- 
genus  only  belongs  to  this  section. 

Bupyrus.  (Latreille.) 

The  most  common  species  is  Bopyrut  Crangorum.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  prawns  will  probably  have 
observed  a tumour  ocrasionally  presenting  itself  under  the 
carapace  on  one  of  the  sides,  which  is  bulged  out.  On  lift 
ing  this  part  of  the  shell,  the  parasite  will,  in  such  cases,  be 
discovered  immediately  under  it  and  upon  the  branchie. 
We  have  frequently  detected  the  Bopyrue,  but  on  whu{e\  cr 
species  of  prawn  it  has  been  found,  we  have  never  rcmaiked 
that  the  animal  to  which  it  adhered  was  more  meagre  than 
its  fellows,  though  this  perhaps  may  have  arisen  from  tho 
prawn  not  having  been  long  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
parasite.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  prawn 
should  not  suffer  much  from  the  adhesion  of  the  [larasiie. 
The  author  of  Jinra  kntnnvtlogica  informs  us  that  he  has 
lately  found  three  specimens  of  Bopyrut  (feiunlesl  uilh 
their  buctis  turned  to  tho  branchia>  of  the  prawns;  and  h - 
is  of  opinion  that  they  and  uiher  ciusiuccous  pmusiics 
which  adliere  to  tho  aiueriur  ]iarls  of  fit-hes  and  crustaceans 
fix  themselves  there  fur  the  sake  of  the  currents  (piudm  «*<1 
by  the  brancliite  in  respiration),  which  bring  wnh  them  the 
animalcules  on  which  (he  parasites  food. 

Bopyru*  is  found  on  Pidemon  serratus  and  J\demnn 
equilla,  bat  most  frequently  on  the  former.  (See  the 
paragraphs  at  the  end  of  Uie  account  of  SenJis.) 


Hopjrus  (.'rsuffoium. 

•,  T1i«  upprr  nd« : fc.  ihe  aaimal  srrn  ju  jmUUe ; <■.  •h'*  nnA*r  »i,tr ; >r.  w,,,  ct 
Ihfi  (prt.  fpucli  »,  miuill  inttirklunl,  riTr«klrn'il  ai  !>!«• 

mule.  <ipper  iwlr ; /. 'be  «atR  '. luwcr  (hb' ; r* *’*^'*1'*’''' ^ rUilunncU 
ou  Uw  ni{M  eule  by  tl>«  preeeuev  wf  M«/»ynu  (tl^uaaorvLt 

M.  Rimo  has  described  another  species,  under  the  femijn 
of  which  he  states  that  he  found  eioht  or  nino  hundred 
living  young  onea.  Sec  further,  Desmareat,  Contidieatione 
tur  lee  Cruetaece,  p.  324. 

2.  Cipnothoada.  (Latr.) 

This  section  comprises  those  Isopods  which  have  four 
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VC17  apparent  antfnnee;  these  are  setaceous,  and  nearly 
always  lerminated  by  a pluriarticulate  stem.  These  crus> 
taceans  have  a mnuih  of  the  ordinary  formation  (La* 
trvillo  refers  to  the  generalities  of  the  Ufa/arottrarxi  viih 
sesMiu  c\es).  vesicular  branehi^e,  disposed  longitudinally  in 
pairs,  a tail  consisling  of  from  four  to  six  segments,  with  a 
fin  on  each  side,  and  the  anterior  /ett  most  frequently  ter- 
minated by  a strong  but  small  nail  or  hook.  These  Isopods 
are  all  parasitic  according  to  Latroillc;  but  Serolit  appears 
not  to  be  a parasite.  Sometimes  the  ^es  are  mounted  on 
tubercles  at  the  summit  of  the  bead.  Tlie  tail  is  composed 
of  only  four  segments. 

SeruUs.  (Leach.) 

One  species  only  known  (C’y»»o(Aoa  paradora  of  Fabri* 
cius).  Antrnrue  placed  on  two  lines,  and  terminated  by  a 
pluriarticulate  stem.  Under  the  three  first  segments  of  the 
tail  there  are  between  the  ordinary  appendage  three  others, 
which  are  transverse  and  tenninoted  posteriorly  in  a point. 

M.  Desmarest  describes  the  animal  thus: — superior  on* 
/enrifr  formed  of  four  joints,  larger,  than  the  three  first  of 
the  inferior  aniennio:  the  last  joint  rom|>osed  of  many 
others,  ond  smaller.  Inferior  anteniur  with  five  joints,  the 
tivo  first  small:  the  third  and  fuuith  (priiirtpany  this  lost) 
eInngaTed;  the  finh  composed  of  many  others,  smaller. 
Second  |>airor  /^t  having  the  pcnuUimate  jpitit  enlarged 
and  the  iiatl  or  claw  much  elongated;  the  sixth  pairambu* 
hiloni'.  rather  spiny,  and  having  the  nail  sli.hlly  curved 
Anterior  appendages  of  the  belly,  or  branchial  lamint^, 
formed  of  two  c({ual  parts,  which  arc  foliaceous,  rounded  at 
their  extremity,  furnished  with  hairs  at  their  base,  placed 
upon  a eommou  peduncle;  the  two  posterior  and  lateral 
appendages  Kinall  and  narrow,  cspeciidly  the  interior  one, 
which  hanlly  projects. 

I1iis  is  A very  interesting  animal,  and  has  been  considered 
to  olTur  some  resemblance  at  first  sight  to  the  extinct  form 
of  the  Trilobites.  M.  Desmarest  however  remarks  that  9t 
requires  but  a slight  examination  to  prove  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  them. 

Dr.  Buckland,  on  the  other  hand,  U of  opinion  that 
Serolit  affords  the  nearest  approach  among  living  animals 
to  the  external  form  of  Trilobites.  Tlie  most  striking 
difference,  ho  observes,  between  this  animal  and  the  Trilo- 
bitet  consists  in  there  being  a fully  developed  series  of 
crustoceous  legs  and  antennm  in  Serolis,  w hilst  no  traces  of 
cither  of  these  organa  have  yet  been  discovered  in  connexion 
With  any  Trilobite.  M.  Brongniart,  he  adds,  cx|daiiis  the 
absence  of  these  organs  by  conceiving  that  the  Trilnbitea 
hold  precisely  that  place  in  the  class  Crustaceans  [,Gynm»- 
bronchia)  in  which  the  nntennis  become  very  small  or 
altogether  fail;  and  that  the  legs,  being  transformed  to  soft 
and  perishable  paddles  {pattet),  bearing  brimchiai,  or  fila- 
mentous organs  for  breathing  in  water,  were  incapable  of 
preservation. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  clear  that  we  hare  in  SerrdU 
the  nearest  approach  to  those  extinct  crustaceans  so  inter* 
esiing  to  the  geologist  and  paleontologist  Do  we  nut 
find  a much  nearer  apnroximaiion  in  Bopyrtu  t Of  this 
opinion  is  Mr.  \V.  S.  MacLeay.  (he  author  above  quoted, 
who  has  perhaps  studied  the  Invertebrata  wnh  a view  to 
generalization  mure  deeply  than  any  living  zoologist.  I'he 
TrilobiteM  exhibit  no  vestige  of  antennso:  i^er>t!i»  has  an- 
tenna* ; Bnjyrus  has  none ; nor  are  wc  to  forget  the 
rudimentary  logs  of  the  latter.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  the  male  of  Bapyrtm  would  represent  a sort  of  Bu~ 
ma$tua  (Murchison,  Silurian  Syitem%  and  tlic  female  an 
Afa^>hua.  If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  those  forms 
among  the  Trilobites  which  systcniatists  have  separated 
specifically  on  tho  ground  of  the  absence  or  presence  of 
eyes,  may  be  mere  modifications  arising  from  sexual  differ- 
cnce;  for  nature  makes  nothing  in  vain ; and  the  females 
of  Bof.yrua  and  CymrAhoa  have  no  e)  es,  because  they  do 
not  require  them,  whilst  the  males  do.  Thus  the  cochineal- 
Inscct,  when  young  and  locomotive,  has  eyes;  but  the 
Icmule,  when  fit  for  reproduction,  becomes  a fixture  and  is 
olind.  So  (he  Cirrhipeds  in  their  voutb  are  frt'e  and  have 
eyes;  in  their  adult  state,  when  they  are  sessile,  they  lose 
organs  which  would  be  comparalivcdv  usedess. 

With  regard  to  the  observ*ationof  M.  Biongniart.thc  soft- 
ness of  the  texture  of  the  Serridina  of  MacLcay,  and  the  per- 
fection oft  he  impression  0^  Sereitet  Cambrensit,  Murch.  (pi. 
27,^g.),of  Mr.  Murchison’s w'ork  ‘On  the  Silurian  System 
of  Rocks make  it  ver)-  remarkable,  as  Mr.  MacLcay  there 


obserres,  that  if  articulated  feet  existed  m the  Trilobitea, 
some  vestiges  of  them,  even  although  membranaceous* 
should  not  come  down  to  us  more  pcrlect  than  those 
figured  by  Goldfuss.  [Trilohitbs.] 


Svtolit  Babrieil.  e.  back ; k uodn  •oHSe*.  tboviai  the  ttnioe  ot  eraehMMM 
l«et  wttb  Ute  Bicmbnaow  bruehia  1 *,  ne(BUM  view  of  Imochke. 

Locality  of  (he  genus. — Tierra  del  Fuego,  Straits  of  Ms* 
galhacns  (Banks).  Senegal  (Dufiesne).  Captain  Phillip 
Parker  King,  R.N.,  collected  many  sj^cimens  on  the  east 
coast  of  Patagonia,  and  also  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  Straits, 
where  Cant.  King  saw  the  beach  covered  with  dead  speci- 
mens. He  alho  observed  them  alive  swimming  close  to 
the  bottom  among  the  sea*weed.  They  moved  slowly  and 
gradually,  unlike  a shrimp.  He  never  saw  them  awimming 
near  the  surface:  their  legs  seemed  adapted  for  swimming 
and  crawling  on  the  bottom. 

Cyraothoa.  (Fabr.' 

Antenn(P  nearly  equal  in  length  ; eyet  but  little  apparent ; 
last  segment  of  the  tail  squared,  ana  the  two  pieij^  leimi- 
nating  the  lateral  fins  linear,  equal,  and  slyliform. 


b a 

Cymotboa  tt.tram.  «.  «pptr  (Ida ; I,  lower  lUe. 

Ichtliyophilus  (I.Atr.;  ^ifrortVo,  Livoneea,  Leach). 

Antenna  of  equal  lengtlu  end  eye$  not  very  visible ; last 
segment  of  the  bo  iy  nearly  triangular,  with  two  pieces  ter- 
minating the  lateral  fins,  in  form  of  leaflets  or  blades : the 
exterior  of  these  is  greatest  in  A/eroa7a,and  of  the  same 
size  as  the  others  in  Li'roneco. 

M.  Latreille  observes  that  in  the  four  following  subgenera 
the  superior  antenna  are  manifestly  shorter  than  the  in* 
forior. 

Many,  as  well  as  the  Cymothoa,  have  ell  the  feet  ter- 
minated by  a powerful  and  strongly  arched  nail  (onglet)  ; 
tho  last  eight  are  not  spiny;  tho  rare  are  always  dioloiu 
and  convex.  These,  in  the  method  of  Dr.  Leach,  form  three 
genera,  but  M.  Lalreillo  is  uf  opinion  that  they  may  be 
united  under  one  subgenus,  naraeiy, 

Canolira  (Leach  ; Anilocnx,  Olenetra^  of  the  same). 

In  those  Can<dira  designated  by  Dr.  Leach  as  Oleneira 
the  bladea  of  the  jina  ore  narrow  and  armed  with  points. 
In  those  named  by  the  same  zoologist  Anilocrof  the  external 
blade  of  the  fins  is  longer  than  the  internal  one ; the  invci  s«s 
of  which  is  the  case  with  the  Canolira,  in  which,  besides, 
the  eyea  are  but  very  little  granulated,  while  they  are  very 
sensiblv  granulated  in  Anilncra, 

M.  Latreille  remarks  that  in  the  three  following  sub- 
genera  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  feet  only  are  terminatecl 
by  a very  strongly  curvcnl  nail  (onglet),  end  tlie  eight  lost 
are  npiny.  The  eyea  ordinarily  have  but  little  convexity'* 
and  are  largo  and  converging  anict  iorly. 
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Ctuolln  {Aallom)  CapMds> 
jCga.  (Leach.) 

Two  flnt  joints  of  the  superior  antenna  very  lai^e  and 
eompresce^l. 


Sfa.  twtafgxntti*. 

M,  upyet  (Ida : S,  antatUic  feet ; c,  poatanof  feat  t 4,  oadar  aida> 

Rocinelle.  (Leach.) 

Two  first  joints  of  the  superior  antenna  nearly  cylindrical, 
but  approaching  the  Mga  in  their  large  and  anteriorly  ap> 
proiimated  ttfee. 

Conilira.  (Leach.) 

Antenna  as  in  Jtocinelhi  hut  the  etfet  are  small  and 
distant ; and  the  edges  of  the  segments  are  nearly  straight, 
and  hot  falciform  and  prominent. 

Synodus.  (I^itr.) 

Antenna  upon  two  lin^  lower  antenna  always  short, 
toil  of  six  segments ; distinguished  from  all  the  preceding 
by  their  great  and  projecting  jaws.  Only  one  speeies. 

Cirolona.  (Loach.) 

Length  of  the  lower  antenna  surpassing  the  half  of  that 
of  the  body.  Six  segroenta  in  the  tail. 

Nelocira.  (Leach.) 

Length  of  lower  antenna  as  in  Ciro^a.  Five  segments 
only  in  the  tail.  Cornea  of  the  eyes  smooth. 


ISrtocin  SwniueBlL 
Burydioe.  (Leaeh.) 

Heiembling  Nelodra  in  the  number  of  the  caudal  seg> 
nicniA.  hut  differing  from  that  form  in  its  granulous  eyee. 

M I.jitreil1e  is  of  opinion  that  this  subgenua  conducts  us 
to  those  whose  eyer  are  formed  of  small  mins,  or  which 
have  those  organa  smooth,  and  which  have  besides  the  four 
antenna  inserted  upon  the  same  honxontal  line,  consisting 
of  four  joints  at  most,  all  the  feet  ambulatory,  and  the  taxi 
ermposed  of  six  segments.  Such  a form  is 
Limnoria.  ((.each) 

Toe  only  living  species  known  is  lamnoria  terebranet 


which,  although  only  two  lines  m length,  is  nevertbelass 
highly  injurious  in  consMuenee  of  Us  multiplication  and  its 
liabiu.  The  rapidity  witn  which  this  crustacean  pierces 
the  timber  of  ships  makes  its  attacks  not  only  mischievous 
hut  alarming.  It  rolls  itself  up  like  a wood-louse  when  it  is 
seised  ; and  is  a native  of  the  European  Seas. 

3.  Spharomides.  (Latr.) 

The  Isopods  composing  this  section  have  four  very  dis- 
tinct antenna,  which  are  either  setaceous  or  conical ; and, 
with  the  exception  of  Ant/tura,  they  are  always  terminated 
by  a stem  divided  into  many  small  joints,  and  short.  The 
lower  antennm,  which  are  always  the  longest,  are  inserted 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  first  joint,  which  is  large  and 
thick.  The  moutn  has  the  usual  form.  The  branehta  are 
vesicular  or  toft,  naked,  and  disposed  longitudinally  in 
pairs.  Tho  tail  has  only  two  eoropletu  and  moveable  seg- 
ments, but  lias  often  impressed  transverse  lines  upon  it, 
indicating  the  >‘es(iges  of  other  segments.  On  each  side  of 
its  posterior  extremity  is  a fin  terminated  by  two  leaflets, 
the  lower  of  which  is  moveable,  while  the  upper  one  is 
formed  by  an  internal  prolongation  of  the  common  support 
The  braneJtial  arpendaget  are  curved  internally ; the 
internal  side  of  tW  first  is  aecomimnied  in  the  males  by  a 
small  linear  and  olonrated  piece.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  situated  below  Uie  antenna,  is  triangular,  and  in  the 
form  of  a reversed  heart.  Some  have  an  oval  or  oblong 
body,  contracting  ordinarily  into  the  form  of  a bowl.  The 
antenna  are  terminated  by  a pluriarticulate  joint,  and  the 
lower  ones  at  least  are  sensibly  longer  than  the  head.  The 
lateral  and  posterior  fins  are  formed  of  a peduncle  and  two 
blades,  composing,  together  with  the  last  segment,  a fan-like 
fin.  In  these  the  impressed  and  transverse  lines  of  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  /<n7,  always  shorter  than  its  suc- 
cessor, or  the  last,  do  not  reach  the  lateral  borders-  The 
first  joint  of  the  superior  antennas  is  in  the  shape  of  a tri- 
angular battledore  (palette).  The  head  seen  from  above 
forma  a transversal  square.  Tlie  leatlels  of  the  fins  are 
very  much  flattened,  and  the  intermediate  piece,  or  last 
aegment,  is  enlarged  and  rounded  laterally. 

Zuzara.  (Leach.) 

Leaflets  of  the  Jln$  very  large,  the  upper  of  which  is 
shortest,  separated  from  tho  other  to  form  a border  to  the 
last  segment 

Sphnroma.  (Latr.) 

Leq/lete  of  moderate  size,  equal,  and  applied  one  over 
the  other. 


aplHBraas  UpttUU. 


In  others  the  impreased  lines,  or  transverse  sutures  of 
the  anterior  aegment  of  the  tail,  attain  the  lateral  border 
and  cut  it  The  first  joint  of  the  auporior  antenna  forms 
an  elongated  palette,  which  is  square  or  linear.  The  leaf- 
lets of  the  fine  are  ordinarily  narrower  and  thicker  than  in 
the  preceding : the  exterior  sometimes  (as  in  Cymodoeea) 
envelops  the  other:  their  point  of  junction  resembles  a 
knot  or  joint  Sometimes  the  sixth  segment  of  the  body 
is  sensibly  longer  than  the  preceding  segments  and  the 
succeeding  rme.  One  of  the  leaflets  of  the  fins  only  is 
projecting. 

Nmsa  (Campecopma,  Leach). 


Nast  bi<l<'nUta. 


Sometimes  the  sixth  segment  of  the  body  is  of  the  lengA 
of  the  preceding  segment^  and  of  the  succeeding  one,  as  is 
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CHlieaa,  where  one  of  the  leaflets  of  the  ftns  only  is  project- 
ing, the  . other  leening  igmntt  the  posterior  border  of  the 
last  foment. 


OUeMLMnmL 


C)‘modocea.  (Leaob.) 

In  this  form  the  Icallels  of  the  Jltu  are  pnijectiog  and 
flirecled  backwards.  The  sixth  seraent  is  not  prolonged 
posteriorly,  and  the  extremity  of  me  last  segment  has  a 
small  blade  in  a notch. 


C>7D0doMa  LunaKkii. 


Dynaniene. 

Resembling  Cymorforeri -in  the  projection  and  direction 
of  the  leaflets  of  tho  Hn».  but  hating  the  sirth  segment  pro- 
longed backwards,  and  the  last  with  a simple  slit  onlfi 
there  being  no  blade. 

Others  again,  as 

Anthura, 

have  a vermiform  body,  and  the  nntmna,  hardly  so  long 
as  the  head,  consisting  of  four  joints.  The  leaflets  of  tho 
posterior  Jins  form  by  their  disposition  and  approximation  a 
sort  of  capsule.  The  anterior  feet  are  teroiinated  bv  a ino* 
nodactyl  claw. 


AaihgrsOneilU,  mafaUad. 

4.  Idoiesda,  (Leach.) 

This  section  consists  of  Isopods  whoso  antenna  are  four 
in  number,  but  upon  the  same  liorUonlal  and  transverse 
line  ; the  lateral  ones  arc  terminated  by  a stem  ending  in 
a point,  gradually  decreasing  and  pluriarticulato ; the  in- 
termediate antennsare  short,  filiform,  or  a little  the  larg’cst 
towards  the  end,  and  four -jointed,  none  of  the  joints  being 
divided.  The  conformation  of  the  mouth  is  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  sections.  The  bretnehta  are  in  the  form  of 
bladders,  white  in  the  greamr  part,  susceptible  of  being 
blown  up.  capable  of  aiding  in  swimming,  and  covered  by 
two  olades  or  valvules  ofthe  lx<it  segment,  adhering  laterally 
^ horders,  longitudinal,  biarticulate,  and  opening  in  the 
middle  by  a straight  line,  like  a folding  door.  The /oi7  is 
formed  of  three  segments,  the  last  of  which  is  much  the 
largest,  without  appendages  at  tlio  end  or  lateral  fins.  These 
rru.siaceans  aro  all  marine. 


Idotea.  (Fabr.^ 

All  the  feet  strongly  unguiculated  and  identical ; the 


body  oval  or  simply  oblong,  and  the  lateral  antenna  shorter 
than  the  half  of  the  body. 


ISom  Uienipklat&. 

Stenosomiu  (Leach.) 

Differing  from  Idotea  ia  the  linear  form  of  the  body  and 
the  length  of  the  antenna,  which  surpasses  the  half  of  that 
of  the  Wy. 


a 


I St«D«M>iwlincan.  lutunililu.  a,kBlna  of  onder  put  oTtha  alxIoaiM. 

Arcturus.  (Latr.) 

Very  remarkable  for  tho  form  of  the  second  and  third 
/eet,  which  are  directed  forwards,  and  terminate  by  a long 
bearded  joint,  unarmed  or  feebly  unguiculate;  the  two  an- 
terior feet  are  applied  upon  the  mouth  and  unguiculated ; 
the  six  last  are  strong,  ambulatory,  thrown  backwards,  and 
bidentated  at  their  extremity.  In  the  length  of  the  antenna 
and  form  of  the  body  Areiurvs  approaches  Sienososna.  M. 
Latreille  (182d)  saya  that  he  never  saw  but  one  species, 
Areiurue  tubercuiatus,  brought  home  from  the  North  Seas 
by  one  of  tho  lost  English  expeditions  to  tho  North  Pole. 

Aeeliota.  (Latr.) 

The  fifth  section  consUts  of  Isopods  with  four  very  ap- 
parent antenna  which  are  disposed  on  two  lines,  and  ate 
setaceous  and  terminated  by  a pluriarticulato  stem.  Iticre 
are  two  mandibles,  four  jaws,  ordinarily  <'Ovored  by  a spe- 
cies of  lip  formed  by  the  first  jaie-feet.  The  bronchia  ore 
vesicular,  disposed  in  pairs,  and  covered  by  two  longitudinal 
and  biarticulate  but  free  leaflets.  The  tail  is  formed  of  a 
single  segnieiil,  without  lateral  fins,  but  vrith  two  bifid 
iiee<lle-like  pruccs.-es,  or  two  very  short  appendages  m ihu 
form  of  lub'TcIes,  al  the  middle  of  its  posterior  border. 
There  ore  other  lamellar  appendages  situated  on  its  inferior 
base,  more  numerous  in  the  males  than  in  the  females,  wnd 
these  serve  to  distinguish  the  sexes. 

Ascllus.  (Geoflroy.) 

Two  bifid  needle-like  processes  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body : eyes  distant ; superior  antenna  at  least  a 
long  a.s  the  peduncle  of  the  inferior  aatenne.  Hooka  a , 
Uie  end  of  the  feet  entire 
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This  is  very  abundant  in  fresh  stagnant  waters,  as 
in  the  pools  about  Paris.  It  moves  slowly  when  not  terri- 
fied. In  the  spring  it  comes  forth  from  the  mud,  in  which 
it  has  pa.S'^cd  the  winter.  The  male,  which  is  much  larger 
than  ihe  female,  carries  her  about  for  a space  of  eight  days, 
holding  her  by  means  of  his  fourth  pair  of  feel.  When  he 
quits  her,  she  Is  pregnant  with  a great  number  of  eggs,  en- 
closed in  a membranous  sac  placed  under  her  breast,  and 
opening  by  a longitudinal  slit  to  give  passage  to  the  young,  j 
Oniscoda.  (Lair.)  { 

These,  the  Juru'ree  of  Dr.  Leach,  differ  from  the  AseUs  in  i 
the  approxiiiiatiou  of  their  ei/es,  in  having  their  superior  on-  | 
iennee  shorter  ihau  the  peduncle  of  the  inferior  ones,  and  in 
the  hooks  of  the  iixni,  which  are  not  bifid.  M.  Latreille 
remarks  that  the  only  species  known  {Janim  mucu/osa  of 
Leach)  has  ^en  found  on  the  coasts  of  England  among  the 
sea-weeds  and  Vlv<e. 

Jsra.  (Loach.) 

This  form,  in  the  place  of  the  noedle-like  processes  (stylets) 
at  tbo  end  of  the  tad,  has  only  two  tiibeicles.  M.  l^atreille 
remarks  that  only  a single  S]  ecies,  Jetra  (db(frr»nt,  Leach, 
has  been  found,  and  that  it  is  very  common  on  the  English 
coast,  under  stones  and  among  the  sea-weed. 

6.  Cluporudes,  Oniteidt^.  iLatr.) 

This,  the  last  seciioii  of  Isupud*,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  M.  Latreille,  consists  of  those  fbrros  which 
hare  indeed  four  antfnn<r,  but  the  two  intermediate  ones 
are  very  small,  little  apparent,  and  consist  of  two  joints 
at  most:  the  lateral  anieiiniD  are  setai-eous.  The  /<ii7  is 
composed  of  six  segments,  with  cither  two  or  four  needle-  ‘ 
shaped  appendages  at  the  posterior  l<order  of  the  last  seg-  ' 
ment,  anu  without  lateral  fins.  Some  arc  aquatic,  others  I 
terrestrioL  In  tbo  laller,  the  first  leailcts  below  the  tail  \ 
exhibit  a row  of  small  liules.  where  the  air  pcnctraics  to  the 
organs  of  respiration  there  enclosed. 

Some  have  the  sixth  joint  of  their  antenrue,  or  their  stem, 
so  composed  that  in  counting  the  small  articulations  of  this 
part  the  total  number  of  ^1  the  joints  is  nine  at  least. 
Tbose  are  marine,  and  consist  of  two  subgeuera 

Ligio.  (Fabr.)  ! 

Stem  of  tbo  lateral  a»fenn<p  composed  of  a great  number 
of  small  joints,  and  two  very  projecting  Mtyleti,  separated  at 
the  end  into  two  branches,  at  the  poatcrigr  extieuiity  of  the 
bttdy. 


•qualiens  aquatiai,  F»Hr  ),  friasle.  Mcnlfled. 

c.  appo*  : t.  antWr  tkto. 


This  is  very  common  on  the  ses-coast,  where  it  may  be 
seen  creeping  on  the  rocks  or  on  sea-walls.  When  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  seise  it,  the  animal  quickly  folds  its  feet 
and  lets  itself  drop. 

Tyloi.  (Latr.) 

These  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  rolling  themselves  up. 
The  last  segment  of  the  body  is  demicireular,  and  exaci^ 
fills  the  notch  formed  by  the  preceding.  The  posterior  ap- 
pendages are  very  small  and  entirely  inferior.  The  antenme 
i have  only  nine  joints,  the  four  last  of  which  compose  the 
stem.  On  each  side  is  a tubercle  rapresenliiig  one  of  Ihe 
intermediate  antenns;  the  intermediate  space  is  elevated. 
The  branchiee  aro  vesicular,  imbricated,  and  covered  by  la- 
roinm.  Example,  Tylo*  Armadillo.  Locality,  Mediterra- 
nean. • 

Pfailoscia.  (Latreille.) 

Lateral  anienn/r  divided  into  eight  joints  and  exposed  at 
their  baiie.  The  four  posterior  appendages  nearly  equal. 
These  occur  in  moist  places.  Example,  Oni«au  tylvesfrit, 
Fabr. 

Cloportea,  properly  so  called ; Oniscus,  Linn.  (Wood  Lice). 

Eight  joints  to  the  lateral  anitnner,  but  their  base  Is 
covered;  and  the  two  external  appendages  of  the  Util  are 
much  larger  than  tl>e  two  internal  ones.  These  animals 
frequent  dark  and  retired  places,  such  as  caves,  lelbrs, 
holes  in  walls,  &c.,  and  are  also  found  under  stones  and 
old  logs.  Their  food  consists  of  decayed  vetceiabie  ami 
animal  substances ; and  they  scarcely  ever  come  forth  from 
their  retreats  except  in  rainy  or  moist  weather.  They  move 
slowly  wlnm  not  in  danger.  The  eggt  are  enclosed  in  a 
pectoral  pouch.  The  young  at  their  birth  have  a thoracic 
segment  short,  and  consequently  only  twelve  feet.  These 
crustaceans  were  formerly  used  in  roodicine ; but  they  no 
longer  form  part  of  the  materia  mediea. 


Oui«ctw  munriii^ 


Porcellio.  (Latr.) 

Distinguished  from  the  true  wood-lice  by  the  number  o« 
joints  of  their  leteral  antemuB,  which  are  only  seven,  lu 
other  respects  Poreeilio  resembles  Oniicue. 

Armadillo.  (Latr.) 

The  posterior  appendages  of  the  body  are  not  projecting; 
the  last  segment  is  triangular.  A small  blade,  in  form  of  a 
reverved  triangle,  or  moie  large  and  truncated  at  the  end, 
formed  by  the  last  joint  of  the  lateral  appeodagee,  fills  up 
on  each  side  the  void  between  the  segment  and  the  pre- 
ceding. Lateral  with  only  seven  joints.  The  upper 

subcaudal  fcalet  are  pierced  with  a row  of  small  holes. 


AnDwJillo  puvtotsttM.  a,  «>xpaDdf>l  i i,  roiled  u}^ 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  M.  Latreille. 

Lamarck  divided  the  Isopoda  into  two  great  sections:  the 
first  consisting  of  those  Lopods  which  have  the  bntnehite 
situated  under  the  tail,  and  comprising  two  subdivisions ; 
tho  second  composed  of  those  which  have  their  branrhttif 
placed  under  toe  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  between 
\he/eet. 

under.the  flnt  bo  arranged  tbo  gooora  Jrmadiilo,  Om- 
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eta.  PMlo$ciOt  Ltgta,  A^Utu,  IdoUa^  Spiuenma,  C^fmo- 
thoa,  Bofj^na,  Typhit,  Ancetu,  Pnmiza^  Aptmda,  lone. 

Under  (ho  secund  he  included  tbo  gsaera  LepUmerOy 
CojrretiOy  and  Cyamtu. 

M.  IX'amareat  divided  the  ItopoAa  into  two  great  aec- 
tiona,  with  many  aubdivibiona. 

HU  first  B4!<*tion,  which  lie  makes  equivalent  to  the  Phy- 
tibranchiaie  leopode  of  Latreille,  conaiata  of  the  genera 
Titphiiy  Aneeus,  including  (Jnatkia  of  i.each,  PiwitOy 
Euphette,  and  lone. 

Hu  second  section,  which  he  makes  equivalent  to  the 
P/crytn'ArancAcr  of  Latreille,  comprises  the  genera  Idotea, 
Stenosoma,  Anthura,  Serolis,  Camfiecopea,  A’aaa. 
Ct/modoeea,  Dynamene,  Zusaroy  SpfuFroma,  Eurydiee, 
Setociroy  Cirolana,  C’omVera,  Rocineila,  Canolira, 

.•fniYficra,  OUneirOy  NerticiUi,  Livoneea,  Cymothoa,  Lim- 
non’o.  Atelhte,  Janiro,  Jtera,  Ligio,  PkHoeciOy  Om’fcta, 
PttrrelliOy  Armadillo,  and  Bofyrus. 

M.  Milne  Eduards  (edition  of  Lnmarck,  1S38)  states,  in  a 
note  to  that  part  of  Lamarck's  definition  of  an  Isopod  crus* 
tacean,  * tnandibulet  tant  that  Lamarck,  Ldtreille, 

and  most  authors  are  in  error  when  they  assign  this  cha- 
racter to  the  Isopods,  fur  in  a great  number  of  these  crus- 
taceans the  mandibles  are  provided  with  a palpifurra  stem, 
entirely  resembling  that  which  may  be  seen  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ampkijtoda. 

He  further  remarks  that  tbo  respiratory  lamellie  situated 
under  the  abdomen  are  lianlly  ever  branchitP,  properly  so 
called,  but  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the  /ofre  feet  be- 
come membranous  and  vascular,  as  in  one  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  thoracic  feet  in  tbo  Amphipoda.  The  female 
of /one.  he  observes,  exhibits  an  exception,  for  she  cairies 
ramose  branchiee  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen. 

M Milne  Edwards,  in  hU  notes,  further  states  that  those 
crust.-iccans  whose  respiratory  appendages  are  placed  under 
the  thoroT  (which  Lamarck  calls  abdomen\  ought  not  to 
remain  in  the  order  of  Itnpndoy  but  belong  to  the  Ltemndi- 
piida  of  M.  Latreille.  The  egg-pouch  he  describes  os  being 
formed  of  the  tlabclliform  appendages,  which  have  become 
foliaceous,  and  are  raised  against  the  sternum. 

The  same  acute  zoologist  (/oc.  ciY.)  says  that  the  Itopoda,  \ 
pruperly  so  called,  are  Edriophthalmotu  cruetaceane,  whose 
abdomen  is  never  rudimentary,  and  carries  below  five  pair 
of  false  branchial  feet,  having  all  nearly  the  same  form 
and  tbo  same  fVinclions.  The  appendages  of  the  penulti- 
mate ring  (or  the  false  feet  of  the  sixth  pair)  have  a form 
and  use  uifTerent  from  those  of  the  preceding.  Tlie  MortU', 
composed  in  general  of  seven  rings,  but  sometimes  having 
only  five,  carries  nearly  always  seven  pair  of  feet,  which 
are  often  furnished  with  a fuUaceous  palp,  serving  to  protect 
the  eggs  and  young,  but  they  hardly  ever  carry  a vesicular 
appendiige  proper  for  respiration,  as  in  the  Amphipoda  and 
Ltemodipoda.  Finallv,  the  conformation  of  their  buccal 
apparatus  varies,  and  tiie  greater  part  of  authors  are  m error 
when  they  assign  to  them  as  a character  the  possession  of 
mandibles  dimrivcd  of  palpiform  appendages. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  the  lecrpoda  form 
three  natural  families,  namely,  the  Idoleidiani,  the  Cymo- 
thoadiane,  and  the  Cloportidiane,znd  he  thus  distinguishes 
them. 

A.  Jaw-feet  operculifurm,  and  deprived  of  a palpiforro 
stem,  or  only  showing  the  vestiges  of  it. 

* Thoracic  feet  ambulatory;  last  segment  of  the 

abdomen  smaller  than  the  preceding  segments  ; 
internal  aotenns  rudimentary. 

These  form  the  family  of 

Cloportidiunt. 

* Thoracic  feet  anchor-like  (ancreuses),  last  segment 

of  the  abdomen  nearly  always  much  larger  than 
the  preceding  segments ; internal  antennie  in 
general  well  developed. 

These  form  the  family  of 

Cj^otkoadiane.  ' 

AA.  Jaw-feet  palpimrm.  La-vt  abdominal  ring  much 
more  developed  than  the  preceding  ones;  all  or  nearly 
all  the  feet  ambulatory. 

These  form  the  ftimily  of 

Idoteidiane. 

In  this  classification,  says  the  author,  the  fiimily  of  the 
Cloi  orttdiune  has  the  same  limits  as  in  the  method  adopted 
Lamarck,  and  comprises  the  Terreetriai  Itopode. 

The  family  of  Cymothoadittne  is  composed  of  the  Para- 


I eitte  leopodty  and  oomprehends  Cymothoa  of  Lamarck, 
I lone,  Anceue,  and  Tyj^tt. 

' The  family  of  Idoteidiant  oonsists  of  Marine  Itopode  not 
Paraeitic,  and  embraces  the  genera  Idotea,  Sphttroma, 
Anlhura,  Atellue,  See. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  further  into  the  valu- 
able observations  of  M.  Milne  Edwards ; and  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  fiflbvolume  of  the  new  edition  of  Lamarck 
for  them.  His  highly  interesting  work,  Hittoire  Matureile 
dee  Crueiacle,  has  not  yet  proceeded  so  far  as  tlie  leopoda, 
but  we  learn  from  it  that  he  places  them,  together  witn  the 
Amphipoda  and  Ltpmodipoda,  under  the  legion  ot  Edrioph- 
thalmia.  [Ckustacra,  vol.  viii.,  p.  197.] 

FosatL  IsopooA. 

M.  Latreille  states  that  Professor  Germar  had  sent  to  M. 
lo  Comte  Dcjean  the  figure  and  description  of  a small  fossil 
crustacean  which  appeared  to  him  (M.  l4ilreille)  to  be  re- 
ferriblo  to  the  subgonus  Limnoria;  and  he  further  remarks 
that  Onieeue  prerguetator,  flgunkl  in  Parkinson's  work, 
comes  near  to  that  species,  or  at  least  appears  to  belong  to 
the  same  section. 

M.  Desmaresl  ( Uietoire  Naturelle  dee  Cruetaete  Foeeilee) 
enumerates  two  fossil  species  of  the  genus  Sph^roma : one, 
Spharoma  antiqua,  found  in  a fragment  of  white,  fine- 
grained calcareous  stone,  analogous  in  that  respect  to  the 
Pap|ienbeim  stone,  but  of  whitm  be  knows  not  tlie  origin  ; 
the  others,  Spherroma  hlargarum,  from  the  horizontal  beds 
of  green  fissile  marl  (mame  verte  Jieeile)  at  Montmartre, 
above  the  gypseous  beds,  mii^led  with  Spirorbee. 

The  reader  will  find  the  ‘Trilobitrs  treated  of  in  that 
article. 

ISOPYRE,  a mineral  which  occurs  amorphous  in  gra- 
nite. Fracture  flat,  conchoidal.  Brittle.  Hardness,  5 5 to  6. 
Colour  velvet  or  greyish-black,  occasionally  dotted  with  rod. 
Cikilour  of  streak  greenUb-grey.  Slightly  obeys  the  magnet. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque  or  slightly  translucent  Specific 
gravity  2*9  to  3.  It  is  with  dimcuUy  acted  upon  by  acids, 
ruses  before  the  blowpipe.  It  occurs  in  the  granite  of  St 
Just,  near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall.  According  to  Turner’s 
analysis,  it  consists  of 


Silica  • 

. 47-09 

Alumina  . 

. 13*91 

Lime 

. 10*43 

Peroxide  of  iron 

. 20*07 

Oxide  of  copper 

. 1*94 

9B*44 

ISO'SCELES  (Teoc,  equal,  erlXoc,  leg),  a term  applied  to 
a triangle  of  which  two  sides  (or  legs)  sre  equal. 

ISOTHERMAL  LINES  are  rurx'es  supposed  to  be 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  that  each  may  pass 
through  a series  of  points  at  which  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature is  the  same.  Tlie  situations  of  such  points  were  first 
determined  by  M.  Humboldt  from  the  registers  of  observed 
tenmeratures  in  Europe,  and  from  the  numerous  observations 
made  by  himself  and  other  travellers  in  different  regions  of 
the  world.  A full  account  of  the  researclies  of  this  philoso- 
pher respecting  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
law  of  iu  variations,  in  connection  with  the  subject  ef  this 
article,  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  * M^moircs 
d'Arcueil ;’  and  also  in  the  ‘ Anuales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Plwsique,*  tom.  v. 

Curve  lines  connecting  points  of  equal  temperature  in 
tlie  interiw  of  the  earth  have  been  called  leogeothermai 
tinee. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  in  any  region  depends  on  the 
inclination  of  the  sun’s  rays  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
that  region,  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  on  the 
slate  of  the  countries  from  which  come  the  prevailing 
winds,  on  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
and  numerous  other  circumstances;  and  the  complexity  of 
the  subject  is  such  as  to  render  vain  any  attempt  to  assign 
a law  for  the  actual  heat  at  a given  place.  The  mean 
annual  temperatures  of  places  remain  however  nearly  con- 
stant, and  their  decrease,  in  going  from  the  equaiorial 
regions  towards  either  pole,  epproaches  near  enough  to  uni- 
formity to  encourage  the  expectation  that  the  precise  luw 
of  that  decrease  tnty  one  day  be  discovered. 

Profetisor  Mayer  of  Gottingen  api-ears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  attempted,  from  such  observations  as  exisie<l  in  his 
time,  to  express  the  law  by  a fuimula.  He  made  the  tem- 
perature on  any  parallel  of  terrestrial  latitude  to  depend  on 
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llio  Mfiiarc  of  thft  co>(ino  of  Iho  latUmIe,  anil  with  some  of  tlioio  dementi  at  two  or  more  places  where  tlieywer'j' 
aioJitifations  thU  law  is  even  now  generally  admitte<{.  At  well  known. 

Iho  level  of  the  &ea  the  vahie  of  the  moan  annual  tempera-  The  period  during  which  a traveller  remains  in  any  one 
tore  U expre.4sud  by  M -f  E cos.  2 ; whore  L is  the  latitude  place  wiU  seldom  allow  him  to  make  a suflicient  number  of 
of  the  place,  M is  the  mean  toiupoiature  on  the  parallel  of  ohsun'ations  fur  determining  its  mean  annual  temperature 
oml  M 4*  E is  that  at  the  coualor ; and  Professor  by  the  process  above  mentioned  j and  therefore  it  may  bo 
Playfair  has  from  this  expression  neduce«l  a fiirmula  for  useful  to  know  that,  according  to  Humlwhlt,  the  mean 
temperature  which  includes  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  tcm|tcmturcs  for  the  months  of  October  and  April  arc  very 
elevation  of  the  place  above  the  sea:  he  oilmits  however  nearly  equal  to  the  annual  mean  temperature;  also  that 
that  it  ncroes  only  with  the  Atlunlio  Ocean  and  the  western  the  half  sum  of  the  temperatures  at  sun*rise  and  at  2 p.m. 
part  of  tnc Old  Continent.  {Oul/iues  iif  Nat.  Phil.,  'Pacu~  is  nearly  equal  to  the  mean  temperature  for  ihoday.  It 
matics.’)  may  ho  proper  to  remark  also  that  travellers,  in  making 

In  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  we  proceed  wustv'ard  and  obsc*r\‘a:ion8  relating  to  temperature,  should  be  careful  to 
westward  from  the  meridiaiiH  of  Gveenwiirh  or  Paris,  it  is  place  their  thermometers  at  some  distance  above  the 
found  that  the  mean  temperature  of  any  parallel  becomes  surfiirc  of  the  ground,  and  in  situations  where  they  may  be 
continually  less,  and  the  severity  of  the  winter  greater  than  unaffected  by  the  rcHcction  or  radiation  of  heat  from 
in  this  part  of  the  world;  the  dtifcronce  appears  to  attain  a buildings  or  from  terrestrial  particles  in  the  atmosphere, 
maximum  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  one  still  'Hie  very  high  temperatures  which  have  been  occasionally 
higher  in  the  central  parts  of  North  America.  From  a observea  in  sandy  deserts  are  probably  owing  in  part  to  tho 
:oiuparison  of  nbservations  Humboldt  found  that  between  latter  circumsiance. 

the  paraUcls  of  2B'*  25'  N.  and  41*  53'  N.  the  diflbrence  The  following  diagram  represents  an  orthographical  prr»- 
between  the  latitudes  of  a place  in  Europe  and  a place  in  Jccliou,  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  of  the  principal  muri- 
Norlh  America,  having  tne  same  moan  temperature,  is  dians  and  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  northern  heniispht-ro 
about  7 degri«.«:  and  that  the  difference  between  the  mean  of  the  earth;  and  the  strongly  marked  curves  represent 
lemiH'ratures  of  two  places  having  the  same  latitude  in  | the  nine  sothermal  lines  w!io.se  forms  have  been  determined 
KurojM  and  North  America  is  4*1“  of  Fahrenheit’s  lliermo- 1 by  Humboldt.  Tlioir  dwtanecs  from  one  another  are  such 
meter.  I as  corrosjxmd  on  the  earth  to  a change  of  menu  annual 

In  order  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost  possiblo  precision  tcroperaluro  equal  to  2‘5  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermo- 
the  mean  temperature  of  any  place  from  the  tables  there  i meter  (4*5*’  of  Fahrenheit),  and  the  most  nurtnorn  curve  is 
kept,  Humboldt  divided  the  sum  of  all  the  temperatures  | that  on  which  the  mean  temp<‘rature  is  expressed  by  sere 
observed  in  each  duyat  intervals  of  one  hour  by  the  number  | on  the  former,  or  32°  on  the  latter  scale.  The  numl>or  oil 
ofobscn’alioiis;  auH  the  sum  of  all  these  mean  daily  tern*  each  curve  in  the  diagram  uxpres>cs,  according  to  I'ahrcn- 
peratures  Wing  dividetl  by  365,  gave  the  mean  annual ! heirs  therroomuter,  the  mean  annual  tcnipcrature,  at  the 
Unnpereturc.  And  in  determining  the  sc  ries  of  points  for  j level  of  tiic  sea,  of  all  the  places  through  which  the  curve 
his  lines  of  equal  temperature,  when  there  existed  no  ob> ! pOAses.  The  centre  P repro^ctils  the  pule  of  the  earth,  ami 
servaiions  on  which  ho  could  depend,  ho  interpolated  the  j the  longitudes  of  the  meridian  lines  arc  numliercd  eastward 
lomperaturu  and  geograpbicai  position  bviwuvu  the  values  I and  westward  from  tbo  meridian  of  Gmuuwu-h. 


The  isothermal  line  of  3*2°  passes  about  4 degrees  south- . lower  extremity  of  IIudson'.H  Bay,  from  whenro  it  again 
ward  of  Nain.  a Moruvinn  settlement  on  the  coast  of  1 tends  northwards  to  the  Great  Slaic  I..ake.  The  poKitioos 
Iw^brador ; and,  continuing  eastward  through  a point  about  of  the  other  curves  seem  to  bo  influenced  in  some  mensuru 
1 degree  north  of  Umea  in  Sweden,  it  there  makes  a re-  by  that  which  lias  been  just  mentioned.  In  ihetr^propruss 
markable  inflexion.  After  asccnrling  as  high  as  North  from  the  western  roast  of  Europe  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cape  in  Lapland  it  abruptly  returns  southward,  and  attains  America  they  incline  towards  the  terrestrial  equator,  yet 
its  lowest  limit  in  the  castorn  parts  of  Asia.  Proceeding  so  th.it  tbo  southern  curves  approach  very  near  to  imraUcl- 
westward  from  Labrador  recent  observations  have  shown  ism  with  that  great  circle  of  the  earth.  Within  the  territory 
that  the  curve  dei^cenda  towards  the  south  and  crosses  the  of  tho  Unilod  Stales  thev  assume  a form  which  is  convex 
P.  C.,  No.  795.  VoL.  XUl.— 1 
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to  tlic  equator,  szirl  farther  west  (hey  appear  to  rc-oi^cutiJ 
toward'  (he  north.  At  about  lU®  eastward  of  (he  rooridian 
of  Greenwich  the  curves  have  their  convexities  turned 
uorihwurds:  and  farther  eastward  thev  dcM'cnd  towards 
the  cHjuator,  but  the  want  of  accurate  ubservaliuns  iu  Asia 
renders  their  oourso  in  that  part  of  tlie  world  rutber 
uncertain.  TIjc  isothermal  line  of  54’5®  alone  ha.v  boon 
trailed  nearly  round  the  earth:  coimnencitii^  at  the  tuoulb 
of  the  Ckduiubia,  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
It  ]>a4scs  near  (lie  city  of  Woshirt^ton  with  its  convexity 
towards  the  south ; and  sAer  cruasing  the  Atlantic  it  runs 
through  Bordeaux,  from  wljonre  it  continues  to  tlie  city 
of  Pekm,  at  which  placu  it  agaui  becomes  convex  towards 
tl»e  equator.  It  may  be  added  that  by  the  laic  voyugirs 
into  the  Arctic  sous  two  points  have  been  determined  in 
the  itiulbennal  curve  of  17^,  which  appears  to  through 
Spiuliergen  in  Lut  79®  N.,  and  Uirough  Melville  Island  m 
lat,  Co®  N. 

But  in  every  country  the  mean  temperature  varies  with 
the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  olid 
Humboldt,  from  obset^ntions  made  as  well  on  the  Cordil- 
leras tu»  in  Euru|K>,  hu\ing  determined  that  at  every  lUU 
nu  ires  of  clcxalion  (or  3‘2s  Kngli>h  fu*!)  the  moan  Cemiwra- 
ture  of  the  air  is  diminished  b)  uquanlity  o(|unl  (olhulaimi- 
niitiori  which  i.Heunse(|ueiit  on  an  angnioutation  of  latitude 
equal  to  one  ik^ree,  ealculuPHl  a table  of  tlie  corrections 
wliirh  should  \hi  madu  iu  thu  cur\aturih^  of  the  i.sulhcrmal 
lim^  at  the  level  of  the  wia,  in  order  to  obtain  the  forms  of 
those  which  ap{>ortain  to  )inintH  at  any  given  clcvniioii. 
According  to  Playfair  the  diminution  of  heat  on  asrendiug 
Li  the  utiuusplicre  is,  m-ar  the  surface  of  the  earlli,  at  thu 
rate  of  (Fahr.)  for  every  270  f»*et ; but  Mr.  Atkinson,  in 
the  * Momoire  of  the  Koyal  Aslr.  vol  2.  from  a com- 
parison of  many  oWryntiuns,  makes  the  diininulMn  cqiml 
to  l^for  every  feel.  He  has  also  shown  that  the 
dilfurenres  of  temperatnro  hetweea  summer  and  winter 
begin  to  diminish  at  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  carlli. 

The  difTeronccs  between  the  mean  summer  and  mean 
winter  temperatures  are  very  considerable  at  plat  es  whose 
mean  annual  temperature  i'  the  same;  aud  these  differ- 
ences are  not  equal  in  the  Old  and  New  Continent.  On 
the  isothermal  lino  of  32®  in  Kunpe,  that  diffcronco  is 
ctpial  to  39*6®.  and  in  Araoriea  to  54' ; ond  on  the  latither- 
mal  lino  of  C8®  the  difference.^  aro  respectively  21*6®  and 
27".  It  has  also  lieen  remarked  that  the  differences 
between  summer  and  winter  tire  least  pear  tho  nortliern, 
and  greatest  near  tho  irouthent  bends  of  the  curves. 

Theenn-es  farmed  by  connecting,  on  the  isothcriuu!  lines 
paints  at  which  the  mean  temptwature  of  surann-r  is  the 
same  arc  called  imtheral  lines ; and  those  formed  by  con- 
necting |K)ints  at  which  tho  mean  winter  icinpcraiure  klhe 
same  are  called  isnch/^mal  lines:  both  llicse  systems  of 
lines  deviate  more  than  the  isothermal  lines  from  the  pa- 
rallels of  terrestrial  latitude. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  tho  mean  temperature  of  tho 
soutln-rn  was  much  lower  than  that  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. In  fact,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  large  masses  of  floating 
ice  arc  not  found  below  tho  70th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
permanent  fields  exist  only  beyond  the  latitude  of  75  or  ^0 
degrees;  while  in  the  Antarctic  regions  ice  is  fouml  in 
both  slates  between  the  5 tth  and  .59th  degrees  of  latitude : 
and  the  island  of  Gwrgin,  which  Is  there  fiitualed,  is  per- 
petually covered  with  snow  down  to  the  sca-shorc;  whereas 
in  the  northern  huniisphere  this  circumstance  docs  not  take 
pl^  till  wc  airivc  at  the  parallel  of  80®.  [Cumatr.] 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  (he  alisemsiof  jwat 
tracts  of  land  in  those  regions,  and  the  pointed  forms  o?  the 
African  and  American  continents,  allow  the  curroiUs  to 
carry  far  nortliwards  the  ices  of  the  southern  jiole;  and 
thus  a considerable  degree  of  cold  is  produced  at  particular 
places.  But  the  ob'orvations  which  have,  within  a fow 
years,  been  made  on  the  temperature  of  the  simtlicrn  re- 
gions, afford  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  roean^  animal  temperatures  of  places 
similarly  situated  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Near  the  equator, 
as  might  he  expected,  the  mean  temperatures  in  b.oth  are 
tho  same:  those  of  (he  Idc  of  Franco  and  of  Jamaica  an* 
Htri®;  the  mean  temperatures  of  Port  Jackson,  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Buenos  Ayres  (66*7®  to  67*6®>.  corres- 
pond to  those  of  Natchez,  l^unrhal,  Algiers,  and  Cairo 
(6  t*^H®  to  72®).  Tlic  mean  temperature  of  the  Malouine 
or  Falkland  Bles  is  47*3®;  at  an  wjual  latitude  it  is  in 


Europe  about  50®,  and  in  America  .36®;  and  the  mean 
temperature  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  is  about  the  B.ame  as 
that  of  Italy.  M.  Humboldt  concludes  that,  as  far  as  the 
parallels  of  40*  or  50"  of  latitude,  north  and  south,  the  eur- 
re.'ponding  isothermal  lines  arc  nearly  o«)ually  distant  from 
the  equator;  and  with  respect  to  America  the  mean  an- 
nual tetuperature  is  greater  in  the  southern  than  in  tho 
northern  hemisphere.  Tlic  variations  between  the  mean 
tcmjivratures  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  yc.tr  arc  much 
less  in  tlic  former  than  iu  the  latter  at  corresponding  lati- 
tudes; in  Van  Diemen's  L:ind  the  winters  arc  said  to  l>e 
milder  than  at  Naples,  wbero  the  mean  winter  tomperaturo 
is  46®,  while  the  summers  arc  colder  than  at  Pans,  where 
the  mean  summer  temperature  is  64*6®.  And  at  Port 
Jackson  tho  mean  winter  temperature  (=■56*8®)  corres- 
ponds to  lliat  of  Cairo,  while  the  moan  summer  temperature 
(=  77*4'’>  is  equal  to  that  of  Murswillos. 

M.  Ilumbuldt  considers  the  mean  annual  temperature  at 
the  equator,  ut  llw  level  of  (he  sea,  to  be  equal  (o  ftl°*4 
(Falir.) ; but  Mr.  Atkinson  (J/ctw.  iif  the  Itnyal  ,Utr.  Soc., 
vul.  ii.)  fouud,  by  applying  (he  method  of  K-ast  s<{uares  to 
equations  formed  from  the  data  furnished  by  that  pliiloso- 
pliLT  himself,  and  assuming  tho  tem|H.'ralurc  to  vary,  first 
as  the  square  of  tlto  cosine,  and  then  as  cos.^  of  Mho  lati- 
tude, that  tltc  mean  temperature  there  is  at  least  equal  to 
94*5®.  It  is  right  to  llbser^'e  however,  that  Humbublt,  in 
a paper  publtishod  in  tho  ' Aimales  dc  C'htmiu*  fur  SopL, 
I ^26,  objectM  to  tho  conclusiuns  of  Mr.  Atkimum.  and  ad- 
heres to  his  own  dctorwinatiuii.  Ur.  (now  8ir  David) 
Brewster,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  tho  * Kdinbunth  Journal 
of  Science,’  by  a reduction  of  observations  made  ut  Ceylon, 
and  assuming  lh«!  temperature  to  vary  according  to  the  law 
of  Mayer,  tlnd.s  8U*99"  for  the  mean  equatorial  tein|>erature. 

An  ins}>«ction  of  (he  isothermal  curriw,  and  particularly 
that  of  .32®  in  tho  aliove  diagmin.  will  sutUoienlly  show  that 
thu  mean  tompeniture  of  thu  terrcslriul  pule  <aumot  Iw  uu 
tainiMl  from  any  simplo  formula  m which  the  variations  aru 
made  to  depend  on  tho  geographical  latitudes  of  place.>. 
And  in  fact  Captain  Seon>shy,  using  thu  formula  of  Mayer, 
and  subtracting  from  the  result  a correction  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  due  to  the  frigoriQc  intlnencc  of  the  ice.  made 
the  mean  temperature  at  the  pole  equal  to  10"  tFahr.l, 
From  tho  oWrvations  of  Captain  (Sir  Edward)  Parry  it 
appears  that  such  temperature  there  must  be  lower  than  3® 
below  tho  zero  of  tho  scale.  Sir  D.  Browster  has  liccn  h*<l, 
IVoin  the  form  of  the  curves,  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  two 
i ixd.ir  points  at  which  the  iticaa  temperature  is  a minimum  . 
he  places  both  of  these  on  thu  parallel  of  80®  N.  lat.,  hut 
one  of  them  is  supposed  to  he  situated  in  95'*  E.  Ion|;.,  witli 
u mean  temperaiure  equal  to  + 1®,  and  tho  other  m 1 00' 
W.  long.,  with  a mean  temperature  equal  to  — 3*5°;  and, 
by  inductions  from  observations,  he  has  given,  for  tho  meuti 
tum)H>ratui'c  at  any  place,  the  formula) 

81*8*8111.  D-f  I®, 

86*3®  sin.  D — 3*5®; 

where  D is  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  nearest  pole. 

By  comparing  the  mean  tuima-rature  at  Van  Diemen's 
Band  with  that  at  the  (^)>c  of  (^xid  Hope,  thu  same  philo- 
sopher conclude<i  that  in  tho  Aiitarotic  regions  there  aro 
two  ;;>oints  of  maximum  cold,  whose  Mtuatioibi  correspond  to 
I those  in  the  horthem  hemisphere.  But  it  is  evident  that 
I obsen'ations  must  be  greatly  multiplied  in  both  hemispheres 
before  the  data  can  l>u  oonsidered  sutUcienl  fur  (he  deter- 
I raination  of  the  isothermal  equator  or  poles : or  to  serve  ae 
a fouiiilation  for  tho  conslrucliun  of  fonuulto  for  tempera- 
ture in  winch  full  confidi-nce  may  bo  placed. 

In  the  ‘Edinburgh  Phil.  Trans.,’  l82U,  Brewster  has  cx 
proM,ed  the  intcrealing  idea  that  some  connexion  exists 
ituiwcen  the  isaihcrmal  and  the  m<ignetic  pdes  of  the  earth  ; 
in  which  case  the  revolutions  of  these  last  may  produce 
cofTCfp(>nding  revolutions  in  the  others,  and  thus  may  serve 
to  explain  iliat  augmeuialbu  of  tem]Hiraluru  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  west  of  Europe  since 
(he  days  of  Cmsor  arul  Ovid. 

ISPAHAN.  [PKiisrA.]  ♦ 
r.SPIDA.  [KivnnsHKRs.] 

ISRAEL.  TRIBES  OF.  r.TKWs.1 

ISSOIRE.  [PuydbDomk.] 

ISSOUDUN,  a town  in  the  department  of  Tndro  in 
France,  on  the  River  TIkuIs,  a tributary  of  the  Amon.  which 
flows  into  the  Cher;  in  46®  5"'N.lat.,  1®  59'E.  long. ; about 
130  miles  in  a direct  line  south  by  west  of  Pari-<.  or  150  by 
itliu  r<jad  through  Montargis  uml  iBurgos.  This  town  is 
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iirst  noticed  in  tho  time  of  Louis  IV.,  Onlremer  (x.o.  936* 
954).  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  untlcr  the  duimnion  of 
lords  of  its  own,  to  whom  U ascribed  the  erection  of  its 
tic,  of  which  only  a laivo  tower  remains.  In  aj).  I'JSU  it 
was  taken  by  Philippe  II.  AugusU  from  the  English,  and 
added  to  tho  domains  of  the  crown.  In  the  religious  wars 
of  the  sixtoenth  century  U came  into  Uie  hands  of  the 
League,  but  A-T).  1589  tho  inhabitants  drore  them  out 
The  town  lost  many  inhabitants  by  the  revocatbn  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  , 

Issoudun  is  in  a fertile  tract,  and  is  partly  on  the  slope  of , 
n hill.  The  streets  oro  broad  and  tho  Iwuses  built  witii  to- 
lerable regularity.  There  are  four  churches,  two  hospitals 
a high-’sehoo),  and  a theatro.  The  population  was,  in  J831, 

1 1,664  ; in  1836,  11,654:  tho  inhabitants  manufacture 
woollen  cloth,  linen,  hosiery,  earthenware,  parchment,  and 
leather  ; they  trade  in  wine,  wool,  curn,  and  cattle : there 
are  ten  Aiirs  in  the  year  for  cattle. 

Issoudun  is  tho  capital  of  an  arrondisseinent  which  com- 
prehends 459  square  miles,  and  had  in  1836  a population 
of  47,578  ; it  contains  4 cantons  and  49  eommuuos. 

ISSUE  is  an  ulcer  artificially  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a constant  purulent  discharge  frum  the  body. 
It  is  usually  made  by  pUming  one  or  more  beads  or  peas  on 
an  incision  through  the  integomenU  in  one  of  the  limbs,  or 
m the  neighbourhood  of  a diseased  part,  and  there  rolainuig 
them  by  adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wound  from 
hesling,  and  keep  it  in  a constant  state  of  suppuration. 
Odior  iMues  aro  made  by  rubbing  caustic  potash,  or  potash 
and  quicklime,  on  a part  of  tho  skin  till  il  is  destroyed  and 
slouglis,  and  by  keeping  open  the  ulcer  thus  formed,  eitlior 
with  poos,  or  very  stimulant  dressings.  8etous  are  another 
form  uf  issue,  made  by  passing  a broad  flat  needle  beneath 
a portion  of  the  skin,  and  retaining  in  the  passage  thus 
formed  either  a skein  of  silk  or  a flat  band  of  caoutchouc. 
Tlie  moxa  and  the  actual  cautery  are  also  sometimes  em- 
ploved  with  tlie  same  view. 

'the  use  of  i»fues  for  the  cure  of  constitutional  disooses, 
under  the  idea  that  they  remove  noxious  principles  ft-om  the 
blood,  is  now  entirely  abandoned ; but  they  are  sometimes 
hod  recourse  to  in  order  to  rustoro  an  habitual  discharge 
which  has  been  checked  by  the  euro  of  any  chronic  local 
(liseoso,  and  tho  oessation  of  which  has  seemed  to  giro  rise 
to  congestion  of  the  head  or  of  any  internal  organ.  But 
tho  principal  v&luo  of  issues  is  os  counter-irritants,  by  esta- 
blishing a disease  which  is  of  itself  unimportant  in  (be 
ueighb^rtiood  of  one  which  by  its  situation  is  more  serious ; 
and  hence  they  are  amongst  tho  roost  important  means  in 
the  cure  of  ehronio  intlammations  of  many  internal  organs, 
and  especially  of  thmio  of  tho  joints  and  of  the  spine. 

ISSUE.  (Law.)  [Plxai)ing.] 

ISSUS,  BArn.E  ok.  [Alexawdzb  III.,  p.  89fi.] 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES.  These  wore  one  of  the  four 
great  national  fostivals  of  Greece,  tho  others  being  tho 
Olympian,  Pythian,  at>d  Nemeon.  They  were  coWbruied 
under  the  presidency  of  tho  Corinthians,  near  Corinth,  on 
the  isthmus  connecting  Peloponnesus  with  ibo  continent, 
and  were  celebrated  at  intervals  of  four  years,  correspond- 
ing with  the  recurrence  of  the  other  festivals  abovemen- 
tioiK-d,  so  that  each  year  had  its  solemnity.  Tho  Isthmian 
games  were  first  established  in  honour  of  Melkertes,  tho  son 
of  Ino  (Paus.,  i.  44) ; but  were  reorganised  by  Theseus  in 
Imnonr  of  Neptune,  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Isthmus. 
The  crowns  bestowed  on  victors  were  of  pine  loaves.  As 
all  these  games  were  simihur  in  their  object  and  ceremonies, 
it  will  bo  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  article  on  the  principal  of 
them,  the  Olympian  Gambs. 

ISnO'PHORI.'a  family  of  Bats.  [CasinoPTBRA,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  2‘2.f 

ISTIUTIU.S.  This  genus  of  Saurians  according  to 
MM.  Dumdriltnd  Bibron.  includes  the  Hi/drruutmM  (Hv- 
drosuuru$  Amboineruii)  of  Knup.  [Iouanid.*.] 

I'STRIA,  the  antiunt  Histria,  a peninsula  on  tho  north- 
east coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  gulf  of  Trieste 
and  that  of  Quamero,  or  Fiume,  h about  50  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  46  miles  across  in  its  broadest 
part,  ending  in  a point  near  Pola.  Till  the  end  of  the  lust 
century  Istna  belonged  to  Venice, except  the  north-western 
part  or  it,  or  tho  territory’  of  Trieste,  which  was  in  the  pos- 
^ssion  of  tho  House  of  Austria,  but  by  tho  peace  of  Compo- 
Formio  in  1797  the  whole  of  it  was  given  up  by  the  French 
to  Austria,  together  with  the  ollurr  territories  of  Venice. 
Istria  new  forms  a circle  of  thu  government  of  Trieste,  iu 


the  kingdom  of  lllyrit.  [Actniu;  Illtmia.]  Its  pni»> 
cipal  towns  are  Cum  d’lstno,  a bishop’s  sue,  with  about 
8900  inhabitauia ; Pirano,  a place  of  considurablo  maritime 
trade,  with  fisheries,  and  about  6U00  inh^ilants;  Ro- 
vigno,  with  9600  inhabitanU;  and  Pola,  a decayed  town, 

I containing  only  a few  hundred  inliabitonta,  but  remarkable 
for  its  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  an  amphitheatre, 
several  temples,  one  of  which  is  dodicaled  to  Augustus,  a 
triumphal  arch  called  Porta  Aures,  &c.  The  aiiiiquities 
of  Pula  have  been  described  by  S(K>n  and  by  Cassat,  ‘ Voy- 
age Pittoresquo  de  Tlstrio  et  Dalinatie,’  with  fine  plates, 
ful.,  Paris,  IsU'i.  Tho  populotiunol'  Istria  under  the  Vune- 
tian  republic  was  02,009  in  1769.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  coasts  are  cluutly  Italians,  who  speak  a dialect  of  the 
Italian,  but  the  |>oa£entry  and  poople  of  the  interior  are 
mostly  of  Sclavoniaii  race,  and  speak  a dialect  of  die 
ScIavDiiian  language,  like  the  Dulniatians  and  Croatians. 
Tbo  country  pi^uces  oil.  good  wine,  fruils,  honey,  corn, 
and  silk  ; it  is  rich  in  salt  and  fiiherios,  and  has  abundant 
quarries  of  freestone  and  marble.  It  bos  some  tanneries, 
and  other  monufactoriot.  but  in  general  the  Industry  of  the 
inhabitants  is  in  a backward  state.  An  offset  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  running  to  the  eastward  of  Trieste,  extends  across  to 
Uie  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Fiume,  and  sends  out  its  arms 
into  the  body  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria.  On  tho  southern 
slopes  uf  lliis  range  several  streams  ritso,  which  water  tho 
vaUeys  uf  Istria. 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  To  what  was  briefly 
said  on  this  subject  in  tbo  article  CrviL  AjtCHirscTURx, 
some  further  account  is  now  added,  which  may  be  intro- 
duced by  observing,  that  instead  of  comprising  buildings  of 
every’  style  and  class  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  the  term  * Italian 
.Architecture'  is  generally  rcslrioled  to  signify  that  generic 
style  fonued  by  thu  revival  ufthe  Roman  oilers,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  them,  and  other  features  derived  from  works  of  tlio 
same  age.  to  buildings  of  every  kind,  domestic  as  well  as 
ublic.  Without  such  limitation,  the  term  would  apply  to 
uildings  having  nothing  else  in  common  than  their  loealitv, 
to  the  Ca  d’Oro  at  Voiiico.  no  loss  than  to  the  works  of  Pal- 
ladio, and  such  modernised  Riiladiamm  as  is  exliibited  ui 
the  design  of  the  Teatro  Fenice  in  the  same  city.  Even 
with  such  limitation,  the  stylo  presents  so  many  varieties, 
both  in  regard  to  modes  of  tre.atinent  and  taste  of  di>sign, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  draw  up  a succinct  account  of  il,  if 
more  bo  attempted  than  to  explain  the  diameter  of  tho 
orders  and  other  leading  external  features,  with  their  np- 

Slication,  and  the  taste  generally  manifasted  in  architectural 
esign. 

Instead  uf  proposing  to  themselves  the  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity  as  models  to  be  freely  followed  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  modified  as  circumstances  should  require,  those  who 
endeavoured  to  fix  a new  style  founded  upon  the  antient 
orders  h^an  by  reduoing  tho  orders  tbemselvos  to  tho 
strictest  mechanical  system  possible ; notwithstanding  that 
for  the  Doric  and  Ionic  they  had  no  better  guide  than  tho 
few  very  debased  and  insipid  specimens  which  occur  in 
Roman  works,  and  tho  ambiguous  explanations  given  in 
the  text  of  Vitruvius.  Supcrstitiously  taking  him  as  an 
infallible  oracle,  they  op]>esr  to  have  looked  at  thu 
examples  which  Roman  structures  afforded  them  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  they  might  bo  made 
to  oorrespoiul  with  his  precepts  and  doctrines:  whereas 
the  more  proper  method  would  havu  been  to  have  abided 
by  the  latter  only  so  for  o.s  they  were  sup]»ortcd  by  tho 
authority  of  tho  actual  example*.  Yet  if.  on  the  one 
hand,  this  bigoted  reverence  for  a writer  who  is  frequently 
very  obscure  a.s  well  os  pedantic,  and  who  is  moreover  liable 
to  Im  greatly  misunderstood  from  the  absence  ofvi.<ibIe  re- 
presentations of  what  he  describes,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a moat  cramned,  dry,  and  formal  system  in  regard  to  oveiy 
member  of  each  order  and  its  proportions;  on  the  other,  it 
did  not  deter  from  setting  aside  ell  classical  precedent  .vs 
r<>Hpccts  almost  every  thing  else  in  a building.  Different 
orders,  or  repetitions  of  the  same  order,  being  applied  to  the 
several  stones  of  buildings  whose  fronts  were  picR’ctl  with 
windows,  it  became  unavoidably  necessary  to  abandon  all 
proportion  of  intcrcolumniation,  and  to  space  the  columns 
ai'^cording  to  the  breodth  of  the  piers  and  the  apertures  be- 
tween them ; which  in  turn  left  hardly  any  alternative  than 
to  engage  the  columns  themselves,  that  is,  to  attadi  cither 
half  or  llirte-quarlcr  columns  to  the  walls,  because  insu- 
lottd  columns  placefl  so  wide  apart  from  c.ioh  other  w tuild 
have  hod  an  exceedingly  poor  and  meagre  effect ; and  where 
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«QC  oMcr  itM  placed  above  another,  tvo  straf^hnf;  rowi  of 
low  inaulatod  pillars — for  low  they  must  be  in  enniparison 
With  the  entire  beif^ht— would  have  produred  an  appearance 
•otilircly  diaaftreuable,  and  inatoad  of  at  all  ornamenting  a 
building,  would  luve  encumbered  it  with  what  would  have 
reaemblod  atagea  of  acofTolding.  Should  any  one  question 
this,  ho  has  inoroly  to  fancy  all  the  columns  brought  for- 
ward two  or  tliree  (bet,  in  the  front  of  Whitehall  chapel, 
and  then  judge  whether  it  would  bo  at  all  improved  by  two 
such  sprawling  gallerws  standing  before  it. 

For  a somewhat  similar  reason,  either  pilasters  were  sub- 
stituted for  engaged  columns,  or  the  entablature  was  made 
to  break  over  every  column, -—as  in  the  building  just  men- 
tioned, which  may  be  referred  to  as  a tolerably  characteristic 
KpcctMcn  of-ltalian  style  in  buildings  of  that  class,  without 
tlioso  capricious  abnormities  which  so  frequently  ofTcnd  us 
vN'cn  in  the  buildings  of  Palladio  himself,  although  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  comparatively  chaste  in  hts  designs. 
For  if.  instead  of  being  thus  broken,  the  entablature  wore 
continued  from  column  to  column  in  each  stor)’,  overhang- 
ing Uie  face  of  the  wall,  it  would  produce  the  appearance  of 
hmviness  as  well  os  weakness. 

One  defect  attending  this  practice  giving  a eepumte 
order  to  each  story  is,  that  the  columns  become  insigni* 
ficant,  both  in  proportion  to  tlie  entire  front  and  to  the 
windows  between  tliero,  more  especinllv  when  the  columns 
are  further  shortened  by  being  placed  on  pedetiiaU.  In 
fact  windowB  and  doors  are  generally  the  produminant  fea- 
tures in  Italian  composition,  even  where  two  scries  are  com- 
prised within  one  order,  being  ccnerally  more  prominent  in 
their  oomkes  and  pediments  than  the  other  projections. 
They  are  often  decorated  with  smaller  columns  or  pilasters 
(os  in  the  front  of  the  Atlas  Fire  Otbee,  Clteapside.  and 
that  of  the  Legal  Assurance  Ofllcc,  Fleet  Street^,  and  Pal- 
ladio has  soroetiraes  loaded  them  by  recumbent  ftguroA  on 
the  raking  cornices  of  their  pediments,  ^mutnnes,  as  in 
the  upper  order  of  the  Procuratie  Nuove,  by  Scamoszi,  at 
Venice,  Ute  windows  (decorated  with  a lesser  order;  arecau*- 
ried  up  to  the  height  of  the  capitals.  In  the  court  of  the 
L^vre  the  pediments  of  the  windows  come  immediately 
beneath  the  architrave  of  the  order,  so  that  in  proportion  to 
the  entire  mass,  and  to  the  windows,  the  enlablaturus  of  the 
several  orders  become  Utile  more  than  dt'cp  moulded  string- 
courses dividing  the  stories  of  the  building,  and  the  columns 
mere  cxplelivu  decorations  atloched  to  the  piers.  The 
oriuunental  details  may  be  in  imitation  of  the  members  of 
an  antient  order,  but  the  cliaracler  of  the  aiiliquu  itself  is 
entirely  gone.  Even  where  the  windows  are  kept  more 
subordinato  to  the  order  itself,  the  effect  of  the  latter  tt  fre- 
quently diminished  by  the  addition  of  a heavy  attic  piercei) 
with  windows  occupying  its  entire  length,  and  surmounted 
in  turn  by  a balustrariu,  having  perhaps  a formal  row  of 
statues  on  its  pedestals,  which  viewed  at  a little  distance 
assume  the  appearance  of  so  many  pinnacles  on  the  summit 
of  the  building,  while  the  balusters  themselves  in  such  case 
suggest  the  idea  of  periurated  battlements,  in  which,  wc  may 
remark,  they  appear  to  have  originatetl,  since  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  their  name  is  derived  from  Baletira,  the 
croiks-bow,  from  which  arrows  wore  shot  tliruugh  apertures 
in  the  {nrapets  of  fortified  buildings. 

Notwithstanding  the  pcdanticul  strictness  with  which 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  different  ortlors,  they  so  seldom 
contribute  anything  either  towards  character  or  effect  in 
external  desipi.  that  tho  Italian  style  exhibits  iiself  to  most 
advantage  where  columns  have  been  discanicd.  and  win- 
dows and  arches  made  the  chief  features  in  the  composition, 
and  the  facade  crowned  by  a bold  and  rich  cornidone.  Of 
tins  particular  style,  in  which  muclt  may  be  cffectcil  by 
means  of  rusticated  surfuccs,  a species  of  dccoratiuii  well 
adaptwl  to  it,  and  admitting  very  great  diversitv  in  itsedf, 
we  nave  a small  yet  exquisite  example  in  the  travellers’ 
Club  House,  Pall  Mall,  whose  two  fronts  serve  to  show 
what  variety  of  expression  may  W thus  obtained.  The 
front  townnls  the  court  of  the  Strand  portion  of  Somer- 
set House  is  also  a good  sample  of  a purificil  Italian  style, 
where  an  order  is  placed  on  a decorated  ba-eioent. 

Of  late  years  the  Italians  have  abandoned  many  of  ibcir 
worst  archiicctural  faiilts,  corruptions,  and  caprices,  and 
that  taste  for  exaggerated  and  frittered  ornament  which, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  forms  so  striking  a con- 
trast to  the  antique.  But  they  arc  still  inclined  to  ‘ swear  by 
Vitruvius,’  and  chcrbdi  a reverence  for  Palladio  and  Vignola. 
Even  Cagnola  (who  died  in  1434),  one  of  their  most  dis- 


tinguished architects,  seems  to  havo  had  Terr  little  fwlinK 
fur  the  beauties  of  Greek  detail  as  connected  with  the 
orders.  In  fact  Greek  architecture  has  hsrdly  been  adopted 
in  any  one  instance,  if  we  except  Canova's  church  at  Pos- 
sagno,  which  has  an  octaslylc  portico  of  two  ranges  of 
columns  of  tho  antient  Doric  order,  whose  frieze  is  en- 
riched with  reliefs  in  the  mcto|x?s.  For  an  account  of  tho 
moilem  Palladian  architecture  of  Italy  wo  refer  to  a papur 
on  the  subject  in  tlic  63rd  number  of  the  * Quarterly  Ro- 
view,’  which  contains  notices  of  several  buildings  Hot  before 
described. 

ITALIAN  DRAMA.  [Rwoush  Draxa.] 

ITALIC  SCHOOL  of  Philosophy  comprises  properly 
two  distinct  schools,  the  Pythagorean  an<l  llie  Kleaiic. 
Occasionally  however  it  has  been  employed  in  a more  re- 
siricud  sense,  and  Italic  and  Pythagorean  have  been  used 
as  equivalent  to  denolctho  same  philosopliical  system.  The 
looseness  and  inconsistency  of  these  different  acceptations 
of  the  phrase  have  led  to  much  confusion  in  the  bislory  of 
philosophy,  by  giving  rise  to  a personal  connection  of  master 
ami  teacher  between  philosophers  who  maintained  rest^- 
tively  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes.  The 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  designation  docs  not  easily  appear, 
uiid  Bccras  to  have  been  owing  to  an  idle  endeavour  on  the 
! part  of  Greek  literary  historians  to  give  uniformity  to  their 
divisions  of  the  history'  of  philosophy,  which  were  principally 
drawn  from  an  outward  circumstance  of  a local  nature,  rallicr 
than  any  internal  character  of  doctrine.  Tims  Wo  have  tho 
Aeiidftny,  the  Stoics  the  Megarians,  the  Eleatirs,  the 
l»n<aus.  and  so  forth. 

ITALY,  one  of  tho  great  natural  divisions  of  Euro^ic, 

• cxieutL  IVom  us  most  sontliern  point,  (Jaiio  dell’  Anni,  in 
] 37®  ai'  N.  lat.,  to  46'  3‘J'  N.  lat,  its  ra'Hit  northern  limit, 
where  tlio  Piavx*.  the  Adda,  Snd  the  Tidno  liave  their 
sourct^s  at  the  fotii  of  tiie  Pennine,  RhCDtian,  and  None 
Al|<s.  It  lies  between  7°  and  14'*3u’£.  long.,  tfae  latter 
lieing  the  longitude  of  the  most  eastern  (loint  of  Italy,  near 
Otranto.  The  noitliern  t>art  of  llalr  is  bounded  on  tho 
north,  north-enst,  aud  north-west  by  inc  AI])s,  which  sweep 
roiiinl  it  in  a seiuicirclc,  beginning  (Vom  the  coast  near 
Nizxa,  on  the  Medilvrrnncnn.  and  extending  to  the  Adriatic 
in  the  neighbourhood  ofTneAte. 

The  ridge  of  the  A}ienninca.  which  runs  along  (ho  Riviera 
of  Genoa,  and  the  northern  boundaries  of  Tuscany,  to 
near  Rimini  on  live  Adriatic  coast,  divides  Italv  into  two 
distinct  regions.  One  of  these  rt'gions  is  situated  north  ol 
J the  Apennines,  and  is  chiefly  ocxupiud  by  the  basin  of  ibe 
I Po  and  its  numerous  oiUuetits;  while  it&  north-east  ex- 
; treiiiily,  which  is  contracted  belwveti  tho  Caraic  Al)tf  and 
the  Adriatic,  contains  tlic  ba>ins  of  tho  Brenta,  the  Piave, 

. .-ind  UicTagliamcnto.  The  whole  region  extends  in  length. 

I from  west  to  cast,  from  Mount  Viso  in  7*  E.  long,  to  tlm 
river  Isonzo  13”  25',  adLslance  of  320  miles.  [Friuli-J  Its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  Tuscan  A|>ennincsto  (hvKmrces 
of  the  Adda,  u about  150  miU*s.  [Po.  Basin  of  thk.] 

Tho  other  region,  wliich  is  the  real  }>cninsula,  extends 
in  a south-east  direction,  between  the  Adriatic  and  tho 
Mediterranean  seas,  for  atxne  500  miles,  its  breadth  varying 
from  130  to  50  miles,  aud  still  less  in  some  parts  of  Calabriu. 
The  Apennines,  aud  tho  lower  ranges  which  ure  r4>nncclc«l 
with  them,  occum'  the  greater  |>nrtof  thu  Italian  iieniiisula. 
Tlie  tractsof  level  oouiury,  with  tlie  excepiiun  of  ine  Roman 
Campaf^a  and  tlie  plains  of  Foggia  and  Catnpunia,  are  iif 
inconsiderable  extent,  and  the  peninsula  may  be  viewed  ns 
determined  in  its  chief  physical  features  by  the  long  rnuun- 
tain  range  which  traverses  it  in  its  whole  length.  [.Vi'iiN- 
NiNES  3 The  Tuscan  Apennines,  after  running  in  a direc- 
tion east-Boutb-east  to  within  a few  miles  of  tho  Adriatii* 
near  Rimini,  make  a bend  to  the  south-south-cast,  and  run 
parallel  to  and  near  the  Adriatic  coast,  towards  which  they 
detach  numerous  offsets  which  terminate  abruptly  on  the 
sea,  whiUt  towards  ibe  Mediterranean  tho  slope  of  llic* 
ground  is  much  more  gradual,  tlie  off>eU  or  secoinlaiy 
ridges  running  more  obliquely  to  the  coast,  and  forming 
considerable  longitudinal  Talleys.  Tlie  larger  rivers  of  tho 
peninsula  arc  on  the  western  side,  and  tlie  principal  basiii.s 
are  those  of  tlie  Arno,  the  Tiber,  the  Garigliaai),  and  the  Vul- 
tumo.  [Aukl’zeo;  Arno;  CAwrAONx  ni  Roma;  P.vp.vj. 
Statks.J  In  tho  neighbourhood  of  Iseniia.  between  the 
sources  of  tho  Volturno  and  those  of  the  Sangro,  tho  main 
ridge  of  the  Apennines  begins  to  run  more  in  the  centre  ot 
the  peninsula,  leaving  to  the  east  (he  vast  plain  of  Fopgia 
[Caimta.nata],  aud  to  Ike  wefll  the  plains  of  Campaiua. 
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tTfcRRA  n Tavoro.]  I'arlljrr  soutli,  Rcnrlho  Bourse*  of  the 

Ol’iintuj  two  (letnch  themselves  from  tl»c  nmiil  sroup, 

o»e  of  whioli  runs  cnstwnrd  throuch  the  Messapian  penin- 
sula, an*t  the  other  wcsiwaru  thrvjugli  the  nenin-’MiIa  of  Sor- 
rento to  Capo  Campanella.  The  reisfrol  enain  <-<*ntinuea  to 
rim  soulhwaril  between  tlie  basin  of  tlie  Sole  on  ono  side. 
nn»l  those  of  the  Bradano  and  li;»Biento  on  the  other.  ^Ba- 
aif.iCATA.]  It  then  runs  throu};h  C^lnbria,  keeping  how- 
over  nearer  to  the  western  than  to  the  eastern  <oa.st,  but 
orcupying  With  its  ofTsefs  nearly  tlni  whole  breadth  of  that 
part  of  the  peninsula,  [('alahria.1 

Northern  Italy  irndudes  tlie  Sanlinian  states,  Txnnbardy, 
Parma,  Modena,  IheVcnciiiin  territories  Bolojma,  Ferrara, 
and  the  Romagna.  Southern  Italy  includes  Tusenny,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Pa|ial  Slates  amhlio  kingdom  of  Naples. 
With  regard  to  climate  and  nsjwt,  the  narrow  strip  ealled 
the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  wliich  stretclies  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea,  may  be  ineludc<l  in  Southern  Italy. 
I'lie  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  several  minor 
ones  Hear  the  coa.st,  belong  to  Italy,  A general  view 
of  the  aurftice  and  gdology  of  Italy  U given  m the  article 
Apknnimks. 

The  climntc.s  of  north  and  south  Italy  are  very  diflerent. 
In  the  north,  frosts  and  snownt'o  of  common  oeeurrence  in 
winter,  and  delicate  plants,  such  as  the  orange  and  the 
lemon,  do  hot  thrive,  except  in  shelterefl  situations ; but  in 
the  south,  especially  near  the  sca-coast,  tender  plants, 
thrive  in  the  oj>cn  air,  and  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  peninsuhi,  os  well  as  in  Sicily,  even  tropical  plants, 
such  ns  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-plant,  the  Indian  fig,  and 
the  date-palm  come  to  maturity.  The  vine  grows  all  over 
Italy,  but  the  bc^^t  wines  are  made  in  the  s*mth.  Tlie  high 
Apennine  regions  however  are  bleak  and  cold  oven  in  the 
south,  and  as  they  are  Imnlly  anywhere  inurh  farther  than  a 
day's  journey  from  the  coa.*t,  there  is  great  variety  of  climate 
ill  the  poninsul.i.  The  staple  products  of  Italy  are  com,  rice, 
wine.  Oil.  silk,  and  fruits  of  every  kind,  and  the  mountains 
ofTord  summer  ])a.slurc  for  the  rattle.  The  system  of  irriga- 
tion prevails  in  the  north,  especially  in  Pieilmont  and  I»m- 
birdy,  but  the  soiilhern  parts  are  subject  to  droughts  in 
summer.  The  rivera  whii'h  have  their  sources  in  tho  Alps 
or  in  tho  higher  Apennines  are  perennial,  whilst  the  other 
streams  arc  mostly  dry  in  summer.  The  atmosphere  is  re- 
liiurkahly  clear,  especially  all  along  the  coast  of  tho  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  tints  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  clouds 
uro  beautifully  warm.  Italy  is  cmpliafu'ally  the  land  nf 
p iinling,  of  mclmly,  and  of  poetry.  The  scenery  of  the  Bay  , 
of  Naples,  of  the  Straits  or  Messina,  and  of  the  Riviera  of ; 
Genoa,  is  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

llintory. — Tho  nnrao  ‘ Italia 'appears  to  have  been  limiterl 
in  remote  times  to  tlie  most  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
as  dcterroineil  by  a line  drawn  from  Turentum  to  Fosiilonia 
(Herodotus,  i.  24;  Dionysius,  i.  7.3);  and  indeed  its  boun- 
driries  were  once  even  more  contrnctotl.  In  the  age  of 
Timicus  (about  SA4  u-C.)  it  stretched  as  fur  north  as  the 
Tiber,  and  beyond  Picenum.  Until  tlie  time  of  Augustus, 
Italia  Proper  was  understood  to  extend  only  as  far  as  the 
Rubicon  on  one  side  and  the  Macm  on  the  other;  the  rest 
was  called  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  country  of  the  Veneli,  and 
Liguria. 

The  history  of  antient  Italy,  os  a whole,  is  a part  of  the 
history  of  Rome,  and  the  history  of  the  several  antient 
divisions,  such  as  Etruria  and  ot)icrs,  requires  a separate 
c onsideration.  The  history  of  those  nations  which  preserved 
their  independence  for  several  centuries  after  the  foundatinn 
of  Rome,  has  been  trcatwl  bv  several  author*,  and  particu- 
larly by  Micali,  Storia  de^h'  Anlicfti  PnjroH  Ifahani.  and 
sketches  of  it  aro  given  in  lliis  work  in  the  articles  Apiti.ia, 
Campania,  Etruria,  &c.  Tlic  reader  may  also  refer  to 
♦the  1st  volume  of  Niebuhr’s  ‘Roman  Histor)'.*  The  period 
that  elapsed  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  is  notico  l 
in  the  articles  Bbi.isarius,  Longobaros,  and  Thbodoric. 

Tho  moilern  history  of  Italy  begins  properly  with  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  who  wa-s  crowned  king  of  the 
Homans  and  emperor  of  the  West  in  the  year  800.  Under 
the  weak  rule  of  his  successors,  tho  counts,  marquises,  and 
other  great  foudatoriea  of  the  new  Western  Empire  became, 
fi(f  /acto,  independent,  and  Italy  was  parcelled  out  Into 
numerous  principalities  or  stales  As  the  princioal  towns 
ose  in  jwpulation  and  wealth  they  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  feudatories,  and  formed  so  many  common- 
wealths. Then  came  innumerable  quarrels  between  the 
towns  and  the  great  lords  • of  the  towns  among  thcmsolrcs : 


ofthe  lords  with  one  nnoihor ; nmj  last  nf  all.  of  part  of  both 
towns  and  lord*  against  tho  kings  of  Gemiiny.  who  stylod 
IhomBcIvnathe  snei-cssors  of  Cliarlcroagne.  and  assumed  tb** 
oficn  mervly  nominal  title  of  kings  of  lioly  and  emperors  erf 
the  West.  (Gitblphs  AND  GuiBKtiNKs.)  In  the  midsiof  nil 
this  confusion  some  considerable  sf.-itcs  wwe  forraml,  sueli 
as  the  Papal  State,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  under 
tho  Norman*,  the  republic*  of  Vonice,  Floretu'e.  and  Genoa, 
and  lastly  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Thu  dukes  of  Savoy,  origi- 
nally a transalpine  dynasty,  also  acquiriMl  large  posaessioiis 
on  the  smith  side  of  the  Alp*.  we  have  the  origin  of  the 

present  Italian  state*.  A ireneral  history  of  niudcrn  Italy  is 
a most  intricate  and  tiiiinnnageablc  subject;  sketches  of  the 
history  of  the  various  states  are  given  in  the  articles  Ama- 
vr.vs,  Fixirrnck.  Oknoa.  Sicily,  Vbnicr.  &c. 

At  the  bt'ginnhig  of  the  sixteenth  century  Charli»  W 
cstablishcil  by  conquest  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria  over  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  over  tho  kingdomK  ot’ 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which  dominion,  ou  hi*  abdication,  lie 
gave  up  to  his  son  Philip  II.  and  liU  siiecosjiors  uf  the 
Spanish  branch  ofthe  House  of  Austria.  Spain  coitiiuuud 
to  rulo  thc*o  fine  territories  till  the  beginning  of  th« 
eighteenth  century,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  Spanirb 
branch  of  tlie  House  of  Ausiria,  I^nnburdy  was  iranslurrcit 
to  the  Gorman  branch  of  tho  same  House,  and  Naples,  and 
Sicily  were  formed  into  an  iiidupondunt  kingdom  under  a 
Spanish  infante.  The  dnke  of  Savoy  at  the  same  tiuiw 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  The  work  of  amal- 
gamation, consolidation,  and  national  independenco  in  luily 
made  great  progress  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
Venice,  Tuscany,  Genoa,  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  Naples 
nd  Sicily,  figured  among  the  sovereign  stales  of  Europe, 
while  the  only  jiart  jx>ssesse«l  by  a furoipn  power  was  Lom- 
bardy. The  Fircnch  revolution  and  subsequent  invasion 
of  Italy  derangwl  this  order  of  things.  Under  the  pretonw 
of  establishing  republic*  tho  French  exercised  a military 
sway  over  Italy,  whilst  Venice  disappeared  from  tho  list  «f 
sovereign  stales  and  became  an  Austrian  province.  Najx>- 
leon,  having  become  emperor,  formed  a kingilom  of  Italy 
which  however  did  nut  imdude  one  third  of  Italy:  ite 
annexed  anuiber  third  to  the  French  empire,  :ind  gave 
Naples  to  his  brothordn-hiw  Murat.  In  1814  tho  Fionch 
ovncualcd  Italy,  and  the  former  states  were  restored,  with 
the  exception  of  Venice,  which  remained  under  Austria. 
Genoa  was  annexed  to  tho  Sardinian  monarchy,  which 
kingilom  and  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies  aro  now  the  two  prin- 
cipal Ilolian  powers:  the  Popo  and  Tuscany  are  the  Uvo 
next  in  importance.  Several  little  territuriea  and  juri.-«hc- 
tions  on  the  coast  and  the  island  of  Elba  were  annexed  to 
Tuscanv.  and  it  was  also  stipulated  that  on  the  demiso  of 
Maria  Louisa.  ducbe*»  of  Parma,  the  duke  of  Lucca  sIm>u1<1 
succeed  to  her  stales,  and  Luixra  should  lie  annexed  to  Tii*- 
enny.  Upon  ihewholc  therefore  tho  work  of  amalgamation 
and  consolidation  hu*  made  furtlver  progress  in  the  pre^unt 
century.  Tho  licst  general  historians  of  modern  luiiy  arc 
Guiccianlini,  * Storia  d'ltalia,’  wiih  the  contimmtion  by 
Botia  till  IH14;  Muratori,  ' Annali  dTialia,’  continued  by 
Oippi  till  1820.  and  Busii,  'Storia  d’iialia. Anlica  e Mo- 
derna.’  Histories  of  particular  stales,  towns,  and  perio<l* 
are  innumerable;  the  history  of  Florence  has  Iwcn  written 
bv  Moli*pini,  Dino  Oimpagni,  Villani,  i’oggio,  Hruiii. 
MnohiaveUi,  Varehi,  Segni,  &c.  Pignotti  and  Gailuzxi 
have  WTitien  a general  liistory  of  Tuscany ; ihnt  of  Nuplcs 
by  Giannonc,  has  been  continue<l  by  Colleualo  the  prc*uiU 
time:  Giulitii,  Rosmini,  and  Verri  hove  mitten  the  hMory 
nfMilan;  a scries  of  writers  have  ticated  of  the  history  of 
Venice,  * Istorici  dello  coso  Vencxiane,’  and  the  liu-tormns 
of  Genoa  aro  o<iually  numerous,  llicre  is  hardly  a town  m 
Italy  which  cannot  lioast  it*  native  chronicler.  Among  the 
foreign  historians  of  Italy,  SiMuondt  desen-cs  oii>ecia)  inen- 
ti»n  for  the  ' Histoiro  dcs  R«''publu|uc*  Italienncs.’  a work 
nfva.st  rcs(>arch.  of  cunsciemious  accuracy  os  to  fact*,  and 
of  attractive  eltKjucnre,  but  with  a decided  bias  in  its  judg- 
ments anrl  inferHiices  in  favour  of  those  very  unequally  ad- 
ministered and  very  factious  and  turbulent  municipul  com- 
munities. 

Pofitical  D/mtons. — ^Tbe  area  of  Italy,  with  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  tlic  adjacent  small  islands,  is  estimated  at  about 
123.000  English  Mpmro  miles,  and  tho  po]>ulation  is  cstt- 
matcvl  at  21  milhonK. 

The  f blowing  view  i»  from  Count  Serristori's  ‘ Saggio 
S‘ati*tico  dell*  Italia’ (Vienna.  1833);  the  areas  aro  Ukcii 
from  Neigebaur's  ‘ Gomulde  itolicns'  (Vienna,  1832),  but 
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ihcy  arc  to  be  coni^iilcrcd  only  as  npproxitnatioiis,  a*  there 
is  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  various  nutUnrilies. 

'l*ho  Lcmuakiio-Vkmkto  kin^ora,  of  which  the  emperor 
of  Austria  is  king.eoiisistsof  two  irroat  divisions:  Provjxicio 
l^mbnnle.  or  ('uvoniraeut  of  Milan,  with  an  urea  of  8460 
wjuare  miles,  and  2,379,000  inhabitaiiU;  and  Pruvincie 
Vonete,  or  poTemraent  of  Venice,  with  9472  square  miles, 
and  1,900,000  inhabitants,  2.  The  Saejunian  monarchy 
consists  of  two  f^rcat  divisions:  the  Siati  di  Terra  Furrua, 
Of  continental  territories,  with  an  area  of  20,850  square 
miles,  and  3,760,000  inhabitants,  and  the  island  of  Sas> 
dinia,  with  an  area  of  &200  square  miles,  and  610,000  in- 
hahiumis.  3.  The  Grand  Ducliy  of  TrscAXY.  with  an  area 
of  8701)  square  miles,  and  1 ,300,000  inhabitants.  4.  Duchy 
of  LrcCA.  with  an  area  of  420  square  milos,  and  162,800 
inhabitants.  6.  Duchy  of  Pakma,  with  an  area  of  2300 
s<{uarc  miles,  and  464,000  inliabilants.  6.  Duchy  of  Mo* 
nKMA  and  Massa.  w ith  an  area  of  2068  square  miles,  and 
350,000  inhabitants.  7.  Konubhe  of  Sax  Majuno,  with  un 
area  of  27  square  miles,  anu  7000  inhabitants.  8.  Papal 
Statk#,  with  an  areaof  17,800  srpiaro  miles,  and  2,707,000 
inhabitants.  9.  Tiie  kingdom  of  the  Tvro  Siciliks.  con* 
sutmg  of  two  groat  divbions : Domiitj  di  qua  dal  Faro,  nr 
kint^dom  of  Naples,  with  an  area  of  31,610  srtuare  miles, 
and  5.809,000  inhabiiants;  and  Domiiij  di  la  <ml  Faro,  or 
Sicily,  with  an  area  uf  12,900  square  miles,  and  l,6i)l.009 
inhabitants. 

Thu  most  densely  inhabited  stale  is  that  of  Ltirco,  which 
contains  362  individuals  for  every  square  mile,  and  one  ' 
proprietor  fur  every  four  inliahitants.  Next  to  it  in  popu- 
lation come  the  Lomburd  provinces.  The  mot»l  thinly  in- 
habited parts  arc  the  Campagna  of  Romo  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  There  is  no  country  of  Europe  which  has  so 
many  considerable  tuwns  in  proportion  to  its  extent  asltuly. 
Rcsiiies  cne  city,  Naples,  which  luu  alxivo  350,000  inha- 
bitants, thore  arc  sLx  others,  namely,  Milan.  Venice,  Turin. 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Palermo,  wltich  exceed  100,000  each; 
five  more,  namely,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Verona,  Bologna,  ami 
Mes.«ino,  have  fr<mt  60.UU0  to  bO.OUU  ; six  contain  bctweim 
3li,00U  and  40,000,  namdy  Pnduii, Vicenza,  Parma,  Bergamo. 
Brescia,  and  Catania;  seventeen  contain  from  20,uuu  to 
30,000,  namely,  Alc-saiidria,  Asti,  Cremona,  Pavia,  ^Ianlua, 
Piacenza,  Modena,  Lurca,  Pisa.  Siena,  Ancona,  Perugia, 
Ferrara,  Kavcima,  Fopgia,  Trapani,  and  Cagliari;  and  a 
still  greater  number  liavc  n }>opuUiion  varying  fruin  lU,00(i 
to  20.000.  The  ^Hjpnlaliou  U everywhere  on  the  increasii, 
at  the  nvemqe  mlo  of  iHie  per  cent,  nunuuliy. 

Of  the  actual  social  ctmdiUuii.  maimerji,  and  temper  of 
the  italiaoH.  wo  have  had  numerous  oceounls  from  travellers 
since  the  piaice.  All  those  which  affect  to  give  a general 
sketch  of  Italian  character,  oven  the  hvsl  of  them,  are  im- 
}>crfcct,  and  partly  inaccurate ; ond  this  they  iiecebsarily 
must  be.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a foreigner  to  have 
all  the  ro(}'aisitcs  for  such  a work — the  time,  the  prcpaniiury 
information,  the  fiicilitics,  the  intruductioh  to  tiie  varivuis 
rhusscs  of  society,  which  would  be  requiailo  to  sucure  a satis- 
factory performance  of  the  task.  Italy  is  not  one  countrv, 
inhabit^  by  one  people  lon|^  fashioned  nnd  amalgamated 
under  one  central  govcmnieut,  and  receiving  its  furiii  and 
pressure  from  the  inilucnce  of  one  capital.  There  are  nut 
only  many  provincial  differences,  as  m Fiaiu-o  ami  othci 
compact  stutes,  but  natianal  differences  of  character,  dif- 
ferent institutions  and  customs,  nml  even  dillbrcnt  lan- 
guages. The  steady  ploildiiiv  inhubitouts  uf  thu  l>roa<l, 
level,  and  rich  plain  of  the  l*o  aro  u very  different  sort  of 
people  from  the  ortivc.  frugal,  money -seeking.  adveuliimu% 
riml  free-spirited  Genoese,  or  tlie  caustic^  refined,  but  some- 
what consequential  and  verbose  Tuscans ; while  iheTust'an 
himsolf  is  ilifferent  from  the  mercurial,  fantasticiil,  careless 
nnd  pleasurc-sookmg,  but  quick  und  acute  Neiqiulilan. 
Again,  Italian  duinostic  society  is  not  of  easy  access  to 
foreigners;  the  Italians  are  more  resenvd  titan  the  French, 
and  llmro  is  also  a remarkable  diflcrence  between  the  man- 
ners uf  the  various  classes,  and  between  Uio  iuhabiiunts  uf 
the  towns  and  the  country  people.  It  may  be  atiirmcti 
however  uf  the  Italians  that  (hey  arc  possessed  of  great 
capabilities,  fit  for  all  intellectual  pursuits,  snd  for  art  in 
general;  tliat  they  have  a quick  diiiccrnment,  considerable 
elasticity  uf  temper  and  liuxibility  uf  disposition  ; a natural 
tasto  fur  music  and  poetry ; tliat  they  are  more  fund  of 
ploasuro  than  of  assiduous  Isbour,  more  inventive  titan  per- 
severing, naturally  uf  warm  and  kiml  feelings,  but  prune  to 
suspicion  and  joslousy.  Morals  in  Italv  have  greatly  im- . 


proved  within  tho  last  half  century,  owing  chiefly  to  n 
greater  diffusion  of  iustrucliun,  bolter  laws,  and  a better 
System  of  police.  Ileiiwus  crimes  sre  becomo  much  more 
rare,  but  considerable  looseness  of  comluct  still  exists  in 
(he  towns:  much  time  is  luat  in  idle  gsllantry,  and  tho  con- 
jugal bond  is  nut  suflicienlly  rcs^weted,  especially  among 
the  middling  and  higher  classes,  though  this  remark  ad- 
mits of  counc  of  innumerable  cxneptiuns.  The  charge 
however  is  applicable  to  utlier  southern  countries  besides 
Italy.  Industry  bos  msdo  and  is  making  oousiderablo 
progress;  better  modes  of  agriculture  have  been  adopted, 
manufactories  arc  establishc<l  everywhere,  new  roa<U  and 
canals  have  been  made,  particularly  in  Loml>ardy,  the 
Sardinian  states,  and  Tuscany;  und  several  railways  ore 
in  course  of  being  laid.  The  chiof  towns  arc  all  embel- 
lished and  iiicre.'ialng  in  population.  The  roaxitime  trade, 
especially  of  Genoa,  L^hurn,  Yonico,  and  Naples,  is 
thriving,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Trieste.  And  hero  wo 
may  ol^rvo  that  tho  trade  with  Italy  is  of  greater  im- 
orlnnce  to  England  than  is  commonly  imagined : it  appears 
y tlie  otlieial  returns,  that  the  value  of  Brituli  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  to  Italy  amounts  nearly  to  tlireu 
millions  sterling  annually,  exclusive  of  colonial  produce, 
which  is  more  than  is  exported  to  any  other  European 
country,  with  the  exception  uf  Germany.  The  annual  im- 
ports from  Italy  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  about  otw 
million  and  a half  sterling. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  given  tho  best  sccouuu  of 
particular  parb  of  Italy  in  tlio  present  century,  we  may 
mention  Uuso,  * Letters  from  the  Nurlh  of  Italy,’  which 
treat  of  the  Venetian  territories;  Cliateauvioux's  ‘ Ix'Urvs 
Unites  d’ltulio,'  chiully  on  thu  stale  uf  agricuUute;  Kuppcl 
Craven,  ' Tours  in  Calabria  and  the  Abnizzi Tournou,  ii 
his  eluhorate  work  ‘Eludes  statUtiquus  sur  Uuiue  ct  lu 
Fartio  Mcridioimlu  dcs  Ktats  Uoinaiiis,*  which  gives  a huih- 
fu)  account  of  that  iuqxirlunt  portion  of  Italy;  and  a vci\ 
impartial  article  on  'Kducatum  in  Tii-cany  in  ]83o.’  in 
No.  III.  of  tho  • Quarterly  Journal  of  Educaliun.’  burnt 
iiifuruuiiun  cuncurmjig  Italian  society  and  manners  nuiv 
also  bo  derived  from  MilUu,  ‘ Voyages  cn  I’icuiont;’  Vievi> 
seux,  * Italy  and  the  Italians  in  the  Nineteenth  CuiUur>  ; 
.Sunuud,  ‘Voyage  en  liuliu,’  though  Imrriudly  written  su  l 
deficient  in  di-cnmination  ; Valery,  ‘ Voyages  Ultcraiiu.,  c.. 
Iialie Della  Maimom  ami  Captain  Smyth  ' On  the  Ulan  \ 
of  baidiiiia;’  (.laptaiu  Smyth  ‘On  the  Island  uf  Sieil) 
and  Benson’s  'Curaica,'  which  lost  i’l  essentially  an  Iialian 
i&laml,  although  belonging  to  France.  Two  cvitu-ul 
hUotclies  'Oil  inodorn  Books  of  Travels  ui  Italy’  appisirL'd 
in  Nos.  IV.  ond  Vlll.  of  tho  ‘Quarterly  Journal  uf  Edu- 
cationand  ttiiolhor  ou  Valery's  book  in  No.  33  of  the 
‘ Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  January,  1S36.  Accounb  o( 
tho  state  of  education  in  all  ib  bratichcA  in  the  various 
Italian  states  are  given  in  Nos.  I,  V.,  VI..  and  XVI.  of 
the  ‘Quorlorly  Jourual  uf  Education.’  Klcincntary  or 
jittpular  educalkm  is  best  attended  to  in  lAjmbardy  and 
Tuscany  : but  it  is  making  progress  also  in  the  other stuto^. 
Tho  Judicial  system  has  also  received  considerable  im- 
proveinoiiu  lu  Tuscany,  Naples,  and  Genoa  examinations 
of  witnesses  and  liials  are  now  public ; while  in  other  stales 
tho  system  of  w.'-itten  dejjosittons  and  trials  wiih  cW<d 
dimrs  still  prevails.  Torture  has  been  long  since  univer- 
sally obolislied.  The  InquisUioa  exisb  only  in  the  Papal 
Status. 

/talian  Jujigtuigg  and  Litffraiure.^-The  language  calUil 
Italian  is  the  written  language  ofitaly,  and  bears  the  same 
analogy  to  tho  spoken  language  uf  'fuscany  and  Uume  u.> 
the  written  languages  of  France  and  England  bear  to  the 
oral  language  smken  in  the  towns  and  provinces  of  Iboso 
respective  kmgAims  in  which  dialects  do  not  prevail.  But 
while  in  France  and  England  the  use  of  (balecis  is  confiucii 
in  great  measure  to  the  peasantry  of  ilistxicU  remote  frwm 
tho  capitals  or  to  tnouulaiuuus  parts,  must  uf  the  Iiolian 
slutes  have  each  a hvaq;  dialect,  which  is  the  oral  l.vuguuge 
of  the  iieople,  and  sunken  cveu  hy  educiiUxl  p<Mplc  among 
ihemsulves.  although  all  educaU*d  people  speak  also  the 
Ituhan  or  common  writion  language,  which  they  learn  as  a 
branch  of  education.  ITie  dialects  of  Italy  are  numerous, 
,vnd  moht  of  them  contain  wriiten  and  printed  works, 
fiially  play  s and  othur  i^xrms,.  The  principal  dialects  aro 
the  following: — 1.  The  MilaiH.^se  is  spoken  at  Milan  and  iti 
territory,  with  some  variations  accordilig  to  the  differont 
disir.cb.  li  has  been  cultivated  by  sound  writers  uf  cool 
puetkoi  guuius,  such  os  Moggi,  Porini,  and  iu  our  t-,no> 
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by  Groini  and  l*nrla<  A selection  of  Milanese  poems  has 
bccti  made.  ‘ CoUizioii©  dolle  roigUori  Oiktc  scrilte  in 
DialcUo  Milanese/  veU.  I2ino.  i.  The  V eneliau  is  one 
of  tin;  most  (graceful  of  the  Italian  dialects,  anil  under  the 
lute  republic  was  the  language  of  the  sonato  and  of  the 
Courts  of  justice.  There  arc  numerous  writers  in  this  dia- 
lect ; among  others.  Grilti,  I.,amberli.  Goldoni,  and,  in  our 
timo,  Buratti.  A selection  has  been  likewise  mode  of  these, 
‘ Collfzione  dollo  migliori  Opere  scritte  in  Dialetto  Vene- 
ziano/  M vols.  12rao.  3.  The  Mantuan  dialect  has  been 
illuRlrated  by  the  wniiiiigs  of  the  eccentric  wayward  monk 
Kolcngo.  •].  Cairo  has  written  in  the  Piedmontese,  and 
AUieri  has  given  a short  vocabulary  of  it,  with  the  corre- 
sponding wortU  in  Tuscan.  The  Piedmontese  has  consi- 
ilemblo  atPinity  w'ith  the  l^ngncdocian  and  other  Homanco 
tilaleels.  5.  Genoese:  Poglicttu  and  Cavalli  arc  two  of  the 
bast  wrilcTH  in  this  dialect.  6.  The  BologncfiO  is  one  of  the 
most  uncouth  dialects  of  Ituly,  but  it  has  some  poets, 
amimg  others  Giulio  Cesam  Croce.  These  are  the  prin- 
ci|>al  dialects  of  North  Italy,  l>esid>>s  which  there  are  many 
oilier  l>)cal  ones,  such  os  Hrexciano,  Kcrgnmasco,  that  of 
Padua,  which  resembles  tlio  Venetian,  and  that  of  the 
Friuli.  In  S^mth  Italv  the  principal  dialects  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 7.  The  Neapolitan,  or  Apulian,  was  tlio  language 
spoken  at  the  amrt  of  Frederic  II.  in  tlio  thirtoonth  cen- 
tury. an<l  in  which  the  history  of  Ih.nt  priiwe  by  the  con- 
tmnprtmry  chroniclor  Matteo  Spimdio  is  written.  It  was 
aftcrwanls  sjH>ken  at  the  court  of  the  Anjou  and  Aragonese 
kings  of  Naples,  and  has  bocn  in  fact  used  within  our  own 
limes  by  King  Ferdinand  nnd  bis  oourticra.  It  in  very 
c.ipious,  abounds  \vith  diminutives  and  vltui>erative  terms, 
and  is  well  suited  for  bnmd  Immonr  and  for  the  purpose  of 
imitative  hnrmony.  The  Nuat»oliton  among  all  other  ItMlinn 
dialects  has  been  perimns  the  inobt  cultivated  by  writers. 
There  is  n colloetSon  of  NeaiHililan  poems  in  28  voUnnes, 
<«*vcral  of  which,  such  as  those  by  Corlc1^e.  Sgrtittendio, 
CnpaMO.  both  in  the  liumorons  nnd  the  pathetic  styles, 
liavc  considorable  poetical  merit.  The  other  South  Italian 
dialect  is,  8,  tho  SiHlian,  which  rati  boast  of  Giovanni  Meli, 
dt*od  not  many  years  since,  who  ranks  among  the  first  lyric 
poets  of  Italy,  and  whose  works  bare  been  collected  and 
published  in  swen  volumes.  Between  tlie  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian  w the  Culabrian  dialect,  which  participates  tooro 
of  tho  latter,  and  in  which  there  is  a spiritcil  version  of 
Tiissij’s  ‘ Gerusnlemme.'  Lastly.  9,  the  dialect  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  has  a great  re»cmblance  to  the  Cafa- 
hnian  and  Valcneian  and  other  dialects  of  the  Romance  or 
Provei^l  language.  Tho  Sardinian  is  also  a written  dia- 
lect. There  is  an  article  ‘ On  tho  Study  of  tho  Italian 
I.Anguagc  and  Literature*  in  Nos,  X.  and  XII.  of  the 
• .Journal  of  Education/  and  another  ‘On  the  Dia)iK*ts  and 
I-itoraturc  of  Southern  Italy’  in  No.  IX.  of  the  ‘Foreign 
Ouurierly  Review’  for  Novcmlier,  1839. 

The  Italian  dialects  must  not  bo  considered  :is  corrup- 
tions of  the  written  Italian,  but  as  Innunoges  W'hich  have 
an  alRnity  to  and  are  anterior  to  if,  and  derived  from  (be 
r.jrmpt  dialects  of  the  fnmdiar  Latin  or  Roman  which  were 
sjMDken  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  remote  from  Rome,  and 
perhaps  also  in  part  from  the  older  languages  of  Italy 
exisiinj  pluvious  to  the  Roman  conquest  The  influx 
of  the  norlhcrn  nations  eficcted  a total  corruption  of  tho 
spoken  Latin ; articles  and  auxiliaries  were  introduced ; 
terminations  wore  nlttred  or  neglected ; some,  though  not 
n great  many,  words  of  Teutonic  origin  wore  introdnec'l ; 
and  s*ario«s dialects  rcBullcd  from  these  rarions  comhinations 
which  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Roinane,  Ko- 
manic,  or  Romance  language,  like  tlioise  sjioken  in  tho 
south  of  France.  The  dialects  spoken  in  Central  Italy  re- 
tained a greater  affinity  to  one  another,  iw  wcU  as  to  their  | 
common  Latin  parent.  If  wo  look  at  the  old  chronicles 
and  other  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century, written  in  a 
familiar  style,  whether  at  Naples,  Rome.  Bologna,  or 
Tnseany,  we  see  a great  similarity  in  their  syntax  and 
elyimilogy.  Tho  oral  dialect  of  Tuscany  seems  to  have 
attained  a considerable  degree  of  ^KilUh  and  grammatical 
regularity  sooner  than  the  others ; probably  it  had  never 
been  so  corrupt  a.s  the  itist,  owing  to  tho  local  iKisition  of 
Tuscany,  which  was  not  extensively  or  permanently  colonizecl 
by  the  iiorthenj  tribc^  and  tUo  owing  to  the  early  independ- 
eni'o  of  the  Ttueoacnies,  tnd  their  pro>perily  and  civiliza- 
tion. In  tho  rost  of  Italy  a few  men  of  education  used 
als<*  an  oral  bngnajje  more  A&ned  than  tho  generality  of  the 
people,  which  was  call^  lingu  Aullea,  or  Cortigiaiia,  and 


thus  tho  early  versifiers,  including  princes  and  eouiiiors, 
Frederic  II.  and  his  chancellor  Pietro  doUe  Vigno  at 
Naples,  Guido  GuinicclU  and  Fri  Guidullo  at  Bologna, 
Guido  dellc  Colonnc.  a Sicilian.  Can  della  Scale  at  Verona, 
Guido  da  Polenta,  prince  of  Ravenna,  wrote  in  a Ungnago 
uliich  differs  Utils  from  that  of  Bruootto  Latini,  Guiliun 
d’Arezzo,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  other  Tuscan  poets  of  the 
some  age.  But  Tuscany  had  this  ad\'antage  over  tho  rest, 
that  its  familiar  spoken  langiuigc  was  more  generally  {m>- 
listicd,  so  ns  to  roscrable  the  jmetioel  ami  select  langunge 
of  the  other  Italians,  and  the  Tuscan  poets  had  the  bonofit 
of  writing  in  a living  dialect,  ‘ lingua  vulgaic,’  and  tbeir 
poems  were  understood  by  the  generality  of  their  rountiy- 
luon.  The  writers  of  the  fourteenth  ceutury,  Dante,  Dmo 
Ooinpagni,  Petrarch.  Hoccaceio,  Cino  da  Pistojo,  Saccheiti. 
Viilani,  Pambdfini,  were  uU  Tuscans,  and  they  )>ermancuilr 
impressed  on  the  written  language  of  Italy  the  stomp  ^ 
Tuscan  spirit  and  idiom.  As  }>eople  of  education  in  every 
port  of  Italy  applied  themselves  to  wrilo  in  tho  * lingua  voi- 
garo.’  the  use  of  writing  in  Latin  being  gradually  dropped, 
tbLi  ‘ lingua  volguru,’  or  written  Italian,  began  to  furni  an 
essential  part  of  education,  and  all  lIuMie  who  received  soliool 
instruction  learned  to  speak  it  more  (w  Iceis  correctly.  U 
came  allorwards  to  be  adopted  in  many  places  as  the  language 
of  the  government,  of  the  courts  of  juslice.  of  the  pulpit,  ami 
of  the  stage,  and  thus  it  bos  been  styled  emphatically  the 
Italian  langnagc,  bocansoit  is  used  as  the  general  modiuni 
of  I'ommunicaticm,  written  and  oral,  all  over  the  peninsula. 
But  it  is  nowhere,  except  ih  Tuscany  and  in  part  of  the 
Itnimui  Htates,  the  language  of  the  lower  onlers  the  lan- 
guage of  tho  mirtcry,  of  the  markets,  of  convivial  Juini- 
linritv,  of  every-day  life.  Its  general  adoption  is  however 
strongly  urged  of  late  years  by  the  varions  governments, 
ami  fwirttculnrly  attended  to  in  all  olomontary  schools. 

The  writi-r*  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  called  by  the 
Tu'wans  the  ‘TriMK-nlisli,’  and  tlicy  arc  considorod  by  many 
Rs  the  pnre.M  models  of  Italian  composition.  In  the  fif- 
teenth eentiiry  lliere  was  o retrograde  movement  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  tho  Italian  language.  The  Latin  again  resumed 
the  n>oendency  as  a %vrittcn  language,  and  tho  ‘ lingua  vol- 
gare’  was  left  to  the  vulgar,  or  employed  merely  for  fiimiliar 
puiqioseM.  The  discovery  of  the  aniient  classics,  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law.  the  arrival  of  uiany  learned 
Greek  refugees  flying  from  the  Ottoman  conqtieror,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  whose  Innguam  waa^the 
Latin — all  these  rtrcumsiancea  gave  a general  impulse 
towards  classical  learning,  and  ll>e  Italian  literati  dhulainiHl 
to  write  except  in  tho  language  of  their  proanraed  fore- 
fathers. Alberti,  BroecioUni,  Bruni,  Filelfo,  Pannmrita, 
Platina,  Pontann,  Valla,  Ficino,  and  other  learned  men  and 
also  Women  of  that  age,  wroto  in  Latin.  But  I.xironfi»  do* 
MctlicI  ut  Florrnre,  the  Este  at  Ferrara,  tho  Goiuagn  at 
Mantua,  countennnceil  Italian  jKietry,  and  Pulci,  Bello,  and 
Bojirdo  gaw  tlio  first  sjaH-imons  of  the  Italian  epic,  white 
Poiiziano  and  Lorenzo  himwelf  excelled  in  lyrics.  In  fliis 
same  century  CenninoGennInI  wrote  an  Italian  trealisoupon 
painting,  and  the  illustrious  Ix-onardo  «ln  Vinci,  painter, 
architect,  and  engineer,  composed  his  precepts  on  the  same 
art,  which  were  pnldished  bmg  afior  nis  death;  ' Tratlato 
della  Pittura/  1C5I. 

The  sixteenth  century*  was  tho  second  mrn  of  Italian 
literature.  It  has  been  styled  the  ageof  Ia*oX.,  bemuse  timf 
pontiff,  in  tlic  early  part  of  the  century,  surrounded  himsflf 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  But  the 
two  great  historians  and  slatesraen  Marbiavelli  and  GuUei- 
ardini,  the  ‘ Divino  Ariosto,’  and  MicheUingelo  BuonaiToli, 
who  was  srnlptcr.  painter,  nrelntect,  and  piH*t.  are  four 
names  sufficient  of  themselves  to  adorn  any  age  or  country. 
The  other  principal  writers  of  the  si\te*mth  centurv  were: 
the  historians  und  hiograpliers.  Varchi,  Segni,  Benubo, 
Parnta,  Davanzatl,  Costanzo,  Vassari,  Cellini ; the  poets, 
Sannazarn,  Borni,  Molza,  Trissino,  Gnarini,  and  above  all 
Tasso:  the  essayists,  Cnstiglione,  Della  Ca.>»a,  Sjieroni,  and 
Bottero;  the  critics,  Castclvctro  and  Salviali;  the  novelists, 
Bandcdlo,  Firanruola,  Grazzini ; the  arclntecl.s,  BtmM*ci  d.a 
Vignola,  Palladio,  and  Marchi,  and  numerous  otliers  in 
almost  every  branch  of  learning.  The  learnctl  Sigonio, 
Baronins,  Panvinio,  Vida,  the  jurists  Alriati  and  Tnra- 
minl,  tho  mathematicians  Maundico  and  Cordano,  and 
many  other  men  of  science,  wrote  in  Litiii.  Tlic  authors  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ore  called  by  the  Italians  ‘ Cinqnecc-n- 
tisti/and  are  considered  as  models  of  Italian  writing,  ibough 
some  critics  obscn'c  in  most  of  them  a falling  off  from  ties 
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fresliness  and  racmoss  of  the  great  Klorcntmc  writers  of 
the  fourfecnih  reutury. 

The  seumieunlh  centurt',  caHe<!  by  the  Italians  the  age 
uf  the  Sricntiati,  exhibited  a detretteracy  of  loite»  both  in 
litemlure  and  the  aru.  Tlio  Uaidcn  yoke  of  Spanish  vice- 
rc«y«.  onnod  witii  all  the  terrors  of  deU-gatod  ubsoUili>m  and 
of  clerical  inquisition,  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  very  eto 
menu  of  government  and  administration,  weighed  heavily 
over  the  ilnc.it  regions  of  Italv.  The  miseries  resulting 
from  that  system  have  been  described  by  Itoccalmi  and 
Giannono,  and  again  vividly  retraced  in  our  own  time,  by 
Manzoni  in  his  * I*romeKsi  Sp<»si.*  and  by  Canid  in  his 
* Hagionamenti  sullaStoriHLombarda  del  Scculo  XVI.’  Ti:e 
Italian  writers  and  especially  the  poets,  adopted  a turbid 
hyperbolical  style,  replete  with  false  c.)iiccplionK.  and  all  inc 
tinsel  of  rhetorical  adulation.  The  schoul  of  Marini  and  of 
his  worse  diM'i]iles  has  become  ])rovcrhial  os  the  school  of 
depraved  lu.*iU!  in  composition,  However  the  same  causes  uf 
mental  degradation  and  corruption  did  not  operate  equally 
over  all  the  |»eninsula.  Tuscany.  Venice,  Genoa,  Piedmont, 
retained  their  independence  and  with  it  their  national 
S|>irit.  Accordingly  we  meet  here  and  there  uilh  writers 
distinguished  by  their  sentiments  as  well  as  by  their 
language,  such  as  the  celebrated  Sarpi.  the  learned  prelates 
llentivuglio,  Pullavicino.  «ud  Hellarmiuo ; the  hi?*lorian 
Dnvila;  the  Jesuits  Segneri  and  Bartoli:  the  poets,  Guidi, 
Ohiabrera.  Fiiicuja,  Ta.ssoni,  Rinuccini,  Mvuzmi:  the  pain- 
ter and  poet  Salvator  Rosa ; the  philologist  Salvini;  while 
Italian  science  can  boast  in  the  same  age  of  Galileo,  Cassini. 
Torricelli,  Malpighi,  B<jrclli,  Marsigh,  Re»li,  V’ivinni,  and 
Guglielmini.  Antonio  Serra,  one  u(  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
enrliest,  writer  on  i>olilical  economv,  publlslied  iu  1613  a 
treatise  showing  the  various  causes  tbrough  which  countries 
may  become  enricheil ; u work  neglected  and  forgoUen  for 
ages  after.  The  hi’^torian  Noris,  the  learmsl  antkiuarian 
Jhanrhini,  and  the  jurist  Grnvina,  wrote  in  Laiiiu 

In  tlie  eighteenth  century  Italian  literature  assumed  a 
new  character.  The  historians  Maffei.  Muraturi.  and  Gtan- 
nono,  and  the  philosophic  w riters  V ico,  S tellini,  and  Gonovt-si, 
limught  a new  light  into  their  rcsp«livo  dciuirtnicnls.  The 
spirit  of  investigation  and  deep  rollcxion  was  now  busy  at 
work.  Goldoni  efleclcnl  a rovoluliuu  in  the  Italian  stage, 
and  Mclastusio  imparted  a new  vigour  and  poetical  fresh- 
ness to  tlie  melodrama  or  opera  In  the  department  of 
criticism  there  were  Zeno,  BarcUt,  Guzzi,  Mazzucholli,  and 
Ce^rotli : Milizia,  l.^iiizi,  and  Bottari  wrote  elorjuontly  un 
the  line  arts ; Martini  and  Tartini,  on  music  ; Verri,  Carli, 
Galiani,  Neri,  on  political  economy ; Bettinelli,  Tiraboschi, 
and  Corniani,  on  the  history  of  Italian  literature;  Buona- 
fefU*.  on  the  history  of  philosophy ; Beccarb,  Filangieri,  and 
Mario  Pugano,  on  legislation;  V’allisnieri  and  Spallanzani, 
on  natural  history;  Volta  and  Gahnni,  on  physics;  Denino, 
on  the  history  of  Italy ; Passcroni,  Varuno.  and  Parini 
wrote  moral  poetry;  and  lastly  Alfieri  created  the  Italian 
tragedy. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  I'UC  and  the 
political  rovoluiion  winch  followed,  whilst  they  served  lo 
atiiQuIate  tlic  minds  of  the  Italians  to  exertion,  liad  an  un- 
favourable intiucnco  upon  the  language.  French  was  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  and  it  became  the  fashionable 
language  of  the  C4)iiquurud.  Tlioso  Italians,  and  they  furmc<l 
an  immonso  majority,  who  did  not  know  French,  intermixed 
French  idioms  with  their  alreatly  imperfect  and  dialectic 
Italian,  and  a tipurious  unseemly  compound  was  thus 
formed  which  was  neither  French  nor  Italian,  and  which 
found  its  w*ay  into  the  political  esaay.s  the  newstuiper!*,  the 
pleadings,  and  even  the  acts  of  government.  A few  writers, 
funned  in  a better  school,  opposed  the  torrent ; among 
lh(»io  are  AlHcri,  Monti,  Foscolo,  Ippolito  Pindemonte, 
Napiono,  Cosari,  and  Gionlani.  The  other  principal  writers 
of  thu  pruycnt  century  are — the  historian  Butlu,  the  best  that 
Italy  1ms  produced  since  the  sixteenth  century ; the  trago- 
diaii-i  Nifcolini  and  Pellico:  the  romantic  mveJs  Gtossi 
and  Sostini ; the  didactic  Arici ; the  satirist  D'Rlci ; and 
ahtive  all,  the  novcluit,  philosopher,  dramatist,  and  lyric  ]tool 
Manzoni,  who  has  given  Italy  the  first  model  of  an  histo'ri- 
cal  novel,  an  example  followed  by  Professor  Kosini  in  his 
' Mona<-a  di  Monza,'  and  by  several  others.  Nota  has 
supplied  the  Italian  stage  with  many  good  comedies. 
Micali  has  written  the  history  of  Italy  before  the  Roman 
dominion;  Bossi.  n geueial  history  of  lulv;  \ acanl,  llie 
military  Itislory  of  the  Italian  army  employed  in  Spain 
under  Napoleon ; Cuoco  and  Collelto,  the  history  of  Naples ; 


Pignotti,  the  history  of  Tuscany ; Manno,  that  of  the  Island 
of  Sardinia;  and  Sorra,  the  history  of  Genoa.  Cicognarn 
has  given  a history  of  sculpture  ; and  Missirint,  on  interest- 
ing biography  uf  the  great  sculptor  Canova.  Ugoni  ami 
Lucchesini  have  written  on  iho  Italian  literature  of  the 
cighloenth  eonlurj.  Gioja  has  written  largely  on  political 
economy  and  legUUtion;  Roniagnosi  and  Tamburini,  on 
jurisprudence ; Brocchi  and  Brcislak,  on  geology  and  mine- 
ralou'V. 

Tliese,  who  are  only  a few  out  of  many,  are  the  principal 
writers  that  Italy  has  yet  produced  in  the  present  century. 
The  liest  historians  of  Italian  literature  arc  Tiraboschi. 
continued  by  Lombardi  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; Corniani,  continued  by  Ugoni;  Gmguen^,  continued 
by  SalG  ; and  Funtanini's  * Biblioteca  dcU'  Eloquenza  lu- 
liana.'  with  the  notc.s  by  Zeno.  Numerous  writers  have 
treated  of  particular  branches,  such  us  Aldeano,  Quadriu, 
Crcscirabeni;  and  scrius  of  Itulian  hislurians,  dramatists, 
lyric  poets,  satirists,  &c.,  have  l>con  published. 

Italy,  which  has  been  for  ages  the  nurse  of  the  fine  arts, 
has  still,  since  the  death  of  Canova,  many  respectable  artists, 
but  Imrdly  a first-rate  sculptor  or  jiainter.  With  architects 
and  engineers  she  is  heUer  provided.  The  art  of  engraving 
is  in  a highly  tlourishing  slate;  Morgbeii,  Longhi,  Gan- 
didfi,  Andcrhmi.  and  others,  are  first-rate  artists,  and  the 
splendid  works  illustrative  of  the  arts  which  appear  in  Italy, 
such  as  'The  Churches  of  Italy,’  the  ‘Ftiiiiglie  Celebri 
Iluliane,'  edited  by  Litta,  and  others,  are  equal  to  any  thing 
of  the  sort  produce<l  by  any  other  country.  (.QuaJru  del/a 
Lrltcraluru,  Scimzf,  ed  Arti  in  Italia  nell*  imwo  lb20,  di 
Giuseppe  Acerbi;  Saggio  suVa  Storia  della  Letteraturn 
Jlaluuta^  7jei  primi  25  Amti  del  Secolo  A7A'..  bvo.,  Mi- 
lano, Ib-U  : Sacclii,  hidule  tlella  Letteraiura  Ihdiana  uei 
SeeoU>  XIX.) 

Tlie  jottriials,  both  literary  and  political,  of  which  forty 
years  ago  there  hardly  existed  a dozen  in  all  Italy,  have  in- 
creased to  nearly  two  hundred  hiiico  the  last  peace,  eni- 
hracing  every  branch  of  liieiatuic,  science,  and  art.  The 
statistics  uf  every  state  of  Italy  arc  also  published,  as  well 
as  accounts  of  the  siiue  of  education,  legi.<»lalion.  industry, 
commerce,  and  other  u-eful  knowIo<lge.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  Italy  ut  the  time  we  uru  writing  (1K3&>. 
very  difierent  in  reality  fiom  what  it  was  at  the  end  uf  the 
last  century,  or  from  what  |i«rty  exaggeration  and  queru- 
lousness would  represent  it  still  to  be.  An  immense  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  tiiough  many  further  improvements 
may  still  be  wautvd.  lii  luuchinory,  mercantile  s|Kculalion, 
and  practical  political  economy.  Italy  is  certainly  bebind 
Germany  and  Kiigland,  and  {lerhaps  rnuice. 

Tlie  religion  of  Italy  is  the  Rouiaa  Catholic,  with  iho 
exception  of  a few  valleys  among  the  Alps  of  Piedmont, 
inhabited  by  lliu  Valdenses,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  live  m 
most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  have  synagogues.  At 
Leghorn,  Florence,  Vouico.  and  other  mercantile  places, 
chajwls  for  foreign  Protestants  and  Greeks  are  tolcratciL 

ITCH,  or,  as  It  is  termed  by  nasologists.  Scabies  or  Psora, 
is  a disease  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom is  a constant  and  intolerable  itching.  The  eruption 
omsisU  must  commonly  of  minute  v(-&idcs  filled  with  u 
clear  watery  fluid,  and  slightly  elevated  on  smoll  pimples; 
but  its  character  is  often  ob.icurml  by  a mixture  of  papulai 
ami  puslule.swiih  the  vesicles.  Ileiux'  the  disease  has  been 
divided  into  distinct  species  according  to  the  predominancu 
of  each  kind  of  eruption;  but  the  dislinclion  is  artificial, 
and  of  no  practical  utility.  The  eruption  occurs  princi- 
pally on  the  hands  and  wrists  and  in  those  parts  most  cx- 
]>oscd  to  fricliuii,  as  the  spaces  between  the  fingers  ami  thu 
lle.xures  of  the  joints.  After  a lime  it  extends  from  Ihcsv: 
parts  to  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk;  but  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
apjiears  on  the  face. 

The  itch  is  attended  by  no  constitutional  dLstirder,  except 
in  tho.se  sevcn*st  forms  in  which  the  eruption  consists  chieny 
of  large  pustules  surrounded  by  considerable  infiammaiioii 
of  the  adjacent  skin.  It  never  appears  to  arise  siK)ula- 
neously;  but,  where  cleanliness  is  not  strictly  observed,  it  is 
easily  coramunicoteil  by  contact.  Minute  inserts,  of  a spe- 
cies of  Acarus,  are  often  found  in  the  vesicles ; but  as  they 
are  alv>  often  ab-^enl,  the  disea>c  cannot  be  cou^idc^ed  lo 
depend  entirely  upon  their  presence. 

A certain  specific  for  tlio  cure  of  the  itch,  which  novel 
gets  well  without  troutmont,  is  the  local  application  of  sul- 
phur ; all  the  p.irts  on  which  the  eruption  is  visihlc  should 
be  plentifully  smeared  with  the  unsuentum  suljAturis  every 
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night,  or  erery  night  end  morning,  till  tlie  cure  is  i>erfocte«l, 
>vbirh  will  require  from  three  days  to  a fortnight,  according 
to  tho  severity  and  extent  of  the  disease.  The  nintiiicnt 
must  remain  on  the  parts  after  each  application,  and  ocra- 
siunai  warm  baths  ought  to  be  used  during  the  trcalruent. 

n*H  AC  A,  called  Thiaki  by  the  modem  Greeks,  celo* 
brated  in  antient  poetry  as  the  country  of  Ulvsscs,  and  now 
one  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  is  situated  north-east  of 
Cephalonia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a channel  between 
three  and  four  mihtswide.  It  is  twelve  miles  lung,  and  about 
four  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  On  the  east  coast  of  the 
island,  facing  the  inuinlaiid  of  Acamania,  from  which  it  is 
about  twenty  miles  diatant.  is  the  deep  Ray  of  Bathi,  with 
a good  harbour,  and  the  little  town  of  Hathi,  with  2000  in- 
habitants.  The  country’  around  is  planted  with  vines,  olive 
and  orange  trees.  The  remainder  of  the  island  is  hilly  and 
rocky,  especially  towonls  the  western  coast,  with  smalt  but 
deep  valleys  between  the  hills,  which  have  a good  soil,  and 

; reduce  currants,  wine,  corn,  oil.  and  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

lie  red  wine  of  Ithaca  is  one  of  the  licst  in  Greece.  There 
is  abundance  of  spring  on  the  island,  but  wood  is  scarce. 
The  whole  population  is  9500,  and  is  scattered  among  eight 
or  nine  villages.  Tho  habits  and  manners  of  the  natives 
arc  like  tho!>c  of  their  ncighbouts  of  Cephalonia.  They 
belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  the  clergy  aro  under  the 
direction  of  a protopapa.  Tlic  cultivation  of  the  soil,  fishing, 
am!  some  coasting  trade,  fumi  the  occupation  of  tho  people. 
They  export  ciimintB,  oil,  and  wtiio.  The  climate  of  Ithaca 
is  healthy  and  mild.  (Neigebaur,  Gemnlde  Italiens  und 
der  Jonisch>‘n  luscln.)  [1o.ni.\n  Islands.] 

ITII9'MK.  [Mkssenia.] 

IITNERITE.  This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  in  rhombic 
dodecahedrons  and  massive.  Structure  compact.  Fracture 
imperfect  conchoidal.  passing  into  uneven.  Hardness  5*0 
to  G O.  Colour  bluish  or  ash-grey.  Lustre  resinous  to 
vitreous.  Si^iflc  gravity  2 3.  It  forms  a jelly  when  pul 
into  acid.-i.  Fuses  per  se  before  the  blowpipe,  with  efl'or- 
vesceiice  uf  sulphurous  acid,  into  an  opaque  blobby  glass.  It 
yielded  by  analysis — 


Soda  — . . 

n 

29 

Potash  . . 

1 

57 

Sdica  . . 

.10 

17 

Alumina 

28 

40 

Lime  . . 

5 

‘24 

Oxide  of  iron 

0 

02 

Sulphate  of  lime 

4 

89 

Cuminou  salt 

1 

62 

Sulpurettud  hydrogen 

and  water 

10 

7C 

94 

5C 

ITURBIDE.  [Mexico.] 

IVAN.  [Russia.] 

IVES,  ST.  (CouNWALL ; Hi;ntin<idon8Riiir.] 

I Vl^  A,  or  IBIZA,  the  Ebusus  of  the  antient  geographers, 
one  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  lies  forty-two  miles  south-west 
of  Majorca,  and  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  from 
north-east  to  eouth-west,  and  a^ut  fifteen  in  its  greatest, 
breadth.  It  is  divided  by  a channel  three  miles  wide  from 
the  island  of  Furmentcra,  which  lies  due  south  of  it.  The 
south-west  point  of  Ivi^a  is  fifty  miles  east  by  north  of  the 
Cabo  Nao  on  the  coast  of  Valencia  on  the  mainland  of 
Spain.  The  island  is  hilly  and  stony  in  many  parts,  but  in 
others  verv  fertile.  It  produces  oil  and  wine,  corn,  fruits  of 
every  kind,  has  a hu’ge  stock  of  sheep,  and  the  sou  near  the 
coast  abounds  with  fish.  'J'hu  manufacture  of  salt  in  salt- 
pans constitutes  a great  branch  of  industry'.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  timber-trees.  The  inliabitants  are  indolent 
and  uninformed:  their  mode  of  agriculture  is  slovenly. 
They  apeak  a dialect  of  the  Limusiii,  the  language  of  Va- 
lencia and  Catalonia,  which  is  a branch  of  the  Romanco  lan- 
guage once  spoken  all  over  tho  south  of  £urop<>.  Tho  island 
iH  divided  into  five  cuartones  or  districts,  namely, — Llano 
do  Villa,  Santa  Eulalia,  Bulanrat,  Pomiany,  and  IX*  Salinas. 
The  capital,  Ivi^  built  on  a |)oninsula  on  the  suutli-w'vst 
coast  of  the  islund,  is  fortified,  has  a good  harbour,  and 
reckons  about  66UU  inhabitants;  it  has  a cathedral  and  six 
other  churche^  two  ho^pitals,  and  a public  school  or  gym- 
nasium. (i'linano,  Diccionario  Geografico  d«  KtiMia.) 

IVORY,  the  name  given  to  the  substance  wliich  com- 
poses the  tusks  of  elephants,  is  extensively  used  in  the 
ftrls  for  making  or  embeUishiug  numberless  small  articles 
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in  almost  universal  use,  and  which  do  not  require  to  be 
further  described.  Tho  princijial  supjdies  of  ulcpimots* 
teeth  to  this  country  aro  derived  fii>iu  the  vest  coast  of 
Africa  and  from  Ceylon.  Out  of  5840  cwt,  im]>urle(l  in 
1837,  wo  received  2246  cwt.  from  the  former  quarter,  and 
2297  cwt.  from  Ceylon.  The  remaining  iniporis  are  from 
tho  coast  of  Barbary,  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar, 
and  Siam.  The  United  States  of  America  also  send  to  this 
country  some  of  the  ivory  which  they  imiiort.  Thu  total 
quantities  imported  and  uW  respectively  in  each  of  the  last 


ten  years  have  been— 

tini>ortML 

Takra  fur 
Coo«im|>UuB. 

1828  . . . 

3596  cwt.  . 

. 3531 

1829  . . . 

4345  . . 

. 3605 

1830  . . . 

5469  . . 

. 3623 

1831  . . . 

5‘267  . . 

. 3368 

163-2  . . . 

2992  . . 

, 2533 

is:«  . . . 

5042  . . 

. 3958 

1834  . . . 

C732  . . 

. 4282 

1835  . . . 

5204  . , 

. 3698 

1636  . . . 

65-24  . . 

. 4584 

1837  . . . 

5316  . . 

. 3725 

IVORY  BLACK,  or, 

as  it  is  commonly  called,  a 

charcfud  and  bone  btuck,  is  prepared  usually,  us  the  latter 
appellation  indicates,  from  boucs  heated  in  iron  cylinders 
to  dis.sipaie  the  more  volatile  products  of  the  animal 
matter  which  they  contain,  and  to  leave  the  phosphate  of 
lime  intermixed  with  much  rharcoal  and  some  of  the  saline 
portions  of  tho  bniio.  Carbonate  of  amiiiunm  is  one  of  the 
products  obtained. 

Animal  charcoal  doe.s  not  grcaify  differ  in  ap)>caranre 
from  common  charcoal;  but  there  are  points  in  which  they 
greatly  differ;  thus  animal  charcoal  obstinately  retains 
some  azote,  while  wood  charcoal  often  contuins  hydrogen. 

Ivory,  or  bone  black,  pos.sesses  ihu  singular  property  of 
completely  destroying  ilie  colour  of  a great  number  of 
animal  and  vegetable  solutions  to  much  greater  extent 
than  common  charcoal;  thus  an  ounce  of  animal  charcoal 
will  in  a few  minutes  entirely  remove  tlio  colouring  matter 
of  a pint  of  red  wine.  This  effect  is  inure  readily  produced 
on  hot  than  on  cold  fluids.  It  is  Ui'gelv  employed  on  ac- 
count of  its  decolouring  power  in  sugar  refining,  and  the  finer 
the  powder  to  w hich  it  is  reduced  llie  greater  is  its  efficacy. 

It  is  dilficull  to  give  a satisfuctorv  explanation  of  the  de- 
colorizing power  of  animal  charcoal ; but  it  appeors  tliat  it 
is  entirely  dupcudciu  upon  the  carbonaceous  matter,  the 
action  of  which  is  howev^  modified  by  the  presence  of  the 
earthy  sails,  as  tlie  carbonate  and  phospbato  of  lime.  It 
further  appears  that  the  charcoal  combines  with  the  colour- 
ing matter,  but  onlv  when  it  is  in  a slate  of  fino  powder, 
IVORY  COASl’.  [Coast,  Golix] 

IVRE'A,  a province  uf  the  Continental  Sardinian  States, 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from 
Savoy  and  the  Val  d'Aoato,  southward  to  the  Po.  und  is 
watered  in  its  length,  which  is  about  20  miles,  by  the  Dora 
Baltea.  The  Orcu,  another  aiHuent  of  the  Po,  having  its 
source  on  Mount  Iseran,  one  of  tho  high  Graian  Alps, 
waters  tho  western  parts  of  the  province  of  Ivrca,  where  it 
borders  upon  that  of  Turin.  To  the  east,  Ivrea  is  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Vercelh;  and  to  the  north,  by  that  of 
Aosta.  The  country  consists  in  great  part  of  hills,  being 
the  lowest  offsets  of  the  Alpine  chain,  and  some  fine  valleys 
between  ; the  southern  part  of  it  roeiges  into  the  p^at  plain 
of  the  Po.  The  soil  produces  abundantly  com,  good  wine, 
hemp,  and  pastures  on  which  a groat  number  of  cattle  are  fed. 
The  system  of  irrigation  by  water  drawn  from  the  Dora 
and  other  streams  is  hero  m full  operation.  Silk  is  al^ 
made,  and  tho  mountains  produce  plenty  of  chestnuts. 
This  province  was  a marqui»ato  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
Burengarius,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  became  king  of  Italy.  It 
is  called  ‘11  Canavese,’  from  tho  quantity  of  hemp<*canapa') 
which  it  produces,  and  the  iohabitaiiu  are  noticed  in  the 
' History  of  Piedmont'  as  quarrelsome  and  warlike.  The 

nutation  of  the  province  is  Ub,G0O.  The  chief  town 
vreo,  in  a fine  situation  on  the  slope  of  a hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dora,  across  which  is  a Roman  bridge  of 
a single  arch:  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  lowland  of  Italy 
for  travellers  coming  by  tho  Sc.  Bernard  Pass.  Ivrea  is  an 
old-looking  town,  with  w.'UIs  and  a castle ; it  is  a bishop*s 
see,  has  six  churches,  besides  the  cathedral  and  several  con- 
vents, a seminary  for  clerical  students,  s royal  college,  an 
hospital,  aud  alxmt  8UUU  inhabitants.  There  aro  some  re* 
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tnaint  of  tntiquity  ftt  Ivrea ; among  olben,  a fliio  urn  with 
flgurea  m relief.  Hie  cathedral  U built  on  the  ruins  of  q 
temple  of  the  Sun.  Ivrea,  railed  antiontly  Eporedio,  vas 
a town  of  the  Salasai,  and  afterwards  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  are  : Castellamonto, 
with  4800  inhabitants;  Caluso,  5400  inh.,  and  a college; 
Cuorgn^  3000  itih^and  a grammar-sohoul  and  copper-works ; 
A^li6,  3000  inh.,  with  a castle  and  a handtnme  perk ; 8. 
Chorgiu  Canavesc.  3.100  inh.,  and  a college  ; Locana,  6000 
inh.,  with  brass-works;  Valperga,  2700  inh.;  Pont,  2600 
inh.,  in  a delightful  valley  watered  by  tlie  Orca  and  its 
ailluent  the  Saona.  In  this  valley  arc  many  natural  curio- 
sities, and  the  traces  of  silver  and  gold  mines,  said  to  have 
been  once  worked  b)-  the  Romans.  Copper  is  found  in  the 
Val  d’Orca,  and  iron  in  the  Val  Brozzo,  where  tliere  are 
several  iron  works.  There  are  several  otlier  small  towns  of 
above  2000  inh., such  as  Azeglio,  Bolengo,  V ische,  S.  Giuslo, 
Pavnne,  Chiaverano,  &cc.  (Nei^ebaur,  QtmHlde  Italieru ; 
Calmdario  Sardo;  Saussure,  Voyaget  dans  lei  Alpet.) 

IXA.  [LeucosiANs.J 

I^ALUS,  a form  of  herbivorous  Mamroifers,  placed, 
with  doubt,  by  Mr.  Ogilby  under  his  family  MnscJtid<r. 
That  zoologist  observes  that  the  genus,  founded  upou  the 
obseiA'ation  of  a single  specimen,  may  eventually  prove  to 
belong  to  a different  family.  He  remarks  that  it  differs 
little  from  the  true  Antelopes ; but  even  supposing  it  to  be 
eorraetly  placed  among  the  Moschida,  other  forms,  be  ob> 
serves,  are  still  wanting  to  ill  up  tlie  chasms  which  e\i- 


dently  exist  among  that  group.  The  type  is  Ixalus  ProhalotL 
{Proc.  Zoo!.  Soc.,  part  iv.,  p.  119.) 

IXO'UA,  a genus  of  Rubiaceous  plants  of  the  tribe  Cin* 
cbonacec,  so  narood,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Indian  god 
Iswara.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  having  a small  fuur- 
toothed  calyx  ; corolla  1 - petallcd,  funnel-sbap^ ; tube  long, 
with  Uie  four  stamens  in  its  mouth;  ovary  2-c«Ilc^ 
I-teodod;  style  single  ; berry  dru)mceous,  iuforior,  S-seerled. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  rhietly  confined  to  India 
and  the  OricDlol  Archipelago.  They  form  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  stipules  arising  from  t 
broad  base,  but  acute  at  the  arax*  The  lluwc's  arc  in  terminal 
corymbs,  and  are  usually  ron,  but  sometimes  white,  and  arc 
goiierally  highly  ornamental,  whence  aeveral  are  cultivated  in 
our  hothouses,  where  they  require  to  be  kept  m a moist  beat 
to  Uirive  well.  Some  of  the  spocies  ore  used  medicinally,  but 
not  to  any  extent.  Dr.  Horsfield  mentions  /.  eoccinsa  as 
empfoyed  in  Java  as  a stimulant,  ami  Rlieede  two  or  three 
other  species ; but  none  appear  to  be  possessed  of  any  very 
active  properties. 

IXOS,  a genus  of  birds  astablislied  by  M.  Temminck, 
for  Uiose  thrushes  which  have  the  bill  shorter  lluin  usual, 
and  embracing  the  greatest  part  of  the  lirachypodina  and 
nearly  (be  wlwle  of  the  CraJerapodinss  of  Swainstm.  Or- 
iiiliiologisls  generallv  admit  tbit  genus;  but  Mr.  Swainton 
is  of  opinion  that,  though  it  may  bo  continued  in  artificial 
systems,  it  cannot  be  adopted  in  natural  classification,  since 
it  inrlii^  genera  long  before  defined,  and  unites  under 
one  name  birds  which  actually  belong  to  different  families. 
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J,  in  the  English  language,  lias  a stbiinnt  sound,  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  syllaldu  di  before  a vowel.  [Al* 
FHAUKT,  p.  379.]  It  has  a similar  sound  in  the  French 
tongue  ; but  in  German  it  is  pronounced  altogether  a-s  our 
y before  a vowcL  What  its  pronunciation  was  in  Latin  may 
admit  of  dispute,  for  although  it  is  generally  laid  down  that 
its  power  with  the  Komnns  was  the  same  as  with  tho  Ger- 
mans, there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  our  own  sound  of 
the  letter  was  not  unknown  to  the  ontient  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  Tho  name  of  Jupiter  was  undoubtedly  written 
originally  Diupiter,  so  Janus  was  at  first  Dianus,  just  ns 
the  goddess  Diana  was  called  by  the  rustics  Jana.  (See  D 
and  I.)  The  argument  might  be  strengthened  by  compar- 
ing tlio  IjxXxnjungo  with  the  Greek  (ftryri'/u,  Jupiter  with 
Xfv  warrp,  See.,  and  also  by  referring  to  the  mcKlern  Ituliau 
form.s,  G’logo,  giorare,  gioi'encf/,  gtor/ifte,  Sic.  There  isuo 
absurdity  in  suppcjsing  liuit  two  pronunciations  may  have 
co<exist(^  in  tho  same  country.  As  to  the  form  of  the  letter 

it  was  originally  identical  with  that  of  f,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  of  recent  date.  Exactly  in  the  samo 
way,  among  the  numeraU  used  in  medical  prescriptions,  it 
is  the  practice  to  write  the  last  symbol  for  unity  with  a 
longer  stroke,  tj,  ci;,  riy. 

In  the  Spani.sh  language^' reprci-onts  a guttural,  and  is 
now  used  instead  of  a*,  which  had  the  same  power:  thus 
Jercs  rather  than  \eres  is  the  name  of  tho  town  which 
gives  its  tiUo  to  the  wiiiu  called  by  us  sherry.  Fur  tho 
changes  lo  which  y U liable,  site  D,  G.  and  I. 

JA'BIRU,  tho  name  of  a genus  of  GraUatoiial  or 
'Wading  Birds,  J/yc/ertu  of  Liunauis,  and  thus  chantc- 
torized 

BtM  long,  conical,  smootii,  robust,  compressed,  and  pointed ; 
upper  mandible  trigonal  and  straight,  the  lower  thicker  and 
turned  up.  ffrad  and  necA  more  or  less  bare  of  feathers. 
Anterior  /oc*  united  at  the  base  by  a membrane,  .Vtr« 
gigantic, 

Gfogra/iAir^ti  DislrtbtUion  r\f  ike  Genus. — South  Ame- 
rica. Weatern  Africa,  Australasia. 

Habits  almost  entirely  the  same  with  those  of  the  Storks. 

There  are  three  species  known,  distributed  geographi- 
cally as  above.  We  select  Mycteria  Americana  os  an 
example. 


Detcrifition. — Very  large  in  site,  white ; the  Airat/  nud 
neck  (excepting  the  occiput)  without  feathers,  and  covered 
with  a black  skin,  which  becomes  reddish  towards  tho  lower 
part.  On  the  occiput  are  a few  white  feathers,  liill 
feet  black. 

Loraiiiy,  SouUi  America,  where  it  frequents  the  borders 
oflakus  and  marshes,  pre)  ing  on  reptiles  and  fish,  [llx- 
RONS,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  165,  166  ] 

JABUJNSKI,  PAUL  ERNEST,  the  son  of  Daiiie. 
Ernest  Jablonski,  a distinguished  minister  of  tho  Protestant 
church,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1693.  He  wtis  educated  at 
the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ; where  he  ajmlicd 
himself  with  great  diligence  and  success  to  the  study  or  the 
Coptic  and  Ollier  Oriental  languages.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  sent  at  the  expen.se  of  the  Prussian  guvcrumenl 
to  the  various  piibllc  libraries  in  Europe,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  studies  and  to  make  extracts  from  Giptio  MSS.  In  1 720 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Lie- 
benberg;  and  in  I72‘i,  professor  of  theology  at  Frankfurt 
on  the  Oder;  and  also  minister  of  the  Protustaiit  churxli 
in  liic  same  plocu.  Ho  died  ou  the  13lli  of  SeptoiubcT, 
1757. 

Tho  most  important  of  Jabloiiski's  works  are:— ‘Pan- 
theon yKgypliorum,  sire  do  Diis  eoruin  Commenturius.  cum 
Prulcgomenis  dc  Rcligitmc  et  Theologia  ASgypliorum,’  3 
vols.  bvo.,  2750-.62 ; ‘ De  Mcinuone  Grmi'orura  cl  -ligyptio- 
nim.hujusque  cclcbcrrima  iiiTliehaVde  Statua,'  4tg.,  1753; 
‘Remphah  /Egipliorum  Dvus  ah  Israelitis  tu  Descrtu  cul- 
tus,’  8vo.,  1731 ; *Di!i.scrtatioiies  Acndeuiicacdu  terra  Gosen.' 
•ito.,  17.35,  1736 ; * Disquisitio  de  Lingua  Lycaonicn'  (which 
is  mentioned  in  iho  Acisn/ the ApostUe,x\\.  U),  4lo.,  I7H, 
1724;  ‘Exorcitatio  Ilistorico  Tlieologica  de  Ncsloranismo,’ 
8ro.,  ^724;  ‘Do  ultiram  Pauli  A|>ostuli  Laboribus  a Luca 
preotermissis,’  41o..  1746;  ' Inslitutiones  Hislorire  Chris- 
tiance  Antiquiuris,'  8vo.,  1754;  ‘Inslitutiones  Historiie 
ChrUtiano)  recentioris’  8vo.,  1756.  Several  of  the^c  works 
have  been  republished  w ith  many  additions  and  corrections 
by  To  Water,  under  the  title  of ‘Opuscula  quibus  lungita 
et  Antiquitates  iEg)ptiorum,  ditliciha  Libr«>rum  Sacrorum 
Loca,  et  Historic‘a>  £ccle&ia.«i:ciD  C'upita  iUustruutur,*  &c., 
4 vols.  8vo.,  Levden,  1804-13. 

JA'CAMARL  [KiNOHsHERs.] 

JA'CANA.  [Rallid.c] 

j JACCillUS,  or  I.ACCIIUS  (ManimalogyX  the  name  of 
a ranus  of  monkeys  applied  by  GcoQVny,  Dosmnrcst,  and 
others  to  the  form  denominated  Hapale  by  llliger,  Ouiatihs 
of  the  French,  the  type  of  w hich  luay  be  considered  lo  bo 
Simia  Jaevhus  of  Linnmus. 

M.  Geuflruy  treat.H  them  as  a family  divided  into  two  sub- 
genera {Hajxilc  and  Midat)^  utider  tho  name  of  Aretopi- 
theci;  but  tho  term  Arctnpithecus,  it  Bot-uis,  had  been  ap- 
plied by  Gesner  as  a denomiuation  for  aiiolber  animal, 
probably  the  Threu-toed  Sloth,  whilst  the  latter  uses  Go/co- 
pithecu-i  to  designate  the  Sognin. 

Generic  CAanic/cr.— Upper  intermediate  incisors  larger 
than  the  lateral  ones,  which  arc  isulaled  on  each  side ; lower 
I incisors  elongated,  narrow,  and  vertical,  tho  lateral  ones 
I longciit ; upi>er  esminu  teeth  conical  ami  of  moderate  sire  ; 

^ two  lower  ones  very  small. 

I Dental  Formula:  incisors  canines  ^ 

j 4 I-r  C-G 

i =3C. 

I Size  Bmall,  muzzle  short,  facial  angle  about  50'’.  Ilcnd 
round,  prominent  at  the  occiput;  the  five  fingers  anned 
with  claws,  with  the  exception  of  the  linimbs  of  the  posle- 
I rior  extremities  which  are  furnished  with  naiU;  thumb  of 
the  anterior  cxtremilics  in  the  same  direction  as  the  fin- 
gers; fur  very  suA;  tail  full  ami  handsome. 

Geographic  Distribution. — South  America.  How  Lu- 
dolph,  who  figures  two  in  his  * History  of  Ethiopia,’ could 
have  been  so  fur  misled  as  to  place  the  form  iu  that  part  of 
the  worhh  docs  not  appear. 

The  sitecics,  wluch  rue  not  few,  have  been  separated  mto 
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twp^tions;  ihc  first  consisting  of  those  which  hax'c  an 
anuulated  tail.  Jacchus  rulgaris  for  instance;  and  the 
second  of  ihoac  whose  tail  is  not  cnnulatcd,  os  Jacchu9 
lattnrw. 

Wo  select  Jacchiu  tW^am  as  our  example. 


T«rth  of  Jacclius  four  tim«  Jirfcr  thun  nature.  (P.  Cnvlcr.) 

Description. — Tins  appears  to  bo  tho  Shniti  Jacchus  of 
].innsuA  and  olhei-s;  CallUhrijc  Jocchm  of  Erxlubcn; 
IhtpaU  Jacchus  of  Illigcr  and  Kuhl ; Cercapithecu*  Jacchus 
of  Blumciibach ; Cagui,  Sagnuin,  Sagoin,  SangUtitit  and 
Sanglin,  of  Edwards  and  various  authors,  the  latter  terms 
being  probably  derived  from  Satiuim,  tho  name  by  which  It 
is  said  to  be  known  near  Bahia ; OuiitUi  of  BufToii  and  the 
French  ; Striated  Monhetf  of  Pennant. 

Length  of  bodu  a)M>ut  eight  inches;  Util  rather  more  than 
eleven;  eoA>ur  oliYC'grcy,  darkest  on  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, where  it  becomes  nearly  black  ; tail  and  lower  part  of 
the  back  barred  or  annulatcd  with  pale  grey;  lower  parts 
of  extremities  brow'nisb-grey.  Face  of  a (Icsh  colour;  two 
t ufls  of  pale  hair  spring  round  the  cars ; front  elates  hooked 
and  thick. 

Locality,  Guyana  and  Brazil. 

Habits. — The  habits  of  the  genus  generally  are  squirrel- 
like,  though  they  arev  occasionally  at  least,  carnivorous.. 
Juccluis  t^garis,  in  a wild  state,  Is  omnivorous,  feeding  on 
fruils,  roots,  seeds,  insecU,  and  littlebirds  or  nestlings.  The 
individual  (in  captivity)  from  which  Edwards  took  his  draw- 
ing fed  upon  biscuits,  fruit,  greens,  insects,  snails,  &c..  and 
once,  when  louse,  it  suddenly  snatched  a Chinese  gold-Gsh 
IVom  a basin  of  water  and  devoured  it:  Mrs.  Kennon,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  after  this  gave  it  live  eels,  which  fright- 
ened it  at  first  bv  twisting  round  its  neck,  but  it  soon  mas- 
tered and  ate  them.  Nlrs.  Moore,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  sent  a 
living  specimen  of  Jacchus  penicillatus,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  Baliia,  to  the  Zoological  Society  of 
I^ondon,  with  the  following  note:  ‘Like  most  monkeys,  it 
will  eat  almost  anything;  but  its  chief  and  favourite  food, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  the  banana.  It  is  a very  delieatc  ani- 
mal, and  roquircs  great  warmth ; and  its  very  beautiful  tail 
» in  this  respect  eminently  conducive  to  tho  eomfbrl  of  the 
jitllo  creature,  who,  on  all  ocmiens  when  ho  requires 
warmth,  rolls  himself  up  in  the  natural  boa  with  which 
Providence  has  in  its  wisdom  endowed  him.* 

The  Ouistitis,  or  Sanglins,  not  nnftequontly  breed  in  con- 
finement. Krlwards  notices  a pair  that  bred  in  Portugal, 
niid  M.  F.  Cuvier  possessed  two  which  had  young.  Throe 
llitle  on$s  were  born,  and  the  female  soon  ate  off  the  heed 


of  one ; but  the  others  beginning  to  suck,  she  became  care- 
ful of  them  and  affectionate  to  them.  The  male  seemed 
more  fund  of  them  than  the  moiber,  and  assisted  her  in  her 
care  of  them.  Lady  Rollc  addressed  a letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (February,  1835), 
iviiig  an  account  of  the  birth  of  two  young  ones,  tho  pro- 
ucc  of  a pair  of  Ouistitis  (Jacchus  penicillatus,  (ieoff.)  in 
her  ladyship’s  possession.  Tlio  parents  were  obtained  in 
[..undon  during  the  preceding  summer,  und  the  young  were 
brought  forth  on  Uie  1st  January.  One  was  born  dead,  but 
the  olber  was  surviving  at  tho  dato  of  the  letter,  boini^tben 
about  si.\  weeks  old,  and  appearing  likely  to  live,  fc  was 
every  day  put  ou  the  tablo  at  tho  dessert,  and  fed  upon 
Mvcel  cake.  Lady  Kollc  stated  that  the  mother  look  great 
care  of  it,  exactly  m the  manner  described  by  Edwards  in 
his  'Gkauings.*  It  was  observed  that  young  of  Iho  sanio 
species  had  been  born  at  iho  Society’s  Gardens,  but  not 
living,  and  that  a female  in  the  collection  of  the  president, 
tho  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Knowslcy,  had  produced,  about  tho 
same  time  as  Lady  Kollc’s.  two  living  and  healthy  young 
ones,  wliich  wore  then  still  thriving.  (Zoo/.  Proe.) 


Jscchuf  vulgtn*. 


Mr.  Gray  places  the  form  among  the  Anthropomorphous 
Primates  in  the  family  Sariguidee,  and  in  its  last  subfamily 
(the  5th),  Harpalina  (Hapalina?),  which  is  immediately 
preceded  by  Saguinina. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  arranges  it  under  his  family  Cebidtr, 
gives  the  group  the  appellation  of  Mouse  Monkeys,  bemuso 
the  large  cutting  teeth-  in  the  lower  jaw  strongly  indicate, 
in  his  opinion,  'a  representation  of  Iho  order  Gliret.* 
[Midas. 1 

JACKAL,  or  TSCnAKKAU  Chaeal  or  Loup  dore  of 
tho  French.  Jdtve  of  Buffon,  Canis  Aureus  of  Linmeus. 

Dental  formula  that  of  the  Dog.  Pupil  of  the  eye  round 
like  those  of  the  Dog  and  Wolf. 

Description.  — Yellowish-grey  above,  whitish  below, 
thighs  and  legs  yellow,  cars  rnudy,  murxlc  very  pointed, 
tail  reaching  hardly  to  the  heel  (properly  so  calleil).  Tho 
colours  sometimes  vary,  and  the  buck  and  sides  arc  described 
by  Mr.  Bennett  a.s  of  mixed  grey  and  black,  and  asubruptly 
and  strikingly  dislinguishcfl  from  the  deep  and  uniform 
tawny  of  the  shoulders,  haunches,  and  legs  The  head 
nearly  of  the  same  mixed  shade  with  the  upper  surface  of 
tho  body. 

Geographical  Diifribidion. other  parts  of  Asiu, 
and  Africa.  Cuvier  rays  that  Jackals  are  met  with  from 
India  and  the  environs  of  the  Ca.‘‘pian  Sea  to  Guinea,  but 
that  it  is  not  certain  that  they  aro  all  of  the  -simo  species. 

Hatfits  gregarious,  hunting  in  fiacks,  and  the  |>csts  of  the 
countries  whore  they  arc  found,  and  where  they  burrow  m 
the  earth.  Id  their  huntings  the  Jackals  will  frequently 
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nttiick  the  larger  quarlnipctls  but  the  smaller  animals  and 
poultr)-  are  tbcir  most  frequent  prey.  Their  cry  is  very 
peculiar  and  pierchif^.  Captain  Bis-chey  notice*  it  as  hav- 
ing sonictliing  rather  appalling  when  licard  for  the  first 
time  at  night ; and  ho  remarks,  that  as  they  usually  come 
in  packs,  the  first  shriek  which  U uttered  is  always  the  sig- 
nal for  a general  chorus.  'We  hardly  know,'  continues  the 
Captain,  ‘ a sound  which  partakes  less  of  harmony  than 
that  which  is  at  present  In  question ; and  indeed  (he  sud- 
den hurst  of  the  answering  long-protracted  scream,  suc- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  opening  note,  is  scarcely  less 
impressive  than  the  roll  of  the  thunder-clap  irami^iatcly 
after  a Hash  of  lightning.  The  ellecl  of  this  music  is  very 
much  increased  when  the  first  note  is  heard  in  the  distance 
(a  circumstance  which  often  oecur^),  and  the  answering  yell 
hursts  out  from  several  points  at  oiicc,  within  a few  vards 
or  feet  of  the  place  whqrolhe  auditorsaro  sleeping  * These 
animals  arc  said  to  devour  the  deod  on  the  battle-field  and 
to  scratch  away  the  earth  from  the  shallow  graves  in  order 
to  feed  on  the  corp.«es. 

John  Hunter  {Phil.  7>an.«.l  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
female  Jackal  which  whelpctl  in  this  country.  The  period 
ofgcsiaiiim  w.is  about  ibo  sunio  os  that  of  tbo  dog.  and  the 
whelps  were  blind  at  first. 

Tho  story  of  the  Jackal  being  the  lion's  provider  may 
have  orison  from  the  notion  that  the  yell  of  tlic  pack 
give.*  notice  to  the  lion  that  prey  is  on  foot,  or  from  the 
Jackal’s  being  seen  to  feed  on  the  remnants  of  the  lion’s 
quarry. 

Cuvier  observes  that  it  is  not  certain  that  all  tho  Jackals 
arc  similar  (‘of  the  same  species');  those  of  Senegal,  for 
o\Miiplc  {Canit  Anthus,  F.  Cuv.),  he  remarks,  stand  higher 
on  the  legs  and  appear  to  have  the  muscle  shoriicr  and  the 
tail  rather  longer. 

The  ofi'ensive  mluur  of  the  Jackal  has  been  given  as  one 
of  the  reasons  against  rt*ducing  it  to  a slate  of  domestica- 
tion. We  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from 
such  a pmc(.‘ss;  but,  if  it  were  desirable,  that  objection,  it 
seems,  would  not  hold.  I'uloncl  Sykes,  who  notices  it  as 
the  Kholah  of  the  Mahrallas,  and  as  being  numerous  in 
Hukbun  (Derran),  had  in  his  possession  at  the  same  lime 
nvcTylurgc  wild  nialo  and  a doincitiicated  female.  The 
(Hbiur  of  the  wild  animal  was  almost  unbearable ; ibal  of  the 
tlome.-liealed  Jai-kii)  was  scarcely  pen  cptible. 


Jspk., 


Some  arc  of  opinion  that  the  three  hundred  foxes  between 
wlioso  tails  Sam.sou  is  said  to  have  put  Arcbrands  in  order 
that  they  might  set  fire  to  the  crops  of  tbo  Fhilistines 
{JudgFt,  XV.,  4,  5)  were  Jackols.  Many  of  the  modern 
Oriental  names  for  the  last-mentioned  animals,  Chical  of 
tho  Turks,  Sciagal,  Sciugal,  SciachaJt  or  Shaeat  of  the 
Fenians,  come  veiy  near  to  the  Hebrew  word  lihuaJ. 

Haasclq^uist,  speaking  of ' Canit  aureut,  tho  JackeolC  Chical 
of  tho  Turks,' says  (translatbu),  ' There  ara  greater  num- 
bers of  this  species  of  Fox  to  bo  met  with  than  tho  fonuer 
{Cunit  P%/pet),  particularly  m«r  Jafia,  about  Gaxo,  and  in 
Galilee.  1 leave  others  todutormine  which  of  these  is  the  Fox 
of  Samson.  It  was  certainly  ono  of  these  two  auimals.'  This 
iloes  not  soem  bowover  to  bo  quite  so  certain,  for  there  arc  nut 
wanting  those-^aiid  Dr.  KenniooU  is  one  of  them — who 
reject  all  quadrupedal  aid  as  ancillary  to  the  veiigoanoe  of 


him  of  Zorah.  Dr.  KenniooU  alludes  to  the  remark  that 
the  Hebrew  word  translated  ‘foxes’  signifies  also  handfuls 
(Kzek.  xiit.  1 9,  ‘ handfuls  of  barley  if  the  letter  \ which 
has  been  inserted  or  omitlod  elsewhere  almost  at  pleasure, 
be  left  out.  * No  less  than  seven  Hebrew  MSS.  want  that 
letter  here,’  says  Dr.  Kcnnicott  in  continuation,  * and  read 
Admitting  this  version,  we  i>ee  tliat  Samson  took 
three  hundred  handfuls  (or  sheaves)  of  corn,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  firebrands;  that  he  turned  tho  sheaves  end  to 
end,  and  put  a firebrand  between  (he  (wo  ends  in  the  midst 
and  then,  setting  tho  brands  on  fire,  sent  the  fire  into  the 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines.'  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  which  the  reader  will  find 
cli^urntclv  dit-cussed  by  Dr.  Harris  and  others. 

jACKDAW,  the  well-known  English  name  for  Corvut 
Mnufdula  of  Linnsus. 

J.VCKSAW.  one  of  the  provincial  English  names  for  the 
Dun  Diver.  [Mkroanin.*.] 

JACKSON,  WllXIAM,  who  alone  is  almost  sutBciciU  to 
refute  the  opinion  too  generally  enleriaiucd,  even  in  this 
country,  that  (he  English  have  no  school  of  music,  was  bora 
in  173(\  at  Exeter,  of  which  place  his  father  was  a highly 
respectable  tradesman.  Ho  there  received  a liberal  educa- 
tion, and  having  evinced  distinct  proofs  of  musical  genius, 
was  placed  under  (be  tuition  of  the  organist  of  (he  cathedral, 
but  completed  his  professional  studios  in  London,  under  the 
celebrated  Travers,  of  the  Chapel-Royal.  He  returned  to 
and  settled  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1777  was  appointed 
sub-chanter,  organist,  lay-vicar,  and  masier  of  (ho  choristers 
of  (ho  cathedral. 

Jackson  first  made  him-vclf  know  n as  a composer  by  (ho 
publication  uf  Ticehe  which  immediately  spread  his 

fame  throughout  the  kingilom.  His  next  work  was  Six 
Sonatas for  the  UarptichoM  ,*  but  this  provwl  uniuccos-sful : 
his  power  w as  in  vocal  music — in  giving  melodious  expres- 
sion to  good  lyric  poetry, ofwhich  healwaysmadeaju'licious 
rhoic-c,  for  he  was  too  eensihle  a man  to  waste  his  strength 
in  such  nonsense-verses  os  ore  commonly  set  by  tho  num- 
berless pseudo-composers  of  the  present  day.  His  third 
work.  Six  Elegit'S  for  Three  V'oicet,  completely  established 
his  reputation  ; they  arc,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be.  ad- 
mired by  all  who  have  a culiivatiKl,  unprejudiced  love  of  the 
art.  This  was  followed  by  his  Opera  iv.,  consisting  of 
twelve  more  songs,  among  w hich  is,  if  wo  mistake  not.  (he 
very  lovely  air,  ' Go,  gentle  gale.s:*  and  siibsequenily  he  pub- 
lished two  other  sets  of  (he  same  number  of  songs  in  each, 
many  of  wbich  deserve  to  be  rescucil  from  that  iicglect  to 
which  fashion,  that  is,  the  rage  for  n«ivcl(y,  has  condemned 
them.  His  Tirelre  CanzonrU  fiir  Tiro  f'oieet,  all  of  lhi*m 
mtire  or  less  ingenious  and  pleasing,  were  otirc  the  delight 
of  every  musical  circle.  Of  these,  ‘Time  has  not  thinned  rny 
' llowiiig  huir'  has  lust  nunc  of  itsoharnis;  and  'Love  in 
thine  eyes  for  ever  plays’  is  a duet  familiarly  known  to 
I must,  if  not  all,  persons  of  (n-^tc  in  the  Briti>h  isles.  Of  his 
I three  dramatic  coraposilious  The  Lord  rf  the  Manor  alone 
I survives.  The  exquisitely  lender  air  in  this,  * Kncompa*.s'd 
' in  an  angel’s  frame,'  is  one  among  the  many  admirable 
tilings  in  the  oticrn ; the  words  by  General  Btirgoync,  who  in 
a preface  to  tne  drama  pays  an  exceedingly  elegant  well- 
dooivo.l  complimoiit  to  the  cuni|H>scr,  viewing  him  both  as 
a muhiciun  niul  os  a man. 

•Originality  and  grace  arc  the  attributes  of  Jackson  »»/ 
Exelrr : there  is  in  his  works  a total  al>scnce  of  those 
phrases — cant  phrases  they  may  be  called-  which,  though 
hi»liiijnable  ami  a<lmire<t  at  the  time,  soon  became  vulgar 
and  distasteful.  He  wrote  not  only  for  his  own  age.  but  fur 
future  ages.  He  is  already  admitted  into  the  list  of  eUissh-al 
English  com]M«ers,  and  will  hereafter, when  the  'venernblu 
garb  ufaniiquily'  is  thrown  over  him,  be  better  known  nnd 
more  esteemed  than  at  the  present  period ; though  even  nuw 
all  real  judges  of  musical  excellence  justly  appreciate  his 
best  pri^uclions.  Ho  was  decried  by  liis  professional  ron- 
Iciiiporarics,  because  superior  to  most  of  tlu-ni  in  genius, 
and  infinitely  beyond  tnom  in  education  and  in  (hoso  at- 
tainments which  become  a gentleman.  He  was  a critic  totv, 
and  wrote  as  well  as  said  caustic,  things.  His  mind  was  of 
largo  calibre  ; it  was  powerful  and  active ; he  thought  fur 
himself,  and  comnioiily  thought  right.  His  ThirtuLettt'rM 
on  various  Subjects,  and  his  Four  Ages,  togemer  iHth 
Essays  on  various  Sufjects,  display  the  extent  of  his  knuw> 
ledge,  (ho  correetness  of  his  judgment,  and  (he  origiiiuUiy 
of  ins  conceptions.  From  those  volumes  music  is  not 
wholly  excluded,  though  it  occupies  only  a small  portion  of 
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them.  But  what  ho  has  written  on  the  subject  is  much  to  the 
point,  his  criticUmis  ju.st,  ami  he  has  expressed  his  opinions 
in  easy,  appropriate  language.'  {.Supj/leinenl  lu  ilu*icai 
Library.) 

Jackson  was  no  mean  proficient  in  the  sister  art  of  paint' 
ing : ho  chielly  omployca  hU  puiioil  in  landscapes,  making 
his  fViend  Gaitisborougii  hisinodul;  and  it  has  been  saia. 
pcrliups  rather  hyperbolically,  that  he  occasionally  imitated 
bin)  so  well,  as  almost  to  become  a kind  of  rivaL  This  very 
accomplished  man  died  at  the  aj^e  of  73,  leaving  a widow, 
two  suns,  and  a daughter.  One  of  hu  sons  accompanied 
Lord  Macartney  to  China;  his  name  and  further  ni»tury 
have  eluded  uur  inquiry.  The  other  son,  I'runcis  Jumes, 
Ailed,  with  great  honour  to  liimsuli',  many  diplomatic  situ- 
Bliuns;  he  was  successively  secretary  oflegaliuii  at  Berlin, 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Madrid,  atnbussador  to  tlie 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  envoy  cxiruordmary  and  minister  pie* 
nipoiontiary  to  tho  Uniuil  Slates  of  America.  Ho  died 
some  Years  ago,  leaving  a son  ami  daughter. 

JACKSON.  l»ORT.  [Siunky.] 

JATOBI,  FREDERICK  HENRY,  a philosophical 
writer  of  Germany,  was  liurn  at  Dusscldorf,  in  1743,  and 
died  at  Munich,  lOtb  March,  1819.  He  was  distinguished, 
not  so  much  as  tho  autliur  of  a peculiar  system  of  philo- 
sophy, as  for  the  critical  acumen  and  forcible  eloquence  with 
wliich  bo  delccteil  and  exposed  the  incoherences  and 
defects  of  the  pre\ailing  systems,  ofwhich  be  traced  tlic  in- 
evitable consequences  with  great  rigor  and  sagacity.  Origi- 
giimlly  educated  for  a mercantile  profession,  Jacobi  united 
tile  pursuits  of  literature  to  those  of  commerce  until  his 
appomtiueut  os  councillur  in  the  Hof  hammer  of  his  native 
city,  which  he  obtained  by  tlie  good  oftices  of  the  Count  von 
Golstcin,  enabled  him  to  indulge  hU  natural  tastes  and  in- 
clination by  devoting  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
literature.  In  this  new  career  he  sought  to  combine  poetry 
with  philofiophy,  and  his  earliest  publication  was  a philo- 
sophical poem,  entitled  * Friendship  and  Love,*  wliicb  first 
appeared  in  1777,  but  was  republisucd  two  years  afterwards 
under  the  simpler  title  of*  ^Voldemar.’  In  this  year  Jacobi 
was  invited  to  Munich,  and  appointed  gelicimnUh,  in  which 
situstion  he  evinced  the  honesty  and  independence  of  his 
character  by  cx}>osing  publicly  the  injurious  tendency  and 
imprudence  of  tiiu  Bavarian  system  of  finance.  In  1781 
he  commenced  an  able  controversy  with  MendcUolin,  by  his 
work  ‘ On  the  Hoctrino  of  Spinoea,’  which  lie  further  pro- 
secuted in  bis  * Observations  on  Mendelsohn’s  Apology  for 
the  Doctrine  of  Spiuosa.*  By  the  essay,  entitled  * Dtvid 
Hume,  or  Idealism  and  Realism,'  he  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  followers  of  Kant,  and  that  of  the  admirers  of 
Fichte  by  his  ' Sendschreiben  an  Fichte,'  whoso  respect 
however,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  his  controversial  oppo- 
nents, he  secured  by  tho  known  sincerity  of  his  character 
andopinions.  When  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  French 
revolution  extended  to  Germany,  Jacobi  retired  to  Holstein, 
wltence  he  removed  auceessively  to  Wapdsbeck  and  Ham- 
burg; from  the  latter  he  was  called,  in  lbU4.  to  Munich, 
to  asaiat  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Acmlcmy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  president,  in  18b7.  This  dignity 
Jacobi  resigned  upon  attaining  his  70th  vear.but  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  salary  and  emoluments.  Shortly  prenously  hts 
work  ' On  Divine  Things  and  on  Revelation  ^(Leipz.  161 1 ) 
had  involved  him  in  a bitter  controversy  with  Shelling, 
who,  in  his  answer,  which  hfoo  the  title  ' Memorisl  to  the 
Work  on  Divine  Things,'  professed  to  give  the  roal  position 
of  Jacobi  with  respect  to  science  and  theism,  or  in  other 
w’ords,  to  pbilosopny  and  religion,  and  gcner^ly  to  litera- 
ture. Notwitlutanmng  the  unfavourable  estimate  which 
this  great  plulosopker  drew  therein  of  the  literary  and  phi- 
losophical merits  of  Jacobi,  he  still  maintains  a high  rank 
among  ainccre  and  honest  inquirers  after  truth ; and  even 
iC  exdusively  occupied  with  detached  spoculations,  he  rather 
prepared  than  established  a s^wtem  or  philosophy,  the  pro 
foundness  and  originality  of  his  views  have  furoisbed  toaie- 
rials  of  which  more  syetematic  mtnds  have  not  scrupled 
to  avail  themsdves  ibr  the  construction  of  their  own 
theories. 

As  a poet,  in  which  c^cit^  be  was  greatly  inferior  to  bis 
brother  (John  Geoi^),  Jacobi  was  a refiective  rather  than 
on  imaginative  thinker.  His  poetical  merits  are  chiefly 
confined  to  vividness  of  description  and  to  boldness  of  style. 
His  philosophical  writings,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  all 
scientific  method,  are  remarkable  for  the  iMouty  of  the  ex- 
pooition,  which  is  oonveyod  in  a form  at  one*  vigorous  oi^ 


harmonious.  His  luews  of  philosophy,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  gathered  from  his  scattered  and  occasional  compositions 
on  the  subject,  wore  rather  of  a sceptical  than  of  a dogma- 
tical characUrr,  and  ho  denied  tho  pos;sibiliiy  of  certainty  in 
human  knowledge.  Hu  maiuiainud  (hat  all  dc-munst relive 
systems  must  necessarily  lead  to  fatHlism,  which  however  is 
irreconcileahlc  with  man's  consciousness  cf  the  freedom  of 
his  rational  nature.  The  general  system  at  nature  imleed, 
and  man  himself, so  far  as  he  is  a partufthi-.system,  is  pure 
mechanism ; but  in  man  there  is  unqueationably  an  energy 
which  trunscends  and  is  BU|)crior  to  sense,  or  that  faculty 
which  is  buuml  up  with  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nature. 
This  higher  energy  is  liberty,  or  reason,  and  consequently 
sense  and  reason  distinguish  to  man  two  distinct  spheres  of 
his  activity >-the  svuuibre  or  visible  world,  and  the  invisible  or 
intidligiblu.  Tho  existence  of  these  worlds  no  more  admits 
of  demonstrative  proof  than  that  of  sense  and  reason  them- 
selies.  Now  sense  and  reason  arc  the  supremo  and  ulti- 
male  priiu;iplcs  of  all  intellectual  operations,  and  as  such 
lugitimalo  them,  while  they  themselves  do  not  receive  their 
legitimization  from  aught  else  ; and  the  existence  of  sense 
and  reason  necessarily  implies  tho  existence  of  sensible  and 
intelligible  objects  about  which  ihoy  are  conversant.  But 
tbU  existing  system  of  things  cannot  havo  originally  pro- 
ceeded either  from  nature  or  from  man's  intellect  or  reason, 
for  both  nature  and  the  human  mind  are  finite  and  condi- 
tionato,  and  there  must  bo  something  infinite  and  uncon- 
ditiunatc,  superior  to  and  ini^pendent  both  of  nature  and 
man,  to  be  the  somcc  and  principle  of  all  things.  This 
being  is  God.  Now  as  man’s  libortv  consists  in  his  per- 
sonality or  absolute  individuality,  for  this  constitutes  his 
)>roper  essence,  whilo  tho  mechanism  of  nature  is  hereby 
distinguished  from  man,  that  none  of  its  members  are  indi- 
vidual of  character,  therefore  that  which  is  superior  both  to 
nature  and  to  roan  must  be  perfectly  and  supremely  indi- 
vidual; God  consequently  is  one  only,  and  strictly  jiersonal. 
Moreover,  as  the  ground  of  all  subsistence,  lie  cannot  be 
without  MubsUtenco ; and  os  tlio  principle  of  reason,  he  can- 
not be  irrational.  Of  tho  existence  of  this  divine  intelU- 
genco  however  all  direct  proof  is  as  impo.ssible  as  a duiuon- 
stralion  of  existence  simply.  Generally  indeed  nothing  can 
be  knowD  except  u|H>n  testimony,  and  whatever  rests  on 
testimony  is  not  certainty  but  faith,  aud  such  a faith  or 
belief,  when  its  object  is  the  existenoc  of  a good  andsupremu 
being,  is  religion. 

Jacobi's  complete  works  hare  been  publishud  in  6 voU., 
Lemz.  1819-20. 

JACXDBINS  is  the  name  of  a factkin  ahich  exercised  a 
groat  influence  on  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution. 
TbU  faction  originated  in  a political  club  formc«l  at  Ver- 
sailles, about  the  time  of  tho  meeting  of  the  first  National 
Aasembly,  and  which  was  composed  chicUy  of  deputies 
from  Britanny,  who  were  most  determined  against  the  court 
and  the  old  monarchy,  and  some  also  from  tlie  South  of 
France,  among  whom  wa.s  Mirabcau.  \Vhen  tlie  National 
Assembly  removed  its  sittings  to  Paris  (October  19, 1769). 
the  Breton  club  followed  it,  and  soon  after  established  llieir 
meetings  in  (he  latelysupprossedconvenlofthe  Jacobins, or 
Dominican  monks,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  club  and  the  |Hia'erful  party  which  grew  from 
U aasumed  the  name  of  Jacobins.  During  tho  year  179U  tlie 
club  increased  its  numbers  by  admitting  many  men  known  fur 
violent  principles,  which  tended  not  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  throne,  but  to  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 
A schism  broke  out  between  these  and  the  original  Jaco- 
bins, upon  which  Dauton,  Marat,  and  other  revolutionists 
sccedca  from  tho  club,  and  formi^  themselves  into  a sepa- 
rate club  called  *Lus  Cordeliers,' from  their  meetings  be- 
ing lictd  in  a suppressed  convent  of  Franciscan  friars. 
[Damton.]  These  men  openlv  advocated  mas.sacre,  pro- 
scription, and  confiscation,  as  the  means  of  establishing  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  1791  tho  Coideliers  reunited 
(hemsLdveswith  the  Jacobin  club,  foom  which  they  expelled 
the  less  fanatical  members,  such  as  I.«uis  Slatmlos  Freron, 
Legendre,  and  others.  From  that  time,  and  csi>cciaUy  in 
the  following  year,  1792,  tho  Jacobin  club  assumed  the 
ascendency  over  the  legislature ; the  measures  previously 
discussed  and  carried  in  the  club  being  forced  upon  the  as- 
bcmbly  by  Uie  votes  of  the  numerous  Jacobin  members, 
and  by  the  out-door  influence  of  tho  pikumenof  thesuburbs, 
with  whom  tho  club  was  in  close  connexion.  The  attack 
on  the  Tuileries  in  August,  1792,  the  massacres  of  the  fol- 
lowipg  SaptemW,  the  suppreuioo  of  rovMtv,  and  most  of 
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tlie  moasurcii  of  llic  reign  of  terror,  originalofl  with  the  club  ! 
of  the  Jacobins.  [Committek  ok  Pubijc  S\fet\.]  lliu  I 
club  hud  atllliations  all  over  Traiu'e.  After  the  full  of  Ru-  j 
bc>picri’o  ia  July,  1794,  the  cunvoiUion  passed  a resolution  i 
foi bidding  all  popular  assemblies  from  interfering  with  tlio  I 
deliberations  of  the  legislature.  The  Jacobins  however! 
having  atleinpiod  an  insurrection  in  NovembcT,  1794,  in  | 
order  to  save  one  of  their  meiiiberm  Carrier,  who  had  been  | 
eundentiied  to  death  for  his  atrocities  at  Nantes,  the  con- 1 
vention  ordered  the  club  to  be  shut  up  ; nndl^'gendre,  onuof  i 
iLs  fonner  members,  proct’cded  w ith  an  armed  force  to  dis- 1 
solve  tho  meeting,  and  closed  the  hall.  The  spirit  of  the 
club  however  survived  in  its  numerous  adherents,  and  con* 
tinued  to  struggle  against  the  legislature  and  the  Executive 
Directory,  until  Uonapnrte  put  an  end  to  all  factions,  and 
restored  order  in  France.  The  name  of  Jacobin  has  since 
continued  to  be  used,  though  often  improperly  applied,  like 
other  party  names,  to  denote  men  of  extreme  deinocratical 
principles,  who  wish  for  the  subversion  of  monarchy  and  of 
uU  social  distinctions,  and  arc  nut  ovcr>scrupuIuus  about  the 
moans  of  effpcting  their  object. 

JACOBITES.  [EiTYCHiA-vs.]  ’ 

J.\UK,  a name  which  ha‘^  been  given  to  several  mine* 
mU  w'tiich  resemble  each  other  but  little,  except  in  colour, 
and  therefore  it  is  one  wbich  it  would  be  well  should  fall 
into  disuse. 

Serpentine,  nephrite,  and  Saussurite  have  all  been  do- 
srrit>eu  under  the  name  of  jado.  Yu,  or  Chinosc  jade,  is 
•upposed  to  be  prehnite. 

JAEN,  an  inlondencia,  or  ailniinistralive  province,  of 
Spain,  once  a Mo<iri6h  kingdom,  is  included  in  the  geogra- 
phical division  of  tho  Peninjiula  callwl  Andali’sia.  The 
n»vincc  of  Jaen  consi'ls  in  great  measure  of  the  upper 
asin  of  the  Gua»lalnuivir.  and  of  the  numerous  streams 
which  contribme  to  too  formation  «jf  that  river,  ami  it  lies 
Wlween  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north,  which  divides  it 
from  Castile,  the  great  southern  range  or  Sierra  Ne- 
vada on  the  south  towards  Gianada,  and  the  Sierra  de 
Cazorla  on  llieeast,  which  furms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  other  two,  on  the  bonlers  of  Murcia.  To  the  west 
the  ground  slopes  with  the  course  of  the  Guadaluuivir 
towanls  Cordova.  Numerous  offsets  of  the  above  eWins 
enter  and  cross  the  tcrriiury  of  Jaen  ; such  are  the  Siorra 
do  Redmar,  Sierra  de  Ubeda.  &c.  The  province  of  Jaen  is 
7i  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  as  much  from  north 
to  south,  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  4900  square 
miles,  with  a population  of  277.090  inhabitants,  distributed 
Binoug  71  pueblos  or  communes.  The  province  is  divided  ! 
into  five  partidos  or  districts.  Jaen.  Annujar,  Baera,  Mar- 
tus.  and  ulicda.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  extremely 
fertile,  but  very  imperfectly  ctiltivatcd.  Tho  produce  is 
wine,  oil,  corn,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  every  kind  ; honoT 
and  silk  arc  aUo  gaihcred.  The  mountains  abound  witn 
rich  pastures:  sheep  and  a fine  breed  of  horses  are  the  I 
principal  cattle  in  the  country.  Jaen.  the  capital  of  the  ' 
province,  is  a bishop's'  see,  with  a fine  cathedral,  and  has  ! 
ift.OoO  inhabitants.  At  Cazalla,  south  of  Jaen,  are  mines  of  | 
lead  and  silver,  and  veins  of  copper  arc  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  In  the  iivirthern  part,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  is  the  German  colony  of  La  Carolina, 
founded  by  the  philanthropist  Olavide-s  in  1767.  (Minano; 
Bowles;  Pons  : Bourgoing.) 

J.AEN.  [Ecuador,  vol.  ix..  p.  267.] 

J-ERA,  or  JAER.^.  [Isopoda,  vol,  xiii.,  p.'55.] 

JAFFA.  [SvntA] 

J.AFFNAPATAM.  tlie  principal  town  of  the  province  of 
Jaffna  in  the  island  of  Ceydon,  is  situated  in  9*  47'  N.  lat 
and  so®  9'  E.  long.;  21,^  miles  north  fixim  Colombo,  and 
296  south-west  from  Madras.  li  pos'H'Sses  a large  fort  built 
in  the  form  of  a pentagon,  with  five  bastions,  ruriiished  w'ilii 
abroad  moat  and  an  extensive  glacis:  and  having  within 
its  walls  a church  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  a com- 
mnndant's  house,  and  some  other  g>io<!  buildings,  liesides 
barracks  and  occommodations  for  soldiers.  The  town  stands 
to  the  eastward  ut  the  distance  of  half  a mile,  and  contains 
Several  broad  parallel  streets  intersected  bv  smaller  ones. 
The  houses  are  fir  the  most  part  built  with  brick.  Tbo 
majurity  of  live  inhabitants  of  tho  town  formerly  consisted 
of  the  Dutch  and  their  descendants,  but  since  the  British 
conquest  many  have  cnrigratwl  to  different  parts  of  the 
islanil,  and  surae  have  gone  to  Batavia.  The  bazaar  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a cheap 
into.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a church  belonging  to 


the  Tamul  Protestants,  called  St.  John’s,  in  which  the 
Tamui  colonial  chaplain  of  the  district  otliciatos.  The 
Hindus  have  a large  temple  in  tho  neighbouring  town  of 
Wunnapanny,  whiidi  fur  exceeds  in  grandeur  all  the  rest  iu 
the  province.  It  is  ornamented  with  on  accumulaliun  of 
small  towers,  and  enclosed  by  a wall  having  a largo  gate- 
way. It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  one  Wyti  Luiga 
Chetty,  about  forty  years  ago.  There  is  a band  of  dancing 
girls  attached  to  the  lemptc.  who  enliven  the  processions 
with  their  dancing. 

Jaffnapatam  is  not  acccs.sibte  to  vessels  of  any  consider- 
able size,  owing  to  tho  shallowness  of  (be  water.  Tlio 
cargoes  of  the  larger  yc.>>scIs  are  unloaded  at  Kails,  and 
conveycfl  up  to  the  town  in  small  boats. 

Jaffiiapatam  is  tho  scat  of  a goveniraent  agent,  who  is 
deputy  fiscal,  and  of  a provincial  judge,  who  are  gentlemen 
of  the  civil  service.  Tlicy  form  a minor  court,  to  decide  on 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  subordinate  magistrates  of 
the  province  of  Jaffna. 

JAGANATH.  iJunGEBNAimi.] 

JAGRR.  (Ornithology.)  [Larid.r.] 

JAGUAR.  [Lkopauus.] 

J.AINAS,  a religious  sect  of  the  Hindus.  Tlie  name  is 
derived  from  tlie  Sanskrit  jinu,  ‘ victorious,*  which  » the 
generic  name  of  the  deified  saints  of  this  sect. 

Tlie  Jainas  are  very  numerous  in  ibe  southern  and  western 
provinces  of  Hindustan;  they  ore  principallv engaged  in 
commerce,  and  from  their  wealth  and  intluence  form  a very 
importunt  division  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Th« 
history  and  opinions  of  this  sect  are  also  interesting  from 
thoir  striking  similarity  to  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Buddha.  The  earliest  iiifuimation  concerning  this 
sect  was  given  in  the  9th  vol,  of  the  ‘ Asiatic  Researches,* 
in  an  ‘Account  of  the  Jains,  collected  from  a priest  of  this 
sect,  at  Mudgeri,  translateil  for  Major  Mackenzie in  ‘ Par- 
ticulars of  the  Jains,’  by  Dr  Buebanan : and  in  ‘Obser- 
vations on  the  sect  of  Joins,'  by  Colebrooke.  Biwerat 
particulars  noiieerning  them  are  also  given  in  Huchanan’s 
'Journey  from  Mailrus  through  Mysore,*  &c. ; Wilks’s 
* Historical  Sketch  of  the  South  of  India in  the  work  of 
the  Abbe  du  Bois;  and  in  Ward’s  ' V'iew  of  the  History. 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindua.’  Information  still 
more  important  is  given  in  tho  1st  volume  of  live  ' Transac- 
tions of  tne  Royal  Asiatic  Society.’  byColebrooke,  ‘On  tho 
Philosophy  of  the  Hindus;’  by  Major  Delamain,  ‘On  the 
Srfiwraks,  or  Jains;'  by  Colebrooke.  Dr.  Hamilton,  and 
Col.  Franklin,  * On  Inscriptions  in  Jain  Temples  in  Behar 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  ‘ On  the  Si-^waks.  or  Jaini*;’  and  also  iu 
the  2nd  volume  of  tbo  Transai  tions,  by  Majur  To<ld,  ‘ On 
the  Religious  Establishments  m Mewar.’  But  the  most 
complete  acccount  of  this  sect  is  given  by  Prof.  Wilson,  in 
bis  ‘ Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the  II  indus.'  (As.  Jifs., 
vol.  xvil.) 

A view  of  tho  literature  of  the  Jainas  is  given  by  Wilson 
in  hia  ' Descriptite  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.,  &c.,  of  Col. 
Mackenzie,’ Tol.  iU  pp.  144-162.  The  Jainas  have  their 
own  Purfinasand  other  religious  works,  which  are  principally 
devoted  to  the  history  of  llieTArtbankaras,  or  deified  teachers 
of  the  sect.  Tlie  chief  Puriinas  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Jina  Sena  Aehfirya,  who  wws  probably  tho 
spiritual  preceptor  of  Arooghaversha.  king  of  Kilncht,  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  lera.  They 
have  also  their  own  works  on  astronomy,  astrolo^,  medicine, 
the  mathematical  sciences,  and  the  form  and  disposition  of 
the  universe,  of  which  a list  is  given  in  Wilson's  ‘ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue.’  * But  the  list  tlioro  given  is  very  far  from 
including  the  whole  of  Jain  literature,  or  cvenaconsidcrabht 
pro)K>rlion.  The  books  there  alluded  to  are  in  fact  confinc«l 
to  Southern  India.  anU  are  written  in  Sanskrit  or  the 
dialechi  of  the  peninsula  ; but  cvciy  province  of  Hindustan 
can  produce  Jam  compositionii,  ciilicr  in  Sansknl  or  its 
vernacular  idiom  : wbilat  many  of  the  books,  and  ospeciaily 
those  that  may  bo  regarded  as  their  Scriptural  authorities, 
arc  written  in  tho  Prakrit  or  Mngadhi,  a dialect  which, 
with  the  Jains  as  well  as  tho  Bauddhas,  is  conakkrod  tu  be 
the  appropriate  vehicle  of  their  sacred  literature.’  (Wilson, 
As.  Res.,  vol.  x\*ii.,  p.  242-3.)  The  Jainas  are  also  said  to 
have  a number  of  works  entitled  Siddhanlas  and  Aganins, 
which  are  to  them  what  the  Vedas  are  to  the  Brabmanical 
Hindus. 

The  Jaina.s  are  considered  by  the  Brahmans  to  form  no 
part  of  tho  Hindu  church.  The  prineipal  }K>mts  of  difft'r- 
eace  between  them  and  the  Brabmanical  Hindus  are 
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Ut  a ilenial  of  iho  divine  ori|»in  of  the  Vedas;  2illy,  the 
Worship  of  certain  holy  mortals  who  have  acquired  by  self* 
mortifini'.ion  and  |Hsnance  a power  which  renders  them 
tujMjrior  to  the  gods;  and  3dly,  extromc  tenderness  for 
animal  life.  These  doctrines  and  customs  arc  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Buddhists.  The  Jainns  do  not 
entirely  reject  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  mythology : but  they 
consider  them  greatly  inferior  to  the  Jinas,  who  are  tlie 
objects  of  their  religious  adoration.  The  Jniiias  enumerate 
72  mortals  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  Jinns 
by  iheir  virtue  and  self-mortification;  of  whom  24  belong 
to  the  former  age.  24  to  the  present,  and  24  to  the  ago  to 
come.  The  statues  of  all  or  part  of  these  are  in  all  their 
lejnples,  sculptured  in  black  or  white  marble.  They  are 
dUtinguished  from  each  other  in  colour  and  stature:  two 
are  represented  as  red,  two  as  white,  two  as  blue,  two  as 
black,  and  the  rest  as  of  a golden  hue  or  vellowUli-brown. 
or  these  Jinas  the  most  relebratod  arc  i’ltrsvamUlia  and 
Mahaviro.  who  alone  can  be  regaided  as  having  any  his* 
turical  existence.  Tlie  last  Jina  is  said,  according  to  some 
accounts,  to  have  died  at  the  ago  of  seventy-two,  about  m.c. 
OUO;  but,  according  to  others,  about  a.c.  C63,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  preceding  Jina  PdrsvanSlha:  but 
these  dates,  in  common  with  most  others  in  early  Hindu 
history,  are  very  uncertain. 

The  origin  of  this  sect  has  been  a subject  of  much  dispute. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Buddlii-^m  and  Jinism 
are  more  antirnt  than  the  Brahmnnical  religion ; but 
several  arguments  have  already  l>cen  brought  forward  in 
another  pari  of  this  work  which  render  this  hypothesis  ex- 
ceedingly improbable.  [Buddha,  \‘o1.  t.,  p.  526-7.]  It  has, 
on  tire  contrar)-,  been  maintained  with  greater  probability, 
from  the  absence  of  all  allustun  to  Jimsra  in  the  antienl 
lirahinanical  and  Buddhistic  works,  and  from  the  compa- 
ratively late  date  of  all  inscriptions  and  momimcnls  relating 
to  the  Jainas  which  hove  yet  been  discovered,  none  being 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century,  that  the  sect  of  the  Jainas 
di«l  not  become  of  any  im|>orlance  till  tlio  eighth  or  ninth 
century  of  the  Chrislian  ttra.  The  striking  similarity 
between  the  Buddhists  and  Jainas  renders  it  probable  t^iat 
they  had  the  same  origin ; and  that  J inism  is  merely  another 
form  of  Buddhism,  aceommorlaled  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus.  In  the  southern  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan, where  the  .Jainas  arc  the  most  nvimorous,  the  dis- 
tinction of  castes  is  presorveil  among  ibis  sect;  but  it 
appears  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that  originally 
they  had  no  distinction  of  caste;  and  even  in  the  present 
day,  in  the  upper  provinces,  the  Jainas  all  profess  to  be  of 
nne  caste,  namely,  the  Vaisvas,  which  is  equivalent  to  their 
lK‘ing  of  no  caste  at  all.  The  Jainas  also  allow  Brahmans 
to  ufliciatc  as  iho  priests  of  their  temples.  The  period  in 
which  we  have  supposed  Jinism  to  nave  first  risen  into 
imi>ortanec  corresponds  with  the  time  in  which  the  Budd- 
hists wore  finally  expelled  from  Hindustan.  (Wilson's 
Sn/iskrii  Dictiouart/,  1st  edit.,  preface,  pp,  xv.-xx.)  It 
therefore  appears  probable  that  those  BuddUists  who  were 
allowed  to  remain  adopted  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
J inUm,  which  may  previously  have  existed  as  an  insignifi- 
cjint  division  of  the  Buddhistic  faith.  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  iho  religion  of  the  Jainas  a|qK-ars  to  have 
been  more  widely  dilTujyea  than  at  any  other  i>eriod.  Many 
princes  in  the  wuthorn  part  of  the  peninsula  embraced  this 
fuiih;  but  it  gradually  lust  much  of  its  power  and  inlluence, 
ill  eon.scijueiice  of  the  rapid  progtess  of  the  Vaishnavas  and 
JSaivas,  [Hjndcstax,  vol.  xii.,  p.  233.] 

The  Jainas  were  aiitiently  called  Arhatas.nnd  arc  divided 
into  two  sects,  of  which  the  former  is  called  Vivosanas, 
IVIuktavosanos,  MucktfSmbaras,  or  Digamburas  in  rcTercnco 
to  the  nakedness  of  this  order;  and  tho  latter  Swotruulmra-<, 

• clad  in  white,’  because  llic  teachers  of  this  sci-t  wear 
white  garments.  The  former  are  the  more  anlieuf.  in 
the  early  philosophical  writings  of  the  Hindus,  in  which 
the  Jainas  are  mentioned,  they  are  almost  always  called 
X)igambaras,  or  Nagnas,  * naked.'  Tlie  term  Jaina  raiely 
occurs,  and  that  of  Swetambara  still  more  rarely.  These 
two  sect-s  though  diflering  from  each  other  in  very  few 
points,  oppose  one  another  with  the  bitterest  animosity. 
A few  years  ago  the  British  government  at  Bonarcs  was 
obligeil  to  call  in  tho  military  to  put  down  a ri  it  in  the  city, 
which  had  been  produced  hv  the  quarrels  of  these  sects, 

Tho  Jainas  are  also  dividcil  iuto\ntis  and  SrSvakas, 
clerical  and  ; tho  former  of  whom  subsist  ui>on  the  alms 
i)f  the  latter.  The  religious  ritual  of  the  Jainas  is  tciw  siin- 
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pic.  Tlio  Yatis  dispense  with  acts  of  devotion  at  their 
pleasure  ; an<l  the  Sriivakas  are  only  bound  to  visit  a templii 
daily,  where  some  of  the  images  of  the  Jinas  arc  erectcfl, 
and  make  a trilling  offering  of  fruit  and  llowcrs,  accom- 
panied by  a short  prayer.  The  Jaina  temples  arc  generally 
supertur  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  which  belong  to  tht 
Brahmanical  religion.  Bishop  Heber  [Journal,  i.,  p.  292/ 
lias  given  us  an  account  of  his  visit  to  one  of  tlie^o  temples 
from  which  strangers  are  usually  excluded  with  jealous 
precautions.  ‘ Tlio  priest  led  us,’  he  says,  ‘ into  a succcs  • 
sion  of  six  small  rooms,  with  an  altar  at  tiio  end  of  each,  not 
unlike  those  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  with  a little  niche 
on  one  side,  resembling  what  in  such  churches  they  call 
the  rn^cfnci.  In  the  centre  of  each  room  was  a large  tray 
with  rice  and  ghee  strongly  perfumed,  apparently  as  an  offer- 
ing, and  men  seated  on  their  heels  on  the  floor,  with  tlicir 
hands  folded  as  in  prayer  or  religious  contemplation.  Over 
each  of  the  altars  was  an  altar-piece,  a large  bas-relief  in 
marble,  containing,  tlui  first  five,  the  last  in  succesaion 
twenty-five  figures,  all  of  men  silting  cross-legged,  one  con- 
siilerably  larger  than  the  rest,  and  represented  as  a negro. 
He,  the  priest  said,  was  their  god;  the  rest  were  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  ho  bad  assumed  at  different  epochs,  wlien  ho 
had  become  incarnate  to  instruct  mankind.  The  doctrines  he 
had  delivered  on  these  occasions  make  up  their  theology, 
and  the  progicss  which  any  one  has  made  in  these  myste- 
ries entitles  him  to  worship  in  one  or  more  of  the  eucces- 
sive  apartments  which  were  shown  us.‘ 

The  moral  code  of  tho  Jainas  is  expressed  in  five  A/oAd- 
vralas,  or  ’great  duties:*  1st,  refraining  from  injury  te 
life;  2nd,  truth  ; 3rd,  honesty;  4th,  chastity ; 5lh,  freedom 
from  worldly  desires.  There  are  also  four  Uhermas,  or 
‘ merits:’  liberality,  gentleness,  piety,  and  penance. 

JALAP.  [(JONVOLVULUS  Jalapa.] 

JALAPA.  [Mexico.] 

JALISCX).  [MkxicoJ 

JALLOFFS,  or  YALLOFFS,  arc  a negro  tribe  who 
occupy  a considerable  tract  of  country  between  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  They  are  considered  a.s  the  finest 
face  of  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa ; they  are  tall  and  well 
made,  their  features  aro  regular,  and  their  physiognomy 
open.  Though  bordering  on  the  I'oolahs  and  Mandingos 
they  differ  from  both,  not  only  in  language,  but  in  features. 
The  noses  of  the  Jalloffs  arc  not  so  mucli  depressctl  nor 
the  lips  so  protuberant  os  among  the  generality  of  Africans, 
but  their  sain  is  of  the  deei>est  black.  They  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
useful  arts,  es})ecia]ly  in  (ho  manufacture  oi  cotton  cloth, 
which  they  make  better  than  any  of  tho  neighbouring  tribes. 
Though  Mohammedans  they  have  not  adopted  the  system 
of  tho  Arabic  numbers,  but  count  only  up  to  five,  so  that  six 
is  expressed  among  them  by  five  and  one,  seven  by  five  and 
two,  and  so  on.  liiey  are  uiviited  into  several  independent 
Btuies.  or  kingdoms,  which  are  frequently  at  war  cither  with 
their  noigliboursor  with  each  other.  (Mungo  Park's  Fir»t 
Trni'i'h  into  the  Interior  of  Africa ; Golbcrry’s  FragmenttA 

JAM.\lCA,oue  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  the  most 
important  possessi.m  of  tho  BrilUh  in  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
tends from  76*  15' to  78*25'  W.  long.,  and  from  17*  4u'  to 
18“  30'  N.  lal.  lis  length  fVom  ca»t  to  west  is  nearly  150 
luili's,  and  its  width  may  on  an  avorago  bo  40  miles.  It 
cimlains,  according  to  Mr.  Robertson’s  survey,  2,724,262 
acres,  or  4256  square  miles,  and  is  much  less  in  extent  than 
the  county  of  York.  Only  1,100,000  acres  are  sl.ated  to  bo 
under  cultivation. 

The  surface  of  this  island  is  very  unovcn.and  the  tracts 
which  arc  level  probably  occupy  less  than  onc-twcnlielh  of 
its  area,  but  it  is  only  tlie  eastern  part  that  can  properly  bo 
called  mountainous.  This  part  is  almost  entirely  filled  up 
by  (he  Blue  MountainSf  whose  principal  ridge  occupies  the 
middle  of  it,  and  runs  nearly  east  and  west.  Tins  range 
varies  from  5U0o  to  6000  feet  in  elevation  ; its  summit  is  in 
some  places  so  narrow  as  not  to  be  more  than  three  or  four 
ynrd.«  arrosit.  Its  numerous  offsets  run  south  and  south- 
east, or  north  and  north-west.  On  one  of  the  latter  off>els 
rise  throe  jicaks,  of  which  the  most  northern  and  the  highest 
attains  an  elevation  of  7 1 50  feel  above  the  sea.  The  western 
boundary  of  this  mountain-region  is  formed  by  a ridge, 
running  across  the  whole  island  from  south-east  to  north- 
west. This  ridge  begins  on  the  south  at  Yallah  Point,  and 
terminates  to  the  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  .Aguu 
Alta,  or  W.igwater  river.  It  rises  to  a considerable  height, 
ircfiuvntly  to  2500  ami  3000  feet;  and  S.Catherinu's  Peak, 
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(it  the  where  it  is  unitixl  to  (ho  range  of  the*  Blue 
Mouiiiaiuii,  is  4oU0  foot  oIk^vg  the  sca-lvvci.  The  declivitie:} 
of  ihu  tiiouiUaius  aru  rather  •tevp,  panly  bare,  ami  partly 
coveriHl  with  woexU,  but  the  level  sumuiUsarc  generally  over- 
jrrown  with  trees.  The  \nlleys  are  mostly  narrow,  and  eon* 
lain  but  Hltlc  level  ground,  ivith  the  cxecplnm  of  the  vale 
of  Bath,  which  extends  about  ei^hl  miles  from  the  town  of 
that  imino  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plantain  Garden  nvor,  near 
the  proniont<in-  of  Morant  Point,  iho  most  eastern  cape  of 
the  inlaml.  This  vale  is  about  one  mile  and  a half  wide, 
and  covored  with  sugar  plantations. 

Weal  of  the  range  in  which  S.  Catherine's  Peak  stands 
the  mo'j^ntains  subside,  and  arc  divided  from  those  farther 
"esl.  by  iv  depression  which  extends  across  thu  island  over 
the  plain  of  iJguanea  and  the  Inlty  country  which  encloses 
the  banks  of  the  Wagwater  river.  Yet  north  of  the  plain 
the  cDuntry  seems  to  bo  [OOy  feel  alwvc  the  sea  level,  or 
nearly  m).  The  greatest  plain  in  tlie  island  is  that  of  Ligu- 
nnea,  which  begins  a few  miUrs  vast  of  Kingston,  and  ex-  < 
tentls  westw  anl  lo  a point  west  of  Old  Harbour,  a distance  I 
of  about  thirty  intlc.s:  its  average  breadth  is  alwnit  five  I 
roiles.  Tlio  western  portion  of  tliis  plain  ha^  a consbleraldo  ' 
inclination.  It  is  defended  ham  the  sea  by  the  PalUiidtw,  ' 

U sand  bank  several  miles  in  length,  wbicli  joins  the  toivn 
of  Port  Roial  to  the  mainland  of  the  island.  A part  of 
this  plain  consists  of  savannahs,  or  natural  pasture-ground, 
covered  with  grass.  West  of  Pori  Henderson  a range  of 
low  hills  culled  Healthshire  Hills  lie  betwen  tbc  plain  and 
the  sea. 

The  plain  of  Liguanca  U divided  from  the  plain  of  Vere 
by  a narrow  range  of  low  bills,  which  appro.aeh  the  sea 
west  of  Old  Harbour,  near  Salt  River  Buy.  The  plain  of 
Verc  cxtoml.s  from  south-east  to  iiorth'WiVt  about  IH  mites, 
wiiii  an  averngo  breadth  of  7 or  H miles.  On  the  south- 
east of  this  plain  is  the  Portland  Ridgi*,  which  terminates 
in  Portland  Point,  the  im>st  southern  cape  of  Jamaica. 
On  the  north  west  it  is  joined  by  the  Mile  Gully,  a pic- 
turc*^|uo  valley,  sei-crul  miles  in  feiigih,  traver.H'tl  hy  tUo 
upper  course  of  the  Minho  river.  The  soil  of  the  plain  of 
Vero  IS  of  moderate  fertility,  and  mostly  uscil  as  pastuio- 
ground. 

The  mountains  which  enclose  tlicMO  plains  on  the  north 
rise  with  a steep  and  abrupt  ascent,  but  they  do  not  attain 
a great  elevation,  liardty  any  Hunimit  licing  3UUU  feet  high, 
and  most  of  them  not  20tUt  feet.  These  mountains  do  not  I 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  country,  but  cncluse  valleys  of  con-  j 
svlcrablu  extent  and  fertility,  and  the  basin  of  St.  Tt)omns-  I 
' in-thc-Vale,  a plain  cmbusomcil  in  hills,  about  9 milcit  I 
long  and  2^  miles  iicioss,  which  u covered  with  sugar  ^ 
plantations,  and  is  very  fertile.  Towai-ds  the  northern  1 
coast  the  mountains  sink  down  into  low  and  well-wooded  i 
hills. 

The  mountains,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
island  west  of  tho  basin  of  St.  Thomas-in-tho-Vule,  do  not 
rise  much  higher  tlian  those  which  enchMo  the  basin. 
Their  mean  elevation  falls  sborl  of  2U00  feet,  and  few  of 
their  summits  attain  more  than  that  elovatioii.  The  highest 
seems  to  lie  (he  Peak  near  Rievvfields,  not  fur  from  the 
southern  coast,  w hich  rises  to  2560  feet.  Properly  speak- 
ing. the  ridges  do  not  extend  in  one  general  line,  but  inter- 
sect each  other  in  various  direction,  so  as  to  form  valleys, 
which  ojicn  to  nearly  every  point  of  the  cotnjwiss.  Near  the 
central  line  of  the  island,  (he  hills  present  the  cliarac- 
teristics  uf  the  limestone  formation,  of  which  they  consist. 
Caverns  occur  in  several  places,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  eXtcn’^ivc.  In  the  midst  of  thu  hills  are  also  cavities 
ami  depressions,  si'inctiraes  of  cuiisUlorablo  c.vtcut.  The 
water  which  runs  down  from  tho  hills  or  falls  into  these 
cavities  during  the  rains  fonns  small  riYevs,  which  flow  fur 
a short  (ILstancc  and  then  di'^appc.ar  in  sink-holes,  and 
sometimes  come  again  to  the  ^lurface  and  again  sink.  These 
districts  arc  only  provider!  with  running  water  during 
the  rains,  and  the  inhabilaiits  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  tanks  or  cisterns,  in  which  they  collect  tho  rain- 
water for  the  dry  seasons.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
island  the  level  grounds  arc  not  of  great  extent.  The 
largevt  plains  uro  the  Pedro  Plains,  near  Great  Pedro 
{*imit,  and  the  Savanna  l.i  Mar,  lowanU  South  Negril 
Point,  tho  most  western  cape  of  the  island.  A consider- 
able portion  of  these  plains  low  ami  covered  with 
swomps.  No  plains  occur  on  the  northern  coast.  Tlie 
country  Wtwceii  Montego  Bay  on  the  west  and  St.  Ann’s 
Bay  uu  thu  east  consists  only  of  low  though  abrupt  and 


precipitous  hills;  the  valleys  between  them  are  covered 
with  high  forest-trees,  which  exhibit  a very  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. 

Except  tho  districts  which  he  within  the  limestone  forma- 
tion above  mciuioncd,  Jamaiiw  has  the  advantage  of  being 
well  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  rivulets,  and  springs.  None 
of  the  rivers  aru  navigable,  except  the  Black  Rntr,  in  iho 
imrish  of  St.  Elixabetli.  by  which  goods  are  brought  down  and 
carrieil  up  about  30  miles  in  Hat  bottomed  bouts  and  canoes. 

But  the  other  rivers*  are  of  great  imyioriance  for  the  water 
which  they  supply  for  the  irrigation  of  the  plantations,  the 
numerous  mills  which  they  turn,  and  thelk-auty  and  intc- 
icst  lliai  they  give  to  the  country  through  which  tliey  llow. 
Some  of  them  form  beautiful  cascailes. 

The  want  of  river  iiavi|rotiun  can  hardly  be  felt  in  ar. 
island  like  Jamaica,  whicli  has  a coasl-hne  of  more  than 
500  miles,  in  w hich  hardly  any  place  is  mure  than  30  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  whose  shores  are  suttlciently  indented  lo 
supply  it  with  numerous  harbours  and  other  siiellers  for 
shipping.  There  are  30  principal  harlwurs,  besides  more 
than  double  that  number  of  hayss  creeks,  ami  coves,  capable 
of  allbrdiug  mure  or  loss  shelter  lo  ve^.s,els.  The  safest  and 
I most  fallacious  *>f  the  harbours  are  lho<*G  of  Port  Morant. 

I Kingston,  and  Old  HarWur  on  the  southern,  and  those  of 
j Lucia  and  .St.  Antonio  on  the  northern  shores. 

I llie  clinuito  of  Jamaica  is  con-dderwl  exceedingly  luM. 

but  this  is  01^-  the  case  in  the  lower  plains  olong  the  south- 
I ern  coast.  Tlie  mean  heat  of  thu  summer  months  (from 
I Juno  lo  November)  is  iiliout  60®,  wUiUt  Iheuiomi  heal  of  tho 
[ other  six  months  dties  not  oxcoed  75®.  In  fiummur  the  ther- 
momolur  soinotimes  rli^os  to  96®,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  to  1 HO®  In  winter  it  sinks  to  69®.  But  the  changes  of 
I the  temperature  are  very  slow  and  gradual,  the  difTcrence  be- 
1 tween  noon  and  midnight  rarely  exceeding  5®  or  6*.  The  mean 
I heat  on  the  hills,  which  are  1000  feet  ami  upwards  above  thu 
i sea.  ill  summer  is  i^tated  to  be  75*.  and  in  winter  l»etween  7u® 

I and  72",  though  the  themioinetor  occu>*i<mally  sinks  to  55“. 

! and  on  the  higher  mountains  even  to  46".  Bimw  has  never 
been  observed, even  on  the  clu>ale<l  jieuks;  hail  is  not 
a rare  orcurrcnce  on  them,  but  it  inells  as  suon  as  it 
reaches  iho  ground.  The  climate  is  cooler  and  more  salu- 
brious on  phe  north  side  of  the  island  than  on  tho  south. 
The  heat  of  the  low  coast  is  considerably  diminished  hy  thu 
daily  sea-breeze,  which  sols  in  gcnerallv  alxml  nine  o’clock 
III  the  inornin.;  and  ceases  only  fowanU  sunset.  Us  salu- 
brious etfecis  arc  so  obvious,  that  It  ha*  obtained  from  the 
Rcaincn  the  name  of  the  d<fctnr.  Durmir  the  hottest  jiart 
Ilf  the  day,  and  in  the  most  sultry  moiulis,  n Bucctwsion  ut 
light  ll.Miig  rluiuls  continunliy  pass  over  the  sun.  and,  by 
interrupting  its  rn\s,  eontnlmte  (u  mo<lcmlu  the  heat. 

In  Jumaica  there  are  two  rainy  and  two  dry  season*. 
The  spring  rains  begin  some  lime  aller  the  sun  ha.*  ptv^-sed 
1 tho  equator,  in  the  middle  of  April  or  U'ginning  of  May. 
But  in  these  months  the  rains  are  generally  partial,  and 
come  down  only  in  showers:  the  dry  weather  frequently 
continues  to  (he  month  of  June,  cspi'clally  on  tho  southern 
sido  of  tho  island.  The  heavy  rains  commence  in  J«me  or 
even  later,  uml  lust  ahtnittwo  months;  (hey  are  by  far  the 
must  violent  of  all  that  occur  during  the  year,  and  at  thi> 
time  the  air  is  most  intolerably  sultry.  This  intense  lieat, 
joined  to  a still  breathless  atraospliure.  is  a presage  of  the 
' approaching  torrents.  The  cloinU  hastily  gather,  and  form 
j into  n onhpac!  mas.s  overspreading  the  sky,  which  just 
I before  wiu  cloudluHS  and  serene.  A tremendous  |iesit  of 
■ thunder  bursts  from  these  dark  clouds,  and  in  a few  imiKitc? 
the  rain  des<'cnds  in  torrents,  of  which  no  one  cun  form  an 
iduu  who  has  not  witnesstvl  tlium.  During  the  contiiuianrv 
of  the  rain  the  heavens  are  rent  with  incessant  penis  of 
thunder  and  quick  and  vivid  flushes  of.  lightning.  The^e 
rains  set  in  regularly  every  day,  .ind  continue  fmm  I'vo  to 
tlirc©  hours,  wmietimes  for  the  space  of  several  week-. 
Sometimes  very  heavy  r.iin  deweiuU  for  several  days  ai"l 
nights  with  little  intermission.  Theautimmal  atfodl  mini, 
as  iheyoru  called  by  tho  planters,  come  in  Ociolrer  ami  No- 
vember : they  are  by  no  means  so  heavy  as  those  of  tlu 
spring,  nor  are  they  usually  accompanied  w ith  thunder  ntid 
lightning,  but  they  are  often  attended  with  heavy  gusts  of 
wind  from  the  north.  In  the  mounlains  (he  rainKare  eutiici, 
more  fix-quent,  and  mt»re  hua\-y  than  in  the  low  country. 

Jamaica  is  from  time  (otimu  vi»>ito<l  by  those  ten*ific  pheno- 
mena called  liurrtcano>.  They  generally  set  in  from  tho  north 
or  imrih-west,  but  only  in  the  summer  muntlis  botwv-c-u 
the  two  rainy  seobons,  which  mouths  uie  therefurv  cnikJ 
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the  hurricane  months  in  iho  West  Indies.  They  nrc 
usually  suco«cdcd  hy  long  droughts,  by  which  those  crops 
which  are  spared  by  the  terapebl  aro  arrested  in  their 
growth,  and  a lumino  is  tlie  consequence.  But  hurri- 
rnnes  occur  less  frequently  in  Jamaica  than  in  the  Lesser 
i^'Xiltos. 

1 he  low  tracts  along  the  coast  aro  unhealthy,  but  the  hilly 
and  moimlainous  country  is  much  less  so.  The  most  com- 
mon diseases  are  the  yollow  fever,  cuminuii  bilious  fuvur, 
and  the  ty|)lms  fever;  the  first  is  by  far  thu  most  destruc- 
tive, especially  to  new  comers,  who  are  nut  yet  inuretl  to 
the  climate. 

The  staple  articles  of  the  island  occupy  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  industry  of  the  agriculturist,  but  he 
duos  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  sevenn  kinds  of  grain,  of 
ground  provisions,  and  even  of  grasses  fur  the  numerous 
hcnlsof  cattle  which  aro  kopt.  Sugar,  rum,  and  molasses 
form  by  far  the  most  important  articles  of  ex|)ort  The  sugar 
plantations  ore  very  numerous  and  extensive,  especially  in 
the  lower  ami  warmer  tracts  of  the  island.  On  the  lulls  and 
their  declivities  oofleo  is  cullivale<l  to  a groat  extent.  Next 
to  these  the  pimento  plantations  supply  tho  roost  important 
article  of  export.  Arrowroot,  indigo,  which  formerly  was 
much  more  cultivated  than  at  present,  ginger,  turmeric,  and 
cacao  are  also  cultivated.  The  last-montiuued  article  has 
been  gradually  nnglecle<l,  and  at  present  little  more  is  raisix^ 
than  is  sudicient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
A considerable  quantity  of  castor-oil  is  produced,  but  the 
greater  part  is  consumed  in  tho  island.  Tobacco  is  only 
cultivated  by  the  negroes  for  their  own  use,  and  it  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Cuba. 

No  kind  of  European  corn  is  raised  in  Jamaica.  Indian 
corn  is  universally  cultivated,  and  yields  an  abundant  pro- 
duce; two  and  even  three  crops  of  it  can  be  raised  witliin 
the  year.  Guinea-corn  is  not  much  raised  on  the  north 
side  of  tho  iKlaiid,  but  in  some  districts  on  the  south  the 
negroes  chiefly  t»uh.Hi.4  on  this  grain,  which  is  adapted  to 
roist  the  two  greatest  obstacles  to  vogeiaiion,  poverty  of 
soil  and  drought.  Kico  cxmld  bo  raised  on  tho  low  and 
rourshy  lauds,  but  it  is  not  un  object  of  attention. 

A variety  of  wholesome  utul  nutritious  roots  cuUivalc<l  in 
this  island  orccailod  by  the  nameof,groum^  provisions ; su>-h 
as  the  yam  (Dioscorca  alata),  cassava  (Jalropha  Maiiihot), 
the  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus  Ualalas),  and  some  other 
root*.  As  ilipso  roots  are  not  liable  to  sustain  very  severe 
injury  from  tho  freijueiit  storms,  or  the  hurricanes  every 
planWiou  has  several  acres  plunttHl  with  such  )>rovi- 
aion.',  over  and  ahuvo  the  iiegro-gruiind.s  and  the  plantain- 
walks. 

A few  kinds  of  grass  aro  cultivated  f>r  cattle.  The  most 
imporlont  is  the  Gumca-grass,  a hardy  plant,  which  covers 
the  rugged  and  stony  portions  of  land,  and  yields  three  and 
sontetimw  four  cuttings,  or  .as  many  grazings,  in  tho  year. 
The  Scoicli  grass  grows  with  great  luxuriance  by  (he  sides 
of  the  rivers  and  other  moist  situations  ; but  it  cannot  be 
ciillivaied  to  a great  extent. 

None  of  the  European  fruits  arrive  at  perfection  except 
grapes.  Apples  are  of  very  inferior  quality  and  peaches 
rarely  pn«lucc  fruit.  No  othar  kinds  suoxced  in  any  degree 
except  a lew'  tolerable  strawberries.  Hut  there  is  a gieat 
abundance  aud  variety  of  other  delicious  fruits,  us  the  pine- 
apple, the  orange,  the  shnildock.  jhc  }>omegranalc,  the 
ilg.  the  granadilla,  the  sapodillo,  the  star-upple,  tho  swoet- 
sop,  the  sweet-lemon,  thu  citron,  tho  avoi-ado-]>car  &c. 
Several  exotics  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  sixty- 
years  as  tho  mango,  the  clierimoyer,  thu  bread-fruit.  &<\ 
Hut  tho  must  imiHirtnnt  i.i  tho  )il[imain,  or  bunuiia,  which 
is  cxien.->ively  cultivated  on  every  plantation. 

The  fnosts  of  Jamaica  al>ound  with  a great  variety  of  tho 
most  valuable  woods.  Some  of  them,  which  are  susccptiblo 
of  iho  highest  polish,  are  too  hard  to  bo  used  in  cabinet- 
work. Tiie  miNil  lieautiful  woods  for  such  work  are  (he 
maho-iany,  the  bread-nut  hearts,  and  the  saiin-w’ood. 
The  Jamiiim  mahogany  is  superior  to  that  of  Cuba  or 
Kelize,  hut  there  are  not  many  mabogany-trees  now  remain- 
ing. The  bread-nut  tree  is  still  ubumlant  in  must  parts. 
The  ce<lar-iree  att.ains  a great  siso,  but  it  is  not-of  so  fine  a 
grain  as  that  of  tho  I>ovnnt,  Other  trees  protluce  dye-woods 
us  the  fustic,  the  logwoo<l,  &c_  Tho  colton-treo  is  the 
largest  of  all,  but  is  only  used  for  making  canoes,  which 
are  hollowed  out  from  ihu  trunks;  its  cotton  is  employed 
for  slutUng  beds.  The  bamlHio  grows  wild,  and  is  also  cul- 
tivated. Thu  cubbagu-palui  (nreca  oleracea)  and  tho  cocoa* 


nyit-tree  aro  tho  most  useful  trees  of  tho  palm  tribe.  Not- 
withstanding this  abundance  of  useful  trees,  white  oak  it 
tmjmrted  for  rura-puuchoons,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
pit.caf  all  dimensions  from  tho  United  States,  this  wood 
being  sold  lit  u lower  price  than  the  native  tunber. 

The  hornwl  cattle  are  very  numerous,  oxen  Ixung  em- 
ployed in  the  waggons,  which  bring  down  the  prcxluce  to 
the  wharfs,  and  also  in  carls  and  in  the  plough.  Tho  horses 
aro  of  a middle  size,  hardy  and  active,  but  only  fitted  for 
the  saddle  and  harness.  Mules  are  numerous,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  sugar-millsand  in  conveying  the  sugar-canes  to 
tho  works.  Sheep  ami  goats  abound  ; many  of  the  former 
have  no  tlcece,  and  are  covered  with  liair,  like  goals. 
Hogs  are  very  plentiful:  they  are  of  a smaller  size  than 
the  English  hog,  but  their  flesh  is  superior  in  delicacy  to 
the  British  or  American  pork.  All  kinds  of  poultry  are 
raisetl  in-the  greatest  abundance,  excepting  geese  anJ  thu 
common  duck.  Hut  the  inuscovy-duck,  tho  turkey,  tho 
gumea-fowl,  and  the  common-fowl  thrive  very  well.  Do- 
mestic pigeons  likewise  abound.  Ruts  exist  in  incredible 
numbers,  and  ilestroy  about  one-twcnlioth  part  oftlie  sugar- 
canes  throughout  tho  island.  Fish  abound  in  tho  sea  and 
rivers.  The  alligator  appears  in  some  of  tho  largest  of  tho 
rivers,  but  does  not  attack  men. 

No  metal  but  lead  is  known  to  exist.  There  arc  somo 
salt-springs. 

Jamaica  is  politically  divided  into  thriie  countiea,  .Surrey, 
Middlesex,  and  Cornwall,  and  contains  one  city,  Kingston, 
and  thirty-three  towns  and  villages.  The  counties  are  sub- 
divide) into  'Ji  parishes. 

1.  The  county  of  Surrey  extends  over  the  eastern  portion 
of  thu  island,  cumprclionding  the  whole  of  thu  region  of  tho 

j Blue  Momutiiiis  and  tho  eastern  jHirtion  of  the  Plain  of 
Liguanea.  or  that  which  commonly  passes  bv  that  narao. 
In  this  division  are  Port  Antonio,  Murant  bay,  and  the 
, barliour  uf  Kingston.  Kingston  is  a considerable  city  uud 
: a place  of  great  trade,  witli  a population  of  inoru  than 
3.1,Vinj  persons  of  all  descripiiunsi.  It  is  regularly  built,  and 
contains  many  good  houses  two  churches,  and  some  chari- 
table iusiitiilions ; also  five  schools.  The  harbour  is  pro- 
lectetl  by  thu  narrow  slip  of  land  on  whose  western  extre- 
mity Port  Royal  is  built.  The  greatest  part  uf  the  produce 
uf  the  southern  dislricls  is  sunt  to  Kingston  and  hence  ex- 
ported to  Euro|>e  or  America.  I’ort  Royal,  onto  thu 
capital  of  the  island,  h.is  been  rejieatcdly  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  hurricanes  and  tiro,  but  is  still  a considerablo 
place,  ns  its  harbour  is  the  hiutiun  for  thu  ships  of  viur,  and 
it  coniaiiis  the  naval  arsenal  and  gotKl  fortifications. 
The  bulk  of  ita  inhabitants  aro  |H>oplu  of  colour.  Moiani 
B.iy,  nearly  at  un  equal  distance  between  Port  Royal  and 
Morani  Point,  carries  un  u considurablu  tra<le  ami  U a thriv- 
ing place.  Thu  population  is  between  COOO  and  7uOU. 
Antonio  iia.H  a good  harbour,  but  little  trade. 

2.  Tho  county  of  Middlesex  ocTupies  thu  central  part  of 
the  ialand,  cumprehtMiding  on  thu  south  the  wi^tern  (Hiriion 
of  tho  plum  of  Liguanea,  or  the  plains  of  St.  Cntherino 
and  St,  Dorothy,  with  the  whole  of  the  plain  of  Vero  and 
the  basin  of  tSk  Thoina-H-in-lhe-Vale ; also  tho  hills  eiioloa* 
ing  these  level  grounds  and  thu  hilly  and  mountainous 
country  which  extends  ulimg  iIkj  northern  shores  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wagwalor  River  to  Rio  Bueno  Harbour.  On 
its  southern  coa-st  are  Pori  Hundurhou  and  Old  Harbour; 
but  they  uru  only  visite<l  by  small  vessels,  wliieU  carry  (be 
produce  of  thu  country  to  Kingston.  On  the  noithurti 
shore.<i  aro  Annotto  Bay,  Maria,  and  St.  Ann’s  Bay.  whicli 
carry  on  some  cummcrco  by  sea,  especially  Amiutto  Bay. 
where  there  U a small  but  thriving  town.  On  St.  Catherine’s 
plain  is  built  the  town  of  S.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  commonly 
called  Spanish  Town,  w hich  is  considered  the  caiiiiul  of  thu 
island,  being  tiie  seat  of  goveniment.  It  is  a small  town  with 
about  60uu  inliabilants,  but  embellished  by  the  king’s  house 
(the  residence  of  tho  governor)  and  the  public  offices.  Thu 
superior  courts  sit  here.  It  has  a frec-school  and  some  cha- 
ritable inslituliuns. 

3.  The  county  of  Cornwall  extends  over  the  western  part 
of  thu  island,  comprehending  the  plains  of  Pedro  and 
Savanna  la  Mar,  and  the  hilly  country  lying  between  tliem 
and  nurtii  uf  them.  Thu  two  must  frequoniod  harbours,  on 
the  southern  shores,  Black  River  and  Savanna  la  Mar,  liave 
littlo  trade;  but  on  the  northern  roast  are  three  thriving 
towns,  S.  Lucia,  Montego  Bay,  and  Falmouth,  each  con- 
taining a population  of  between  6000  and  80U0  inhabitants. 
Muniugo  my  is  the  chief  town  uf  the  county,  aud  the 
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Asgixe  courts  oro  hold  here.  TIte  harbour  is  exposed  to  a 
hea\7  swell,  which  sets  in  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north 
winds;  but  a breakwater  has  been  erected  as  n protection 
against  the  sea.  Fifty  years  ago  Falmouth  was  an  incon- 
siderable village,  but  it  is  now  nearly  as  large  and  populous 
os  Montego  Bay.  and  carries  on  a considerable  commerce. 

ilie  population  of  Jamaica  appears  to  be  less  than 
400,000  souls;  but  it  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  as  no 
complete  census  has  ever  been  taken.  In  18.14  there  were 
297,186  negro  slaves  all  of  whom  have  been  made  freo  in 
this  present  year  (1838),  by  separate  acts  of  the  legislatures 
of  Groat  Britain  and  of  J amaica. 

The  Maroons  were  originally  runaway  slaves,  partly  from 
Jamaica  itself,  partly  from  Cuba,  who  lived  in  the  forests 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  inland.  In  1738  a tract  of  land 
was  gratited  to  them  in  those  ports,  which  they  cultivated 
and  on  which  they  built  two  small  towns,  and  though  a |>or- 


tion  of  them  forfeited  their’privileges  by  a rebellion,  others 
have  preserved  them  to  this  doy.  The  other  inhabitants 
are  either  whites  or  people  of  colour.  The  whites  are  either 
natives  of  Great  Britain  or  dcscundunls  of  Europeans,  and 
probably  amount  to  about  30.UU0  individuals.  The  people  of 
colour,  of  whom  there  are  perhaps  40.U0U,  are  the  offspring 
of  Europeans  and  negro  women.  Thevare  subdivtdua  into 
muliUtoes,  the  ofl'sphng  of  a white  and  a black ; tamboet, 
the  offspring  of  a black  and  a mulatto ; quadrotntay  the  olf- 
spring  of  a white  and  a mulatto;  and  meiteea,  the  offspring 
of  a white  and  a quadroon.  No  traces  of  the  native  po|«tla- 
lion  of  the  island  existed  when  it  v?as  taken  by  the  Kuglish 
from  the  Spaniards. 

The  iieople  are  occupied  either  in  agriculture  or  in  trade. 
Tlie  following  tables  snow  the  share  which  every  town  has 
in  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  imports  and  ex[>orts,  and 
their  v-aluo  in  sterling  money  for  the  year  laS4. 


1.  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  which  entered  into  the  Harbours  of  Jamaica  in  1834. 


Pwti. 

limftl  llriuOo. 

L’nitoi)  SUI««. 

Taivi{U  iiUlr*. 

TwloL 

Too*. 

Mea. 

No. 

Too*. 

No. 

Toot. 

Mvn. 

Niu  I T*mi*. 

Mi-n. 

No. 

Tout. 

Kingston 

109 

30,437 

81 

10,480 

62 

13,754 

IJjl  13,9'Jl 

417 

66.662 

3083 

Antonio 

» 

2,318 

lie 

3 

337 

20 

1 

109 

7 

. . i 

12 

2.764 

14.9 

Montego  Bay 

26 

7,961 

24 

3,577 

2.5 

3.843 

3]I  1,995 

106 

17.396 

1039 

Morant  Buy  . 

28 

8,975 

494 

“ 

1,137 

37 

2 

2n2 

13 

37 

10,394 

56  1 

AnnoUo  Bay 

17 

5,237 

1 

129 

16 

5,366 

200 

Maria 

6 

2,453 

2 

362 

1 

223 

5 193 

16 

3,431 

2ul 

St.  Ann's  Bav 

3 

668 

56 

3 

668 

56 

Black  River 

S 

1.633 

8S 

5 

1,633 

89 

Fnlmnulli  . 

21 

6,901 

2.225 

16 

2,230 

12  300 

67 

11,656 

642 

S.  Lucia  . . 

11 

4,341 

4 

G47 

. . 1 . . 

15 

4,988 

253 

Savanna  la 

1 

Mar 

3 

438 

l'  125 

4 

563 

30 

Total 

236 

70,944 

■■ 

135 

18,318 

135 

21 ,655 

lOti  16,604 
1 

700 

127,521 

7292 

2.  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crows  of  Vessels  cleared  at  the  Ports  of  Jamaica  in  1831. 


Part*. 

(ireal  llriUuu. 

nritl«li  Culonir*. 

CaiW  Statrt. 

Forcljio  StsU-t. 

Tout. 

No 

Toni. 

Mm. 

No. 

T.«», 

Mi*n. 

No. 

Ton*. 

Mon 

No, 

Turn. 

Xl<>n 

No. 

Tom. 

Mm. 

Kingston  . 

72 

21,184 

67 

8.326 

47 

7 , 5 n 

191 

20,273 

:,;r 

57,32; 

3.)60 

Antonio 

6 

1,545 

6 

f.95 

1 

1119 

13 

2,;ny 

138 

Montego  B.iy 

31 

9,500 

21 

2,714 

20 

2,7H,*. 

36 

3,057 

108 

18,056 

1067 

Morant  Bav  . 

21 

6,379 

4 

489 

1 

98 

1 

380 

27 

7.346 

391 

Annotio  Bay 

17 

5,217 

. _ 

1 

129 

18 

'•.36G 

290 

Maria 

19 

5,5.14 

769 

19 

5.5.14 

709 

St.  Ann’s  Bav 

10 

2,357 

2 

221 

.1 

59 

15 

2.037 

tC2 

Black  River 

27 

7.806 

1 

104 

2.S 

7,910 

431 

Falmouth 

33 

10.162 

16 

1.618 

13 

1,825 

12 

.199 

74 

14, .104 

780 

S.  Lucia  . 

1-1 

5,273 

4 

699 

4 

583 

1 

171 

23 

6,726 

335 

Savanna  la 
Mar  . . 

8 

2,7.17 

5 

717 

3 

477 

16 

3,931 

212 

Total 

259'  76.014 

1 

•• 

124 

15,362 

92 

13,771 

244 

24,339 

716 

131,486 

7965 

Tlic  imports  into  Jamaica  in  t)ie  year  1834  amounted  to 
l,589,7'2ui.  Some  of  the  largest  articles  in  amount  wore 
apparel  and  slops,  beef  and  pork,  butter,  grain  and  flour, 
cotton  articles,  salted  fish,  glaxH,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  hats,  leather.  Uiun  articles, 
soap,  stationery  of  all  sorts,  wine,  wood  and  lumber,  and 
woollen  articles.  The  value  of  books  imported  was  only 
37S&<.  The  exports  from  Jamaica  during  ihu  year  16.34 
amounted  to  3, 146.797/.  The  chief  articles  were  arrowroot, 
oolTee,  colonial  and  foreign  cotton  manuf.ictures,  dye  and  hard 
woods  both  of  the  growth  of  the  island  ami  imported,  gin- 
ger, iron  and  steel  manufactureil  articles,  linens,  molasses, 
pimento,  sarsaparilla,  spirits,  rum  and  shrub,  sugar  colonial 
and  foreign,  tobacco  unmaauractured,  tortoiseshell,  and  wool- 
lens. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Jamaica  was  the  entrc|iul  of  the  immense 
q^uantiiy  of  European  merchandise  which  was  destined  fur 
consunipUun  on  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  Spanish  islands, 


and  though  at  present  a free  intercourse  between  these 
countries  niid  Kuro{>e  exists,  yet  a considerable  quantity  of 
British  manufactures  is  still  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  ihcnce  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela. 
Dye  and  hard  woods,  indigo,  and  other  articles  are  mmiI  in 
return  to  Jamaica.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States 
also  carry  on  a considerable  trade  with  this  colony,  which 
they  furnish  with  lumber  and  provisions,  taking  in  return 
rum  and  molasses.  But  by  far  the  most  important  com* 
mcrcc  of  Jamaica  is  that  with  the  mother-country.  Thu 
lin\e  when  the  ships  arrira  from  Great  Britain  is  from 
October  to  May,  and  they  continue  to  depart  as  they  get 
freighted,  from  April  to  tho  first  day  of  August,  afic^  which 
day,  and  until  the  hurricane  months  are  over,  ships  ami 
their  cai^ocs  sailing  for  Great  Britain  pay  double  insuranoo. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Cliristopner  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage,  tho  3rd  of  May,  1494,  hut  was  not  settled  by 
tho  Spaniards  before  IdlO.  In  1653  it  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  English,  who  for  some  lime  did  not  ap- 
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procmta  iUralue;  at  prc&ont  it  nmy\>o  considerod  as  the 
most  important  possession  of  any  European  nation  in  the 
Wosi  Indies.  Since  1656  it  has  remained  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  British,  and  its  inlornal  ^ware  has 
only  bocn  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Maroons  iu 
1796.  Though  Jamaica  has  had  on  assembly  since  1C63, 
its  present  constitution  was  only  completed  in  173lj.  The 
executive  is  in  tho  hands  of  the  governor,  who.  as  well  as 
the  council,  consistinc;  of  twelve  persons,  1$  appointed  hy 
the  kin:'  of  Groat  Britain.  The  governor  has  the  chief 
eivit  and  military  authority.  The  council  constitutes  tlie 
Upper  House,  ^e  l^ower  House,  or  tho  Assembly,  is 
cotnpo*9<l  of  forty-five  racrabers,  chosen  by  the  frechohlor*, 
two  from  each  of  the  2 1 parishes  ; Spanish  Town,  KingHtuii, 
and  Port  Royal  scud  one  member  each. 

There  is  a Bishop  of  Jamaica  whose  see  comprises  the  Ba- 
llamas  and  Honduras.  Resides  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
church,  who  have  the  care  of  the  several  parishes,  there  are 
Scotch,  Presbyterian,  'Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  Moravian  mi- 
nisters. 

Education  is  in  a low  state  in  the  island.  Most  of  the 
opulent  persons  sond  their  children  to  England  to  be  erlu- 
cated.  According  to  an  official  Rc|iorl  presented  to  the 
Briiish  Parliament  in  18.34,  tho  total  number  of  children  in 
tlie  schools  was  2019;  of  whom  133  were  whiles,  1365  were 
free  |>ersons  of  colour,  and  62 1 slaves.  Out  of  this  mmilier 
uf2019,  only  1036  wore  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  in 
addition  to  reading  and  scriptural  instruction.  It  must  be 
observed  however  that  this  Kepurt  cannot  be  iropliciily  de- 
pended upon,  and  is  also  defective.  The  Report  only  com- 
prises 1 2 parishes  out  of  the  2 1 ; and  does  nut  include  either 
Kingston  or  Spanish  Town. 

(Br)'an  Edwards. //is^ory  fj/*  the.  IVat  Indies;  Stewart’s 
I\ist  and  Present  State  nf  Jamaica ; Jamaica  as  it  teas,  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  maybe;  Do  la  Beche,  in  the  GeoUigical 
Transactims,  2nd  series,  vxl.  ii.;  Tables  published  by  the 
Board  of  Traiie.) 

JAMES,  SAINT.  THE  EPISTLE  OF,  one  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  There  arc  at  least  two  individuals 
of  the  name  of  James  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  James,  one  of  the  Apostles,  soit  of  Zebedi*.  and  brother 
of  the  apostle  John  {Matt.  iv.  21 ; x.  29  ; Mark,  i.  19.  29 ; iii. 
17;  X.  35 ; xiii.  3;  ZuAc,  V.  10;  vi.  M;  ix.  i\;Acts,  i.  1.3), 
who  was  chosen  with  Peter  and  John  to  accompany  Christ 
to  llio  Mount  of  Transfiguration  {Luke,  viii.  61  ; Matt.  xvii. 
1).  He  w'as  beheaded  at  Jerusalem  bv  order  of  Herod 
Agrippa  about  a.  d.  44  (Acts,  xii.  I.  2).  lie  could  not  liavc 
been  the  author  of  the  epistle ; since  it  bears  marks  of 
having  been  w'rittenat  a later  period. 

2.  James  ‘ tlie  I.ess'  os  ho  is  called  in  Mark,w.  40,  tlie  son 
of  Alphicus  and  Mary  (J/a//.  x.  3:  xxrii.  66;  Mark,  xv.  40) 
was  also  one  of  the  apostles  {Matt.  x.  3;  Mark,  iii.  is; 
Luke,  vj.  15;  Acts,  i.  13). 

There  is  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  a James, 
a brother  of  Jesus  {Matt.  xiiL  66 ; Mark,  vi.  3) ; who  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {Antiq.,  xx.  9,  i ) was  put  to  death  by  the 
high-pricsl  Ananias  about  a.  d.  62  or  63.  Hu  was  probably 
the  same  individual  ns  the  Juines  who  appears  to  have  had 
the  greatest  intiuence  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts.  xv. 
13;x\i.  16;  Guf.ii.  12);  and  who, accotding  tu  eccle:>ia<sticul 
tradition,  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  church.  Since  James 
is  aUu  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  {Gal.  i.  10)  as  one  of  the 
apostles,  and  as  the  I.,ord's  brother,  we  meet  with  three  indi- 
viduals of  the  name  of  James  who  are  said  to  be  apostles; 
whii-h  is  contrary  to  the  lists  of  the  apostles  given  in  the 
GospeD.  It  wxs  therefore  supposed  by  the  fathers,  and  has 
also  been  maintained  by  most  muilern  divinc«,  that  James 
the  sun  of  Alphtcus  was  the  same  person  ns  James  the  bro- 
ther of  our  I^ird  ; and  that  the  Greek  word  (u?fX0oc),  which 
is  translated  ‘brollier’  in  our  version,  is  used,  like  the 
Hebrew  scn>c  of 'cousin.'  Thu  epistle  is  almost 

universally  attributed  to  this  James  hy  tho  Fnthers  and 
modern  critics ; it  was  probably  written  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Tlie  Epistle  is  addressed  to  all  tho  Jewish  Christians 
‘ which  arc  scattered  abroad  ’ (i.  I ) ; and  its  principal  object 
U to  exhort  them  to  pepseveranco ; to  inculcate  several 
moral  lessons  of  great  importance,  and  especially  to  explain 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  many  persons 
aopcar  to  have  misuudcrslooil. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much 
disputed.  Clement  of  Rome  (I  Con'fitA.x)  and  Irenmus 


(Ilnrret.,  iv.  Ifi,'}  2)  had  probably  read  it.  but  they 'do*  not 
ouoio  it  as  of  inspired  authuriiy.  Eusebius  places  it  among 
the  antilegnmentu.  that  is.  writings  which  w ere  not  generally 
received,  and  also  mcuUons  several  doubts  which  were  enter- 
tained against  it.  Origen  s)»caks  of  it  as  the  Epistle  sail  to 
bo  written  by  St.  James.  After  this  |>eiiod  it  was  generally 
received  by  the  church,  tilt  the  time  of  the  Refurination, 
when  its  canonical  authority  was  rejected  hy  Luther  and 
several  other  reformers  on  account  of  the  difllereiice.  real  or 
-supposed,  which  was  thought  to  subsist  l»etweou  the  writ- 
ings  of  St.  Paul  and  thuse  of  St.  James,  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Tlio  principal  argument 
in  favour  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle  is  in  its 
forming  part  of  the  Pc&hito,  that  is.  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  New  Testiuncnl,  which  was  made  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  mra. 

(The  Introduction.?  of  Eichhorn.  Of  ■\Vetie,  Hug.  Michac- 
lis,  and  Horne  ; Uosder,BrifJe£treenerBrud'rJe\u,  1775; 
and  the  Commentaries  of  Schullhe^sius  (lS2b).  Gebser 
(1826),  Schneckenburger  (1832),  am!  Theile  {18331, 

•I.\MK.S  I.,  King  ofScolland,  was  a younger  wju  of  King 
Hubert  III.,  who,  hearing  of  the  licentious  conduct  of  his 
other  son,  David  prince  of  Scotland,  directed  Hubert  duke 
of  Allmny,  the  boy’s  uncle,  to  seize  him  and  keep  him  a pri- 
I soner  till  he  promiseil  amendment.  This  fuolihh  order  was 
i readily  oheycil  by  Albany,  who  wished  nothing  belter  than 
an  opportunity  tousuq)  the  throne;  and  in  a short  time  the 
prince  died  ofdysenlerv.  as  it  was  said,  but  in  truth  of  hun- 
ger in  confinement.  llie  king  now  began  to  fear  Albany; 
and  accordingly  had  his  remaining  son  James  secretly  put 
on  board  a vessel  for  France.  He  did  not  escape  however ; 
for  when  but  a short  way  on  her  voyage  the  vessel  wa.s  taken 
by  an  English  ship  of  war.  and  the  prince  carried  prisoner 
to  London.  His  weak  old  father  was  su  afiVeted  by  the 
news  that  in  a few  hours  after  he  died  of  a broken  heart. 
The  duko  of  Albany  was  thereupon  made  Regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

James,  now  in  tho  1.3th  year  of  his  age,  was  on  the  14th 
April.  1405, conducted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  detained 
till  the  li)lh  June,  1407,  when  he  wasrcraoveil  to  the  castle  of 
Nottingham.  He  was  carried  back  to  the  Tower  again  on 
the  1st  March,  1414,  but  a few  months  afterwards  lie  wa.s 
taken  to  Winilsor,  where  ho  remained  till  the  summer  of 
1417,  when  King  Hcniy  V.  look  him  with  him  on  his 
second  expedition  to  France.  The  Duke  of  Albany  died  in 
1419,  and  from  that  time  measures  began  seriously  to  lie 
taken  for  his  release.  During  all  this  period  James  w:k 
receiving  the  best  education  wliicli  could  he  procured.  He 
became  ikiuiliar  with  sights  of  regal  ]H>iiip  and  power,  and 
with  tho  manners  and  customs  of  fliu  KnglUh  court,  nt  a 
lime  when  there  was  much  to  interest  and  enplivale  tho 
youthful  mind:  his  habits  were  active,  Iiis  conduct  prompt 
and  resolute,  and  at  his  return  to  his  native  kingdom  he 
wiu  in  the  spring  and  vigour  of  his  life.  Ho  wa»  long  af- 
terwards remembered  in  Italy  as  the  inventor  of  a plumiive 
sort  of  melody,  which  hod  been  admired  ami  imitated  in 
that  country:  he  was  one  of  the  best  harpers  of  his  time, 
and  oxvelk'dall  the  Irish  and  Scotch  highlanders  in  their  use 
of  that  instrument  ; and  in  the  tliree  pieces  of  his  which  have 
come  down  to  our  day — Christ's  Kirk  ott  the  Grent,  the 
King's  Q«/rtj<>  (or  Book),  ami  Peebles  at  the  Play — wo 
have  no  moim  specimens  of  inlellecluui  pon*er  and  literary 
skill. 

At  his  accoAvion,  in  1424.  Scotland  was  in  many  respects 
a perfect  contimt  to  England  : it  was  in  fact  rather  an  ag- 
gregate of  rival  powers  than  a settled  and  united  kingilom. 
There  were  still  two  Justiciars  of  co-ordinate  aulhorilv,  ono 
on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  of  the  Forth  ; and 
in  the  former  portion  of  tho  realm,  which  alone  was  pro- 
perly denuminaled  Scotland,  and  whem  the  seat  of  autho- 
rity still  princi]>ally  lay,  there  were  numerous  and  |x>werfnl 
clans.  The  regencies,  in  the  absence  of  James,  bad  cunlri- 
huted  to  the  national  disorder — tho  two  Albanies  sacrificing 
to  their  own  uinbiiimis  projects  the  just  authority  of  govern- 
nient  and  the  supremacy  of  tho  law. 

James  entered  on  the  adminislmlion  of  his  kingdom  with 
n spirit  and  energy  smiable  to  the  high  notions  of  preroga- 
tive which  he  had  imbibed.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he 
proceeded  against  the  familv  ami  adherents  of  the  late 
regents,  and  eventually  had  several  of  ihemrondemncd  and 
forfeited.  All  the  customs  of  the  realm,  great  and  small, 
were  annexed  to  the  crown;  and  every  valuable  mine  ol 
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pnM  or  silver.  A new  coinage  rras  struck,  of  like  weight 
jiiifl  fineness  with  thewoney  uf  Knglaml;  ho^pilnU  were  to 
In*  visite<l  and  reformed  ; idlencKs  und  liegging  were  for- 
liiikh-n  : the  law  reeurtU  of  thu  kingdum  (which  seem  lo 
have  ht-en  in  n state  of  neglect)  were'’  to  l>c  inspected  mid 
ft-iciTtained  ; ami  the  statutes  of  parliament  were  oiderticl, 
for  the  firs)  liinc,  to  l»o  rcculurly  enrolled.  This  was  not 
all  however;  fit  in  tho  spirit  of  King  Henry  IV. time, 
which  had  vritnesM.'tl  iwiTne  dutcstalde  examples  of  religious 
persecution,  nn  act  »m  passed  uuent  herHics,  that  inquisi- 
tion Ik*  taken  by  every  luRhop  in  his  diiH’eac.and.  ‘gif  it  mis- 
leri*.'  ihot  secular  power  Ik*  r,alled  in  support  and  aid  ot  the 
church.  In  his  lime  the  chancellor  and  elergv  first  got 
a footing  in  the  ndrainistralion  of  the  common  law.  This 
was  in  the  year  when  the  clmncollor  and  certain  per- 

sons of  the  three  estates  chosen  by  the  king  were  empowered, 
under  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  hear  and 
finally  determine  all  complaints,  causes,  and  quarrels  com- 
petent before  the  king  and  his  council. 

AVo  have  already  alluded  In  the  king’s  conduct  towards 
Iho  fatnily  and  friends  of  the  regent  Duke  of  Albany  imme- 
diately on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  At  a later  period  of 
his  reign  we  have  another  signal  instance  of  the  king's 
encr.'y  and  promptitude  of  puq'osc  in  his  conduct  towanl 
the  ].ord  of  tin*  Ish'R.  About  the  year  N-27  the  l..or<l  of 
Isla  was  slain  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Campbidl,  who 
liad.  it  scorns,  a comrai'.shn  from  the  king  to  apprehend 
l>la;  but,  it  is  added,  he  exmtdetl  his  powers  iu  putting 
that  cliienain  to  dentil.  The  circumstance  occasionctl  great 
diHturhanre  throughout  the  highlands  and  i»lc«.  Deter- 
mined to  restore  order,  and  to  enforre  tho  laws  in  those 
wild  districts,  tho  king  summonetl  u parhaiiient  at  Invcr- 
n«*ss.  to  which  tho  I>ml  of  the  Kies  and  the  other  highland 
chiefs  were  cilixl  to  appear.  On  their  arrival,  to  the  mim- 
hcT  of  about  forly,  they  were  seized  by  a stratagem  of  the 
king,  and  committed  to  prison  in  separate  apartments.  The 
I>md  of  tho  Isles  and  some  otlicrswere  at  length  liheratod; 
but  dceplv  fwling  the  indignity  lie  bad  sufTored,  the  I^ird  of 
the  Isle.s,  immediately  on  iiis  return  home. gathered  together 
liis  frieniUand  vassals,  and  at  thu.headofa  vast  force  wa^teil 
all  the  crown  lands  near  tiiverness.  and  made  on  attempt 
also  to  diailmy  the  town.  Informalion  of  this  inrooil  being 
communicated  to  the  king,  orders  were  instantly  given  to 
repair  to  tlie  spot ; and  leading  his  troops  in  person,  lie  suc- 
ceeded by  forced  marehe.s  in  roiniiig  up  with  the  reln-ds  in 
LorhalK*r.  at  a lime  when  they  least  expected  such  a thing. 
The  consequence wa.s  that  at  lenglhthe  relielsmaile  an  un- 
eoiuUtioual  surrender,  and  the  Ltml  of  the  Isles  wa.s  obliged 
to  make  his  Kubmission  on  lii-i  bended  knees  at  the  court  of 
llolynKid  Hou-e. 

The  king’s  vigour  and  determination  were  not  a liiUo 
obnoxious  to  the  nolde.s,  who  saw  in  it  the  speetly  ruin  of 
their  iisurpeil  authority.  IhU  it  is  probable  that  bin  devo- 
tion to  the  ecclesiastics  wounded  them  more  keenly  than  all 
the  exercise  uf  his  royal  (lower.  They  felt  liuinbloil,  not  so 
much  before  the  sovereign  us  before  the  clergy.  A eoiispi- 
rncy  was  accordingly  foimed  against  him,  under  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  the  king\  uncle,  and  on  the  ‘ilsl  February,  14-17. 
the  king  was  murdered,  in  tho  44th  vear  of  his  age.  A Year 
or  two  afiervrnrds  also  his  adviser  tVardlaw,  bishop  St. 
Andrew’s,  died:  and  immediately  on  this  event  Bishop  Ca- 
meron. Warillaw’s  favourite,  was  turned  out  of  the  clian- 
cellorship  which  heliad  held  from  the  institution  of  the  Court 
oftho  Session,  and  Sir  William  Cnchlon,  a layman,  and  the 
first  who  liad  held  the  great  seal  for  a long  penod,  was  con- 
stituted chancellor;  the  Court  of  Sessiun  exuircil,  and  ihe 
course  of  the  old  ootiiiuon  law  was  rc-cstablislied. 

JAMES  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  only  son  of  .Tamos  1.,  sne- 
cecileil  to  the  crown  when  but  about' seven  years  old.  The 
rivalry  which  existed  between  the  n»blt>s  and  ecclesiastics 
at  his  father's  death  continued;  and  the  one  party  ur  the 
other  prevailed  occonling  as  by  violence  or  stnitagein  they 
obtained  po»»es.*<ion  of  the  king's  person.  Di.Mirder  na- 
turally sprooil  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  iheiiowurof 
individuals  grow  uiunI  in.solonl  from  neglect  to  enlorrc  the 
laws.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  in  particular  erecteil  a sort  of 
independent  (irincipalily  in  the  country,  and  forbidding  Iils 
vassals  and  dependents  to  acknowliHlge  un>’  authui  iiy  -nN  e his 
own,  he  created  knights,  apihnnted  a privy-council,  hiuned 
oflicers,  civil  and  military,  and  ;ip|x’are<l  in  public  with  a 
splendour  and  maginficenco  inoiv  lluui  royal.  To  add  to 
the  calamities  which  the  nation  suffered,  the  country  was 
visited  by  a plogue,  and  there  was  also  n great  famine.  The 


king  was  immature  in  mind  as  in  years,  and  altogether  de- 
ficient in  the  vigour  necess'iry  in  his  (ircmiistances  and 
situation:  his  partialities  wore  also  misplaced.  During  his 
whole  reign  the  country  was  disiurbeil  by  intestine  broils, 
and  tlum^i  continual  executions  and  forfeitures  took  place 
yet  no  regular  or  effectual  roeaiturc  was  ad<ipted  to  ouiuin 
or  secure  peace.  He  was  also  attackeil  from  England,  :ind 
at  thu  siege  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a cannon  near  him. 
This  was  in  tho  year  1460,  and  in  the  '49th  yearof  the  king's 
ago. 

JAMES  HI.,  King  of  Scotland,  wo-s  like  his  father  James 
II.,  about  seven  years  old  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ird 
August.  1460.  He  hail  scarcely  begun  his  reign  when  Donald, 
the  I.,ord  of  Ihe  Isles,  seeing  the  weakness  uf  government 
and  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom,  assembled  a council 
ofhU  friends  and  vassals  at  hiscasiluof Ardluniish,  and  in 
the  style  of  an  indc(>cndenl  prince  granted  a roinmissiou  to 
ambiUtsadors  to  confer  with  deputies  from  Edward  IV., 
king  uf  England,  with  a view  to  tlic  settlement  uf  the  realm. 
Tliu  commi>sii>ncrsniet  at  Westminster,  amlaBer  a negotia- 
tion, concluded  a treaty, dated  at  London,  1 1th  February,  1462, 
the  oliject  uf  which  w as  nu  less  tlian  the  uonquest  of  Scot- 
land hy  the  x-nssab  of  the  chieftain  and  the  auxiliaries  to  be 
furni.'hed  by  Edward,  with  such  assistance  as  could  be  given 
by  the  banished  carl  of  Douglas.  While  this  ruhelliuii  was 
Siting  on  in  the  north,  Robert  hml  B<iyd,  one  of  the  lords  of 
(he  regency,  and  also  lord  justiciar  suulli  uf  the  Forth,  ami 
lurd'chnmberlain  of  the  kingdom,  was  grasping  in  another 
part  of  the  country  at  all  the  chief  honours  and  places  of 
government,  and  it  would  scorn  that  tho  minor  ofUces  of 
magistrates  and  common-councilmen  in  the  several  burghs 
wore  also  then  objects  of  tumultuous  contest ; fur  it  w as 
at  this  time  the  a«'t  14G9,  c.  29,  was  passed,  by  which  tho 
entire  sysicm  ofburgh  election  was  changed,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  sueli  confusion.  This  act  was  the  foiimlalion  uf  iho 
Kystnn,  which  was  only  remedied  by  the  late  Bui^h 
Reform  Act  for  Scoilaiul.  The  same  year  the  act  1469, 
c.  3(1,  was  {ius.sed,Mihjeciiiig  all  notaries  to  the  examinaiion 
and  aulhoriiy  of.the  Ordinary.  This  act  was  passed  to 
pleasi*  the  clergy,  who  had  the  ear  of  the  king.  'The  latter 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  know  n slave  of  his  ecclc- 
siustics,  and  Sir  James  Balfour  (.d/mii/ir  y Hrothind,  an. 
14^1),  records  a trick  played  off  ujwn  him  by  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  uf  England,  who  trimmed  up  a pi‘rsim  in  the 
hnhit  of  a {>apnl  legato,  and  sent  him  to  Jamu<  with  iiijunc- 
lions  and  excommunications  in  the  name  ufliia  Holiness. 
The  im]K)Rition  succeeiled  completely.  Tho  king  took  up 
also  with  low  favourites. and  on  their  account  involved  him- 
.selfiiia  quarrel  W'ith  his  nobles,  which  ended  in  the  en- 
counter at  Bannockburn.  Tho  king  lied  in  fnghl  from  the 
field,  and  falling  from  his  horse  was  harlni  into  a iniller’H 
cottage,  where,  on  being  discovered,  he  was  secretly  killed 
and  carriwl  off.  nobody  knew  where  iPitscoltie,  220).  The 
king’s  death  took  place  in  June,  t4hG,  in  the  :tjth  year  of 
his  aifc. 

•T.V.VIES  IV.,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  .Tames  HI.,  was 
abmt  llfux’ii  years  tdd  at  his  accesaiion  to  thu  throne,  which 
took  (ihirc  on  lliu  lull  .Tunc,  I4hs.  Tie  was  of  an  active 
(lispos:iiun.  full  of  life  and  vigour ; and  in  his  lime  the  cum- 
mcree  a:id  literature  of  tlie  country  llonrished  under  his 
eni*uura;:emcnt.  But  though  ho  pussesM.*d  nut  a few  of  the 
eleim-nis  of  a great  mind,  he  unfortunately  bccamo  tlie 
slave  of  su(>erstjiion.  and  thenco  in  his  public  conduct  a 
luctrr  tool  in  the  Imnds  ofhis  clergy. 

In  1494,  having  fallen  into  a state  of  melancholy  on  llio 
rolluctiuii  that  he  had  countenanced  the  rebellion  in  which 
hb  fiither  (jurished.  he  received  a legate  from  thu  pope,  ami, 
in  olK'dicncc  to  him,  bound  about  his  waist  an  m>»  /W/,  to 
be  w orn  in  ponance,  day  and  night,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Sometime  afior  this  hU  queen  fell  sick,  and  immedi' 
atcly  thcrcu(Km  he  mafle  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Ninian’s  in 
Galloway,  on  f<H>t,  for  her  recovery,  and  she  having  af(er- 
wards  recttxered.  they  both  went  thilber  in  pilcp'iiuagu  the 
same  year.  That  y ear  also  he  went  to  St.  Duthin's  in  Koss 
— which  was  to  the  extreme  nortli  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
other  shrine  was  altlie  extreme  south;  and  wc  c^mnut  husi- 
tale  to  think  it  wu?>  nt  the  de»iro  uf  the  ecclesiastics  that  ho 
made  those  repeated  progresses  to  the  liighlamb  and  ides  in 
wliicli  wc  find  him  engaguil,  with  the  >i«(eiiMblo  pur|'Ose  of 
quieting  that  (lart  of  the  realm,  but  m fact  to  reiuoxe  him 
from  the  seal  of  authority  and  ^u^u^muenl.  In  the  mean- 
liniu  the  clergy  were  not  idle.  'Jii  the  above  rear,  1494,  tho 
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Uhi>.>n.ay  of  Aberdeen  (the  Ihird  of  Ino  Semtish  univcr- 
HilU'tt)  was  founded ; and  in  the  same  yoarnu  act  was  paxsetl 
ni  parliament,  enjoining  all  barons  and  freehulders  of  sub* 
slunro  lumit  their  eldest  sons  toyrummarlearuiug,  and  there- 
ufter  for  ttiree  years  to  the  uiua  er»iiies  lu  study  the  canon  and 
ejvil  laws.  In  I5U3,  while  the  orchliishop  of  St.  Andrew’s 
was  lord  chancellor,  the  rourt  of  Dni/t/ Council 'iMii  insti* 
tnted — a court  of  the  sntue  nature  ami  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion uH  the  previous  Court  uf  tlie  Session,  comix>sed  of  the 
chancellor  and  others  appointed  by  the  cmwit;  and  the 
suniu  year  un  act  wospnsst'd  subiecting  all  notaries  to  the 
oxutmnution  uf  the  Ordinary.  In  1 6 12  a great  council  of 
the  clei^y  wa.'^  held  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  fuuious  I'alor 
IfeneAeiontm,  callwl  ‘ Bagimonl’s  Uull,'  was  made  up.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  king,  taking  up  the  French  cause,  entered, 
w ith  the  tlowerof  the  kingdom,  on  the  fatal  Held  uf  Fludden, 
whore  he  petislicd.  [Uknrv  VIII.,  p.  132.1 
JAMKS  V„  King  of  Scotland,  son  of  Jatnc*  IV.,  was 
little  mure  than  a year  old  when  the  crown  devolved  upon 
him.  But  so  equally  jioiscd  was  the  balance  uf  mwer  in 
Kiiro])eat  this  time,  that  as  the  favour  uf  Henry  VII  l.ofKng- 
land  w as  anxiously  sought  by  the  rival  nionarchs  of  (Icrniuny 
and  Fnincc,  so  alt  three  courted  the  favuur  of  James's  go- 
vernment. The  state  of  the  papal  sec  was  also  peculiar  at  tTiis 
time ; fur  besides  the  risks  which  it  run  irum  the  collision  of 
tcm|Kiral  interests,  it  was  now  raising  un  for  itself  determined 
eiicinies  within  its  own  dominions.  Tlie  reforming  spirit  of 
Martin  Luther  and  hU  followers  spn'ad  into  Scotland,  and 
introduced  new  elements  of  discord  into  a country  then  in  a 
Miigulurly  distracted  stale.  The  regency  of  the  young  king 
was  long  an  object  of  ambition  ; and  in  the  struggle  every 
thing  was  forgotten  by  tlic  contending  parties  but  success. 
The  king  was  besieged,  captured, and  re-tttken:  and  personal 
rcticountres  between  nobles  ami  their  va.ssals  in  (he  streets 
of  the  metropolis  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  loss  of 
laymen  however  at  Floddeii  had  given  a dei'idcd  advan- 
tage to  IIm!  clergy,  and  the  ecclesiastical  interest  at  last 
b<ir(Mmdi.>iputed  sway.  Gavin  Dunbar,  who  had  been  tlio 
king’s  nreceptor,  was  made  archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  1524 ; | 
in  152b  he  was  appointed  luvl  chancellor;  and  in  four 
j ears  afterwards  the  Court  of  Session  was  erected— a court 
of  general  and  .suprtnne  jurisdiction  under  the  chancellor. 
The  latter  was  now  at  the  head  !>«>lh  of  the  church  and 
<t)imnon  law  ; and  when  Cardinul*  Bea:oii  became  chiuicel- 
lor,  his  vast  powers  were  exercised  with  such  force  and 
mpidityas  threatened  and  well  nigh  accompli-hed  the  cx- 
lerminatiun  of  vverv  power  in  the  kingdom  but  his  own  ami 
the  papal.  It  was  a matter  of  cunf’-c  tliat  nil  atlempt-i  nt  an 
alliance  witli  the  king  by  King  Henry  VIIU  wlui  had  be- 
come embroiletl  with  the  papacy,  should  bo  rejected.  A war 
was  thus  pruvoke<l,  and  James  was  obliged  to  court  those 
nobles  whom  it  had  been  the  prdicy  of  his  court  to  humble. 
They  now  determined  on  a di-gmceful  levxMigc.  In  on 
attack  on  the  Scottish  liurder  the  Knglish  were  nqielleil,  and 
an  opiiorUinily  ofiered  t i the  Scots  uf  cutting  otV  their  re- 
treat.  The  king  ommiiiigly  gave  orders  to  that  end.  but 
his  Imruns  obstinately  refused  lu  advance;  and  in  a -ubse- 
quunt  engagement  lU.nuu  of  the  Scots  deliberately  sur- 
rciulcved  themselves  prisoners  to  the  enemy.  The  sjiiril  of 
Juino.s  sunk  under  his  contending  passions,  and  he  died  of 
a broken  heart,  in  the  33rd  yi'ar  of  his  age. 

JAMKS  I.  of  Kiiglamkand  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  the  only 
ofispring  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  by  her  second  Imsbaiul 
Henry  Stuart,  loni  Damley,  who,  through  his  father  Muttbuw 
Stuart,  eiwl  of  Ls^iinox,  l>eing  deftcemled  from  a daughter 
of  James  II.,  had  fome  preten-ions  to  the  surcession  of  the 
Si’oilish  throne  in  case  of  Mary  dying  witlmut  is.sue,  atid 
who  wa--  the  ^mnid-son.  as  Mury  was  the  granddaughter,  of 
Margaret  Tudtir,  through  whom  the  SroUish  line  clainunl 
and  i!veuluaUy  obiainwl  the  inheritanco  of  Iho  crown  of 
Kngland  tifier  the  failure  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  son  of  Mary  and  IXirnley  (or  king  Henry,  us  he  was 
calleil  after  hU  inarriuge).  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1‘Jth  June,  ISijfl.  and  was  baptized  according  to  the 
CulTioiie  ritual  in  Stirling  Ca-tle,  on  the  17ih  of  DeceinWr 
following,  by  the  nume.s  of  Charles  .lames.  The  murder  of 
l.hirnley  took  place  on  the  ibtiiof  February,  1567:  undwus 
followed  by  Mary’s  marriago  with  Bothwell,  15tlt  May  of 
the  same  year ; her  capture  by  (he  iuHirgent  nobles,  or 
lords  of  the  ciitigrcgalion  as  they  called  them'-clves,  at  Car- 
berry,  Will  June:  liev  consignment  ns  u ]>ri«oner  to  tltc 
coaiio  of  Lochicveii,  on  the  I7ih;  and  her  forced  rcMgna- 
Uou  uf  the  ciuw  u,  on  the  2-Uh  of  J uly,  in  favour  of  her  son, 


who  waa  crowned  at  Stirling  on  the  2f»th  as  .Tames  Vt., 
I being  then  an  infant  of  little  mure  thiin  a >ear  old. 

The  cirrumstances  of  the  time,  wluoh’was  that  of  (Iw 
final  hlniggle  in  Scotland  between  the  two  great  IntmMa 
of  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  wliicii  lK*sidcs  their  intriiiMc 
importance  were  respectivelv  identified  with  tlio  French 
and  the  English  aUianee.amf  also  with  the  oM  and  the  new 
distribution  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  made  the  mi- 
nority of  James  alormy  beyond  even  the  ordinui-y  use  and 
wont  of  Scottish  minorities.  Before  his  umlher’s  marriage 
with  Bothwell  he  had  been  coramiUed  by  her  t<i  the  «tre  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  u nobleman  of  the  ino'it  estimable  cha- 
racter, who  liad  retired  with  his  charge  to  Stirling  Castle, 
and  there  resolutely  wilbstcoil  all  Botliwell’s  attempts  to 
obtain  possesBion  of  (he  infant  prince.  Here  he  conlimted 
to  reside  during  the  i-cgenciesof  the  earl  of  Alurrav  (22ml 
August,  I5C7— 23rd  January.  I57U),  of  the  carl  of  Lennox 
(27th  January,  1570— 4th  September,  1570),  of  the  earl  of 
Mar  (0th  Sejitember,  1570— 29th  October,  1672).  and  of 
the  earl  of  Morton  (24th  November,  1572— 10th  March, 
137b),  his  education  being  placcil  under  the  general  ilircc- 
tion  of  Mar’s  brother,  Ale.xander  Ersktne,  under  whom 
weio  fij^doyed  George  Buchanan  and  three  others  of  Iho 
most  dminguisheil  aiuong  the  S«*otlish  Mjholars.  After  lii-i 
j brother’s  death  not  only  the  custody  of  the  kings  persun, 
but  also  the  command  of  the  ca.*itle,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  Erskiiio.  and  principally  by  his  management,  in  cviiicert 
with  the  earls  uf  Argylc  and  Athol,  a plot  was  nrrangwl  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1578,  the  result  of  wliicIi  was  that 
at  u council  cumposetl  of  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  (be  king- 
dom. which  met  at  Stirling,  James,  young  as  ho  still  was, 
wa.s  requested  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  Morton  was  coinmdleil  to  roign  the  legencv  at  Edin- 
hurgh  on  the  loth  of  March,  to  the  great  joy  of  tlie  nutiun, 
with  whom  the  ]>everity  and  rapacity  of  his  udmiuislraliun 
had  made  liim  universally  odious.  Affairs  were  now  no 
minally  administered  by  the  king,  assisted  by  a eouiiril 
composed  of  twedvo  of  the  nobility.  The  new  govemnient 
however  soon  became  unjKipular,  principully  from  the  pre- 
sumeil  nr  notorious  inclination  of  it^  leading  members  in 
favour  of  ]Ki|)cry';  and  this  state  of  things  in  a few  weeks 
o^ned  a way  for  Morton  to  fho  resumption  of  nearly  all 
his  former  autliority.  Into  file  hands  of  (his  man,*  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  tragcrly  of  hU 
fother’s  muider,  the  young  princu  now  fell ; and  M<irton 
' succeeded  in  retaining  his  prize,  notwithstanding  all  tho 
ofTorts  of  the  opposite  party,  till,  partly  by  force,  (>artly  by 
skilfnl  uegoiiatiun.  he  had  appiirendy  re'e^tnbll^Iled  his 
jiower  on  a foundation  of  complete  seenrily.  It  was  not  long 
nowever  in  being  undermined,  chietly  by  the  intrigues  of 
two  individuals,  who  seem  to  have  first  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  Scotli-h  court  in  the  latter  i ai  t uf  tho  year 
1579.  and  immedialcly  Irecame  the  objects  of  Iho  unbounded 
fondncasof  llic  young  king.  One  of  these  earliest  of  James’s 
•succession  of  fav  ouriles  was  Esm^  Stuart,  a son  of  a younger 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  therefore  a near  relation 
of  his  own:  ho  was  a native  of  Fraiu*c,  and  bore  in  that 
country  tlie  tiilo  of  ].urd  D'Aubigny,  to  which  James  ra- 
pidly added  the  Scottish  honours  of  I..ord  Abcrbrolhuck, 
earl  of  Lennox,  and  then  duke  of  Lennox,  with  tho  ap- 
|)ointnuMits  of  governor  of  Dumbartia)  Castle,  cnpiain  of  the 
r«iyal  guard,  first  lord  of  the  bedcliaiubep,  ami  lord  higli 
chauilierluin.  Tho  other,  a much  darlier  cbaraeler,  was  a 
(’ttptain  Junuw  Stuart,  the  secoml  si>n  of  Ixml  OcliHlive. 
Oil  tlie  3(Hh  of  December.  1580,  the  mind  uf  llic  king  having 
been  previously  prepantl  for  what  was  to  l>e  done,  Capt.tin 
Stuart  entered  the  council  chamber,  and  finuully  areusi  ii 
Mnrton  of  having  been  accessory  to  (be  nuirrloruf  the  lato 
king  lleiirv.  Tlie  cat  1 was  iuiiue<lialely  committed  to  ]>risun. 
ami  nolw  ilil^tanding  the  niost  slrenumis  i fTerls  in  his  behalf 
by  the  English  queen,  he  was  hiought  to  trial  hefovo  (lie 
court  of  justiciary,  rundeinned,  and  executed  at  Kdinhurgli, 
2nd  June.  158 1 . Tlie  two  favourite.s  Lennox,  and  Stuart, 
recently  creiileil  earl  uf  An-an,  were  now  tlie  rulers  of  tho 
kingilom,  and  they  oxercl-H.-d  their  vincuiilrullcd  j.owcr  with 
unmeasurable  iiiMilcnco.  At  length  a party  of  the  nobles, 
including  the  calls  of  Mar,  Glencairn,  and  Gowrie,  lords 
Limlwiiv,  Boyd,  and  oiheis,  conccrleil  a scheme  for  seizing 
liie  king’s  person,  which  theycarriiil  into  effect,  12th  Au- 
gust. 13S2.  at  Cowrie’s  Castle  of  Rulhveu,  in  Pertlislfiie, 
whence  the  cnicrinise  1*^  known  in  SroUisb  history  by  iho 
name  of  the  Ilaicl  of  Huihven.  On  thi.s  ruvulutiun  Arran 
was  thrown  into  cenfincmciit,  Lennox  wo.'i  ordered  to  le«v« 
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the  kingfloiD.  and  soon  after  died  in  France,  and  James 
himself  remained  a captive  in  tlie  hands  of  the  consjiirutors, 
who^iC  procccdujgs  immediatclj  received  the  full  approval 
of  a convention  of  the  estates.  Thev  had  also  the  active 
though  unavowed  support  of  Qnc<!U  filizabelh.  who  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  Morton  and  the  asfcn* 
daney  of  Lennox  and  Arran  hnd  seen  her  whole  ]n>li«-y  with 
regard  to  the  northern  kingdom  thwarted.  On  the  other 
hand  Henry  III.  of  France  interposed  his  influence,  though 
\un»iicccs.sfully,  to  rescue  the  Seotlisb  king  from  the  thral* 
dom  in  which  he  was  now  kept. 

James  remainc<l  in  n state  of  restraint  amounting  almost 
to  actual  imprisonment  for  about  ten  inoiulLs.  At  last,  on 
the  2’thofJune.  iiSJ,  having  been  permitted  to  go  from 
Falkland  to  St.  Andrew’s,  he  contrived,  with  the  assistance 
of  stmie  friends,  with  whom  ho  had  arranged  his  plans,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  castle  there,  and  to  mainiaiti  his 
position  till  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  finding  themselves 
outmunhered  by  those  who  (tiK-kvd  from  all  parts  to  his 
a.H^is!an^e,  threw  down  their  arms  and  gave  up  tho  contest. 
One  of  the  king’s  first  acta  after  lie  recovered  hia  liberty 
was  to  release  and  rccal  to  court  the  infamous  Armn.  and 
again  to  commit  the  management  of  affairs  to  that  luckless 
minion,  whose  govermnenl  speedily  ticcaine  as  harsh  and 
arbitrary  as  ever.  .Tames  in  the  first  instance  had  evinced 
a di»position  to  follow  a moderate  and  conciliatory  course 
with  the  faction  lately  at  the  head  of  slfairs ; ho  had  even 
visiteil  the  earl  of  Gowrie  at  Rulhven  Castle  and  granterl 
him  a full  pardon;  but  under  the  innucnco  of  Airan  he 
soon  changed  his  cuiuluct.  An  act  wan  oblained  from  the 
convention  of  estates  declaring  nil  those  wlio  hud  been  con* 
rerned  in  the  Hold  of  Uulhvcn  guilty  of  high  tn.‘a.Mm:  most 
of  them  made  their  o-cam*  to  England  *,  but  Gowrie,  uho 
relying  on  hU  pardon  had  made  his  submission,  was  seized, 
thruu'n  into  prison,  tried,  condemned,  and  sent  to  the  block. 
Seeing  the  |>ower  of  that  parly  thus  to  all  np|>curauce 
broken  forever,  EUiabcth  now  applied  lientelf  to  form  an 
atliaiire  with  Arran,  who  readily  umlerlook  that  tho  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  should  be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  F.nglish  <|uecn,  and  hy  his  unbounded 
intiucncc  over  his  royal  ma-ster  wa.<  easily  able  to  perform 
that  engagement.  James  was  induced,  among  other  act.s 
of  «tjbsei-vieiicy,  to  write  to  his  mother  in  such  unduti- 
ful  and  uiifceUng  terms  as  to  make  Marv,  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  resentment,  threaten  to  leave  film  tho  load  of  a 
parcni’s  curse.  Soon  after  this,  2‘JihJuly,  loS5,  a treaty 
of  intimate  alliuncc  was  concluded  Wtween  Klizabelh  and 
the  Scottish  king,  and  an  umuial  pension  of  was 

MJUleil  by  the  former  upon  the  latter.  A chief  manager 
in  these  tia»'*ac:linns  had  been  a new  court  favourite 
of  ,Taraes’«.  the  eldi“»t  son  of  the  Lord  Giay,  styled  tlie 
Master  of  Gray,  an  indiv.dual  fovmeil  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion for  intrigue  and  treachery.  With  the  view,  it  is  sup- 
I used,  of  removing  a foriiudiillc  rmvl,  Arran  had  caused 
Gray  to  be  sent  a.s  amba'-sador  to  the  Knglish  court,  where 
tlie  unprincipled  politician  appears  to  Imvo  been  imme- 
diately gained  over  by  Klizabeth,  and  engaged  by  her  to  m l 
his  purl  ill  forwutdmg  her  vaiious  hchemes  of  *|>.j1icy  with 
rcga.d  toSiroitish  afiaii-s.  One  of  the  first  useswhieh  Eliza- 
beth made  of  tins  new  instiumcnt  was  to  efieci  the  over- 
throw of  Arr.ni,  on  whoso  im.>teudiae>s  imd  caprieo  slie  felt 
llial  slic  never  roiihl  place  any  sure  reliance.  AVilh  her 
coimivance,  ihe  lords  who  had  been  banished  on  aciount 
of  iJie  Raid  of  Rutliveii  entered  Sc.>llaud  ol  the  head  of  a 
force  of  10,000  men,  in  the  end  of  Octolier,  lisj,  jnj,i 
vaming  to  Stirling,  whei-e  the  king  and  Anon  were,  in- 
vc.sicd  the  castle,  on  which  Arran  look  to  (lights  .Ttid  the 
king  was  compelled  to  negotiate  with  them  ujiou  their  own 
terms.  All  their  past  ofTenccs  were  pardoned  ; the  prinri- 
I’lil  fi*rCs  of  the  kingilom  were  pul  into  tlair  hands ; and.  a ! 
] arliamenl  having  been  culled,  .Arnui  and  his  laic  a>soeiijics  I 
were  all  disinisseil  from  power,  he  himself  hemg  hcsi<les  ! 
.stripped  of  his  titles  ami  estates — the  latter,  chielly  the  con*  j 
li-cHtL-d  property  of  Ih^rte  vvlioso  moment  of  retaliation  was  ' 
now  come.  The  new  settlement  r»f  the  government  w;is  , 
fdlovvcd  hy  the  evuieluaioii,  fcth  Julv,  1 '•«(;,  of  anolh«-r - 
treaty  with  England,  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  bouiwl  ! 
themselves  in  a league  offensive  and  defensivo  against  ,t|1  j 
foreign  p<*wci*s  who  should  invade  the  territories  or  attempt 
to  disturb  the  refornio  1 religious  cstuhlibhmont  of  either.  < 
ill  O’IoIhji- of  the  sanirt  vc:  r .T  'lncs’s  mother,  the  uri‘\>r- 
tmiiite  .Nlary.  ufu-r  her  i!iipri-*>.’nneut  of  ne.iily  tivuity  I 
years,  wji'i  at  la^l  brought  to  Iiial,  and  on  ll;c  bth  of  Febrii-  i 


ory  following  she  was  pul  to  death.  Between  her  condem- 
nation and  her  execution  James  ha<l  made  considerabla 
exertions  to  save  her;  in  addition  to  solicitations  and 
remonstrances,  he  took  .step.s  to  obtain  the  aid  of  France, 
Spain,  and  other  foreign  courts  in  sup\>ort  of  his  demands; 
I hut  his  .ambassador  to  ibe  English  court,  the  infamous 
I Master  of  Gray,  is  Kiid  to  have  betrayed  his  trust,  eo  fcr  as 
I actually  to  be  the  most  urgent  instigator  of  the  execution. 
1 often  reminding  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  that  the  dead 
I cannot  bile,  and  undertaking  that  no  unpleasant  conse- 
•luences  should  follow  from  any  tnmnentury  n^sentnient 
I which  James  might  show.  In  point  of  fact,  the  broilisli 
king  was  very  soon  pacified;  he  blustered  at  first  umicr 
the  sting  of  llie  insult  lh.nl  had  been  offered  him;  hut 
rclleciing  that  by  any  v iuluut  course  he  should  put  in  hazard 
both  his  pension  and  his  rlinnce  of  the  English  Miecessiou. 
he  prudently  allowed  himself  to  bo  soothed  by  Kiizalielh's 
hollow  excuses,  and  continued  on  the  same  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  her  os  beforo.  Gray  wasimlewl.on  the  chscovery  of 
the  part  he  hnd  acted,  disgraced  and  diMiiissed  from  court. 
The  next  year  James  signalized  his  zeal  in  the  service  of 
his  English  patroness  by  firmly  rejecting  all  tlie  uverlurca 
of  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  other  C'uiludie  iKjwers  to  in- 
duce him  to  join  them,  mid  by  co-opciaiing  zealously  wiih 
Elizabeth  in  her  preparutions  fur  repelling  the  attack  of 
the  .Armada. 

In  1S89,  Jamgswas  manied  to  the  princess  Anne,  thu 
second  daughter  of  Frv^lerick  11 , king  of  Denmark.  He  pro- 
ccedetlin  person  to  Upslo  in  Norway,  to. vvliicli  place  his  bride, 
after  liaving  put  to  sea,  hud  been  driven  back  by  nsli'rm,  and 
there  the  marriage  vva.s  soleimiizeil  on  the  2 lih  of  Novem- 
ber. .Tame.<t  did  not  return  to  Scotland  till  the  2(>ih  of 
May,  1,'»90.  The  character  of  Queen  Anne,  who  stirvive«l 
to  1st  March,  ICl!),  is  depicted  in  tho  scandalous  diru* 
nicies  of  the  limo  in  not  very  creditable  colours;  she  is 
represented  as  an  eager  ami  restlu.ss  intriguer,  both  in 
pidiliesand  in  gallantry ; on  the  other  hand  however,  .Audi* 
bishop  .Abbot,  who  knew  her  well,  and  who  vvn.v  not  likely 
to  U’gard  wiih  indulgence  muuc  of  the  faults  she  is  charged 
with,  .s]K*aks  of  her  uieniury  with  great  respect.  She  beein.s 
to  have  Ih'cii  a pcrMUi  of  greater  energy  ami  decision  ihmi 
her  husband,  over  vvhoin  she  exeiied  coiisidersblo  inthiem-e, 
tuitvrithalaiiding  his  cuiiHltmt  doting  fondness  fur  one  ninlo 
Aivuuiile  after  another.  The  first  memorable  event  that 
occurred  in  Sooilnml  after  the  kinn’s  reiuni  was  a daring  at- 
tempt made  by  his  relation,  Francis  StiiaN,  lately  created 
earl  of  Bothwell,  a gramhon  of  Jame.s  V.  hy  his  t>on  John, 
prior  of  Coldiiigham.  lie  had  lieeu  committed  to  prison  on 
tho  nb.surd  charge,  made  bv  some  unhappy  {ktsous  appio- 
heuded  and  tortured  us  witches,  that  he  iiad  cmploved  their 
art  to  raise  the  storms  hy  which  the  life  of  the  queen  lad  been 
ciidnngi*red  oti  her  first  altenipted  voyage  to  Scoilaml,  uml 
Ihe  king  had  afterwards  bevii  so  long  detuined  in  Denmark. 
Ujxui  effecting  his  enlargement,  he  collected  a force  of  lus 
rciiiiners  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th  December,  li*JI, 
enterurl  the  jialnce  of  llulyrood-nou.se,  with  the  design, 
as  he  pn.‘teiided,  of  cxpt'lling  thu  ehaneellnr  Muitlaml 
from  the  king’s  nmned.  but  apparently  wiih  sliH  more 
daring  inteiiliuns.  The  ttliirm  vi;i<(  given  after  he  Iiad  set 
fire  to  several  of  the  apartments  and  had  nearly  made 
his  way  to  where  the  king  was;  he  sueceedeil  however  in 
making  his  esca^Kj.  and  tied  to  the  north.  The  carl  of 
lluiitly  having  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  took  that  uppor- 
limily  of  falling  njMm  his  private  eiieiuy  the  young  Earl  i.f 
Miirrny(son-in-lavvun«l  heirof  the  late  regent), and  slaving 
him,  after  hmning  his  house  to  the  ground  ; an  atrocity 
which  excited  the  deepest  popular  indignation  at  the  time, 
and  is  celebrateil  in  8eoiti»h  song.  Hothvvell  and  all  his 
ailhcrcnts  were  soon  after  ntlainicd  in  parliuuicnl ; hut 
this  did  not  put  an  end  either  to  his  audacious  proceeding.^ 
or  to  the  treasonable  attempts  of  other  parties.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  I j'J.1  a new  conspiracy  of  lluntly  and  the  other 
lieadv  of  the  jmpish  fadion  was  detected  for  bringing  n 
S)ianidi  furcc  into  the  kinedom.  with  the  object  of  re-esla- 
hli'hiitg  p'lpcrv  and  invading  Kngiand;  and  a few  moiilh.s 
liitor,  ITuthvvelf,  after  having  failed  in  another  attempt  to 
seize  the  royal  personal  Falkland,  having  associated  hirnself 
with  the  remamiug  ndhcix-nts  or  connexions  of  the  late 
f.vvouriies  I./;nnox  and  .Arran,  smhlonly  rotuvnod  from 
K.ngland,  where  ho  hi«!  been  protected  by  Khzabeili,  oiid 
on  flic  2 till  Ilf  July,  I. entered  the  palace  with  a bmul 
ofamud  foUovvers,  and  made  the  king  his  prisoner.  James 
was  obliged  bollr  to  grant  a full  pardon  to  the  iroitur  and  tc 
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dt«im»s  the  ehancollor  Maitland  and  his  other  chief  minis- 
ters ; and  he  remained  in  durance  till  a convention  of  the 
nobles  at  last  assembled  at  Stirling  in  the  beginning  of 
SopiemlKT,  when  his  gaolers  found  it  necessary  to  release 
him.  Disturbances  liowever  were  again  and  again  excited  in 
I he  course  of  this  and  the  two  following  years  by  the  attempts 
both  of  Bothwcll  and  the  popish  lonls ; and  at  length  these 
two  factions,  which  had  hitherto  professed  the  most  opposite 
principles,  joining  their  forces,  under  the  conduct  of  tho 
earls  of  Hunlly  and  Errol,  encountered  the  royal  army 
commanded  by  the  young  Earl  of  Argylc,  at  Glcnlivat  iti 
.Aberdeenshire.  3nl  October,  I ^94,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
inferiority  in  numbers,  put  it  complolely  to  the  rout.  This  ; 
disaster  however  was  immediately  repaired  by  the  results  of 
an  expedition  conducted  into  tho  northern  dutricis  by  James 
in  fierson,  who  forced  t)ic  popish  lords  first  to  retreat  to  the 
mountains,  and  eventually  to  make  their  submission,  when 
they  were  allowed  to  retire  beyond  seas  on  giving  security 
that  they  would  engage  in  no  further  intrigues  against  the 
Protestant  religion  or  the  peace  of  tho  kingdom.  Bothwell 
tied  to  France,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  he  professed  himself  a convert  to  popery,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity  and  indigoncu. 

These  commotions  hud  scarcely  been  quieted  when  James 
became  involveil  in  new  troubles  in  consor|uenco  of  a Con- 
ti's! into  which  he  wasbnmght  with  the  clergy  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  wliich  had  been  legolly  established  as  the 
itational  form  of  religion  by  an  act  of  tho  Scottish  parlia- 
ment in  1692.  Altlmugh  James  had  been  iiiduce<l  by 
considerations  of  policy  to  give  his  assent  at  tlio  moment  to 
this  popular  act,  he  was  himself  an  avowed  admirer  of  epis- 
copacy. and  was  even  very  generally  suspected  of  a 
strung  inclination  towards  nopery;  so  that  the  alliance 
of  Church  and  Slate  in  tuis  case  was  one  of  a very 
frangible  nature.  To  make  matters  worse,  both  parlies 
cherished  the  loftiest  notions  of  their  powers  and  rights, 
each  indeed  looking  upon  itself  as  entitled  to  lord  it  over 
the  other.  In  December,  1396,  in  a tumuli  of  the  people 
of  Edinburgh,  excited  by  the  harangues  of  their  clergy,  the 
life  Ilf  the  king  was  placed  in  the  greatest  danger,  an<l  the 
dccideil  measures  that  followed  on  both  sides  made  the 
iimtest  assume  the  appearance  of  the  eommcncctneiit  of  a 
ciiil  War.  Nearly  all  the  ari-'-locracy  and  llio  upper  classes 
however  were  with  the  king ; tho  clergy  and  the  people  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  find  one  of  llio  nobility  who  would  espou.se 
their  cause  and  come  forward  as  their  leader;  and  oy  an 
unusual  exertion  of  vigour  and  firmness  James  wasenableil 
not  only  completely  to  crush  the  insurrection,  but  to  turn 
the  occasion  to  ai'counl  in  bringing  the  Church  into  full 
subjection  to  the  civil  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1 598,  the  substanco  of  episcopacy,  in  a political 
scn.se,  was  restored  by  seats  in  parliament  being  given  to 
alkmt  fifty  ecclesiastics  on  the  royal  nomination.  Even 
the  General  Assembly  was  gained  over  to  acr{uiesco  in 
this  great  constitutional  change. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  tho  remainder  of  James’s 
Scottish  reign  was  the  very  mysterious  affair  known  in  his- 
tory by  the  name  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  On  the  5lh  of 
August,  1600,  James,  being  then  at  Falkland,  was  induced 
by  Alexander  Riiihven,  a younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie 
who  was  executed  in  1584,  to  accompany  him  with  a few 
attendants  to  tho  bouse  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Gow  rio  at 
Perth.  Some  time  after  liis  arrival  he  was  led  by  Rulhven 
into  a retired  apartment  of  (he  house;  there  a struggle 
look  placo  between  the  two,  in  the  presence  only  of  the 
carl’s  steward,  who  was  in  full  armour,  but  either  did  not 
interfere  at  alt,  nr,  according  to  his  own  account,  only 
fur  tho  king's  protection.  Meanwhile,  what  was  going 
on  was  iierccived  from  the  street,  on  which  tho  people 
assembled,  and  the  king's  uLteuduius  rushed  to  the  room: 
in  the  end  the  king  remained  unhurt,  but  both  Alexander 
Uulhvon  and  his  brother  the  earl  were  killed.  These  arc 
nearly  all  the  undoubted  facts  of  this  strange  Iransoctiun: 
they  seem  to  establiah  a design  on  the  part  of  the  Rulhvens 
to  obtain  possession  of  tho  king's  person,  and  there  are 
some  circumstances  leading  to  the  conjecture  that  they 
wore  prompted  by  tho  English  government.  That  they  in- 
tended to  lake  his  life,  as  James  endeavoured  to  make  it 
appear,  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  will  scarcely 
allow  us  to  suppose.  The  passage  however  is  one  of  the 
darkest  in  history,  and,  after  ibeexpenditure  of  much  inge- 
nuity in  the  attempt  to  clear  it  uji,  it  may  bo  proiiouiuxfl 
that  no  explanation  of  it  which  is  satisfactory  at  all  iioints 
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has  yet  been  given,  or  U likely  ever  toco  attained.  Whet* 
ever  was  the  nature  of  the  affair,  it  stands  isolated  from  all 
the  other  events  of  tho  lime,  and  had  as  little  effect  uuoti 
anything  that  camo  after  it  as  it  is  known  to  havo  hau  of 
connection  with  anything  that  went  before. 

In  the  lost  years  of  his  residcuco  in  Scotland  James  was 
much  occupitn^  in  taking  measures  fur  securing  his  succes- 
sion to  the  English  throne,  an  object  which,  from  tho  capri- 
cious temper  of  Elizabeth,  and  other  circumstances  of  (lie 
case,  remained  of  doubtful  attainment  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  its  accomplishment.  Although  no  party  to  the 
rash  attempt  which  cost  the  earl  of  Essex  Ins  life  in  1601, 
he  had  been  previously  in  corrcspundonce  with  that  noble- 
man, who  seems  to  have  le«i  the  Scottish  king  to  believe 
that  zeal  fur  his  cause  was  the  motive  of  his  conduct;  and 
after  receiving  the  news  of  the  ill  success  of  his  friend.  James 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  to  save  him 
. from  the  block,  having  even  orderml  the  ambassadors,  wliom 
be  despatched  immediately  to  the  English  court,  to  follow 
up  their  entreaties  and  remonstrances,  if  necessary,  with  an 
open  declaration  of  war.  The  head  of  Eshcx  however  hod 
fallen  before  tho  Scottish  ambassadors  reached  London. 
Eventually  Sir  Robert  Cecil  hnn.Helf  became  James’s  chief 
confidant ; but  it  is  rcmarkablo  that  even  after  he  had  thus 
secured  the  important  seiA'ices  of  the  English  prime  minister, 
James  continued  to  hold  a clandestine  correspondence  on 
the  same  great  subject  of  the  succession  with  other  parties, 
of  whose  participation  in  the  business  Cecil  apparently  was 
kept  in  entire  ignorance.  (See  Lord  llailcs's  ‘ Hemurksun 
the  History  of  Scotland,*  ch-  xiv.)  Many  of  Cecil’s  letters 
ha^e  been  preserved,  and  were  pubUshedat  Edinburgh  by 
Dml  Hailes  (Sir  DavM  Dalrymple)  in  1766,  under  the  title 
of  ‘The  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  with 
James  VL,  King  of  Scotland.’  12mo. 

James  at  length  became  king  of  England  by  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  24th  Marcli,  16C3,  when  hU  accession  took 
place  without  a munuur  of  up)x)sition  ftuni  anv  quarter. 
Having  set  out  from  Edinburghon  the  5 th  of  April,  ho  entered 
London  on  tho  7th  of  May,  after  a journey  which  in  both 
countries  reserabloil  a triumphal  progress.  Many  of  his 
Scottish  courtiers  accompanied  their  sovereign,  and  the 

Krodigality  with  which  he  distributed  the  weuUli  and 
onours  of  the  kingdom  among  these  hungry  northern  ad- 
venturers wo.s  one  of  the  first  things  in  his  conduct  that 
disgusted  his  new  subjects.  In  his  foreign  uolicy  James 
began  by  continuing  in  the  same  course  that  ha<l  binm  pur- 
sued by  Elizabeth,  entering  into  a close  alliance  with 
Henry  IV.  of  France  for  the  support  of  lire  Dutch  and 
resistance  to  the  aggres-sions  of  Spain.  The  conspiracy  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Cobham,  and  others,  to  place 
on  the  throne  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  James’s  cousin, 
was  the  first  domestic  affair  of  interest  [Ralekih, 
Walter.]  The  next  business  that  engaged  J.Ttnes’s  atten- 
tion was  tho  settlement  of  the  disputes  btaween  the  Church 
and  the  Puritans,  for  which  purpo.se  a conference  was  held 
at  Hampton  Court  >»  January,  1604,  and  the  points  of  dif- 
ference discussed  in  the  king’s  presence,  bo  himself  toking 
a (X)tupicuuus  purl  in  the  dtdiate.  [Comfkbrncr.]  Jamen's 
first  parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  was  opened 
by  a s{H.‘och  which,  as  Hume  remarks,  ' proves  him  to  have 
IHHisessed  more  knowledge  and  greater  parts  than  prudenco 
or  any  iusl  sense  of  decorum  and  propriety.'  Among  other 
things  he  zealously  urged  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land into  one  kingdom ; but  nothing  camo  of  this  proposal 
fur  tho  present.  James  however,  of  his  own  authority,  now 
assumed  on  his  coins  and  in  his  proclamations  tho  title  of 
King  of  Great  Britain.  [Great  Britain  ] 

Peace  with  Spain  wa.s  concluded,  much  to  tho  cnilifiea- 
tion  of  the  king’s  wishes,  on  the  I8th  of  .August  this  \tar. 
The  great  event  of  the  year  16U5  was  the  Gunpowder  Hot. 
[Fawkes,  Guy;  Garnet,  Henry.]  For  some  years  after 
this  tho  hlslury  of  the  reign  is  marked  by  no  memorable 
events  cither  foreign  or  dumcsiic;  but,  although  Janies 
still  continued  to  govern  by  parliaments,  various  causers 
were  contributing  gradually  to  alienate  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  crown,  and  to  prepare  the  clcmoiils  of  that 
open  contest  between  the  two  powers  which  broke  out  in 
the  next  reign.  In  1612,  the  death  of  James's  eldest  son, 
Henry  prince  of  Woles,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  oce, 
spread  a general  grief  through  the  nation,  to  which  lha 
prince  had  already  eiidcarccl  himself  by  the  promise  of  a 
character  which  luay  be  most  shortly  described  as  being  in 
almost  all  rc.spects — in  its  defects  as  well  as  in  its  virtues-* 
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tiMtererM  of  that  of  his  eontemptiblo  father.  A rumour 
arose  at  the  time,  and  has  been  preson'ed  by  some  contem- 
porary writers  of  a violent  party  spirit,  that  the  prince  had 
ueen  carried  off  by  poison,  and  not  without  the  privacy  and 
consent  of  the  king  ; but  this  accusation,  too  monstrous  to 
be  admitted  without  the  stronmt  evidence,  rests  upon 
neither  proof  nor  probability  or  an^  kind.  The  death  of 
Prince  Henry  was  followed,  14th  February  1613.  by  the 
marriage  of  James's  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  with 
Frederick  the  Elector  Palatine,  an  alliance  which  was  at- 
tended with  important  results  both  in  that  ago  and  in  the  next. 

The  ruling  favourite  whom  James  had  brought  with  him 
fVum  Scotland  was  Sir  George  Hume — whom  in  1604  he 
created  Lord  Hume  in  the  English  peerage,  and  in  16Uil 
onrl  of  Dunbar  in  that  of  Scotland — a man  of  integrity,  as 
Well  as  of  superior  talent.  The  king's  silly  and  mutable 
fondness  however  wa.4  in  course  of  time  transferred  to  other 
objects — to  Philip  Herbert,  the  second  son  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  whom  ho  made  earl  of  Montgomery  in  1605, 
and  who  many  years  afler  suoceede<l  his  elder  brother  as 
earl  of  Pembroke  : and  to  another  Scotchman.  Sir  Jutnes 
Hay,  made  a Scottish  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hay  of 
B<‘\vlie  in  1609,  and  who  aAerwards  lioro  successively  in  the 
Knglish  peerage  the  titles  of  Lord  Hay  of  Sawlcy  (1615), 
Viscount  Doncaster  (1617),  and  earl  of  Carlisle  (1622),  by 
which  last  he  is  best  remenilierud.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
Hay  who,  about  the  beginning  of  (he  year  1610,  introduced 
at  court  0 young  countryman  of  his  own,  Robert  Carr,  or 
more  properly  Ker,  of  a good  family,  but  cbielly  distin- 
guished by  his  handsome  person,  an  advantage  which  never 
faded  to  attract  the  king’s  attention  and  regard.  Carr  was 
imm<-diatcdy  taken  into  tlio  highest  favour,  made  a knight 
>f  the  Bath,  and  the  next  year  a |>eer  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Rochtrster.  In  16)3  the  vuung  and  beautiful  Frances 
Howard,  countess  of  Essex,  having  by  an  infamous  pnicess, 
in  urging  wliich  the  king  took  a part  that  alone  ought  to 
C(>n->ign  tiis  memory  to  abhorrence,  obtained  a divorce  from 
her  husband,  wa.s  roamed  to  the  favourite,  her  previous 
proHigate  )>assion  fur  whom  ts  believed  to  have  incited  her 
to  the  proceedings  bv  which  she  succeeded  in  dissolving 
her  first  marriage.  The  king  on  this  occasion  raised  Ro- 
chester to  the  rank  of  carl  of  Somerset  (November,  1613). 
Somerset's  fall  howe%'er  was  still  more  rapid  than  Im  rise 
His  chief  friend  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  bad  strenuoubly 
exerted  his  inlluence  tu  prevent  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Ev^ex.  which  he  reproented  ai  the  bure  destruction  of  his 
furiunuK,  wa.s  first,  by  (he  contrivance  of  the  unprincipled 
woman  w hom  he  had  ihu?*  made  his  enemy,  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  soon  after  taken  off  hy  poUon  adminislureil  to 
him  by  her  means,  and  with  the  privity  of  her  husband. 
The  crime,  though  suspected  from  the  first,  was  notfullydis- 
covertul  till  about  (wo  years  after  its  commission;  but  in 
1615  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it  were  brought  to  trial, 
and  (heir  guilt  completely  estabh-heil.  Four  persons  who 
hail  been  accomplices  in  tlie  muidcr  were  left  to  the  execu- 
tioner; the  two  principals,  the  wretched  Somerset  and  his 
wife,  had  their  better  merited  punishment  cuinmutod  into 
ronflM-aiion  of  ibcir  property,  and  imprUomnent,  from 
which  they  were  both  after  some  years  released.  Their 
condemnation  of  course  threw  down  tlie  earl  from  his  place 
and  favour  at  court,  and  he  was  given  up  with  the  most 
easy  imhffereiice.  not  unaciMiupanied  with  somu  touches  of 
gratuitous  ho-seness.  hy  James,  whose  mind  had  now  been 
taken  pus-session  of  by  a passion  for  a new  object,  another 
hnudsotne  youth,  named  Geiirge  Vdliers,  who  hail  been  re- 
cently introduced  to  his  notice.  Villiers,  who,  after  having 
been  knighieil,  was  created  successively  Viscount  Villiers 
(1616).  earl  of  Buckingham  (1617),  marquis  of  Buckingham 
(1618),  and  duke  of  Buckingham  (1623),  continued  tlie  first 
favourite  and  ruling  minister  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign.  [Bucrinoham.] 

In  the  summer  of  1617  James  paid  a vi.sit  to  Scotland, 
nt.d,  h.iving  summoned  a parliament,  succeeded,  though 
nut  without  great  difficulty,  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  that 
body,  and  also  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  such  regulations 
as.  along  with  other  innovations  previously  made  smeo  his 
aei-ession  to  the  English  throne,  brought  the  Scottish  church, 
in  government,  in  ceremonies,  and  in  its  position  in  reln’iun 
tu  the  civil  power,  very  nearly  to  the  model  of  tlie  English. 
It  was  now  no  longer  a Presbyterian,  but  nominally  as  well  ns 
substantially  an  Episcopal  cliutcli.  But  tho  popular  feeling 
of  the  country  was  never  for  a moment  reconciled  to  tbeso 
enforced  chafes. 


The  year  1618  was  disgraced  by  titn  execution  of 'Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  on  the  monstrous  pretence  of  the  sentence 
poi>i»ed  upon  him  for  tho  conspiracy  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  in  the  first  year  of  the  king  s reign,  but  in  reality  as 
a sacrifice  to  the  court  of  Spain.  [Ralkigh.]  But  the  public 
indignation  at  James's  subserviency  to  that  Catholic  power 
was  roused  toa  still  higher  pitch  by  the  great  foreign  events 
of  the  two  following  years,  when,  Austria  assisted  by  Spain 
having  attacked  the  Bohemians,  who  had  chosen  the  Elector 
Palatine  for  their  king,  James  nut  only  refused  to  take  nart 
with  bis  son-in-law  and  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Con- 
tinent, of  which  be  was  thus  installed  as  tho  champion,  but 
even  refuse<l  to  acknowledge  bis  new  rt^al  title.  Frederick 
was  soon  driven  both  from  bis  acquired  and  his  hereditary 
dominions  by  tho  arms  of  the  Cathulic  tiowers  confederated 
aninst  him.  and  obliged  with  his  family  to  take  refuge  in 
Holland.  Staggered  by  this  sudden  catastrophe,  and  by  the 
vehcmonco  with  which  tho  people  expressed  their  rage  and 
grief,  James  now  hastened  to  take  some  steps  to  repair  the  dis- 
asters which  his  pusillanimity  and  inaction  had  mainly  oc- 
casioned. After  endeavouring  to  raise  money  in  the  way 
of  a benevolence,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  call  together 
a parliament,  the  first  that  had  been  allowed  to  meet  for 
six  years.  In  this  parliament,  memorable  among  other 
things  for  the  impeachment  of  Bacon  [Bacon,  FRAXCisj, 
the  first  decided  stand  was  taken  by  the  Commons  in 
their  contest  with  the  crown  by  their  famous  protest,  parsed 
Istb  December,  1621,  in  reply  to  the  king's  assertion  that 
their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  concession 
of  hisaucestorsand  himself,—*  That  Uie  libertios,  fVaiicbises, 
and  junsdictiun  of  parliament  are  tbo  antiunt  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  iiiburitancc  of  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land ' This  roKilution,  which  the  king  tore  from  the 
Journals  with  hU  own  haiul.  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
prorogation  and  soon  after  by  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment; several  of  the  leatling  members  of  the  Hou^u  of 
Commons  being  at  the  same  time  sent  to  tbo  Tower  or  to 
other  prisons. 

James  had  for  some  lime  before  this  set  his  heart  upon 
the  marriage  of  his  son  Prince  Charles  with  a Spanish 
princess:  tlie  project  of  that  match  bad  principally  influ- 
enced him  to  tho  course  he  had  taken  in  tho  affair  of 
Bohemia,  and  he  now  ho(>ed  by  the  same  arrangement  to 
be  able,  .without  having  recourse  to  arms,  to  recover  the 
Palatinate  for  his  son-in-luw.  But  in  both  these  expecta- 
tions bo  was  disap|H)iiiletl.  Fur  some  time  the  negotiations 
seemed  to  prui-iN^  favourably;  but  they  were  in  1623 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  apparently  by  the  rash 
interference  of  Buckingham,  who.  after  having  persuaded 
Princo  Charles  to  proceed  along  with  him  to  Spam  for  tho 
purpose  of  expediting  (he  mutter,  disgusted  and  quarrelled 
with  the  leading  personages  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  then 
successfully  exerted  his  influence  with  James,  or  perhuiis 
mtber  with  the  prince,  to  prevent  the  match.  As  the  pub- 
lic clamour  fur  the  recovery  uftlie  Palatinate  alill  cuntinoed, 
another  parliament  was  assembled  in  Februor)-,  1624,  which 
eagerly  grunted  supplies  for  the  attainment  uf  that  object 
by  force  uf  arms;  war  was  in  consequence  deilareil  against 
Spain,  and  ui  army  under  Count  MansfehU  was  scut  into 
Germany  in  the  latter  port  of  the  year.  But  tins  expeiliiion 
turned  out  an  utter  failure;  the  force,  reduced  to  half  its 
numbors  by  a pestilential  disorder  before  it  had  crossed  tlio 
sea,  never  even  entered  the  Palatinate;  and  that  principality 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  or  rather  of  the 
Duke  uf  Bavaria,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned,  along 
with  the  cleciural  dignity,  by  tho  lm|H.-rial  diet 

James’s  reign  of  nearly  Ofty  cighl  years  in  Swllunil,  and 
rather  more  than  twenty-two  in  England,  was  terminated 
by  bis  death  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  when  ho  wss  within 
three  months  of  completing  (he  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  iige. 
As  ha]ipeued  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  almost  every  person 
of  eminence  in  that  and  the  preceding  age,  a rumour  sprung 
up  that  bo  had  been  carried  off  by  poison ; and  when  Buck- 
ingham was  impeached  by  the  Commons  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  reign,  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him 
was  that  tho  late  king  owed  his  death  to  somo  piasters  and 
drinks  which  he  liad  administered  to  him  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  physicians.  In  fact  something  of  this  kind 
does  appear  to  havu  taken  place,  although  Buckingham's 
intentions  in  w hat  he  did  may  i>ossibly  have  bion  innocent 
enough.  It  was  even  said,  m (bo  violence  of  party  liate, 
that  Charles  himself  was  implicated  in  the  poisoning  of  his 
father;  and  this  grossly  improbable  imputatioa  has  ro- 
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ce  vcd  the  eager  sanction  of  Milton.  The  statements  upon 
the  subject  are  collected  in  Harris's  ‘ Life  of  James  I.,’  pp. 
281-288;  and  ‘ Life  of  Charles  I,*  np.  21-25  (edit,  of  1814). 

James’s  children  by  his  queen,  Anno  of  Denmark,  bom 
12th  December,  1574,  married  24th  November,  1589,  died 
2nd  March,  1619,  were:  I.  Henry  Frederick,  born  at  Stir- 
ling  Castle,  lOtb  Fobruar}',  1594,  died  Gth  November, 
1612;  2.  Robert,  died  in  infancy  in  Scotland;  3.  Charles, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  king;  4.  Elizabeth,  born  I9th 
August,  1596,  married  to  Frederick  V.  Elector  Palatine  14th 
February,  1613,  died  8th  February.  1662  ; 5.  Margaret,  bom 
24th  December,  1598,  died  in  infancy  ; 6.  Mary,  bom  1695, 
died  I6th  December,  1607;  and  7.  Sophia,  horn  21st  June, 
1606,  died  two  days  adcr.  The  Elcctrcss  Sophia,  the 
mother  of  George  1.,  was  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  chil- 
dren of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  mtd  her  husband  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine.  [Georoe  1.] 

Besides  the  well  authenticated  public  acts  of  James  I., 
many  materials  may  be  found  fur  the  illustration  of  his 
character  in  the  works  of  various  writers  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries : especially  Sir  Anthony  Weldon’s  'Court  and 
Character  of  King  James,’  12mo.,  1651 ; Arthur  Wilson’s 
* Life  and  Reign  of  King  James  the  First,  King  of  Great 
Britain.’  ful.  1653,  or  as  reprinted  in  the  second  vol.  of 
BUhop  Kennel’s  ‘(Uompleto  History;’  Sir  Edward  Peyton's 
‘ Divine  Catastrophe  of  the  Kingly  Family  of  the  House  of 
Stuarts,*  8vo.,  1731 ; 'The  Non-such  Charles,  his  Charac- 
ter,’ 12mo.,  1651  (supposed  by  some  to  be  written  by  Pey- 
ton) ; Sir  Ralph  Wiuwood’s  * Memorials  of  Affairs  of  State 
iti  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  King  James  I.'  fol. 
1725  ; Francis  Osborne’s  ‘Traditional  Memoirs  on  the 
Reign  of  King  James,’  in  Works,  Bvo.,  1673,  &c. ; and 
Huger  Coke’s  ‘ Detection  of  the  Court  and  State  of  Eng- 
laud,’  2 vols.  flvo.,  169".  See  also  ‘ Dr.  James  Welwood’s 
' Memoirs  of  the  most  material  Transactions  in  England 
for  the  last  Hundred  Years  preceding  the  Revolution,’ 
8vo..  I»nd.  1700.  and  Glosg.  1744.  Although  some  of  the 
above-named  writers  are  avowedly  very  unfavourably  dis- 
posed to  (he  memory  of  this  king,  and  relate  scarcely 
anything  of  him  that  is  not  to  his  discredit,  tbero  is  too 
much  ground  for  believing  that  the  most  severe  of  them 
ha\e  scarcely  exaggerated  the  more  despicable  features  or 
his  character.  Even  his  better  qualities  leaned  to  the  side 
of  vice  or  weakness ; his  easiness  of  temper  was  but  an  iudo- 
ent  sensuality,  and  bis  pacific  disposition  and  aversion  to 
war  mere  pusillanimity  and  cowardice.  Of  dignity  or  ele- 
vation of  mind  he  had  no  conception ; his  tastes,  opinions, 
passions,  and  habits  were  all  alike  low  and  vulgar,  if  indeed 
for  some  of  them  these  be  not  far  too  gentle  epithets.  With 
such  a moral  nature  it  was  impossible  that  his  intellect 
could  be  other  than  a stinte<lone;  yet  his  education  had 
given  him  a good  deal  of  learning,  at  least  fur  a king,  and 
although  he  was  far  from  being  either  the  profound  scholar, 
philosopher,  or  divine  that  he  supposed  himself,  and  that  he  i 
Was  Muiiercd  with  being  by  his  contemporaries,  who  called 
iiim  Solomon  the  Second,  he  was  certainly  not  destitute  of 
some  literary  talent,  however  dashed  most  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  It  were  with  occasional  grotesqueness  and  absurdity. 
Ho  was  a voluminous  autlior,  and  any  account  of  him 
would  be  very  incomplete  which  did  not  notice  his  various 
printed  works  in  prose  and  verse.  They  have  been  partially 
enumerated  by  Harris,  in  his  ‘ Historical  and  Critical  Life,' 
and  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  ‘ Royal  and  Noble  Authors ;’ 
but  the  fullest  account  that  we  have  met  with  is  that  given 
by  Dr.  David  Irving,  in  his  ‘ Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,’ 
2mi  edition.  2 voU.,  Edinb.  1810,  vol.  ii.,pp.  207-291.  His 
first  publication,  a collection  of  poems,  under  the  title  of 
' The  Essays  of  a Prentice  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesy,’ 
4to.,  appearcil  so  early  as  1584.  About  the  same  time  also 
he  ap)>ears  to  have  composed  his  ‘ Fruitful  Meditation.’  upon 
part  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  however  was  nut 
printed  till  1588.  Of  his  Kubse<{uent  works  thu  following 
are  the  chief:— ‘ His  Majesty’s  Poetical  Exercises  at  Vacant 
Hours,'  1591 ; his ‘Dmmonulogie’ (a  dialogue,  in  three  books, 
in  defence  of  the  belief  in  witches).  4lo.,  1597  ; * The  True 
I.41W  of  Free  Monarchies,  or  the  Reciprocity  and  Mutual 
Duty  betwixt  a free  King  and  his  Natural  Subjects’  (Ano- 
nymous), 1598;  * BastXirov  or  his  Majesty’s  Instruc- 

tions to  his  dearest  Son  Henry  the  Princo,’  1599  (a  treatise 
which,  on  account  of  ;ho  doctrines  it  contained  on  church  go- 
verument,  was  cciisureil  as  libellous  by  the  synod  of  St.  An- 
drew's); * A Discourse  of  the  Unnatural  ami  Vile  (Gowrie) 
Qoupiraejt  agamst  lus  Majesty’s  Person,’  1600  (reprinted. 


with  notes,  by  Lord  Hailefi,  1757,  and  along  with  his  ‘ An 
nals,’  1819) ; * Triplici  Nodo  Triplex  Cuneus,  or  an  Apo- 
logy for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,’  1605  (which  was  answered 
by  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  and  produced  a long  controversy, 
and  many  other  publications  on  both  sides,  for  an  account 
of  which  see  a note  by  Dr.  Birch  in  the  Appendix  to  Har- 
ris’s Life);  ‘ A Premonition  to  all  Most  Mighty  Monar- 
chies, 8tc'  1608  (on  the  same  subject) ; * A Declaration  (in 
French)  concerning  the  Proceedings  with  the  Statea- 
Gcneral  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  in 
the  Cause  of  D.  Omradus  Vorstius’  (appointed  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Leyden),  1612;  and  * A kemonstranco  for 
the  Right  of  Kings  (in  French),  in  answer  to  (Cardinal 
Perron,'  1615.  A collected  erlition  of  all  the  preceditig 
pro.ie  works,  except  the  Discourse  on  the  Clowriu  Ckmspi- 
racy,  was  publishea.  in  folio, in  1616,  under  the  title  of’Tlie 
W’orks  of  the  Most  High  and  M ighty  Prince  J ames,  &r.,  by 
James  (Mountaguc),  Bishop  of  Win'ton.’  The  volume  also 
contained  some  treatises  that  bad  not  before  appeared,  par- 
ticulary  ‘A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco’  (this  however,  ac- 
cording to  Harris,  was  first  printed  in  quarto,  without  pame 
or  date),  and  * A Discourse  of  the  Manner  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Powder  Treason.’  A Latin  translation  of  this  col- 
lection was  published  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Mounlague, 
in  1619.  To  the  works  already  enumerated  are  to  be  o>ldod 
a number  of  speeches  to  parliament,  some  of  which  are  not 
the  least  curious  or  characteristic  of  the  royal  author’s  com- 
positions; various  sonnets  and  other  short  pieces  of  verse,  in 
English  and  Latin, scattered  indifferent  collections, printed 
and  manuscript ; and  a metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  12mo.,  1631,  in  which  however,  according 
(o  bis  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Bishop  Williams,  he 
had  only  proceeded  os  far  as  (he  thirty-first  Psalm  at  his 
death.  It  ought  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  autho- 
rized translation  of  tho  Bible  was  commenced  and  completed 
under  his  auspices.  [Bidlb.] 

Or  the  changes  in  the  law  introduced  in  this  reign  the 
most  important  wore  effected  by  certain  acts  of  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  February,  1623.  By  one  of  these  (the 
statute  21  Jac.  I„  c.  2),  entitled  ‘An  Act  for  the  General 
Quiet  of  the  Subjects  against  all  Pretences  of  Ckmcealment 
(of  L^inds  belonging  to  theCrown)  whatever,’  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  could  in  future  be  sued  or  impeached  by  the 
king  for  any  manors,  lands,  revenues.  &c.,  unles.s  it  might  be 
proved  that  be  cr  his  progenitors  had  a title  to  them  w tihin 
sixty  years  before  the  meeting  of  that  parliament  This 
was  a very  valuable  modification  of  the  old  law  maxim, 
Nulium  iemptis  occurrit  regi.  By  another  of  these  acts 
(tho  statute  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  3),  entitled  ‘ An  Act  concerning 
Monopolies  and  Dispensations  with  Penal  Laws,'  it  was  de- 
clared that  all  charters,  licences,  and  letters  patent  granted 
to  any  person  by  tho  crown  to  dispense  with  any  law  or 
statute  should  be  void,  and  that  all  licences  and  privileges 
fur  the  sole  buying,  selling,  or  working  of  anything  should 
be  void,  except  patents  for  a term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years  to  the  authors  of  new  inventions,  and  a few  other  ex- 
I isting  patents,  which  were  specially  enumerated.  [Mo.vo 
POLY.]  This  abolition  of  the  dispensing  power,  and  of  the 
; power  of  granting  unlimited  monoimlics,  both  of  which  had 
nitherto  l^en  considered  to  be  vested  in  and  had  been 
extensively  exercised  by  the  crown,  was  the  extinction  of  two 
^rcat  practical  evils,  klackstonc  enumemte.s  as  the  chict 
improvements  made  in  the  administration  of  private  justice 
in  this  reign,  the  abolition  of  sanctuaries  and  the  extension 
of  tho  bankrupt  laws,  the  limitation  of  suits  and  ai'tions, 
and  the  regulating  of  informations  upon  penal  statutes. 
To  this  short  list,  it  has  been  observed,  may  be  added  ‘ tho 
statutes  for  extending  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  women  in 
certain  offences,  (he  restriction  upon  costs  in  certain  fnvnl- 
ous  actions,  and  tho  salutar)' assistance  affoi-ded  to  nmgis- 
irates  in  their  defence  to  actions  brought  against  tlu-iu  tor 
things  done  in  the  execution  of  (heir  ollice.  — by  Mr, 
Jutticr  Coleridge  to  Com.  /F.,  4?6, 

JAMES  II.  of  England,  and  VII.  of  Scotlano.  was  the 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles  I.  by  his  queen  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France,  and  was  born  at  St.  James’s,  )5th  Octo- 
ber. 1633.  He  was  immediately  dedare'l  duke  of  York, 
but  not  formally  created  to  that  dignity  till  27th  January, 
1643.  After  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  Fairfax  in  June, 
1646,  the  duke,  with  his  younger  brother  Henrj-,  afterwards 
created  duke  of  Gloucv-icr.  and  his  si.ster  Elizabeth,  was 
roumiiUetl  by  the  parliament  to  the  care  of  the  carl  of 
Noflhumbcriaud,  and  he  continued  in  tlie  custody  of  that 
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nobleman  till  the  21  si  of  April,  1 fi-IS,  when  ho  mmlc  his  e>^ape 
from  St  Palace,  tlisguiaeil  in  female  atlirc.  and  t«>ok 

rofugo  in  Holland  with  hU  aUter  Mary,  princcMi  of  Orange. 
Here  he  immediately  joined  a part  of  the  English  fleet 
which  had  revolted  from  the  parliament,  and  was  then  lying 
at  Ilcdvoct&luys;  but  although  at  Arst  received  on  board 
aa  admiral,  he  aoon  after  rosignetl  that  post  to  his  brother, 
the  prince  of  Wale*,  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  from  Paris, 
and  returned  to  tlio  Hague.  When  Charles,  now  styled 
king  by  hi*  ailherents,  came  to  Jersey,  in  September,  1649, 
he  was  accomi>anicd  by  the  duke,  who  remained  with  him 
during  his  slay  of  three  or  four  mouths.  He  then 
returned  to  the  Continent,  and  resided  for  some  timo  with 
his  mother  at  Paris.  ‘ Never  little  family,’  say*  Clarendon, 
wlu)  had  an  interview  with  him  at  Bmla  in  1650,  ‘was  lorn 
into  so  many  pieces  and  factions.  Tlie  duke  was  very 
young,  let  loved  intrigues  so  well  tliat  he  was  too  much 
inelmed  to  hearken  to  any  men  who  had  the  confidence  to 
make  bold  propositions  to  him.  The  king  harl  ajipointed 
him  to  remain  with  the  queen,  and  to  obey  her  in  all  things, 
religion  only  excepted.  Tlie  Lord  Byron  was  his  governor, 
or«l:ime<l  to  be  so  by  his  father,  and  very  fit  for  that  province, 
beingu  very  fine  gentleman,  well  bred  buthm  France  and  Italy, 
and  perfectly  versed  in  both  languages,  of  great  courage  and 
tidelily,  and  in  all  rc.spci'ls  qualitied  for  the  trust ; but  his  being 
absent  in  the  king’s  service  when  the  duke  made  his  escape 
out  of  England,  and  Sir  J olm  Berkley  being  then  put  alxmt 
him,  all  pams  had  been  taken  to  les^e^  his  esteem  of  the 
Jyird  Byron ; and  Sir  John  Berkley,  knowing  that  he  could 
no  longer  remain  governor  when  the  L«n'd  Byrun  came 
thither,  and  licaring  that  he  was  on  Ins  journey,  infused 
into  tbo  duke’s  mind  that  it  was  a great  lessening  of  liis 
dignity  at  that  age  <when  he  was  not  above  fourteen  vears 
of  age,  anil  backward  ciimigli  for  tint  age)  to  be  un*lcr  a 
governor;  and  so,  partly  by  di.sesieeming  the  person,  and 
partly  by  reproaching  iho  ollice.  he  grew  less  inclined  to 
the  person  of  that  good  lord  Ili.in  he  slmuld  have  been.’ 
(/-i/i*.  i.  2^4,  e»lil.  of  IH27.)  Shortly  before  his  meeting 
with  Clnrcndon  it  had  been  reported  that  Charles,  then  in 
Scotland,  was  dead  ; upon  w liirh  tho  duke,  looking  upon 
himself  as  almost  already  king,  had  set  hU  mother's  autho> 
rity  at  defiance,  and  left  Paris  for  Brusscds,  with  the  view 
of  taking  counsel,  a*  to  what  he  ought  todo,  with  the  duke 
of  Lorraine.  When  the  falsehood  of  the  intclligenre  about 
Charles  was  discovered,  he  and  the  ailvisiTsby  w liom  he  was 
attended  resolved  upon  going  to  tliu  Hague;  ‘and  when 
they  had  wearied  all  people  there,’  says  Clarendon,  * they 
came  to  Breda,  where  the  chancellor  had  im*i  them  The 
duke  himself  was  so  young  that  ho  was  rather  delighted 
with  the  journeys  he  hud  made  than  s4*n*iblc  that  he  hud 
not  enterwl  upon  them  with  reaxm  enough;  omf/Acy  hmi 
fitrlifititi  him  trith  a firm  resolution  nrrrr  in  (irknoirlnlgr 
that  he  had  committed  any  error.'  {Ibid,  p.  2fO.J  In  tlie 
end  he  found  him.«*df  obhgi'tl  to  return  to  his  mother  at 
Paris;  and  here  he  chiefly  resided  till  Ik*  attained  his iwen- 
liclh  year,  when  he  received  a coininand  in  the  French 
iiriny,  and  served  for  some  time  under  Mar-hal  Turenne. 
The  peace  conclude<i  with  Cromwell  however  in  October, 
1655,  comnelltKl  htin,  with  his  ehlcr  brother,  to  quit  France ; 
upon  whicn,  on  the  invitation  of  Don  Jo^in  of  Austria,  the 
governor  of  the  Low'  Countries,  he  retired  thither,  and 
entered  the  Spanish  sirrvice.  Both  he  and  hi*  brother  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  fought  on  the  Spanish  side  at  the  siege 
of  Dunkirk,  which  sujrendered  to  the  French  in  June, 
165S. 

At  the  Restoration  (May,  1C60)  the  dnkc  of  York  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  king,  and  was  imm>idiatcly 
nia»le  lord  high-admiral  and  lord  warden  of  tho  Cinque 
The  coni'sc  of  his  conduct  for  the  next  twenty-five 
\>‘:irs  forms  an  important  part  of  the  public  history  of  his 
Liother’s  reign,  and  only  the  leading  incidents  can  be 
shouly  noticed  here.  In  September,  1669,  he  married 
Anne,  tho  eldeH  daughter  of  the  Chaneellor  Hyde  (after- 
waid-i  earl  of  Clnrundon).  to  whom  it  was  affirmed  that  he 
li:id  lH*eii  married,  or  at  least  contracted,  at  Krcda  about  a 
ye.ir  be6»re.  ’I'hc  lady  was  at  any  rale  far  gone  with  child 
when  the  pniseiil  morriugc  took  place,  ami  produced  a son 
in  nbout  »>i\  weeks,  a cireum^tancc  which  makes  her  faliier’s 
prufe^<od  ignoranco  and  want  of  suspicion  as  to  the  whole 
alfiiir  the  more  cxtrourdimiry.  For  some  curious  details 
touching  his  behaviour  when  the  matter  was  first  cumrau* 
nicatcd  to  him  by  the  king,  In*  ‘Ijfe,’ written  by  himself, 
may  be  consulted.  It  is  asserted  by  Burnet  that  the  duke 


endeavoured  to  avoid  the  marriage,  and  that  ‘ he  thought 
to  have  shaken  her  from  claiming  it  by  great  promises  and 
as  great  threatenings ; but  she  was  a woman  of  great  spirit, 
and  would  have  it  known  that  she  was  so,  let  him  use  her 
afterwards  as  ho  pleased.'  This  is  altogether  opposed  to 
her  father’s  account,  acconling  to  whom  the  duke  petition^ 
the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriugu  w ith  a ‘ passion 
which  was  expressed  tn  a verv  wonderful  manner,  and  with 
many  teai*&,  protesting  that  if  lii.s  majesty  would  not  give 
his  consent  he  would  immediately  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
mus*t  s|)cnd  his  life  in  foreign  parts.’  But  the  delay  of  the 
step  till  so  ne.ir  the  last  moment  does  not  look  much  like 
impatience  on  tho  duke's  side,  ami  rather  gives  ground  f»r 
siibi>ecting  that  there  was  s«.mo  reluctance  which  it  re(|uired 
great  exertions  to  overcome. 

The  duke  of  York  took  an  eager  part  in  promoting  the  war 
with  Holland,  which  broKc  out  in  the  close  of  1 664,  and  a* 
lord-high-admiral  he  assumed  the  cinnniand  of  iho  fleet  which 
was  fitted  out,  and  which  pul  to  sea  even  befont  any  declaration 
ofhosiiiitics.  The  motive  that  tnu  hceii  sunietiincs  assigned 
for  the  conduct  of  both  the  bruthcTHon  thisneeasion  is  their 
wish  to  crush  the  Dutch  rh  a I*n>tesiant  people,  and  to  dis- 
able them  from  interfering  to  prevent  the  re-cstablishmcnt 
of  popery  in  England.  C)n  the  IlrdorJuiie,  I665,theduke 
gained  a great  victory  off  Harwirlj  over  the  Dutch  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral Opdam,  who  was  killed.and  nineU*en  of 
whose  ships  were  taken  or  sunk,  w ith  (he  loss  of  only  one  on 
the  part  of  the  Kngli-<h.  The  death  of  the  duchc.-s  of  York 
took  place  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  on  Iho  31st 
of  March,  1671,  hasteneil,  as  is  supposed,  bv'ihe  neglecl,  if 
not  tho  positive  ill-usage,  of  her  husband,  who.  lioiwith- 
standing  nis  prufessions  of  zeal  for  religion,  indulged  him- 
self in  a fair  share  of  the  reigning  licentiousness,  and  kcj*t 
a mistress  ulmosl  from  the  date  of  hts  marriage.  A few 
months  before  her  death  tlie  duchess  had  signed  a declara- 
tion of  her  reconciliation  to  the  antient  religion;  and  im- 
incdiately  after  that  event  the  duke  also  publicly  avowed  his 
conversion  to  popery,  an  act  which,  although  his  concealiHl 
inclinations  had  lH*en  long  :>us|M'cted.  di<I  not  fail  to  creato 
a great  aensntiun,  especmlly  as.  from  his  brother’s  want  of 
issue,  he  was  now  looked  upon  ns  Charles’s  probable  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne. 

Wlu-n  w ar  was  imew  declared  n-gainst  Holland,  in  March. 
1672,  the  Duke  of  York  again  icaik  the  chief  command  at 
sea.  The  most  romarkahle  event  of  this  contest  was  the 
action  fought  2.-th  May,  1672,  in  Solebay,  off  the  coast  of 
Suffolk,  lK.>tweeii  the  combimHl  English  and  French  tlciMs 
nnder  the  duke  and  Count  D'Estrees.  and  the  Dutch  th-ct 
commanded  by  IX?  Ruvter,  w ho  attacked  the  allies  with  a 
very  inferior  force,  aiul  was  not  driven  off  till  the  engagc'- 
mciu  hud  Instinl  the  whole  dav.  and  the  Engli»h  flii't  hod 
been  so  shattered  as  to  be  disabled  from  pursuing  him. 
The  French  are  accused  of  having  taken  little  part  in  the 
affair;  the  nbjwt  of  their  government,  it  is  conjectured, 
having  lM*vn  to  allow  the  English  and  Dutcli  to  destroy  each 
other.  On  tho  passing,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  of  the  Test  .\«'t.  winch  required  all  olKecrs,  civil  un<) 
military,  to  rtweive  the  saerameiu  ucciirding  to  the  usage  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  duke  necessarily  resigned  botii 
the  cvnnmand  of  tho  fleet,  in  which  he  wu*  suweetleil  by 
Prince  Uuiwrl,  and  the  ofllcu  of  lord-high-adniiral,  which 
however  was  assigned  to  a buanl  of  commissioners  cunsist- 
ing  of  his  fnend.s  and  dependants,  so  tliat  he  still  remained 
subsliuitially  at  (he  head  of  the  naval  atiWirs  of  the  country. 
On  the  21»l  of  November,  1673,  he  married  Mary  Beatrix 
Eleanora,  daughter  of  Alphoiiso  IV..  duke  of  Modena,  a 
larly  then  only  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Before  cunc4udmg 
this  union  he  had  p-iid  bus  addresses  to  Susan,  I.ady  Hc- 
lasyo,  danghlcr  of  Sir  William  Armine,  Bart,  and  widow  of 
Sir  William  Belasyo,  the  son  of  Lortl  Belasve;  but  that 
affair  was  broken  off.  partly  by  the  ohslinato  Protestantism 
of  tho  lady,  partly  by  the  interference  of  her  father,  who 
gave  the  king  information  of  what  was  pmjecte<l,  whon 
Charles  sent  for  his  brother  and  tohl  him  (hat  having  played 
(he  fool  in  making  an  umsjual  marriage  once  already,  ho 
ought  to  be  satisfieil  without  rv'pealing  the  same  thing  in 
bis  advanced  ago.  The  lady  wilh  induced,  partly  by  pnv 
mises  partly  by  threats,  to  relimmish  the  claim  she  had, 
foundca  ui>on  a written  prorai.-e  of  marriage,  and  by  way  of 
coni(>cnsaiiun  wok.  25th  March,  1674,  created  BuroucMi 
Bciasyc  for  life.  She  survived  till  171.3.  On  (he  4ih  of 
November,  1677,  the  Duke's  daughter  Mary,  then  iti  her 
sixteenth  year,  was,  greatly  to  the  public  satislactiun,  mar- 
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nod  to  her  cousin  William,  priuco  of  Orange,  tho  consent 
of  her  father  having  been  obtained  to  this  Protestant  alii* 
anee  by  the  persua>ion»  of  the  king,  his  brother,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  how  much  he  might  soften  tho  popular  hos- 
tility to  him  on  account  of  his  religion  by  so  ap|>areally 
strong  an  evidence  of  Ins  liberality. 

During  the  excifement  produced  by  Titus  Oates’s  Popish 
Plot,  m 1679  y,  the  Duke  of  York  by  tho  advice  of  his 
brother  retiivd  to  tho  Continent,  and  he  resided  at  Brussels 
with  his  Wife  uud  bis  youngest  daughter  for  five  or  six 
months.  While  he  was  absent  the  famous  bill  fur  hU  cx- 
clustun  from  the  throne  was  twice  read  in  the  Commons,  and 
ordered  to  he  committed,  by  large  majorities,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  being  pxvscd  in  that  house  hy  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  parliament,  27th  May,  lG7y.  To  this  date  may 
be  aM.ignod  the  cummcnivment  of  the  open  rivalry  U^ween 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Charles's  natural  son  the  Duke  of 
Munmuiuh,  whose  popularity  with  the  nation,  still  more 
than  the  presiimtsl  partiality  of  his  father,  undoubtedly 
nude  him  a somewhat  formidable  competitor  for  the  suc- 
cu>sion,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  legitiuiule  heir. 
Fur  the  present  however  the  latter  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing the  ascendency.  Returning  home  in  tho  beginning  of 
September  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Monmouth 
removed  from  hi.s  post  of  captain-general  and  exiled,  while 
he  oblaincfl  from  the  king  for  himself  the  government  of 
Scotland.  Befum  he  set  out  for  that  cmintry  however  he 
became  involved  with  other  persons  of  his  religion  in  the 
disrre<Iit  of  giving  countenancu  to  tho  story  of  the  Meal 
Tub  Plot,  which  the  Catholics  gut  up  with  the  hope,  in 
which  they  were  grcviuusly  di?iapi>uintc<l,  of  counteracting 
the  effwts  of  Oates’s  preicndeil  dUcvvcric*.  The  share 
which  the  Duke  bad  m thU  businc.^s  onlv  added,  to  the 
dislike  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  great  U>dy  of  the  na- 
tion, and  which  was  still  further  increased  hy  the  higotci] 
severity  of  his  administration  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  In 
November.  1780,  a new  exclusion  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  (Ammons,  but  although  it  w as  carrieii  through 
all  its  stages  in  that  House  by  great  majorities,  it  was 
thrown  out  in  the  lords.  The  bill  was  again  introduced  in  ' 
the  Lower  House  in  the  following  January  ; but  the  proro- 1 
gallon  of  tho  parliament  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  and  its  ! 
liissolution  a few  days  after,  pi’eventcil  the  business  being  ' 
proceeded  with.  A new  parliament  having  met  at  Oxford 
in  March,  tho  bill  was  again  brought  forward  there,  and  ' 
again  defeated  hy  the  .mmc  expedient,  this  the  last  parlia-  j 
ment  held  hy  Charles  II.  having  been  dissolved  after  it  hud 
sat  only  seven  days. 

A visit  which  tfio  Duke  of  York  pai«l  to  London  in  Man*h, 
16&'2.  is  memorable  on  account  of  a disaster  which  hap-  ' 
pencil  to  the  ship  in  W'hirh  ho  saileil  on  hU  return  to  tho 
north  in  May  : it  struck  upon  a sand-bank  near  tlic  mouth 
of  thu  Humber,  when  the  Duke  and  a few  of  his  atten- 
dants, among  whom  was  Mr.  Churchill,  afterwards  Ihcgrcat 
Duko  of  Marlborougli,  were  the  only  jiorsnns  saved.  The  soli- 
citude the  Duke  wa->  said  to  have  shown  on  this  occasion  for 
the  safety  of  hU  priests  and  his  dogs  contrilnituil  considera- 
bly to  deepen  the  popular  (Mliura  of  which  he  was  the 
object.  Very  soon  nher  this  he  finally  left  Scotland,  bis 
guvLM'nment  of  which  country  had  bi^n  throughout  an 
oppressive  and  cruel  tyranny,  and  again  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  English  court,  became  his  brother’s  chief 
counsellor,  and,  much  more  than  Charles  himself,  whose 
increaswl  indolence  and  infirmities  now  more  limn  ever  in- 
disclosed  him  for  exertion,  the  mainspring  uud  director  of 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  To  his  instigation  arc  cliiclly 
utlributed  the  general  attack  upon  cori>oratiuns,  the  exe- 
cutions of  Russell  and  Sidnuy,  and  the  other  violent  and 
despotic  acts  winch  crowd  the  two  closing  years  of  Charles’s 
reign. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Cth  February,  1685,  no  onjw- 
sition  was  made  to  the  accc.ssiun  of  James.  In  his  aduress 
tti  tho  privy  council,  he  said.  * 1 have  been  renorteil  to  be  a 
man  for  orbitrury  imwcr ; but  that  is  not  tlio  only  story 
that  has  been  made  of  me;  and  1 shall  make  it  mr  endea- 
vour to  preserve  this  government,  both  in  church  and  slate, 
as  it  is  now  by  law  established.'  In  his  very  first  measures 
however  thu  new  king  sIk>wc<1.  to  borrow  the  expressions 
of  Hume,  ’ that  either  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  attachment  to  tho  laws,  or  that  he  had  entertained  so  | 
lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  |x)wer.  that  even  his  utmost 
sincerity  would  tend  very  littlo  to  secure  tho  liberties  of  the 
peoplt.’  He  b^on  by  Usuiug  a proclamation  ordering  tho 


customs  and  excise  duties  to  he  noid  os  usual,  although  the 
parliamentary  grant  of  them  had  expired  with  tho  termina- 
tion of  the  late  reign ; and  this  step,  it  appi-Ars.  ho  took 
after  a secret  consultation  with  tlvo  French  minister,  Barll- 
Ion,  with  whom  airangements  were  soon  completed  for  the 
continuance  of  tho  pension  that  Charles  had  reeeiveil  from 
King  Louis,  and  the  general  detiendenro  of  the  government 
upon  that  of  France.  (Sir  Jolm  Daliymple’s  Memoirs  r)f 
Great  Britain,  Appendix,  part  i.,  pp.  100-113,  and  Fux’s 
History  qf  the  Early  Part  fjf  the  of  James  //.)  In 

another  direotion  James  made  an  eoually  offensive  display 
of  his  principles,  by  going  openly  ana  in  great  state  to  tlie 
illegal  celebration  of  the  muss;  he  even  lost  no  time  in 
sending  an  agent  to  Rome  to  make  his  submissions  to  the 
pope  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  re-udmission  of  Eng- 
land into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Ho  determined  howc%cr  to  call  a parliament,  for  reasons 
which  ho  explainc«l  to  Barillon  purlly  in  jicrson,  partly 
through  the  carl  of  Rochester,  lord  treasurer.  * Hereafter,* 
said  he,  * it  will  be  much  more  easy  for  me  to  ])ut  off  the 
assembling  of  parliament,  or  to  maintain  myself  by  other 
means  which  may  appear  more  convenient  fi»r  me.  ...  I 
know  the  English;  you  must  not  show  them  any  fear  in 
tho  beginning.  ...  I will  take  good  care  to  hinder  parlia- 
ment from  meddling  in  foreign  affairs,  and  will  put  an  end 
to  the  session  as  soon  as  I sec  the  members  show  any  HI 
will.’  By  the  mouth  of  Rochester,  he  observed  in  addition 
that  he  would  be  too  chargeable  to  Louis  if  he  should  bo 
obliged  to  come  to  him  for  all  the  supplies  he  at  present 
wanted  ; what  he  was  doing  did  not  however  exempt  him 
from  also  having  rei-oursc  to  the  French  king  for  some  as- 
sistance ; he  hoped  that  in  the  diflicult  beginning  of  his 
reign  Louis  would  help  him  to  support  the  weight  of  it; 
that  this  fresh  uhligatiuii  would  engage  him  still  more  not 
to  depart  from  the  rooil  which  he  used  to  think  the  dc- 
ceaseil  king  his  brother  should  have  kept  with  regard  to 
the  French  monarch  ; and  would  he  the  meiiis  of  making 
him  independent  of  parliament,  and  putting  him  in  a con- 
dition to  supuort  himself  without  the  assistance  of  that 
body,  if  they  sliould  refuse  him  tho  coiitmuaiion  of  the  re- 
venues which  the  late  king  enjoyed.  (Barillon’s  Dirjnteh 
of  the  19lh  February.)  When,  a few  days  after,  in  compli- 
ance with  these  broad  bints,  or  rather  importunate  solicita- 
tions, I.^uiii  tranHUiiltcd  bills  for  50U.UU0  livres,  James  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  in  the  most  ra])turous  terms,  oven 
shctlding  tears  os  ho  spoke;  and  Rochester.  Sunderland, 
and  Godolphin  hastened  to  Barillon  to  tell  him  he  had  given 
life  to  the  king  their  master.  It  was  readily  agreed,  Tn  ro- 
<;iiital  of  Louis's  bounty,  that  the  chief  obstacle  whicli  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  seizure  by  the  French  king  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  should  he  immediately  removed,  by  tho  exist- 
ing treaty  between  Spain  and  England  being  held  (u  have 
Icrmiuaied  with  tho  death  of  Charles. 

These  curious  details  of  its  commencement  suptdy  the 
keynote  to  the  whole  course  of  James's  disgraceful  reign. 
All  that  followed  llowtxl  naturally  from  such  a beginning. 
I1ic  parliament  met  according  to  proclamation  on  the  19tli 
of  May,  and.  in  the  usual  temper  of  the  nation  at  the  acces- 
sion of  a new  sovereign,  was  found  abundantly  cumpliant. 
The  revenue  which  the  king  demanded  was  granted  to  him 
for  life  by  the  Commons,  with  little  or  no  debate,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote ; and  on  almost  every  other  subject  that 
came  before  it  that  assembly  manifestud  tho  same  coinplclo 
subserviency  to  the  wishes  of  the  court ; a strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Established  church,  and  a still  lin^ruig  horror 
of  tho  popish  plot,  being  the  only  dis|)ositions  on  tho  part 
of  the  generality  of  the  membors  that  gave  James  any 
trouble  in  managing  them.  The  inllucnce  of  the  court 
indeed  had  been  unscrupulously  employed  in  their  election, 
and  with  so  much  success  that  James  dcclurtnl  there  were 
not  forty  of  them  whom  he  would  not  himself  iiave  named. 
k Scottish  parliament,  which  had  assemble*!  a few  wec!ks 
before  that  of  England,  respondcrl  to  all  the  royal  demands 
in  a spirit  still  more  slavish.  -Scotland  indec*!.  by  the  un- 
heard-of atrocities  of  the  laic  king’s  government,  had  been 
now  humbled  for  (ho  moment  almosiit  to  the  point  of  utter 
despair.  While  the  two  parliaments  were  still  silting,  both 
England  and  Scotland  were  invaded,  the  former  hy  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  the  latter  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  biuh 
of  wliotn  had  for  some  years  been  exiles  in  IJnllaiid.  Tho 
(lisastruus  issue  of  each  of  these  attcmiils  Is  well  known. 
Argylc,  after  the  dispersion  of  hU  few  followers,  was  appre- 
hended and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  oa  the  30tb  of  Judo. 
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Monmouth,  vhoM  landinf^  did  not  take  pWo  till  the  11th 
of  that  month,  hy  which  time  Argyle  wai;  all  hut  an  unat- 
tended fugiti^’c.  waa,  after  having  met  in  the  first  instance 
with  a much  greater  promise  of  success  than  his  confederate 
in  the  north  had  experienced,  defeated,  5lh  July,  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Sedgcmoor,and  being  two  days  atter  found 
concealed  in  a ditch,  was  brought  to  London,  and  delivered 
to  the  executioner  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  His 
uncle  obdurately  refused  to  grant  him  either  his  life  or 
evon  the  briefest  respite.  Tlie  suppression  of  Monmouth's 
insurrection  was  followed  by  tbo  savage  military  vengeance 
of  (Joluiiel  Kirke,  and  the  more  revolting  enormities  of  the 
western  ‘campaign,’  as  it  was  jocularly  called  by  the  king, 
of  chiof-juBtice  Jeffreys.  Between  the  two  the  south- 
western counties  were  strewed  with  the  carcasses  and  the 
dismembered  limbs  of  human  beings,  women  as  well  as 
men,  butchered  by  the  sword  or  the  axe. 

When  the  parliament  re*a»scrabled  in  November,  the 
king  told  them  that  in  the  late  crisis  he  had  employed  a 
groat  many  Catholic  otricers,  and  that  he  hud.  in  their  favour, 
by  his  own  authority  dUpeuse<l  with  the  legal  test  of  con- 
formity to  the  Established  Church  to  betaken  by  every  per- 
son appointed  to  any  public  odlce.  This  was  loo  much  to 
be  borne  without  some  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm ; but  the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
exceedingly  timid  and  feeble.  A very  respectful  and  sub- 
missive address  having  been  answered  by  the  king  with 
great  arrogance  and  violence,  nothing  further  was  done  in 
the  matter;  tho  supplies  wore  at  once  voted;  and  one  of 
the  members,  who  bad  ventured  to  observe,  when  the  king’s 
answer  was  read,  that  he  hoped  they  were  all  Englishmen 
and  not  to  be  frightened  by  a few  hard  words,  was  even 
sent  by  a vote  to  the  Tower  for  his  audacity.  In  the  Lords 
a more  formidable  opposition  seemed  to  bo  threatened,  to 
get  rid  of  which  the  parliament  was  prorogued  aller  it  had 
sal  for  little  more  than  a week.  One  of  the  acts  of  this 
parliament  was  to  extinguish  completely  the  liberty  of  the 
press  by  the  revival  of  an  act  originally  pa^seil  for  two  years 
m 166-2  (tho  13  and  14  Ckir.  II.,  c.  .13).  and  aftcrwanls  ex- 
tended for  seven  in  1664  (by  the  16  Car.  II.,  c.  8);  a most 
important  piece  of  legislation,  which  )ct,  as  Mr.  Fox 
remarks,  has  been  scarcely  noticed  by  any  historian. 

James’s  persevering  attempts  however  to  establish  the 
dispensing  power,  which  in  tho  particular  Instance  he  chose 
to  Degin  with  was  an  attack  upon  the  established  religion 
as  well  as  upon  the  law,  eventually  involved  him  in  a dis- 
pute with  tho  Church,  which  was  productive  of  tho  most 
important  consequences.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  I6b7, 
he  published  a declaration  at  once  suspending  and  dispens- 
ing with  all  the  penal  laws  against  Dissenters,  and  ell  tests, 
including  even  the  oatlis  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
directed  to  be  taken  by  persons  appointed  to  offices  civil  or 
military.  In  Ireland  all  places  of  power  under  the  crown 
were  immediately  put  into  tho  hands  of  Catholics.  Tho 
earl  of  Caatlcmaine  was  at  tho  tame  lime  publicly  sent  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  to  express  tho  king’s 
olieisance  to  the  pope,  and  to  effect  the  reconcilement  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  holy  see.  In  return  the  pope  sent  a 
nuncio  to  England,  who  resided  openly  in  Ivondon  during 
the  reiuninder  of  the  reign,  and  was  solemnly  received  at 
court,  in  fare  of  tho  act  of  parliament  declani^  any  ccin- 
muniration  with  the  pope  to  bo  high  treason.  Four  Catho- 
lic bishops  were  consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  and  sent 
to  exercise  the  episcopal  function  each  in  his  particular 
diocese.  Even  In  Scotland  and  England,  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land, olGces  of  all  kinds,  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  slate. 
Were  now  filled  with  Ckitholics  ; even  those  of  the  ministers 
and  others  who  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  go  fur- 
thest along  with  the  king  were  dismiuod,  or  visibly  lost  his 
favour,  if  they  refused  to  conform  to  the  anlienl  religion. 
An  attempt  had  already  been  made  to  compel  the  university 
of  Cambridge  to  confer  a degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  a 
Beiieilictine  monk.  This  was  not  persevered  in  ; but  soon 
after  a vacancy  having  happenea  in  the  presidency  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  tho  vice-president  and  f«I- 
lowa  were  ordered  by  royal  mandate  to  fill  it  up  by  tlie 
ele<-iion  of  a person  named  Farmer,  a late  convert  to  popery 
(for  whom  was  afterwards  substituted  Parker,  bishop  of 
Oxfijrd.  who  avowed  himself  a Catholic  at  heart),  ana  on 
their  refusal  were  cited  before  an  ecclesiastical  ooramissiem, 
and  expelled.  On  the  27(hof  April,  16S8,  the  king  published 
a Bccond  declaration  of  imlulgcnc-e  to  dissenters  from  the  Es- 
tablisbed  church,  and  commandod  it  to  bo  read  by  the  clergy 


immediately  aAer  divine  service  in  all  the  churches.  On  this 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbur)-,  and  six  btsliops.  Llovd  of 
SL  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  L:ike 
of  Cliiclicster,  White  of  Petcrbonmgh,  and  Trelnwny  of 
Bristol,  mot  in  the  orchbishop’s  palace  at  I.ambcth,  |8tb 
May,  and  drew  up  a petition  to  tho  king,  representing  their 
aversion  to  obey  tho  order,  for  many  reasonsj,  and  especially 
because  the  declaration  was  founded  upon  such  a dispensing 
power  as  parliament  had  oRen  declared  illegal.  For  this 
they  were  all,  on  tho  8th  of  June,  sent  to  the  Tower,  ami 
afterwards,  on  the  29th.  brought  to  trial  before  the  0>urt 
of  King’s  Bench,  on  the  charge  of  publishing  a false, 
fictitious,  mulirious,  perniciouK.  and  si^itious  libel,  when 
a verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  pronounced  bv  the  jurj-,  wliich 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  wliolc  kingdom  ns 
a groat  national  deliverance.  This  defeat  however  in 
no  degree  checked  at  the  moment  the  infatuated  king. 
To  quote  the  summary  of  Hume,  * He  struck  out  two  of  the 
judges,  Powcl  and  Holloway,  who  had  apjK'ared  to  favour 
the  bishops ; he  issued  orders  to  prosecute  all  those  clergy- 
men who  had  not  road  his  declaration,  that  is,  the  wliolc 
Church  of  Eiiglaml,  two  hundred  oxcented ; he  sent  a 
mandate  to  the  new  Fellows  whom  he  liad  obtruded  on 
Magdalen  College  (n  elect  for  presulent,  in  the  room  of 
ParKcr  lately  deceased,  one  Gifford,  a Doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  titular  bishop  of  Madaura  : and  he  is  even  said 
to  have  nominated  the  same  person  to  tho  sec  ofOxford.’  It 
WO.S  in  the  midst  of  this  great  contest  with  the  Church  and 
tho  nation  that,  on  the  l lith  of  June,  a son  was  announctMl 
to  have  been  born  to  James  a piece  of  inielligenco  which 
was  very  generally  received  with  a strong  suspicion  that  the 
child  was  supposititious,  and  that  the  queen  had  never  been 
delivered  or  pregnant  at  alL  For  this  notion  however  it  is 
now  genoraUv  admitted  that  there  was  no  good  ground. 

James's  Bon-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  been 
an  unobservant  spectator  of  what  was  passing  in  Eng- 
land ; and  to  him  the  hopes  of  the  English  people  were  now 
very  generally  turnetl  The  heads  of  the  several  parties 
in  the  stato,  though  probably  with  no  great  definiteness  or 
complete  union  of  views,  joined  in  applying  to  him  for 
his  as^iMtance  to  save  the  public  liberties;  and  ho  at  1;iaI 
marlo  up  his  mind  to  comply  with  their  solicitations.  Hav- 
ing set  sail  with  a fleet  of  about  fifty  men-of-war  and  300 
trans|jor(s,  having  on  board  a land  force  of  about  1 4.000  men, 
bo  landed,  on  the  5th  of  November,  at  Torbay  in  Devon- 
shire. Heforu  the  end  of  that  month  James  found  himself 
nearly  desertedby  over)’ body;  all  were  goneover  to  the  pniu-e, 
the  people,  the  gentry,  the  nobility,  the  army,  his  immediate 
servants  and  friends,  even  his  children.  In  tho  night  of  tho 
12th  December,  having  previously  sent  over  the  queen  and 
tho  young  prince  to  Franco,  he  embarked  with  a single 
allcmlaut  in  a boat  at  Wlulchall  Stairs,  with  the  intention 
of  proeeciling  to  the  same  country,  but  was  driven  back  by 
contrary  winds,  and  forced  the  next  day  to  land  at  Fevers- 
h.iro,  from  which  he  returned  on  tlio  16th  to  'Whitehall. 
The  next  day  the  prince,  having  arrived  with  his  army  m 
London,  desired  James  to  leave  tho  palace,  on  which  he 
proceeded  to  Rochester,  and  on  the  23rd  embarked  from 
that  port  on  board  a frigate,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to 
Ambieteuse  in  Biilanny.  Hence  he  repaired  to  St.  Ger- 
main's, where  Louis  XTV.  received  him  with  great  km»l- 
ncst,  g;ivc  him  the  castle  of  St.  Germain's  for  his  residence, 
and  settled  on  liim  a revenue  sufficient  to  support  the 
cxneiiMJs  ofhis  small  court. 

Meanwhile  the  English  crown  wxs  settled  ui>on  the  prince 
and  princess  ofOrangc  as  King  William  111.  ami  Queen  Mary. 
[WitLiAM  III.  and  Mary.1  In  the  beginning  of  March  in 
the  following  year  James,  having  sailed  from  Brest,  lauded 
at  Kinsale.  and  tlicncc  immediately  marched  to  Dublin, 
with  a small  force  with  which  ho  had  been  supplie<l  by  the 
French  king.  A few  weeks  after  ho  laid  siece  to  London- 
derry, which  however  he  was  not  able  to  rcaure,  although 
his  forces  continued  to  encompass  it  fur  three  months  before 
it  was  relieved,  lie  himself,  returning  to  Dublin,  held  a par 
liament,  and  for  some  time  continuetl  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  sovereignly  in  that  capital  ; but  after  various  imliinry 
operations,  the  detail  of  which  belongs  properly  to  the  hi*^ 
toryof  the  next  reign,  his  cause  was  finally  rumed  by  the 
signal  defeat  which  lie  reereived  from  King  William  in  per- 
son at  the  battle  of  tho  Hoync,  fought  1st  July,  1690. 
[Bovnb.]  Ho  soon  after  returned  to  France,  and  continued 
to  reside  at  St.  Germain’s  till  his  death,  Cih  Sopteiuberi 
1701,  in  the  CSihyear  ofhis  age. 
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Bj  hU  flnt  wife.  Anno  Hyde,  James  IT.  Ind  the  follow* 
ing  children:—!.  Charles,  duko  of  Cambridge,  bom  at 
Worcester  House  in  the  Strand,  22nd  October,  1 6 $0,  died 
&th  May,  1661  ; 2.  Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  England;  3. 
James,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born  I2th  July,  1663,  died  20th 
Juno,  1667;  4.  Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born  4th 
July,  1664,  died  22r>d  May,  1667;  5.  Anno,  afterwards 
queen  of  England ; 6.  Edgar,  duke  of  Cambridge,  bom 
Nth  Scpteiulwr,  >667,  died  6th  Juno,  1671 ; 7.  Henrietta, 
born  1-ith  January,  died  )6th  November,  1669;  and  8. 
Catherine,  born  9ln  February,  died  5ih  December,  1671. 
By  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  who  survived  till  8th 
May,  I7I8>  he  had,  9.  Charles,  duko  of  Cambridge,  born 
7th  November,  died  12lh  December,  1677  ; 10.  Catherine 
Ijtura,  horn  10th  January,  died  4th  October.  1676;  II. 
Isubclia.  bom  28th  August,  I67C,  died  2nd  March,  1681 ; 
12.  Charlotte  Mario,  bom  15lh  August,  died  6th  October, 
1662  ; 13.  James  Francis  Edward,  prince  of  Woles,  styled 
the  elder  Pretender,  born  lOlh  June,  1688,  died  at  Rome, 
30th  Deiembcr.  1766;  and  14.  Maria  Louisa  Teresia,  born 
at  St.  Germain's,  28lh  June,  1692,  died  Sth  April.  1712. 
Ho  had  also  the  following  illegitimate  issue:  1.  By  Ara- 
bella, sister  of  John  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, Henrietta,  born  1670,  married  Sir  Henry  Wuldo- 
grave,  afterwards  created  Baron  Waldegrave,  iliwl  3rd 
April.  1730:  2.  Bythesame,  James,  suriiamod  Fitzjames, 
l>urn  in  1671,  created  duke  of  Beru’ick  1687,  died  12th 
June,  1734  : 3.  By  the  same.  Henry  Fitz-James,  styled  the 
Grand  Prior,  born  IC73,  died  7th  December,  1702;  4.  By 
till!  same,  a daughter,  who  became  a nun  in  France;  5.  By 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  created  in  1686 
countuhs  of  Dorchester  fur  life,  Catherine,  born  1681,  mar- 
ried 1699  to  .lames  Annesley,  earl  of  Anglesey;  secondly, 
after  having  obiaine<l  a divorce  from  him,  to  Jotn  Shefllold, 
duke  of  Buckingham  ; died  1735. 

James  II.  employed  part  of  the  leisure  of  his  retirement 
in  writing  an  account  of  his  own  life,  the  original  manu- 
script of  which,  extending  to  nine  folio  volumes,  was  pre- 
served in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris  till  the  Revolution, 
when  it  was  forwarded  to  St.Omcr  for  the  purpose  of  being 
transmitted  to  England,  but  was  there  destroyed,  having,  it 
is  said,  been  committed  to  the  dames  by  the  wife  of  the 
person  to  whose  charge  it  was  consigned,  in  her  fears  for 
tile  safety  of  her  husband  if  it  should  bo  found  in  his  pos- 
session. A digest  or  compendium  however  of  the  matter  of 
thu  royal  autobiugraphy  had  been  long  before  drawn  up  by 
an  unknown  hand,  apparently  under  the  direction  either  of 
James  or  his  son;  and  this  performance  (of  which  there 
was  also  at  least  one  other  complete  copy  in  existence),  hav- 
ing formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  papers  fonnerly  be- 
.onging  to  the  Stuart  family,  which  wore  obtained  by 
George  IV.  when  regent,  has  been  printed  under  the  title 
of  ' The  Life  of  James  lliu  Second,  King  of  England,  &c., 
collected  <iut  of  Memoirs  writ  of  his  own  hand.  Together 
With  the  King’s  Advice  to  his  Son,  and  his  Majesty's  Will. 
PublisIiLNl  from  the  Original  Stuart  Manuscripts  in  Carlton 
House,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.,  Historio- 
grapher to  the  King.  Chaplain  of  the  Household,  and  Li- 
brarian to  the  Prince  Regent,*  2 Tols.  4to.,  Lond.  1816. 

JAMES  RIVER.  [Viroinia] 

JAMESONITE,  a mineral,  which  oJT-uracrj'Btallizedand 
uiassive.  It  cuiisisU  of— sulphur  O'22o,  lead  0*387,  anti- 
mony 0*349.  iron  0*026.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5*564. 

jAnEIRO,  RIO  DE,  commonly  called  Rio,  but  whose 
full  Dame  is  $.  Sebastuiii  de  Rio  du  Janeiro,  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  Brazil  in  South  America,  is  situated  in  22° 
54'  S.  lat.  and  43”  15' W.  long.,  on  the  western  shores  of  a 
large  and  safe  bay,  called  Bahia  do  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

This  buy  U only  inferior  in  extent  to  Bahia  de  Todos 
os  Santos,  being  nearly  24  miles  in  length,  almost  north 
and  south.  15  miles  in  its  greatest  widin,  and  about  120 
uiiles  in  circuit,  lu  entrance  at  the  southern  extremity 
is  rather  narrow,  being  formed  by  two  rocky  and  project- 
ing tongues  of  land,  whose  extremities  arc  hardly  a mile 
distant  from  one  another.  On  the  extreme  point  of  the 
eastern  tongue  is  built  the  fortress  of  S.  Cruz,  and  on  that 
of  iho  western  the  batteries  of  S.  Jose  and  S.  Theodosio. 
.\t  no  great  distance  from,  and  opposite  to,  the  entrance, 
but  within  the  bay,  is  a low  rocky  island,  llha  da  Lagero, 
on  which  also  a fortress  is  built,  so  that  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  is  very  well  defeiide<l.  The  average  depth  of  tho  en- 
trance is  14  fathoms:  good  anchoring  ground  is  found 
everywhere  within  the  bay.  As  the  tide  rises  within  the 


bay  16  feet  at  full  and  obango,  some  preeautkin  is  necessary 
to  avoid  anchoring  in  too  shallow  water  at  high  tide.  The 
bay,  being  at  a short  distance  from  its.  slmrcs  encloUd  by 
high  hills  and  taountains,  is  not  exposed  to  any  kind  of 
wind,  and  in  every  respect  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on 
the  globe.  It  is  diversified  by  numerous  islands  and  rocks, 
but  only  one  of  them  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  Illia  do 
Governador,  situated  in  the  northern  and  wider  portion  of 
the  bay.  Numerous  rivers  fall  into  the  bay.  Though  all 
of  them  have  a sliort  course,  most  of  them  ore  navigable 
for  a few  miles  from  their  mouth,  and  facilitate  the  trans- 
port of  the  produce  to  Rio  do  Janeiro. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  where  it  is  only  from 
four  to  eight  miles  wide,  the  town  is  built  on  its  western 
shore,  as  already  observed.  It  extends  along  the  shore  about 
three  miles  on  an  undulating  plain,  which  contains  a high 
hill  with  the  church  of  Nossa  oouhora  da  Gloria  on  it.  To 
the  west  of  the  plain  rises  a range  of  high  bills  colled  Cor- 
covado,  containing  many  picturesque  valleys,  among  which 
that  of  Laranjeiras,or*of  the  oranges,*  is  distinguished  by  its 
beauty.  Tho  substance  of  which  the  mass  of  the  hills  round 
the  town  is  composed  is  gneiss,  in  which  numerous  quarries 
arc  o]>cned  near  the  city.  The  gneiss  is  intersccttxl  by 
granite  veins  varying  in  thickness  from  two  or  three  feet  to 
os  many  inches.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  south  of  the 
hill  Da  Gloria  is  very  narrow,  consisting  only  of  one  or  two 
streets  which  extend  south  os  far  as  the  smidl  bay  of  Bola- 
fogo.  The  city  or  principal  town  isbuilt  a little  north  of  the 
hill  Da  Gloria,  and  on  a rocky  shore  of  some  elevation  oppo- 
site the  small  island  called  llha  das  Cobras.  A fine  pier  of 
stone  projects  a short  distance  into  the  bey,  and  is  ascended 
by  a flight  of  steps.  It  leads  immcdiatelv  to  tho  Palace 
Square,  which  is  150  yards  long  and  80  wide.  Two  sides  of 
this  square  are  occupied  by  the  Imperial  Palace,  which  was 
furineil  by  uniting  tho  Palace  of  the  Viceroys,  which  stands 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  srjuaro,  with  tho  Convent  of  the 
Carmelites  and  the  Senate-house  by  passages ; the  two  latter 
buildings  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  square.  The  palace 
has  mure  the  appearance  of  a manufactory  than  of  the  re- 
sidence of  an  CM  >eror.  The  nortliem  side  of  tho  square  is 
occupied  by  a row  of  houses  two  stories  high,  which  are 
private  property.  Tho  city  itself  stands  on  a level  plain, 
and  extends  in  thu  form  of  a rectangular  oblong  from 
north-west  to  south-east ; on  its  northern  border  are  fivo 
low  hills.  It  consists  of  eight  straight  and  parallel  but  nar- 
row slreet-s,  inter>iocted  by  many  still  narrower  streets  at 
right  angles.  A large  square,  called  Campo  do  S.  Anna, 
which  joins  it  on  the  north-west,  divides  the  city  from  the 
Cidadc  Nova,  or  New  Town,  which  extends  westwanls  to  the 
nc^hbourhood  of  the  royal  villa  of  S.  Christovao. 

The  streets  arc  paved,  and  they  also  have  foot-pavo- 
ments,  which  however  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  o. 
two  people  pas.sing  one  anotlicr.  Hie  bouses  are  generally 
built  of  stone,  amfhave  two  stories;  the  upper  one  is  some- 
time* of  wooii : the  roofs  aro  of  tiles.  The  latticed  windows, 
wliich  formerly  were  general,  have  disappeared.  The  town 
is  lighted  but  sparingly,  and  only  for  a part  of  the  night. 
The  most  distinguished  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  and  the 
churches  De  Candelaria  and  S.  Francisco  dc  Paula.  The 
college,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  is  also  a flne 
building;  and  a magnificent  theatre  and  an  Exchange  in  a 
good  Stylo  have  lately  been  erected.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  public  buildings  is  the  aqueduct,  which  brings  down 
tho  water  from  the  mountains  of  Corcovado  (240U  leet,  ac- 
cording to  ethers  2100  feet,  above  the  sea)  to  the  town.  It 
consists  of  two  walls  built  of  hewn  stone,  a yard  from  cadi 
other,  tho  si>ace  between  being  arched  over  with  bricks. 
Tho  water  tnus  brought  to  the  town  is  distributed  into 
several  fountains,  but  not  conducted  to  tho  houses,  as  U the 
case  in  many  other  towns  in  South'  America. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  contains  a jHipulatiou  of  inoro  than  200,000. 
The  number  of  whites  and  of  black  slaves  seems  to  be 
nearly  equal ; the  people  of  colour  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  arc  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  commerce.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures, os  sugar-houses,  tanneries,  cotton  manufactures,  rum 
distilleries,  and  houses  for  tho  extraction  of  train  uiL  Se- 
veral persons  arc  occupied  with  cutting  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones.  Charitable  institutions  are  not  wantinj^ 
though  they  are  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  great  popuU- 
tion.  There  is  a large  library,  an  academy  of  arts,  a mili- 
tary academy,  an  observatory,  a botanical  garden,  and  a 
grammar-school,  and  steps  have  lately  been  taken  to  in- 
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crease  the  number  of  cuch  and  siroHar  institutions.  As  to  I 
the  commerce  of  Rio,  see  Bra21L,  vol.  v.,  p 268> 

(Caxal,  l^ratilica;  Henderson’s  Hi$tory  of 

Brazil;  Travels  in  Brazil  o/"  Spix  and  Martins;  Cald- 
cleugb ; On  the  Geolo^  rf  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Gcolog. 
Trans.,  2nd  series,  vol.  li.) 

JANl'RA.  [IsoponA,  p.  55.]  The  word  U also  cmploycil 
by  Oken  to  designate  a genus  of  Acalej/hans  apparently 
nearly  allied  to  the  Callianirfe. 

JANIZARIES  is  the  name  of  a Turkish  militia  once 
formidable  but  now  extinct.  The  origin  of  this  body  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Amuralh,  or  Mura<l  I.,  who,  after  having 
overrun  Albania,  Bosnia,  Servia.  and  Bul^ria,  claimed  the 
fifth  part  of  the  captives,  from  among  whom  he  chose  the 
young  and  able-bodied,  and  had  tlicm  educated  in  the  Mo* 
hammedan  religion,  and  for  the  military  profession.  These 
recruits,  tieing  duly  disciplined,  were  formed  into  a distinct 
body  of  infantry',  divided  into  ortas,  or  battalions,  and  tbey 
were  conwrutt^  and  blcsatnl  by  a celebrated  dervish  called 
Hadji  BeKlasb,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  A'eni  Cheri,  or 
‘ New  Soldiers.’  Tliey  soon  became  the  terror  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Ottomans;  being  complol»dy  wcanod  from 
their  friends  and  hutiics,  they  were  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  sultan  us  their  common  father;  and  a strict  disci- 
pline, regular  pay,  and  constant  serv'icc  gave  them  habits 
of  order  and  obedience  far  superior  to  the  irregular  liodics 
wliich  formed  at  the  time  the  armies  of  the  princes  of 
Christendom.  After  the  death  of  .Solyman  the  Magnifier;  . f, 
anil  the  general  though  gradual  dcc^iiy  of  the  Ouotuan 
warlike  .‘spirit,  when  the  sultans  no  longer  took  the  field  in 
person,  the  Janizary  bo*ly  w;\s  no  longer  recruited  exclu- 
sively from  choice  and  young  captive*,  but  by  enrolments  of 
Osrnanlecs,  who,  being  born  ami  bred  in  the  faith  of  Islam, 
hud  not  the  zeal  of  proselytes,  and  were  besides  connected 
by  ties  of  consanguinity  and  friendship  with  the  body  of 
the  people  around  them,  and  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
will  of  the  sultan.  In  IR80  Mohammed  iV.  abolished  the 
law  by  which  the  Christian  rayohs,  or  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
were  obliged  to  give  a portion  of  their  children  to  the 
sultan  to  be  educated  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  and  en- 
rolled into  the  militia.  By  the  original  laws  of  their  body 
the  Janizaries  could  not  marry,  but  by  degrees  the  prohi- 
bition was  oaded.  an  I at  last  totally  disregardwl.  Tlicir 
children's  names  were  then  inscrilied  on  the  rolls  uf  their 
rcsuectivc  ortas;  and  their  relations  ami  friends,  men  often 
unfit  for  any  warlike  service,  obtained  a similar  honour, 
which  gave  thorn  certain  privileges  and  protection  from  the 
enprirtuus  oppression  of  their  rulers.  In  this  manner  a 
crowd  of  menials,  low  artisans,  and  vagabonds,  came  to  be 
included  in  the  body  of  Janizaries;  even  rayahs  and  Jews 
purchasoil  fm*  money  the  same  privilege;  but  all  this  motley 
Clew  lived  out  of  the  barracks,  where  only  a few  in  time 
of  peace  were  present  at  the  appointed  hours  for  receiving 
their  soups  or  rations.  Military  exorcises  were  abandoned ; 
liie  Janizaries  merely  furnished  a few  guards  and  patroles 
for  tho  city,  many  of  them  being  only  arraoil  with  sticks; 
and  they  never  as^olubled  as  n liody  except  on  pay-day, 
when  they  defiled  two  by  two  before  their  nazirs,  or  in- 
s|»ei'lor»,  8till  tliey  were  formidable  to  the  guvornment 
from  their  nutnbe^  which  were  scattered  all  over  the 
empire,  and  their  inllucnce  and  connexions  with  tho  mob 
of  the  capital.  They  repeatedly  mutinied  against  the 
sultans,  and  obliged  them  to  change  their  ministers,  or 
even  deposed  them.  In  our  own  days  they  dethroned 
Selim;  und  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  present 
Sultan  Muhmood  they  broke  out  into  a dreadful  insurrec- 
tion which  lasted  tlueo  days,  and  in  which  the  Vizir  NIus- 
ta[iha  Biiirartar  lost  his  life.  In  both  instances  they  were 
imjadled  by  their  halrcil  oft  he  Nizam  Dje*Ud,or  new  troops, 
di.M-iplined  afler  the  European  fashion.  At  lust  Mahmood 
resolvwl  to  put  down  tho  Janizaries;  and  hasiiig  for 
severnl  years  matured  his  plan  with  the  advice  of  his 
favorite  Halct  Rfiemh,  and  gamed  over  their  uga  and  others 
of  th«‘ir  principal  officers,  he  issued  an  order  that  every  orla 
or  diMsiun  should  furnish  ISO  men  to  be  drilled  accord. ng 
to  the  European  tactics.  This,  as  he  had  foreseen,  led  to 
n revolt;  the  Janizaries  assembled  in  tho  Mjuaru  uf  the 
Klmaidan,  reversed  their  soup-koUles  according  to  their  i 
custom  in  such  ca>os.  and,  invoking  the  nanu'  of  their  i 
tntelnt  saint  Hailji  Bokta-'li.  they  liegan  by  attacking  and' 
plundering  tho  house*  of  tlicir  enenne.*.  But  tho  iKidy  ofi 
ti»j  Ji.s,  or  cannoniers,  the  bostandjis,  or  guards  of  the  scrag- 1 
liu,aud  iheguUoudjis.uruiariuvs,  wjrc  pn-pared;  thusullun, ' 


mufti,  and  the  ulemas,  assembled  in  the  mosque  of  AchraoC, 
pronounced  a curse  and  a sentence  of  eternal  dissolution 
on  the  body  of  the  Janizaries;  the  saiuljak  shereef,  or 
sacred  standard,  was  unfurled,  and  a general  attack  on  the 
Janizaries  began,  who,  coupc'l  up  in  the  naiTow  streeU, 
were  mowed  down  by  grape-shot,  and  the  rest  wero  dis- 
patched by  the  mu&kcU  and  the  yataghans  of  their  enemies, 
or  burned  in  their  barracks.  About  25,000  Janizaries  are 
said  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  acliml  revolt,  and  mrisl  of 
them  |>erishcd:  the  others  concealed  themselves  or  were 
exiled  into  Asia.  This  carnage  took  placu  in  June,  1825, 
and  from  that  time  tho  Janizaries  as  a body  have  ceased 
to  exist.  Mucfarlane,  in  his  * Con-itanlinople  in  1828,’ 
gives  a vivid  a«-couut  of  that  cuta.strophc. 

JANSENISTS.a  sect  which  appcanMl  in  the  Roraiin 
Catholic  church  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  professed  not  to  attack  the  dogmas  but 
only  the  discipline  of  that  church,  which  liowever  stignia- 
tizml  them  a.s  heretical  in  some  of  their  teneU.  They  took 
their  name  from  Janssen,  or  Jauseniua,  bishop  of  Ypres  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  published  a book  entitled  ‘ Augus- 
tinus,’ in  which  he  .supported,  by  means  of  nassiigcs  from 
the  writings  of  St.  .\ugu»tino,  certain  principles  concerning 
the  nature  and  effiracy  of  divine  grace  which  appear  to 
partake  greatly  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  predestination.  This 
uestion  of  grace  and  predestination  had  already  been 
iscus.sed  in  the  church  at  various  limes,  and  bad  pro\cd 
a stumbling-block  to  many  theologians.  Michael  Baius,  pru- 
fesisor  at  Louvoin,  bad  been  condemned  in  15C7  by  a Papal 
bull,  and  obliged  to  disown  seventy-six  propositions  taken 
from  his  writings,  chiclly  concerning  that  abstruse  subject. 
Jansenius  however  died  quictlv  at  Ypres  iu  1638,  and  it 
was  not  till  several  years  after  liis  death  that  some  Jesuit 
theologians,  on  examining  his  book,  di-covercd  in  it  the 
following  five  projKisitioiis,  which  they  denounced  ns  lio- 
reiical: — 1.  Tliat  there  arc  certain  commandments  of  Gol 
which  even  rigliteuus  men,  however  desirous,  find  it  im- 
|K)ssiblo  to  obey,  because  they  have  not  yet  received  a suffi- 
cient measure  of  grace  to  render  nbedienre  po.ssible.  2.  Thai 
nobody  can  resist  the  inllueiice  of  inwartl  grace.  3.  In  our 
fitUen  state  of  nature  it  is  not  required,  in  order  that  wc  bo 
accounted  responsible  beings,  that  wo  should  be  free  from 
the  internal  necessity  of  acting,  provideil  we  arc  free  from 
external  constraint.  4.  The  Soini-l’elagians  Were  heretical 
in  maintaining  that  the  human  will  ha>  the  choice  of  re- 
sisting or  obeying  the  internal  graeo.  5.  That  to  maintain 
that  Giiristdied  for  nil  men,  and  not  solely  for  those  who 
are  predestinated,  is  Senii-Pelagianism. 

Afier  much  controversy,  these  five  propositions  were  con- 
demned by  a bull  of  Pope  Iniiocent  A.,  in  the  year  1653, 
as  impious  and  blasphemous,  and  the  bull  was  received  by 
the  French  prelates,  and  promulgated  throughout  Franco 
with  the  king’s  consent.  Several  learned  men,  who  disliked 
the  Je.suits  und  their  latitudinariun  system  of  ethics,  wroiu 
not  to  defend  the  five  propositions,  but  to  pnivc  that  theso 
pro|K>sitions  did  not  exist  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  at  leanl 
not  in  llio  sense  fur  which  they  were  condemned,  llio 
Jesuits  again  oppealwl  to  the  pope,  and  a curious  question 
arose  for  the  pojie,  which  was,  to  determine  the  exne-i 
meaning  of  an  author  who  was  dead.  Alexander  VII. 
however,  by  a new  bull,  in  1656,  again  condcmne<l  Jan- 
senius’s  book  os  containing  the  five  propositions  in  the 
sense  ascribed  to  them  by  the  former  bull.  Arnauld  and 
other  learned  men  of  Povl-Royal  persisted  in  denying  this 
nsftumeil  meaning ; and  thus  they,  and  all  those  who  thought 
like  them,  rcceiveil  tho  appotlalion  of  Jhnficnists.  A for- 
mulary was  now  drawn  out  conformable  to  the  Papal  bull, 

which  all  ecclesiastical  persons  in  P'ranoe  were  reijuirtsl  to 
Mgn.  on  pain  of  being  su&pcuded  from  their  functions  ond 
offices.  \ great  many  rcfuswl.  and  this  occasioned  a schiMu 
in  the  French  church,  which  lasted  many  years.  Arimuld, 
Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  reputed  Jaiiseiiists  attacked  ve- 
hemently tho  corruption,  docipline,  and  morality  of  the 
church,  and  the  Jesuits  as  supporters  of  that  relaxation. 
They  also  inculcated  the  necessity  of  menial  rather  than 
outward  or  ceremonial  devotion ; they  promoted  the  know- 
ledge of  tho  Scriptures  among  the  piwplc,  and  they  cn- 
couragL^l  general  eilucation  by  nmnerous  good  worUswhit-li 
came  from  the  press  of  Port-Royal.  Meantime  the  con- 
troversy with  Rome  continued,  nllhnugh  Ciement  IX.,  in 
1668,  entercKl  into  a sort  of  ccmproniive  with  the  Freiieli 
non-subscribing  clergy,  and  Innocent  XI-  behaved  with 
still  ga-uter  luoduraUon  towards  them.  But  P'alher  Ques- 
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Mel’i  * Moral  Obsen'ationa  on  the  New  Testament,*  pub- 
lished in  1 698,  added  fuel  tu  the  Itame.  Quesnol,  beinf^  now 
considered  at  tho  head  of  the  JansenUt  ^rty,  was  driven 
into  exile;  Louis  XIV.,  uri^d  by  his  Jesuit  confessor, 
suppressed  the  monastery  of  Port*Royal  in  1709  ; and  Pope 
Clement  XL,  in  1713,  fulminated  the  bull  * Unigenitus* 
against  101  propositions  of  Father  Que^ncl’s  work.  [Clb- 
UBNT  XL]  A fresh  contention  now  arose;  a great  part  of 
the  French  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  not  Jansenists, 
including  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  appealed  from  tho  bull  of 
the  popo  to  a general  council.  The  Regent  d'Orlcans 
however  insisted  on  unconditional  submission  to  the  bull, 
and  tl)o  recusants,  or  * appellants,'  were  persecuted  and 
driven  into  exile.  This  persecution  made  many  fanatics, 
and  Jansenism  became  a name  for  a set  of  visionaries  and 
impostors.  A certain  Abbi  Paris,  who  hod  been  one  of  tho 
appellants,  and  had  died  in  1727,  was  said  to  perform 
miracles  ^ra  his  tomb.  For  an  investigation  of  these 
protended  miracles  see  Bisliop  Douglas's  Criterion^  or 
Miraclet  Examine  Next  came  a set  of  men  called  Con* 
vulsionnsires,  who  were  seized  with  spasms  and  ecstasies; 
and  others  who  were  st)'lcd  Flagellants,  who  whipped 
themselves  in  honour  of  the  Saint  Abb6  Paris.  This  frenzy 
lasted  for  years,  and  tho  government  bv  harsh  measures 
on.y  increased  it;  in  fact  it  became  mixed  up  with  political 
discontent,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  took  the  part  of  the 
npiieUants.  [Damiens.]  At  last  the  paroxysm  subsided, 
having  had  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  name  of  Jan- 
senism, which,  as  a sect,  never  aAerwards  revive^  though 
its  opinions  are  still  held  bv  many.  As  the  original  Jan- 
senisls  maintained  the  al^uto  independence  of  the  civil 
power  on  ecclesiastical  auUiority,  and  as  even  in  ecclcsios- 
(ical  matters  they  were  not  favourable  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see.  their  principles  had  the  efibet  of  inducing  many 
of  the  French  clergy  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution  of 
1 79 1 ; these  were  called  ‘ prfitres  inserment£s,’and  were  consi- 
dered as'schisroaticsbythe  sceofRoroe.  The  JansenUt  prin- 
ciples extended  to  Italy,  especially  to  Tuscany,  whore  bishop 
Kicri  and  his  partisans  also  effected  a temporary  schism. 

JANSSEN,  CORNELIUS,  was  born  at  Amsterdam, 
and  livc<l  several  years  in  England.  He  was  employed  by 
King  James  I.,  and  painted  several  Gno  portraits  of  that 
sovcrcigu  and  of  his  children,  os  well  os  of  the  principal 
nubility.  HU  colouring  is  vory  clear  and  natural ; the  car- 
iialiuits  are  remarkably  soft,  and  except  in  freedom  of  hand 
uitil  in  grace  he  was  esteemed  equal  to  Vondyck,  and  in 
tlnUhing  superior  to  him.  He  generally  painted  on  pannel, 
and  his  draperies  are  commomy  block,  which  he  probably 
chose  because  that  oolour  gives  greater  brightness  to  the 
Uesh  tints.  His  pictures  still  retain  their  orij^inal  lustre, 
which  is  suppose  to  be  in  consequence  ot  hU  having 
used  ultramarine  in  bis  black  colours,  os  well  as  in  the 
carnations.  He  left  England  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Van- 
dyck,  about  tho  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country,  where  be  died  in  1663. 

JANSSENS.  ABRAHAM,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1569, 
was  a competitor  of  Rubens,  and  was  considered  to  be  equal 
to  him  in  many  of  the  roost  important  parts  of  the  art.  In 
colouring  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  Rubens  alone.  His 
compositions  are  spirited,  his  drawing  correct,  his  pencil  de- 
cide^ and  his  draperies  natural  and  free  from  stiffness. 
He  painted  subjects  illuminated  by  torchlight,  and  delighted 
in  the  contrast  of  the  most  brilliant  light  with  the  deepest 
shade.  Most  of  the  Flemish  churches  possess  Gne  pictures 
by  this  master. 

JANSSENS,  VICTOR  HONORIUS,  born  at  Brussels 
in  1664,  after  having  been  for  four  years  painter  to  the 
iluko  of  Holstein  was  sent  by  his  highness,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, to  Italy,  where  ho  diligently  studied  Raphael  and 
toe  antique,  and  sketched  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the  en- 
virons of  Rome.  His  paintings  were  soon  so  highly  es- 
teemed that  he  was  employed  by  tbeebief  nobility  uf  Rome. 
Ho  composed  historical  subjects  both  on  a Urge  and  small 
scale,  but  the  latter  being  most  sought  after,  lie  in  general 
painted  in  that  size.  Uo  took  Albano  for  his  model,  and 
was  superior  in  bis  own  style  to  all  his  contemporaries. 
On  his  return  to  Brussels  bis  pictures  wore  as  much  ad- 
mired there  as  they  had  been  in  Italy ; but  having  a large 
family  to  supMrt,  bo  found  it  most  profitable  to  paint  large 
pictures  ; and  most  of  the  palaces  and  churches  of  his  own 
country  arc  adorned  with  his  compositions.  His  invention 
was  fruitful,  and  bis  execution  rapid,  as  appears  from  the 
vast  number  of  his  works.  He  died  in  1739. 
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JA'NTHINA,  or  lANTHlNA,  Lamarck’s  name  for  a 
gonut  of  turbinated  testaceous  roollusks  of  rcmarkublu 
habits. 

Linnsus  placed  the  form  among  the  Helirpx,  under  tliu 
name  of  Helix  Janihirtat  between  Heliv  perema  and  Ih  li.c 
vivipara;  and  he  was  aware  of  its  Pelagic  distribuiiuu. 

Lamarck  arranges  it  next  to  Natiea,  the  last  genus  of  his 
Neritaceam,  between  which  family  and  the  Mucroelooies  it 
appears  in  bis  list  of  Phytiphagoue  (plant-eatiug)  Trache- 

Cuvier  assigns  to  the  Janlhints  a place  among  his  Prefi- 
nibrnnchiate  Gattropode,  between  tho  Pyramidellte  and 
the  Herita;. 

M.  De  Blainville  elevates  the  group  into  a family,  under 
the  name  of  Oxystomes,  being  the  Gfih  and  last  uf  bis  order 
AsiphonobranchiaUu  Hiis  family  comes  next  tu  the  Hemi- 
cydostomee,  which  comprise  the  Neriie,  &c. 

M.  Rang  makes  Janthina  a gonus  of  the  Trochoids  of 
Cuvier,  giving  it  a position  between  Ampullaria,Lan\^  and 
LUiopa^  Rang. 

Generic  Character, — Animal  u’ith  a very  largo  head  and 
a proboscidifurm  muzzle,  at  the  extremity  whereof  is  tiie 
mouth  furnished  with  tu'o  vertical  subcartilugiiiuus  lips 
(which  are  armed  with  lung  and  very  sharp  points  ciirvod 
inwards),  and  with  a lingual  enlargement  (renHctnuni); 
tentacles  two,  conical,  pointed,  not  very  contractile,  and 
very  distant,  each  bearing  at  its  hoso  a rather  long  pedun- 
cle, which  is  oculated  beneath  its  extremity ; /wr  oval,  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  anterior  being  concave  and  in  iliu 
form  of  a cupping-glass  (ventouse),  the  latter  llattened.  thick, 
and  fleshy  ; natatory  appendages  lateral,  ratlier  large  and 
fringed;  respiratory  cavity  \cvy  open,  and  contuiiiiiig  two 
pectinated  branchite ; oriGco  of  the  ovary  at  tlic  but  loin  of 
this  cavity;  exciting  male  organ  very  small,  and  on  the 
right  side. 

Shell  vontricose,  globular  or  conoid,  very*  fragile,  with  a 
low  Spiro,  and  the  last  whorl  larger  limn  all  the  rent  toge- 
ther ; aperture  largo,  subtriangular,  with  disunited  borders ; 
tho  columella  straight  and  long,  forming  the  whole  of  the 
left  border  or  lip  ; right  border  or  lip  trenchant,  and  often 
notched  in  the  middle;  colour  of  all  the  species  liilherto 
discovered  violet,  more  or  less  intense. 

Operculum  modiGed  into  a vesicular  appendage,  which 
serves  to  suspend  Ute  animal  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  which  adheres  to  the  posterior  and  fleshy  pai’t  of  tho 
foot. 


JuthlM  Fisfilh  (Common  Oeeanle  Snail).  Shell  wUh  the  aulnul.  live  Itoot 
cSfiaiuial.  a.  head ; 6.  mouilt : t,  lentaclv*  ; 4,  ejre. ; e.  burxlee  uf  thi*  ni.uiitu 
at  the  enlrottce  of  the  branehlal  eaTity  : /.  foot.  Ute  ixnteruu  ]>art.  wliU  li  i. 
flat;  lateral  et|ni)twa  of  Uie  maaUr,  prari»hnl  for  mrimming;  S.fuut.  au- 
terior  part  forming  a lort  of  poitch;  i.  busch  of  aerated  teuclen.  terriu-  ta 
pispeod  the  mollaak  at  tbe  lurface  Ute  water ; n.  egg»  fuipcodcd  uodpr  iha 
Tenealub<UKli:a,ebelL  (Rang.) 

Geographical  Distribution  very  extensive,  tho  form 
having  been  mot  with  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
floating  on  the  ocean  or  driven  on  the  shores  by  tempests. 
It  baa  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  ouc  islamls,  but  there  is 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  very  ci>ld 
latitudes.  In  warm  climates  it  is  very  plentiful. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  Food,  <fc.— sir  Everard  Homo 
published  in  the  ' Phil.  Trans.' for  1817,  a pa}>cr  which  is 
appended  (Appendix,  No.  111.)  to  Captain  Tuckey’s ' Narra- 
tive of  the  Expe<lition  sent  to  explore  the  River  Zaire, 
usually  colled  the  Congo,'  wherein  ho  describes  and  figures 
among  other  ova  of  mollusks,  or  Vermes  Testacea,  as  ho 
denominates  them,  the  caraorated  nidus  of  Helix  Janthina 
(pi.  xiii.,  flgs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6).  'This  animal,'  observes  Sir 
Everard,  ‘not  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  soa,  like  the 
Vermes  testacea  in  general,  deposits  iu  ova  upon  its  ow*u 
shell,  if  nothing  else  comes  in  its  way ; one  of  tho  specimens 
of  the  shell  of  the  Janthina  caught  in  the  voyage  to  the 
Congo  fortunate^’  hu  the  ova  so  deposited.'  And  he  then 
^ Vot.  XItt-N 
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refers  to  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Bauer,  engraved  os  above 
quoied. 

In  the  4lh  vol.  of  the  ‘Journal  of  iIh;  Philadelphia  Aca* 
deray’  will  bo  found  * Remarks  on  the  tl«wting  anpar.ilus 
and  other  ^leouliariues  of  the  genus  Janlhmu.’  by  Rcy- 
noll  CoBtes,  M.D.  This  highly  interesting  paper,  the  re- 
sult of  the  author’s  personal  obser>ations  during  a voyage 
to  the  East  Indies,  establishes  the  correclnoss  of  Cuvier’s 
rt'raark,  that  no  analoraieal  connexion  exist’t  Imlween  the 
animals  and  the  air-cells  of  their  fh«t ; but  dims  not  corro- 
borate the  views  of  Sir  Evorard  as  to  the  cameraled  nidus 
on  the  bhelt  which  he  saw  with  so  much  saiuraction.  Dr. 
Coates  placed  some  Janthitup  in  a tumbler  of  brine,  and 
having  removed  a portion  of  the  lloal  of  one  with  scisMirs, 
the  animal  soon  set  to  work  to  supply  the  detleiency  after 
the  following  raatuicr:-“Tlie  font  was  advanced  upon  tho  ; 
remaining  vesicles,  until  aljout  two-thirds  of  that  part  rose 
above  the  smrfocc  of  the  w ater ; it  was  then  expandwl  to  the 
utleniiost.  and  thrown  Iwck  u{>on  the  water,  like  the  foot  of 
a lAimnretx  when  it  begins  to  swim ; it  was  then  contracted 
at  the  edges,  and  formed  into  thu  shape  of  a Iwod,  enclosing 
a globule  of  air,  which  was  slowly  applied  to  tho  extremity 
of  the  (luat.  Tliere  was  now  a vibratory  movement  through- 
out the  foot,  and  when  it  was  again  tlmiwn  back  to  renew 
the  process,  the  gUibule  was  found  enebwed  in  its  newly- 
made  envelope,  From  tins  it  results  that  tho  membrane 
eneliwing  the  cells  is  secreted  by  the  foot,  and  that  there  is 
no  attachment  between  the  (loat  and  the  animal,  other  than 
that  arising  from  the  nice  adaptation  and  adjustment  of 
proximate  surfaces.  Dr.  Coates  states  that  the  float  vanew 
in  different  S}»eeie«.  In  Junthina  fra^iU»  he  describe*  it  os 
eunvux,  subcarinate  above  nnd  concave  beneath,  straight, 
and  composed  of  large  vesicles : in  J.  ghbnsa  ho  f>und  the 
vesicii!»  smaller,  and  the  float  flat  both  above  and  beneath, 
added  to  which  it  is  funned  by  the  reunion  of  one  of  tho 
edges  into  a spiral  and  nearly  circular  disk.  In  J. 
it  was  straight,  narrow,  and  llaltemid.  nnd  the  vesicles  were 
small.  Along  tho  under  surface  of  (he  flout  a little  line  of 
fH'urly  fibres  was  remarked,  to  which  are  attached  the  eggs 
of  the  animal. 

Although  Dr.  Coates  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the 
egg-,  of  J.  /ragilu,  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  eggs  figured  and  described  in  * Phil.  Trans.,'  as  above 
alludeil  to,  belong  to  snmo  other  marine  animal : and  he 
grounds  his  belief  on  tho  dis.similarity  belweon  those  figures 
and  tho  eggs  of  J.  gtobo$n  and  J.  exigita.  In  these  two 
kpecius  thu  eggs  are  coniaiuul  iu  little  membranous  bags 
of  some  coiiMsteuce,  which  uro  altacliwl  in  rows  to  the 
pearly  fibres  of  the  under  surface  of  tho  fl  Jut  by  small  fila- 
luentuus  |>ediclcs  similar  iu  appearance  to  the  fibres.  TIicsc 
bags  are  covered  with  minute,  gelatinous,  conical  eminences, 
and  are  partially  divided  by  incomplete  septa,  os  inav  be 
seen  by  the  aid  of  a powerful  lens.  In  J.  exigua,  the  ^ivi-  ■ 
sion  is  very  partial ; but  in  J.  globftta  it  gives  to  tho  whole  ; 
sac  a chambered  appearan<*e.  It  would  seem  that  the 
animal  consumed  cunsiderublu  time  in  depi^iting  its  eggs,  i 
for  the  bogs  nearest  to  the  extremity  of  tiw  float  were  con-  j 
stonily  found  empty,  wdiile  the  central  bags  contained  young  | 
shells  fully  formed:  those  towards  tho  animal  were  filled 
w ith  eggs.  The  probability  is,  that  the  young  animals  when 
hatrheil  ascend  the  float  of  tho  mother,  and  thus  gaining 
access  to  tho  surface,  construct  the  olcracnts  of  their  futuro 
support 

M.  Rang,  who  also  notices  Sir  Everard's  statement  men- 
tions it  as  certain  that  Janthina  deposits  its  eggs  sometimes 
in  considerable  number,  as  lie  has  had  occasion  to  remark, 
under  the  float,  where  they  are  attached  by  means  of  small 
pedicles;  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  animat  abandons 
them,  together  with  tho  float,  which  is  then  chorgeil  with 
their  preservation.  M.  Rang  adds,  that  it  is  possible  that, 
at  this  epoch,  the  natatory  appendagen  of  the  mantle,  being 
sufficiently  developed,  permit  the  animal  to  um;  them  for 
swimming,  and  thus  supply  the  loss;  or  one  most  suppose 
that  IheRO  animals  have  Iho  faculty  of  replacing  the  float. 
That  they  have  that  faculty  we  have,  above,  seen. 

Browne,  in  his  ‘Natural  History' of  Jamaica,*  gives  by  no 
means  a bad  account  of  the  floats  of  these  animals,  many 
of  which  ho  encountered  between  tho  Bermudas  and  the 
Western  Islands,  in  his  voyage  from  Jamaica.  He  says,  ‘ I 
have  observed  many  of  tho  vesiculm  themselves  swimming 
upon  the  surface  of  tho  water,  which  inducefl  mo  to  think 
that  they  were  thrown  off  as  the  creatures  roUred.’  Sloatie 
•Uo  »av  theso  occaoio  and  figures  UieiUt 


In  January,  1833,  Dr.  Grant  exhibited  to  a meeting  ftf 
tho  Zuologicul  Society  of  Luiidon  numerous  specimens  of 
Jauthina  vulguri$,  l^m.,  and  of  IV/e//a  Umbofa,  Lam., 
both  animals  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  English  coast,  ami 
chiefly  met  with  floating  in  tropical  or  warmer  seas.  They 
were  tibiauuMl  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1832. 
in  Whiisand  Bay,  close  to  the  point  of  the  LaniVs  End, 
Cornwall,  where  they  were  thrown  in  great  tmtnWrs  on 
the  Rands,  after  a storm  of  three  days’  continuance  from  the 
north-west;  they  must,  he  ohscrveil.  consequently  have 
been  floating  liefure  Uiey  were  directed  to  the  con^  by  tho 
Sturm,  m latitudes  at  least  as  high  os  that  in  which  they 
were  found.  Dr.  Grant  regards  it  as  prubablu  that  nciihur 
of  these  animals  is  ca{>able  of  dischai^ng  at  will  the  gase- 
ous fluid  by  which  they  are  supported  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea;  uiherwise,  in  such  a violent  and  contiimed  tempest  as 
that  which  stranded  them,  they  would  liavc  emptied  their 
vvsicles  and  have  sunk  to  the  stiller  bottom.  Proc.) 

Browne  on  tliu  other  luiiid  says,  s}K-aking  of  the  floaU 
‘This  raises  and  susiains  it  while  it  pleases  to  continue  on 
the  surface  ; but  when  it  wants  to  leluru,  it  throws  off  iU 
bladder  and  sinks.' 

Lamarck  placed  Janthina  among  the  plan l-catcrs : but 
ill  the  communication  by  Dr.  Grunt  above  noticed,  it  is 
suggested  that  Janthina^  a predaceous  (Jwf(roj.t>d  accom- 
panying Vriellat  an  il»ere  descnlied,  may  prey  uptm  il,  ami 
acquire  from  it  thu  Uuu  colouring  inaiter  of  its  shell. 

Bevoral  authors  s|>eak  of  (ho  beautiful  purple  liquor  which 
the  living  animal  ditfuses  when  il  is  touulieii. 

We  select  as  an  example  Janthina /ragilit, 

DfMcri)ilhn. — Sheli  pale;  body  whorl  aiigulated ; the 
base  flattened,  striated,  and  dee^  violet ; aperture  broader 
than  long;  outer  lip  deeply  emurginatu.  (Swainsun.) 

£ocu/i/y.~ Oceanic  in  warm  and  tcmiHM-aie  climates  : 
several  instances  are  recorded  of  iU  capluru  near  thu  British 
Islands,  and  on  them. 

JtuitJiiua  exigua  has  also  occurred  on  thu  English  and 
Irish  coasts.  {Zofd.  Proc.,  1636.) 

Ml.  Swainson,  who  in  his  ‘Ztxdogicul  Illustrations'  hua 
given  beautifully  correct  figures  of  J.  Jragili$  and  J.  gittb'ML, 
justly  remarks  that  the  slioUs  are  sa  brittle  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  them  |)erfect, 

M.  de  Blainville  is  inclined  to  think  that  ihosu  shells 
which  are  uulchud  belong  to  females. 


Hbell  ot  J&alhias  fraiplu. 

Fossil  Janthin.*? 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  slate*  that  ho  has  never 
seen  any  fo9.Rll  specios  of  this  genus,  nor  is  he  awaro  tliat 
any  exist,  but  he  refers  to  a fossil  engraved  in  Min.  Cou. 
pi.  lit,  which  bears  a very  near  resemblance  to  it.  The 
foKsil  is  named,  in  tho  valuable  work  alluded  to,  Helixeari- 
«a/«,  and  the  solid  grey  limetone  near  Settle  in  Yorkshire 
is  Kiid  to  be  the  locality.  Janthuia  doe*  not  appear  in  tho 
tables  of  M.  IX>shayt». 

JANUARY,  the  firat  month  in  our  present  Calendar, 
was  also  the  first  month  in  tho  Roman  Calendar.  It  was 
not  tho  first  month  of  tho  year  in  this  country  till  I76g, 
when  the  legidaturo,  bv  an  act  pas.ved  in  tho  preceding 
year,  altered  tlie  miMle  ol  reckoning  time  from  the  Julian 
to  the  Gregorian  style.  At  liii*  time  it  was  directed  that 
the  legal  year,  which  then  commenced  in  some  parts  of  ibis 
country  in  March,  and  in  othors  in  January,  should  univer- 
sally bo  deome*)  to  begin  on  the  first  of  January.  January 
dorivos  iU  namu  from  Janus.  Macrubius  expressly  says  it 
was  dedicated  to  him  because,  from  it*  situation,  it  might 
be  considered  to  be  retrospective  to  tho  past,  and  prosjwc- 
tivo  to  tho  opening  year.  It  consists  of  thiriy-ono  days, 
though  ohginallv  of  only  thirty  day*.  Tho  Anglo-Saxons 
called  January  iVolf-mnnalh.  (Brady,  Clavie  Calendar.^  i. 
55,  56  : Mucrobii  i.  13.) 

JANUS,  in  mythologural  history,  is  tho  earliest  of  tho 
Italian  kings,  ami  reigned  in  Lalmm,  being  contcm|>urary 
,wiiU  Saturn,  Uo  was  succeeded  by  Ihcus  and  Fuunu«| 
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M'bo,  as  well  as  liimsclf,  were  worshipped  by  the  Etruscans 
and  Romans.  Janus,  by  some  accounts,  was  iho  wm  of  the 
•sun,  and  his  allribules  appear  to  connect  him  with  suh' 
•ryrship.  lie  is  the  porter  of  heaven  ; he  opens  the  year, 
the  first  month  being  naineil  after  him;  he  presides  over 
the  seasons,  whence  he  is  sometimes  represented  with  four 
heads  (Janus  Quadrifrons),  and  his  temples  in  that  capacity 
Were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  but  only  one  entrance. 
He  pre»iiU*s  over  production.  He  is  the  keener  of  earth, 
sea,  and  sky;  tlie  guardian  deity  of  gates,  on  which  account 
he  is  commonly  represented  with  two  heads,  because  every 
door  louk.H  two  ways;  and  thus  he,  the  heavenly  porter,  can 
watch  the  east  an<f  west  at  unco  without  turning.  (Ovid.  Fast., 
i.'UU.)  He  usually  ctirries  a key  in  hislcf\  hand  and  u staff  in 
thcorher.  liis  temples  nt  Romo  were  numerous.  In 

war  time  the  galesofthe  princi{  aloiie,  that  ofJaiiusC^uirinus, 
were  always  open ; in  pence  they  were  clo!*c«l  to  retain  the 
wars  witlun  (M.,  ; but  they  were  shut  once  only  between 

the  reign  of  Nuinn  and  that  of  Augustus.  In  relercnco  to 
this  attribute  he  bius  the  epithets  of  Clusius  and  Paluleius, ' 
the  shutter  and  opener.  All  his  attributes  numerous  and 
complicated  as  tliey  are,  appear  to  ha\-e  referonro  to  this 
notion  of  o]iening  and  shutting,  and  ore  cxphiincd,  by  those  I 
who  see  in  Janus  a mmiification  of  the  sun,  in  nderence  to 
the  phenomena  of  day  and  night,  and  the  pervading  vivify- 
ing inlluence  of  the  s<j1ar  rays.  As  to  the  probable  origin 
of  the  word  Janus,  see  the  article  Dia*«a. 

JAP.\N  is  an  empire  in  Asia,  which  consists  of  an  un- 
known number  of  islands  of  different  dimensions.  Thew,* 
islands  may  be  coiisidoretl  ns  constituting  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  Panfie  between  31°  and  45°  N.lal. ; but  the 
Japane-e  sctilemems  on  the  island  Tshoka,  or  Tarakai, 
heller  known  hy  llie  name  of  Riikhulis,  seem  to  c.xiend  ns 
far  norih  as  47®  or  4«*  N.  lat.  Rclween  these  islands  and 
the  Continent  of  .\&ia  is  a closed  sea,  railed  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  winch  at  its  southern  e.xtremity  is  unite<l  to  the 
Tmig-Hui,  tir  Eastern  Sea  of  iheChinese,  by  the  Strait  of 
t^Jrc.^,  and  at  its  norihorn  with  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or  Ta- 
rakai. by  the  still  unexplored  strait  which  di\ ides  the  island 
ofTarakni  from  Manchuria.  The  Sea  of  Japan  is  united  to  j 
the  Pacific  by  several  straits,  which  divide  the  Japanese  i 
islands  from  one  another.  Tlie  roost  remarkable  is  the  [ 
Strait  of  Sangar  between  the  large  i-lands  ofNipon  and; 
Yeso.  Jnpnnis  siiunletl  between  129"  and  150®  E.  long. ; 
fnjtn  Greenwich.  It  U divided  into  Proper  Japan  and  the 
dependent  islamU. 

WojKT  Japan  consists  of  three  ]nn:e  islands,  Kioosioo, 
Sitkokf.  and  Nijpon  or  Nifon,  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  hinalter  istund.<i.  ICtoositK).  the  mo't  west- 
ern. may  be  about  2i)U  miles  long,  with  an  nrernge  breadth 
of  KO  miles,  which  would  give  it  a surface  of  Itl.OUO  miles, 
nearly  ot|ual  to  that  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  On  its  west-  | 
ern  cijast  are  two  deep  bays,  that  of  Simabara,  in  lh«  i 
middle,  which  U hy  far  the  large-t,  and  that  of  Oniuora, ! 
north  of  it : at  its  southern  exlrumity  is  the  Bay  of  Kango- 1 
siinn.  Kioosioo  is  se|Kiraled  from  Sitkokf  by  the  Koortgo 
Channel,  and  from  Nipon  by  the  Suno  Sound  and  the! 
Siiait  of  Stinoimseki.  .Sitkokf  may  be  15U  miles  long,' 
wiih  an  average  breadth  of  70  miles;  it  |m>bably  eoninins  , 
more  than  10, UUO  sijiiHre  miles,  and  is  much  larger  than  the 
islmd  of  Corsica.  The  long  strait  winch  di\ides  it  from 
Nipon  on  the  north  is  in  some  places  hardly  more  than  a 
rade  Wide;  but  about  the  mirhlleu  largo  bay  enters  deeply 
into  the  island  of  Sitkokf.  The  eastern  extremily  of  tliis 
island  is  separated  from  Nipon  by  the  Hay  ufOsarca,  wlm  h 
rontains  the  island  of  Avasi.  Nipon,  the  Kirgc.st  and  the 
principal  of  the  ,la|iancsc  islands,  has  the  form  of  a curve, 
or,  os  K.ampfer  »aya,  of  a jawbone.  Its  length,  measured 
along  the  middle  of  the  island,  exceeds  900  miles,  and  its 
average  width  maybe  estimalisl  at  more  than  luO  miles: 
its  surface  may  therefore  cover  an  area  of  about  1 00,000 
square  miles,  or  considerably  more  than  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Its  largest  bays  are  along  the  southern  txiast,  as 
Oniccji  Bay,  hi  la  Bay.  and  Yedo  Bay. 

The  dependent  rxmntricB  are  the  large  island  of  Yeso, 
with  K«nc  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  southern  districts 
of  Tarakai.  Yeso  has  a very  irregular  form.  Iw  length,  from 
wesi-snuth-we;«t  to  east-north-east,  is  more  than  250  miles, 
and  its  average  width  perhaps  docs  not  fall  short  of  100  miles. 
This  gives  a surface  of  25,000  squari*  miles,  or  somewhat 
ess  than  that  of  Ireland.  Only  the  two  soulheniraohl  of 
the  larger  Kurile  Islands,  Kunashir  and  U turup,  are  occupied 
by  the  Japanese : the  others  belong  to  the  Russian  empire. 


The  island  of  Tarakai,  whose  southern  portion  is  called 
Tshoka,  is  divided  from  Yeso  by  the  Strait  of  Perouse.  It 
is  certain  that  the  JajKine-ie  have  formed  some  settlements 
here,  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  they  extend  northward. 
According  to  this  rough  estimate,  and  excluding  the  settle- 
ments on  the  island  of  Tarakai,  the  Japanese  empire  con- 
tains about  IGO.tKiO  square  mites. 

All  these  isIantU  are  very  imperfectly  known : not  even 
the  coiLsts  arc  laid  down  with  any  degree  of  correctness. 
This  arises  |mrtly  from  natural  aiid  partly  from  political 
causes.  Nearly  all  the  coasts  ore  very  ditlicull  of  accei«, 
being  surrounded  by  numomu*  rocks  and  islands  and  by  a 
very  shallow  sea.  This  shallowness  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  numerous  inlet*  and  bay*  with  which  the  southern 
coast  is  indented.  The  harbour  of  Ye<lo.  for  instance,  is  ik> 
shallow  that  even  small  boats  cannot  approach  the  bench 
the  larger  Japanew?  vessels  kt*cp  far  out  to  Si*a,  aiul  a Eu 
ropean  ship  would  be  obliged  to  anchor  at  five  Ica^nies  dis- 
tance. The  harbour  of  (.)sa«*c.a  is  not  mui-h  better.  This 
circumstance  accounts  for  iho  .smallness  of  all  Japanese 
vessels,  and  their  unfitness  to  keep  the  sea  in  a gale.  They 
can  only  l>e  t*mplo\e<l  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  sea, 
besides  containing  numerous  rocks,  has  some  very  dan- 
gerous whirlpool*,  twoof  which  especially  have  been  iiulired 
by  navigatora,  one  near  the  island  of  Amakoosa,  nt  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Simalmra.  and  the  other  near  the 
southern  c.xtromity  of  Nip^n,  l>etween  the  bays  of  Osacca 
and  of  Mia.  To  this  must  bo  added,  that  no  purl  of  tho 
ocean  i*  subject  to  heavier  gales  than  the  sen  which  sur- 
rounds Jajian  : they  frwjucnlly  blow  with  the  fury  of  hurri 
canes.  I'lie  government  nl-o  and  the  lau*  of  the  Japanese 
are  less  favourable  to  inlercuur>o  with  foreigners  than  those 
of  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  China  not  expected.  If 
foreigners  who  arrive  at  the  ^Htrls,  afler  a delay  of  many  days 
and  even  weeks,  an?  nl  la.*.!  p^umiiteil  to  set  foot  on  shore, 

I 8 small  spot  of  ground  is  assigned  to  them,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  enclosed  with  strong  jwlUadoe.s.  Under  such 
cirruuistanros  our  knowledge  ofihe  country  must  be  very 
scuaty,  and  wo  owe  Mich  os  uehiive  nearly  exclusively  to 
ilie  circiimstaiKV  that  itie  Dutch,  who  are  permuted  to 
trade  in  the  harbour  ufNa;^«aki,  arcoldiged  to  send  annu- 
ally an  enib.i-sy  to  Yedo,  which  gives  them  an  o|>portunity 
of examining,  llifiir.'h  very  irapi*rfcctly,  the  southern  coast  of 
N'i[ion  berwcfii  Siiuoiioseki  and  Yedu. 

Romo  of  ihcse  truNcller*.  Thunberg  for  instance,  assert 
that  the  whole  surfuco  of  these  isinuds  i*  only  a *ucix*-sion 
of  inuuniutn*.  hill-,  and  valleys;  but  Kampfer  o.xnressly 
says  that  lie  passed  through  several  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  ns  that  which  run*  trom  the  town  of  O-acca  to 
Meaco,  a distance  of  about  twenty  mile*,  ami  a similar  plain 
wt^st  of  Yedo,  and  extending  to  that  town.  A large  plum 
04-rur*  aI*o  along  the  northern  sliori**  of  the  hnv  of  Al.a,  and 
numeroii*  smaller  plum*  are  nolire<l  by  KiiinptVr.  But 
generally  the  hill*  run  down  close  to  the  sea,  or  lea\e  only 
u narrow  strip  of  level  gnnind  bvlwoeu  them  am!  the  sea- 
shore. Though  Japan  is  doubtless  a very  hilly  r.iiuilry.  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  mountainous, as  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  the  eminences  are  culih  aied  to  the  very  lop,  and 
those  few  which  arc  not  cultivated  are  left  in  iheir  natural 
state  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  Tin?  Dutch  huve 
observed  only  one  single  peak  of  great  eicvation,  ihc  KuiUi 
Jamma,  not  fur  fiom  the  buy  of  Tumiiia,  west  of  the  bay 
<if  Yc<lo.  Tliey  compare  it  in  shape  with  the  I*euk  of 
Tenerifre.  and  observe  that  the  snow  seldom  melts  un  its 
tup.  Acixinling  to  the  accounts  of  navigators  however,  it 
would  seem  that  the  northern  part  of  Nipon  i«,  traver?ud  by 
a continuous  chain  of  muunUtiiis  with  several  peaks.  Vul 
canoes,  either  man  active  Rtato  or  extinct,  are  nutnerouK, 
lo  the  latter  class  tho  Fudsi  Jamma  seems  to  Wloiig! 
Some  active  volcanoes  occur  on  the  islands  scalturctl  in  tlio 
strait  of  Corea,  as  the  Sulphur  Islund,  notire^l  by  Captain 
B.  Hall. 

From  the  peculiar  form  of  these  islands  it  maybe  pre- 
sumed that  they  have  no  large  rivers;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  run  down  shows  thul  tlie  country  in  the 
interior  rises  to  a considerable  height.  Many  of  them  are 
so  rapid  that  no  bridges  can  bo  built  over  thetu,  and  they 
ore  not  passed  without  danger.  Several  others  are  less 
rapid,  and  thougli  they  camiut  be  navitrnted,  timber  and 
w<K>d  arc  ltoat<?«l  dow*n  them.  A considerable  number  how- 
ever seem  to  be  navigable  for  small  river-boats  to  a distance 
of  some  miles  from  ih<*  sea.  The  mu.st  considerable  and 
imporiant  of  those  which  are  known  is  tho  river  Ycdogawa, 
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in  Nipon,  which  rise*  in  the  lake  of  Oitz,  a ahcct  of  water 
•ixty  miles  in  Icnt^li  but  of  inconsiderable  width.  After 
leaving  this  lake  it  traverses  the  him  plain  which  extends 
ftom  its  shores  to  the  harbour  of  Osacca,  and  in  all  this 
cturse  it  is  navigate<l  by  river-barges. 

Wo  are  of  course  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  iho 
climate  of  Japan,  the  meteorological  observation  made  by 
Thuntxjrg  at  Nagasaki  only  extending  over  one  yenr.  Thu 
southern  part  seems  to  resemble  in  many  points  the  climate 
of  England.  In  winter  it  docs  not  freeze  and  snow  every  year, 
though  this  is  generally  the  case:  the  frost  and  snow,  when 
there  is  unv,  last  only  a few  days.  In  January,  1776,  the  liier- 
mometcr  descended  at  Nagasaki  to  35°  hahr.,  but  it  was 
considered  a very  mild  winter;  in  August  it  rose  to  US®,  and 
that  was  considered  us  the  average  heat  of  the  season.  Ttio 
heat  would  coiuicquontly  be  very  great  but  for  the  refresh- 
ing breeze  which  blows  (luring  the  day  from  tlie  south,  and 
during  the  night  from  the  east,  llio  weather  is  extremely 
changeable,  and  rains  are  abundant  all  the  year  nmiid; 
but  they  are  more  heavy  and  frequent  during  the  taik(u{, 
or  rainy  season,  which  occurs  in  June  and  Julv.  Storms 
and  hurricanes  seem  to  occur  fre«juently,  and  tbedcs(Tiplions 
of  them  ill  Kiimpfer  and  Langsdorf  are  truly  terrific. 
I'hunder-storms  are  also  common,  and  earthquake*  liave 
successively  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  most  populous 
towns.  Only  a few  spots  appear  to  be  exempt  from  these 
lerrible  phenomena.  It  is  obNcrvod  by  Kainpfer  that  water* 
spouts  are  nowhere  of  such  frequent  occurrentm  as  in  the 
seas  enclosing  Japan. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  agriculture  carried  to  a higher 
ilegixmof  jierfection  than  in  Japan.  All  the  declivities  of  the 
liilU  to  the  li»p,  except  those  which  are  too  steep,  are  formed 
into  terraexn  or  licds  of  difTcrent  width,  acconling  to  the 
slope,  and  those  terraces  are  cultivated  with  tho  utmost  care. 
Here,  as  in  CUiina,  tho  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  col- 
icciion  uf  manure.  The  raising  of  rice  is  the  principal 
object,  but  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  arc  also  cultivaiud. 
though  to  a much  smaller  extent.  Indian  com  is  nut  enu- 
mcrale<l  hy  Thunberg  among  the  grain-crops  of  Japan.  As 
the  Ja|>aiieso  use'  no  butter  nor  tallow,  they  cultivate  Rhus 
surcntanrum,  Setamurn,  and  Brassica  orientalis’,  the  oil 
from  the  two  last  series  fur  dressing  victuals,  and  that  of 
tho  first  U used  for  their  lamps.  The  seeds  of  Panimm  rer- 
tirillatum,  Holcus  sorghum,  or  millet,  Panicum  Corvi,  and 
Cyuosums  Coracanus,  arc  much  u«nI  as  food  for  man  and 
Least,  and  cultivated  extensively  in  some  districts.  Of  escu- 
lent roots  chierty  batatas  and  potatoes  are  raised.  Other 
vegetables  arc  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  radishes,  loituces, 
melons,  pumpkini,  cucumbers,  and  gourds.  Different  kinds 
of  beans  and  peas  are  raised  in  astonishing  abundance,  and 
several  provinces  have  obtained  a name  from  producing 
them  in  su])crior  quality.  Among  tho  licans  arc  the  daidsn 
beans  (Di»iirhtui  Snja),  from  whicli  the  Japanese  make  that 
liquid  which  is  known  in  Knglund  under  the  name  of  soy. 
The  plantations  uf  the  tea  shrub  are  extensive  in  some  dis- 
tricts, but  their  priKlucc  is  inferior  to  that  of  China,  and 
dues  not  make  an  article  for  c.xportatiun.  Ginger  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  pepper  shrub  is  planted  for  the  consumption 
of  the  country.  ‘Dieir  orcliards  arc  stocked  with  the  fruit- 
tree*  of  southern  Kuro|>e,  asoranges,  lemons,  medlars,  figs, 
grapes,  ptjmegnuiaie* ; and  they  produce  also  chesnuts, 
walnuts,  pears,  poaches,  and  cherries;  apples  are  not  men- 
tioned hy  Thunberg.  The  raising  of  cotton  end  silk  arc 
otijccis  of  great  importance,  and  the  Brouss(melia  pajryr\frru 
is  planted  extensively,  its  bark  being  used  for  making  cloth 
and  paper.  Hemp  is  also  much  cultivated,  but  only  em- 
ployed in  making  cloth ; the  cordage  is  made  from  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nettlcK.  Besides  these  different  plants  they 
plant  the  va^ni^h•treo  {lihut  vemix),  from  which  they 
make  tho  exceUoiit  varnish  for  their  furniture,  the  cedar 
{('upressus  Jai»inieu),  tho  bamboo-cane,  and  the  camphor- 
tree  {Laurus  ramf  hiyra),  though  all  these  trees  are  also 
fijund  in  a wild  slate.  They  extract  a blue  dye-stuff  from 
three  kin<lsof/Wy|r'’«tt»T,  chinense,  barbatum,  and  aviculare. 
The  authority  for  this  account  of  the  botany  of  Japan  is 
Thunberg.  from  whom  we  have  also  taken  the  technical 
botaiiicai  names. 

Tho  horw's  are  of  a middling  size,  but  strong.  The 
number  is  small,  ns  horses  are  only  used  for  the  saddle  and 
by  the  ]*rim*es.  Thunberg  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  not 
as  many  hoi>e»  kept  in  the  w hole  empire  as  in  one  single 
town  in  Swollen.  Horned  rattle  are  still  less  numerous. 
The  Japanose  do  not  use  either  their  flesh  or  their  milk. 


and  they  are  only  kept  for  drawing  carts  or  for  ploughiag 
such  fields  as  lie  almost  constantly  under  water.  Buffaloes 
are  found  onlv  in  some  districts.  Neither  asses  nor  mul«?s 
are  mentioned  by  Thunberg,  but  he  expressly  observes  that 
sheep  and  goats  are  not  kept.  Swine  are  only  found  at 
Nagasaki,  where  they  have  probably  been  introduced  by 
the  Chinese,  as  the  Japanese  do  not  eat  them.  Fuwls. 
ducks,  and  geese  are  plentiful,  but  principally  valued  for 
their  eggs,  of  which  the  Japanese  are  very  fond.  Of  wild 
animals  only  hares  are  mentioned  by  Thunberg,  but  Iio 
states,  on  the  information  obtained  from  the  natives,  that 
deer,  bears,  and  other  animals  occur  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  part  of  Nipon.  Though  tho  Japanese  do  not 
make  much  use  of  the  flesh  uf  domestic  animals  as  food, 
they  derive  abundant  provisions  from  the  sea.  Fish  is  ex- 
tremely plentiful,  and  numerous  villages  are  only  inhabited 
by  fishermen.  Their  rocky  coasts  are  covered  with  oysters 
and  several  other  kind*  of  shell-fish,  and  many  families 
live  exclusively  on  them.  Even  the  flesh  of  the  whale,  of 
which  some  kinds  are  rather  numerous  along  these  coasts, 
is  eaten. 

Japan  abound*  in  mineral  wealth.  Gold  seems  to  be  very 
plentiful  ill  several  provinces,  but  is  not  worked  everywhere. 
The  government  seem*  to  uae  corrective  means  to  prevent 
such  undertakings.  Silver  is  not  abundant;  but  copper, 
which  contains  a good  dual  of  gold,  i*  extensively  worked, 
and  supplies  the  most  important  article  of  export.  Iron  is 
said  nut  to  be  cximmoii,  but  still  there  is  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country.  Some  tin-mines  are  also  stated  to 
be  worked.  Salt  in  great  quantity  is  mode  in  several  dis- 
tricts along  the  southern  coast,  where  there  exist  salt-lagune*. 
Of  other  minerals  only  fine  clay  is  mentioned,  wbch  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  china;  the  porcelain  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  China.  The  sea  gives  pearls  and 
ambergris. 

All  travcUcni  speak  of  tho  populousness  of  tho  country 
and  tho  extent  of  the  villages,  which  frofjuently  occupy  two 
English  miles  and  more  in  length.  In  some  mure  ferlilo 
districts  they  arc  so  close  to  one  another  as  to  form  nearly 
one  contiguous  street ; an,  for  instance,  in  the  plain  which 
extends  from  the  harbour  of  Osacca  to  Mcaco.  Thu  smaller 
towns  commonly  contain  five  hundred  housres,  and  the 
larger  two  thousand  and  upwanls,  and  though  they  have 
generally  only  two  stories  they  are  occupied  by  a compara- 
tively lai^e  number  of  persons. 

1.  The  island  of  Kioosioo  is  extremely  well  cultirati>d, 
and  generally  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  coast 
bordering  on  the  Boongo  Channol,  which  is  roountaiiiuu*, 
barren,  and  comparatively  thinly  inhabited.  In  sevi  ral 
places  there  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth, 
silk  goods,  and  paper.  The  best  known  towns  of  im|K>rtancc 
arc  Nagasaki,  Sanga,  and  Kokoora. 

Nagasaki,  sometimes  pronounced  Nangasaki,  the  only  place 
open  to  foreigners,  lies  on  a peninsula  formed  by  the  dciqi 
bay  of  Omoora,  in  SS**  45'  N.  lat.  and  1*J9^  16' £•  lung.  Its 
harbour  is  spacious  and  deep,  extending  in  length  about 
4 miles,  with  an  average  width  of  more  than  a mile.  At 
its  entrance  is  the  small  island  of  Papenberg,  where  thu 
water  is  22  fathoms  deep,  but  it  grows  shallower  as  it  uro- 
cceda  inward,  so  that  opposite  to  tho  town  it  has  only  a 
depth  of  4 fathoms ; so  tar  it  runs  north-east,  it  then  tunis 
north,  and  has  less  depth.  The  town  is  built  on  its  ca-stem 
shores,  in  a narrow  valley  which  runs  eastward.  It  is  thnsv 
quarters  of  a mile  long  and  almost  os  broad,  and  cncluscd 
by  steep  though  not  high  hills.  There  are  some  good 
buildings  in  the  town,  as  the  palaces  of  the  two  governors, 
and  those  of  some  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  empire,  but 
especially  tho  luroplos,  which  were  62  in  number,  within 
and  without  the  town,  in  the  time  uf  Kiimpfer  (1692). 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver.  The  po- 
pulation may  amount  to  16,000  or  18,000  souls.  It  is  one 
of  the  five  imperial  towns  of  the  empire. 

Sanga,  situated  on  a fine  and  well  watered  plain  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  tho  large  bay  of  Simabarra,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  fertile  province  oi  Fisen,  is  a very  large  and 
populous  town,  with  canals  and  rivers  running  through  its 
wide  and  regular  streets.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
factures. 

Kokoorn,  built  near  the  entrance  of  i! « .Strait  of  Simo- 
noscki,  lia.*  a shallow  harbour,  but  came*  on  a considerable 
trade.  The  town,  which  in  the  time  of  Kiimpfer  had 
much  decreased,  was  found  in  a thriving  state  iu  1776,  by 
Thunberg. 
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IT.  The  island  or  Sitkokt  baa  not  been  Tinted  by  Ku' 
ropeans.  Acconling  to  a Japanese  geographer,  cited  by 
Kiiinprer,  il  contains  many  mountainous  and  barren  districts, 
and  less  rertilo  tracts  than  the  other  largo  islands. 

III.  Nipon,  or  Nifon.  which  constitutes  the  main  body 
and  sirengili  of  the  empire,  is,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen  by 
K nropeuns,  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  with  the  exception  of 
a A-'W  barren  tracts  of  moderate  extent.  It  contains  the 
largest  towns,  and  the  manufactured  articles  produced  in 
this  island  are  considered  the  best.  The  most  important 
towns  visited  by  Europeans,  along  its  southern  side, 
are — 

Simonoseki,  built  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  on  the  shore 
of  the  narrow  strait  which  bears  its  name,  and  which  is 
only  one  mile  oitd  a half  wide.  It  is  not  rerv  large,  but  it 
carries  on  a very  active  coasting  trade  with  all  the  districts 
to  the  cast  of  it. 

Muru,  opposite  to  the  north'castern  coa-st  of  Sitkokf,  is 
not  large,  consisting  only  of  about  600  houses ; but  its  har- 
bour is  very  safe,  being  w'cU  defended  by  a mountain 
running  out  westward  from  the  mainland,  fur  which 
reason  it  is  resorted  to  by  the  coasting  vessels,  of  which 
fret^uenlly  more  than  100  arc  anchored  there.  It  is  noted 
fur  Its  tanneries,  where  horse-hides  arc  tanned  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Russian  leather. 

Osacca,  one  of  the  five  im|)crial  towns,  and  the  most  com- 
mercial place  in  the  empire,  is  situated  in  the  northern  angle 
of  the  Gulf  of  Osacca,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yedogawa, 
which,  near  the  town,  dividcsinto  three  branches,  and,  be- 
fore it  falls  into  the  sea,'  into  several  more.  The  middle  or 
principal  branch  of  the  river,  though  narrow,  is  deep  and 
navigable.  From  its  mouths,  as  fur  up  as  the  town  and 
higher,  there  are  seldom  less  than  a thousand  barges  going 
up  and  down.  Several  navigable  canals,  which  derive  their 
water  from  the  river,  traverse  the  principal  streets  of  (he 
town,  and  serve  as  means  for  conveyance  of  goods.  The 
banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  canals  arc  of  freestone,  coarsely 
hewn,  and  formed  into  ten  or  more  steps,  so  as  to  resemble 
ono  continued  staircase.  Numerous  bridges,  built  of  cedar- 
wood,  are  laid  over  tbe  river  and  canals ; some  of  them  are 
of  targe  dimensions,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  Tho 
Streets  are  narrow  but  regular,  and  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles;  though  not  paved,  they  are  very  clean.  A narrow 
pavement  of  flat  stones  runs  along  tho  houses  for  the 
convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The  houses  are  not  above 
two  stories  high,  and  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay.  At  the 
iiortb-easturn  extremity  of  the  city  is  a largo  castle.  The 
population  is  very  great.  According  to  the  exaggerated 
uceounis  of  tbe  Japanese  an  army  of  8O.UU0  men  may  be 
raised  from  among  its  inhabitants.  Many  of  tl>c  residents 
are  very  wealthy  men,  especially  the  merchants,  artists,  and 
iimnufacturers.  The  Japanese  themselves  call  Osacca  the 
universal  theatre  of  pleasure  and  diversion  ; and  ]days  are 
daily  exhibited  in  public  and  private  houses.  In  its  ncigh- 
boui'huud  the  best  saki,  a kind  of  strong  beer  obtained  from 
rice,  is  made,  and  e.xpurted  into  the  other  provinces. 

South  of  Osacca,  on  the  shores  of  tbe  same  gulf,  is  (he 
town  of  Sukai,  an  imperial'town,  which  however  has  never 
been  vLsitud  by  Europeans. 

Meaco,  or  l^io,  tbe  residence  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperor, 
or  r>di'ri,  is  about  20  miles  from  O-socca,  and  contained,  in 
tbe  time  of  Kiimpfer,  according  to  a census,  more  than 
.'lUU.nuo  inhabitands  besides  the  nuraerou-s  court  of  the 
DaVri.  It  is  nearly  four  miles  long  and  three  wide.  Tl»© 
DuVri  resides  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  in  a particu- 
laruard,  comsistingof  12  or  13  streets,  and  separated  from 
the  city  by  walls  and  ditches.  On  the  western  part  of  tho 
town  is  a strong  castle,  built  of  frixistone,  where  the  Kubo, 
or  secular  emperor,  resides  when  he  comes  to  visit  tbe 
DaVri.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  regular,  and  always 
greatly  crowded.  The  houses  arc  like  those  at  Osacca. 
Meaco  U the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  the  empire, 
where  every  kind  or  manufacture  is  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Nearly  every  house  1ms  a shop,  and  tho  quan- 
tity of  goods  which  they  contain  is  astonishing ; at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  centre  of  scionco  and  literature,  and  Uio  prin- 
cipal place  where  books  are  printed ; it  is  also  tho  residence 
of  the  lord-chief  justico  oftne  cmpire,whois  invested  by  the 
emperor  with  supreme  authority  over  all  officers  of  go- 
vernment. Tlu*  town  U unilwl  by  a wide  canal  to  tho 
river  Yedogawa,  which  ll<»ws  not  far  from  its  walls. 

Kwuno  and  Mia  are  two  very  considerable  and  thriving 
towns  ua  tho  Gulf  of  Mia,  each  coutaiuing  2000  or  3000 


houses,'  and  carrying  on  a connderable'  trado  with  tbe 
neighlKiuri  ng  districts. 

Yedo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  tho  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  on  extensive 
plain.  According  to  the  Japanese  it  is  about  ton  miles  long, 
seven  wide,  and  is  nearly  30  miles  in  circuit.  All  tra- 
vellers agree  that  il  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  town 
in  the  empire,  but  no  one  of  them  ventures  to  state  the  pro- 
bable number  of  its  inhabitants.  A largo  river  runs 
through  the  town  and  sends  off  a considerable  arm,  which 
encloses  the  imperial  palace,  or  that  of  the  Kubo,  or  secu- 
lar cm]mror.  There  are  several  good  bridges  over  the 
river.  The  principal  is  called  Niponbas,  or  the  Bridge  ui 
Japan,  and  from  it  the  mile-stones  are  counted,  which  are 
erected  along  tbe  principal  roads  that  traverse  the  empire. 
Yedo  is  not  so  regularly  built  as  Meaco,  and  tbe  private 
houses  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Osacca ; but  as  the  fami- 
lies of  all  the  hereditary  princes,  lords,  and  noblemen  are 
obliged  to  reside  at  the  court  tho  whole  year  round,  the 
town  contains  a great  number  of  fine  palaces,  though  they 
are  not  abuve  ono  story  high.  Rows  of  trees  are  planted 
along  the  numerous  canals  which  traverse  the  town,  to  pre- 
vent tho  fires  from  spreading,  wliich  are  very  common. 
Yedo  is  not  less  famous  for  its  manufactured  goods  than 
Meaco.  Tlio  palaco  of  the  Kubo  is  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  town.  It  consists  of  five  palaces  or  castles,  and  some 
largo  gardens  behind  it,  and  is  more  than  eight  miles  in 
circumference. 

IV.  The  island  of  Yeso  is  very  imperfectly  known.  On 
its  western  coast  are  high  mountains.  Its  eastern  and 
southern  coast  seem  to  be  very  thickly  inhabited.  Near 
tho  Strait  of  Sangar  are  two  considerable  towns,  Kokodado 
and  Matsmoi'.  The  latter  is  the  capital,  and  the  residence 
of  the  governor. 

The  Japanese  are  not  so  strong  as  Europeans;  but  they 
are  well  made  and  have  stout  limbs.  Their  eyes  show  their 
Mongol  origin,  not  being  round,  but  oblong,  small,  and 
deeply  sunk  in  tho  head.  Their  hair  is  black,  thick,  and 
shining,  and  their  noses,  although  not  Hat,  are  rather  thick 
and  short.  Their  complexion  is  yellowish.  They  seem  lo 
resemble  most  the  inhabitants  of  Corea,  and  the  Amos  on 
the  island  of  Tarakai ; but,  according  to  appearances,  they 
have  derived  their  civilization  from  China.  In  manufao 
turing  industry  and  in  scientific  knowledge  they  seem  to 
bo  nearly  equal  to  the  Chinese,  and  in  some  articles  tho 
Japanese  are  superior.  Tho  Chinese  themselves  valuo  the 
real  Japan  waro  above  their  own  inferior  manufuclures  in 
lacker.  Their  manufactures  in  metals,  silk,  cotton,  china, 
glass,  and  paper,  and  their  cabinet-work,  arc  highly  es- 
teemed. Tuoy  also  make  excellent  watches  and  clocks,  and 
a late  traveller  (Moylan)  mentions  telescopes  and  thermo- 
meters. The  fine  arts  are  much  admired,  but  the  Japanese 
taste  differ.s  IVum  ours,  and  is  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  Tliu 
most  antient  religion  is  that  of  tho  Sinto,  who  was  tho  off- 
spring of  tho  sun,  tho  founder  of  tho  antient  royal  fuiuily 
and  of  the  empire.  But  the  greater  i>art  of  the  inhabitants 
have  embraced  Buddhism,  which  seems  lo  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Corea  at  a very  remote  epoch.  Besides  the»e 
two  religiuns,  a considerable  number  adnere  to  the  doctrines 
of  Confucius,  tbe  Chinese  philosopher,  and  are  called  Syonio. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
Was  introduced  by  tho  Portuguese,  and  mtule  great  prugre>», 
but  it  was  eradicated  by  a civil  war  and  great  persecutions, 
and  entirely  forbidden.  All  travellers  who  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  both  nations  prefer  the  Japanese  to  the 
Chinese.  They  find  them  less  cowardly,  proud,  cunning,  and 
deceitful,  and  of  a more  manly  and  open  character.  In 
clcanliuess  and  iudustrv  both  nations  are  equal.  The 
Japanese  show  a great  aeaire  for  knowledge,  and  their  in- 
stitutions for  instructing  tbe  lower  classes  seem  not  lo  he 
inferior  to  any  on  the  globe.  Indigence  and  pauperism  are 
said  to  be  almost  unknown. 

The  government  U despotic,  but  the  emperor  himself  is 
considered  as  subject  to  tho  laws,  which  are  of  long  stand- 
ing and  cannot  easily  be  changeil.  Formerly,  the  UaVri 
Soma,  the  head  of  the  Sinto  religion,  was  tbe  only  sovereign 
of  the  empire;  bnt  as  the  public  offices  are  hereditary,  the 
cliief  general  acquired  gradually  such  on  authority,  that  in 
1383  he  deprived  the  Dairi  of  his  intluence,  leaving  him 
onlv  tho  supremo  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
still  however  no  enactment  has  legal  force  without  having 
been  previously  sunclioiied  by  the  signature  of  the  Dui'ri. 
The  descendants  of  the  chief  general  now  govern  tbe  empire 
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under  the  title  of  Kubo  Soma.  The  conrtitution  of  the  J a* 
pan«K  empire  is  materially  different  from  that  of  the  Chineee 
m ila  hereditary  nobility,  dignitaries,  and  otficera.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  provinces  resembles  in  some  respect  the 
antient  feudal  system  of  Europe.  The  nobility,  or  hereditary 
ffovemors  of  the  provinces  ami  districts,  are  called  Z>i««iio, 
or  lli^h*named,  and  Siomio,  or  Well  named.  The  first- 
mentioned  tjoveni  the  provinces,  and  the  Siomio  govcni  the 
districts.  Six  months  of  the  year  these  nobh^men  are  in 
their  provinces  to  watch  over  their  government,  and  six 
others  they  must  pass  at  Yedo,  but  their  tuuihes  must  re- 
main in  that  town  thewholo  year  round  as  a security  for  the 
loyal  conduct  of  the  governors.  According  to  Meylan,  the 
population  of  the  country  is  divided  into  eight  classes— the 
princes  or  governors,  the  nobility,  priests,  military,  civil 
officers,  merchants  artisans  attd  labourers,  by  which  we 
suppose  agriculturists  are  meant.  All  ihescdignities  offices, 
and  cinploymeiitH  are  hereditary;  a circumstance  wliieh 
tends  to  keep  society  quiet,  though  it  may  also  prevent  some 
improvement. 

The  Japanese  females  have  almost  as  much  liberty  as 
European  females;  most  of  them  can  play  on  a musical 
instrument  which  is  like  a guitar. 

The  inland  trade  is  very  oonsidcrahlo.  The  coasting  trade 
is  much  favoured  by  the  great  number  of  small  harbours, 
and  tho  interior  communication  by  well-planned  ami  well- 
maintained  roads,  which  are  always  thronged  with  carriages 
ami  people.  Most  of  the  roads  are  wide,  ami  oruamenled 
with  lines  of  trees.  Tlic  fyrei?n  commerce  is  limiUnl  to  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese.  The  Dutch  have  a factory  on  the  island 
of  Di'sima,  which  is  connectoil  with  the  town  ol  Nagasaki 
by  a bridge.  To  prevent  all  communication  with  the  inha- 
bitants, it  is  planked  on  all  sides,  and  has  only  two  gates, 
one  towards  the  town  and  the  other  lownnU  the  harbour. 
These  gates  are  strictly  guarded  during  the  day,  and  lockwl 
at  nighu  In  this  inciosure  ore  thu  storehouses,  the  hos- 
pital, and  some  houses  huill  of  wood  and  clay  and  covered 
with  tiles.  Only  one  ship  is  at  present  annually  sent  from 
the  island  of  Java;  it  arrives  in  June  and  relurns  toward 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  J apanese  export  principally  copi*er, 
canmhor,  and  lacquered  wood-work ; with  some  china,  silk- 
stuns,  rice,  saki,  and  soy.  The  principal  orUclcs  of  im- 
portation arc  sugar,  elephants’  tusk-s,  tin  and  lead,  bar -iron, 
fine  chmties,  Dutch  cloths,  shalloons,  silks,  clove*,  and 
tnrtoi'M?*hell;  with  wune  safiron,  Venice  treacle.  Spanish 
liquorice,  wnichw,  *i*cctac!es,  and  looking-glasses.  The 
Japanese  copper  docs  not  reach  the  Eurojiean  market,' 
being  disposed  of  on  tlio  coast  of  Coromandel  to  great 
advantage. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  Dutch,  are  shut  up  in  a small  is- 
land, hut  they  arc  permitted  to  visit  a temple  in  the  town 
of  Nagasaki ; their  trade  is  much  uioro  extensive.  About 
seventy  junks  arrive  annually  from  the  ports  of  Amoy, 
Ning^io,  and  Shnngbac,  but  as  the  Chinese  have  no  factory 
they  cannot  remain  during  the  winter  in  the  liarliour  of 
Nagasaki.  The  Chinese  junks  arrive  at  three  different 
times  in  summer 

In  the  time  of  Kiimpfer  there  was  still  some  trade  car- 
ried on  with  Corea  and  the  Lew-Chew  Islands,  but  this 
traile  had  ceased  at  the  time  of  Thunberg  and 

Siebold  (1830)  confirms  this  fact. 

(Ambaxsn>1r»  Memnrat>/>*t,  &c,  by  Jacob  van  Meurs; 
Kiimpler's  Hiatnry  of  Jixj'tm  : Charlevoix,  Hisfoire  et  De- 
gcnhaie  dn  JajMm : Tliunbcrg’s  Trai^h  in  Eurofie, 
/{frtm,  and  A*ia;  Adventmes  f\f  Cayitiin  Golotmin  ; 8ie- 
imld’s/u/'fln;  Extracts  from  Fischer  and  Meylan;  Journal 
t\f  h'.durtihnn,  vols.  vi.,  p.  370,  x.,  p.  184.) 

,l.\l*ANNiNG.  Japanning  is  the  art  of  producing  a 
highly  varnished  surface  on  wood,  metal,  or  other  hard  *ub- 
Mance,  sometimes  of  ono  colour  only,  but  more  commonly 
figured  and  ornamented.  The  process  has  received  its  name 
from  that  of  the  island  of  Japan,  whence  articles  so  var- 
ni-ihefi  were  first  brought  to  Euroj>e;  though  the  manufac- 
ture IS  also  extensively  practised  by  the  Chinese,  Siamese, 
Burmese,  and  other  nations  of  the  ext  remcrost  of  Asia,  among 
whom  il  was  suggested  most  probably  by  the  possession  of 
a tree,  which  Blfonls  with  little  preparation  a beautiful  var- 
nish, exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
hardens  butler  than  those  prepared  in  Europe. 

The  npp».*aranre  of  japanned  work  is  as  s'ariovis  os'  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  the  artists  employed  in  it.  Soraelimot  it 
is  a plain  black  or  red,  with  a gilded  or  painted  border;  or 
it  is  an  imitation  of  marble,  of  fine  grained  or  rare  wood,  or 


of  tortoiseshell ; sometimes  a drawing,  in  which  high  finish, 
brilliant  colour,  and  showy  patterns  are  more  sought  then 
good  design;  and  occasionally  fine  copptuplate  engravings 
are  applied  to  a japanned  surface  with  g<x^  effect.  In  all 
cases  the  work  is  highly  polished  and  varnished. 

Japanning  is  applied  to  ladies*  work-iioxes  and  work- 
tables,  to  toilet-boxes,  cabinets,  lea-caddies,  fin*-srreens 
tca-irays,  brend-ba*keti,  snuffers  and  (rays,  rnnillebtirks 
and  a varielyof  other  articles.  A good  deal  of  common  wood- 
painting is  also  called  japanning,  which  differs  from  the  more 
ordinary  painter's  work  chiefiy  by  using  turpentine  instead 
of  oil  to  mix  the  colours  with.  Bedstea'U,  dressing-tables, 
wash-hand-stands,  bod-room  chairs,  and  similar  articles  of 
furniture  arc  done  in  this  way. 

Three  processes  are  usually  required  in  japanning;  lay- 
ing the  grountl,  painting,  and  finishing.  In  addition  to 
these  prwcB.ses,  whenever  the  matter  (n  l»o  japanned  is  not 
sufficiently  smooth  to  receive  the  varnish,  or  when  il  is  too 
soft  or  coarse,  it  is  sometimes  prepareil  or  primed  before 
any  of  the  proper  japanning  processes  arc  «pphe<!.  It  must 
here  l>e  observed,  that  almost  every  workman  has  his  own 
peculiar  modes  of  working,  and  his  own  receipts  for  makiiij,!' 
and  mixing  his  varnishes;  and  that  consequently  only  a 
very  general  idea  can  bo  given  of  the  way  in  which  the 
various  operations  are  pt*rforme4l. 

The  preparatory  mixture  or  priming  is  composed  of  si/e 
and  chalk ; the  size  is  usually  made  nf  the  orilinary  car- 
penter's glue,  which  is  welt  mixed  up  with  as  much  chalk 
or  whiling  os  will  serve  to  give  it  a Uxly  sufficient  to  cijver 
the  colour  and  grain  of  the  wood  on  which  it  is  laid ; it  is 
put  on  with  a brush  like  paint,  and  when  nerfectly  dry, 
which  w'ill  require  a day  or  two,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
' atmosphere,  it  must  be  brought  to  an  even  surface  by  rub- 
bing with  rushes,  and  then  bo  smoothed  by  a wet  rag.  The 
best  japanners  disapprove  of  the  u»i‘  of  pruning,  because  its 
britllencas  is  very  detrimental  to  the  firmness  of  the  var- 
nishes laid  over  it;  they  use  no  substances  which  are  of 
thomsclvcs  unfit  for  receiving  a varnish,  or  which  they  nro 
; unable  to  bring  to  a sufficiently  smooth  surface.  For  wood 
' har<l  and  fine  enough  to  receive  a varnish  without  priming, 
and  fur  metals,  paper,  and  leather,  the  only  pruii^Tilion 
necos^ry  is  a coal  or  two  of  varnish.  In  all  thc^u  processes 
it  is  a rule  to  allow  a d.iy  or  two  to  intorvetie  after  every 
operation,  that  the  work  umy  be  tlioroughly  dry. 

When  the  work  is  prepared,  the  ground  must  be  laid  on  ; 
this  lA  either  nil  uf  one  cxilour,  or  marbled,  or  done  in  inma- 
tinn  of  tortoiseshell.  The  grounds  are  the  ordinary  pig- 
ments mixed  with  vaniish,  which  are  laid  on  smimthly  with 
a brush : when  ihonmghly  dry  they  are  \ nrnished,  and  after- 
wards polished  by  rubbing  with  a rag  and  trijMrh  or  rotten 
stone;  and,  if  the  grouml  be  white,  with  putty  or  starch 
and  Dll.  The  varnish  used  is  either  copal,  or  else  il  is  com- 
posed of  seed  lac.  or  of  gums  animi  and  mastic;  the  lac 
varnish  is  considered  by  many  workmen  the  best  and 
hardest,  but  it  it  unfortunately  too  highly  coloured  for 
some  of  the  more  delicate  grounds,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates a ycllowikh  tinge ; from  this  defect  the  gum  varnish 
Is  free,  but  it  is  dolicient  in  hardness;  occasionally  a mix- 
ture of  the  two  is  used,  and  some  workmen  prefer  copal 
varnish  (o  either  gum  or  lac. 

The  mode  of  laying  the  grounds  varies  greatly ; the  old 
works  on  japanning  arc  tediously  minute  in  describing  the 
various  processes  to  lie  followed,  detailing  the  number  of 
times  each  coat  should  be  laid  on,  and  how  long  an  interval 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  after  each ; and  different  t*vo- 
portionsof  colour  and  varnish  arc  (Ixeil  as  necev»ary  to  lie 
used  in  each  different  operation.  The  mode  now  generally 
followed  is  to  lay  on  one  or  two  thick  coats  of  colour  inixei 
with  varnish,  ihen  to  v.irnish  thri*c  or  four  times  and  alter- 
wards  to  dry  the  work  thoroughly  in  a stove.  Tlic  colours 
arc  tlakc-whitu  or  whito-leo^  i^russiaii-bkie,  vcrmillkm, 
lndian-re<l,  king's-yeliow,  venligri*,  and  lamp-black;  inter- 
mediate  tints  are  made  by  mixtures  of  these : an  imitation 
of  tortoiseshell  is  produc'od  by  vermilliun,  and  a vurmsh  uf 
iinsecd-oil  and  umber.  When  a particularly  gorgeous  ap- 
pearance is  desired,  the  ground  may  be  laid  entireiy  m gold. 
This  is  produced  by  going  over  the  work  with  japanncr’i 
gold  size,  which,  when  dry  enough  to  bear  touching  with 
the  finger,  'aut  still  soft  and  clammy,  is  covered  with 
gotd-dusL,  applied  un  a piece  of  soft  wash-leather.  Any 
other  metallic  dust  may  be  laid  on  in  the  same  way.  Many 
receipts  are  given  for  preparing  the  japoiuiers  gold  si/e,  but 
nearlr  &U  agreo  in  making  Imsecd-oil  and  gum  animi  th« 
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ba.'ia  of  the  com^wsilion.  A curious  and  very  striking  I 
racKlo  of  laying  the  ground,  called  (ho  dip.  was  forinorty 
much  pracUsod;  it  was  done  by  dropping  small  (|uaiiiilies  j 
ofcuiounxl  varniah  iu  a trough  of  water,  over  the  surface  of  ^ 
A-hich  it  iromodiutely  spread  in  curious  and  often  beautiful ' 
rumincations;  into  those  the  article  was  dipped;  the  colour 
Mas  thus  transferred  to  the  work,  and  when  dried  was  var- 
nUhud  and  pulisheil  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  work  when  thoroughly  dry  will  now  bo  ready  for 
painting.  The  performer  of  (his  part  of  the  process  is  rather 
an  artUt  than  a workman,  though,  as  before  slated,  showy* 
iiess  and  brilliancy  are  cbietly  required  in  japanning,  and 
bright  colours  with  gold  and  bronze  dust  are  largely  em- 
ployed. The  colours  are  tempered  with  oil  or  varnish,  and 
the  metallic  powders  laid  ou  with  gold  size.  Copper-plate 
engravings  or  wood-cutsmay  also  be  executed  in  japan  work  ; 
ill  ibis  process  the  engraving  is  first  printed  on  upon  fine 
paper  which  has  been  previously  prepared  by  a thick  coat 
of  isingla.ss  or  gum-walcr:  w’hen  the  print  is  perfectly  dry. 

It  is  applied  with  its  face  downwards  upon  the  japan  ground 
covered  with  a thin  coat  of  copal  varnish  ; the  paper  is  then 
moistened  on  the  back  with  a sponge  dipped  in  warm  W'atcr, 
which  in  a few  minutes  dissolves  (he  isinglass  or  gum,  and 
the  paper  which  is  thus  loosened  is  gently  taken  away, 
leaving  the  print  on  the  work.  Indian  ink  or  other  draw- 
ings upon  paper  may  be  transferred  to  the  japanned  ground 
in  the  same  way.  A more  expeditious  ana  very  effectual 
mode  of  transferring  an  engraving  is  to  print  upon  a smooth 
thick  layer  of  a composition  of  ^ue.  treacle,  and  whiling, 
which  will  receive  an  impr<«siun  as  perfectly  a.s  a sheet  of 
paper:  the  composition,  which  is  elastic  and  very  flexible, 
may  be  immediately  laid  down  upon  the  japauncil  surface, 
which  will  thus  receive  an  goon  an  impression  as  if  it  could 
have  been  itself  applied  to  the  engraving. 

In  wliaterer  manner  the  work  bos  been  painted  or  printed, 
or  if  all  addition  to  tbe  plain  colour  of  the  ground  has  been 
dispensed  with,  nothing  now  remains  but  the  finishing. 
This  is  a very  simple  process : the  wih-kman  chooses  one  of 
the  before-named  varnishes,  and  passes  it  over  the  work 
with  a brush  several  times,  until  he  judges  the  coating  to 
be  thick  enough  to  bear  the  polish.  It  U an  important  nre- 
cautton  not  to  begin  the  \arnisbing  until  the  preceuing 
work  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  to  dry  perfectly  each  coat  betbre 
living  on  a succeeding  one.  A hot  stove  is  used  in  the  best 
c.'tuliIUluaents  to  aid  iu  drying  the  w'ork.  When  thick 
enough,  the  varnish  is  ]x>lishcd  by  rubbing  it  with  a rag 
dipped  in  fuiuly-powderod  tripoli  or  rotten-stone;  towards 
the  Cud  of  the  operation  a little  oil  is  also  applied  to  the 
rug,  and  the  work  is  completed  by  rubbing  with  oil  alone 
to  clear  off  the  tiowder  or  any  ether  impurity. 

JAROSLAW.  [Yahoslaw] 

JASIIER,  BOOK  OF  CWM  *130),  or  * the  book  of 

the  upright,’  is  twice  referral  to  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  a Work  of  authority.  {Josh.  %.  13;  2 Sum.  i.  IS.)  Many 
conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  the  author  ami 
contents  of  this  book;  but  wc  have  no  means  of  arriving 
at  any  satUfaclory  detemunation  on  the  subject,  since  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  lost  before  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  Some  critics  have  imagined  it  to  bo 
(he  same  work  as  the  book  of  Judges,  which  is  evidently 
incorrect  from  the  quotation  in  the  book  of  Samuel; 
others,  such  os  Bishop  Lowili  and  Gesenius,  have  main- 
taineil  that  it  was  a collection  of  national  songs. 

In  the  year  1751,  a printer  of  the  name  of  Ilivo  pub- 
lished a pretended  translation  of  the  Inxik  of  Jasher,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew 
by  Alcuiu  of  Britain.  This  work  was  republished  at 
Bristol  in  1829.  An  interesting  account  of  this  literary 
forgery  is  given  m Horne  s * lulryduclion  to  the  Scriptures,’ 
vol.  ii , part  ii..  pp.  132-13S. 

J.\SMlNA'CEiE.  a natural  order  of  Monopetalous  ex- 
ogens, deriving  its  name  from  the  Ja.«minutn,  which  form.s 
one  of  iu  genera.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  orders  of  that 
class  with  regular  diaiidruus  tlowors.  and  is  only  to  he  mis- 
taken for  Oleaceo!.  which  have  a valvale  (‘orolla,  and  which 
otherwise  are  scarcely  different.  Only  four  genera  of  this 
order  have  yet  been  discovered,  the  principal  being  Jas- 
imnum  lUelf,  which  consists  of  a larger  number  of  speck's, 
sometimes  fragrant,  sometimes  scentless,  erect  or  twining, 
inhabiiing  the  liot  or  temperate  regions  of  Ktirope,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  including  TS’ew  Holland,  but  hardly  known  in 
America.  The  order  is  characterized  by  having  oppowig  or 


alternate,  simpio  or  compound,  oxslipuUte  leaves;  mono- 
petalous  tlowers,  ihe  segments  of  whoso  corolla  are  imbri- 
cated, and  seldom  corres^tond  with  thu>c  of  the  calvx;  2 
sCametiss  and  a superior  2-celle<l  fcw-hcuded  o\ary."  'I’lie 
species  are  chiefly  valu«l  for  their  fragrance;  a few*  specie* 
have  been  regarded  as  bitter  and  astringent. 


JASON.  FAkookauts.] 

JASO.N.  [TnKss.vtY.l 

JASPER.  [SiLiciUM.] 

JASS,\,  a genus  of  Ampliiporlous  Crustaceans,  esta- 
blished by  Dr.  l^ach. 

The  general  characters  resemble  tl>o$o  of  Cifrohhiim, 
Lair.;  but  differ  from  them  as  well  as  from  those  of  Podo- 
cerus,  Leach,  in  the  considerablu  size  of  the  hands  of  tho 
four  first  feet,  which  are  oval;  thuso  of  the  second  pair 
being  the  grcalcht,  ami  armed  with  teeth  more  or  less  nu- 
merous on  tho  internal  bolder.  Kyts  not  projecting. 

Dr.  la.'ach  records  two  species,  one,  Jaska  pulchelh,  from 
the  south  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  it  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  sea-weed : the  other,  Jassa  jiclagica,  found  near 
the  Bell  Rock,  Scotland. 

JASSY.  [Moldavia.] 

JA'TROPHA,  a genus  of  plants  inhabiting  the  tropical 
parts  of  tho  world  and  belonging  to  the  natural  oitler 
Kuphurbiacem.  It  contains  among  its  numerous  species 
the  Jatropha  or  Janipha  Manihot,  a Brazilian  and  Gimy- 
ana  plant,  whose  fmcula  forms  a well  known  nutri- 
tious substance,  called  Cassatsi,  when  prepared  in  one 
manner,  and  Tapioca  in  another  stale,  'llus  secretion  i.s 
analogous  to  the  meal  iu  the  Potato,  the  Yam,  and  tho 
Batatas,  but  it  is  mixed  naturally  with  a highly  dauirorous 
juice,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  by  washing  and  eva- 
porating before  the  foecula  is  fit  for  foo<l.  When  pru]H.*rly 
prepared,  this  substance  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  tbrius 
the  principal  part  of  the  vegetable  diet  of  Ihe  poorer  cImhk.'S 
in  South  America. 

JAUM  GHAUT.  [Hindostan.  p.  212.] 

JAUNDICE  (from  jaune,  yellow)  is  the  name  given  to 
those  diseases  in  which  the  excretion  of  the  bile  being  pre- 
vented. it  is  retained  in  the  blood,  or  rtmbsorbed,  and  being 
diffused  throughout  the  system,  gives  a yellow  colour  to  the 
skin,  and  all  the  other  tissues  and  secretions. 

The  name  is  however  very  indefinite,  because  the  cases 
in  which  the  separation  of  the  bile  is  prevented  are  various. 
Everything,  for  example,  which  obstructs  the  mum  trunk 
of  the  bile-ducts,  as  gall-stones  [Calculus,  Biliakt]  or 
other  foreign  bodies  filling  its  canal,  certain  morbid  altera- 
tions of  tho  liver  or  duodenum  [Intestinks],  or  of  the 
duct  itself,  tumours  and  enlargements  of  a/ljacuiit  organs, 
will  alike  Tne<'h»nically  produce  jaundice,  though  their 
other  symplum.s  differ  widely.  Again,  it  is  often  a ^ylllptum 
of  intlammation  of  the  liver,  as  especially  in  yellow  fever, 
ami  of  intlammation  of  the  duodtMiuin.  But  the  mo.st  fre- 
quent cases  arc  those  which  do  not  appear  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  any  organic  disease,  but  are  accom^ranied  by  the 
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(Treptoms  of  ffeneral  di^rder  of  the  digestive  organs,  as 
nausea  or  vomiting,  thirst,  and  lots  of  appetite,  confined  or 
irregular  condition  of  the  bowels,  headache,  and  general 
uneasiness.  These  cases  generally  ootno  on  suddenly,  os  a 
sequel  of  common  diarrhma.  or  in  the  dyspeptic  and  those 
of  a sedentary  habit,  or  whose  bowels  have  been  long  in* 
active.  It  is  oAen  difficult  to  sa^  what  prevents  the 
excretion  of  the  bile;  sometimes  it  is  separated  frum  the 
blood  in  too  viscid  a form ; sometimes  mucus  annears  to  ub> 
struct  the  duct;  in  many  cases  there  is  prubaoly  S|)Osm  of 
the  duct,  as  in  those  which  occur  after  violent  fits  of  anger 
or  other  menial  affeetbn ; and  in  some  a larger  quantity  of 
bile  appears  to  be  formed  than  can  be  conveyed  away  with 
proportionate  rajpidity. 

It  is  irn|K)Ssibl6  that  anv  one  mode  of  treatment  should 
be  adopted  for  a symptom  depending  on  such  varied  causes. 
Where  the  obstruction  is  mechanical,  the  jaundice  is  of 
course  curable  only  by  the  rcraov-al  of  its  evident  cause ; 
and  in  inflammation  of  the  liver  it  is  but  a symptom  of  a 
more  im]x)rtant  disease,  to  which  tho  treatment  must  l>e 
directed.  In  the  moro  common  cases,  which,  as  (listin' 
guished  from  these,  are  sometimes  called  functional,  the 
treatment  should  consist  chiolly  of  small  doses  of  mercury, 
and  active  purgatives  containing  calomel  or  neutral  salts. 
Warm  baths  and  opium  should  be  used,  if  there  be  any 
spasmodic  pain  of  tne  right  side ; and  leeches  or  bleeding, 
it  any  inflammatory  pain  or  tenderness  be  felt.  A mild 
diet  and  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulant  drinks  or  food  should 
be  carefully  enjoined. 

JAVA,  one  of  the  Greater  Sunda  Islands,  tho  third  in 
extent,  but  tho  first  in  importance,  is  situated  between 
5*  and  8*  4'  S.  lal.,  and  l>etween  105“  1 1'  and  114“  13' 
£.  long.  On  the  south  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  norlh-wcstem  corner  of  the  island 
forms  with  the  most  southern  extremity  of  tho  island  of 
Sumatra  the  Straits  of  Sunds.  which  at  one  place  are  only 
fourteen  miles  across,  and  unite  the  Indian  C^an  with  the 
Java  Sea.  The  last-mcntioned  part  of  the  Indian  Ooenn 
washes  tho  norlhorn  shores  of  Java,  and  at  the  south* 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  it  is  again  united  with  the 
ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Hali,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is 
only  two  miles  wide.  The  length  of  Java  from  Java  Head 
on  the  west  to  East  Point  (Goat  Hoek)  is  666  miles;  its 
breadth  varies  from  56  to  135  miles.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  50.0(iU  Mjuare  miles,  or  about  that  of  England. 

The  Uland  of  Madura  is  commonly  included  in  Java, 
from  the  north-eastern  part  of  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Strait  of  Madura,  which  in  one  i»art  is  only  one  mile  broad. 
Madura  is  91  miles  long,  and  31  miles  wide  in  the  widest 
part. 

Surface  and  Soil. — ^The  southern  coast  in  its  whole 
extent  is  high  and  steep,  rising  in  many  places  )>erpendicu' 
larly  to  an  elevation  of  89  or  iOO  feet,  and  in  some  places 
much  higher.  It  runs  in  a continuous  line,  with  few  inden- 
tations, and  those  not  deep.  Consequently  there  arc  few 
places  which  have  good  anchorage,  and  as  it  is  exposed  to 
tlu>  open  ocean,  and  to  a high  swell  or  surf,  it  is  not  much 
visited  by  shipping.  Still  a few  good  harbours  occur ; the 
best  arc  Chelachap,  about  1 09“  E.  long.,  and  Pachitan,  about 
1 1 1“  £.  long. 

The  hilly  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  southern 
coast  rises  rapidly  as  wc  advance  inland,  and  probably 
attains  towards  the  middle  of  the  island  a mean  elovaliuii 
of  mure  than  1000  feet,  where  it  extends  in  elevated  plains 
with  an  uneven  or  hilly  surface.  This  hilly  country  does 
not  extend  over  tho  whole  breadth  of  the  island.  ex«n  pl  at 
the  western  extremity  as  fur  east  as  Bantam,  and  in  the 
peninsula,  which  comprehenrU  the  most  eastern  districts 
east  of  1 12“  3o'.  This  elevated  region  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous ridges  of  hills,  probably  rising  to  2000  or  2500  feiH 
shove  the  sea-level,  and  running  mostly  in  the  direction  of  : 
the  island's  length.  On  these  ridges  a considerable  number  | 
of  peaks  rise  to  a great  ele\-atiun.  It  is  staled  by  Rallies  ' 
that  there  are  thirty-oieht  of  such  peaks.  Itiey  have  all  a 
broad  base,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  to  the  summit, 
which  lias  alw  ays  the  form  of  a cone.  Tlieyarc  all  volcanic. 
Indications  and  products  of  their  former  eruptions  are 
numerous  and  unequivocal,  llie  craters  of  several  ore 
completely  oblilerated  ; those  of  others  contain  small  aper- 
tures whirdi  continually  discharge  vapours  and  smoke. 
Many  of  them  have  hu«{  eruptions  during  the  pre>cnt  cen- 
tury*, whic^  liavo  caused  great  loss  of  pn)per(y  and  life. 

The  bighMtftQtl  most  remarkable  of  tbcaovolcouic  peaks 


are  the  Fangerango,  south  of  Buitentorg,  more  than  6000 
feet  high ; Mount  (^dc,  south-east  of  the  former,  rising  to 
9883  feet;  the  Dshirmai,  south-south-west  of  Chcribon, 
more  than  8000  feet  high;  thcGcdcTegal,  near  109®  loJig., 
which  probably  attains  between  11,000  and  12,000  fi*et; 
and  Mounts  Sindoro  and  Sumbing,  called  the  Two  Brothers, 
near  llU^long.  lliree  large  volcanoes,  called  Ung’&rang, 
Murbidu,  and  Merapa,  He  in  a direction  almost  south  ami 
north  across  the  hilly  region  near  1 10“  30' E.  long.  Near 
the  eastern  peninsula  is  the  Aijuna,  10,614  feel  high,  and 
south-east  of  it.  not  far  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Smeeru, 

, urSemiru,  probably  the  most  elevated  of  these  peaks.  At 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island  near  Cape  Sedano 
is  the  elevated  volcano  of  Telkgawurung. 

The  hilly  region  contains  some  extensive  plains  and  val- 
leys of  great  feridily,  enclosed  by  the  ridges  of  hills  which 
connect  tho  peaks.  Tlie  largest  of  these  elevated  plains  is 
that  of  Bandung,  which  seems  to  occupy  nearly  the  whuU* 
tract  from  Mount  Cede  on  tho  west  to  Mount  Gede  Tegal 
on  the  cast.  It  is  of  great  fertility,  though  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  the  two  valleys  which  lie  contiguous  to  it  on  the 
east— the  Valo  of  Baiiyumos,  traversed  by  the  beautiful  river 
of  Scniyu.  and  the  Vale  of  Kedii,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Elo.  East  of  the  la^t-metitionod  valo  is  the  elevated  plain  of 
Sulo,  which  extends  round  the  town  of  Sura  kerta,  and  ex- 
hibits a great  degree  of  fertility.  The  elevated  plain  of 
Kodiri,  traversed  by  1 12“  long.,  is  equally  extensive  and 
fertile.  The  eastern  peninsula,  whose  surface  is  mostly 
occupied  by  peaks  and  high  ridges  connecting  them,  has 
only  narrow  and  close  valleys. 

Tlie  elevated  and  hitlr  region  terminates  to  the  north  in 
rather  a steep  slope,  ami  between  it  and  the  Java  Sea  ex- 
I lends  a flat  country  which  descends  im])erceptibly  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  the  very  shores,  where  it  terminates  in 
some  places  in  swamps.  Vhis  low  ivacl,  which  is  mostly 
alluvial,  is  widest  towards  the  west,  and  occupies  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  width  of  tho  island,  or  about  4U  miles,  between 
Bantam  on  the  west  and  Chcribon  on  the  cost.  Between 
Cheribun  and  Samiirang  it  is  bardly  moro  than  lU  miles 
wide.  This  portion  of  the  low  lands  is  not  equal  in  feriiUty 
to  the  iuland  districts.  In  Samiraiig  arc  the  Huts  of  Dvmak. 
which  extend  between  the  elevated  region  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Jap5ra ; they  were  once  an  extensive  swamp,  and 
arc  bardly  inferior  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the  island. 
East  of  these  flats  and  between  the  same  mountains  are  the 
low  lands  of  Jipang  and  Surab'iya,  which  terminate  on  tliu 
strait  and  gulf  of  Madura  with  the  delta  of  the  Surakiy  a 
river;  the  delta  U also  distinguished  by  its  fertility.  Thu 
low  lands  of  Demak,  Jipang,  and  Surabaya  divide  tho 
mountains  of  Jnpani  and  some  lower  ridges  from  the  ele- 
vated regions.  The  mountains  of  Japara,  which  contain  a 
peak  of  considerable  elevation,  occupy  the  peninsula  of 
Japara,  on  which  the  low  coast-tract  is  very  narrow.  Tliis 
isolated  inouiilain-systein  is  separated  by  a deep  valley, 
covered  with  alluvial  soil,  from  a low  ridge  which  occupies 
the  whole  tract  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Lorang  and  Cape 
Fanha,  and  perhaps  10  or  15  miles  inland. 

The  northern  coast  is  lined  by  numerous  small  islands, 
and  is  marked  by  many  projecting  points  and  headlands. 
Arrordmgly  the  harbours  are  numerous.  But  the  whole 
cuastline  alfords  anchorage  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  vessels  of  any  imrdeii  can  approach  all  the  principal 
slaiiotts  at  a convenient  distance  for  the  exchange  of  their 
merchandise.  The  sea  being  generally  smooth  and  the 
Weather  moderate,  the  native  vessels  and  small  craft  always 
find  suflicient  shelter  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon  by 
running  under  sonic  island,  or  passing  up  the  rivers,  whieh 
though  m general  difficult  of  entrance  on  accxiunt  of  their 
bars,  aru  for  tho  roost  ]'art  navigable  for  such  vessels  as  fur 
up  as  the  maritime  tuw'ns. 

The  soil  of  Java  is  generally  deep  and  rich.  The  lK*«:t 
soils  arc  the  alluvial  soils  along  the  beds  of  tho  river-s,  and 
on  tho  slopes  of  the  largest  mountains  ; the  worst  are  on 
the  declivities  of  the  lower  ranges.  But  though  there  ute 
these  varieties,  the  general  character  of  the  soil  is  that  of 
cxtraonlinnry  fertility.  The  eastern  districts  however  are 
superior  to  the  western.  Tho  neighbouring  countries,  espo- 
dally  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  cannot  be  cum' 
pared  with  Java  in  this  resjiect.  Tlie  best  soils  annually 
produce  two  crops  without  manure,  and  even  the  poorest 
remunerate  the  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

Hirers. — Javii  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  but  few  of 
them  have  a cousiderable  course  on  account  of  the  compa- 
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fEtiTe  narrowness  of  the  island.  There  niav  prohnbly  ho 
«fty  streams,  ^hich  in  the  vret  season  bear  down  rafts 
loaded  with  timber  and  other  rough  prwluce  of  the  country. 
Five  or  six  are  navigable  at  all  times  to  a distance  of  some 
miles  from  the  coast  Tho  rest,  in  niimlwr  many  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  are  usi^l  to  irri^io  the  dolds. 

The  Solo  River  rises  with  many  oranehes  near  the  southern 
coast  in  the  mountains  of  Damong.  and  runs  northward  to 
Sura-kerta,  where  it  is  a stream  of  considerable  depth  and 
breadth;  it  nfierwords  turns  to  the  east,  and  at  Awi  it  is 
joine^l  by  the  Madion.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth  its 
course  is  calm,  regular,  and  steady.  It  enters  the  Strait  of 
Madura  by  two  mouths  at  Gresek  and  Sidayu.  From  Sura- 
kerta  to  Grc&ek  it  is  stated  to  run  366  miles,  measured 
along  tho  windings  of  tho  river,  though  in  a straight  lino 
the  distance  is  only  140  mdcs.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
there  is  no  impediment  to  navigation.  During  tho  rainy 
sca.soa  it  is  navigated  by  boats  of  runsidcrable  size,  and 
except  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  in  seasons 
uncommonly  dry,  it  tloats  down  boats  of  middling  or  small 
Size  during  the  whole  year,  from  a considerable  distance 
above  8ura-kerla. 

The  Kediri  or  Surabaya  River  forms  nearly  a circle,  and 
hs  source  and  mouth  are  situated  almost  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. It  rises  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  Arjiina,  winds 
round  Mount  Kawi.  and  is  a large  river  at  Kediri.  From 
this  place  its  course  is  no  longiT  inlerruptc<l  by  any  impe* 
dimenc,  and  it  beam  boats  of  a very  considerable  size  to  its 
outlets  in  the  Strait  of  Madura.  Its  mouths  aro  live  in 
number,  and  they  include  a pretty  extensive  and  very  fer- 
tile della. 

There  arc  no  lakes  in  Java,  but  somo  low  lands  are  con- 
verte<l  into  temporary  swam|)s  during  the  rams.  Two  of 
these  swamps  are  of  consklerahle  extent;  ono  callwl  the 
Bmnen  Sec,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jap&ra  Mountains,  and  an- 
oUicr  not  far  from  Samiirang. 

CVtOTo/c.— In  Java,  asm  other  countries  between  tho 
tropics,  the  year  is  divided  into  a wet  and  a dry  season,  and 
ibc^e  seasons  depend  on  the  periodical  winds.  The  setting- 
in  of  these  winds  is  not  determined  within  a few  weeks; 
but  generally  the  westerly  winds,  which  are  always  at- 
tended with  rain,  commence  in  October,  become  more 
steady  in  November  and  December,  and  gradually  abate, 
till  in  March  or  April  they  are  succeeded  by  the  easterly 
winds  and  fair  weather,  which  continue  fur  the  remaining 
half  year.  The  heaviest  rains  fall  in  December  and  Janu- 
ar)',  and  the  driest  weather  is  in  July  and  August.  Yet 
even  during  the  rainy  season  there  are  many  days  without 
showers;  and  although  the  rains  sometimes  continue  for 
several  days,  and  fre<|uently  fall  in  torrents,  they  arc  nut 
roarkrsl  by  that  decidra  character,  either  of  permanence  or 
violence,  which  distinguishes  the  (leriodical  rains  on  tho 
continent  of  India.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  dry 
season.  Even  in  July  and  August  the  atmosphere  is  re- 
frcshctl  by  occasional  showers.  The  degree  of  heat  varies 
considerably  in  the  luw  lands  and  the  hilly  region.  On  tho 
low  northern  shores  at  Batavia,  Samarang.  and  Surabaya, 
the  mean  annual  heat  is  78°:  but  in  the  dry  season  the  ther- 
mometer rises  a.s  high  as  UU'’,  and  even  higher  about  three 
o’clock  in  tho  aficrniKm.  Usually  however  it  ranges  between 
70°  and  74°  in  the  evx-nings  and  mornings,  and  attains  83° 
or  86°  in  the  afternoon.  The  elevation  of  tho  interior  offers 
the  rare  advantage  that,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  tup  of  the 
mountains,  there  is  almost,  from  one  end  of  tho  island  to 
the  other,  a regular  diminution  of  temperature,  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  ten  miles.  The 
mean  heat  on  the  elevated  plains  probably  docs  not  exceed 
06®  or  68®,  and  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  ihoro  to  7'i*. 
On  the  summits  of  the  peaks  it  sinks  below  the  freezing- 
point  : ice  as  thick  as  a Spanish  dollar  has  lxH*n  found,  and 
hitar-froBt,  callerl  by  the  natives  * tho  poisonous  dew,'  hn.s 
been  ob»erve<l  on  the  trees  and  vegel.ilion  of  the  higher  re- 
gi  ins.  Hurricanes  are  unknown.  With  tho  exception  of  a 
few  days  at  the  change  of  the  nionsoon.s,  or  when  tho  westerly 
winds  arc  at  their  height,  vessels  of  any  description  may 
ride  in  safety  in  most  of  tho  bays  along  tno  northern  coast ; 
and  on  shore  the  wind  is  never  so  violent  as  to  do  damage. 
Thunder-storms  aro  frer^uent  and  destructive.  Earthquakes 
are  common  in  ihcvicinuv  of  the  volcanoes,  but  the  Eu- 
ropean towns  have  not  suffered  from  them.  Java  was  for- 
merly considered  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  countries  of 
the  globe,  and  this  cluiractcris  certainly  due  to  the  greatest 
portion  of  tho  low  coast  along  the  Java  Sea ; but  on  exami- 
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nation  it  has  been  found  that  by  for  the  greatest  part  of  th'> 
island,  in  point  of  salubrity,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
other  tropical  country. 

Produrtiofjs : Though  not  equal  to  the 

Hindus  in  agriculture,  the  JavancM;  aiofar  superior  to  their 
itnraciliato  neighbours  of  the  other  islands,  ^icy  are  well 
acquainted  with  tho  cultivation  of  rice  and  other  grains  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  hills,  which  arc  formed 
into  terraces.  They  know  likewiM)  tho  advantages  of  a 
careful  irrigation,  arid  in  some  parts  they  grow,  in  the  wet 
part  of  tlie  year,  u crop  of  rice,  and  in  the  dry  part  ^^)me 
species  of  pu]»o,  farinaceous  root,  or  cotton.  In  the  richer 
lands  however  it  is  usual  to  take  from  them  witlioul  inter- 
ruption a double  harvest  during  every  twelve  months. 
Rice  is  here,  as  in  India,  the  principal  object  of  the  liiis- 
bandman.  and  its  produce  detci  mines  the  value  of  the  land. 
Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  not  very  extensively  grown,  but  of 
late  years  its  cultivation  has  much  increased  In  ricli  hinds 
it  returns  four  or  five  hundred  fold ; and  even  in  poor  lands 
it  yields  sixty  or  seventy  fold.  Wheal  has  licen  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  and  is  cuhivaied  on  the  more  elcvoted  lands, 
but  its  produce  is  in  small  quantity  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Millet  is  grown  in  some  places  on  a limited  scale.  Among  the 
many  esculent  roots  cultivated  the  principal  aro  the  yam, 
the  sweet  potato,  the  Java  jiotato,  arrowroot,  and  the  com- 
mon potato.  Tho  last  is  only  grown  in  the  more  « levatcd 
and  colder  districts,whero  also  artichokes,  cabbages,  and  pcajs 
succeed,  but  carrots  nut  so  well.  The  Javanese  also  culti- 
vate cucumbers,  onions,  and  capsicums.  As  they  do  not 
use  butler,  they  consume  a great  quantity  of  different  kinds 
of  oil,  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  rocua-nut  tree,  the  grourid- 
nutf.drucAi's  hy),og<ra\  the  Palma Chrisli.  and  the  Sesamum. 
all  of  which  are  cultivaieil  with  considerable  care.  They 
also  plant  the  Areca  palm,  on  account  of  its  nuts,  and  iho 
Gomuto  palm,  pai  tly  on  account  of  the  toddy,  or  palm  wine, 
obtainod  from  it,  and  partly  on  account  of  a sub»tancc  re- 
souibnng  blark  horso-hair,  which  forms  between  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  is  used  for  every  kind  ufrordage.  do- 
mestic and  naval;  of  late  years  it  has  been  much  used  in 
European  vessels.  From  its  pith  a kind  of  Hour  may  be 
made,  not  unlike  sago,  but  of  inferior  quality.  There  are 
also  exteneive  planiations  of  the  betel  and  of  tobacco;  and  of 
fruit-trees  especially  iho  following  areculiivalevl:  the  plan- 
tain or  banana  {Mttsa  Paradiitacit'h  the  bread-fruit  tree 
(Arlocarptu  inma),  the  jack-tree  (.4r/ocwr7  us  integr(/b/ta), 
the  mangustm  (G’urrtHm  martgr,st<mn).  the  dunan  {Lfvrio 
2tbeihtnw:\,  the  mango  (J/cinv//era /«Aca),  different  kinds 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  Iribo,  c-speciallv  the  shaddock 
(Citrus  (Ururnaua),  the  pine  apple  (Hromfh'a  ananan),  Iho 
Jamba  (Ktigrniai,  the  Guava  (Psidium  fomi/itrum).  the 
papaya  (Carica  juiptija),  the  custard  apple  (A/iona  squa- 
mosa and  rrticidutu),  and  the  cashcvv-nut  (Anacardiiim  ora- 
drnlafe).  Besides  ihciie  the  pomegranate  {Punica  graua- 
tum)  and  tho  tamarind  (Tamarindus  InJica)  are  grown. 
Euro)iean  fruit-trees  have  not  succeedcrl ; the  grape  is  cul 
tivuted  in  several  places ; but  it  is  sehloiii  of  a trooa  quality, 
'riie  culture  of  the  pear,  the  apple,  and  the  peach  lias  been 
still  more  unsuccessful. 

The  plants  which  afford  articles  for  foreign  exportation 
are  the  coffee-tree,  the  sugar-cane,  the  pepper-vine 
nigrum),  the  canlamoui  (Amomttm  caraantomum),  ginger, 
the  sandal-tree  (Suntahim),  and  the  cotton-plant.  The 
forests,  which  cover  a part  of  the  elovaicd  region,  otpe- 
daily  in  the  caslem  districts,  contain  a great  number  of 
teak-trees,  vvhose  timber  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of 
Malabar,  but  superior  to  tliat  of  the  Birman  empire.  ElKuiy- 
wood  is  also  fu(  :td,  and  among  their  creeping  plants  are  the 
rattan  (Calamu  i Poiang,  L.),  and  tw'o  species  of  caoutclumc 
trees. 

As  dye-stuffs  there  arc  cultivated  indigo  (Imligof‘>ra 
tinctorxa),  safflower  (Carthamus  iinctnrius),  aniotto  (Pixa 
orePiuia),  and  turmeric  (Curcuma  longa,  L.).  Several  fruit- 
trees  produce  dye-woods,  as  the  sappan  z«n- 

,'a»>,  the  mangkuda  (Moritula),  and  the  ubor,  similar  to  tue 
ogwood  of  Honduras. 

There  are  two  trees  in  this  island  from  which  poison  is 
extracted, the  nnt/V/rand  tho  chettk.  The  anijar.  also  called 
the  Bopon  upas  (or  the  poisonous  tree),  is  a high  forest- 
tree,  from  whose  outer  bark  poison  is  extracted  in  the  form 
of  a milk-white  sap.  Rut  its  exhalations  arc  not  poisonous, 
nor  is  it,  as  was  formerly  supposcil.  hurtful  to  {danls  around 
it,  creepers  and  para-silical  plants  being  found  winding  m 
abundance  about  its  trunks  and  branches.  (Crawfurd.) 
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AnimaU.^'^^n  are  no  elephants  camels  or  a<we«. 
The  horse*  are  of  a araall  breed,  but  strong,  fleet,  and  well 
made.  Buffaloes  are  numerous  and  of  greater  use  iii 
agriculture  than  any  other  animal.  Black  cattle  are  rom- 
moQ.  but  much  more  »o  in  the  central  and  eastern  dtstneta 
than  in  the  western.  Goats  are  abundant,  but  slieen  are 
•carre;  both  arc  of  small  size.  The  hog  is  reared  cnieHy 
by  the  Chinese. 

Of  beasts  of  prey  there  are  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the 
tiger-cat,  and  the  jackal.  Other  wild  antnvd'*  are  the  rhi- 
noceros. the  wild  Java  ox.  the  wild  hog.  and  the  stag,  as 
Rattles  calls  it,  winch  is  perhaps  the  axis  deer. 

Of  domestic  binls  there  ore  turkeys,  geese  near  the  set- 
lletucnls  of  the  Europeans,  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigeon*. 
Among  the  wild  birds  the  most  remarkable  » the  hirtmfh 
esrulttnta,  wh(l^e  ne>ts  arc  eden.  and  exported  in  large 
quanmieslothcChincsc  market.  They  are  calletl  Salanga- 
nvsts. 

The  cayman  is  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  Java,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Rattles,  the  animal  much  mure  resembles  the  eroco- 
dilo  of  Egypt  than  the  alligator  of  America.  This  crocodile 
is  mentioned  by  Tnunberg  and  by  MandeUlo,  the  latter  of 
whom  says  that  it  nos  eaten  by  the  natives.  Of  serpents 
there  are  said  to  be  several  poisonous  varieties.  Turtle  and 
fi>h  aro  abundant  Honey  and  wax  arc  also  obtained.  Silk- 
worms were  once  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  but  this  branch 
of  industry  did  not  extend  among  the  natives. 

^JineT^t. — Fuw  minerals  aro  known  to  exist  in  Java 
Irou  is  said  to  bo  found  in  small  quantity,  and  indications 
of  gold  have  been  ob»erved  at  several  ploces.  Salt  is  mad- 
of  sca-watcr  in  some  ports  of  the  northern  coast.  Saltpetre 
is  extractoil  from  the  earth  of  some  caves,  and  sulphur  is 
found  near  the  volcanoes. 

Dirifirm*,  Tnitnt,  «#r.— The  greatest  part  of 
the  island  is  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  districts  situ- 
ated on  both  cxlremilies  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  northern  coast,  are  immediately  subject  to  them. 
But  the  southern  coa<-t  and  the  adjacent  countries,  between 
I0H*3o'and  il2*  2t>' E.  long.,  with  the  exception  uf  the  small 
district  of  Pachitan,  which  has  been  recently  ceded  to  the 
European  government,  is  subject  to  two  native  princes,  the 
Susubdnan.  or  emperor,  and  the  sultan.  Tlieir  dominions 
extend  more  than  2&U  miles  along  the  southern  coast,  and 
form  about  one-fuurtb  of  the  whole  iMnnd. 

• 1.  The  Dutch  posso'-sions  are  divided  into  17  provinces. 

Tbe  country  west  of  Mi8*  31)'  ooroprehend*  five  of  them, 
Bantam,  Batavia,  Buiicnzorg,  the  Frcanger  disincts.  and 
Cheribon.  The  low  and  alluvial  parts  along  the  coast 
are  of  considerable  fertility,  but  large  tracts  in  the  moun- 
tain-ranges still  remain  in  a state  of  nature,  and  where  the 
ground  nas  been  cleared  of  forests  they  are  now  over- 
grown with  long  and  rank  grass.  The  elevatcrl  plain  of 
oandung  however  is  well  cultivated  and  pe«>plen.  The 
Preanger  district*  are  governerl  liy  native  hereditary  princes, 
who  pay  a tribute  to  the  Duteh.  TIte  most  considerable 
and  remarkable  towns  in  this  country  are  on  or  near  tite 
northern  shores.  Sirang.  or  Ceram,  where  the  governor  of 
Bantam  resides,  is  a thriving  place  some  miles  inland,  atul 
distant  from  theanlient  town  of  Bantam,  which  has  been 
abandoned.  Batavia,  which  once  harl  a jHipulatiun  of  I fiO.UiM) 
souls,  ronlaincd  in  1834  not  rooic  than  6.1,861  iiihabiiants, 
having  been  partly  abandoned  on  account  of  its  imhealthi- 
ness.  [Batavia.]  Hut  its  suburbs,  situaitxl  nt  some  dis- 
tance and  on  a higher  level,  liave  received  a great  jrart  of 
the  population.  Of  those  suburbs  Mulenvlioi  is  built  in  (he 
Dutch  foshion  along  a wide  canal,  and  is  mostly  inlrabitcMl  by 
Europeans;  Ryswick,  the  sent  uf  the  general  governor, 
contains  a line  |ialace  and  beautiful  square,  cuHikI  the  Rm  al 
Place;  Wclicfreden,  is  the  central  point  of  the  imhlarv 
force,  with  extensive  barracks;  and  Noorflwyek  is  iiihabitiHl 
by  the  merchants  and  people  in  tnule.  Cheribon  is  a thriv- 
ing town,  with  a good  roadstea'l  and  Ih.OUU  inhabitaius ; it 
contains  a beautiml  mosque.  In  tlie  interior  of  the  cuuniry' 
is  Builenzorg,  a thriving  and  well-built  village,  4u  miles 
from  Batavia  and  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Pongcraiigo. 
It  contains  the  summer  palace  of  the  governor-general  and 
many  fine  country-houses,  A navigalde  canal  unites  it  to 
the  harbour  of  Batavia.  The  most  considvrablo  town  in  the 
Proanger  districts  is  Chanjur. 

The  Dutch  possessions  cast  of  108^  .30'  to  the  Strait  of 
Madura  contain  the  nine  provinces  of  Tcgal  and  Brebes, 
Pakalongan,  KediV,  Samkrang,  Japara,  Rembong.  Gresek, 
and  Surabaya,  They  constitute  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 


Dutch  dominions,  and  contain  the  Vale  of  Kodd,  the  AaU 
of  Demkk,  and  the  Plain  of  Surabaya.  The  chief  towns 
from  west  to  oa»t  are  the  following:—  Satukiang,  with  more 
than3U,uuu  inhabitants,  bos  an  e.xiensivoruiumvrcQ.  Foreign 
vesouU  aro  permitted  to  trade  to  it.  There  is  a mdilary 
academy.  Kembang  has  8UU0  inliabitauts  and  some  trade. 
Surabaya  ia  situated  on  the  Straits  of  Madura,  which  form 
on  excellent  and  spacious  harbour  with  goud  anchorage, 
and  secure  against  the  viulcncc  of  tlie  *ca  and  wind.  It  is 
the  most  populous  and  thriving  town  of  Java,  and  iu  popu- 
lation exceeded  8O.UO0  souls  iu  1816.  Its  harbour  is  open 
to  foreign  vessels.  In  the  interior,  in  the  Vale  of  Kc«lu, 
are  the  extensive  and  admired  rums  of  the  iciuplos  of  Boro 
Bod  or. 

The  costeni  peninsula,  which  extends  to  the  Strait  of 
Boll,  IS  less  fertile  than  any  part  of  tlie  island,  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  ^ mountains.  ]i  cuntains  three  pro- 
vinces, Passaruan,  &*suki,  and  Runyuwangi,  of  which  (be 
lost  u noted  fur  its  coffee,  which  is  sUlerl  to  be  su^wrior  tu 
that  of  Mocha,  and  fur  ibe  great  quaulity  of  sulphur  which 
abounds  here.  Passaruan  is  a small  town  on  the  sca-coast 

2.  The  dominions  uf  the  Susuhdnan,  which  coniam  a 
population  of  neaily  one  uiillioii,  consist  of  two  separate 
tracts.  The  largest  low  belweeii  IU8*'  3u'  and  I H)  E.  long., 
and  contains  the  ferule  \alu  of  Banyumas.  with  flic  town 
of  the  luime  name,  which  has  bOnO  inhubilanta  From  this 
the  smaller  portion  is  separated  by  the  Vale  of  Kedd  and 
some  territonee  of  the  SuUau.  It  lies  in  the  mtcriur  uf  the 
island,  between  1 10*^  3P'  and  i 1 1^  2u'  E.  long.,  and  contains 
toe  runidence  of  the  Susulmiiau.  called  Suis  kerto,  on  the 
Solo  River,  which  has  a |iu{>uialti)n  of  105.0U0  souls. 

3 The  temtones  of  the  Suluui  extend  between  1 10*  and 
112'’ itt'  £.  lung.,  and  contain  nearly  ruO.bUlt  inhabiianl.s. 
Ill  tbair  sasiem  disincts  ls  iho  fertile  plain  of  Kediri.  llu: 
capital  IS  Yugys-kerU,  a town  with  9U.UU0  inhabitants.  In 
its  vicinity  are  the  rums  of  Bruiubanan,  called Chamh  Sewru, 
01  the  Thoiissud  Temphs.  [Brambanan.] 

JnJu»bttantti.—'T\w  natives  uf  Java  belong  to  the  widely 
spread  race  of  the  , Malays.  They  arc  slioi  t,  ihick-sel,  and 
nibuat.  Cruwfurd  Ihiuks  that  their  medium  height  is 
about  four  ioebus  less  than  the  average  staiuic  of  Euro- 
peans. Their  lower  limbs  are  rather  large  and  heaw.but 
not  lU  formed ; lliuir  amis  are  rather  Ue-hy  than  muscular. 
Tlis  face  is  uf  a round  fuim.  the  mouth  wide,  the  teeth 
remarkably  fine,  the  chin  raiberof  a square  form,  the 
cheek  bones  are  high  and  the  cheek  cuiiMquontly  raiher 
hollow.  Tlie  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  |irominetU,  but 
never  Ual ; the  eyes  are  small  and  always  black.  11)0  com- 
plexion IS  geneially  biuwn,  and  (btrker  than  in  the  lu-igb- 
imuring  islands.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and  olways 
black.  Tiiey  have  very  htllc  U'ard.  Tlie  JjvuiieK*  are 
Mohamroedana,  but  Uie  creed  uf  ihe  Arabian  prophet,  which 
was  introduced  among  them  in  the  fuuiloenili  century,  has 
been  much  luodiDud  by  lUu  doctrines  ond  cciemumcK  of 
Buddhism.  Three  diflurciu  dialucts  of  the  Mal-iy  language 
are  spoken  on  tbeialund,  but  they  have  al&u  an  uniienisacrerl 
language  called  Kawi,  which  cuiilaius  a gn>:u  numl^r  of 
Sanscrit  woitls-  The  Javanese  have  a niitnu  literature, 
which  however  is  nut  ruiu  They  have  also  translations 
from  Uie  Sanscrit  and  Arabic;  ihc  latter  are  small  in  num- 
ber and  wlely  on  si.bjccta  of  religion  and  juiisprudeiice. 
Ill  ciMiaaiiiiti  the  Javanese  are  much  superior  lo  all  other 
nations  who  inhabit  the  Indian  Aichi}K‘1ago.  This  U evi- 
dently sliuwn  by  the  stale  uf  their  agnculturc.  though  it 
cannot  be  cum|'arv<l  with  lliat  of  ihe  Hindus  or  Chmes*!. 
In  tlie  an  of  fishing  they  are  very  ex;eil,  liKC  all  flic  other 
naiHinK  of  Uiis  iuiiiofA>ia.  They  do  nut  eat  ihcirflsli  in 
a frwdi  state:  it  is  almost  ulway.s  »altcd  or  dried.  A pecu- 
liar preivaiatiun,  called  by  the  Muluvs  blachunfi.  and  by  the 
Javanese  htut,  is  a mass  composed  of  small  fi>li,  cliieflv 
prawns,  which  is  fermented  and  dried  in  the  sim.  It  i', 
usoii  as  a univeroal  sauoo,  mure  gunorally  tlian  soy  with  the 
Ja)Mncse;  and  os  soon  a»  Europeans  have  uvercunte  their 
repugnance  to  it,  they  become  as  pmiiai  to  it  sn  the  native^. 
In  no  kind  of  manufacture  aic  the  Javoncsc  disnngm-hefl, 
except  in  working  gold.  Tlieir  rottun-cloih  iscoai.Ht  but 
of  a subslnnltal  and  durable  tcxtuiu;  a small  qimiitiiy  i- 
exported.  The  mw  silk,  imported  from  China,  is  tnn'nu- 
faciured  into  a rich  ihii  k tissue,  mmc  iUsunguishi.-d  how 
ever  by  the  quantity  of  material  wh.cb  it  contains  than  b\ 
the  beauty  of  the  W'o^kmaR^bip.  Tlie  Javaiiesi'  shuw  ul^vo 
oonsiderablo  skill  in  Ibo  conalrurtion  of  their  vcmcK  aud 
boats,  of  which  there  is  a great  variety. 
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The  wbol«|>opulaUonofJarain  1 61 A consisted  of  4,62U, 829 
nativ-iiii,  and  about  lUU.UOU  furuii^ners  setllud  on  the  inland. 
Tile  foreigners  are  Chinese,  Mala;*.  Hindus,  Arabian  uier- 
cbanta,  and  ^laves  brought  by  ilia  Europeans  and  Chinese 
fioni  Bali  and  Celebes. 

Contm^rce. — Java  is  extremely  atdl  adapted  for  an  exten* 
sive  conuuerco.  The  iskind  itself  is  rich  in  productions, 
and  its  iiortliern  coasts,  which  ai'e  arcossiblo  to  vesseds  all 
the  year  round,  lie  opposite  the  ricliest  counirioa  of  Asia 
Besides  this,  the  Dulrb  govornoicnt  has  made  it  tho  centre 
of  all  the  trade  which  Holland  carries  on  with  its  extensive 
setlluineiils  in  tho  Indian  Archi|>cIago.  All  the  goods 
dusiiiicd  fur  consumption  in  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  Borneo, 
and  the  easiern  coast  of  Sumatra,  are  sent  to  Batavia,  and 
forwai'ded  iheiicoto  the  places  rtf  cunsumpliuii-  Tbo  exports 
of  theso  couniries,  intoiidod  fur  the  European  and  American 
uiarkei,  are  Itkuwisu  sent  to  Java  and  thence  to  Europe. 
The  trade  of  tho  island  was  always  open  to  the  independent 
Asiatic  nations,  and  since  its  re-o<  ciipation  by  tbo  Dutch 
the  vesMiU  of  all  Europuati  nations  are  admitted  into  the 
{l0^l^  of  BuLavia,  iSamiraiig,  and  Surabtiva. 

The  Dutch  and  other  Euro|ieans  and  tlie  North  AinoH' 
cans  export  from  Java  ch telly  coQee,  sugar,  rice,  pepper,  and 
arrack ; minor  articles  are,  luni^  pepper,  cubub  pepper,  ginger, 
turinerut.  cajuput  oil,  lamariaus  from  Madura,  sapan,  rat- 
tans, and  some  hides  and  horns  of  buffaloes  and  oxen ; also 
ve  sels  buiU  of  luuk,  and  teak  timber.  The  imports  are 
cotton  fabiics,  especially  chintzes,  white  cottons,  handker- 
chiuis.  and  velvets;  woollen  broad-clutli ; iron,  unwrought, 
SwtKlinh  and  British;  Swoduh  steel;  sonic  cutlery,  naiU. 
and  small  anchors;  wntught  Clipper,  the  unwrought  cop{>er 
being  imported  from  Japan;  some  Ure-arms  ami  umniuiii- 
lion  ; glassware  and  earitionvrare ; opium  from  Malwa  and 
Turkey. 

d'be  Chineso  chiefly  visit  tbo  harbours  of  Batavia  and  Ba- 
iiiarung,  and  their  junks  depart  frum  tbo  harbours  of  the 
^>rovtuces  of  Quamun,  or  Canton,  Kukiaii,  and  Chekiang 
especially  Canton,  Amoy,  Changhn,  Tyauebin,  Ningpo  and 
iShangliae.  Their  iinpurtation.s,  in  the  order  of  value,  arc 
black  tea,  coarse  porcelain,  wrought  irun.  principally  in  the 
form  of  ]uins  for  the  sugar-houses,  and  other  culinary  ves>els. 
eoUon-cloth,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  e»peeiaily  satins  of 
various  colours,  with  u fuw  velvets  and  brocades,  brass  ware, 
paper,  books,  paint,  shoos,  fans,  umbrellas,  and  toys.  They 
iako  ill  return  black  pepper,  lung  pepper,  sumlal  wooa. 
mostly  ira|)oried  IVuui  the  uland  of  Timor,  belol-nut,  bee>'- 
wax,  cotton,  edible  birds'  nests,  sharks'  Gns,  rhinoceros 
burns  and  hides,  ox  and  buffalo  hides  and  horns,  European 
woollens  and  cottons. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  of  ihe  Indian  Archi- 
pela^i  carry  on  an  active  curamorce  with  Java  by  means  of 
the  Bugis,  or  inbabiiaats  of  Boni,  in  Celebes.  These  active 
navigators  and  adventurers  leave  thoir  country  iu  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eastern  monsoon,  and  carry  on  a trading 
voyage  as  they  proceed  westward,  until  ibev  reach  the  limit 
of  tiieir  navigaiiou  at  Malacca,  Penang,  and  Achin.and  pre- 
pare to  reluni  with  the  change  of  the  monsoon.  I'he  cum- 
mo<h<ies  which  they  export  from  their  own  country  and  the 
islands  which  they  vi&it  before  they  arrive  at  Java  ore,  ihu 
excellent  and  duraldo  cottou-rloih  of  tiicir  native  country, 
gold-dust,  nutmegs,  Spanish  dollars,  camphor,  frankincense, 
and  tortuiseahcll.  They  take  in  return  birds'  nests,  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  cotton  goods,  unwrought  iron,  salt,  hco, 
diffurent  kinds  of  pulso,  and  tobacco, 

Tho  iiibabitaiils  of  Curoiuaiidel  and  Malabar  bring  to 
Java  blue  coitoii-clutli,  cotton  chintz^,  and  tobacco;  and 
take  m roturii  betel-nut,  bees'-wux.  block  pep|>er,  nutmegs, 
and  mace,  brought  from  tlie  Moluccas,  ivory  and  damar 
from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  tin  from  Banca.  i 

A few  vessels  from  Mocha  in  Arabia  annually  visit  Java.  ' 
Titey  first  go  to  Malabar  and  import  cotton-cloths,  fruits,  and 
huihun  ; and  take  in  return  cloves  and  nutmeg,  black  pep- 
per. betel-nut,  rice,  and  sugar. 

It  IS  slated,  that  in  1825  tho  imports  into  Java  amounted 
to  alioul  I.UU,UiKi/„  and  the  exports  to  about  ],-13l>,UUU/. 
Thu  Dutch  imported  to  the  amount  of  about  2OO.U0Of..  and 
oxpurtud  to  the  amount  of  about  688,000/.  The  British  im« 
poriel,  narily  from  Bengal,  to  the  amount  of  l.i6,000/.,  and 
exported  to  the  amount  of  75.000/.  Hamburg  imported  to 
the  amount  of  1 1.000/.  The  French  imported  to  the  aiuount 
of  1-l.oou/-,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  16,000/.  Sweden 
impurleil  to  the  amount  of  1000/,,  and  exported  to  the 
amount  of  9000/.  The  North  Americans  imported  to  the 


amount  of  190,000/.,  and  exported  to  the  amountof  34400/, 
Morchandiso  to  the  amount  of  4000/.  was  sent  to  Moooa  in 
Arabia.  The  exports  to  China  were  estimated  at  1 13,600/,, 
and  the  imports  at  a similar  sum.  Prom  Java  were  sent  to 
the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  goods  amount- 
ing to  379.00U/.,  and  from  ibcso  islands  were  imported  others 
amounting  to  344.00U/. 

I//sfory. — Tbo  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  15M,  and 
Soon  after  began  to  form  small  seUleincnls.  Tho  Dutch 
C3>tablished  themselves  at  Batitam  in  1695.  and  in  1602  the 
English  erecloil  a factory  at  the  same  place,  which  was  (ho 
first  possession  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies.  But  the 
English  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
way  to  tho  Dutch,  who  built  the  town  of  Batavia,  and  by 
degrees  enlarged  their  duiuiiiion,  until  they  succeeded,  abovrt 
the  middle  of  the  lost  century,  in  dividing  the  empire  of  the 
Siuuhunan  into  two  parts,  and  appropriating  the  greater 
(Kiniun  of  it  to  them»elves.  The  two  sovereigns  became  st 
tho  same  time  dependent  on  (he  Dutch  government,  and 
have  since  been  obliged  to  sell  to  them,  at  fixed  and  low 
prices,  ounsiderable  (luantities  of  rice,  popper,  sugar,  and 
cuffoe.  The  Dutith  also  claim  (he  right  of  confirming  the 
suixessors  of  the  sultans.  When  Holland  was  united  to  the 
empire  of  Buiiuparte,  (ho  British  look  posses.ston  of  tho  islanc 
in  1811,  but  rcsloiod  it  to  the  Dutch  after  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte iu  1816. 

(Slavorinus,  fi^ages  to  the  Eiift  fwlirg ; RaJBcs’s  Hit 
tory  qf  Jai\i;  Crawfurd’s  Ilitlory  of  the  Indian  Arcitipe' 
Count  Hogoudofp’s  Cou/J  ri'(Hi7  .utr  Java,  ^’C. ; Ve- 
tcripiton  Giogr.,  Htahr.  el  Commerciale,  de  Java  et  deg 
autrex  Itlfs  de  CArchit>el  Indien.;  Ueher  die  Kairi  Sprache 
u«/r/cr/oWJt«’a.&c.,voiiW.  von  Humboldt,  Berlin,  1836.) 

JAVELIN  SNAKE.  [Aconti.isj  Blino-woru,  vo». 
iv.,  IX  529j 

The  cut  which  illustrates  Aeontiae  appMrs  to  have  been 
taken  from  Cuvier’s  reference  {Rigne  AniTneUy  to  Sebo,  ii., 
xxi.,  I,  which  IS  erroneous.  In  the  jdate  of  Seba  quoted, 
No.  4 may  pass  for  an  Acontica,  but  No.  1 represents  a 
totally  different  form. 


A<-oali««  MctMSrt*. 


JAXT  (now  often  written  J,igst).  one  of  the  four  circles 
into  which  tin;  kiugduni  of  Wuriemberg  is  divided.  It 
borders  on  the  north-west  on  Baden,  and  ou  the  north  and 


oast  on  Bavaria.  It  has  an  area  of  21U4  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  353,691  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  14 
high  bailiwicks.  Tbo  chief  town  is  Ellwangen.  The  princi- 
pal rivern  are  the  Ja.\t,  from  whicU  it  has  its  name,  the 


Koeber,  and  the  ReiUs.  Thu  areuiar  part  of  the  posscasioiis 
of  tho  princes  of  the  House  of  Hoheololic  is  situated  in  (his 
circle.  This  ancient  House  is  desocuded  from  Ebeilna'd, 


duke  of  Franconia,  who  died  in  918,  and  was  brother  to  King 
Conrad,  and  is  named  from  (he  castlu  of  Hohenluhe  (Hol- 


lach.  Hollo),  the  rums  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 


village  of  Hoilach  near  Uffenheim  in  Bavaria.  The  princes 
of  Hobenlolie  lust  their  sovereign  rights  on  tho  dissolution 
of  (he  German  Empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Hhuniab 
Confederation,  and  were  declared  vassals  of  the  kings  of 
Wurlemberg  and  Bavaria.  Thu  House  now  consists  of  tv 


principal  lines,  Hohenloho  Neuonslein  and  Uohe  obe 
VValdenburg.  The  flr»U  which  is  Protestant,  is  oivided 
into  three  branches : H.  Langenburg,  with  a torr'tory  of  96 
square  miles  and  16.8U0  inhabitants;  2.  H.  Ocringeu  (for 
merly  liigelfingen),  with  a territory  of  130  souare  miles  an  1 
24,870  itih.;  3.  H.  Laiigenburg-Kirehberg,  with  a terrilo>y 
of  84  square  miles  and  15,400  inh.  The  second  main  linu, 
which  IS  of  the  Human  Catholic  religion  U likewise  divided 
into  three  branches:  Hohenlobe  Waldenbunr  and  Bartev- 


stein,  with  a territory  of  148  square  miles  and  23,000  mb  i 
2.  U.  Bartenstein-Jaxtberg,  with  a territory  of  135  square 
miles  and  10,800  inh.;  3.  H.  Waldanburg-BcbiUingsiUral* 
vritb  a territory  of  125  square  milei  and  17,500  iohidiitaaii 
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JAY.  [CoBTiD.s,  vol.  viii.,  p.  S9.] 

JAYADE'VA,  a celebrated  Hindu  poet.  We  priMcw 
hardly  any  particulars  respecting  the  cireuraslanres  of  hia 
life.  It  appears  from  a itashage  in  his  poems  that  he  was 
Iwm  at  Kenduli ; but  the  position  of  this  town  is  very 
doubtful.  Some  coramcniators  place  it  in  Kalin^  others 
in  Burdwan;  but  according  to  the  popular  tradition  of  the 
Vaisbnavas,  it  was  situate  near  the  Ganges.  (Wilson,  in 
At.  Rea.  xvi.  52.)  If  tlio  verse  at  the  end  of  the  * Gita  Co- 
vinda’  is  genuine,  the  name  of  Jayadeva’s  father  was  Bhoja* 
deva,  anil  that  of  his  mother  RfimSdevt.  Accordin';  to  Sir 
William  Jones.  Jayade\-a  lived  before  CShdSsMJs.  Rra. 
iii.  183) ; but  this  is* exceedingly  improbable,  both  from  the 
artificial  roiisiruction  of  the*  verse  and  the  whole  tenor  of  iho 
poem.  Professor  Wilson  places  Jayadeva  in  the  15th  century 
of  the  Christian  pjra  {As.  Ret.  xvi.  37);  but  I^sen,  with 
greater  probability,  supposes  that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  {Prolegomena  to  the  ‘ Gtla  Govinda,’ 
pp.  iv.  V.) 

Tlio  only  poem  by  Jayadeva  which  is  extant  is  entitled 
• Gila  Govinda  :*  that  K‘ the  poem  in  honour  of  Gminda.’ 
one  of  the  names  of  Krishna,  the  eighth  avatar,  or  incarna- 
tion, of  Vishnu.  The  poem  is  a kind  of  pastoral  drama,  in 
which  the  loves  of  Krishna  and  RSdha  are  dcscrihed  in  a 
glowing  and  voluptuous  manner.  This  pnem  has  always 
been  greatly  admired  among  the  Hindus ; and  the  majority 
of  Hindu  cummentators  contend  that  it  is  not  to  be  tinder- 
slood  in  a literal,  but  in  a figurative  and  allegoriral  sense, 
and  that  the  loves orKrisIma  and  R2dha  describe  the  ‘reci- 
procal attraction  between  the  divine  goo»lness  and  the  human 
soul.’  Among  the  Europeans.  Sir  William  Jones  and  Cole- 
broukeadmil  this  allegorical  modeofinterpretationf.'i#.  Ret. 
iii.  18 1;  x.  *119):  but  we  are  inclined  to  bchuve  that  the  ‘ Gila 
Govinda.’  like  the  poems  of  llatir,  is  in  reality  wlialit  pro* 
fosses  to  be,  nu  rcly  an  amatory  iiocm  ; and  that  the  allego- 
rical iniido  of  interpretation  is  tlie  invention  of  commenta- 
tors and  sr  holiasis,  The  question  ha.s  l>een  very  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Lassen  in  his  Prolegomena. 

An  English  translation  of  the  'Gita  Govinda’  was  pub- 
lished bv  Sir  William  Jones  in  tlio  third  volume  of  the  At. 
Res.  The  original  text  was  printed  very  inaccurately  at 
Calcutta  in  IftOS;  a new  and  very  accurate  eihiion,  with 
notes,  an<l  a l.Atin  translation,  edited  by  Lassen,  was  pub- 
hahcil  at  Bonn,  183f>. 

JEAN  1..  a posthumous  son  of  Louis  X.  //M/fn,  wosbom 
in  1316.  and  livcrl  only  eight  days,  but  is  numbered  in  the 
chronological  onicr  of  kings.  At  his  death  Iiis  uncle  and 
egeni  Philippe  le  Long  assumed  the  title  of  Philippe  V. 

JEAN  11.,  son  of  Philippe  de  Valois  and  of  Jeanne  of 
Burgundy,  ascende<l  the  throne  upon  his  father’s  death  in 
135U.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  caused  Raoul, 
high  constable  of  Vrance,  to  be  beheaded  without  trial, 
on  a suspicion  of  treason,  and  he  oAerwards  invited  King 
Charles  of  Navarre,  with  whom  he  had  some  differ- 
encea,  to  an  interview  at  Rouen,  and  there  arrested  him  and 
put  to  death  scvenil  lords  of  his  suite.  The  brother  of  the 
Kiii^  of  Navarre  and  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  lords 
^jiliwl  to  Edward  111.  of  England  for  assistance.  In  1355, 
coward  sent  his  son  the  Bltu'k  Prince  into  France  at  the 
heacl  of  an  army.  After  ravaging  several  provinces  the 
Black  Prince  was  met  by  King  Jean  near  Poitiers,  who 
with  60,000  men  attacked  the  English.  10.000  in  number, 
on  the  19th  Scplerober,  1356:  the  French  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  Jean,  after  displaying  much  personal 
bravery  and  being  woundoil,  was  taken  prisoner  an<l  con- 
ducted to  London,  where  he  was  received  by  King  E«l- 
ward  with  great  honour.  Ncgtiiiattons  followed:  Edward 
offered  to  renounce  his  assumeil  claim  to  the  French  crown 
on  condition  of  being  acknowledged  as  absolute  sovereign 
of  Normandy,  Guienne,  Calais,  and  other  lands  which  had 
been  held  in  fief  by  the  former  kings  of  England.  Jean 
wanted  to  gain  time,  but  meanwhile  his  own  country  fell 
into  a stale  of  horrible  anarchy.  Tlie  citixens  of  Paris  re- 
volted against  the  Dauphin  Charles,  and  drove  him  out  of 
Pans,  and  soon  after  the  peasants  or  serfs,  so  long  op- 
pressed and  brutalized  by  the  feudal  nobility,  broke  out  into 
insurrection,  plundered  and  bunit  the  castles  of  the  nobles, 
and  ma-oiacTod  all  withm  them.  men.  women  and  children, 
with  rircumstances  of  frightful  ali-ocity.  This  servile  war, 
called  L(  Jacquerie.  fri>m  Jacques  Bon  horome,  the  nick- 
name given  m derision  to  the  French  peasantry,  lasted 
during  the  years  1357  and  1358,  until  ttic  Dauphin  and 
olhot  groat  lords,  having  collected  Ibeir  forces,  fell  upon  the 


peasants  and  massacred  them  by  thousands,  without  givint; 
any  quarter.  In  May,  1300,  peace  was  concluded  atBreti^ny 
between  France  and  England,  Edward  giving  up  his  claims 
to  Normandy  aud  France,  and  assuming  the  title  of  sove- 
reign I..ord  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dauphin, 
who  promised  to  pay  a large  ransom  for  bis  father.  Jeaa 
was  then  restored  to  liberty,  but  he  found  so  great  an  op- 
position among  his  nobles  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  coudi- 
tions  of  the  treaty,  and  was  perhaps  also  made  so  uncom- 
fortable by  the  confusion  and  wretched nesa  which  prevailed 
in  France,  that  he  resolved,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  bis 
courtiers,  to  return  to  England,  to  confer  with  Edward  upon 
what  was  to  he  dune.  On  arriving  in  London  he  took  up  his 
old  quarters  in  the  Savoy,  and  was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  Kilward.  He  soon  afler  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  died  in  London,  in  April,  1364.  He  was  succeeded 
in  France  by  his  son  Charles  V. 

JEAN  SANS  PEUR  fBotraoooNE.] 

JEAN  DE  MONTFORT.  CBrbtagnk.] 

JEAN  DANGELY,  ST.,  a town  in  the  west  of 
Franco,  ca]>ital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  deportment  uf 
Charente  Inl^rieure,  in  45®  57'  N.  lat.  and  0®  31'  \V.  long. : 
240  miles  in  a straight  line  south-west  of  Paris,  or  288  miles 
by  iho  road  through  Orlfons,  Tours,  Poitiers  and  Niort. 

This  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Buutonne,  an  alHu- 
enl  of  the  Charente,  which  here  becomes  navigable.  In 
the  dark  ages  succeeding  the  downfal  of  the  Western  Em- 
])irc,  St.  Jean  d’Ang^ly,  called  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
the  time  Angcrtacum,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Aquitaine,  who  had  a castle  here.  In  the  place  of  this 
castle,  Pepin  le  Brefbuilt  a Benedictine  monastery.  In  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  town,  then  of 
con.-idemblc  importance,  was  besieged  by  the  Hugueiiota 
under  Count  Lu  Rouchefuucauld,  a.d.  1562;  but  though  the 
majority  of  the  mlmhilaiits  were  of  the  Reformed  faith,  the 
siege  was  not  successful.  It  fell  however  into  the  bands  of 
the  Huguenots  some  lime  afler;  and  though  retaken. 
A.n.  1570,  by  the  Catholic  army  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
(aftcrwanls  Henri  IIL),  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Huguenots.  In  A.n.  1621  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
l.ouis  XIIL.  who  demolished  the  walls,  and  deprived  th« 
townsmen  of  their  municipal  privileges. 

Tins  town  appears  to  be  declining.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  commune  had  8000  inha- 
bitants: in  1831  it  had  6031  (uf  whom  5326  were  in  the 
town),  and  in  1836,  .5915.  llie  chief  trade  is  in  timber  and 
brandy.  There  arc  a college,  or  liigh  school,  a seroinarv 
for  the  priesthood,  an  agricultural  society,  a theatre,  and 
baths. 

JEDBURGH.  [RoxBUROHsHiitK.] 

JEDO,  or  JEDDO.  [Japaw.] 

JEFFERSON,  THOMAS.  From  the  American  Re- 
volution of  1776  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that 
struggle  which  has  agitated  and  still  agitates  Europe  and 
the  two  Americas.  By  whatever  words  the  character  of  this 
struggle  may  be  expresseil,— whether  under  the  name  of  po- 
pular rights  against  exclusive  privileges,  or  self-government 
or  the  government  of  the  people,  against  absolute  govern- 
ment or  the  government  of  a few,  or  by  any  other  tenns  more 
or  less  appropriate, — the  contest  is  still  going  on,  openly  and 
actively  in  those  called  free  governments,  silently  and  lan- 
guidly in  those  where  the  sovereign  power  is  opposed  to  the 
extension  or  introduction  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  con- 
test U between  progress  (not  here  considered  whether  as 
right  or  wrong)  and  standing  still;  between  change,  with- 
out which  there  cannot  be  improvement,  andadobiretu 
resist  all  change,  which  can  hardly  end  in  keeping  things 
Rtalionnry,  but  almost  necessarily  leads  to  n backward 
movement.  The  contest  is  not  only  for  the  practical  ap]di- 
cation  of  principles  in  government,  which  are  vigorously 
mainlainetl  by  the  one  parly,  and  cither  not  denied  or 
faintly  opposed  hy  the  arguments  of  the  other;  but  also  for 
the  free  eiroiession  and  publication  of  all  opinions  on  all 
subjects  affecting  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
society. 

There  is  no  individual,  cither  in  America  or  in  Europe, 
who  by  his  actions  and  opinions  has  had  a greater  inlliicncc 
on  this  contest  than  Thomas  Jefferson.  Diiring  a long  and 
laborious  life,  both  in  official  situation^,  which  gave  liiro  op- 
portunities that  his  activity  never  let  slip,  and  in  pnvaic 
li^c,  in  his  extensive  correspondence  and  intercourse  with 

Cersons  of  all  countries,  he  constantly,  perseveringly,  and 
onestly  maintained  what  ho  conceived  to  be  the  principles 
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of  pure  republican  institutions.  In  the  ardour  of  youth,  his 
leal  and  ener^ry  mainly  contributed  to  animate  his  rountry* 
iDcii  to  declare  their  indcpcndcnco  on  a foreign  power.  In 
his  maturcr  age.  wlicn  a member  of  the  General  Adminis- 
tration, he  struggled,  and  he  struggled  at  one  time  almost 
alone,  against  a monarchical  and  aristocrat  icul  faction,  to 
maintain  the  great  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  deve* 
lop  the  doctrines  of  a pure  unmixed  popular  guvernrocni. 
His  initucuce  gave  to  these  doctrines  a consistency,  and  a 
form,  and  a distinctness,  which  the  mass  of  the  nation  could 
easily  seize  and  retain.  Hu  thus  became  the  head  of  a 
party  in  the  Uniterl  States,  which,  whether  always  rightly 
appealing  to  his  doctrines  or  nut  for  the  vindication  of  their 
acts,  still  regards  him  as  the  father  of  their  school  and  the 
expounder  of  their  principles.  By  his  plain  and  unaffected 
manners,  and  the  freedom  with  which  ho  expressed  bis 
opinions  on  all  subjects,  he  gave  a practical  example  of  that 
re|tvihlican  simplicity  which  he  rultn'ated,  and  of  that  free 
inquiry  which  he  urged  upon  all.  Such  a man  must  always 
have  many  friendi  and  many  enemies.  From  his  friends 
and  admirers  he  has  received,  perhaps,  not  more  praise 
than  those  who  believe  in  the  truth  of  iiis  doctrines  and  the 
purity  of  his  conduct  arc  bound  to  bestow ; by  his  enemies, 
both  at  homo  and  abroad,  he  has  been  blackened  by  every 
term  of  abuse  that  bigotry,  malice,  and  falsehocKl  can  im'ent. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  Aprils,  1743,  nt  Shadwell, 
now  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  in  Vii^inia.  Hu  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of 'William  and  Mary,  at  WtUiatnshurg, 
then  the  capital  of  the  colony,  where,  under  Dr.  Small,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Ihu 
collegu,  ho  Htudiod  mathematics,  ethics,  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  His  education,  owing  to  the  care  of  this 
excellent  instructor  and  his  own  industry,  must  have  been 
of  a superior  kind.  In  addition  to  his  TOneral  acquirements, 
ho  roaac  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  best  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  and  to  (he  end  of  his  long  life  retained  his 
ability  to  read  them.  Mr.  Jefferson  studied  law  under  Mr. 
Wythe,  then  a lawyer  of  eminence.  He  made  his  firet  op- 
pearanco  at  the  bar  of  the  General  Court  in  1767.  at  the  agu 
of  twenty-four,  about  two  years  after  the  misunderslanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  (he  Colonies  had  commenced. 
He  practised  for  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  General  Court, 
and  was  gradually  rising  to  the  first  rank  as  an  accurate 
and  able  lawyer,  when  he  was  called  away  to  more  im- 
portant duties  by  the  political  events  that  preceded  the 
American  Revolution.  In  1709  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  the  county  of  Albemarle.  In 
the  session  of  (his  spring  tliu  House  unanimously  came  to 
resolutioius  in  opposition  to  those  which  had  been  lately 
passcil  in  England  by  boih  houses  of  parliament  on  the 
affairs  of  Massachusetts.  This  measure,  which  was  occom- 
anied  with  the  declaration  that  the  right  of  laying  taxes  in 
'irginia  w.as  exclusively  vuslcil  in  its  own  legislature,  and 
others  of  a liko  tendency,  induced  the  go>*ernor.  Lord  Bote- 
tourt. abruptly  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The  next  doy  the 
members  met  nt  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and  entered  into 
articles  of  ngrecraont,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  not 
to  import  or  purchase  certain  specific  kinds  of  British  tner- 
nhandise,  till  the  act  of  parliament  for  raising  a revenue  in 
America  was  repealed;  and  (hey  recommended  this  agree- 
ment to  he  adopted  by  their  constituents.  Eighty-eight 
members  signed  the  agreement,  among  whom  were  George 
Wa'hington.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  others,  who  afterwards 
took  a distingubhcd  part  in  public  affairs.  I 

In  1773,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  on  active  member  in  organizing  : 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Inquiry,  j 
the  main  objecisof  which  were  to  procure  early  intelligence  ' 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament,  and  to  main-  | 
tain  a constant  communication  among  all  the  Colonics.  On 
(he  dissolution  of  the  A-svinbly,  in  May.  1774,  by  the  go-  j 
vernor,  l.,ord  Dunmorc,  cigbly-nin©  members  met  at  the  j 
Raleigh  X&^'orn<  among  other  things,  recoromcndeil 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  communicate  with  the 
Committees  in  the  other  colonies  ‘on  the  expediency  of  ap- 
|H>inling  deputies  for  (he  several  colonies  of  British  America, 
to  meet  in  General  Congress,  at  such  place  annually  as 
should  \tc  thought  mo^t  convenient,*  to  consult  on  their 
common  interests.  It  was  also  forthwith  agreed  that  the 
Tiiembers  who  might  be  elonted  under  the  writs  at  that  lime 
issuing  m the  colony  of  Virginia  should  meet  in  Omren- 
tion  ut  Williamsburg  on  the  1st  of  August  following,  in 
order  to  appoint  delegates  to  llie  Congress,  if  such  General 


I Congress  should  be  approved  by  the  other  colonies.  The 
I Convention  did  meet,  and  thus  formed  the  6rst  popular  a»- 
' sembly  in  Virginia  uncontrolled  by  governor  or  council 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  one  of  ("ho  deputies,  prepared  in- 
structions for  the  delegates  who  might  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. Beinjj  prevented  by  illneiis  from  attending  on  this 
occasion,  his  instructions  were  laid  on  tho  (able  for  neiusal, 
and  were  generally  approved,  but  thought  loo  bold  in  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  Still  the  Convention  printed  them, 
in  tho  uirm  ofa  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  * A Summary 
View  of  tho  Rights  of  British  America.'  Tito  Convention 
drew  up  another  set  of  instructions,  which,  though  not  so 
strong  as  Mr.  Jefferson’s,  expressed  with  great  clearness 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country,  and  the  grievances  of  which  the  colonies  had  to 
complain.  Tho  General  Congress,  consisting  of  fifiy-fi\o 
members,  met  at  Philadelphia,  September  4,  1774.  The 
disputes  which  had  broken  out  between  Lord  Duninore  and 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia  were  continually  increased  by 
fresh  causes  of  mutual  irritation;  and  the  governor  at  last 
thought  it  prudent  to  remove  himself  and  his  family  into  a 
British  ship  of  war  which  was  lying  at  York  in  York  River. 
His  whole  conduct  during  this  period  was  feeble  and  con- 
temptible. His  last  acts  from  his  head-quarters  at  Norfolk 
were  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  on  tho  nvers  and  bays  by  a 
predatory  kind  of  warfare,  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  the 
colony,  and  to  give  frewlom  to  such  of  tho  slaves  as  would 
bear  arms  against  their  masters.  At  last,  after  sotting  fire 
to  Norfolk,  lie  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  ships,  and 
soon  alter  to  leave  the  country.  Thus  ended  the  colonial 
government  in  Virginia. 

On  the  21st  June,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  scat  in 
the  General  Congress,  as  ono  of  the  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  appointed  one  of  a committee  for  preparing 
a declaration  of  the  cause  of  taking  up  arms.  A part  of  the 
address  which  he  drew  up  wwa  finally  adopted,  and  no  doubt 
greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  the  more  decisive  decla- 
ration of  tho  following  year.  In  1776,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
again  a delegate  to  Congress,  and  ono  of  a committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a ueclanilion  of  independence.  The 
committee  was  chosen  in  tho  usual  way,  by  ballot,  and  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
he  was  deputed  hy  the  other  members  to  make  the  draught. 
Before  it  was  shown  to  the  committee,  a few  verbal  altera- 
tions were  made  in  it  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  (afrerwards 
President)  Adams.  After  being  curtailed  about  one-lhird, 
and  receiving  some  slight  alterations  in  the  part  retained,  it 
was  agreed  to  by  tho  House,  July  4,  and  signed  by  alt  the 
members  present,  except  one.  This  instrument  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  remarks.  It  has  both  merits  uud  de- 
fects; but  it  sened  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intuinicd, 
and  its  author  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  niighiy 
question  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  re 
ferred  to  the  decision  of  the  sword,  the  only  altoriialivu  then 
leR  except  unconditional  submission. 

Before  their  adjournment  the  Virginia  Convention.  July 
5,  had  elected  Mr.  Jefferson  a delegate  to  Congrciks  for  an- 
other year ; but  he  declined  the  bunour  on  various  ground-;, 
among  which  was  his  desire  to  assist  in  reforming  iln^  taws 
of  Virginia,  under  the  new  constitution,  which' hail  jn>l 
been  adopted.  Congress  also  markefl  their  sense  of  his  ser 
vices  by  appointing  him  joint  envoy  to  Franco,  with  Dr 
Franklin  and  Silos  Deane;  but  domestic  considerations  in 
ducod  him  to  decline  this  honour  also. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Jefferson’s  public  life  is  interwoven 
with  tho  history  of  his  native  State,  and  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  war  he  look  no  part  in  mili- 
tary movements.  He  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  part  of 
1779,  1730.  and  part  of  1781,  in  which  year  the  state  suf- 
renrd  considerably  from  the  incursions  of  Lord  Cornwallis; 
and  nt  the  close  of  his  period  of  office  ho  narrow  ly  esca|)ed 
being  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel  Tarlctou  in  his  own  house 
at  Monlicello. 

In  May.  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  by  Congress 
minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  five  years,  during 
which  he  was  actively  employed  in  promoting  the  general 
interests  of  his  country',  and  in  keeping  up  an  extensive 
correspondence,  llis  industry  and  methodical  habits  en- 
abled him  to  devote  a great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  exa- 
mination of  cveiything  that  could  in  any  way  prove  bene- 
ficial to  his  countrymen.  His  correspondence  during  this 
period  shows  tho  variety  of  his  pursuits,  his  unweancil 
industry,  and  his  unbounded  zeal  tor  every  improvement 
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Uiftt  couli  boMfli  the  looial  cooditioo  of  man.  HU  remarka 
on  the  political  troublet  of  France,  of  which  he  witnctoctl 
the  bt^inuing.  are  oharactehied  by  hU  uaual  cloaencaa  of 
obAervatioQ.  and  by  hU  aanguine  anticipatiuuii  of  the  bencBl 
Uiat  aould  reault  from  U)o  people  being  called  to  ^licipole 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power.  After  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  they  will  alill  be  read  with 
Interest 

Ho  returnoil  to  America  at  tlie  cloae  of  1769,  and  eauy 
in  the  next  year  he  was  appointe<l  secretary  of  state  by  the 
president  ueneral  Washington.  Ho  held  this  office  till  the 
end  of  1793,  when  he  resigiuxh  From  1793  to  1797  he 
liveil  in  retirement  In  1797  he  was  elected  vioe-president 
of  the  United  States;  and  in  18U1  was  chosen  president  in 
place  of  Mr.  Adams,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
whom  tho  election  devolved  in  consequence  of  the  equal 
division  of  the  electors’  votes  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Colonel  Burr.  Ha  was  elected  a second  time,  and  after 
fulfilling  hU  term  of  eight  years  retired  to  his  favourite 
residence  at  Montkellu,  near  the  centre  of  tho  state  of 
Virginia. 

On  Mr.  Jefferson’s  retirement  from  tho  presidency  of  the 
United  Slates  he  rot-ei\ed,  in  the  form  of  a farewell  address, 
tlio  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  of  his  native  State, 
February  9ll»,  1609.  After  bricUy  recapitulating  the  lead* 
ing  measures  of  his  administration,  most  of  which  faction 
itself  must  allow  wero  ominenlly  calculated  to  Momole  the 
happiness  of  tho  nation  and  secure  those  republican  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  constitution  was  founded,  the  General 
Assembly  conclude  with  bearing  testimony  to  his  unvarying 
singleness  of  purpose,  fruin  tho  days  of  bU  youth,  when  he 
reaisted  tho  governor  Duninore,  to  lus  retirement  from  the 
higiicat  honours  whicli  tho  united  nation  could  bestow. 
This  address,  which,  in  point  of  stylo,  is  more  free  from 
objection  than  most  American  productions  of  the  saine 
class,  is  such  as  few  men  on  retiring  from  power  have 
received,  and  it  was  offered  for  sorvices  which  few  have 
perforiued. 

In  this  document,  among  the  advantages  for  wliicb  the 
nation  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Juffurson’s  uduiiuislratioo,  the 
acquisition  of  I.«uisUna,  and  with  it  tho  fVco  navigation  of 
Uie  Mississippi,  are  not  forgotten.  Mr.  Jefferson  early  saw 
the  importance  of  tho  United  States  possessing  this  great 
outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  Western  states,  and  strongly 
urged  it  while  lie  was  secretary  of  state  under  Gcuoral 
Washington.  Tlio  object  was  accomplished  in  1693,  when 
Louisiana  was  purchased  from  the  Freucli  for  13,999,999 
dollars. 

Mr.  Jefferson  himself  thought  that  the  most  important 
service  which  be  ever  rendered  to  his  country  was  his 
oppuaition  to  the  federal  party  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Adams,  while  he  was  himself  vicc*pre?iidont  of  tho  United 
Stales.  Himself  in  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Gallatin  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  hod  alone  to  sustain  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  and  to  keep  the  republican  parly  together.  The 
re-actiou  that  ensued  drove  Mr.  Adams  from  bis  office,  and 
placed  Mr.  Jefferson  tburo.  Mr.  Joffersons  adminUtratiun 
was  characterised  by  a xealous  and  unwearied  activity  in 
the  prumuliun  of  all  those  measures  which  he  believed  to  be 
for  the  general  welfare.  Ho  nover  allowed  consideiations 
of  relationship  or  friendship  to  bios  him  in  the  selecliun  of 
pro}x:r  persons  for  offices;  he  always  found,  as  ho  says, 
that  there  were  bettor  men  for  every  place  than  any  of  liis 
own  connexions. 

Thu  last  years  of  liis  life,  though  spout  in  retirement, 
were  not  wasted  in  inaclirity.  He  continued  his  habits  of 
early  rising  and  constant  occupaliun ; ho  maintained  a very 
extonsivo  correspondence  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; re* 
ceived  at  hia  table  a great  number  of  vUiturs,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  foundation  and  direction  ul  the  Uni- 
vcruily  of  Virginia,  which  was  established  by  the  stale  of 
Virginia  near  me  village  of  Charlottesville,  a few  miles  from 
Monticello. 

No  person  but  Mr.  Jefferson  couhl  have  had  influence 
enough  to  induce  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  grant  tho 
necessary  funds  for  the  endowment  of  ibis  university. 
Though  often  baUled,  he  finally  succeeded,  by  tho  help  of  liis 
friend  in  that  body,  in  oblauiing  ample  grants  for  the 
buildings,  library,  and  the  salaries  of  the  professors.  He 
planned  the  buildings  himself,  and  superintended  their  oruc- 
tion  ; drew  up  with  ^ own  hand  a well  digested  and  copious 
catalogue  of  books  for  a library,  a large  part  of  which  were 
purchased  in  Europe  and  ready  for  use  w hen  the  university 


opened  in  1825;  and  he  vent  so  far  as  to  prevail  with  th« 
Visitors  of  the  in^^litutiou  to  send  an  agent  to  Europe  to 
select  four  of  the  professors.  This  last  circumstance  would 
show  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  cherish  such  an  unreason- 
able hostility  to  Great  Britain  os  hLs  enemies  have  charged 
him  witlu 

Tlie  lust  letter  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  published  correspon- 
deuce,  and  it  is  probably  tlie  last  that  he  wrote,  is  in  reply  to 
Mr.  WoigUtraan  of  Wasliington  on  behalf  of  the  citiicus  of 
AVasbingiun,  who  had  invited  Mr.  Jeffersuu  to  the  cclebra* 
tion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  independenre. 
Ills  health  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  iiiviiation. 
His  reply  is  characteristic.  Tlie  real  for  republican  insiiiu- 
tioiis  which  had  animated  him  during  a lung  life  still  plows 
Warm  and  fresh  in  the  letter  of  a man  uf  Uio  age  of  four- 
score and  three,  suffering  under  a painful  maiady.  His 
firm  conviction  in  the  truth  of  those  principles  which  he 
hud  luaintaiucd  through  life  appears  struncer  as  be  ap- 
proaches the  termination  of  hia  career.  Ho  died  July  4iu, 
1826,  the  day  of  the  celebration,  just  half  a century  after 
tliat  on  whien  tho  Declaration  of  Imlepcndcnco  was  signed. 
Mr.  Adums  died  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Jefferson  it  buried 
in  the  grounds  near  his  own  house.  A simple  iiiscnptiun, 
which  was  found  among  his  poper-i  after  his  death,  record- 
ing him  us  the  author  uf  the  Declaration  uf  American  Iti- 
dependence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  fur  Religious  Free- 
dom, and  Father  uf  the  University  uf  Virginia,  is  placed  on 
his  tomb.  Thu  fact  uf  his  having  been  prcbideiit  uf  the 
United  Stales  is  not  mentioned. 

The  latter  days  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  embittered  by  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  which  w ere  owing  in  some  measure  to  tlie 
neglect  of  his  estates  during  his  lung  absence  cm  llw  public 
service;  and  in  a grout  degree  to  an  obligation  which  be 
incurred  to  puy  a meud's  debts  (see  an  excellent  letter  to 
Mr.  Madison,  February  1 7th,  1826). 

I In  tho  4ih  vol.  of  his  Memoirs,  &C.,  p.  439,  are  printed 
his  ' Thoughts  on  Lotteries,'  which  were  written  at  Ute  time 
when  he  was  making  his  application  to  the  legislature  uf 
Virginia  for  iierniisbiou  to  sell  bis  property  by  lottery,  io 
iO'dcr  to  pay  liis  debts  and  make  some  provision  for  his 
family.  The  general  ut>mmenis  in  defence  of  lotteries  are 
characterized  b)  Mr.  Jefferson’s  usual  feUcity  of  expression 
and  ingenuity,  and  they  are  also  in  like  manner  pervaded 
by  the  fallacies  which  are  involved  in  many  of  his  political 
and  moral  sjioculatiuus.  But  this  iiapcr  has  merits  which 
entitle  it  to  particular  attention.  It  contains  a brief  reca- 

itulatiun  of  uis  services ; and  is  in  fact  the  cpitciuie  uf  the 

fe  of  a man  who  for  sixty  years  was  actively  ami  UM-fully 
employed  for  hia  country.  *1  catiie,’  he  says. ' uf  age  in 
1764,  and  was  soon  put  into  the  nomination  of  justices  of 
tho  county  in  which  1 live,  and  at  tlio  first  election  following 
1 became  onu  of  its  representative^  in  the  legislature;  1 
was  tlumcc  sent  to  tho  old  Congress;  then  employed  two 
years  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Wytho  on  iho  levisal  and 
reduction  to  a single  code  of  the  wiiole  body  of  the  BntUh 
Statutes,  the  acts  of  our  Asvscmbly,  and  curtain  parts  of  the 
common  law:  then  elected  governor;  next  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  Congress  again;  sent  to  Europe  os  mimsier 
plenipotentiary ; ap]K>imed  secretary  of  stale  (o  the  new 
guvemmont;  elected  vice-president  and  president;  and 
lastly,  a visitor  and  ruetor  oi  tho  university  of  Virginia.  In 
these  different  offices,  with  scarcely  any  interval  between 
them,  I have  been  in  the  public  .service  now  sixty-one  years, 
ami  during  the  fax  greater  )iurl  uf  that  time  in  foreign 
countries  or  in  otl>er  states.* 

This  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  public  lifu ; to  fill  u 
up  would  bo  to  write  the  hisiwy  of  the  United  Staiefi,  from 
the  troubles  which  preceded  the  Derlaiutioti  of  Indepen- 
dencti  to  Mr- Jeffersoa’s  retircmeiil  from  the  presidency  in 
leon. 

Tlie  paper  from  which  we  have  already  made  one  extract 
presents  us  with  his  services  in  another  point  of  view,  still 
mure  interesting.  It  is  an  epitome  of  those  great  measures 
which  were  due  mainly  or  entirely  to  his  firm  resolution, 
unwearied  indusliy,  and  siu^'leness  uf  mind,  in  his  pursuit 
of  objects  which  he  boUoved  essential  to  the  stabdtty  and 
happiness  of  his  country. 

* If  Icgislativo  services  are  worth  mentioning,  and  the 
stamp  of  lilicrality  and  equality,  which  was  necessary  to  be 
imprussud  ou  our  Uws  m Uie  first  crisis  of  our  birth  a»  a 
nation,  was  of  any  value,  they  will  find  that  the  leading 
and  most  important  laws  of  that  djy  were  prejiared  by  my- 
self, and  carried  chiefly  by  my  efforts;  suppuitod,  ludeou 
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byabis  and  (bithful  coadjutors  from  the  ranks  of  the  House, 
very  effective  as  seconds,  but  who  would  not  have  taken  the 
field  as  loaders. 

* The  prohibition  of  the  further  importation  of  slaves  was 
the  first  of  these  measure*  in  lime. 

' TTiis  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  entails,  which 
broke  up  the  hereditary  and  high-handed  aristocracy,  which, 
by  accumulating  immense  masses  of  property  in  single 
lines  of  families,  had  divided  our  country  into  two  distinct 
orders  of  nobles  and  plelieians. 

‘ But  further  to  complete  the  equality  among  our  citizens, 
so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  republican  government, 
it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  principle  of  primogeniture. 

1 drew  the  law  of  descents,  giving  equal  inheritance  to  sons 
and  daughters,  which  made  a part  ol'thu  revised  code. 

'The  attack  on  the  establishment  of  a dominant  religion 
was  first  made  by  myself.  It  could  be  carried  at  first  only 
hy  a suspension  of  salaries  for  one  year,  by  battling  it  again 
at  the  next  session  for  another  year,  and  so  from  year  (o 
year,  until  the  public  mind  \vas  ripened  for  the  bill  for 
establishing  religious  fretdom,  which  I had  prepared  for 
the  revised  code  also.  This  was  at  length  established  per- 
manently, and  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madison,  being  myself 
In  Eurow  at  the  time  that  work  was  brought  forward. 

•To  tnese  particular  servu-es  I think  I might  add  the 
establishment  of  our  university,  as  principally  my  work,‘ac* 
knowledging  at  the  same  time,  as  1 do,  the  great  assistance 
received  from  my  able  colleagues  of  the  visitation.  But 
my  residence  in  the  vicinity  threw  of  course  on  mo  the  chief 
burden  of  the  enterprise,  as  well  of  the  buddies  os  of  the 
general  organization  and  care  of  the  whole.  Tne  effect  of' 
this  institution  on  the  fbture  feme,  fortune,  and  prosperity 
of  our  countiy  can  as  yet  bo  seen  but  at  a distance.  That 
institution  is  nowguafifieil  to  raise  its  youth  to  an  order  of 
science  unequalle<f  in  any  other  slate  ; and  this  superiority 
will  be  the  greater  from  the  free  range  of  mind  encouraged 
there,  and  the  restraint  imposed  at  other  seroinanea  by  the 
shackle*  of  a domineering  hierarchy  and  a bigoted  adhesion 
to  antieni  habits.* 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a member  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lature, he  marie  an  effort  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves; 
but  all  proposals  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  for  stopping  the 
imi^riatiim  of  slaves,  W'crc  discouraged  during  the  colonial 
government.  Tho  importation  of  slaves  into  Virginia, 
wheihcr  by  »ea  or  land,  was  stopped  in  1778,  in  the  thiitl 
year  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  a bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  wliieh  passed  milhoul  opposition,  and,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  oh-erves,  * slopped  the  inen^aso  of  the  evil  by  im- 
portation, leaving  to  future  efforts  its  final  eradication.'* 
The  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Entoils  wa*  not  carried  with- 
out some  opnosition,  and  that  for  the  abolition  of  tho  Esta- 
blished Anghcan  Cliurch  was  not  finally  carried  till  1786, 
though  before  the  Revolution  the  majority,  or  at  least  a 
large  number,  of  the  people  had  liecomc  dissenters  from  tho 
church.  The  reason  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  majority  of 
the  legi-lafure  being  churchmen. 

My.  Jefferson  married,  in  1772,  Martha  Skelton,  the 
widow  of  Baihurst  Skelton.  Slie  died  ten  years  afier  their 
marriage.  One  daughter,  and  a numerous  family  of  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren,  survived  him. 

Ho  was  the  author  of ‘Notes  on  Virginia,’  which  have 
been  several  limes  printed;  but  his  reputation  os  a writer 
rests  on  his  official  i»a|>€rs  and  corresi>ondence,  of  w hich 
latter,  we  l>elieve,  that  which  is  miblishcd  forms  only  a part 
ofwliat  he  left  behind  him.  * llis  letters,’  as  his  biogra- 
]>hcr  remark.*,  ‘ especially  those  of  his  latter  years,  ore 
written  with  great  elegance  and  felicity.  They  have  all 
the  ease  of  Addison,  with  far  greater  precision.  His  style 
is  always  natural,  (lowing,  and  perspicuous;  rarely  imagi- 
native and  never  declamatory’.  It  was  occasionally  marked 
by  neolo/ism*  where  he  thought  there  were  no  opt  words  I 
already  in  use.  It  was  neither  diffuse  nor  concise,  but  more  ' 
inclmt^  to  the  ferroer.’  * As  an  author,  he  has  left  no  roe- ; 
morial  that  is  worthy  of  his  genius  ; for  the  public  papers  ^ 
drawn  by  him  are  admired  rather  for  the  patriotic  spirit 
which  dictated  them  than  for  the  Intellectual  power  which 
they  exhibit.  They  presented  no  occasion  for  novelty  of 
thougkit  or  argument  or  diction.  His  purpose  was  only  to 
make  a judicious  and  felicitous  use  of  that  which  evcrylwly 
know  and  would  assent  to;  and  this  object  ho  has  emi- 

* Act  lallcofar'*  * Statemat  Laov,’  471.  ActecclMtaz  teauita 

of  or  (UvM  le  uillc,  to  beU  tec  is  too  naple.  Uculue,  ol,  p. 


nently  fulfilled.’  But  one  of  his  letters  (Tucker’s 
Jejfer^ton,  ii.,  p.  381)  is  of  iUself  enough  to  exalt  him  to  the 
rank  of  a first-rate  writer.  In  a few  words,  he  has  sketched 
the  character  of  General  Washington— with  a fidelity  which 
belongs  only  to  intimate  knowledge,  with  a sincerity  and 
love  of  tnith  which  ennoble  himself  no  lest  than  the  subject 
of  his  eulogy,  with  a precision  and  a force  unrivalled  by 
any  literary  essay  of  this  kind,  and  with  that  profound  but 
well-tempered  admiration  and  respect  which  arc  due  to  the 
memory  of  so  wise,  so  good,  and  so  great  a man.  Much  has 
been  said  and  conjectured  as  to  tho  religious  opinions  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  one!  his  supposed  infidelity  has  been  the 

f ground  of  much  bitter  attack  on  his  character.  In  the 
alter  part  of  his  life  he  used  to  call  himself  a Unitarian, 
when  questioned  on  the  subject  by  any  of  his  friends.  Per- 
haps his  published  correspondence  presents  the  best  means 
of  judging  of  his  religious  opinions.  Though  decidedly 
approving  of  the  morality  which  the  Gospel  inculcates,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  can  be  ranked  among  any  particu- 
lar class  OT  believers.  (Tucker’s  of  Je^'Tson,  2 vols. 
London,  1837;  Jefferson's  3fr/nor>»,  Corrc.r/;onrfe/ifc.  &c.. 
London,  1S29;  Jottmal  !•/ Education,  No.  VII.,  On  the 
Univerrity  (\f  Virginia,  ^ Professor  'Tucker.  This  niHice 
is  reprinted  from  the  * (Ellery  of  Portraits,*  with  a few 
alterations  and  additions.) 

JEFFERSONITE.  a variety  of  Pyroxene.  [Ptjioxbnb.] 
JEJU'NUM.  [iNTESTINBS.l 
JELLY.  [Food.] 

JENA,  a town  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Saxo-Weimar,  is 
situated  in  a romantic  valley,  partly  surrounded  by  sleep 
naked  mountains,  at  tho  conflux  of  (he  Loutra  with  tho 
Saale,  over  which  there  is  a stone  bridge  of  nine  arches: 
50*  56'  N.  lat,,  II*  37^  E.  long.  It  consists  of  the  town, 
through  which  the  Leutra  flows,  and  of  tho  suburbs.  The 
ramparts  and  moat*  which  formerly  surrounded  the  (own 
have  nearly  disappeared.  Jena  is  the  i^eat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal  for  the  Saxon  Duchies  and  the  principality  of 
Reuss,  and  of  several  learned  societies.  It  is  however  chiefly 
celebrnled  for  its  university,  which  was  founded  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Elector  John  Frederick,  who  p^assing 
through  Jena  in  1547,  as  a prisoner  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  advised  his  three  sons  to 
make  Jeua  the  nurse  of  the  sciences,  and  the  preserver  of 
tho  pure  Protestant  faith,  instead  of  Wittenberg,  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived.  The  advice  was  followed,  and  when  tho 
elecUir,  having  rccovereil  his  liberty,  returned  in  1552,  a con- 
siderable nuTiilwr  of  students  went  out  to  meet  him.  It 
was  not  till  aAcr  long  negotiations  that  it  obtained  from 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  all  the  richts  and  privileges  of  a 
university,  and  was  solemnly  opened  as  such  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1558.  It  has  always  been  its  chief  boast  that  it 
has  zealously  endeavomed  to  take  adv'anlage  of  the  new 
views  which  nave  been  opened  fh>m  time  to  time,  especially 
in  philosophy.  Tliis  tcnaency  is  evident  in  the  two  literary 
iournals,  one  established  in  1 785  by  Schutz,  and  one  in  1805 
by  Eichsiadl.  Tlie  celebration  of  the  festival  on  the  Wart- 
burg.  the  foundation  of  the  Bursclienschaft,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  Sand,  the  assassin  of  Kotzebue,  had  resided 
la-st  at  Jena,  did  much  injury  to  the  university.  These 
matters  have  in  lime  been  looked  upon  in  a less  unfevour- 
able  light,  and  the  prohibition  to  Prussian  subject*  to  study 
at  Jena,  issued  in  1819,  was  revoked  in  1825.  The  prim  e* 
of  Saxe•Weiraarhn^•eBlwo)S  encouraged  tli©  universiiy,  and 
in  imr  limes  it  has  been  much  benefited  by  a reform  of  the 
statutes,  both  oftlKi  university  and  the  several  faculties,  by 
new  laws  fur  the  students,  and  a considerable  addition  to  its 
fumU.  The  salaries  of  the  professors  have  been  increased,  and 
a philological,  theological,  and  homiletic  seminary  founded. 
Tho  university  has  a large  library,  and  there  are  in  connec- 
tion with  It  a botanic  garden,  a veterinary  school,  a Kchool 
of  midwifery,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a clinical  institution, 
a collection  of  physical  and  mathematical  instruments,  a 
cabinet  of  minerals,  all  observator}',  &c.  There  are  18  re- 
gular and  15  extraordinary  professors,  and  several  private 
teachers,  making  in  all  above  51).  The  numl*cr  of  students 
in  1637  was  569.  The  population  of  the  town,  exclusive  of 
the  university,  is  5792.  Jena  has  acquired  additional  cele- 
brity in  our  times  fhim  the  disastrous  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  on  the  Mth  of  October,  1806,  between  the  Prvi8.sian 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  French  under 
Napoleon,  in  which  tho  former  was  totally  defeated  and 
the  duke  mortally  wounded.  The  conseoucnces  of  the 
battle  were  even  more  fatal  to  Prussia  than  uxe  battle  itself. 
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tnd  ended  in  the  com|>l«te  tuhjugation  and  humiliation  of  he  ^ras  occupied  in  the  most  anxious  labours  to  diffiiaa  tfaa 
the  kingdom.  Jena  and  its  environs  huffured  considerably,  advantages  of  his  discovery  both  at  home  and  abroad  : aod 
and  what  is  now  called  tlw  Eiebenplutz  was  the  site  of  28  1^  had  Uie  satibfaelioi)  of  knowing  that  vaccination  bad 
Ituiiiw^  which  were  burnt  on  that  ucciuiou.  e\en  then  shed  iis  ble>».ings  o\er  every  civiliztsl  nation  of 

JENKSEI.  [SiutHiA.]  Uie  world,  prolonging  life,  and  pruvvniing  the  ravages  of  live 

JEMSEISK.  rSiHEatx.}  most  terrible  scuurgo  to  which  thu  human  race  was  subject. 

JENNER,  EDWARD,  M.D.,  w'ns  bom  in  1749,  at  | Jenner's  other  works  all  uvuioe  the  sainu  patient  and 
Berkeley,  in  Gloucestersliire.  of  which  his  father  w as  ricar.  philosophical  spirit  which  led  him  to  hii  iirreui  discovery. 
Uc  was  educated  at  Cirencester,  and  apprenticed  to  Mr.  The  chief  of  them  was  a paper  ‘On  the  Natural  lluiory  of 
Ludlow,  a surgeon  at  Sudbury.  At  the  conclusion  of  bis  Uie  Cuckoo,’  in  which  he  first  describesl  that  bird's  iiahii  of 
iuipronitceship  be  went  to  London,  and  become  a pupil  of  laying  its  eggs  biugly  in  the  uesU  of  Mnoller  species  to 
Jolm  Hunter,  with  whom  lie  resided  fur  two  v ears  while  mlioiu  it  leaves  the  otlice  of  incubation  and  of  rearing  the 
studying  mc<!icine  at  St.  George's  ilosuiUil,  and  with  whom  young  one.  which,  when  a few  days  old,  acquires  the  sole 
bis  philosophical  habits  of  mind  ana  his  love  of  natural  possession  of  the  nest  by  tho  expulsion  of  its  hghlful 
history  procured  him  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship,  occupants.  Indeeil  he  gaiue«l  so  much  credit  by  Uiia  ]>optfr, 
In  1773  he  returned  to  hU  native  village,  and  practise<l  as  that  he  was  recommended  not  to  send  Ins  account  of  loc* 
a surgeon  and  apothecary'  till  1792,  when  he  deieriuiiie<l  to  cination  to  the  same  Sucieij,  lest  it  sluiuld  injiu'e  the  scien- 
conflne  himself  to  medicine,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  tific  reputation  which  he  had  already  obtaim^. 

M.D.  at  St.  Andrew's  University.  Tho  life  of  Jenner  has  been  written  by  his  fiiend  Dr. 

But  the  history  of  Jcnticr's  professional  life  is  embodied  Baron  of  Gloucester,  in  2 vuls.  bvo.  Five  loedals  have 
in  that  of  vaccination.  While  at  Sudbury  he  was  surprised  been  struck  in  his  lionour,  of  wliich  lliiee  were  produced 
one  day  at  hearing  a cuuntrywonmn  sav  that  she  could  in  Germany,  and  a statue  is  erected  to  him  m lusnaiivo 
not  take  the  smallpox  because  she  had  fiad  cow]mjx  ; and  county.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  public  lesti- 
n]Hm  inquiry  he  Icarncil  that  it  was  a popular  notion  in  moni^  awarded  by  his  country  to  tlic  man  wbuso  unaided 
tli.il  district,  that  milkers  who  had  been  infected  with  a intellect  and  industry  have  added  more  years  to  the  lives 
peculiar  eruption  which  sometimes  o<x:urrcd  on  the  udder  of  men  than  the  united  labours  of  any  century,  w-eie  grants 
of  tho  (*ow  Were  completely  secure  against  the  smallpox,  of  10,01)0/.  and  20.000/..  which  were  voted  to  him  by  the 
The  medical  men  of  the  district  told  him  that  the  security  House  of  Commous  in  1802  and  18u7. 
which  it  gave  was  not  perfect;  they  had  lung  ktiown  the  .lENYE.  [HiNOtrsTAX,  p.  216.] 

opinion,  and  it  h.'ul  been  cuiuinunicated  to  Sir  George  JENYNS,  SOAME.  born  1704,  died  1787,  eigoyed  a 

I^kcr,  but  he  neglected  it  s»  a popular  error.  Jenner  coii^idcrable  rvputatiou  in  his  lifetimo  from  the  Inippy 
during  his  pupilage  repeatedly  mentioned  the  facts,  which  acciilunt  of  uniting  good  birth  and  fortune  with  a creditable 
had  from  the  first  made  u deep  impression  on  him,  to  John  share  of  literary  accomplishment  and  success,  llis  family 
Hunter, but  even  lie  disregarded  them;  and  all  to  whom  property  was  at  Botlislmin,  near  Cambridge;  he  was  edn- 
thc  subject  was  broached  either  slighted  or  ridiculed  it.  rated  at  St.  John's  College ; elected  M.P.  for  the  ouuniy  iu 
Jenner  however  still  pursued  it;  nc  found,  when  in  1741;  for  (he  borough  of  Dumvich  in  17j4;  for  tho  town 
practice  at  Berkeley,  that  there  were  some  jversons  to  of  Cambridge  in  1761,  w hich  last  he  represented  until  his 
whom  it  was  impirssiblc  to  give  smallpox  by  inoculatiou,  withdrawal  from  public  life.  In  1763  he  wa»  made  a luid 
and  that  all  these  had  bad  cowpox;  but  that  there  were  of  (rode,  and  he  held  tiiat  office  in  spite  of  puliiieal  changes 
others  who  had  had  cowpox,  and  w'ho  yet  received  smallpox,  until  its  abolition  in  1 780.  being  a ^leady  supi>orter  of  all 
Tliia.  after  much  labour,  led  bim  to  tbe  discovery  that  the  existing  adiiiini»tratiomi.  A»  a verMhur  lie  is  elei;uiU  and 
cow  was  subject  to  a variety  of  eruptions  of  which  one  only  sprightly  ; bomclimes  rather  free:  his  pucins,  which  ronHUl 
had  the  power  of  guarding  from  smallpox,  and  that  this  <>f‘T]iu .\rt  urDoucing,’ 1728.aud  ‘ Misccl)a.iie».’  1770,have 
(which  ho  called  tnc  true  cowpox)  could  be  effectually  found  admis^ton  into  the  2nd  and  3rd  cdiUuui>uf  Juhn»oa’» 
communicated  to  the  milkers  at  only  ooo  period  of  its  Poets.  His  prose  works  are: — ].  * A free  Inquiry  into  tho 
course.  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,'  1766.  Ihis  unsatisfactory 

It  was  about  1780  that  the  idea  Orst  struck  him  that  it  atlerapt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  diHicult  of  moral  pruhlvuis 
might  bo  possible  to  propagate  the  cowpox.  and  with  it  the  was  very  ably  and  severely  criticised  bv  Dr.  Jobiison  in  Uio 
security  from  smallpox,  first  from  the  cow  to  the  human  ‘ Literary  Magazine,’ and  this  rebuke  Jenyns  seems  never 
body,  and  tbenre  from  ono person  to  another.  In  1788  he  to  have  forgiven.  (See  Boswell's  Lift',  under  tlie  abuvo 
carriv.'d  a drawing  of  tho  casual  disease,  as  .<«en  on  the  veai*.)  2.  ' View  of  the  Internal  Evidcnceof  ihcCliristian 
hands  of  milkers,  to  Loudon,  and  showed  it  to  Hunter,  Uehgion,'  1776,  for  the  divine  origin  of  wbicii  he  urguea 
Cline,  and  otliors  ; but  still  none  would  either  assist  or  en>  from  its  utter  variance  with  the  prindpit.'s  of  human  reason, 
courage  bim ; sc^ticism  or  ridicule  met  him  everywhere.  This  was  a curious  ground  for  a friend  to  take ; and  though 
and  it  was  not  tiTl  179C  that  he  made  the  decisive  experi-  the  biHik  obtained  much  praise,  there  were  many  als>>  who 
ment.  On  the  14th  of^Iay  (a  day  still  commemorated  by  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a disgui««d  cnemv.  This  doc* 
an  annual  festival  at  Berlin)  a boy  aged  eight  years  was  not  seem  to  have  been  tho  case;  Jenyns,  though  cnco  a 
vaccinated  with  matter  taken  from  the  hands  of  n milkmaid ; sceptic,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a prufe'^Mid,  anil,  as 
he  passed  through  the  disorder  in  a satisfactory  manner,  Boswell,  who  was  no  friend  to  him,  iHihcvud,  u sincere 
and  was  inoculated  for  smallpox  on  (he  1st  of  July  follow-  Christian.  3.  Dissertations  on  vnriuus  subjects,  1782. 
ing  without  the  least  effect.  Jenner  then  entered  on  an  I'liese  arc  political  and  religious.  His  prose  writings  have 
extensive  aeries  of  experiments  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  ublnincd  much  praise  fur  elegance  of  style,  art,  shrouduea^ 
1798  published  Ihi  first  memoir,  * An  Enquiry  into  (he  of  remark,  and  nntne^  of  illnstratiim : but  his  talent  was 
Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolee  Vaccina?.’  It  excited  better  ^ui(cd  for  the  lighter  and  more  showy  parts  of  liiera- 
the  greatest  interest,  fur  the  evidence  in  it  seemed  cunclu-  tnru  than  for  mei.vphysics  and  conlruvci>ial  iheolu^’y.  Ho 
sive;  yet  the  practice  met  with  opposition  as  severe  as  it  publi.vhcd  some  pieces  not  here  menlionefl.  His  Works  uro 
was  unfair,  and  its  success  seemed  uncertain  till  a year  had  collectvHl  in  4 vol».  8vOn  1 790  3,  with  a Life,  W Mr.  Cole, 
passctvl,  when  upwards  of  seventy  of  the  principal  phy-  JKR-FALCON,  or  GYB-FALCON,  the  I^nglish  name 
tic-iunsand  !4urgcons  in  lAindon  signed  a declaration  of  their  of  the  Falco  hhndirus  of  Latham,  Ctr/aut  of  the  Freiu  h. 
entire  confidence  in  it.  An  attempt  w-ns  then  made  to  of  tho  Aiilicnt  BriiUh.  [Falcon • u.e,  vul. 

d«  privc  Jenner  of  the  merit  of  his  discovery,  but  it  signally  x.,  p.  l8'2-[ 
failed,  and  scientific  honours  were  bcsiowod  upon  him  JERBO,\.  [Mrmn.stj 

from  all  quarters.  Nothing  howevqr  could  induce  him  to  JEREMIAH  (Ileb.  VTOT:  I.XX,  •'l.p.puri.oiieof  the 
leave  his  native  village,  and  all  his  correspondence  sliows  • 

that  the  purest  benevolence,  rather  than  ambition,  had  prophets  of  Judah,  the  writer  of  the  erentcr  part  of  the  book 
been  the  motive  which  actuated  all  his  labours,  ‘ Shall  I.‘  m the  Hebrew  cauon  uhich  bears  hi»  name,  and  of  ibe 
he  says  in  a letter  to  n friond,  • wljo,  even  in  the  morning  of  mIiuIc  of  the  b<K>k,  succeeding  it  in  tiial  tauoii,  called  ‘ The 
ray  life,  sought  the  lowly  and  si-quc^tcrcfl  paths  oflife.  the  Lnmcntaliuna.’ 

valloy  and  not  the  roountoin—vliall  1.  now  my  evening  is  | He  was  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  being  the  son  of  Hil- 
fas!  approaching,  hold  mjvelf  up  ns  an  object  for  fortune  kiali,  a priest,  whose  residence  was  at  Analholh  in  the  land 
and  for  fhroo?  My  fortune,  with  whut  llows  in  from  mv  ‘ of  Benjamin,  about  Uueo  miles  north  of  Jorusnium.  Tiiis 
profi^vsion,  is  ompU  sufficient  to  gratify  iny  wishes.*  TJI  j wo  leam  fioin  the  general  title  to  lii»  book  of  Propbuciu* 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  which  temmiatcd  suddenly  tn  1823, 1 (chap,  i.,  \cr.  J ),  aud  that  uile  sets  dLuncUy  bulbre  us  tho 
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fwrlod  through  wbiob  h«  flourwhod.  He  vm culled  to  the  people  to  continue  in  theland  till  they  ihould  be  forciblyex* 
pn^hotic  office,  being  then  in  hii  >’outb,  in  the  thirteenth  pelled.  ThiswaBdistasteful  toapoworful  party,  who  thuughi 
year  of  King  Joiiah,  which,  according  to  the  received  chro-  they  saw  in  Egypt  a safe  place  of  retreat  fn>in  the  power  o( 
nology,  was  639  years  before  the  Christian  sera  comroenoes.  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  who  ftnally  led  the  people  thai  le- 
He  continued  in  the  prophetic  office  till  the  eleventh  year  mained  into  that  country,  carrying  Jeremiah  with  ihum. 
of  King  Zedekiah,  that  b,  till  688  B.C.  Nearly  all  the  They  settled  at  a place  called  Tapbanbes,  which  U probably 
prophecies  collected  in  this  book  were  delivered  by  him  in  the  Daphnm  of  the  Greek  geogrsphers.  The  forty-fourth 
tbow  reigns,  and  in  the  intermediate  reigns  of  Jeboabas,  chapter  is  an  exhortation  which  he  delivered  to  bu  coun- 
Jehoiakim.  and  Jeboiaebin,  the  unhappy  family  of  Joiiah.  trymen  in  Egypt.  But  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  we  are 
He  consequently  witneteed  the  death  of  Joeiah,  who  was  carried  hack  to  the  times  of  King  Jehoiakim ; so  little  of 
slain  in  battle  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  depoeition  of  Je>  order  and  regularity  is  there  in  the  making  up  of  this  book, 
hoahas,  and  the  two  great  invasions  of  the  kingdom  of  After  this  there  follow  various  predictive  discourses  deli- 
Judah  by  Nebuebadnestar,  king  of  Babylon,  who  in  the  veredby  Jeremiah  at  various  and  uncertain  periods  con- 
first  carried  away  Jehoiachin  and  many  ox  the  people  eop-  ceming  other  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Moabites, 
tive^  and  m the  second  carried  away  still  more,  with  Zede-  Ammonit^  Edomites,  and  others,  ending  with  an  awful 
kiah  the  king,  whose  eyes  he  caused  to  be  put  out  when  he  denunciation  against  ^bylon.in  which  the  utter  desolation 
had  slain  bit  sons  and  many  of  his  nobles  in  his  pretence,  of  that  great  and  (lourisbing  city  is  predicted,  and  the  return 
Then  it  was  that  ensued  the  burning  of  the  king’s  palace  of  the  people  from  their  long  captivity.  The  prophec  y of 
and  of  the  temple  which  had  been  erected  by  Solomon,  and  the  utter  abohtiou  of  Babylon,  so  that  its  site  should  become 
of  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  that  fatal  fifth  month  ond  a place  for  the  abode  of  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  is  very 
seventh  day  of  the  month  which  was  long  remembered  in  remarkable. 

the  calendar  of  Jewisli  calamities.  ThesacreU  books  containno  laterinformationconccrning 

Hiese  things  saw  Jeremiah  ; and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  prophet  than  that  he  was  among  those  who  went  lu 
this  scene  of  misery  his  voice  was  often  raised,  as  one  Tapbanbes.  But  some  of  the  early  Cuistian  WTiters  relate 
of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  to  deplore  thecalamities  which  of  him  that  be  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  countrymen  in 
fell  upon  nis  country,  or  with  the  voice  of  warning  to  call  E^pt  for  preaching  against  their  idolatry, 
his  couDtryixMn  to  depart  from  the  offences  which  had  Two  very  different  accounts  arc  given  of  the  occasion  ot 

provoked  those  sufferings,  and  to  turn  tbems^ves  to  God,  which  he  wrote  the  book  of  lamentations.  The  old  opi 
both  inoutwardobservancesandininwardpurilyandeoiifor-  nion,  after  Josephus,  was  that  it  was  written  on  the  death 
mity  of  heart.  of  King  Josiah:  but  the  later  and  more  probable  opinion 

His  contemporaries  in  the  prophetic  office  were  in  the  is  that  it  isabewailing  of  theloststate  of  Judmawbenithad 
earlier  pehods  Zepbaniah  and  Hatnkkuk,  and  in  the  latter  suffered  so  dreadfully  from  tlm  armios  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
his  mra  approaches  near  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  It  is  a very  tender  and  pathetic  poem,  consisting  of  five 
The  book  entitled  his  Prophecies  is  a collection  of  such  portions,  or,  as  they  may  be  consider^,  distinct  elegies, 
prophecias  or  exhortations  as  he  delivered  at  various  tiroes,  Tbe  structure  is  very  artificial,  the  successive  stanzas  in 
mingled  with  relations  of  historical  events.  Tlie  last  chap-  each  of  the  elegies  beginning  with  the  letters  of  tire  alpha- 
ter,  tbe  fifty-second,  is  wholly  historical,  and  is  supposed  to  bet  taken  in  order.  Some  of  the  Psalms  are  also  in  their 
have  been  written  by  some  other  person,  not  improbably  stgucturo  of  this  form. 

Eire,  and  to  be  intended  as  a kind  of  introduotkm  to  tbe  Some  persons  have  imagined  that  they  see  in  the  style  of 
book  of  Lamentations  which  follows  it.  But  tbe  most  re-  Jeremiah  proofs  of  or^nal  rusticity.  Thcro  are  not  tbo  dig- 
markable  eircurostanoe  reUting  to  the  composition  of  tbe  nity  and  splendour  of  Isaiah,  but  Ihore  are  great  beauties 
book  is  tbia,  that  the  various  prophecies  are  put  together  peculiar  to  this  prophet,  whose  province  appears  rather  to 
without  any  regard  to  the  order  of  lime  in  which  they  were  be  the  expression  of  grief  and  concern  timn  of  glowing 
delivered.  At  the  bsmnning  indeed  we  have  tlm  account  indignation, 
of  his  call  to  tbe  propnetic  office,  but  as  we  proceed  we  toon  JERICHO.  [Syria.1 

find  that  we  have  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Je-  JERICHO,  ROSE  OF,  is  tbe  popular  name  of  a plant 
boiakim  following  others  which  were  delivered  many  years  called  by  botanista  Anastatica  Hiorochuntica.  It  is  a native 
after  in  the  reign  ofZedekiah.  of  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and,  when  alive,  ia 

However,  this  does  not  lead  to  any  serious  inconvenience  a small  incontpicuoua  annual,  wiih  branches  regularly 
or  occasion  any  important  difficulty,  as  we  are  generally  in-  spreading  round  the  centre.  When  it  dies,  these  branches 
formed  in  whose  reign  snd  at  what  time  the  several  distinct  curl  up  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  ball,  and,  the  root  decaying, 
prophecies  were  delivered.  They  srevery  easily  distributed  are  blown  about  in  the  dry  weather  which  succeeds  their 
m ihe  chronological  order  by  any  one  who  is  desirous  to  do  sliort-Uved  growing  season.  If  at  tliat  time  they  are  placed 
so,  and  thus  to  obtain  a more  distinct  idea  of  the  object  of  Mn  a wet  situation,  their  hygrometrical  properties  cause  them 
the  prophet,  and  the  relation  of  these  compositions  to  the  to  anfokl,  and  to  assume  something  tbo  appearance  of  a 
time  at  wbieh  be  lived : and  on  this  account  we  omit  tite  rose,  a simple  phenomenon  to  which  the  people  of  the  East 
chronological  arrannment  of  the  several  prophecies,  either  have  attached  the  fable  that  the  plant  first  blossomed  at  the 
as  following  Dr.  Blayney,  or  the  German  critic  Rosen-  moment  when  our  Saviour  was  Imrn,  and  that  now,  if  put 
muller,  or  proposiim  any  other  of  our  own.  Those  who  into  water  when  labour  commences,  it  will  indicate  by  its 
desire  to  read  the  ScripMres  with  understanding  can  have  expansion  the  progress  of  parturition,  and  will  finally  ex- 
no  more  agreeable  and  profitable  exercise  than  thus  to  refer  pand  when  the  chiM  is  bom.  The  Jews  call  it  Kaf  Maryam, 
the  writinsa  i^tbe  prophets  to  tbe  period  of  Jewish  history  or  St.  Ma^'s  Flower. 

to  which  they  belong,  and  to  obaerve  bow  suitable  they  are  JEROmE,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  ibo  Church, 
to  tbe  then  state  of  the  people  of  God,  and  to  tbe  character  and  accounted  tbe  roost  learned  of  all  the  Latin  Fathers 
which  the  propheta  sustained  among  them.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  both  tbe  Greek  and  Hebrew 

Tbe  tone  in  which  Jeremiah  addressed  the  people  was  lansniages. 
frequently  disapproved  by  the  political  authorities  of  tbe  His  core  was  from  a.o.  340.  about  wUch  time  he  was 
time.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  ever-faithful  witness  to  born,  to  a.d.  420,  in  which  year  he  died.  He  was  a native 
tlie  Moat  Hign.  and  lo  have  sought  to  support  his  honour  of  Pannonia,  but  came  early  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
as  well  in  the  good  days  of  King  Josiah  as  m the  evil  days  under  the  grammarian  Donatus.  When  he  bad  received 
of  bis  <legenerate  sons.  In  the  later  reigns  it  was  said  that  baptism  in  token  of  his  professing  the  Christian  faith,  he 
be  dispirited  the  people,  and  that  thev  were  rendered  by  entered  upon  a long  course  of  travel.  He  visited  Gaul,  where 
him  less  energetie  in  the  resistance  which  thev  offered  to  he  remained  some  lime,  and  afterwards  travelled  in  Thrace, 
the  armies  of  Chaldiea.  This  led  to  his  being  placed  under  Ponius,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  When  be  was 
resiraiut  and  punished.  about  thirty  be  b^n  to  be  noted  for  bis  theological  know- 

Hitherto  our  remarks  have  been  confined  to  the  first  ledge.  In  a retirement  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself 
furiy-two  ehapters  and  to  tbe  fifty-second,  the  last.  But  in  Syria  be  was  disturbed  on  a suspicion  of  the  want  of 
when  we  arrive  at  the  forty-third  tranter  we  find  a new  and  perfect  soundness  in  tbe  foilh.  This  determined  him  to  go 
vei7  important  oircumstanee  in  the  lifo  of  Jeremiah.  In  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  captivity  was  Jeremislt.  Hebrew  language  as  the  bnt  roeens  of  enabling  him  to 
carried  away  with  his  countrymen  and  king  to  Babylon : he  understand  the  Scriptures  rightly,  not  only  of  the  Old,  but 
etill  remained  in  Judsm.  laraeuting  her  (alien  and  desolate  also  of  the  New  Testament.  In  a.d.  382  he  returned  to 
stat^  and  exhorting  and  eneouragiog  tbo  remnant  of  the  Rome,  having  spent  some  time  at  Constantinople  on  his  . 
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wty,  where  at  that  (tme  lirc<)  St.  Gregory  of  Nazitnzua,  I 
a cclobratcfl  {irearher.  At  Rome  he  became  secretary 
to  PojK>  Damnsua.  There  appear  to  be  circumstances 
in  the  life  of  Jerome  at  thia  period  which  are  not  cleared 
up.  It  is  iiowuver  certain  that  Serkiua,  the  successor 
of  Damosus,  had  nut  the  tame  esteem  for  him  whtch 
Dama-^us  had,  and  that  Jerome  left  Rome  and  returnetl 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  There  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a monastery  it  Bethlehem. 

In  this  retirement  he  employed  himsdf  in  writing  on  the 
questions  which  then  dirided  the  opinions  of  Cliristians, 
and  here  it  is  believed  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

Many  of  the  writings  of  Jerome  are  come  down  to  us. 
Severalofthemare  merely  mnt roversial ; but  there  areothers 
ofa  more  sterling  and  lasting  value,  llteaearp,  his  treatise  on 
the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  elder  Christian  Fathers,  and 
liis  Commentaries  on  the  Propltetical  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  several  of  St. 
Paul's  Rpistles.  But  what  raav  be  rogaided  as  his  greatest 
Work  is  a translation  of  the  books  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  LAtin,  which  translation  has  been  always 
highly  valued  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  which  is  that  known 
in  the  Church  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  a questiim 
amongst  the  learned  how  fkr,  and  whether  at  ail,  he  embo- 
died an  older  Italic  version  in  his  tronslation.  If  it  a'as 
the  first  olTurt  at  bringing  the  Scriptures  udlhin  the  reach 
of  the  great  muUitiMle  who  knew  no  other  language  but 
the  Latin,  it  was  a great  and  noble  work,  which  ougt  • to 
place  its  author  high  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Htshop  Warburton  says  of  Jerome,  that  ' he  is  the  only 
fbilier  that  can  be  eahM  a critic  on  the  sacred  writings,  or 
who  followed  a just  or  reasonable  method  of  criticising.'  A 
treatise  of  his  was  oneof  the  Arst  books  printed  in  England. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  U that  of  VaUarsias.  in  10 
folio  volumes,  printed  at  Verona,  1734 — 40. 

JEROMB  OF  PRAGUE.  [Htiss.} 

JERSEY,  an  island  in  tho  English  Channel,  about  IR 
miles  soutlv^ast  of  Guernsey,  roea.<iuriug  in  a straight  line 
bt'twecn  (he  nearest  points  of  the  two  islands;  between  49° 
9'  aiwl  49“  Ifi'  N.  lal.,  and  1*  68'  and  2*  14'  W.  long.  Its 
I'onu  approximates  to  a quadrangle,  having  its  sides  fkeing 
tlie  four  cardinal  points.  Its  greatest  lentrth  Aom  east  to 
West  i»  about  13  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  ftooi  north  to 
south  about  7 miles.  Of  its  areawu  have  no  account:  the 
p(ipulatk>n  in  18.31  was  3G..‘)82. 

'Jlie  surface  of  the  island  has  a gradual  slope  from  north 
to  south.  On  the  north  side  tho  coast  is  abrupt,  rising  to  the 
height  common))-  of  inn.  sometimes  of  20u  1^,  and  broken 
by  a succession  of  small  bays  aud  cos'es,  one  of  which, 
Houley  or  Boutay  bay,  has  been  several  tiroes  surveyed, 
in  ortler  to  the  formation  of  a naval  station,  for  vhioh  iU 
cn^y  access  and  good  anchorage  seemed  to  offer  consider- 
alde  lariliiies.  A pier  on  a limited  scale  has  been  erected 
here  by  the  Rtntes  of  Jersey.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
i'land  nre  two  bays,  St.  Catherine  on  the  north-east,  where 
tl>e  coast  is  abrupt ; and  Grouvillo  on  the  south-east,  with 
a low  shelving  l>each.  On  tlie  west  side  is  the  wide  shallow 
Imy  of  St.  Onun,  with  a shelving  sandy  boach,  skirted  in 
nearly  all  its  extent  by  ledges  of  rooks.  On  the  south  side 
»f  the  island  tlie  rhamclor  of  the  coast  is  less  unilbrm : at 
the  liottom  of  the  deep  bays  of  Bt.  Aubin  and  8t.  Brelade 
it  is  low  and  shelving,  with  a broad  belt  of  sand  nearly  a 
mile  wide  in  St.  Aubiii's  bay,  and  dry  at  lowwater.  The  bead- 
innds  at  the  south-west  point  of  the  island,  and  between 
tlie  before-mentioned  bays,  are  luAy  and  abrupt ; between 
Si.  .Aubin's  bay  and  the  south-east  |Kiint  of  the  island  Uie 
const  is  low.  but  skirted  by  extensive  ridges  of  rocks.  St. 
Aubin’s  bay,  on  which  stand  the  towns  of  St.  Ilelicr  and 
>St.  Aubin,  is  the  most  frequented  ; but  most  of  the  bays 
uffbrd  anchorage. 

Groups  of  rbeks  surround  llio  island  at  \-arious  distances 
from  it : there  are  also  many  banks  and  shoals. 

'l*he  siirfso:  of  the  island  is  everywhere  undulating. 
The  ^’alleys  generally  run  from  north  to  south  ; they  are 
narrow  at  the  north  end,  where  tlie  high  ground  fonns  an 
almost  unbroken  hit),  and  grow  wider  as  they  approach  the 
southern  coast,  where  they  expand  into  several  flats  of 
goiKl  pasture  land.  A few  ^-alU^  open  to  tbs  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  tho  island.  The  principal  water-courses 
flow  from  north  to  south ; they  are  more  considerable  than 
from  the  size  of  the  island  would  bo  suppoeed,  and  servo 
to  give  rooriun  to  several  mills.  The  valleys  watered  by  these 
streams  ate  * as  rtfa  io  beauty  as  wood,  pasturage,  orchard. 


I a tinkling  stream,  and  glimpses  of  the  sea  can  make  them.* 
(Inglis’s  Channel  J$lan^.y 

Thu  high  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  granitic  rocks ; the  southern  part  of  a 
mass  of  schistose  rocks  incumbent  upon  them.  The  high 
rocks  which  stretch  away  to  sea  all  round  Jersey  seem  to 
be  of  granitic  formation.  The  rocks  along  the  nortlieni  roast 
consist  for  the  most  psrt  of  sienite;  they  present  perpen- 
dicular foces  to  tlie  sea,  and  aro  everywmre  intersected  by 
perpendicular  veins  running  north  and  south,  whieb  have 
formed  many  mnsrkablo  caverns  where  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  see.  The  sienite  is  quarried  on 
the  nortlmm  coast ; part  of  the  stone  is  used  on  the  island, 
part  is  exported  to  Guernsey  and  England,  and,  in  time  of 
ace,  to  r ranee.  No  raelallic  traces,  except  of  iron,  have 
en  observed  in  Jersey  ; the  achistose  rocks  have  not  af- 
forded any  slates  for  economical  purposes;  nor  does  the 
island  yiekl  any  lime.  Jersey  was  until  of  late  yean  ill 
provided  with  roads,  for  tlie  <xd  roads,  though  naroerous, 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient.  The  new  roi^s,  which  are 
also  numerous,  are  wide  and  well  conatrueled,  and  traverse 
the  island  in  many  directions 

The  climate  of  Jersey,  from  Its  insulsrsituation,  is  nfilder 
than  that  of  other  placM  under  the  same  latitude,  and  (he 
mean  annual  temperature  is  higher  flian  that  of  any  part  of 
England.  Snow  and  conlinu^  frost  are  rare,  but  there  is 
much  rain,  and  the  dews  are  very  heavT.  High  winds  aro 
prevalent  and  violent ; gales  iVequenUy  blow,  especially  flora 
the  west;  a perfectly  calm  daV  even  in  summer  is  rare. 
TIic  predominant  dise.ises  are  rheumatism,  chiefly  chronic, 
liver  complaints,  indigestion,  dropey,  hypochondriasis,  and 
romittont.  typhoid,  and  intermiUent  fevers.  Rheumatism, 
the  most  prevalent  disease,  is  ascribed  to  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Tho  stale  ofagriculturo  in  Jersey  it  baekwaitl,*whirh  is 
partly  owing  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  property,  arising 
from  tbe  custom  of  gavelkind.  Rents  are  about  4/.  lUs. 
per  English  acre  for  (ho  avernge  of  good  land,  and  eImvo 
5/.  for  the  best.  The  expenses  of  the  former  are  however 
light,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  great.  Wheat  it 
the  princqial  grain  crop;  barley  is  grown,  and  some  oats; 
parsnips  are  oxtensirely  mwn  and  used  for  fattening  bogs 
and  bullocks.  lArtatoes  for  exportation  are  widely  and  in- 
creasingly cultivated.  Lucerne  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
crops.  A considerable  )K>rtion  of  the  land  is  laid  out  in 
orchards : tho  apples  are  converted  into  cider,  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  produce  of  the  island ; then  follow 
potatoes,  lucerne,  and  wheat.  Tlio  princip^  manure  is 
vraic  ot  sea-weed,  citlior  fresh,  or  after  it  has  boen  burnt 
for  Aicl ; fresh  vTain  is  preferred  for  great  land,  vraic  ashes 
for  other  crops.  Fallows  are  seldom  seen.  The  wheat  har- 
vest commences  about  the  beginning  of  August.  Tbe  com  - 
mon  English  fouits  are  raiieu  in  Jersey,  and  the  mebn  and 
the  grape  grow  in  the  open  air. 

The  row  in  an  object  of  great  attention  in  Jersey.  The 
breed  is  one  varie^  of  that  known  in  England  as  the  Al- 
derney, but  is  ooosidered  to  be  deterionting.  Jersey  butter  is 
in  hign  esteem  ; and  groat  quantities,  flesh  and  salt,  ara 
exported.  A fow  sheep  are  kept  only  by  the  poorer  cUsses 
who  have  right  of  common.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
horses : the  breed  was  crossed  with  tho  Cosaek  horses  dur- 
ing the  stay  of  some  Russian  troops  in  bland  In  the 
year  I8UU.  Of  game  there  arc  the  hare  and  the  rahbit,  and 
the  red-legged  psrtrii^.  Tuods  are  numerous,  as  s*ell  as 
snakes  and  lizards.  Tlie  fish  caught  in  the  island  are  sirai 
lor  to  (hose  of  Gaemsey.  [OuBrnnaBY.] 

Jersiw  b divided  into  twelve  parbhes.  The  parblies  are 
subdivided  into  * vintaines ' ('scores’),  supposed  to  be  so 
called  from  having  originally  contained  twenty  houses.  Of 
these  vintaines  there  are  from  two  to  six  in  ea^  parish,  atnl 
in  all  Afty-two. 

There  are  three  towns  in  the  blond.  St.  Uelier  and 
St.  Aubin  {AtiBiw,  Sr.],  both  un  the  Bay  of  St  Aubin, 
and  Gorey,  on  the  east  ooost  St.  Helter  is  toward  (he 
south-east  point  of  the  bay,  and  floats  the  sea.  In 
external  ap)»earanoe  it  b much  on  a level  with  English 
country  towns  of  the  same  sue ; exorat  that  the  nmpsrta 
of  Fort  Regent,  overtopping  the  buudingi,  give  to  the 
place  the  appearance  of  a continental  town.  Tbe  houoea 
m the  more  oentnd  parta  of  tbe  town  are  chbfly  inhabited 
by  the  shopkeepers;  those  in  tbe  outskirta,  extending  to  tbe 
foot  snd  op  the  slopes  of  the  siitiounding  heights,  oiw 
tenanted  by  tbe  more  opulent  taerobantsi  aiM  by  the 
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rMtdmtt,  of  whom  there  exe  eomfmted  to 
be  3000  in  the  island,  many  of  them  balf*pay  ofllcere  and 
their  familiei.  Some  of  the  now  atreeU  in  the  outakirta 
are  regular  and  well  built,  and  bave  own  spaoes  and  oma' 
monted  garden  ground  in  front  of  tnem.  The  principol 
public  buildings  are,  theoldehurch,  two  of  the  cli^ls,  the 
theatre,  and  tbo  gaol ; of  these,  only  one  of  the  chapels, 
built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  portico  of  the  theatre,  bare 
any  claim  to  architectural  design.  The  market  is  almoat 
unequalled  in  the  season  for  its  display  of  garden  proditoe. 
The  Royal  Square  is  an  open  spaM,  flagged  with  smooth 
stones,  surrounded  by  tl>e  principal  book-shops,  newspaper 
otfioes,  raading-ruoms,  the  eourt-faouse.  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels.  There  ate  two  fortresses ; Kliaabeib  Castle  on 
a rock  in  the  bay  opposite  the  town,  which  would  bo  insu- 
lated at  high  water  but  for  a narrow  causeway  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  tidee  between  the  castle  and  the  shore ; 
and  Fort  Regent,  a strong  fortification,  commanding  the 
town,  of  considerabte  strength,  but  inadequate  accumino- 
dation.  Ihe  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers  jutting  out 
into  the  bay  at  the  south  end  of  the  town. 

Gt>rcy  is  in  Grouvillc  parish,  and  on  Grouville  Bay.  It  is 
built  partly  close  to  the  sea  and  partly  on  the  height  which 
rises  towa^  Mont  Orgueil  Castle.  The  importance  of  Gurey 
depends  on  its  oyster  fishery,  in  which  upwartls  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boats,  half  of  iLem  belonging  to  the  island,  and 
as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  sailors,  are  employed,  beihies  a 
thousand  persons,  chiefly  women  and  boys,  who  are  engaged 
in  matters  eonnocted  with  the  fishery.  The  larger  oysters 
are  sent  to  St.  Heher  for  sale,  the  smaller  are  sold  ami 
transported  to  the  English  oyster-beds.  The  produce  of  this 
fishery  is  supposed  to  bring  to  the  island  2U.OUO/.  or  3U,U9ttf. 
per  annum.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Goroy  u Mont  Or- 
gueil Castle,  once  the  principal  fortress  uf  tlie  island,  on  a 
headland  between  St  Catherine's  and  Grouville  bays.  Its 
oommanding  situation  on  a rocky  lieadlaud  jutting  into  tlvi 
sea,  and  commanding  a fine  land  and  sea  view,  and  its 
massive  walls,  in  many  parts  yet  entire  and  mantled  with  ivy 
to  their  very  summits,  render  it  a picturesime  and  striking 
object.  It  was  tbe  place  of  confinemeot  of  Pn  one,  and  thu 
reitidence  of  Charles  II.  during  part  of  his  exile. 

The  other  places  in  the  isleiid  are  mere  hamlets,  grouped 
round  the  churches  of  the  several  parishes  or  scatteretl 
along  the  coast.  Scattered  over  the  island  are  the  antient 
manor-houses,  and  there  aru  several  modern  villas,  especi- 
ally near  tlie  towns.  Every  bouse  and  cottage,  not  in  a 
street,  has  its  garden.  Myrtles,  hydrangias,  and  various 
other  plants  which  in  England  commonly  require  shelter, 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air. 

The  churches  are  of  various  dates,  but  all  of  considerabiu 
antiquity  \ their  situation  is  in  general  well  chosen,  but 
they  present  no  pariioular  architectural  beauties. 

h^uoh  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  state  uf  society  and 
the  constitution  of  the  local  government  in  Guernsey 
(Guernsky]  will  apply  to  Jersey.  The  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence is  very  generally  diffused ; industry,  the  lovo  of  gain, 
and  a frugality  degenerating  into  penuriou.sne«s,  are  cha- 
rarterislics  of  the  island  character.  The  common  diet 
among  the  formers  and  country  people  is  * ^oupc  k cboux,’ 
or  ' soupo  k lu  graisi^,’  made  by  boiling  together  cabbage, 
lard,  and  potatoes;  sometimes,  but  rurcly,  a Utile  meat  is 
added,  ana  parsnips  or  turniM  are  subatituted  for  |»oU)toe«. 
Cider  is  the  common  drink,  ^hs  meagre  diet  lias  prubablj 
contributed  to  a deterioration  of  the  inhabiianu  both  in 
stature  and  appearance. 

The  states  of  Jersey  eonsUt  of  the  guveruor  and  the 
bailly  of  the  ro)al  court,  both  appointed  by  tbe  crown;  the 
twelve  judges  of  the  royal  court  (the  court  of  judicature  for 
the  island  in  civil  and  criminal  cases),  elecl^  to  office  fur 
ifo  by  tbe  suffrage  of  the  rate-payers;  the  rectors  of  tbo 
parishcb,  appoints  to  ihoir  livings  by  the  governor ; and 
•he  twelve  constables  elected  every  throe  years,  ono  for  each 
parish,  by  the  inhabitants.  The  officers  of  the  crown  havo 
seats,  and  can  speak,  but  not  vote.  I^ocal  ]H>Uiics  engross 
the  greatest  aUention,  party  spirit  rages  funuusly,  and 
has  a very  unfovourable  effect  on  the  constitution  of  the 
royal  court,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  popu- 
lar suffirage,  sad  generally  after  a vehement  party  strug- 
glc. 

The  dean  of  Joney,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and 
is  always  rector  of  one  of  the  twelve  parishes,  is  at  tbe  head 
of  the  church  of  the  island,  and  holds  a spiritual  court,  from 
which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  see  of  WiUicluMiei'.  Tho 


livings  are  all  small  (tho  great  tithes  going  to  the  crown\ 
and  there  are  no  pluralitiu.n. 

There  wo  two  uiitieut  chai  lcred  fi«-h(H»ls,  with  .nadequale 
endowments  i one  uf  them,  i hut  of  St.  Anostasc,  lias  no 
scholars,  and  thu  other,  that  of  St.  Munelier,  L in  a lun- 
guishing  stale.  Theru  are  however  u Nuliuiml  School  at 
Si.  Helier,  suiou  parish  schools  w ith  sleudur  endowments, 
and  several  private  seminaries  and  Sunday  ttchouls.  Ele- 
mentary instruction  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  there  is 
Karcely  a uhild  in  lliu  ishmd  who  is  not  ul  bchoul.  There 
is  an  island  * hospital'  or  puurliouse,  but  without  any  gene- 
ral medical  or  oducaliouul  depurtmeiils,  and  every  way 
inferior  to  that  of  Guernsey.  [Guernsey.]  There  are 
several  newspapers,  sumo  in  French  and  others  in  English; 
they  are  for  thu  most  part  devoted  to  party  inturesU,  and 
much  seasoned  with  personalities. 

Tho  trade  uf  Jersey,  owing  to  lliu  nrivile^s  possessed  by 
tile  islanders,  is  very  considerable.  Ttie  agneuUurul  produce 
of  tho  island,  potatoes,  apples,  cider,  butler,  rows,  and  other 
live  Slock,  nro  sent  to  Eugluud ; the  articles  re<|uired  for  the 
cuiismnpliunofthuislund  heing  in  a conkiderable  degree  sup- 
plieil  from  Fiance.  Foreign  wlirat  is  made  iulu  biscuit,  on<l 
foreign  leather  into  boots  and  shues,  and  exported  lu  the 
British  culuniesas  ‘Jersey  muiiufacturu;’and  vessels,  which 
are  admitted  to  register  os  British,  are  built  w itli  foreign  mu- 
turials.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  island  has  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  21.UU0,  beside  3U0  Urge  IhjuIs. 

The  general  history  uf  the  Chauuel  Islands  has  been  no- 
ticed eisewhure.  [Guernsey.]  Jersey,  the  Ca:s.arua  of  the 
Romans,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  culled  Augiu.  In 
the  reii^n  of  Edward  111.  this  island  was  attacked  by  Du 
Guuschn,  cuiistuble  of  France,  but  thu  arrival  of  succours 
from  England  (irevenlcd  him  from  succeediug.  In  thu  v ar 
of  tbe  Rowm  it  was  attacked  by  a Norman  baron,  Pierre  do 
Breze,  avowedly  for  the  Lanca!»trLan  parly,  but  really  fur 
the  French  king.  Alter  holding  part  of  the  island  for  a 
time,  be  was  forced  tu  surrender.  Henry  VJl.,  while  car' 
of  Richmond  and  an  cmIu,  and  Cbavics  11.,  while  mi  exde. 
both  buloro  and  after  his  liiiher'i  death,  found  refuge  in 
Jersey,  which  was  held  for  Charles  by  the  valour  and  con 
stancy  of  Sir  George  Carteret  until  taken  by  the  Piirlia 
montariaus  under  Admiral  Blake  and  General  Haines. 

During  the  first  American  war,  Jersey  was  thrice  al- 
laeked.  Tho  first  tinio  (May.  1772)  was  by  an  amuimunl 
with  a land  force  of  6()U0  or  6UUU  uicu,  under  the  prince  of 
Nassau;  but  the  oUempU  lu  laud  were  repulsed.  In  thu 
sucoud  attack  the  French  licet  was  attacked  and  destruveU 
by  Sir  JaiDM  Wallace.  Tlte  thinl  attack  was  in  DecemCer, 
178U,  when  tho  Baron  do  Hulluuourl  lauded  with  7tH)  men, 
took  possession  of  St.  Holier,  and  uiado  the  lieutenaul- 
guvernur.  Major  Cforhet,  priauner,  aiul  ludut-ed  him  to  sign  a 
capitulation.  The  British  troops  and  island  uiditio,  undei- 
Major  Pierson,  next  in  cuuiuiand,  refused  tu  recugnise  the 
capitulatiou ; aud  attacking  the  Freiieli,  killed  Rullecourt, 
with  the  greater  part  uf  ui.s  men,  and  obliged  liie  rest  tu 
surrender.  Major  Piersou  fell  in  the  legimung  of  the 
attack. 

JERSEY,  NEW,  one  uf  the  republics  of  tho  Uniterl 
Slates  of  America,  uxlends  from  3b°  33'  to  41^  21'  N.  lut., 
aud  from  74'’  to  73°  43'  W.  luug.  Its  length  fruui  south  to 
north  is  170  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  46  miles.  Its 
surface  is  oslirauted  at  7b70  square  miles,  which  exceedit 
tliat  of  Wales  by  4U(i  square  miles.  Delaware  river  and 
bay  divide  it  on  the  west  from  the  states  of  Pennsylvuui.i 
and  Delavacc,  and  the  Hudson  river  on  the  east  for  a shurt 
distance  from  Now  York.  An  imsgmary  Hue.  43  luiles 
long,  forma  its  noithern  boundary  towards  New  York.  Un 
the  east  and  south  it  is  washed  by  tho  AUaiitio  and  Dela- 
ware Bay. 

About  one  half  of  its  surface,  including  all  thu  country 
Buuih  of  a line  drawn  from  Burdeiitown  on  the  Delaware 
river  to  Shrewsbury  on  tlie  ea»teru  cuast,  is  so  level  luut  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  waterslied  between  the  slream.s 
which  fall  into  tbe  ocean  froui  those  which  empty  them- 
selves  into  Dolaware  Bay.  All  ibis  tract  is  covureu  with  a 
sea-sand  alluvium,  and  parts  of  U are  uouipletcly  barren. 
The  western  shores  along  Delaware  bay  aru  covered  with 
oalt-roarshca,  which  prepuce  a coarse  hay.  Alung  ns 
eastern  shores  there  is  a series  of  lung,  narrow,  and  low 
island  similar  to  those  olong  tbe  coast  of  the  two  Caro- 
linos  ; but  the  inlets  by  which  those  bhuids  are  divuled  ore 
deeper  and  more  spaoioos,  and  veoseU  uf  luoderale  draught 
can  enter  the  portaof  Greet Egghatbout,  Liule  Eggharboui^ 
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Btmegat,  Totn^lxiy.  and  Shark  Inlet.  North  of  tbo  line 
drawn  ft^ra  Bordcnlown  lo  Shi«w«burv  tlie  country  is 
hilly,  but  the  hiUi  arc  of  moderate  eluvalion,  and  the  wide 
^’a1leys  between  them  have  a good  loamy  soil.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  tract,  and  immediately  on  the 
sea-ultore,  arc  the  Nevenink  hills,  which,  though  only  281 
feet  above  the  aea-lovcl.  are  the  highest  emmencci  on  the 
Ailaniic  shores  from  Florida  Cape  (25”  5(F  N.  lat.)  to  this 
point  (4U”  25').  The  hilly  tract  covers  somewhat  more  than 
onc-fuurih  of  the  surface  of  New  Jersey.  The  most  nor- 
thern portion  is  divided  between  a marshy  and  a moun- 
tainous tract:  the  former  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hudson,  and  extends  about  10  miles  from  them  on  an 
average ; it  is  of  moderate  fertility.  The  mountainous^ 
tract  occupies  the  remainder,  and  contains  two  ridges,  which 
tmrerse  the  north-western  comer  of  the  state  in  a direction 
south-west  and  north-east.  The  southern  chain  is  called 
ilte  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  northern  the  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tains; in  the  Tatter  is  Shoolcy’s  Mountain,  UOO  fuut  above 
the  sea.  These  ridges  are  mostly  covered  with  forest  trees, 
and  the  country  between  them  hu  a good  soil. 

llio  large  rivers  of  this  state  are  tnose  which  constitute 
its  bounilary,  the  Hudson  [Nkw  York]  and  the  Delaware 
TDklawsue].  a canal  has  been  cut  between  these  t«*o 
large  rivers,  called  the  Morris  canal,  which  traverses 
tho  northern  districts  of  the  state.  It  leaves  the  Delaware 
at  Philipbiirgh,  opposite  Easton,  and  runs  in  the  valley 
between  tho  Blue  Rulge  anj  the  Kittatinny  Mounlains 
north-east ; it  is  then  earned  through  a depression  of  the  first- 
mentioned  ridge,  and  along  the  iVssaik  river  eastward  and 
southward  to  Newark : it  tlien  crosses  that  ri>er  and  passes 
through  the  marsbet  to  Jersey  city,  opposite  New  York,  where 
it  joins  the  H udson.  Its  length  is  somewhat  more  than  1 00 
miles.  Among  thominor  rivers  the  Rarilon  is  the  largest.  It 
traverses  the  hilly  district  and  falls  into  Amboy  Bay,  which 
is  a good  harl>our  for  vessels  of  middling  size.  The  Rariton 
is  navigable  fur  16  milca  from  its  mouth. . Newark  Bay  also 
receives  the  Hackensack  and  the  Paasaik,  of  which  the 
former  is  iiavinble  for  16.  and  the  latter  for  about  10  miles 
(Voro  its  mouth.  The  Maurice  river,  which  empties  itself 
into  Delaware  Bay  not  far  from  Cape  May,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  stale,  is  said  to  bo  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  100  tons  to  a distance  of  20  miles  from  its  embou- 
chure. 

The  diflerence  in  climate  between  the  southern  and  nor- 
thern districts  is  ^‘er)*  great,  and  depends  mainly  on  the 
difference  of  elevation.  Tlie  level  sandy  plains  of  the 
southern  districts  approximate  lo  tho  temperature  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  and  admit  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  while 
the  rauuiitainous  noribem  districts  experience  early  and 
severe  winters,  and  in  this  resDcct  resemble  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  vegetaole  productions  are  seldom 
injured  by  drought  or  excess  of  rain. 

Wheat,  r>e,  Indian  com,  oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  flax, 
and  potaioes  are  the  eommon  crops;  buck-wheat  is  in  very 
general  cultivation.  The  cotton  grown  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict U consumod  for  the  domestic  maniifaotures.  Applet, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  are  the  common  fruit- 
trees,  and  they  succeed  exceedingly  well.  The  Jersey  cider 
is  noted  f>r  its  superior  quality.  In  the  mountainous  parts 
and  salt-marshes  near  Uie  sea-coast  great  numbers  of  cattle 
are  raised.  Sheep  are  also  kept  in  groat  numbers.  Tho  sea 
alKiunds  in  fish,  and  the  inlubitants  of  tho  coast  derive  a 
grcit  portion  of  their  subsisienoo  (Vom  the  fisheries.  The 
f ireAU  are  composed  of  oak,  hickery,  ehesnut,  poplar,  ash, 
&r.  The  larger  wild  animals  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  ' 
only  ilie  racoon  and  the  red  and  grey  fox  abound.  Iron  , 
nb«>uniU  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  district,  and  bog  iron  | 
IS  found  in  the  marshes  along  the  too.  There  is  also  ! 
cnp]ier,  and,  in  the  primitive  roclU  of  the  mountainous  dig-  | 
tririH,  g4dd,  silver,  and  galena.  I 

The  inhabitants  amounted  in  1630  to  320,823.  The  stale  ! 
iH  diVKled  into  U counties  and  120  townsbips.  Tbo  prin- 
il-al  urcupaiion  of  the  inhabitants  is  agnculturo;  but  the 
urplus  population  has  lately  turned  to  manufacturing  in- 
il  u>.i  r\ , and  in  some  branches  a considerable  progress  has  been 
marie,  though  tlte  distress  of  late  yean  has  caused  a de- 
pression. Bmk1«  numerous  iroA-worka,  several  glass-housea, 
tanneries,  gunpowder-milts,  and  cotton  manufactures  arc 
cstsbbshed,  mostly  in  the  hilly  oounUy,  which  U the  moat 
pupiilmis. 

Trenton,  on  the  Delaware,  (be  capital  and  the  seat  of 
Sovernment,  » a siatU  place,  with  about  400U  inhabitants, 


and  some  cotton  raannfiwtiires.  Tbe  bugaat  tomis  an  m 
the  hilly  district,  where  New  Brunswick,  on  tbe  river  Ra- 
riton, at  the  head  of  tide-water,  conta.os  8000  inbabitanis, 
and  has  some  commerce,  andaeollem;  and  Newark,  on  the 
Paasaik  river,  with  about  1 0,000  inhabitMta,eauTtesona  eon- 
siderable  trade  with  New  York,  and  hM  raamUkoturea  of 
carriages,  shoes,  arsl  saddles.  Patterson,  on  t^  Paasaik, 
which  forms  near  the  town  a calaraet  70  feet  high,  is  tbe 
principal  roanufbeturing  town  of  the  state,  and  oontains 
near  8000  inhabitants.  Tbe  principal  artieVM  made  here 
are  iron  and  brass  wire,  and  cotton-cloth*  Perth  Amboy, 
situated  where  the  RoxtUm  falls  into  Amboy  ^y,  has  a 
harbour,  but  only  1000  inhabiianta.  It  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  state.  South  Amboy,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  has  a population  of  near  4000.  The  towns  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Freehold,  both  on  tbe  eastern  s^res.  have 
some  commerce,  and  each  of  them  about  5000  iahsd>itanta. 
At  Princeton,  between  Trenton  and  New  Brvnswiek,  there 
is  a college,  called  Nassau  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  eetablisJi 
menta  in  the  United  States,  and  also  a theological  seminary. 

That  none  of  tlie  maritime  towns  of  this  state  have  risen 
to  importance  is  easily  aceounted  for  by  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  to  which  tlie  produce  of  the  country 
is  sent.  This  produce  consists  of  live  cattle,  fruit,  iron, 
butter  and  cb^se,  hams,  flax-eeed,  cider  (of  which  that 
of  Newark  is  the  best),  lumber,  and  some  manu&cturce, 
especially  leather,  glass,  cotton-cloth,  and  iron-ware. 

Besides  the  canal  already  deeertbod,  tbe  Delaware  and 
Rariton  canal,  which  is  38  miles  long,  runs  ih>m  near 
Trenton  to  New  Brunswick.  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroad,  which  it  61  miles  long,  forms  a line  of  communi- 
cation between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  passing  by 
South  Amboy.  Tlie  F^tterson  and  Hudson  River  railroad, 
which  is  14  miles  long,  connects  Patterson  with  Jersey  city. 

New  Jersey  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1613,  in 
(hose  places  contiguous  to  the  Hudson  river.  Tho  Swedeset- 
tiblisbed  themselves  here  in  1628,  but  their  settlements  soon 
fell  into  the  posseuion  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  supplanted 
by  the  English  in  1664.  New  Jersey  was  then  a part  of 
New  Yor^  from  which  it  was  definitively  separated  in 
1736.  It  declared  itself  early  against  England  in  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  published  its  present  constitution 
on  2nd  J uly.  1 776,  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  indo- 
pendonce  Tiy  the  Continental  Congress.  Tbe  legisla- 
ture consists  of  a l^islative  council  of  14  members,  end 
of  a general  assembly  of  50  members.  The  judges  bold 
office  for  a fixed  nuro^r  of  years.  New  Jersey  sends  two 
members  to  the  senate  at  Washington,  and  six  to  tbe  house 
of  reoresentaiives.  (Darby's  View  the  VniUd  Siatee, 
and  Warden's  Acrmmt  o/ the  United  Siatet.) 

JERUSALEM,  the  chief  city  of  Palestine,  in  Syria, 
situated  in  31*  47'  N.  lat.  (according  to  Niebuhr),  35*  llF 
B.  long. ; 38  miles  east  from  (he  nearest  point  (near  Ash- 
dod)  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  87  miles  west  fracn 
where  the  river  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea. 

Tbe  name  is  written  by  the  early  Hebrew  writers, 

and  by  the  later;  and  signifies  the  abode^  or 

(according  to  another  derivation)  the  pwple  qf  neace.  At 
present  the  city  is  known  throughout  Western  Asia  by  the 
Arabic  name  of  Bl-kutle,  which  signifies  ’holiness.'  By  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  it  is  called  Hieroifilyma.  (Strabo, 
p.  760 ; Tacitus,  R/s/.  V.) 

As  tbe  capital  city  of  (he  Hebrews,  ami  tho  chief  seat  of 
llieir  worship,  as  a ell  as  fruin  its  connection  with  tho  early 
history  of  Christianity,  Jerusalem  has  always  been  held  in 

Seat  veneration  by  both  Jews  and  Christians ; and.  from 
e same  causes,  even  tho  Mahommedans  regard  it  with 
interest  and  respect.  Hence  the  numerous  pilgrimagee 
and  travels  which  have  in  all  ages  been  made  to  the  holy 
city,  and  hence  the  various  contests  of  the  middle  ages,  be- 
tween tho  European  Christians  and  tbe  Moslems,  for  ius 
possession. 

The  situation  of  Jerusalem  is  rather  singular,  and  offers 
many  advantages,  particularly  in  a military  point  of  view, 
which  were  probably  considcrcil  more  than  adequate  to 
compensate  its  disadvantages  os  the  seat  of  a metropolitan 
dly,  for  which  many  think  that  Samaria  offers  a preferable 
situation.  But  whatever  were  its  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages, tlw  metropolitan  character  was  fixed  to  it  beyond 
all  possibility  of  alteration  by  the  foundation  there  of  the 
only  temple  for  the  formal  worship  of  God  which  tbe  whole 
, country  contained. 
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Tb«  »it«  of  JcniMlem  may  bo  deacribod,  wiUi  some  lati- 
tude. as  ail  elermted  piece  of  ground  within  a basin  of  cn> 
doaing  hills.  The  seperatinii  between  this  spot  and  tho 
outward  borders  of  its  enclosure  is  well  msrked  by  ra- 
vines and  Talle3rs,  except  towards  the  north,  where  the 
natural  separation  of  tbe  site  from  the  surrounding  country 
islets  noticed.  The  encloeed  plstform  extends  about  1800 
yards  from  north  to  south,  and  (in  tbe  widest  part)  1100 
from  east  to  west:  it  has  a sencrml  dope  from  west  to  east, 
so  that  the  town  is  fully  displayed,  Like  a panorama,  to 
those  who  view  it  from  tbw  cast.  Tbe  surface  of  tbe  plat- 
form is  uneven,  and  ends,  southward,  in  the  elevated  termi> 
nation  so  often  montioned  in  Scripture  hr  the  name  of 
Ifuunt  Zion.  This  part  b excluded  from  ine  modern  city, 
and  the  ascent  to  it  from  the  town  is  not  very  considerable,  al- 
tlioueh  it  rises  high  above  the  deep  external  ravine  which  it 
overlooks.  The  other  eminences  of  the  platform,  such  as 
Mount  Moriah  (on  which  the  Temple  stood),  and  Mount 
Aora,  are  now  scarcely  disiinguhbable  as  elevations,  pro- 
bably from  the  gradual  filling  up  of  tbe  inteijaoent  valleys. 
Except  at  Mount  Zkm  tbe  general  level  of  the  site  is  below 
that  of  ibe  immediately  surrounding  country ; yet  conaidering 
that  it  is  not  very  distant  fitHii  tbe  sea,  ita  positive  elevation 
above  the  seadevel  is  coDsiderable.  Of  the  valleys  which 
suiTound  the  city,  that  to  the  east,  through  which  lies  Uie 
course  of  the  torrent  Kedron,  is  usually  called  the  Valley 
of  J ehoshaphat,  and  abounds  in  anlient  and  modern  se- 
ulchros.  Beyond  it  rises  a group  of  hills,  of  which  the 
fount  of  Olives  is  the  principiu,  if  indeed  that  denomina- 
tion does  not  include  tliem  all.  Tho  southern  valley  is  nar- 
rower. with  more  abrupt  cliffs,  and  is  in^d  arocky  ravine, 
appearing  to  have  been  antiently  quarried  to  supply  stone 
for  the  buildings  of  the  town.  Beyond  this  vallcv  rises  a 
broad  and  barren  hill;  while  the  western  valley,  wuich  has 
ruceived  tbe  Scriptural  names  of  the  Valiev  of  Gibon  and  of 
Uephaim,  is  bounded  by  a rocky  fiat,  ubich  rises  to  the 
north,  termiDaling  in  a consider^lc  elevation ; to  this  the 
name  of  Mount  Gibon  has  been  given. 

As  the  inteicst  of  the  spot  arises  solely  from  its  anliont 
history,  and  no  remains  exist  of  tbe  buildings  which 
that  history  mentions  as  belougiog  to  tbe  perioa  which  it 
embraces,  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  noticing  the 
natural  cbaracterislics  of  tbe  place,  since  they  are  un- 
oluinge<l.  and  are  often  alluded  to  in  tbe  sacred  writings  and 
ill  tlie  histories  of  tbe  many  sieges  which  Jerusalem  has 
sustained.  Some  substructions,  and  tbe  sepulchral  excava- 
tions in  the  cUfis  around  Jerusalem,  seem  to  be  all  the 
remains  of  anlient  Jewish  works  which  can  now  be  recog- 
nised, unless  we  he  disposed  to  add  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments in  tbe  valley  of  Jeboehaphat,  which  pass  under  the 
names  of  the  tombs  of  Atwalom  and  Zschoriah. 

In  the  atylo  of  building  and  arrangement  of  streets,  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  Jerusalem  other  walled  and 
atone-built  Turkish  townsof  the  semo  rsnk.  Tlio  attention 
of  pilgrims  and  travellers  is  ebielly  engaged  by  the  sacred 
pUk^  concerning  which  numberless  volumes  have  been 
written.  There  is  scarcely  any  incident  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  conneoled  with  Jerusalem  and  its  neigbbour- 
hoofi,  of  which  the  site  is  not  very  distinctly  pointed  out ; but 
in  most  instances  the  authority  of  such  indications  cannot 
but  be  coDsidere<l  as  extremely  uncertain.  Very  ample 
accounts  of  all  thoAo  spots  may  be  fdund  in  the  works  of 
(^tovicus,  K(^er,  Morison.  Surius,  Rochetta,  and  others.  In 
our  own  language  Maundrell  supplies  a very  excellent  ac- 
cuunt,  to  which  the  principM  additions  have  been  made  by 
Clarke,  Buckingham,  and  Richardson.  But  the  most  valu- 
able and  trustworthy  authority  for  the  dimensions  and  plan 
of  Jerusalem  is  tho  recently  published  volume  of  Niebuhr's 
* Travels.'  Hamburg.  1837. 

The  Moslems  have  appropriated  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple  to  their  own  worship.  The  renowned  Sakkara, 
built  by  tho  KhalifOmar,  is  an  octangular  structure  sur- 
moantra  by  a dome,  and  standi  upon  an  elevated  platform 
paved  with  polished  marble.  This  is  in  tbe  midst  of  a grand 
quadrangle  (1489  feet  by  995),  which  contains  at  its 
southern  extremity  another  moeaue,  that  of  El  Aksa,  which 
was  originally  the  church  by  wliich  the  Christians  distin- 
guished (ho  Mle  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  entire  locality 
IS  fully  described  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  obtained  the  sin- 
gular privilege  of  admission  to  the  interior.  But  to  the 
thousands  of  Christian  pilgrims  who  yearlv  visit  Jerusalem 
tile  great  object  of  interest  is  the  church  which  contains  the 
alleged  sepulchre  of  Christ,  to  redeem  which  from  infidel 


luinds  was  at  first  (be  real,  and  always  tbe  ostensible,  object 
of  tho  Crussdes.  This  church  was  one  of  the  numerous 
foundations  of  tbe  empress  Helena.  As  a whole  this  ex- 
tensive structure  takes  a prolonged  oblong  figure,  with 
irregular  extensions  in  particular  parts  for  the  sake  of  com- 
prehending the  various  sputa  connected  with  the  death  and 
ourial  of  Christ ; for  this  church  is  not  only  supposed  to 
contain  the  sepulchre,  but  (be  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
probability  of  these  identifications  has  however,  on  very  suf- 
ficient grounds,  been  much  questioned  by  tome  recent  tra- 
vellers. A great  part  of  ibis  church  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  restored  on  the 
former  place,  but  with  inferior  materials.  Tlie  other  publie 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  arc  not  of  much  importanoe,  and  do 
not  require  particular  notice. 

Jenisalem,  as  a whole,  is  still  a respectable  looking  town ; 
it  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  approaching  nearest  to  that  of  a 
sQuare,  and  is  surmounted  by  a high  embattled  wall,  built 
01  the  common  stone  of  the  oountry->a  compact  limestone 
It  lias  seven  gates,  and  is  about  two  miles  and  a half  in 
drcumfcrcncc.  Tho  population  of  the  city  has  been  so 
variously  estimated  as  to  show  that  it  has  only  been  conjec- 
tured. Some  accounts  rate  it  at  20,000,  or  even  higher; 
but,  from  a comparison  of  estimates  and  eircumstancM,  we 
should  suppose  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett  nearest  the  (ruth  when 
be  states,  * I should  think  that  19,000  was  too  high;  and 
should  not  be  very  unwilling  to  rate  it  at  12,000.  In  tfaii 
calculation  of  course  the  pilgrims  are  omitted,  who  are 
crowded  into  the  convents,  ana  fill  up  many  spaces  which 
aro  vacant  nine  months  in  the  year,  augmenting  the  popu- 
lation by  some  few  thousands.’  He  supposes  that  about 
one-thira  of  tbe  whole  are  Jews,  and  (hat  the  Moslems  are 
something  more  than  one-third,  and  the  Christians  some- 
tiling  less. 

The  history  of  Abraham  mentions  that  * Melchizedek, 
king  of  Salem,'  came  forth  to  meet  him  when  bo  returned 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings;  and  it  haa  generally  been 
supposed  that  this  * Salem'  was  tbe  original  of  tbe  city  to 
which  the  names  of  Jehus  and  Jerusalem  ware  afterwards 
^ven.  It  is  more  certain,  that,  wlien  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan,  (hey  found  the  place  in  the  occupation  of  the  Je- 
busites,  a tribe  descended  from  Jebus,  a son  of  Canaan,  whose 
name  the  city  then  bore.  The  lower  city  was  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  children  of  Judah  {Jud.,  i.  8)  after  the  death 
of  Joshua;  but  the  Jebusiteshailso  strongly  fortified  them- 
selves in  tho  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they  main- 
tained themaelves  in  npsseHton  of  it  till  tbe  time  of  David. 
That  monarch,  after  nis  seven  years'  rule  over  Judah  in 
Ilebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel,  on  which  be  expelled 
the  Jebusites  from  Mount  Zion  and  made  Jerusalem  the 
metropolis  of  his  kingdom.  From  that  time  forward  there 
is  no  city  the  history  of  which  is  more  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  of  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  because  of  the  disproportionate  extent  which  would 
be  given  to  this  article,  we  do  not  here  notice  the  numerous 
details  which  its  particular  history  embraces.  The  history 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  given  in  outline  as  a part  of  various 
works : but  we  know  no  complete  and  separate  bistoiy  besides 
the  * Hiitory  von  Jerusalem '(down  to  1461)  of  ^bastian 
Brant  (1918).  Of  (he  Temple  there  is  a large  but  not  very 
initrttctive  Arabian  history,  lately  translmi^  into  English 
by  Mr.  Reynold,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Society.  Tbe  Travels  of  Niebuhr,  before  reforred 
to,  contain  a ground-plan  of  the  present  city. 

JERVIS,  JOHN,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  and  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  was  torn  at  Meaford  in  Staffordshire,  January  9, 
1734,0.1.;  entered  the  navy  at  ten  years  old;  was  posted 
into  tbe  Gosport,  40  guns,  in  1760;  and  appointed  to  tbeFou- 
droyant,  80.  in  1774.  In  this  ship,  which  was  distinraisbed 
for  her  discipline  and  effective  state,  be  fought  in  Keppel’i 
action  in  1778;  captured  (he  P4gase,  French  74,  in  1782, 
for  which  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath;  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  sailed  with  Lord  Howe  to  ilie 
relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  September  24,  1787;  and  sat  in  parliament  for 
various  boroughs  fttim  1783  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  war,  when  he  sailed  in  command  of 
a squadron  to  reduce  the  West  India  Islands,  and  captured 
Martinique,  Guadaloape,  and  St  Lucia.  At  the  end  of  1 794 
sickness  drove  him  homo.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Admiral 
of  the  Blue.  Juno  1,  1795,  and  in  the  autumn  took  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  with  which  be  perforrawl 
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he  peat  exploit  of  his  life,  by  intercepting;  an<1  defeating 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Caj>e  St.  Vincent,  in  Fenruary  14, 1797. 
liie  <li»|ir<tl>urlian  uf  force  was  greater,  it  i»  said,  than  any 
niuilcrn  otneer  had  vcnluru<l  to  seek  an  encounter  with,  the 
Spaniards  having  pearly  double  our  number  of  ships,  and 
niorc  than  double  the  number  of  guns  and  weieht  of  metal. 
However,  Jervis,  repeating  Rodney’sinelliodof  oreaking  the 
line,  gained  a coniplute  victory,  and  captured  four  sail  <«f  the 
imu.  In  this  celebrated  engagement  the  services  of  Nelson 
were  prc-eiuineiiL  The  actual  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy 
was  of  less  imiiorlance  than  the  lustre  ia.<it  on  the  Briti'<h 
arms  by  a victory  achieved  against  such  odds.  Tlianks, 
couched  in  the  most  fluttering  terms,  were  voted  by  both 
houses  of  purliument ; and  Sir  J.  Jervis  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  and  Baron  Jcn*i» 
of  Meaford,  and  icceivetl  a pension  of  3000/.  Shortly  after, 
his  uresence  of  mind  and  mural  courage  were  severely  tried 
by  the  breaking  otit  of  a branch  of  tlie  Channel  mutiny  in 
his  fleet ; which  however  w;ia  speedily  suppressed  by  his 
judicious  at»d  decisive  severity.  Having  snllered  for  sonjo 
time  from  ill  healiii,  he  rt'lurned  home  in  1799;  but  in 
April,  1800,  took  command  for  a short  time  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  on  ihu  robignnlion  of  Lord  Bridjswt.  Ho  was  made 
first  I^nl  of  Ihu  Admiralty  in  February,  1801,  on  the  for- 
mation of  tho  Addington  ministry;  and  huving  through 
life  had  a sincere  dislike  of  peculation  and  jobbing,  at  onco 
set  vigorously  to  cut  down  extravagant  cx;>enditurc  and  to 
reform  abuses.  This  of  course  m^e  him  very  unpopular  ; 
and  he  was  accused  of  rashnc&s,  apd  of  empUng  the  rc' 
sources  of  the  country  by  a false  economy.  Ciiargcs  of  this 
sort  were  then  very  sure  to  be  made  against  those  who 
exerted  theroselyes  to  reform  old  and  lucrative  abuses.  Mr. 
Pitt  partook  of  the  dUsatisfactiun,  and  at  his  return  to 
office,  ii>  Hay,  1604,  placed  Viscount  Melville  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty.  Earl  St.  Vincent  again  took  command  of 
the  Chomicl  fleet  iu  1806,  in  Fox’s  adonnistration,  hut  held 
it  only  ibr  a year.  His  last  apircarauce  in  pailiument  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  1810,  in  tne  debate  upon  the  kings 
apecch,  when  be  spoke  strongly  in  censure  uf  the  conduct 
uf  tho  war  by  ministers.  Ho  was  appuinliHl  Admiral  of  the 
Floctuulhe  day  of  George  IV.th’scorruimtii>n,  July  19,  1821, 
and  died  March  15,  .823,  in  the  9Uth  year  of  his  age. 
Having  no  children,  the  earldom  became  extinct;  but  the 
title  of  Viscount,  by  special  grant,  desceiidc^l  to  iiig  nephew 
Mr.  Ricketts.  A public  munumcul  wus  erected  in  honour 
of  iiim  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 

Earl  St.  Vincent's  )>rofessiunal  characteriatics  «eic  courage, 
coolness,  and  decision,  amounting  almost  to  sternness  of 
character:  these,  united  with  great  skill  and  indefatigable 
activity,  rendered  him  an  admirable  utlicer.  He  was  very  ' 
indcpeudenl;  and  the  disposal  of  hi.’^  patronage,  in  which  he  I 
paid  great  and  unusual  consideruhuu  to  the  claims  ufdc- 1 
serving  officers,  did  him  honour.  I 

JESUITS,  SOCl'ETrVS  JESU,  is  tho  name  of  a eele- 
hraU'd  religious  order  which  was  formed  towards  the  middle  . 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  luuotiua  or  Inigo  Loyola  was  a ! 
Biscayan  officer  of  noble  birth,  in  the  Spanish  army  at  the  be- 
ginning uf  the  reign  of  Charkui  Y.  Being  severely  wounded 
in  the  defence  ui  Pamplona,  then  besieged  by  the  French 
and  llie  Navurresc,  he  underwent  a long  and  tedious  con- 
finement previous  to  his  rtxovery.  Loyola  was  a man  of 
enthusiosUc  mind;  he  had  been  fond  of  the  world,  and  de- 
voted U>  gallantry  and  pleasure ; but  now,  in  his  forced 
retirement,  he  was  struck  with  the  precariousness  and  futi- 
lity of  those  pursuits,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
a lilt)  of  piety  and  religious  labour,  for  Uie  purpose  of  ro- 
claiming  llic  minds  of  nis  fellow-creatures  from  vanity  and 
sin.  Musing  on  this  subject,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  estal>- 
lishinga  religious  order,  which  should  be  entirely  devoted 
to  tho  four  tbllowring  objects : 1.  The  education  of  youth. 

2.  Preaching,  and  otlierwUc  itistructing  grown- up  |X’uple. 

3.  Defending  tlw  Catholic  faith  against  licrolics  and  unbe- 
liewers.  -L  Propagating  Christianity  among  the  lleulheiw 
and  other  infidels  by  means  of  missionaries.  Ignatius,  hav- 
ing begun  to  promulgate  his  views,  and  to  attract  attention 
by  preaching  gainst  the  loose  morality  of  the  times,  fell 
under  the  suapicions  of  tho  Inquisition,  and  was  imprisoned, 
but  aftorwards  released.  He  thuii  undertook  several  pil- 
grimages, pud  at  last  repaired  to  Paris,  wlieru  lie  stuaieil 
and  took  holy  or  dors.  It  was  at  Paru  iu  )534  that  he  and 
eix  of  bis  friends  and  felluw-students  eiiiered  into  a solemn 
compact  to  promote  Loyola’s olgect,  the  ibundatuiii  ofa  now 
leligiuus  order.  These  first  coropauious  and  fellow-labourers 


were  Francis  Xavier,  Lainex,  Ssimeron,  Bobadilla,  Rodri- 
guez, and  Le  Fevrc-  Tliey  were  aflerwards  joined  by  th  e« 
more:  Lejay,  Codur.  and  firuuel.  Ignatius  with  his  friends 
repaire*!  to  Rome  in  1537,  where  he  laid  before  Pope 
Paul  111.  an  outline  of  the  institutions  and  regulations  o. 
his  intended  onler.  Loyola  had  hetni  a military  man,  and 
he  ba.>«cd  his  rules  upon  the  priticHile  of  a strict  subordina- 
tion. carried  through  several  gradations,  terminating  wttli 
the  prrepositua  gcneralis,  or  general  superior,  who  was  to 
have  absolute  sway  over  the  whole  8<M'iety,  and  from%]:osn 
decisions  there  was  to  be  no  appeal.  The  general  was  to  be 
subject  to  the  pope  only.  Most  of  the  old  monastic  ordcra 
had  a considerable  share  of  democracy  in  their  institutions 
they  assembled  in  chapters  and  elected  their  local  sup»?riora 
and  derided  upon  olhcr  questions  concerning  their  commu- 
nity by  a majority  of  votes,  and  although  they  had  also  their 
^ respective  generals  re.siding  at  Rome,  yet  their  authority 
over  the  distant  convents  of  the  various  provinces  was  very 
limite<l.  'Their  chapters  occurred  frequentlv,  and  their 
generals  and  provincials  were  mostly  changed  e^■cry  three 
y ears.  All  this  gave  them  something  of  a popular  charnricr  • 
they  had  their  canvassings  for  elections,  their  personal  am- 
bition, and  intrigues.  But  I»yola’s  projcctea  order  Witii 
strictly  monarcbical,  and  thoreforo  adapted  to  be  a more 
eflccliYo  support  to  the  Roman  see,  at  a time  when  support 
was  ronst  wanted  in  consequence  of  the  spreading  of  the 
Refonnation.  Besides  this,  the  wealthier  of  the  monastic 
orders,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  cmpluycd  their  leisure  in 
scientific  and  speculative  studies,  living  retired  and  know- 
ing little  of  political  nffairs;  and  the  mendicant  orders,  or 
friars,  had  degciierateil  from  their  first  zeal,  and  had  be- 
come obnoxious  by  the  sale  of  indulgenct'S,  and  desphsed  for 
their  corruption,  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  The  jirelates  ol 
the  court  of  Rome,  sucli  as  Beniho  and  Leo  A,  himself, 
spoke  with  open  scorn  of  the  friars,  and  calle<l  ihetn  hjjHi- 
crites.  Anollicr  advantage  of  the  pn>poscd  constitution  for 
the  Jesuits  was,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  keep  cano- 
nical hours  in  the  choir  like  other  monks,  and  there- 
fore  had  more  uninterrupted'  leisure  for  study  or  busi- 
ness. 

Pope  Paul  III.,  after  deliberating  with  his  cardinals,  some 
of  whom  were  not  favorable  to  Loyola's  plan,  approved  of 
it,  and  it  wns  derided  that  the  new  order  shouM  he  called 
tho  St'cicty  of  Jesus,  that  the  rocral>crs  should  wear  iio 
monkish  garb,  but  dress  in  black,  like  the  secnhir  priests, 
am!  should  in  fact  differ  essentially  from  the  monastic  orders 
then  c.xisting.  The  bull  of  the  i>o(>e  authorizing  the  new 
Soriel)  was  issued  in  1540,  and  in  it,  by  a remarkable  pri- 
vilege, the  general  of  the  Jc.'mif& was  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  judged  fit,  and  to  alk-r  the  existing 
on««  according  to  lime,  nlace.  and  circumstances.  Tlio 
original  ‘Constitutiones’  of  Ignatius  wcrewrilti'n  in  Spanish, 
but  atterwards  translated  into  Latin.  7'hc  first  I'dilion  of 
thrill  ap]  eartMl  at  Rt>me,  ‘ Constitutiones  Soeictatis  Jesu,’ 
1553.  after  the  deaih  of  the  founder,  who  expired  oil  the 
3l»l  July,  1556.  He  left  also  a nivstical  treatise  calle«l 
‘ E.xercitia  S}  iriliialitt,’  At  his  de*alh  the  SuciLMy  wa> 
alrea<ly  established  in  Italy,  Spain,  P<*rluKaI,  and  Gerinaiiy, 
and  had  above  one  hundred  schools,  besules  numerous  nii.s- 
sionarics  in  the  Ea.st  and  in  Afric'aan  l America.  Ignatius 
was  sui’cceded  as  general  of  the  Society  by  Janies  Luiiiez,  a 
nun  of  move  extensive  information  and  greater  elasticity  of 
charucler  than  his  predecu.wir.  It  is  to  Lainez  that  ’the 
{irincipal  share  in  framing  the'Conslitntione.s  ’ attributed, 
and  that  work  bears  the  inijiress  uf  a master  mind.  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  suid  that  it  was  a nmdol  of  ndmini'lrntivu 
policy.  The  Constitulioiics  are  dividctl  into  ten  purls,  sub- 
divided into  chapters..  Puit  i.,  * Dc  .idinissioiie  ad  proba- 
lioncm,’  concern*  the  tuude  of  admission  of  applicants  for 
the  noviciate;  the  qualifications  required  in  toe  applicant, 
Buch  Its  health,  no  grievous  ilefonnily  or  imitilolion,  or  olhcr 
physical  imiwrfcctioii ; ceriificales  of  good  romiiict  and 
temper,  iinlural  abilities,  and  rourlecn  ybars  of  age  amiplete. 
BirUi,  wealth,  and  other  uccidenud  circumstances  are  to  be 
coiisidereil  as  null  where  the  physical  and  mental  qimlifica- 
li'jiis  fail;  but  should  they  be  united  with  the-e  in  the 
same  individual,  they  reniler  him  more  acreptahle.  Then 
come*  a list  uf  abaulutc  impoilunents  to  ar{mis.-«iuii.  such  b.s 
having  commitUil  murder,  nposiacy,  and  other  grievous 
offeiice.s  having  been  subjected  to  a degrading  seiUeiieo, 
having  belonged  to  some  monastic  order,  l>eing  niurriud, 
and  lastly,  h'lbounng  under  in^anitvor  decided  wuaknessof 
intellect.  Defects  of  temper,  ohstmucy,  injudicious  enlbu- 
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u«us  or  vi^Dtrjr  deroUou,  being  involved  in  debt  end 
other  civil  tie*,  are  not  absolute  infiedimonia,  but  Uio  run- 
sidcratioo  of  them  ia  left  to  tho  dUcretion  of  tiiu  general  or 
of  any  of  his  subordinates,  to  whom  Be  may  give  the  power 
of  admitUtjg  prubationar)-  pupils.  Tlve  candidate,  if  approved 
of.  is  admitted  to  a first  probation,  as  a sort  of  guest  fur  a 
few  weeks  in  one  of  the  bousos  of  the  Society,  in  onler  that 
he  may  become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  living.  He 
aflerwards  assumes  tho  dreM  of  the  order,  and  U examined 
by  proper  examiners  upon  the  numerous  points  euntaineil 
111  the  printed  furro,  Primum  ac  GtneraU  Eramen  its 
omnibuM  tfui  m Societatfm  J^m  admitti  petunt  proponm- 
(turn,  Romo,  1668.  Should  tlie  examinatiun  prove  satis* 
furiory,  the  applicant  is  shown  the  oonstitutions  and  regu« 
latioDS  of  the  Society  ; and  after  confessinj^  himself  and 
receiving  the  sacrament,  he  signs  a declaration  that  he  will 
observe  the  rules  and  discipline  thereof,  and  he  is  then 
admitted  into  one  of  the  houses  of  second  jirobation,  ur 
noviciate.  Part  ii.,  * (jus  ad  eos  dimiltendos  pertinet,  qui 
ad  probatiunem  adraissi  fuoruni  et  parum  apti  ad  S^ie* 
tatem  inveniuntur.'  Those  whu  during  their  noviciate  are 
found.  mature  experience,  not  to  be  fit  subjects  fer  the 
Society,  on  account  of  mental  or  bodily  defects  or  vices,  are 
to  be  disroissod  privately,  witlmut  scandal  or  exposure, 
and  With  kind  advice  ana  exhortations.  Tlio&e  who  leave 
of  their  own  accord  are  not  to  be  sought  after,  unless  they 
have  qualities  which  make  it  desirable  for  the  Society  to 
retain  them.  Pkrt  uL,  ‘ De  iis  conservandis  et  promo* 
vemlis  qui  in  probationo  maaeiit.'  This  part  treats  of 
the  mental  and  moral  discipline  to  which  novices  ate  sub* 
ject : docility  and  obedience  are  to  bo  inculcated,  pride  and 
obstinacy  to  be  conquered:  it  treats  alao  of  the  physical 
edueatiun.  cleanliness,  w holesome  diet,  proper  exercise,  8cc. 
I'hc  term  of  probation  lasts  generally  twu  years.  Part  iv., 

* De  iis  qui  in  Societalu  rotinentur  instrueiidis  in  Uteris.' 
This  part  treats  of  the  colleges  and  schools.  Tho  rolleget 
liave  revenues  derived  from  donations  or  bequests  of  bene* 
voleul  persons ; those  oullegee  which  can  support  twelve 
S4  liolors  besides  teachers  are  not  to  collect  alms  or  receive 
other  eleemosynary  offerings.  After  two  years'  probation, 
thosu  who  intend  to  enter  the  Society  are  receivea  as  scho* 
ItsUci  in  one  of  the  colleges,  and  talto  tlie  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience.  Tlie  courses  are  humanities  and 
riiniuric,  logic^  nalnrol  and  moral  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
and  thcologv  <both  scholastic,  and  ^sitive  or  dogmatic)  and 
the  study  or  the  Scriptures.  Bosi<^  the  oolleges  or  semi* 
naries  for  the  Society,  there  are  classes  and  schools  for  lay  or 
external  pupils.  Every  college  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
rector,  appointed  by  the  general  or  bv  the  respective  |WO* 
vmcials,  and  choiien  fh>m  tlio  class  of  coadjutors,  and  re* 
movable  at  pleasure.  The  Christian  doctrine  or  Catechism 
is  to  be  read  and  explained  by  the  rector.  Subsequent 
regulations  were  published  at  vurious  times  concerning  the 
moilc  of  instruction  in  the  * Ratio  Sludioram  * of  Aoquaviva, 
and  the  ' Methodus  Docendi  et  Disoendi  a P.  Juvonrio  in 
usum  Magistroruro  Socictatis  Jetu,'  which  was  approved  of 
bv  the  Util  general  congregation  of  the  Society.  Another 
cnapter  treats  of  tho  universities  which  belong,  or  may 
bi'long,  to  the  Society ; of  the  faeultica  of  aria,  pltilosophy. 
niid  £eology  ; of  tho  examinations  and  dugrect,  &c.  ^c 
Society  did  not  concern  itself  with  tlie  faculties  of  law  and 
medicine.  Part  v.,  * Do  its  qum  ad  admittondum  in  corpus 
Socictatis  pertinent,'  treats  of  the  admission  of  scholars 
Into  the  bou^  of  tho  Society,  either  as  prelbsei  or  coadjutors. 
The  professi  must  have  studied  theology  (br  four  years,  and 
be  past  twonty*fivo  years  of  age.  The  formula  of  tbo  pro* 
fesMion  is  given.  The  vows  taken  on  making  profeosion 
before  tlio  reverend  fether-general,  * locum  del  tonenti,'  or 
any  other  su{>orior  ap(KtUiled  by  him,  are  perpetital  chastity, 
|)OTerty,  obedience,  and  a peculiar  care  of  the  education 
uf  youth ; besides  which  the  prulb&ai  promise  an  especial 
obedience  to  the  sovereign  {Nintiff  with  respect  to  any 
missions  which  he  may  send  them  to.  This  last  promise, 
or  vow,  is  not  made  by  the  coadjutors.  Part  vL,  'De 
iis  qui  admU&i  ct  in  corpus  Socictatis  cooptati  sunt,  quod 
od  ipsorum  personas  allinet,'  gives  regulations  for  the 
manner  of  living  in  the  prefeasoirhouset,  which,  unlike  the 
eulloges.  cannot  have  any  property  or  leUlcd  income,  hut 
the  inmate  mu»t  live  upon  the  alms  given  by  the  fhithftil. 
The  eoafijutors  who  are  not  cmployi^  in  tho  oollegM  as 
rectors  or  toai^hen  must  live  in  the  professed  bouses  of  eha* 
rity,  like  the  professt.  Tlie  professi  and  the  coadjutors  must 
renounce  all  claims  to  hereditary  suecession,  nor  can  the 


Society  succeed  to  any  oftbeir  claims.  But  thei  e were  also  lay 
or  secular  condjutoni,who  took  tho  simple  vows,yui  continued 
to  cojo^  their  proi>erty.  and  lived  in  the  world  at  Urge. 
Part  viii.,  ‘ De  iis  quee  pertinent  ad  admissoa  in  corpus  So- 
cictatis, ad  proximorum  utilitatein,  in  vinearo  Dbmini 
distribuondon,’  treau  of  the  various  kinds  of  missiooari^ 
those  sent  by  order  of  the  Pope,  and  those  sent  by  the  gene- 
ral of  the  society,  and  gives  them  directions,  ficc.  Part  riii., 
‘ Di!  iis  qu»  oonferunt  ad  eonim  qui  diimrsi  sunt  cum  suo 
capite,  et  inter  se,  mutuam  unionem.'  recommends  fre- 
quent reports  and  correspondence  between  the  rectors  and 
provintials  and  the  general,  and  between  the  missionaries 
and  other  dctaclied  raihers  with  (heir  respective  provincials 
or  other  superior,  &e.  Every  member  of  the  Society  is  to 
report  to  hu  immediate  superior  any  misconduet  which  he 
observes  in  any  of  his  coropaniuna.  The  general  receives 
monthly  reports  fVom  the  provincials,  and  quarterly  ones 
from  tho  superiors  of  professed  houses,  the  rectors  of  col* 
leges,  &c.  These  reports  contain  notes  on  the  disposition, 
capacities,  and  conduct  of  the  individual  members,  bnides 
news  and  occurrences  which  may  affect  or  interest  the  bod? 
of  the  Society  or  any  part  of  it.  Tho  second  chapter  of  ihU 
port  treats  of  the  general  congregations  or  representative  as- 
semblies of  the  S^ioty:  anil  it  begins  by  saying,  that  owing 
to  the  regular  and  constant  intercourse  and  correspondence 
kept  up  between  the  general  and  the  local  superior^  the 
trouble  and  confusion  attending  such  general  assemblies 
esn  bo  in  great  measure  avoided,  and  they  can  only  be 
necessary  citlier  fiw  the  purpose  of  electing  a new  general 
or  for  deliberating  on  some  vm  weighty  matter  concerning 
the  Society,  such  as  the  dissolution  or  transfer  of  its  houses 
and  colleges,  ficc.  In  the  first  case  each  province  deputes  its 
rovineiai  and  two  more  professed  members,  who  sre  chosen 
y a provincial  congregation,  convoked  for  this  special  par- 
pose.  which  provincial  congregation  coniisls  of  all  the 
professt  of  the  provinoo  who  can  conveniently  attend,  and 
those  coadjutors  who  are  rectors  of  colleges.  In  the  second 
nose,  for  purposes  of  deliberation,  tho  fstlter  provincial 
appoints  two  of  bis  lubotdinstes,  and  the  general  may  add 
some  others,  making  nut  more  tlmn  five  deputies  alh^etber, 
for  each  province.  Part  ix.,  * De  iis  qum  ad  caput  Socie- 
tatis  et  gubemationem  ab  oo  descendentem  pertinent.'  con- 
cerns the  qualifications,  nowers,  and  duties  of  tite  Prmpositus 
Oeneralis.  The  gmeral  is  for  life,  resides  at  Romo,  it 
attended  by  a monitor  and  five  aasislanU.  From  bU  orders 
there  is  no  oppcti : all  are  obliged  to  obey  him  unhesitat- 
ingly ; he  may  expel  membora,  or  remove  them  wherever 
he  pleases^  indict  punishments,  issue  regulations,  or  alter 
the  existing  ones.  His  power  is  in  fhet  sbsolute.  Part  x., 

' De  modo  quo  oontervan  ct  augeri  totum  corpus  8o<‘ietati8 
in  suo  bono  statu  possit,*  contains  advice  to  all  and  each  of 
the  various  classes  and  members,  recommending  strict  dts* 
cipline,  obedience,  tealous  teaching  and  preaching ; not  to 
seek  after  dignities  or  honours,  sm  even  to  refuse  them 
unless  obligM  by  the  Pope ; strict  morality,  moderation 
in  bodily  and  menial  labour,  brotherly  charity,  &c. 

Lainex.  being  sent  by  the  pope  as  his  legate  to  theCoun* 
ctl  of  Trent,  was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  paps! 
supremacy,  and  maintained,  among  other  things,  against 
the  opinion  of  the  archbishop  ofGranada  and  other  Spanish 
prelatr^  that  the  jurisdiction  of  tlio  bishops  and  their 
authority  over  any  poiticnlar  diocese  is  entirely  derived 
from  tho  pope,  who  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  eoelesiastieal 
authority,  and  that  he  can  give  it  or  suspend  H,  or  tranter 
it  when  be  sees  fit.  Lainex  repaired  also  to  the  Conference 
of  Poissy,  in  1561,  where  be  bad  to  feee  Beta,  and  ether 
Calrinlht  theologians,  but  hit  arguments,  mixed  with  coarse 
vituperattuns  against  his  antagonists,  according  to  the 
polemics  of  the  age,  produced  little  effect  Ahoul  the 
same  time  the  Society,  by  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  and  after  sere^  year*'  struggle  against  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  the  Bishop  dn  Belfey,  obtained  loiters 
‘ from  Francis  II.  to  open  colleges  and  schools  in 
■.  The  Jesuits  taught  gratia,  and  the  university, 
whose  eoursM  of  lectures  were  paid  fer,  wa^oolout  of  them, 
and  attacked  them  repeatedly  before  the  Irarliament  os  an 
institution  contrary  to  the  laws  and  dangerous  to  the  state. 
But  this  being  the  time  of  the  great  religious  and  eivil  war 
in  France,  the  oelief,  says  Thou,  that  tlw  Jesuits  were  bom 

to  conquer  and  destroy  Protestantism,  made  the  Parlismenl 
and  the  French  prelates  wink  at  their  introduction  into  the 
kingdom,  at  least  until  further  deliberation.  William  Du- 
prat,  bishop  of  Clennont,  son  of  the  Cbaoeelior  Du  prat. 
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gave  them  a house  in  Paris  which  they  made  into  a col- 
lege, called  the  College  of  Clermont,  and  he  bequeathed 
them  alM>  3C.000  6cus  in  his  will. 

During  the  war  of  the  League  the  Jesuits,  like  the  other 
monastic  orders,  with  the  Sorbonne,  and  tlie  Parliament  of 
Paris,  showed  ihemselvchi  opposed  to  the  claims  of  Henri  IV. 
as  being  a heretic.  Even  afW  the  abjuration  of  that  prince 
a fanatic  of  low  birth,  called  Barriere,  conspired  to  murder 
him,  but  was  disoovered,  and  it  was  found  that  a Capuchin, 
a Carmelite  monk,  a curate,  and  a Jesuit  rector  of  the 
college  at  Paris  were  cognisant  of  and  accessory  to  the  con* 
spiracy.  Soon  after  another  fanatic,  Jean  Chatol,  attempted 
hU  life,  and  actually  wounded  Henri.  This  young  man 
had  studied  under  the  Jesuits,  but  it  was  never  proved  that 
they  had  instigated  him  to  the  deed.  It  is  true  that  among 
tlie  papers  of  a Jesuit  calleil  Guignard  some  satirical  ana 
abusive  expressions  against  the  king  were  found,  which 
seemed  to  imply  an  approbation  of  the  crime.  Chatel 
was  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  Guignard  was  hanged ; and 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  already  instigated  against  the 
Jesuits  by  the  university,  decreed  their  banishment  in  1594, 
which  sentence  however  did  not  extend  to  the  juri^dictiuns 
of  the  parliaments  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  But  at  the 
end  of  16D3  Henri  IV.,  at  the  pressing  request  of  the  pope, 
recalled  the  Jesuits,  saying  to  the  president,  De  Harlay, 
who  remonstrated  against  this  measure,  that  * the  Jesuits 
ought  no  longer  to  be  charged  with  the  crimes  of  the 
League,  which  were  the  error  of  the  times ; and  as  every 
slate  thought  them  useful  in  the  education  of  youth,  he 
should  nut  shut  the  door  against  them,  especially  as  lie 
would  not  appear  to  mistrust  his  own  born  subjects.’  On 
the  2nd  of  January,  1604,  the  parliament  of  Paris  registered 
the  king’s  letters  patent  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits. 
From  that  time  they  remained  in  France,  where  they 
greatly  extended  the  number  of  their  colleges  and  pupils, 
iQougn  always  seen  with  a jealous  eye  by  many,  till  their 
final  expulsion  in  1764.  Their  disputes  with  the  Janieiiisls, 
which  were  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides, 
are  mentioned  in  the  articles  Aenavld  and  Jansenistx. 

The  Jesuits  found  their  way  into  England  under  Eliza- 
beth. in  whose  reign  several  of  them  were  implicated  in 
conspiracies  against  the  queen,  for  which  they  were  exe- 
cutcu.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  however,  that  De  Thou, 
who  is  no  friend  to  the  Society,  states  that  the  conspira- 
tor Parry,  who  is  said  to  have  bwn  encouraged  in  hU  at- 
tempt by  a Venetian  Jesuit,  met  at  Paris  the  Jesuit  Vaiz, 
who  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  (juuting 
tho  opinions  of  other  learned  men  of  the  Society,  who  de- 
clared that  no  reason,  political  or  religious,  could  justify  an 
attempt  against  the  life  of  a sovereign,  however  heretical. 
This  and  other  similar  instances  prove  that  in  so  numerous 
a body  as  that  of  the  Jesuits'  society  men  of  various  tem- 
pers and  opinions  must  be  found,  some  of  whom,  through  a 
strained  casuistry  or  fanatical  zeal,  arrivcfl  at  totally  dif- 
ferent eonelusions  from  those  of  the  more  sober  and  more 
lioncst  part  of  their  community. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  Jesuit  Garnet  was  tried  fur 
having  participated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot ; and  after  ex- 
hibiting throughout  his  examination  a great  aptitude  for 
equivocation,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  A full  in- 
vestigation of  this  curious  trial  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
* Criminal  Trials,’  published  by  the  Society  fur  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  KnowleoM. 

Thu  missions  of  Ine  Jesuits  form  an  important  port  of  tlic 
history  of  their  >Soeicty.  The  first  attempts  by  Xavier  were 
premature.  He  had  more  zeol  than  information,  and  the 
arcounls  of  his  numerous  conversions  ought  to  be  received 
with  caution.  The  arms  of  the  Portuguese  cfiected  more 
runvtwsions  by  force  ,n  India  than  Xavier’s  persuasion,  who 
himself  confesses  that  he  could  not  understand  nor  be  un- 
derslood  by  the  natives,  though  he  could  baptize  them.  In 
Japan,  where  he  went  unprotected  by  a Portuguese  force, 
he  failed  ; but  he  served  as  a pioneer  to  prep;iro  tho  way 
for  others  better  qualified  for  the  task,  ana  the  Jesuits 
formed  in  lime  numerous  Christian  congregations  in  Japan. 
I'be  history  of  the  Japanese  Christians,  and  their  cxternii- 
italion  in  1637,  is  found  in  Bartoli,  Hittoria  delta  Com- 
pagntadi  Getu,  'll  Giappone,  scconda  porto  dell’ Asia;' 
and  it  forms  a narrative  of  considerable  interest,  written 
apparently  with  great  simplicity.  The  author  does  not  dis- 
guise ino  faults  committoci  by  the  Christians,  which  contri- 
buted to  their  rum. 

in  China  the  Jesuits  were  likewise  successful,  and  Uieir 


establishment  there  has  been  more  durable.  Barldi,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  work.  ‘ La  Cina.  terza  parte  dell 
Akia,’  gives  an  account  of  their  sclllemoiit  in  that  empire, 
and  of  tlieir  progress: 'and  further  information  is  found  in 
the  ‘ L«ttres  Emfiantes  et  Curieuses.'  [UALDK,^Dt}.]  Be- 
tween the  years  1581  and  16S1,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
European  Jesuits  were  employed  in  the  missions  of  China, 
many  of  them  men  of  information,  to  whom  Europe  is  in- 
debted for  the  first  authentic  information  respecting  the 
internal  condition  of  that  vest  empire.  'The  generals  of  the 
Society  chose  men  acquainted  with  malbemaiiral  and  me- 
rhanickl  sciences,  which  they  knew  were  in  request  at 
Pekin,  and  thus  Utey  obtained  a footing  and  an  intluenee  at 
the  emperor's  court  which  no  other  Europeans  have  ever 
acquired.  Although  persecutions  burst  out  against  the 
Christians  of  China,  yet  the  Jesuits  never  entirely  lost  their 
hold  there,  and  their  house  at  Pekin  has  conunued  to  exist 
till  our  own  times.  [Amiot,  le  Perb.J 

From  India  Jesuit  missionaries  found  their  way  into 
Abyssinia,  where  Portuguese  travellers  had  penetrated 
many  years  before  [Alvarkx],  but  the  Jesuits  went  farther 
into  tho  country,  especially  in  its  southern  parts,  than  any 
other  Europeans,  cither  before  or  after  them.  Paez  and 
Iwubo  vUited  tho  sources  of  the  Bahrel  Azruk,  or  Abyaiinian 
Nile,  and  Father  Fernandez  proceeded  as  far  os  Narea, 
about  S'*  N.  lat.  [Tellez.] 

In  Paraguay  tho  Josuits  bad  on  open  field  fur  the  dis- 
play of  their  abilities  and  principlrs.  Their  missionaries 
went  to  South  America  after  the  country  bad  been  devas- 
tated bv  the  Spanish  conquerors,  who  bunted  the  Indiana 
like  wild  beasU.  Tlie  Jesuits  judged  that  the  poor  natives 
might  be  converted  by  milder  means,  and  be  made  Christ- 
ians and  happy  at  the  same  time.  They  obtained  from  the 
court  of  Spain  a declaration  tlvat  all  their  Indian  proselytes 
should  be  considered  free  men,  and  that  the  Jesuits  should 
have  the  government  of  the  communities  of  converts  which 
they  should  form  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  And  the 
Jesuits  did  furm  a flourishing  community  of  Indian  converts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  who  are 
said  to  have  amounte<l  to  Mtween  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  they  governed  them  for  a century  and  a half 
in  peace  and  happiness,  keeping  them  in  tlie  condition  of 
docile  but  contented  pupils,  directing  their  labours,  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  useful  arts,  but  not  in  the  refinements 
or  luxuries  of  Europe.  There  were  no  taxes  or  law-suits  in 
Paraguay ; each  able-bodied  man  had  a rouderate  task  to 
perform,  an*!  the  nrudure  of  their  common  labour  provided 
for  the  wants  of  all.  Writers  of  very  diffsient  opinions,  Uay- 
nal,  Montesquieu,  RoberUon,  Muraiori,  Souilioy,  and  uthers. 
havo  done  justice  to  the  paternal  administration  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Puruguay. 

Other  accounts  of  that  remarkable  colony  are  found  in 
numerous  works,  in  the  ‘Letters  from  Paraguay,'  in  the 
various  histories  of  the  ‘ Jesuits'  Missions,’  &c.  And  it  is 
a remarkable  instance  of  political  injustice,  that  live  very 
benefits  which  the  Jesuits  were  im)>aiting  to  mankind  in 
South  America  should  have  been  made  the  cause  or  pretext 
for  their  ruin.  In  1750,  Spain,  by  a treaty  with  Portugal, 
thought  pro|ier  to  give  up  seven  districts  of  Paraguay  to 
the  latter  power,  in  exchange  for  a territory  which  the  Por- 
tuguese had  occupied  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  I.a 
Plata,  and  the  Spanish  government  ordered  the  Jesuits  and 
their  Indian  pupils  to  abandon  their  homes  and  remove  lo 
some  other  part  of  tho  Spanish  territories.  The  faihcrs 
in  vain  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
expelling  men  from  the  fieldswhicb  they  hadby  theirlabour 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness;  the  har:)h  mandate  was 
rc]>eated,  and  the  Jesuits  were  prcparevl  to  obey.  But  tlie 
natives  refused  to  submit,  and  resisted  the  Po^tuguei^e  and 
Spanish  furees  which  were  sent  against  them,  and  although 
a subsequent  change  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two 
countries  left  the  Indians  in  possession  of  their  country,  yet 
the  Jesuits  were  falsely  accused  of  having  encouraged  what 
was  styled  the  rebellion.  The  Spanish  government,  after 
mature  investigation,  acquitted  them,  but  the  Purtuguese 
minister  Pombal,  a harsh  and  unprincipled  roan,  believed 
or  afiected  to  believe  in  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  fathers, 
whom  he  wished  to  expel  from  PorlUgut,  because  he  wos 
jealous  uf  (heir  influence,  and  had  fuuiid  them  repeatc<lly  in 
the  way  of  his  plans  and  schemes  at  home.  An  attempt 
by  some  noblemen  to  muider  the  king,  Joseph  of  Portugal, 
was  charged  upon  the  Jeiuits,  because  Fatuor  Molagrida, 
one  of  the  Society,  was  Uie  confessor  of  somo  of  the  guilty. 
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As  proof  howcvor  could  not  be  obtoiniKl  a^inst  him.  Father 
Molagrida  van  accused  uf  hercey,  on  account  of  some  ascetic 
Tuioiiary  works  which  ho  had  publinhed,  was  condemned  by 
the  Inquisitioii,-and  executed ; and  in  8epteml>er,  17S9,  the 
minister,  in  the  king’s  name,  gave  an  order  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Society  from  the  Portuguese  territories  and  for  the 
confiscation  of  their  pro|»erty.  The  order  was  executed  with 
the  greatest  inhumanity  both  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the 
fathers  being  shipped  o(f  with  indecent  hurry,  like  so  many 
cattle,  on  board  ships  bound  for  Italy,  where  they  were 
landed  in  a state  uf  utter  destitution. 

France  followerl  next  in  the  same  course  of  proscription. 
Tlra  Jesuits  had  made  themselves  many  enemies  in  that 
country  by  their  long  and  bitter  nerwicution  of  the  Jan- 
sonists,  and  their  controversies  with  that  sect  had  brought 
mueh  obloquy  upon  their  institutions  and  mural  principles. 
[Jansknism-J  Pascal,  in  his  *lA*tircs  Provineialos.*  had 
assailed  them  with  ridicule,  which  has  always  pruved  most 
powerful  in  France.  Tlie  parliament  of  Parts  felt  an  old 
and  hereditary  iKwiility  towards  them  ; tl>e  minister  Cliuiaeul 
diUikeil  them  on  personal  and  political  groumbs ; he  had 
felt  and  ascertainen  that  their  secret  intluoncc  could  often 
thwart  and  balance  the  credit  of  any  minister ; beshles  which. 
Cltoisoul  was  partial  in  a certain  degree  to  some  of  the  free- 
thinking  philosophers  of  his  time,  who  had  no  synipathv  fur 
the  Society.  To  crown  all,  even  the  king’s  misln^  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  arrayed  herself  Dgakist  the  Jesuits.  Tiiat 
intriguing  woman  wished  to  remain  at  court  under  some 
more  decuruus  name  than  that  of  concubine  toT.ouis  XV. 
She  solicited  the  appointment  of  lady  of  honour  to  the 
queen,  and  in  onlor  to  strengthen  her  application  she  chose 
ior  her  confessor  Father  Do  Sacy.  a Jesuit  who  bad  a repu- 
tation fur  exemplary  conduct.  She  pretended  that  she  hud 
dropped  all  intercourse  with  the  king,  and  that  sho  was 
really  penitent.  Dc  Sacy  however  did  not  allow  of  any 
c<|uivocation  1 he  told  tho  lady  that  if  her  penitence  woro 
Htneore,  she  must  quit  the  court  altogether,  as  I..a  Vallidre 
had  done  under  ]..ouiB  XIV.  The  result  may  bn  cosily 
guessed.  Madprao  do  Pompadour  left  the  too  rigid  Jesuit, 
remained  at  court,  and  fVom  that  moment  became  a declared 
enemy  to  the  order.  ITius  the  strict  morality  of  a member 
ofihat  Society,  which  has  been  often  charged  with  being  t«>o 
lax  and  aecoramoduling.  contributed  to  its  ruin.  A pretence 
soon  occurred  f«ir  effecting  it.  Father  Lavalcttc,  whu  was  at 
the  head  of  the  missions  in  the  French  West  Indies,  had 
been  speculating  in  colonial  produce.  His  cargoes  were 
seized  by  the  English,  then  at  war  with  Franco.  Father 
I.ATaletle  became  a bankrupt  for  .'1,000,000  livres.  IHs 
creditors  in  France  appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
which,  having  seen  in  tno  canslitniions  of  the  Society  that 
no  individual  belonging  to  it  could  posse.s-s  properly  on  his 
oum  account,  considered  Father  1.4ivalelfe’s  debt  as  that  of 
the  wlmle  boily,  anil  condemned  the  Society  to  pay  the  cre- 
ditors. An  immense  outcry  was  raisefl  against  the  Jouils, 
and  the  parliament  in  1762  declared  that  an  independent 
body  like  the  Society,  having  peculiar  laws,  and  being  all  sub- 
ject to  one  individual  residing  at  Rome,  was  an  institution 
dangerous  and  unfit  for  any  well  regulated  state;  the  other 
parliaments  made  similar  deebrotions,  and  the  partisans  of 
the*Janscnists,  the  philosophers,  the  courtiers,  and  the  mi- 
nister, all  echoed  the  denunciation.  At  last,  in  1764,  by 
an  order  of  the  king,  the  Society  was  entirely  suppressed  in 
France,  and  their  property  was  confiscated;  but  a small 
pension  was  given  to  tW  members,  who  were  allowed  to 
remain  dispersed  in  the  country,  on  condition  of  swearing 
to  renounce  the  Society  and  its  institutions. 

Their  fall  in  Spain  took  place  three  years  later.  Choiseul 
is  said  to  have  contributoa  to  it  by  pcKuading  the  honest 
but  credulous  Charles  HI.  that  an  insurrection  which  broke 
out  at  Madrid  in  1766  against  the  minister  of  the  day  was 
the  work  of  tho  Jesuits.  D'Arunda.  the  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile,  already  prepossessed  against  the  Society, 
was  the  confidant  of  King  Charles  in  affecting  their  expul- 
sion. The  Society  was  feared,  perhaps  more  than  there  was 
need,  and  eTOrything  was  planned  against  them  with  the 
greatest  socraey.  The  king  with  his  own  hand  wrote  letters 
to  all  the  ^vemort  of  provinces  throughout  the  Spanish 
nionurchY  in  Europe  and  in  the  colonies,  which  were  not  to 
be  upeni^  until  a sseeifled  day  and  in  a specified  place. 
When  tho  appointoa  time  <»ma,  the  31st  of  March,  1767, 
the  colleges  and  houses  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  Spain 
were  surrounded  at  midnight  by  troops,  sentinels  were  ported 
at  every  door,  tho  bells  were  secured,  and  king’s  commu- 
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smners  having  roused  and  asscmldcd  (he  respoclive  com 
munilies  in  the  refectory,  read  to  them  aloud  the  ruyal  rK’crcu 
which  expelled  them  from  Sj>ain.  The  having 

tuken  their  breviaries,  some  linen,  and  a few’  oiher  conve- 
niences, were  placed  in  carriage.-!  and  escorted  by  cavalry  to 
the  coast,  where  they  embarked  for  Italy.  After  lieiiig  re- 
fuse^l  admittance  in  several  harbours,  and  kept  A»r 
months  on  board  crowded  ships  during  which  many  of  tho 
aged  and  infirm  died,  the  survivors  wcit!  at  IuaI  lauded  in 
Corsica. 

Similar  measures  were  executed  in  S|.anihh  Amer.ca, 
only  with  circumstances  of  still  greater  harshness.  In 
Paraguay  the  Indians  were  omazed  and  distracted  at  tho 
news,  and  would  have  opposed  by  force  tlio  execution  of 
tho  decree,  hut  here  the  fathers  gave  a noble  example  uf 
forlilude  and  resignation,  witicli  was  an  answer  to  all 
former  chorges  brought  a"ain>t  their  Society.  Tiie-sc  men, 
repn>ventcd  as  ambitious,  so  worldly,  su  intriguing,  so 
refractory  towards  the  civil  power — these  men,  who  in 
Panigu.ay  at  least  possessed  on  unlHiunded  inlluenre  over 
their  docks,  exerted  all  that  iiitlurnru  to  appease  the  en- 
raged Indians,  and  to  induce  them  to  suhmit  quietly  to  the 
royal  decree.  No  mure  than  1)000  dollars  about  2oou/, 
sterling,  were  found  in  their  cefl\-rs. 

By  'a  compromise  bctwixm  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
.Spam,  the  hitter  allowed  a pension  uf  a shilling  a day  lo 
the  expelled  fathers;  hut  on  condition  that  no  iqiology  of 
any  sort  should  he  written  by  any  memU‘r  of  tlic  order, 
under  pain  of  all  losing  their  pension.^. 

In  the  following  year,  r76t>,  the  king  of  the  two  SiriSies 
and  the  duke  of  Panna  supprcss«ed  the  Jesuits’  Society  in 
their  dominions.  It  sliil  continued  in  the  Sardinian  and 
the  Pajial  slates;  but  in  February,  1769,  their  supporter 
Clement  XIII.  died,  and  GangonVlli  was  elected  in  ,liU 
stead.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naplc-s,  all  insisted,  lu 
very  strong  terms,  on  the  final  supjiression  of  the  Society 
by  the  now  jxqie.  Canganelli  proceeded  with  caution  ; he 
look  three  years  to  consider  the  mailer.  He  appointefl  a 
congregation  of  live  cardinals  to  cxainiuo  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Society.  At  last,  on  the  2 ) st  of  J uiy, 
1773.  the  pope  Nsuml  a bull,  in  which,  after  descanting  on 
the  laudiiule  ohjecl  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  on 
the  sen'icos  it  had  reudered  lo  religion,  he  obsened  that  ou 
many  occasions  a spirit  of  iliscord  hud  broken  out  betwcciv 
them  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  that  many 
serious  charges  had  been  brought  forward  agairiAl  individual 
members,  who  seemed  lo  have  deviated  from  the  original 
spirit  of  their  institutions,  that,  lastly,  most  Calbohu 
princes  had  fnund  it  necessary  fur  the  peace  of  their  dunii- 
nions  lo  ox{)el  the  Jesuits  therefrom,  and  that  now*,  fur  the 
{leacc  of  the  Christian  world,  and  being  mo\ed  by  the  most 
weiglily  considerations,  and  considering  that  the  Society  of 
Jesus  could  no  longer  brin^  forth  those  fruits  of  piety  ami 
edification  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  declared  the  said 
Society  to  he  suppressed  and  c.xtiucl,  its  statutes  annulled, 
and  its  members  who  bad  been  ordained  pric.sts  to  be  consi- 
dered as  secular  priests,  and  the  rest  to  be  entirely  released 
from  their  vows.  He  allowed  those  professed  members  who 
were  old  and  infirm,  to  remain  in  the  hoo-ses  of  the  ex- 
tinct Society,  but  merely  us  guests,  wiUiout  interfering  lu 
their  future  management,  which  was  entrusted  to  com- 
missiouers. 

In  consequence  of  this  bull,  the  Jesuits  were  likewise 
suppressed  in  tho  Sardinian  monarchy,  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions and  in  overy  Catholic  state.  Two  powers  only, 
Prus.sia  and  Russia,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Greek 
schismatic,  allowed  the  fathers  an  asylum  in  their  domi- 
nions, and  continued  to  entrust  them  with  the  eduiuition  of 
their  Catholic  subjects. 

At  the  lime  uf  the  first  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Portugal,  in  1769,  the  Society  reckoned  altogether  k2,589 
members,  half  of  whom  wore  priests.  They  had  2-1  pro- 
fessed houses,  669  colleges,  170  seminaries,  or  boarding- 
houses. 61  noviciate  houses,  336  residences,  and  273 
missions.  Their  principal  profesd»ed  house,  in  which  the 
general  resided,  was  a vast  building  atlaelied  to  the  s^endid 
cliurch  ofthcGesu  at  Rome.  They  bad  beeidos  tho  Roman 
college  and  church  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the  same  capital,  seve- 
ral other  colleges  and  scuiinariu.<(  tor  boarders  of  various 
nations,  a noviciate  house  ou  the  Quirinal,  a seminary  and 
college  at  FrsiscaU,  a house  at  Tivoli,  and  numerous  uiher 
colleges  and  schools  in  the  Papal  slates.  All  these,  after  tho 
suppression  of  the  Society,  were  cntrus.tcd  lo  secular  priests 
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and  pmfoasors.  but  »tiU  the  incthofl  and  the  ili»ei)dino  of 
the  Sorii-iy  won:  in  most  instanoei  conlinui-fl,  being  found 
Ion  u-^oful  »<J  be  abrogated. 

The  genuud  of  iImj  Swiety.  h'ather  Kicei,  was  oimfint-d  in 
the  rattle  of  Si.  Angelo,  being  suspedcsl  of  >tiU  asHtinaing  in 
ftcrret  his  former  autlimriiy  over  ibe  dii»p*rr^*d  Jesuits,  and 
■No,  but  apparentU*  without  foundation,  ofhnvijig  roneealed 
sum’s  Iwlongiiig  to  the  So«-H?ty.  Noihitts?  however  luiving 
transpired  against  him.  be  was  treated  with  some  courtesy 
and  HtteiUiun.  but  was  kept  in  confinement  lilt  his  death, 
in  November.  1775.  On  hisdcaih-bed,  before  receiving  the 
sacrament,  ho  signed  a solemn  though  mild  protest  on  be- 
half ofthc  extim  i Society,  the  conduct  of  which,  he  said,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  hud  not  affonled  grounds  for  iU 
pupprossion,  nor  had  he  himself  given  any  reason  for  hia 
imprisonment:  he  cnde«l  by  formving  sincerely  all  those 
who  had  contributed  to  both.  His  remains  were  buried  with 
all  due  honour  in  llie  church  of  the  Oo^ii.  among  those  of 
his  prtidtH'evsora. 

After  the  Society  had  been  suppre»M:d  for  about  3U  jears, 
several  attempls  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  to  ro-eatablish  it.  Many  persons  in  high  sta- 
tions. frighientsl  at  the  convulsions  which  agitated  tbe 
world,  imagined  that  had  the  Josuiu  continual  they  might 
have  proved  a powerful  means  for  maintaining  ortler  and 

firuventing  revolutions  by  the  moral  influence  which  they 
lad  over  youth.  In  isOb  Pius  VII.  issued  a brief,  allowing 
the  Jesuits  of  Russm  to  live  as  a Society,  and  to  have  culleirc'- 
and  scliools.  Another  brief,  dated  .‘JOlh  July,  18U4,  allowed, 
at  iho  rerjuest  of  king  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  the  opening  of 
schools  and  colleges  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Lastly,  after  his  restoration.  Pius  Vll.  issued 
a bull,  in  August,  1814.  solemnly  re  establishing  the  Society- 
os  a religious  order,  under  the  constitutions  of  St.  Ignatius, 
and  under  ob«lience  to  the  general  choven  by  it,  to  be 
oraploveil  in  educating  youth  m any  country  ot  which  the 
Sovereign  shall  have  previously  rccalltil  or  runsenled  to 
receive  them  ; and  Pius  began  by  restoring  to  them  their 
bouKo  of  liio  Gosu,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  college.  The 
Jesuits  have  colleges  now  also  in  the  Suriltiiian  states,  in 
Modena,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  like- 
wise at  Freyburg  in  Switzerlund.  where  they  have  a fine 
college,  attended  by  pupils  from  France  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  France  they  had  re-introduced  themselves  in  a kind 
of  clandestine  manner  after  the  Rcsionition.  U|H)n  which  a 
great  oulcrv  was  raised,  and  tlicy  were  finally  expelled  in 
Both  the  expectations  of  their  friends  and  the  fears 
of  their  enemies  appear  to  have  liecn  exaggerated,  as  cir- 
ciimslances  have  changed  too  much  in  Euro|)e  to  allow  the 
Jesuits  to  resume  nnyihing  like  their  former  influence.  In 
Spain  Ferdinand  restored  them,  but  after  his  death  the  po- 

rulace  of  Madrid,  excited  by  the  decliimationi  of  Hie  uhra- 
iborals  against  the  monks,  took  it  into  their  lieu<ls,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  that  the  Jesuits  and  other 
monks  had  (toisoned  the  springs.  Under  tbe  influcMiceof  ibis 
delusion  tliey  repaired  to  the  convents,  and  particularly  to 
tbiit  of  tbe  Jesuits,  and  murdered  the  inmates  in  tiieir  cells. 
Since  that  time  tbe  legislature  has  suppresscsl  all  monuslic 
institutions  in  Spain. 

In  Russia  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  by  a ukase  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  in  June,  IH17,  u|Kin  the  charge  of  in- 
triguing and  of  making  proselytes  among  tlio  members  of 
the  established  Greek  church. 

Tho  act  of  the  lUlh  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7,  whii’li  is  eiitnlexl  ‘ An 
Act  for  the  Relief  of  ins  .Majesty’s  Roman  t’-iibolic  sub- 
jects,' forbids  Jesuits,  or  memlH-n»  of  other  religious  orders, 
communities,  or  societies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  bound  by 
monastic  or  religious  vows,  from  cuming  into  the  realm, 
under  pain  of  being  bunislied  from  it  far  life:  except  na- 
tural born  subjer^ts,  who  were  out  of  ilio  realm  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  act.  Such  religious  per«ms  may  how- 
ever enter  thu  United  Kingdom  on  obtaining  a licuncc  in 
writing  fr«*m  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  slate,  who 
is  a Protestant,  and  may  stay  such  time  as  such  secretary 
shall  |iermit.  not  exceeding  six  months,  unluas  the  licence 
U revoked  before  the  end  of  tbe  six  months.  The  act  also 
makes  it  a misdemeanor  in  any  Jesuit,  or  member  of  other 
religious  body  described  in  the  act,  to  admit,  or  to  aid  in  or 
convent  to  the  admission  of.  any  ^rson  within  the  Uniteil 
Kingdom  to  be  a member  of  such  botly;  and  any  person 
admitted  or  becoming  a Jesuit,  or  member  of  other  sucb 
body  within  the  United  Kingdom,  xhall,  upon  conviction, 
K’  banished  from  the  United  Kingdom  fur  life.  It  is  hov> 


ever  provided  that  nothing  in  thk  act  shall  afioct  any  rek 
ginus  order,  community,  or  e»taliUshmcnl  consisting  o« 
females  bound  by  religious  or  monastic  vows. 

Of  the  bitter  (loleEnica  and  the  multifarious  charges 
against  the  Jesuits  we  have  not  8pai*c  here  to  speak  at  any 
length,  but  wu  will  refer  our  readers  to  llie  prin(  i)>al  works 
among  a most  voluminous  mass  of  writings,  both  in  attack 
and  defence  of  the  Society.  The  polemical  works  on  this 
subject  are  innumerable,  but  a goon  Imtury  of  the  Jesuits 
is  still  wanted.  The  ' Histoire  G^n^rale  dcs  Jdsuitos,’  by 
I.,a  Coudrottu,  is  a work  of  cunsidcnilde  research  and  exten- 
sive information,  but  the  author  was  a party  writer  against 
the  Society  : and  his  own  assertions,  wlienever  they  arc  not 
' supjMirted  by  authentic  proofs,  must  not  be  implicitly 
truiiied.  2.  Tbe  famous  * Leltres  Provincialos,'  by  Pascal, 
hud  great  success  at  the  time,  but  the  charges  which  he 
brought  against  the  Jesuits,  though  founded  upon  thu 
notions  of  Mime  individual  casuisU  belonging  to  the  order, 
cannot  in  fairness  bear  against  tbe  body  of  the  Society, 
winch  did  not  countenance  their  extravagant  doclrinee. 
Voltaire  himself,  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  acknowledged 
this;  and  Father  Daniel,  in  his  * Gntreliens  de  Cl^andre 
et  d'Kuduxe,’  has  refuted  muat  of  Pascal’s  arguments. 

3.  Arnauld,  a polemical  writer  of  the  Jansenista’  parly,  wrote 
‘La  Morale  ri-atiquu  des  Jesuites,'  in  which  also  charges 
against  individuak  arc  construed  into  general  charges 
nguinvt  the  whole  So<-iety,  and  some  real  ftu-ts  and  docu- 
ments arc  mixed  up  with  party  hiiterneKs  and  exaggeration. 

4.  * Extroit  dos  AssertioiiK  dBiigereuim.s  e(  pernkieuses  eii 
tout  genre  quo  Ics  soidLsaiit  JcHuitcs  unt,  danv  tous  les  terns, 
■‘t-'r.'Cvemmrocnl  soutenues.  enaeign^a,  ei  publiies  dans 
cure  livres,  avec  approbation  des  Supf-rieiira  et  G^n^raux.' 
This  book  seems  to  come  directly  to  the  purpose  by  appealing 
to  numerous  passagov  extracted  from  Jesuit  writers.  Rut 
then  there  is  a ‘ Rfponse  aux  Assertions,'  in  3 vols.  4to., 
I7fi3,  in  which  the  author  of  the  previous  work  ischargeil 
with  no  leas  than  7.'i8  falsifications  and  alterations  of  the 
texts  quoted  by  him,  and  the  advocate  of  the  Jesuits  pro- 
duces in  every  instance  the  original  text  ojid  confronts  it 
with  the  corresponding  one  in  the  asHertions.  In  order  to 
judge  correctly  one  ought  to  refer  to  the  original  works. 
These  are  the  most  weighty  authorities  against  the  Jesuits. 
Among  the  defenders  of  the  Society  must  be  mcniioncsl 
' Apoli^ic  de  I’lnstitut  dcs  JiStuitcs.’  2 vuts.  Svo.,  which  is 
a standard  work  in  their  defence.  Numerous  declamatory- 
works  and  satirical  pamphlets  have  been  nubliabed  against 
the  Society,  most  of  which  are  conte-*mptiblc  in  point  of  ar- 
gmueiii.  The  famous  * Monita  Sii-reia,'  or  preteudeil 
private  instructions  given  to  the  higher  and  most  tried 
members  of  the  onler,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  spurious.  The  more  substantial  cliarges  brought  against 
the  Society  may  be  classeil  under  the  fullowing  heads:-— 
I . AnlUocial  and  immuml  principles  found  in  some  woi  ks  of 
J esuit  casuists,  such  as  Rscobar.  Mariana.  Sanches.  Bauny, 
Ritscnbaum,  fiec.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  the 
Jesuits  m general,  either  individually  or  as  a body,  acted 
upon  those  obnoxious  principles,  which,  on  tbe  contrary. 
Were  censured  and  repudiated  bv  the  Society,  llie  doctmicw 
of  their  most  illustrious  moralists,  of  Father  Hourd.douv.  of 
Cardinal  Sforza  Palluviciiio,  of  Bcllarnmio,  and  others,  are 
free  from  such  stains.  2.  General  lalitudinarianism  in  thu 
olhka  and  moral  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  not  so  much  with 
regard  to  their  own  conduct,  which,  with  very  few  indivi- 
diml  dX(xipSioui.  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  pure  ami 
(nwr  from  scandal  than  that  of  most  other  monastic  orders, 
but  with  regard  to  the  lay  persons  whose  cunscienccs  they 
directe<l,  or  to  their  proselytes  in  distant  countries,  such  as 
China,  whore  they  are  accused  of  winking  at  several  super- 
sUtiuiis  and  idolatrous  practices  among  the  new  converts, 
and  for  which  they  were  in  fact  censured  by  the  pope 
himself.  [Clkmknt  XI.]  Their  doctrine  of  mobabiliam, 
their  altacliing  too  great  an  itiqiortancc  to  the  merit  of 
good  works,  and  their  bias  towanls  casuistry  and  equivoca- 
tion, have  been  often  animadverted  upon.  3.  Great  am- 
bition of  rulim;  over  the  consciences  of  the  |iooplc.  The 
institutions  and  practice  of  tho  Society  certauily  tended  to 
keep  the  world  in  subjection,  by  means  of  early  discipliue 
and  |>crsuasion.  to  the  spiritual  autliority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  aud  to  tbe  temporal  authority  of  the  re- 
spective sovereigns.  Tlial  this  hhmild  have  excited  the 
animosity  of  those  who  dissented  from  that  church,  of  which 
the  Jesuits  were  the  firmest  support— that  the  FrotestanU 
for  instance  should  Itave  had  do  friendly  feeiisg  for  their 
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ri)riui«Iableenemie»,  is  nothing  surprising  of  unreason- 
able ; that  ilm  free-thinking  philosupherb  of  tlie  eighteenth 
rcnlury.  who  rniletl  at  Christianity  altogether,  should  have 
railed  at  the  Jesuits,  was  a thing  to  be  expectcil,  os  well  as 
that  persons  of  douiocrutio  feelings,  or  who  wished  to  in- 
trudUiw  (he  popular  element  into  iho  constitutions  of  the 
Eurupeuti  slates,  and  who  advocated  on  individual  liberty 
of  thought  and  action,  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of 
the  Society  ; and  lastly,  that  the  Janseiiists,  whose  principles 
of  ethics  and  whose  notions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
difiured  totally  from  those  of  the  Jesuits,  should  nave 
had  fn^ueni  and  bitter  quarrels  with  the  latter,  is  not 
surprising, — but  that  sincere  Roman  Catholics,  priests, 
monks,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  and.  lastly,  a pope  himself, 
should  have  aimed  at  and  effected  the  destruction  of  an 
order  which  asserted  the  duty  of  subjection  to  the  pope; 
that  absolute  Catholic  monarchs  should  have  proscri^d 
the  Jesuit#,  whose  precepts  tended  to  keep  the  people  docile 
and  obedient  to  the  temporal  power, — this  U a singularity 
u inch  must  strike  ever)  dispassionate  observer  of  the  events  ' 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  can  only  be  accounted 
fur  by  the  agency  of  a variety  of  remote  or  bidden  causes, 
and  of  personal  passions  and  momentary  interests  which 
often  prevail  in  the  councils  of  princes,  llte  Jesuits  made 
Iiriiselytes;  but  this  was  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  and 
ruceived  practice  of  tlieir  church : they  preachccl  perfect 
olwdience  to  the  decisions  of  that  church  and  of  its  head 
the  pope;  but  in  doing  this  they  followed  the  establUhed 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  Bossuct,  who  was  no  Jesuit, 
(jHlncs  ‘a  heretic  to  bo  one  who  has  his  own  opinion,  and 
toUows  his  own  judgment  and  sentiment  in  matters  of 
religion  ; while  a Catholic,  on  the  contrary,  adopts  without 
husjlaiiun  the  opinion  of  the  church.’  And  the  Jesuits 
acted  and  taught  in  conformity  with  this  principle. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jesuits’  notions  of  papal  authority  went 
farther  than  those  of  the  Gallican  church,  but  it  is  also  true 
tlial  the  provincials  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  and  all  their 
suliordinates  in  that  king«loin  recognised  in  solemn  in- 
struments the  civil  independence  of  the  sovereign,  and 
that  the  four  articles  of  the  Gallican  church  were  taught 
in  all  iho  schools  of  the  French  Jesuits;  and  in  the  year 
1761  the  French  Jesuits  signed  and  transmitu-d  to  thccfmn- 
cellor  Lamoignon  a declaration  to  the  etrccl — * I.  That  they 
held  and  professed  that  in  no  circumstance  or  ]daw,  under 
no  pretence  of  tyranny  or  vexation,  on  no  account  of  reli- 
gion, is  it  lawful  for  any  person,  whatever  be  his  slate  or 
condition,  to  make  any  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  against 
the  [lerson  ofsovcieigns,or  to  insinuate  or  favour  any  act  that 
can  tend  to  endanger  their  safety,  and  that  they  condemn 
and  detest  as  execrable  any  doctrine  to  the  contrary  which 
may  be  found  in  any  works  that  may  have  been  composed, 
either  by  any  member  of  the  Sooielv,  or  by  any  other  per- 
son. 2.  They  hold  and  profess  the  eWtrine  of  the  clergy  of 
Franoe  declared  in  their  Assembly  of  1662,  and  that  con- 
sequently they  will  always  teacli  that  the  power  given  to  St. 
Peter,  to  bis  successors,  and  to  the  church  itself,  is  purely 
spiritual,  and  that  they  have  no  power  over  anything  that 
concerns  temporals.  3.  That  they  will  alwavs  bo  subject  to 
the  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  usages  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  subjects  of  the  king ; 
and  that  they  will  not  attempt  anything  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  bishops,  curates,  and  universities,  or  make  any 
use  of  any  privilege,  whatever  it  may  be,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  conformable  to  the  import  of  the  laws  and  maxims  of 
the  kingdom.  4.  That  if  it  should  happen  (which  may  God 
forbiili  that  they  should  be  ordered  by  their  general,  or  by 
any  other  person  invested  with  any  airtliority,  to  do  anything 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church  or  the  state,  to  their 
duty  to  vheir  sovereigns,  or  to  the  public  welfare  or  tran- 
quillilj.  they  declare  that  they  hold  and  ever  will  hold  such 
ilecrvesor  orders  to  be  null,  and  consider  themselves  obliged 
t4»  disobey  them.’  (HdjK/nse  aax  Atxertiont,  vol.  iii,  p. 
VJ7.)  Still  as  these  wore  not  the  original  principles  of  the 
Society,  nor  cunfonnable  to  the  spirit  of  its  coiutitutions, 
wid  as  it  could  nut  be  expected  that  they  would  be  a.sscnled 
to  by  the  So<'iety  at  large,  the  suspicions  engendered  in 
the  inimU  of  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  cc^ainly  con- 
inbuletl  to  the  downfiUl  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  devotion  to 
the  po|H3  injured  them  with  the  sovereigns,  and  then  the 
aoverrigns  induced  a pope  to  forsake  them  also.  The  other 
monastic  orders  wen?  jealous  of  them,  and  the  bi-Nhops  and 
parochial  clergy  disliked  them  as  too  independent  a body. 

It  ought  aUo  to  be  observed  that  the  Jesuits,  though  pro- 


. fessing  to  be  devoted  subjects  to  the  Roman  see,  were  not 
always  very  manageablo  subjects,  .and  that  several  popes, 
Clement  XI.,  Innocent  XI.,  Innocent  XIIL,  ami  Bciicilict 
XIII.  found  them  at  times  refractory.  They  were  in  reality 
too  iMWorful  even  for  the  pope  to  meddle  wiih. 

Afresh  charge  against  the  Jesuits  was  their  accumulating 
riches,  and  sucm  suspicion  probably  stimulated  the  zeal  of 
several  ministers  and  courtiers  against  them ; but  the  fact 
is,  tluit  at  the  suppression  of  their  order,  uHcr  the  must 
minute  inquisition,  no  treasures  were  Ibund,  no  hoarded 
funds:  several  of  the  houses  and  colleges  were  encumbered 
with  debts,  and  the  oxjHilled  members  of  the  Society  hvud 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  a state  bordering  u)>on  iudigenco. 

During  two  centuries  and  a quarter  which  elapsed  from 
their  foundation  to  their  suppression,  the  Jesuits  rendered 

freat  services  to  education,  hternlure,  and  the  sciences. 

hroughuut  all  Roman  Catholic  states  they  inny  be  said  to 
have  establislied  the  first  rational  system  of  college  educa- 
tion. Other  orders,  such  as  the  f^'aihers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  instituted  in  1671,  the  Clerici  Scholarum  Piarum, 
in  1617,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  or  Igno- 
raniins,  in  1679,  applied  themselves  more  especially  to  the 
elementary  education  of  children,  though  the  Jesuits  also 
did  not  altogether  neglect  this  branch.  The  colleges  of  iho 
Jesuits  were  eoually  open  to  the  noble  and  llic  plebeian, 
the  wealthy  ami  the  {lOur:  all  were  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, received  the  same  instruction,  partook  of  the  same 
plain  but  wholesome  diet,  might  attain  the  same  rewards, 
and  were  subject  to  the  same  punishments.  In  the  school, 
the  refectory,  or  the  play-garden  of  a Jesuit’s  college,  no  one 
could  have  distinguished  the  son  of  a duke  from  ttie  sun  of 
a peasant.  The  manners  of  the  JesuiU  wore  singularly 
pleading,  urbane,  and  courteous . far  removed  fn«m  pedantry, 
moroseness,  or  affectation.  Their  pupils,  generally  speak- 
ing, contractod  a lusting  attachment  for  their  masters.  At 
the  time  of  their  suppres.<«ion  the  grief  of  the  youths  of 
I the  various  colleges  at  »e[)arating  from  their  teachers  was 
universal  and  truly  affecting.  Most  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  even  those  who  afterwards 
turned  fa-e-thinkers,  ami  railed  at  the  Jesuits  as  a society, 
had  received  their  first  education  from  tlmm:  and  some 
of  them  have  hud  the  franktk'ss  to  acknowledge  ihc.merits 
of  their  instructors.  The  sceptical  Lalande  paid  them  au 
honest  tribute  of  esteem  and  of  regret  at  their  fall : even 
Voltaire  S|ioke  in  theinlefencc.  Ore.-sei  aihlresacd  to  them 
a most  pathetic  valedictory  poem,  ‘ Lcs  .Adieuxf  Tiic  bishop 
Dc  Bausset,  in  his  * Viode  rYnfion,’  has  inserle<l  a most  elo- 
quent account  of  the  Institution  of  the  Jesuits,  of  their  modu 
of  instruction,  and  of  the  influence  which  they  had.  es|icciully 
in  the  towns  of  France,  in  preserving  wicial  and  domestic 
peace  and  harmony.  For  tM  Jesuits  did  not  exclusively 
apply  themselves  to  ihu  instruction  of  youth  ; grown-up 
people  voluntarily  sought  iheir  advice  concerning  their  own 
affairs  and  pursuits  in  life,  which  they  always  freely  be- 
stowed; they  encouraged  the  timid  and  weak,  they  directed 
tho  disheartened  and  the  forsaken  towards  new  paths  fur 
which  they  saw  that  they  were  qualified;  and  whenever  they 
perceived  abilities,  eoikI  will,  and  honesty,  they  were  sure  to 
lendahelping  hand.  The  doors  ofthc  cells  ofthc  older  pro- 
fessed fathers  were  often  tap]>ed  at  by  trembling  haml-,  nml 
admittance  was  never  refused  to  the  uriforiunale.  In  {Trivaie 
life  at  least,  whatever  may  have  hi*en  tho  case  in  courtly 
politics,  their  advice  was  geiterally  must  disinterested.  U 
ha.s  been  said  that  they  excelled  in  the  art  of  taming  man, 
which  they  effected,  not  by  violence,  not  by  force,  but  by 
persuasion,  by  kindness,  and  by  appealing  to  the  feelings  of 
their  pupils.  If  ever  mankiml  could  be  happy  in  a state  of 
mental  subonlinatinn  and  tutelage  under  kind  ami  eiai- 
sidcrate  guardians,  tho  Jesuits  wore  the  men  to  produce  this 
result;  but  they  ultiroately  failed.  The  humankind  i.s  in 
its  nature  aspiring,  and  cannot  be  pt*riiiBncntly  i^ninilU-d- 
it  cannot  be  fashioned  to  one  univen-al  measure;  and  MKJiier 
or  later  it  will  elude  the  grasp  of  any  system,  whether  mili- 
tary or  political,  ecclesiastical  or  phiUisuphical,  ami  will  seek, 
at  any  cost,  to  gratify  its  inslinctivo  dcsiro  fur  frecrium 
Among  tho  members  of  their  own  society  the  Jesuits  Imre 
had  distinguished  men  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning. 
In  the  mathematical  sciences  we  may  mention,  among 
others,  Jacquier,  Le  Sueur,  Boscovich,  and  Le  Maire;  in 
classical  literature,  Petau,  Sirmond.  Jouvency,  Laguumr- 
lino,  TurscIIini,  &tc. ; in  general  literature,  Pussovin.  Heiti- 
nclli,  Tiraboschi ; in  occlesiastical  learning  and  sacred  ora- 
te ry,  Bellarmmo,  Palis vicino,  Segneri,  Bourduloue;  iu 
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Oriental  philology.  Kirehrr,  Ii^nazio  Rnss),  Anuot,  Gauhil. 
&c.  The  • Fa^^li  Societalis  Jesu,’  the  ‘ Acta  S;mclorum  S. 
J.,’  the  numcrousi  letters  ami  memoirs  of  the  various  inis- 
tKiiia,  may  be  consulted  iu  order  lu  judge  of  the  value  uf 
Jesuit  learning  and  labour. 

JESUITS’  HAKK.  [Ci.vcnoNA.1 
JRSSUl-MER.  [Hindustan,  p.  221.3 
.lESUS.  [Christ.] 

JESUS,  son  of  Sirach,  was  n learned  .Tew  of  Jerusalem, 
who  employeil  himself  in  collecting  sayings  of  wImj  lucn, 
from  which,  with  additions  of  his  own,  he  firmed  (he  )>ook 
of  Ecclksiasticus.  iEccienaxliniJi,  rli.l.,  vcr.  27.)  Wcknow 
little  of  him  but  what  wc  (mn  gather  from  that  hook.  Ac* 
cording  to  Brelschncider,  he  ci»mp<jse«l  it  about  ISO  n.c. ; 
a date  w hich  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that,  in  enu- 
merating the  illustrious  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  last 
ho  mentions  is  the  high-pricst  Simon,  tlio  son  of  Onias,  of 
whom  ho  speaks  in  terms  w hich  make  it  probable  that  ho 
had  seen  him  ; while  he  does  not  mention  the  Maccabees. 

Another  Jesus  n grandson  of  the  foimer,  and  wlu'^o 
father's  name  Is  also  suppased  to  have  been  Sirach.  tniua* 
luted  the  book  of  Rcclesiasticus  into  Greek,  probably  about 
130  HC. ; fxr  he  stalini  in  bis  prologue  to  (he  Inxik  that  he 
went  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Eiiergctes  (Ptolemy  VII., 
Euergetes  II.).  and  there  executed  Iho  translation. 

This  is  the  general  opinion : but  John  think.s  it  probable 
that  Jesus  composed  the  book  of  Rrclesia-slicus  aliout  ».c. 

; that  the  Simon,  sun  uf  Onias.  whom  he  praUcs, 
was  (ho  first  of  that  name,  not  the  second:  and  that  his 
grand'on  executed  (he  translation  under  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  1.,  who  reigned  a c.  247—222.  He  founds  this  opinion 
ehielly  on  the  characier  of  Simon  I.  agrevung  with  the  eulogy 
uf  Ihu  writer  better  than  that  of  Simon  II. 

(Bretsehneider.  JJfjer  Jesu  Siruridfn;  Horne's  Inlruduc- 
tion,  vol.  iv. ; .lahn,  Intrtxl.  in  Lib.  Sac.  Vet,  Evd.) 

JESUS  COLLEGE.  CAMBRIDGE,  was  fonmlwl  iu 
l4!tG,  by  John  Alcock.  bishop  of  Ely.  who  had  obtained 
from  King  Henry  VII.  a grant  of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Ka- 
dogund,  then  lately  suppressed:  all  tlw  lands  which  had 
liven  bestowcil  upon  that  raonasiery  were  given  as  an  en- 
dowment, and  the  buiUUngs  were  ronvcrterl  into  a college.  1 
It  lias  sixteen  foundation  fcllowahips.  open  to  natives  of; 
England  and  Wales,  without  any  rest  rid  ion  or  appropriation 
whatsoever : five  of  the  original  foundation,  four  founded  by 
Dr.  Fuller,  master  of  the  College,  and  the  rest  by  various 
benpr«eturs.  Six  of  the  fellows  are  rcquirml  to  be  in  priests’ 
orders.  On  every  vacancy  of  a fellowship  the  master  and 
fellows  nominate  two  candidates,  of  whom  the  bi-shop  of 
Ely  elects  one.  Tlicru  U one  fellowship,  foundcrl  by  James 
Stanley,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  which  the  bishop  has  an  exclu- 
sive right  both  to  nominate  and  opiwinl.  Thu  mastership 
of  this  College  is  in  the  absolute  appointinent  of  the  bisbup 
of  Ely.  Various  scholarshins,  exhibitions,  and  smaller 
foundations,  of  didbrent  annual  values,  from  70f.  to  3/.  6x.  6d., 
Iiavc  been  bestowed  on  this  College  from  lime  to  lime  by 
difTcrent  benefactors.  It  has  also  some  annual  prizes  of 
value.  The  total  number  of  members  uj>on  the  IkiotiIs  of 
this  CoBogc,  on  March  12.  IH34,  amounted  to  179.  Its 
patronage  consists  in  the  rectories  of  Gravcley  and  Harlton 
in  Cnmbridpohire,  of  Slanlvv  R*'gius  in  Gloucestershire, 
Tvwing  in  Hcrt'*,  and  Cavcm!i.sh  and  Whutficld  in  Suffolk; 
and  in  the  vicarages  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Cleraunfs  in 
(.Aiinhridge,  lhoi<c  of  Cumherton,  Fonlliain,  Guildcn  Mor* 
nen,  llinxton,  SwavcM?y  and  'VV!iittlesfi/rd,  in  Cambridge* 
<<hiru;  of  Kltnstcad  in  E>»c.\,  and  of  Hiindon  in  Suffolk. 
(Lysons's  Cambndfi^eshire,  jip.  118,  119;  Cumb.  Unir,  Co* 
lenditr  for  1838.) 

JESUS  COLLEGE.  OXFORD,  owe.s  its  foundation  (o 
the  zeal  of  Hugh  up  Rico,  or  Price,  a native  of  Brccknork, 
who,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  meditated  the  cstahlishment 
of  a coUeti^  which  should  extend  the  benefits  of  learning  to 
the  natives  of  Wales,  an  advantage  w liioh,  previous  to  his 
lime,  bad  not  been  provided  for  at  Oxford.  With  this  in- 
tention he  |>etitionetl  Queen  Elizabeth  that  shu  W’ould  he 
pleased  to  found  a college  on  which  he  might  licstow  a 
certain  property.  Her  Majesty  accordingly  granted  a 
charter  of  foundation,  datml  .Juno  27, 1571, prescribing  that 
the  college  should  lie  creeled  by  the  name  of  ‘Jesus  Col* 
•ege,  within  the  City  anti  University  of  Oxford,  of  Queen 
KlizalH-th’s  foundatitm flu?  Sociciy  to  con-i.sl  of  a princi- 
] nl,  eight  fellows,  and  eight  scholarf* ; and  for  their  uininte- 
luinre  Dr.  Price  (for  he  hail  now  become  a Doctor  of  Civil 
|.uw)  was  pertuiUed  to  settle  cslulua  to  the  yearlv  value  of 


IGOf.  To  this  the  queen  added  a quantity  of  limber  from 
her  forests  of  Shotover  and  Stow.  The  founder’s  estates, 
which  he  conveyoil  June  3U,  lay  in  Brecknockshire ; and  he 
bestowed  upwards  of  ISOUf.  upon  the  building,  leaving  be- 
sides some  money,  which  was  suffered  to  accumulate,  unil 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
amountcil  to  700f.  Hugh  Ibrice.  who  was  a prebendary  of 
Rochester  and  treasurer  of  Su  David's,  died  in  August. 
1574.  In  1569  the  Society  procured  another  charter  of  (ho 
queen,  cmpowering'lhcm  to  hold  possessions  to  the  value  of 
20U/.  per  annum,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  for  iho 
drawing  up  of  statutes. 

King  Charles  I.  in  IG3G  founded  a fellowship  to  bo  livid 
by  a native  uf  Guernsey  or  Jersey;  Bishop  Westphaling 
and  Sir  John  Walter  founded  one.  fur  a native  of  England  ; 
Bi-hop  Rowlands,  Dr.  Francis  Mansell,  Dr.  Tuoroa-s 
Gwynne.  and  others  additil  fellowships  and  scholarships  for 
natives  uf  different  districts  of  Wales,  or  for  schools  in  the 
principality;  and  Sir  I^eolme  Jenkins,  who  was  almost  a 
sccomt  founder,  be(|ueathc(l  to  the  College  divers  lands  and 
tenements  for  augmenting  the  then  sixteen  fellowships  and 
sixteen  scholarships,  and  for  founding  two  additional  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships.  One  fellowship  was  aBcrwards 
ailued,  by  a decree  in  chancery,  out  of  the  residue  of  Sir 
Leoline’s  personal  estate.  So  that  the  Society  at  present 
consists  of  a principal,  nineteen  fellows,  and  eighteen 
scholars. 

Several  exhibitions  have  likewise  been  fuumleil  by  differ- 
ent benefactors,  of  which  twenty-four  are  for.  native*  of 
North  Wales,  by  tlio  Rev.  F^lmund  Mcyrick,  M.A.,  trea- 
surer of  Si. David's;  three  for  C^ermarthenshire,  by  Bloom  ; 
two  for  BrcckiKK-kshito,  or  Radnorshire,  by  Howell:  one 
for  a native  of  Ruthin,  or  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  hy  Bishop 
Parry;  one  for  Caernorvoubhirc,  by  suliscnption,  to  lie 
called  Mr.  Asshetun  Smith’*;  two  by  Le  Hunt;  four  by 
the  Grocers’  Company  ; two  bv  the  Salters’  Company ; and 
some  connected  with  the  Cowbridge  School  foundation  by 
Sir  Lcoline  Jenkins. 

Tlie  patronage  of  thU  College  consist*  in  the  rectories  of 
lAmgworih  and  Ri-im-iiham  in  Berk*  ; of  Ashton  Clint'^n -in 
Burkinghaiiisture ; of  Bngendon,  or  Badgington,  in  Glmi- 
ccslotshire  ; Scarthe  in  Lincolnshire  ; Brandcsion  and  Fiir- 
ihoo  m Northamptonshire;  Rotherfield  Piparil  and  Wig- 
giiiton  in  0\for»Uhire ; Nuifleld  in  Surrey  ; Tudiiigtoii  lu 
Worcestershire:  Llamlyssilinf^rdigansbire;  Clynnc^  Vawr 
and  Llan  Wuda  in  (Jurniarvoindiire ; and  Llandnn  mi  Gla- 
morganshire; with  thevicamgc*  of  Shipslun  cum  Tidmitig* 
ton  m Worccstcr.shirc,  and  Holywell  in  Flintshire:  llie 
impropriation  of  Badgwortli,  and  the  chapelry  of  Charlton 
Kings,  in  Gloucestershire;  ,ind  the  iinpronrialions  of 
Holyhead,  Bodudern,  and  Llandrygarn  with  Bodvviog,  in 
Anglcwy. 

The  prcfcnt  number  of  member*  upon  the  books  of  this 
College  is  149. 

(Gutch’*  Ctfileges  and  HalU ; Chalmers's  Hist,  qf  the 
Univ. ; Ox/htd  Calendar,  1838.) 

JET,  a variety  of  cool,  which  occurs  sometime*  in  elon- 
gated reniform  ino.ssc*,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
branches,  with  a womly  structure;  fracture  cunchoiditl ; 
soft  and  brittle;  sp.gr.  hut  little  greater  than  that  of  water  ; 
lustre  brilliant  and  resimms;  colour  velvet  black : opni]ue. 
It  is  found  in  Sa.xony,  and  also  in  the  Prussian  aiiilier- 
mines,  in  detached  frognients.  Tlic  finer  sorts  are  used  fur 
tiic  manufacture  of  ornamciiis  and  trinkets,  and  the  courser 
kind*  as  fuel ; it  hums  with  a greoni»h  tlanie  and  a strung 
bituminous  smell,  and  leaves  a yellowish  ash. 

JKTHOU.  rClTElViSKY.] 
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JEWELL,  JOHN  (horn  1522.  died  1571),  one  of  tlio 
fathers  of  the  English  Protestant  church.  He  was  horn  m 
Devoiiabire,  and  cclucattsl  in  grammar-school*  in  that 
county,  till  at  the  age  of  ihirleon  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  oniercd  at  Merlon  College,  under  tlio  liiilion 
of  John  Parkhursl,  who  was  afterwards  the  Protestant 
bishop  of  Norwich.  Wliefi  eightecMi,  he  was  admitted  B A. . 
and  at  that  early  age  ho  became  a college  tutor.  Henry  V 111. 
was  still  u|>on  tho  throne,  and  it  was  liazaitlous  for  any  one 
to  make  himieif  conspicuous  cither  as  an  opposerof  the 
princinles  of  the  Refotmaiion  or  as  an  advocate  of  them. 
Jcwcli  thorLduru  kept  himself  i(uicl.  contenting  himself  with 
inculealing  Reformation  principles  privately  in  his  lecture* 
to  hi*  pupils;  but  when  King  Henry  was  dead,  and  iho 
ecelc.-iiiiaticttl  jHilicy  of  tho  countiy  bceame  mure  decidedly 
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Proteiitant  under  his  sucecs^or,  Jewell  declared  himself 
0|>enly  a zealous  Pruteslant;  and  when  Peter  Martyr,  otic 
of  the  foadgn  reformers,  visite^l  Oxford,  and  there  hold  a 
public  disputation  (os  waft  the  manner  uf  those  times)  with 
cettain  learned  Catholic  di^  incs,  Jewell  acted  as  his  notary. 
From  this  lime  he  bocatiie  a zealous  promoter  of  the  Re- 
formation, both  at  the  university  and  as  a preacher  and 
ralcchiscr  in  the  country  about  Abingdon,  where  be  had  a 
living. 

Times  however  changed ; King  Edward  died,  and  a new 
policy  was  odoptcil.  Itvvassoughttoundowhal  had  been  done. 
Jewell,  it  seems,  for  a short  time  somewhat  temporized;  but 
he  very  soon  recovered  himself,  and  sought  shelter  in  a 
fureigti  land  from  the  severity  of  the  storm  which  fell  upon 
those  who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  httdbecn  zealous  for  the 
Ridbrinotion.  He  joined  the  English  e.vilcs  at  Frankfurt, 
and  afterwards  at  Strasburg,  where  he  ogain  met  with 
Peter  Martyr,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  composition  of  some 
of  his  works.  The  reign  however  of  Mary  was  short,  and 
with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  came  brighter  prus)>ccts  to 
the  friends  of  reform.  Jewell  returned  home,  and  was  I 
almost  immuiliatelv  made  bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  zeal  j 
waft  not  relaxed,  lie  continued  both  by  his  preaching  and  j 
hift  writing  to  promote  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, ! 
and  to  endeavour  to  extinguish  whatever  attachment  there  . 
might  still  remain,  especially  in  any  part  of  iiis  own  dio-  I 
roik.s  to  the  older  system.  Ho  died,  in  the  cours6  of  one  | 
of  his  preaching  tours,  at  the  little  village  of  Munkton 
Farlcigh,  in  an  ob*cure  comer  of  his  diocese,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  hlft  age.  Camden,  whofte  testimony  is  worth  more 
than  that  of  any  party  writer  on  cither  side,  bears  to  him 
thi.s  testimony,  that  he  wbli  a man  of  singular  ingenuity,  of 
va.'it  erudition  in  theology,  and  of  eminent  piety. 

The  writings  of  Jewell  are  chielly  controversial,  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  being  his  * Ajiology  for  the  Church  of 
England,’  ond  his  various  Defenses  of  that  A|Kilogy.  These 
are  together  considered  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  iho 
Protestant  Cbuich  of  England  tliat  appeared,  and  were 
translated  into  many  languages  for  the  purpose  of  circula- 
tion abroad.  His  writings  were  collected  in  a largo  folio 
volume  in  1G09.  Copies  of  this  volume  were  placed  in 
many  of  the  EnclUh  churches  for  the  common  use  of  the 
narishioners,  and  may  sometimes  even  now  bo  found  fas- 
tenod  by  a chain  to  a reading-desk.  Tliis  lionour  it  has 
shareil  with  Fox’s ‘Acts  ami  Monuments  of  the  Church,’ 
and  some  of  the  ihoological  writings  of  Erasmus. 

The  writings  of  Jewell  are  still  greatly  valued,  and  are 
much  u>ed  in  two  deparlmcntsof  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
the  question  between  the  Church  of  England  and  llio 
Church  of  Itomc,  and  the  nueslion  respecting  the  doctrinal 
sentiments  oftho  fathers  of  tho  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Lists  of  his  writings  may  be  seen  in  the’Allicnm 
Oxonienses’  of  Anthony  Wowl,  where  is  an  outline  of  his 
life,  the  particulars  of  which  have  l>cen  written  more  in 
detail  bv  many  persons. 

JEWELLING  OK  WATCHES  is  thcart  of  netting  dia- 
munds,  rubies,  sapphires,  chrysolilus,  or  other  hard  stones, 
in  the  frame-plates  and  other  parts  of  wntchi^  in  .such 
a manner  that  the  pivots  of  the  watch  may  act  m holes 
made  in  these  stones.  There  are  two  kinds  of  jewelled 
holes  necessary  in  watclie«,  one  of  which  is  merely  a jicr- 
furation  through  the  stone;  the  other  roiiftislsofa  {lerfurated 
|)icce,  and  a piece  <•allc^l  an  end  piece.  The  latter  mode  of 
yowvlling  is  adopted  where  it  is  ncce.^snl^'  that  (he  end  of 
the  pivot,  and  not  the  shoulder,  should  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  whi*^  whenever  hv  a chunge  of  place  it  is  brought 
into  a vertical  position,  whicn  is  important  in  lluvse  ca-ses 
where  Ine  pivot  nas  a rapid  motion  and  considerable 
weight  to  sustain,  as  the  pivots  at  each  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  balance. 

The  province  of  the  watch-jewcller  is  to  select  the  stones, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  diamonds,  to  grind,  polish,  turn, 
drill,  and  set  them  into  the  frames  or  other  pans  of  the 
watch  in  such  a manner  that  the  holes  in  the  stones  may 
correspond  exactly  in  position  with  holes  previously  made 
by  the  watch-finisher  or  escnpement-roakcr.  Jewelling  is  on 
operation  which  when  well  perfiirmod  adds  materially  lo  the 
durability,  and  nut  a little  to  the  ele'gance  uf  the  machine. 

hole  without  an  end-piece  is  thus  made:  the  hole  in  any 
piece  to  be  jewelled  having  !>een  made  in  its  proper  place 
!>y  the  finisher,  the  piece  is  so  llxeil^n  a lathe  by  the  jeweller 
that  the  hole  shall  lie  perfectly  concentric  to  the  centre  of 
motion;  this  hole  is  then  enlarged  by  turning,  and  after- 


wards so  formwl  that  a small  circle  of  brass  wnieh  contains 
the  stone,  and  which  is  called  the  setting,  may  Imvu  a cavity 
to  rest  ill,  without  the  fiossibility  of  its  going  through  tho 
plate,  or  piece  in  which  tho  hole  has  been  made.  Afiur  the 
setting  has  been  fitted  to  the  cavity,  and  adjusted  so  ns  to 
be  Hush  with  the  plotc,  two  screws  are  inserted  in.  the 
plate  so  near  to  the  cavity  which  contains  the  setting  that 
the  edges  of  the  screw-hcads  project  a small  distance  over 
the  edge  of  the  setting,  and  thereby  secure  it  in  its  place. 
W’licn  a hole  with  an  cnd-piccc  is  required,  the  same  process 
is  adopted,  but  two  stones  arc  required  fur  each  hole  instead 
of  one,  ami  the  first  or  perforated  stone  with  its  selling  is 
sunk  into  the  cavity  already  described  a sufllcicnt  disiunce 
Iwlow  the  surface  of  tho  plate  to  allow  of  tho  reception' uf  a 
second  setting,  cimtoiniiig  a stone  which  lescmWes  in  fnrm 
a small  slice  cut  from  a sphere  about  the  size  of  a shut, 
its  form  being  plano-convex.  Tho  edge  of  this  second  setting 
is  left  Hush  with  the  plate  or  piece  in  which  the  cavity  is 
made,  and  two  screws  being  mserted,  a.s  in  the  former  rase, 
the  two  settings  arc  secured  at  once.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  tho  stone  lost  inserted  has  no  holo  through  it. 
Tlio  mode  of  forming  tho  stones,  &c.  will  be  prcsjcniiy  de- 
scribed, but  it  will  bo  as  well  to  observe  here,  llint  in  the 
holeit  already  dcscribcil  tho  stones  arc  sccnr(*d  in  llieir 
bra.sft  settings  in  a manner  somewhut  similar  to  that  in 
which  optician-ft  set  many  of  their  gla.«scs  in  leU»scopcs, 
namely,  by  turning  a place  to  receive  the  stone,  and  leaving 
a (Inc  edge  of  brass,  which  is  subsequently  rubbed  over  tliu 
etlgc  of  tho  stone  with  a burnisher.  Jewelling  has  some- 
times to  be  perfurtned  in  situations  where  there  would  not 
be  room  to  insert  the  fastening  screws  without  weakening 
the  i>art,  as  in  the  foot  of  a watch  polence.  In  this  caso 
the  first  stone  is  inserted  with  its  setting  into  a cavity  as 
already  described,  with  the  surface  of  the  setting  Hush  with 
the  surface  of  the  part  into  which  it  is  placed,  but  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone  is  so  much  lower  than  that  of  tho  setting 
as  to  allow  of  a dovetailed  notch  or  slit  being  cut  through 
it,  and  along  the  surface  of  that  part  which  receives  tlio 
setting,  so  that  a small  brass  dovetail  pushed  tight  into  this 
groove  or  slit  secures  the  setting  in  its  place  ; and  at  that 
part  of  tho  dovetail  which  immediately  covers  the  hole  in  tho 
stone  is  inserted  another  small  piece  of  stone,  w hich  forms 
an  eml-pieco  lo  the  holo.  When  a diamond  cnd-picce  is 
umhI,  it  IH  usually  set  in  steel,  into  which  it  is  brazed,  the 
diamond  being  a stone  which  will  allow  of  heat  sufiicieni  fw 
that  purpose.  After  brazing,  tho  steel  is  turned  into  shape, 
poli.fthcd,  and  blued. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  the  jeweller  to  carry  on  his 
business  arc  a small  lathe,  the  action  of  which  in  its  rulliir 
should  bo  os  light  os  possible;  small  gravers  for  turning 
brass  and  steel ; a quantity  of  rough  diamond  in  fnJgmc^t^. 
technically  termed  bort ; small  mills  or  circular  dusks  of 
metal  (usually  copper)  fur  ^nding  the  stones  into  shape; 
diamond-powder  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  for  puhshmg ; 
and  turning  tools  made  by  cementing  small  pleci^s  of  h«rt 
into  a notch  made  in  the  urKl  of  small  brass  wires  and  fixed 
in  proper  handles.  In  tho  preparation  of  a stone  for  a jewel- 
liuic,  it  is  necessary  first  to  charge  a copper  disk  about  the 
size  of  a penny  piece,  and  out  of  which  it  is  frequently  made 
with  burl,  w hich  is  done  by  strewing  a quantity  of  it  upon 
tlic  copper,  and  by  strokes  and  pressure  from  a hammer 
embedding  it  into  the  surfaco ; the  mill  thus  prepared  is 
fixed  unto  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe,  which  is  put  in  motion 
by  a blind  from  a rather  large  foot-wheel,  tho  mill  making 
from  6UU0  or  TVOO  to  more  than  20,000  rcvoluttunft  in  u 
minute,  the  latter  velocity  being  given  only  in  the  act  of 
polishing.  Tlio  stone  to  no  furmed  is  then  taken  on  the 
end  ofone  oftho  fingers  of  the  right  hand  and  applied  to 
the  surfaco  of  the  borl-mill,  which  is  kept  constantly  wet 
with  water  applied  by  tho  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  ana  in  a 
few  seconds  a Hat  surface  is  produced  on  a stone  of  the 
most  irregular  mrm  ; the  Hat  surface  is  then  placed  next  tJie 
finger,  and  a similar  surface  is  produced  parallel  to  tho 
former,  until  the  stone  is  of  such  a thickness  os  is  required ; 
it  is  then  placeci,  by  means  of  cement,  on  a small  chuck  in 
the  lathe,  and  with  one  of  the  before-mentioned  bort  tools 
turned  into  the  proper  shape  for  setting;  the  holo  is  also 
drilled  either  with  a steel  drill  and  diamond-powder  and 
oil,  or  with  a drill  made  of  bort  or  small  fragments  of  dia- 
mond. In  drilling  tho  hole  it  is  necessary  to  drill  the  stone 
about  half  way  through,  afier  which  the  stone  is  reversed, 
ami  the  drilling  conimenced  on  the  opp*)site  side,  to  prc\  ent 
the  fracture  which  w ould  be  likely  to  take  place  if  the  drill- 
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in;;  was  continued  through  to  ihe  opposite  surface.  Tlie 
piece*  of  stone,  or  hole,  as  it  is  called,  is  also  turned  with  a 
liutlow  or  countersink  to  receive  the  oil  necessary  fur  the 
lubrication  of  the  pivot.  A pica;  of  brass,  one  end  of  which 
is  shaped  to  fit  the  hollow,  is  charged  with  fine  diamuiul- 
]>owdcr,  (ho  finger  being  applietl  to  the  other  end,  and  by 
pressing  it  against  the  stone,  and  at  the  Kaniv  time  by  a mo- 
tion of  the  finger  giving  every  possible  ebungu  of  position  to 
the  brass  which  U compatible  with  keeping  it  in  the  hollow 
of  the  stune.  from  which  it  should  not  be  sufTered  to  slip,  the 
stone  is  beautifully  txilished.  The  stone  is  afterwards  de- 
tached from  the  lathe,  and  its  fiat  or  parallel  surfaces  {to- 
iulu*il  by  rubbing  it  with  all  the  rapidity  of  which  the  band 
\»  capable  on  a piece  of  plate-glaas,  nreviunnly  charged  with 
a small  quantity  of  diamond-powder  and  oil.  When  an 
end-piece  is  reouireil  the  same  process  is  gone  through,  ex- 
cept that  the  nrilUng  is  omitted,  and  the  spherical  side  of 
the  stone  U polished  by  using  a piece  of  brass  with  a hollow 
end  to  suit  tno  convexity  of  the  stone.  The  jeweller  also 
makes  use  of  a small  spirit-lamp  to  heat  the  cement  when 
he  applies  it  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  stones  un«»n 
tlie  chucks  in  the  lathe,  and  after  one  side  of  a stono  lias 
Ik’uii  made  true  by  turning,  and  the  hole  drilled  partly 
through  the  stone  as  before  stated,  it  is  reversed,  and 
fixeil  perfectly  true  on  the  chuck  by  keeping  the  cement 
so  warm  that  the  stone  may  be  moved  by  the  pressure  of 
a pieco  of  wood  or  mefal,  which  the  workman  makes  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  by  applying  it  to  the  edge  or  surface  of 
the  stone,  as  ro(|uircd,  while  the  lathe  is  in  motion.  Another 
and  very  ingenious  mode  of  changing  (he  surface  of  the 
stone  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  operation  ofdrilling 
witlioul  detaching  it  from  trie  cement  is  the  following:— 
A hollow  chuck  is  mode  to  fit  upon  the  lathe,  into  the  ex- 
terior odge,  of  which  a groove  is  turned  to  receive  a lid  or 
cover,  which  ts  turned  true,  and  so  formed  upon  the  vilge 
(iiat  it  will  snap  tight  into  the  bcforv-iiaroMl  groove  with 
either  of  its  sides  outwards,  a small  piece  iieing  taken  out  of 
its  edge  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  any  small  tool  to  remove 
the  cover  in  the  same  way  as  the  cover  is  removed  from  a 
wulch-barrel.  A small  hole  is  made  in  the  rcnlre  of  this 
cuMT,  over  which  the  stone  is  cementcfl,  and  wlien  the 
drilling  on  one  side  is  completed,  the  cover,  and  with  it  the 
stone,  is  removed,  and  by  snapping  in  the  cover  (he  con- 
trary side  outwards  the  other  surface  of  the  stone  is  pre- 
sented to  tbo  operator,  and  the  act  of  drilling  is  repeated ; 
fur  the  cover  and  groove  being  turned  jKrrfectly  true,  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  stone  is  nut  affected  by  (he  reversing 
of  the  cover. 

The  end-pieces,  when  real  diamonds  are  used,  are  what 
are  called  rose  diamonds,  and  are  procured  from  Holland, 
where  they  are  cut. 

JRW’S-HARP,  a musical  Instrument  of  the  simplest 
and  rudest  kind,  consisting  of  an  iron  frame,  resembling  in 
form  the  handle  part  of  tin  old-fnshiuned  corkscrew,  in  (ho 
centre  of  the  upper  and  wide  part  of  which  is  rivclwl  at  one 
end  an  elastic  steel  tongue,  tlie  extremity  of  which,  at  the 
•free  end,  is  bent  outwards  to  a right  angle,  so  as  to  nlluw 
the  finger  ea.sily  to  strike  it  when  the  instrument  U placed 
to  the  mouth  and  firmly  supporIe«l  by  the  pressure  of  the 
IKxrallcl  cxircraitics  of  the  frame  against  Ihe  teeth. 

Professor  C.  Wheatstone  ha.s  shown  that  Ihe  sounds  of 
the  Jew’s-liarp  mainly  dc|>end  on  the  reciprocation  of 
columns  of  air  in  the  mouth  of  the  {'erfonucr,  and  that 
these  sounds  are  ]>errectly  identical  with  tho  multiples  of 
the  original  vibrations  of  tho  instrument.  Hence  its  scale 
must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete;  but  by  emplo)ine:  two 
or  more  iiistrumcnts,  the  deficiencies  are  supplied.  A few 
yean  ago,  an  ingenious  foreigner,  M.  Euienslein,  exhibitud 
in  Ivondon,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  his  very  extraordinary 
talent  on  the  Jew’s-harp.  He  uswhI  sixteen  instruments  of 
diifercnt  sizes,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  mudulato  into  every 
key,  and  to  protlucc  effects  not  only  original.  T>ut  musical 
and  agreeable. 

JEWS('Ii>v^aioi  and  JUD,^I  in  Greek  and  in  I.Atinl,  in  its 
wiliest  uecoplaliou,  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Hebrews,  or 
Israelites,  but  in  a more  restricted  sense  it  moans  the  inha- 
bitants of  tho  kiugdom  of  Judeea  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  duM-endants  are  now  i>catterefl  over 
all  the  World.  Tlie  history  of  this  iK*oplo  previous  to  the 
time  of  Christ  U contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
Josephus.  Their  great  ancestor  Abraham,  calleil  ‘ tho  He- 
brew* (Oefiesis,  xiv.  13),  by  birth  a Cbaldteiui,  emigrated, 
about  i'J2t  years  b c.,  with  his  wife  Sarai,  lus  oephew  Lot, 


and  his  inimeruus  servants  and  flocks,  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  modern  I'nlesline.  where  he  settled.  [Abra> 
HAM.]  At  an  advanced  age  his  wife  bore  him  a son,  Isaac, 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  are  descended.  Abraham's  elder 
son  Ishmael,  whose  niuther  was  an  Egyptian  and  a slave, 
settled  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia.  Isaac  married  Rebocesu 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  furxnor  uf 
whom  was  a hunter,  and  gave  up  his  birthright  to  his 
younger  brother  Jacob.  Jacob,  surnamed  Israel,  or  ‘ the 
strung  ' {Genesis,  xxxii.  28),  bail  twelve  suns,  namely  Rcu> 
ben,  Simeon,  I.£vi.  Judah,  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad.  Asher 
Issachar,  Zabulon,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  From  those 
were  descended  ihu  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  or  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  One  uf  Jacob's  sons,  Joseph,  came  by  a siiigular 
course  of  vicissitudes  to  be  first  wimster  to  one,  of  the 
Pharaoh  kings  of  Egypt,  and  he  seUled  his  brethren  in  a 
fertile  district  of  that  country,  w hero  his  and  their  descend- 
ant.s  throve  and  muhipliud  so  as  to  furm  in  the  course  of 
about  two  centuries  after  Joseph’s  time  a very  numerous 
colony  subject  to  tho  Egyptians,  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
liked as  aliens,  and  treated  with  great  harshness.  Being 
driven  to  despair,  they  fuund  a loader  m one  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Mi>ses,  w ho.  acting  under  the  special  direction  of 
God,  led  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  return  to  that  uf 
their  ancestors,  Canaan,  tho  possession  of  which  God  had 
romissd  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  Tlie  number  of  the 
braoliics  at  their  departure  from  Egypt  is  staled  in 
Et'Aus  (xii.  37)  at  six  hundrotl  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle. 
Being  pursuerl  by  the  Egyptians  they  crossed  on  dry  land  the 
northern  extremity  of  tlie  western  of  the  two  great  gulfs  in 
which  the  Red  Sea  lenuinatcs.  now  called  the  gulf  of  Suez, 
and  entered  the  jieninsula  of  Sinai,  .‘ii  Arabia.  The  walors 
of  the  sea,  which,  at  the  (Ximmand  of  the  Lord,  had  divided 
and  made  a passage  for  (he  children  of  Israel  on  dry  land, 
ruturiied  at  (he  same  command,  and  overwhelmed  their 
pursuers. 

The  departure  of  tho  Israelites  from  Egypt  took  place, 
acconhiig  to  most  chronoh*gisis,  in  1491  h.c.  (Exodus.} 
On  Mount  Sinai  Muses  received  from  God  the  law  of  the 
Ten  Cotninandments,  and  fium  that  time  the  Israelites 
vven»  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  being  under  the  lui- 
mediate  government  of  the  deity,  who,  from  time  to  lime,  made 
known  his  will  to  them  through  their  leader  Muse*.  The  books 
of  Moses  called  Exodus  and  Levilicus  contain  the  civil  laws 
and  surrial  regulations,  ns  well  us  the  riles  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies. Other  laws  which  were  huccesKively  promulgated  arc 
found  in  the  following  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuternti'imt/, 
so  as  to  form  a complete  body  of  institutions  for  tho  Hebrew 
community.  Of  these  laws  some  were  temporary  directions 
suite<l  only  to  the  nomadic  state  in  which  the  Israelites 
spent  many  years  in  the  wilderness;  others  are  enactments 
intended  for  an  agricultural  peo]>le  with  settled  habitations, 
and  for  the  time  when  they  should  become  possessed  of  the 
promised  land  of  Canaan.  Sanitary  regulations  concerning 
diet,  cleanliness,  and  decency  form  ah  important  part  of 
Uie  code,  and  are  admirably  adupteil  to  the  people,  country, 
and  climate  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  polilicai 
system  was  founded  upon  equality,  without  any  distinction 
of  castes;  the  whole  nation  was  to  be  one  great  body  of 
husbandmen  cultivating  tbeir  own  property.  The  land 
could  not  be  alienated  in  perpetuity ; every  fiAieih  year  a 
jubilee  was  to  take  place,  when  all  estates  which  had  been 
alienated  were  to  revert  to  their  original  owners,  and  oH 
burthens,  debts,  and  other  eiigagomeiiis  were  to  cease. 

One  tribe,  the  descendants  of  Levi,  was  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious service : they  had  no  tract  of  country  assignevl  to 
(hem,  but  were  to  dwell  by  themselves  in  separate  towns  or 
villages,  scaltcrefl  through  the  territory  of  tiie  other  tribes. 
Out  of  this  cla^s  the  officiating  pru^sthood  was  chosen,  as 
well  as  the  scribes  and  keepers  of  records,  the  judges,  and 
perhaps  also  the  physicians.  They  were  in  fart  the  learned 
class  of  tho  nation;  they  read  the  luw  to  the  people,  and 
they  attended  by  rotation  on  the  officiating  (iriesls  in  the 
Taliernacle.  One-tenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land 
possesM.-<l  by  tho  other  tribes  was  assigned  to  the  lA*vites 
for  their  mamtenanre.  Each  tribe  haifils  own  chieftain  or 
prince,  and  the  heads  or  elders  of  each  family  oonstiiutfd 
the  provincial  assembly.  Ou  occasions  of  great  emergencv  , 
national  assemblies  were  licft),  proliably  consisting  i>f  (lele 
gates  from  each  tribe,  and  their  resolutions  were  raiideil  bv 
tlio  general  voice  of  the  }>eopIc  expressed  by  acclamation. 
This  took  place  rcpeaWdly  during  their  encampment  in  the 
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desert.  All  who  could  bear  arms  were  bound  to  fight  in 
the  common  defence.  The  penal  laws  were  severe,  but  eon- 
siderato  ; punii»)ituent.<t  wore  fixeil  for  every  offence;  nothing 
wa.4  left  to  caprice.  Parental  authonty  was  enforced,  but 
the  taw  prevented  its  abuse;  the  father  had  no  power 
death  over  his  children,  and  he  could  not  disinherit  them ; the 
first-born  received  two  portions,  and  the  rest  shared  eaually. 
No  Hebrew  could  be  sold  or  sell  himself  as  a bondsman 
fur  life ; he  mi^ht  hire  himself  as  a servant  for  a period, 
but  nt  the  end  of  six  years  he  became  free  again,  unless  he 
chose  to  renew  his  term  for  another  six  years.  Foreign 
slaves  howuver.  whether  captives  or  purchased,  were  held  in 
pcrjietual  bondage,  both  they  and  their  cliildren  ; but  the  law 
proviile«l  for  their  protection  : they  were  entitled  to  rest  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  great  festivals  they  partook  of  the 
Common  feasts  and  rejoicings.  The  condition  of  a stave 
among  the  Hebrews  was  better  than  that  of  a slave  among 
the  Romans  and  most  other  nations  of  antiipiitv.  Fur  fur' 
ther  details  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  llebrews  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  ‘ Pentateuch,’  es(>ecially  to  the  books 
of  Lnnticw  and  Deuteronomy. 

The  olfice  of  high-priest  was  bestowed  upon  Aaron,  the 
brother  of  Nh^ses,  and  hU  de^ccndallts  in  perpetuity.  This 
dignity  wus  quite  dUtincl  from  that  of  civil  leader  or  judge, 
though  in  course  of  lime  some  highmriots  occasionally 
united  both  offices  in  their  persons.  The  hieh-pricst  was 
the  means  of  communication  between  God  and  the  people : 
he  alone  could  enter  the  recess  of  the  sanctuary;  in  im- 
portant cases  there  wus  a final  ap]>eal  to  him ; and  he  was 
nlso  consulted  upon  great  national  affairs.  Ho  had  the 
charge  of  the  tabernacle  or  sanctuary,  which  was  the  great 
bond  of  union  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

After  remaining  about  a year  encamped  at  tliu  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Israelites  marcbe<l  towards  the  land  of 
C^maan,  and  arrived  at  Kadesh  Barneu  on  its  southern 
frontier,  whence  they  sent  spies  to  explore  the  interior. 
After  forty  days  the  spies  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  country  was  rich  and  fertile,  but  tbe  people 
fierce,  i\umerous,  and  strung,  and  likely  to  make  a stout 
rt'sLstance.  The  Israelites,  long  accustomed  to  bondage. 
Were  frightened,  and  they  loudly  demandetl  to  bo  led  back 
to  Egypt.  Moses  saw  that  the  people  were  os  yet  unfit  for 
n war  of  comiuest,  and  on  the  authority  of  Gcxl  he  gave  the 
order  fur  retreat,  not  however  for  Egypt,  but  back  into  the 
))cninsula  of  Sinai,  whore  they  encamped  and  settled  with 
their  flocks  and  cattle  after  the  fashion  of  the  Beduin 
Arabs.  In  this  wilderness  they  remained  for  thirty-eight 
years,  the  period  assigned  for  their  noniude  life,  until  the 
first  generation  which  had  come  out  of  Egv  pl  had  gradu- 
ally sunk  into  the  grave,  and  a new  race  had  sprung  up  in 
the  free  uir  of  the  desert,  tininc<l  to  the  bold  and  hardy 
habits  of  the  wandering  Arab,  but  with  much  of  the  arts, 
knowledge,  and  discipliito  derived  from  Egypt.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  they  again  moved  forward  to  Kadesh, 
but  Moses  perceiving  that  part  of  the  country  to  be  moun- 
tainous unu  well  defendea,  led  them  round  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  through  the  laud  of  Edom  and  Moab. 
1 1 c cnissed  the  Jablmk,  defeated  the  Amorites  and  the  king 
of  Bo-Hhan,  and  encampeil  in  a plain  near  the  lefl  hank  of 
tbe  Jordan  above  its  influx  into  the  Dead  Sea,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Jericho.  Here,  after  defeating  the  Midiamtes  and 
giving  the  conquered  territory  on  the  west  of  Jordan  to  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  ManasM-b,  he 
prepared  to  lead  the  Israelites  across  the  river.  But  before 
this  was  effected  Moses  died,  after  bestowing  bis  last  advice 
and  blessing  on  the  people,  assembled  for  this  solemn  purpose, 
and  appointing  Joshua,  a man  already  tried  fur  his  bravery  and 
skill,  to  be  his  successor.  Joshua  crossed  the  Jordan  and  took 
Jericho,  and  gradually  conquered  tbe  greater  part  of  Ca- 
naan, exterminating  or  driving  away  tbe  former  inhabitants. 
The  events  of  the  conquest  arc  related  in  the  book  of 
Joshua.  Tlic  country  was  then  divided  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  substituting  for  (hose  of  Levi  and  Joseph  the  respcc- 
tivw  desccudants  of  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  Manossch  and 
Ephraim.  For  the  limits  of  these  tribes  see  Palestine. 

In  this  manner  tlic  Hebrews  became  a settled  agricultural 
people,  though  often  at  war  with  their  neighbours  the  Phi- 
lialines,  the  Moabites,  tbe  klidianilcs,  the  Ammonites,  and 
other  tribes.  Even  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  not  sub- 
dued (ill  a much  later  period,  and  tho  Canaanites  remained 
in  strength  both  in  the  north  and  the  south,  and  re- 
peatedly harasbcsl  tho  Hebrew  colonists,  as  wo  observe  in 
tho  invasion  of  Sisera  {Judf(e9t  iv.).  On  these  occasions  gal- 


lant leaders  arose  among  the  Hebrews,  styled  Sopbetira  in 
the  Scripture,  gencrallv  translated  Jmlgeji,  who  mssuibed 
a sort  of  dictatorial  autbuiity,  and  rescued  the  nation  from 
danger;  each  tribe  however  retained  its  internal  form 
of  government,  and  often  engaged  in  petty  uarfure  with 
its  neighiKnirs  on  Us  own  account.  Tins  period  of  the  bis- 
tor>'  of  the  Jews,  which  i*  called  the  peri^  of  the  Judges, 
anu  which  lasted  about  four  centuries,  may  be  considered 
os  the  heroic  age  of  the  nation,  which  still  retained  a primi- 
tive simplicity  of  manner,  beautifully  portraved  in  tbe  talc 
of  Ruth.  Samuel  was  the  lost  of  tlic  Judges:  he  drove 
away  the  Philistines  who  had  occupied  a great  part  of  tlie 
country,  but  tlic  people  growing  tired  of  these  frequent  in- 
vdsions,  which  they  bad  not  discipline  or  union  enough 
among  themselves  to  guard  against,  wislicd  for  a more  settled 
' form  of  government,  and  demanded  of  Samuel  a king  to 
rule  over  them.  Samuel  remonstrated  on  the  dangers  of 
' despotism,  but  the  people  were  determined  in  favour  of  the 
change,  and  Samuel  appointed  a youth  named  Saul,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  anointing  him,  solemnly  gave  up  the 
authority  into  his  hands.  The  reign  of  Saul  was  long  and 
agitated ; he  quarrelled  with  Samuel,  and  committe<l  various 
actsof  tyranny.  Samuel  then  foretoldthedownfalufthehouMt 
of  Saul,  and  he  secretly  anointed  as  his  successor  a youth 
of  tho  tribe  of  Judah,  eallcd  David,  who  was  di-stinguished 
for  his  bravery  as  well  as  fur  the  comeliness  of  his  person. 
Saul  having  discovered  that  his  succHVsor  was  already  u|>- 
pointed,  persecuted  David,  whose  udveiUum  ccmstiiute  a 
narrative  of  romantic  interest  in  the  book  of  S<tmncl. 
Saul  fell  in  battle  against  the  Philistines,  ami  David  sue- 
rceded  bim,  about  1036  B.r.  The  reign  of  Daviii.  which 
lasted  furly  years,  forms  a splendid  epoch  in  Jewish  history. 
Ho  wus  victorious  over  all  his  neighbours.  He  reilured  nut 
onlv  the  whole  of  Caneun,  hut  look  possession  of  the  country 
of  Edom  as  far  as  the  Hud  Sea.  of  Moab,  of  part  of  Syria,  and 
formed  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Hamath  and  of  Tyie. 
His  |)ower  extended  from  the  borders  of  Damascus  to  the 
Elanilic  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the 
coast  of  the  Philistines  to  near  the  Euphrates. 

David  took  Jerusalem,  which  was  a town  and  fort  of  the 
Jehusites,  a Cunaaniiish  tribe  till  then  uneonqnored.  ami 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  an  old  age, 
leaving  to  his  son  and  sueeuMor  Solomon  a flourishing  and 
secure  kingdom,  n full  treasury,  and  a well  diM-ipIitu-d 
nitlilia.  The  reigii  of  Solumuii  was  lung  and  peaceful. 
He  raised  the  famous  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  on  the 
east  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  eoipluycd  Tyrian  and  utluT 
foreign  artificers  for  the  purpose.  Solomon  was  a very 
wealthy  prince:  he  encourageil  cuminurce.  and  had  ships 
on  the  lied  Sea  manned  by  Tyrians,  which  traded  with 
Opliir.  His  close  alliance  with  the  Pinjcnicians  was  of  great 
advantage  to  him  ; he  supplied  them  with  corn, and  received 
limber  from  Lebanon  and  oilier  goods  in  uxvhange.  Tlie  I’hus- 
nician  caravans  to  Arabia  and  to  Persia  passed  through  his 
dominions.  His  own  subjects  carrier!  on  a trade  with 
Egypt,  with  which  country  Solomon  was  on  fncndly  terms, 
and  he  roarrie<l  a daughter  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  is 
said  to  have  built  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  ond  Baalbek;  but 
his  great  expenditure,  and  the  taxes  by  which  he  supplied 
his  Wants,  madu  the  people  dissatisfied,  whilst  his  own 
example  encouraged  them  in  their  licentiousness  and  effe- 
minacy. He  died  after  forty  years’  reign,  and  his  sun  Ke- 
bobuaiu  was  only  able  to  retain  pusscssiou  of  the  southern 
part  of  thu  country,  comprising  the  teriilory  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  which  then  assumed  the  uaiucof  thekim^doin  of 
Judah,  while  (he  other  ten  (riUs  ducted  Jeroboam  as  ihcir 
king,  and  retained  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
had  first  Sichem.  ami  afterw'anls  Samaria,  for  its  capitul.  Tins 
division  took  place  about  973  u.c.  The  kingdiun  of  Israel 
lasted  230  years,  through  a succession  of  stormy  and  blootl- 
stained  reigns,  and  vua  in  the  end  overthrown  by  tho 
Assyrians,  who  cariied  tho  inhabitants  into  captivity,  from 
which  they  never  returned,  nor  has  the  existeni'e  of  their 

firogeny  ever  been  ascertained.  The  kingdom  of  Judab 
asted  above  u century  and  a half  longer  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  house  of  David,  until  Nebuchadnezxar.  king  of 
Babylon,  after  repeated  iuvasions,  destroyed  Jerusalem. 
3b8  B c.>  and  earned  its  inhabitants  into  ^ptivity.  Thus 
the  Jewish  monarchy  terminated  after  a period  of  about 
five  rcuturies  from  iu  first  institution,  the  stirring  events 
of  which  period  are  related  in  the  books  of  A’i;^r  and 
Chronicies.  During  this  lime  flourished  tbe  prophets 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zo> 
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phaniah,  Jeremiah,  nml  Habakkuk.  and  Ezekiel 

belong  to  the  period  of  the  Captivity. 

The  captivity  of  Judah  lasted  seventy  yi*ars  after  which 
Cvru!<,  having  conejuered  Ballon,  allowusl  the  Jew#  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.  They  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  number  of  42, .ICO,  under  ZerubhabeU  a de- 
scendant of  their  kings,  and  on  arriving  in  Jud»a  were 
.joined  by  those  of  the  common  people  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil  who  had  remained  in  ihcir  native  country.  They  began  | 
rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  and  their  neighhouni  | 
the  Samaritans,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  territory  of  the  I 
former  kingdom  of  Israel,  offers  to  join  them  in  the  fur- 
theronceof  the  great  national  work ; an  offer  howeverwhich  I 
was  Contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Jews,  who  looked  upon  ! 
the  Sumpritans  as  alien  colonists,  although  the  Samaritans 
thetustdves  asserted  their  descent  from  the  tribesof  Ephraim 
and  Manassoh.  When  the  Assyrians  letl  the  ten  tribes  into 
raptiviiy,  they  probably  took  away  only  the  higher  class  of 
people, ns  the  Babylonians  did  witli  those  of  Judo>a,  and  did 
nut  depopulate  the  whole  country ; besides  which,  dur.ng 
the  course  of  more  than  two  centuries,  and  particularly  after 
the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  many  exiles  or  de- 
acoiidants  of  exiles  may  have  fijund  their  wav  hack  to  their 
native  lamL  The  fhet  that  the  Samaritans  have  preserved 
the  ‘ Pentateuch’  in  the  original  characters,  while  the  Jews 
on  their  return  from  Babylon  adoplcnl  the  Chuldman  form 
of  letters,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  their  Isroulitish  descent, 
though  they  may  have  been  mixerl  by  alliance  with  Assyrian 
and  other  colonists.  The  Jews  however  always  showed  a 
deadly  animosity  against  the  Samaritans,  whom  they  in* 
sirited  on  considering  as  aliens  and  idolaters  altliough  (hey 
in  rcaliiv  acknowledged  the  law  of  Mose.'i. 

The  character  of  the  Jews  themselves  had  mulergonc  a 
considerable  change  during  their  Babylonish  captivity. 
Tliey  had  hecorao  more  exclusively  attached  to  their  country 
and  their  laws,  and  wc  hear  no  more  of  their  rronencss  to 
idolatry  afler  that  ejxjch,  as  in  former  times.  They  strictly 
avoidei  intermjirriago  with  foreigne.  . and  assume<l  in 
ever}'  respect  that  unsocial  spirit  towards  all  except  tlveir 
own  Community  for  which  they  have  been  so  often  re- 
proached. Adversity  had  soured  their  rairfWs,  while  the  ex- 
pectations of  a Messiah  who  was  announced  by  their  prophets 
roused  the  natiunnl  pride.  The  doctrine  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  whicii  is  not  rneiiiioned  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
was  also  intJXKluced,  especially  among  the  great  sect  of  the 
Cha>adiiu,  or  Pharisees. 

Under  the  mild  rule  of  the  Persian  kings  the  Jews  en- 
joyed manv  of  the  advantages  of  independeiu'o  united  with 
security,  ^icy  were  allowed  the  management  of  their 
internal  affairs,  and  the  high-priest  va*  their  chief  magis- 
trate. In  this  manner  they  lived  quietly  and  unnoticed, 
but  yet  thriving,  for  about  two  centuries,  till  the  year 
313  B.c~  when  Alexander,  after  gaming  the  battle  of  Issus. 
api>earcd  in  Syria.  Jerusalem  made  its  submission,  and 
was  sparu)!  by  the  conqueror.  After  Alexander’s  death, 
Judtea  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  I*tulemics,  who 
showed  favour  to  the  Jews,  and  planted  colonies  of  them  in 
their  capital  Alexandria,  and  at  Cyrenc.  The  hiffh-pricsls 
continued  to  have  the  direction  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  (he  country.  From  iho  Ptolemies  Judma  pas^sed 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  under  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  198  u.c.  Antiuchus  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
confirmed  the  privileges  which  the  Jews  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Ptolemies;  but  under  the  reign  of  his  second  son  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  several  aspirants 
to  the  high-pricsthood,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  put  down  by  Antiochus  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  Antiochus  now  attempted 
w'hat  uo  one  had  attempted  before  him.  to  force  the  Jews  to 
renounce  their  God  and  worship  Jupiter  of  Olympus,  who^e 
statue  wa.s  erected  on  the  altar  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews 
generally  refused.  Great  cruelties  were  committed  by  the 
ofHccrsof  Antiochus  against  the  recusants  in  every  part  of 
Judma.  until  a spirited  resistance  begun  bv  Mattathias,  and 
continued  under  his  son  Judas,  styled  Maccaboo, luul  the 
effort  of  delivering  the  country  from  the  hateful  oppression 
of  the  Syrians.  [M.sccaukks.]  llie  MaccaUvs  were  a 
family  of'hcruvs.  After  the  death  of  Judos  and  two  of  Im 
brothers  w ho  fell  in  battle,  Jonallmu,  another  brother,  con- 
tinuiil  the  struggle,  and  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Rome,  was  left  at  last  in  quiet  poss»*sskm  of  Jud®a.  A 
revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria  added  to  his  strength 
and  importance.  Alcxaiulur  Baias,  who  claimed  the  crow  n 


of  Syria,  ofTcrcil  Jonathan  the  high-pric.-ilhood  and  exemp- 
tion from  all  tribute  and  taxes,  beddes  other  advantages,  if 
he  would  supiHirt  him  against  his  rival  Demetrius.  Jona- 
than Osseutexl,  and  Ikilns  having  seated  himself  on  the 
thrune,  loO  H.C.,  presented  Jonathan  with  a purple  rolm, 
and  appointed  him  meridurcli  of  Judmo,  a title  which, 
under  his  successors,  was  changed  into  that  of  king.  With 
Jonathan  Urgiius  the  dynasty  ul  the  Asmona'aiis.  or  ’Illus- 
trious’ which  ruled  Jud:ea  for  about  a conturv,  and  under 
which  the  country  resumed  a degree  of  indei>endenco  and 
!(ple:idour,  whicli  it  had  nut  experienced  since  the  reigus  of 
David  and  of  Solomon.  [Axuon.kans.] 

The  last  of  the  Asmotioian  dvna.s(y  wore  put  to  death  by 
Iferod  son  of  Antipaler  the  lJuniaiun,  who,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Romans,  became  kingof  JuihDO,  3S  B.C.  [U  euoi> 
THE  Great.]  He  died  in  the  same  year  that  Christ  wus 
horn,  although  in  the  common  chronology  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  placed  four  years  later.  With  Hcrud  the  independence  of 
Judma  may  he  said  to  have  expired,  llis  son  Archelaus 
was  appointed  ethnarch  of  Judira  Proper,  Idumma,  and 
Samaria ; IiIa  brother  Herod  Anli]kas  had  Galileo  and 
Perma  ; to  Herod  Philip  were  given  the  provinces  of  T»u- 
chonitis,  Balanxa,  and  Gaulonitis,  cast  of  the  Jordan,  and 
anutiu-r  Philip  had  Itumia.  Thus  (ho  dominions  of  Herud 
were  di>meml>cred  between  four  of  his  suns  w'bo  are  occonl- 
ingly  styled  Tetrarchs  in  the  New  Testament.  Archelauv 
was  summoned  tu  Rome  after  a reign  of  nine  years, 
to  answer  certain  charges  brought  against  him  by  hi»  sub- 
jects, and  was  baiii.shed  by  Augustus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul. 
Judma  thus  became  a Roman  province,  or  rather  a district 
dependent  on  the  great  province  or  prefecture  of  Syria, 
though  administered  by  a special  governor,  a man  usually 
of  the  Equestrian  order.  Tliis  is  the  state  to  which  Judma 
was  reduced  in  the  time  ofoiur  Saviour.  The  Jews  howuver 
continued  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religious  and  muni- 
cipal liberties. 

Under  (he  reign  of  Claudius,  Herod  A^ippa,  grandson 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  been  already  ap{Mjinte<l  by 
Caligula  cibnarcb  of  Galileo,  was  apiiointed  king  of  Judoia 
and  all  the  former  dummions  of  lii.s  grandfather,  but  he  died 
three  years  after,  at  Coisarua  in  Palusiine,  a.u.  44  : thisialho 
Herod  mentioned  in  chapter  xii.nf  ihe/lc/r.  Ilis  son,  called 
likewise  Ileiod  Agrippa,  w;is  then  a minor,  ainl  Judeaa  ro- 
lapsed  into  a Roman  pnivince,  In  a.d.  53  Claudius  gave 
j to  A'^rippa  (he  provinees  east  of  Jordan,  which  bad  belonged 
j to  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  ami  Nero  added  to  tlwin  part  of 
' Galilee.  But  Judcca  and  Samaria  continued  to  be  adini- 
j nistcred  by  Roman  proiruratura.  Herod  however  wan  cn- 
I trusted  by  the  emperor  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
. Temple  ami  the  right  of  appointing  and  defusing  the  high- 
' priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  occasionally  reside<l  in  that  riiy, 
while  the  Roman  governor  geneially  resided  at  Crusarca. 
This  second  Herwl  Agrimia  is  the  one  mentione<l  in  Arlt, 
XXV.,  xxvi.,  there  styled  King  Agrippa,  whom  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed in  so  impressive  a manner  in  his  defence.  Agrip}4 
was  prei^^^t  at  the  final  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem. 

A succession  of  more  than  usually  rauacions  Roman 
governor*.  Felix.  Albmus,  and  Florus,  had  driven  the 
Jew*  to  the  verge  of  despair.  A tumult,  which  broke 
out  at  Caesarea  liutwccn  the  (ireeksand  the  Jews,  followed 
by  fresh  exactions  and  crueltiof  of  Flurus,  who  seemed  to 
wish  to  drive  the  people  into  insurrection.  led  the  way  to  an 
o]Hm  revolt  against  the  Romans.  Agrippa,  who,  with  hi» 
sister  Berenice,  happened  to  ho  at  Jerusalem,  remonsin(u<l 
with  the  ]>eoplo  on  (he  rashness  of  the  attempt,  but  in  vam, 
and  he  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions.  A party  ralUd  ihe 
Zealots,  or  fiinaiies,  now  obtained  the  ascendency  over  tho 
minds  of  the  people,  and  the  feeble  Roman  garrison  wa%  over- 
pr>wert.-d  anil  massacrtMl.  At  the  same  time  the  Greeks  of 
Ca^■«arc'a  massacred  all  the  Jews  in  that  city,  and  the  Konian 
governor  Flonis  linik  no  notice  of  the  transaction. 

Ollier  cities  of  Palestine  and  Syria  fullowed  the  exaruplu 
of  Cicsaren  by  a wholesale  butchery  of  the  Jews.  Tlie  Jews 
rulaliatetl  iii  those  towns  of  Palestine  where  they  were 
the  majority  by  murdering  the  Syrians  and  Greeks. 
Cestius  Gallus  the  prefect  of  Syria,  who  luul  winked  at  the 
exactions  of  Floru*.  now  advanced  against  Jenmlcni 
with  one  legion  and  many  auxiliaries,  but  he  was  ohltgcd 
to  rutire,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  the  insurevnis 
III  his  retreat,  with  (he  loss  of  iicurly  fkOOi)  men.  The 
revolt  now  iH^ramc  universal  throughout  Judsca  and  Gui- 
ileo.  Nero,  who  received  the  news  in  Aehnia,  sent  for 
Vespasian,  un  officer  of  trictl  abilities,  and  ji^ve  him  the 
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cofnroan<l  of  Sj^rla,  a.d.  66-7.  Vetpuian  a&scmblud  hia 
forcoa  at  Piulcmaia,  Mhere  he  ww  joined  by  Agripna  and 
by  hia  own  aon  Tilus.  HU  army,  inriuding  auxtliarica, 
wmountofl  to  6M00  men.  Korono  year  ho  employed  him*  i 
•elf  in  acouring  tho  country  and  reducing  the  itrongholdsof 
iho  Jewa.  In  the  following  year,  A.a  68,  ho  woa  advancing 
to  fbrm  flw  aicn  of  JeruMlcm,  when  ho  received  tho 
newa  uf  Nuro’a  death,  followed  by  the  rapid  aucccaaion  of 
Galbo,  Otho,  and  Vitelliua.  Vespaaion  kept  hia  lroo|« 
ready  fora  more  important  enterpnae  than  tho  taking  of 
Jeruaalum.  That  city  had  in  oonaeaucncca  respite  of  uearly 
two  years,  during  wnich  liowevcr  tne  inhabitants  destroyed 
each  other  through  intestine  factions.  At  la^t  Ve>pastan 
was  prorlaimed  emperor,  and  havinz  defeated  Vitellma  and 
entered  Home,  he  sent  hia  son  Titua  to  complete  tho 
subjugation  of  Paloatinc.  The  regular  aiego  bezon  in  the 
hpnng  of  A D.  70,  and  it  lasted  till  the  following  September, 
when  Jerusalem  was  Anally  taken  and  totally  dcittroyeil, 
with  its  temple:  tho  inhabitants  were  killod  or  sold  as 
stares.  Tlie  fearful  events  of  tlmt  siege  are  narrated  by 
JtMcphus.  The  Arch  of  Titus  ot  Romo  U a standing  re* 
cord  of  the  conquest.  The  landed  property  of  the  country 
was  put  up  to  talc.  Still  the  Jewian  population  was  by  no 
means  extirpated  from  the  country,  and  we  And  them  rising 
in  vast  nuroters  in  the  reign  uf  Hadrian,  and  again  engaging 
the  Roman  legions  commander]  by  Severui.  They  were 
howes’er  ovcrjiowered  with  immense  slaughter,  and  the 
second  deaolaikm  of  Judm  took  place.  [Barcociiiba: 
Hadrian.] 

Hadrian  issued  an  edict  forbidding  circumcision,  (he 
reading  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  obacrv'ance  of  tho 
Sabbath. 

Tim  dUpersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  world,  which  is  com* 
monly  doled  from  tho  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  liad  in 
reality  begun  long  before.  Tlic  Ptolemies  had  transolanted 
large  culoiiiea  of  them  into  Egypt,  Cyrene,  ond  Cv'prus; 
and  Antiochtis  the  Great  settlea  great  numbers  in  (be 
towns  of  Asia.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  (Pro  ftacco)  there 
was  a wealthy  Jewish  eororounity  in  Italy.  A ]iasaago  of 
Philo,  in  hU  letter  of  Agripita,  enumerates  the  countries  in 
which  (he  Jews  were  settled  in  the  time  of  Caligula: 
Egypt.  Syria.  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  the  greatest  part  of  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  Biinynin,  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  Muce* 
dona,  Thessaly,  iEtolia,  Attica,  tho  Pulonomiesus,  Cyprus, 
and  Crete,  beside*  tho  countries  beyona  the  Euplirates; 
for  at  tho  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  many  Jews  vo- 
luntarily remained  in  Mesopotamia,  where  limy  continued 
to  furni  fur  screral  centuries  a considerable  community, 
alternately  under  the  Parthian  ond  Roman  dominion. 
AAer  the  Anal  deatruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Mesopotamian 
Jews  acknowledged  nn  Imrcditary  ehief,  who  was  called 
• llm  prince  of  captivity,'  while  the  western  Jews,  who  were 
Kcailcre<l  all  over  (he  Roman  empire,  bad  their  spiritual 
liead  in  the  patriarch  of  Tiberias.  The  civil  condition  of 
the  Jews  throughout  the  Roman  emnire  has  been  not  uu* 
aptlv  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turks. 

Under  tlie  Antonines  and  other  succeeding  emperors  tho 
Itarsh  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Hadrian  wero  either  ro* 
voked  or  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  the  Jews  were  left  to 
follow  their  old  usages  and  rites,  being  only  prohibited  from 
making  proselytes.  New  synagogues  were  erected  by 
them,  and  schools  opened  in  (lie  principal  cities  of  the 
empire.  Tho  Jews  by  means  of  thoir  commercial  industry 
aeqaircfl  considerable  wealth,  many  of  )hcm  obtained  the 
rank  of  Roman  citUena,  and  at  (bo  same  time  exemption 
from  military  service.  During  this^riod  uf  peace.  Kabbi 
Jvliuda,  one  of  tlie  patriarchs  of  Tiberias,  composed  tho 
'Mischna,’  or  code  of  traditional  law,  in  which  be  embodied 
all  the  authorised  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
traditions,  the  decisions  of  the  learned,  and  tho  precedents 
of  tho  courts  or  schools.  At  a later  period  Rabbi  Aseba, 
a loarned  Mesopotamian  Jew,  with  tlie  aasislanco  of  his 
duciplot,  compiled  the  * Gemara,*  which,  with  the  * .M  isehna,' 
forms  (he  ' Babylonian  Talmud,'  a work  in  which  the  most 
absurd  traditions  are  mixed  up  with  vise  precepts,  profound 
allegories,  and  pleasing  moral  apologuoa. 

Constantine  made  several  laws  concerning  the  Jews,  one 
forbidding  them  to  endanger  the  lives  of  Christian  converts, 
auoihcr  prohibiting  Christians  from  embracing  Judaism, 
and  a third  prohibiting  Jews  from  possessing  Christian 
slaves.  Under  hia  sueresaor  Con.»tanliut  an  insurrection 
which  broke  out  in  Judaa,  and  another  tumult  at  Alex- 
and^  in  which  the  Jewa  were  deeply  Implicated,  gave 
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occasion  to  fresh  enactments  against  them : they  wtro  heavily 
(&acd,  were  furhiddeii  to  mairv*  Cbrislian  womeu,  and  the 
edict  of  Hadrian,  which  nrohibited  tlieir  approaching  near 
to  Jerusalem,  was  formally  renewed. 

Julian  favoured  the  Jews  and  proposed  to  restore  lfae>r 
temple.  Some  extraordinary  appearances  which  are  re- 
lated by  Ammianus  .Marccllinus  frightened  the  workmen 
who  were  empluved  in  the  restoration,  and  the  death  of 
Julian  put  an  end  to  the  dcsigiu  Under  the  following 
emperors  the  Jew*  wore  protecivd  by  tlie  state,  tliougU 
uheii  annoyed  by  the  interoperate  zeal  of  the  moto  violent 
Christian  churchmen  Low»  were  passed  by  Theudo»ius, 
and  conArmed  by  Arcadius  and  llonorius,  recognUmg 
the  power  of  the  JewUh  patriarch  to  punish  the  refrac- 
tory members  of  their  own  community,  and  the  prefects 
were  forbidden  from  imerfering  with  bis  judicial  autho- 
rity. In  disputes  with  Christians  both  parties  appeared 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Under  Theodo»ius  II.  tho 
Jews  were  forbidJuu  from  publicly  celebrating  ccriain  fes- 
tiraU  which  occosionoil  collisions  between  them  and  tho 
Christians. 

Tbeodoric  and  the  other  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  protected 
the  Jews.  During  tho  frcqueul  wars  and  invasions  of  that 
period  the  Jews  nod  tho  slave-trade  of  Europe  in  great 
measure  in  their  bauds ; and  several  councils  and  l^ope 
Gregory  I.  interfered  to  prevent  their  abusing  the  power 
whicn  they  had  thus  acquired  over  tho  persons  of  Chris- 
liaruL  Tliat  wise  and  humane  pope,  in  his  pastoral  letters, 
bowails  and  denounces  this  traffic,  which  was  carried  on 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Franco ; lie  directs  tho  bi^Ilops 
to  interfere  so  as  to  prevent  Jews  from  retaining  Christian 
slaves  when  a | mper  price  was  offered  for  ilieni.  On 
another  occasion  ho  directs  that  (huso  Christian  slaves  who 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  Jewish  landed  proprietors 
should  be  considured  as  villains  atiached  to  the  soil,  and 
should  not  bo  transplanted  or  sold  av.ay ; he  also  entreated 
the  Frankish  kings  to  banish  the  traffic  in  slaves  from  their 
dominions. 

Juiitiiiian  was  one  of  (ho  Aral  who  enacted  really  oppres- 
sive and  intolerant  laws  against  the  Jews.  In  litigation* 
between  Christians  and  Jews,  or  belwceu  Christiana  onlv, 
the  testimony  of  a Jew  or  Samaritan  was  to  be  rejected  ; 
in  the  litigations  of  Jews  among  each  other,  tlie  Jew's 
testimony  was  admitted,  hut  tlmt  of  a Samaritan  or  a 
Monichsan  \vos  of  no  value.  Dy  anoilier  law,  all  liube* 
lievers,  heathen  Jews,  ond  Sauioritans  could  neither  be 
judges,  nor  promts,  nor  All  any  other  dignity  in  the  state. 
Justinian  also  uuacted  that  in  mixed  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians  the  chief  authority  over  Uie  children 
should  rest  with  tho  Christian  parent.  A Jew  parent  could 
not  disinherit  bU  Christian  child.  But  the  Samaritans  wero 
treated  more  harahly : they  were  entirely  deprived  of  the 
right  of  bequcaihing  or  conveying  their  proper^  to  unhc* 
liorcra.  Tlioso  of  their  children  who  embraced  Christianity 
inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  tho  rest  Samaritans  could 
not  sue  in  eourta  of  low.  Their  synagogues  were  ordered 
to  he  destroyed.  By  a subsequent  edict,  ond  uii  the  humane 
interposition  of  Sergius,  bishop  of  Cmsarca,  Justinian  some- 
what mitigated  the  rigour  of  these  enactments  against  tho 
Samaritans,  but  his  son  Justin  agoin  enforced  (he  original 
dalutes  against  them.  The  effect  of  this  persecution  seems 
to  Itave  been  to  extinguish  graduolly  that  once  nourishing 
community,  the  members  of  w hich  probably  embraced  Cliris- 
tianily  for  (ho  preservationbf  their  property.  In  subsequent 
lii%iory  the  Samaritans  no  longer  appear  aa  a separate  peo- 
ple. in  the  seventeenth  ecnturv  however  a small  commu- 
nity of  tiicni  was  discovered  in  tue  neighbourhood  of  their 
holy  Mount  Gcriiiro,  wlio  still  possessed  the  lav  in  the  old 
Samaritan  character,  and  their  d»ccndants  exist  to  this 

he  Jews  however  were  too  numerous  and  strong  to  ho 
annihilated,  like  the  Samaritans,  by  imperial  odicla:  they  hud 
even  (he  power  of  revenge.  When  Chosroes  II.  invaded 
Syria,  tho  Jews  of  Palestine  rose  to  join  tlie  Persian*, 
with  whom  thoy  entered  Jerusalem,  tlien  a Christian  city, 
and  perpetrated  a dreadful  klaughier  of  tho  Ciiristian  in- 
luihiiants.  They  arc  said  to  have  purchased  at  a cheap 
prico  the  captives  of  their  allies  the  PetMant,  for  the  sake 
of  murdering  them.  Tho  victories  of  Ileraelius  however 
soon  put  an  end  to  their  momentary  triumph 

Tile  rise  of  Mohammedanism  Inroughc  an  unfavourable 
change  to  th^  Eastern  Jews ; Mohammed  cndenv'otired 
at  Arst  to  win  (Item  over,  but  the  Jew*  would  not  ae 
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Rnowlfwlgc  a dcscenclant  of  Ha^ar  llie  bondwoman  as  the 
j»rcotost  of  pro|d>i:ts,  and  MoUmnnied  treated  them  without 
merry  In  Arabni,  where  they  were  at  that  lime  numerous. 
But  under  the  Caliphs  his  successors  they  were  protecte<l 
on  the  easy  terms  of  paying  tribute,  aiul  as  they  made  no 
resistance,  they  experienced  not  only  pwtcction  but  even 
encouragement  from  their  new  inoslorH,  whom  they  fol- 
lowed ihrougli  their  tide  of  conquest  along  the  coast  of 
Norlhorn  Africa.  They  also  contributed  materially  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Crescent  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

In  Spain,  under  the  Gothic  kings.  Iho  Jews  had  expe- 
rienced tile  first  of  those  sweeping  proscriptions,  which  they 
were  doomeil  lo  suffer  in  every  country  of  Christian  Europe. 
A scries  of  oppressive  laws  was  passed  against  them  under 
the  significant  title  of  * Statute#  against  Jewish  Wickedness, 
and  for  the  General  Extirpation  of  Jewish  Errors.*  At 
last  King  Sisebut  commanded  them  cither  to  forsake  their 
religion  or  lo  leave  the  country.  Many  fled,  others  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  00.000  arc  said  to  have  received 
baptism,  llio  fourth  council  of  Toledo  raitigalerl  the  rigour 
of  the  laws  against  the  Jews  by  declaring  * that  men  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  to  believe  by  force,  although  all  who  had 
once  cinbrarieu  the  faith  must  be  oonstrasne*!  lo  odht-re  lo  it.' 
But  the  eighth  council  of  Toleilo,  a.d.  653,  reinforced  ihe 
ftwmor  stulules  ogainsl  the  Jews,  and  following  omncils 
cnaclod  more  rigorous  laws.  One  hundred  lashes  on  the 
naked  boily,  chains  mutilation,  banishment,  and  confis* 
cation,  were  the  punishment  of  those  who  observed  Jewish 
practices  and  rites.  AU  ctinvcrlcd  Jews  were  put  under 
tlic  strielcsl  surveillance.  The  acts  of  the  twelrth  council 
of  Toledo  concerning  the  Jews  are  a complete  muilel  of 
rrclfsiaslical  intolerance  and  refinement  in  persecution. 
Ufulcr  King  Egica,  while  the  Saracens  were  spreading 
along  the  shore  of  Africa  opp<JRite  to  Sjiein,  a general  con- 
spiracy of  the  Jews  wa.s  reported,  and  another  council  passed 
a decree  lo  dis^K*r>-e  the  whole  race  as  slaves,  confiscate  their 
property,  and  seize  all  their  children  under  seventeen  years 
uf  ago.  to  be  brought  up  ns  Christians.  Many  escaped  to 
return  with  the  Saracen  invaders,  and  the  munificence  of 
the  Mohammedan  princes  towards  them  indicates  that 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  country  the  Jews  had  been 
highly  instrument^  in  advancing  the  conquest  In  Moorish 
Spain  the  Jews  had  really  a golden  age,  which  lasted  fiw 
centuries.  There  they  cultivated  science  and  learning; 
and  tlid  names  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Isaac  of  Cordova, 
Hasdai,  the  confidant  uf  Abden'ahroan,  aiid^  host  of  others, 
attc^l  their  proficiency.  Rodriguez  de  Castro  (Bibliotheca 
nn  l Vicente  Ximeiio  (E^cHtores  del  Reyno  de 
f'tdcncui)  give  notices  of  the  writings  of  the  Spanish  Jews. 
At  the  Kamo  time  they  were  thriving  in  the  East  under  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad,  whose  favour  they  enjoyed,  at  least  till 
towards  the  end  uf  the  tenth  century. 

Chailcmagiio  protccictl  the  Jews  like  his  other  subjects ; 
they  filled  immicipal  oHlces;  tbey  were  physiemns  and 
bankers;  ami  Uaae,  a Jew,  was  elu.sen  by  tnaicmpeior  ns 
his  amhuAsador  to  Ilarun  al  Hasliid,  caliph  of  Bagdad,  a 
mission  which  was  coiisidere*!  of  the  greatest  impurUtnee  at 
Ihe  time.  Tlio  Jews  enioyed  ihe  «ame  or  even  greater 
initutmee  under  Louis  lo  Debonnairo  and  Charles  the  Bald, 
inil  towards  the  end  of  iho  latter  reign  the  clergy  bi*gan 
afresh  to  show  their  hostility,  llie  Council  of  Mcaux  ro- 
imnctcil  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  all  civil  ofiires  ; but 
it  was  under  the  thin!  or  Capet  dynasty  that  the  Jews 
suffered  real  persecution  in  Franco.  Philippe  Aiigiisto. 
pressed  by  the  wants  of  an  empty  exchequer,  and  perhaps 
uUo  by  the  re|>erts  of  fanatics,  who  chained  the  Jews  with 
oil  Horl.s  of  criiiKsi,  lianishcd,  A.D.  1180,  alt  the  Jews  fVom 
his  dominions,  coufiscate<l  their  property,  and  dcchircd  all 
dubu  due  to  them  to  be  annulled.  About  twenty  years  aflcr- 
ward?«  the  Jews  were  ullowcil  lo  re-enter  France,  which  they 
did  in  great  numbers.  Tliis  was  the  beginning  ofa  scries 
of  alternate  proscriptions  and  relaxations,  continued  under 
the  following  reigns  for  about  two  centuries,  until  they 
were  finally  e.xpelleil  under  Charles  VI. 

In  Germany  about  thg  same  ago  they  suffcretl  under 
sudden  bursts  of  popular  fanaticism.  They  were  mansacred 
at  the  cry  of ' Hep,’  ‘ Hep,'  the  initials  of  the  wonU  * Hicro- 
solymaesl  perdita.*  St.  Bernard  and  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
loudly  reprobated  these  atrocities.  In  Italy  the  Jc-ws  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  gvealer,  though  not  always  uninterrupted 
security,  but  tla-ir  safest  asylum  was  Poland,  where  Cosimir 
the  Great  allowed  them  eimsidorable  privileges,  and  where 
they  formed  Uio  only  middle  order  between  the  nobles  and 


the  serfs.  It  was  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors,  that  the  proscription  of  the  Jews  was  moet 
sweeping  and  effeclunt.  llio  regular  Inquisition  establishod 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  undertook  the  task  of  punish- 
ing all  relapsed  converts.  As  fur  the  unconverted  Jews,  the 
edict  of  H9S.  modo  at  the  instigation  of  tbo  Inquisitor 
TorYjucmada.  banished  them  all  fVom  tlio  kingdom.  The 
number  of  Jews  thus  expelled  from  Spain  has  been  vaguely 
estimated  at  half  a million,  and  even  800,000.  'They 
allowed  to  carry  away  or  sell  only  their  movoablcs.  Few  of 
them  consented  to  embrace  Chn«(ianiiy  in  order  to  remain. 
Soon  afterwards  they  were  driven  away  from  Portugal 
also  with  cireumslunces  of  still  greater  bnrlMrily.  Many 
perished,  and  others  took  refuge  on  tho  African  coast  The 
expulsion  of  Ihe  Jews  and  that  of  the  Moors  or  Moriscoes 
drained  Suain  of  its  most  useful  subjects. 

Throughout  tho  dominions  of  the  Sultan  tho  Jews  wore 
allowed  lo  settle  and  follow  their  trades,  though  looked 
upon  with  scorn  by  the  Osmanlees.  In  the  regencies  of 
Barbary  they  settled  likewise  in  great  numbers. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a milder  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion manifested  itself  towards  the  Jew-s  in  several  countries 
of  Europe.  Maria  Tlicrcsa  and  Joseph  I.  gave  them  e<|ual 
rights  and  subjected  them  to  the  same  Ians  with  the  Chris- 
tians. Frederic,  called  thuGicat.was  not  so  lihi-ral  towards 
them,  fur  he  laid  them  under  peculiar  rcsirictiuiis  and  dis- 
uaUficationi.  In  Holland  iliey  have  long  formed  a highly 
ourishing,  numerous,  honourable,  and  intelligent  coiutnu- 
nitv. 

Napoleon  in  1806  assembled  a sanhedrim  at  Pam,  and 
subimtted  to  them  twehe  questions  concerning  the  moral 
and  social  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Jews.  Tlieir 
answers  being  found  satisfactory,  an  onhnance  was  i<siied 
giving  Ihe  Jews  a regular  organicaiion  throughout  France, 
and  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  other  Frenchmen. 
This  system  has  remained  unaltered.  Tho  king  of  Prussia 
aiid  other  German  ]x)wc-rs  have  followed  the  example.  In 
Russia  the  Jews  are  subject  to  many  restricliuna,  and 
especially  the  Rabbins. 

The  Jews  in  France  are  reckoned  at  50,000 ; in  Italy 
about  35,000;  in  the  Austrian  empire  520,000;  in  Prussia 
135,000,  in  the  rest  of  Germany  1.3S.000;  in  Holland  and 
and  Bedgium  80.000;  in  Great  Britain  30,000;  in  Kiissia 
and  Poland  658.000;  in  (he  Turkish  dominions  they  have 
been  vaguely  estimated  at  800,iK'0 ; in  Persia  they  are  few 
and  oppressed.  There  are  cmmnuiiilics  of  them  at  Bokhara 
and  other  narls  uf  Tariarv,  in  India,  and  even  in  China.  In 
(he  United  Stales  they  arc  reckoned  at  about  5000. 

(Jost,  A/ligfmcine  Gcxchichte  dcs  Israelitierhcn  Volket  i 
Millman,  Jlfxtnri/ of  the  Jewx ; Josephus;  Bosnage;  Beer, 
Getchtchie  uKer  Uextandfuen  i/nrf//ocA  Besfehenden  /fc/iWn- 
ten  .ScA/cft  der  Juden;  Bevignot,  Let  Juift  ^Occident. 
Luido's  Jewixh  CnUntdar  contains  a Chronological  Table, 
in  which  some  of  tho  doles  differ  from  some  of  those  given 
in  this  article.) 

It  doe#  not  appear  at  what  lime  the  Jews  found  their 
way  to  this  island,  hut  they  were  settled  here  in  the  Saxon 
jveriod,  and  as  early  as  a d.  750.  From  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  the  Jews  in  England  rapidlv  incrt?ascd  in  number. 
Under  the  first  three  Norman  kings  they  lived  undisturbed, 
so  far  as  we  arc  informed,  and  apparently  acquired  great 
wealth.  But  under  Stephen  and  his  successors  they  suf- 
fered grievously  from  the  rapacity  of  the  kings  and  the 
bigoted  inloleiance  of  the  people.  The  cruel  ]>orsecu- 
tions  which  they  exjwricticetl  from  all  persons,  both  lay 
and  ecclesiastic,  poor  and  rich,  are  fully  attested,  not  by 
llieir  own  writers,  but  hv  the  evidence  of  their  cneniica. 
Finally,  in  the  reign  of  l^dward  I . about  a d.  1290,  all  tho 
Jews  were  banished  from  the  kingdom.  Their  numbers  at 
that  time  arc  conjccturetl  (but  on  what  grounds  wo  are  not 
aware)  to  ha\-e  hecn  between  15.000  and  16,000.  It  w'ns 
not  till  after  the  Restoration,  a d.  1660,  that  tbo  Jews  again 
settled  in  England ; and  though  under  the  Protectorate  they 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Cromwell  to  obtain  {vor- 
mi&sion  to  enter  the  i«land,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  tho  matter,  and  those  who  hare  invcstigatc<l  the 
subject  bring  forward  no  proof  of  leave  being  formally 
granted  to  them  to  return.  After  the  Restoration  it  teems 
probable  that  they  came  in  gradually  without  cither  pif- 
inission  or  opposition,  and  since  that  lime  foreign  Jews 
have  been  on  the  same  footing  as  other  aliens  with  re«pect 
lo  entering  the  country.  In  the  year  1753  an  act  was 
passed  to  enable  foreign  Jews  to  be  naturalized  without 
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Liking  the  Baeramant;  but  the  act  wai  repcalwl  in  iho  ful 
lowing  bossioa,  under  the  intluencc  of  tho  popular  fouling, 
which  was  most  strungly  opposed  to  the  measuro  of  1763. 
•Since  thU  year  no  legislalivo  act  has  passed  with  special  te* 
fuicnce  to  the  Jews,  and  they  have  lived  in  the  United 
Kingdom  unmulestod.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  Jews 
ill  London  alone  is  about  IB.UbO,  and  in  tho  rest  of  England 
about  yuuo.  The  number  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  pro> 
bably  small,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  Uiere  is  any  good 
estimatu  as  to  their  numbers  in  these  parts  of  tho  United 
Kingdom. 

During  Uieir  residence  in  England,  np  to  their  banish- 
ment in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  the  Jews  were  considered  as 
Iho  villains  and  bondsmen  of  the  king,  a relation  which 
seems  to  explain  the  power  over  their  persons  and  property 
which  was  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  king  in  toe  most 
oppressive  manner.  They  however  could  purchase  and 
hold  land,  sukyect  only  to  the  right  of  the  king,  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  levy  heavy  taxes  on  them  and  seize  their 
lands  if  they  were  not  paid.  By  the  aet  of  the  66th  of 
Dcnry  111.  the  Jews  were  declared  incapable  of  puroliasing 
or  taking  a freeliold  interest  in  land,  but  might  hold,  as  m 
time  post  they  were  sccustomed  to  hold,  houses  in  tho 
cities,  Mrough^  and  towns  where  they  resided.  Another  : 
act,  3 Edward  I.,  forbado  Jews  f^om  alienating  in  fee, 
cither  to  Jew  or  Christian,  any  houses,  rents,  or  tenements 
which  ihuy  then  bad,  or  disposing  of  them  in  any  way 
without  tlte  king’s  consent ; they  were  permitted  to  purchase 
houses  and  curtilages  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  where  they 
then  resided,  provided  they  held  them  in  chief  of  tlie  king; 
and  they  were  further  permitted  to  take  lumU  to  form  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years ; such  permission  however 
was  not  to  continue  in  force  for  more  than  firtoen  years 
from  the  dale  of  the  act.  Since  the  lime  of  their  butiisli< 
roent  no  statute  has  been  passed  which  in  direct  forms 
affects  ihn  right  of  tho  Jews  to  hold  real  estates  in  England; 
and  it  has  b^n  a matter  of  dispute  whether  tliey  ran  now 
legally  hold  suclt  estate.  It  has  been  contended  that  tho 
act  called  the  66th  Henry  III.  is  not  an  act  of  purlianiont, 
but  only  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  which  however,  to  say 
tho  least,  seems  a very  question^le  i)ro|>usiLon.  Soma 
Jews,  we  believe,  do  hula  real  estate,  anti  it  is  ctmlcmlud  by 
some  that  they  are  legally  entitled  to  do  so.  It  is  out  of 
the  place  hero  to  discuss  this  question,  and  tho  reader  is  ro- 
ferr^  to  the  authorities  at  the  end  of  tho  article. 

Thu  Jews  are  still  incapacitated  from  being  members  of 
parliament  and  filling  various  ofB^  in  this  country,  llio 
act  of  the  9tb  Goo.  IV.,  c.  1 7,  substitutes  for  the  socramen* 
tal  teat  a form  of  doolaration  to  be  made  by  every  |>eriton, 
within  one  calendar  month  next  before  or  upon  his  ailmis- 
siun  into  any  of  thu  corporate  ofilcos  muntionsd  in  that  act, 
or  within  six  calendar  months  after  his  appointment  to  any 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  section  of  that  act.  As  this 
declaration  contains  the  words  * upon  the  true  fiuth  of  a Chris* 
tian.’  it  has  the  efiect  of  excluding  Jews  from  corporate 
ofllcea,  and,  in  oonneetion  with  the  Abjuration  Act.  from 
laces  under  government,  so  faros  they  are  not  relieved 
y the  Annual  Indemnity  Act.  The  abjuration  oath, 
which  contains  tbe  same  words,  has  the  effect  of  excluding 
tho  Jews  from  parliament.  < 1 Geo.  I.,  st.  ii.,  c.  IS ; 6 Goo. 
III.,  c.  63.)  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  hitherto 
unsuccessfully,  to  remove  these  impediments  to  theJewrs 
being  on  tho  same  footing  os  other  British  subjects. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  Jews  are 
within  Iho  lienefit  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  the  1 William 
and  Mary,  as  oxlcndeil  by  the  63  George  111.,  c.  16U.  Tlio 
fullowing  disability  U a ^ngulor  one.  It  has  been  decided 
(hat  a legacy  given  fur  the  instruction  of  Jews  in  their 
religion  is  not  ono  which  will  bo  supported  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  (hough  any  other  kind  of  charitable  bequest  for 
tliu  benefitof  Jews  is  valid.  It  is  a vulgar  error,  still  enter- 
tained by  some  people,  that  Jews,  evun  if  born  in  this 
country,  are  aliens.  PerhajM  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  (hut  they  ore  British  subjects,  like  any  other 
persons  who  are  born  here. 

(Blunt’s  Uiatory  of  the  Establiihment  and  BeAidence  (f  \ 
Ua  Jeic^  in  England,  tcith  ait  Enquiry  into  their  Civil  ; 
DUubiliti^t^  London,  1839;  Goldsmid’s  Remarks  on  Ute 
Civil  Ditabilitiee  if  Britith  Jetca,  London,  1830.) 

JIDDA  [Arabia.] 

JIG,  or.GlGUE.  an  auimated  quick  dancu-tune,  in  six* 
eight  lime,  to  bo  found  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli.  Uaiidel, 
and  other  cornposers,  till  towards  the  inidJIe  of  the  eighteenth 


century.  Tlio  jig^  or  at  lua»t  tho  name,  is  unknown  in 
modern  music;  though  in  a French  w«>rl^  of  quite  recent 
dale,  wo  are  told  that  it  is  still  in  u«e  in  England. 

JOAN,  POPE,  a supposed  individual  of  the  female  sex, 
who  is  placed  hy  several  chroniclers  in  tho  soriex  of  popes 
between  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  HI.  about  a d.  I63-6.  Tho 
first  who  mentions  the  story  is  Mariaiuis  Scotus,  a monk  of 
the  abbey  of  Fulda,  who  diud  at  Mainz,  a.d.  1086.  and  w ho 
says  in  his  chronicle,  under  the  year  853.  the  I3ih  >«ir  of 
tbe  reign  of  thu  emperor  Lotbarius,  that  Iak)  IV.  died  on 
the  Ut  of  August,  and  that  to  him  succeeded  Juan,  a woman, 
whose  pontificate  lastcil  two  yc-ani,  five  rnunlhs.  and  four 
days,  aner  which  Benedict  HI.  was  made  pope.  But  Anas* 
tasius,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  suppos^  Pope  Joan, 
and  who  wrote  the  lives  of  tho  popes  down  to  Nicholas  I. 
who  succeeded  Benetlict  111.,  says,  that  fifleeu  days  after 
I^m  IV.’s  death  Beiieihctlll. succeeded  him.  It  is  true  that 
some  manuscript  copies  of  Anasiasius,  among  others  one 
in  the  king’s  library  at  Paris,  contain  the  story  of  Joan,  but 
this  has  bkten  ascertained  to  bo  an  inieipulaiiun  of  Inter 
copyists,  who  have  iiiiurted  the  tale  in  the  very  words  of 
Marimus  PuUmus,  a Cistercian  monk  and  confessor  to  Gre- 
gory X.,  who  wrote  tlie  livtf  of  (he  popes,  in  which,  sftor 
Leo  IV.,  he  places  * John  an  Englishman.'  and  then  adds, 

* Hie,  ut  oiseritur,  fuunina  futt:'  he  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  Joan  when  a young  wunian  left  her  home  in  roan’s 
disguise,  with  her  lover,  a very  learned  man,  and  went  to 
Athens,  where  she  made  great  progress  in  pi  ofune  law  ; afler* 
wards  she  went  to  Rome,  where  she  became  equally  pro** 
fleient  in  sacred  learning,  for  which  her  reputation  became 
so  great  that  at  tho  death  of  J.ojo  she  wa»  unanimously  elected 
as  his  successor,  under  the  general  belief  of  her  malo  sex. 
She  however  burame  pregiumt,  and  one  day  as  she  was 

firoceeiling  to  thu  Latoran  But>ilira,  shu  was  seized  in  rhild- 
aljour  on  the  road  between  the  Colosseum  and  the  Chinch 
of  St.  Clement,  and  there  she  died  and  was  buried  without 
any  honours,  aHera  pontificate  of  two  years,  five  months, 
and  four  days.  Thu  story  was  ccncrallv  copied  from  Mar- 
tinos by  subsequent  writers,  andFIatitialiiiiiself.in  his' Lives 
ofthePojies,'  repeats  it  on  the  authority  of  Martinus,  adding 
various  other  reports  concerning  tho  'sellnsterooraria,'  &c., 
and  concluding  with  these  words:  'The  things  I have 
abovo  stated  are  curroiit  in  vulgar  report,  but  are  taken 
from  uncertain  ond  obscure  aulliorities,  and  1 have  inserted 
them  briody  and  simply,  nut  to  be  rsxeil  with  obstitiary.' 
Panvinius,  Platitm's  contimiitor,  Bubioins  a very  rritiral 
note, in  which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  tale,  nud  proves 
it  to  have  been  an  invention.  But  the  best  dissertation  on 
the  subject  is  that  of  David  Blondel,  a Protestant,  who  com- 
pletely rcfiitcs  the  story  in  his  Fnmiiier  Eclaircitxement  de 
la  question  si  une  Femme  a ite  assise  au  SiSge  Parol  cnlre 
Leon  IF.  et  Benoit  Ilf.,  .Amsterdam,  lfi49.  There  are 
critics  who  contend  (hat  it  is  only  the  later  MSS.  of  the 
'LivesofthePopcb’byMartinus  Polonus  which  contain  the 
tale  of  Pope  Joan,  and  that  (hose  MSS.  which  were  written 
during  the  lifo  or  so«)n  afler  the  death  of  Martinus  do  not 
contain  it.  It  is  evident  however  that  the  story  was 
in  circulation  already  in  (he  I'idi  century,  long  before 
tho  time  of  Martinus,  ns  Etienne  de  Bourbon  oc  Belle- 
viUo,  a coropanion  of  St.  Dominic,  in  his  treati^o  ' Dc 
Septera  Dunis  Spiritus  Sancti,’  under  the  head  of  * Pru* 
dcniia,’  relates  from  * the  Chronicles*  (ho  story  of  Pupe 
Joan,  but  places  it  about  tbe  year  IlOU,  ond  says  that  on 
the  discovery  of  her  sex  she  was  stoned  to  death  by  die 
people.  *111050  autborities  prove  at  all  events  that  the  Pro- 
testants did  not  invent  tho  tale  of  Po)>e  Joan,  as  they  have 
been  accused  of'having  done. 

JOAN  I.  of  Naples,  daughter  of  King  Robert  of  Naples, 
of  the  Anjou  dynasty,  succeeded  her  father  in  1343.  She 
was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  handsome,  and  ac- 
complished. She  had  been  married  already  some  time  to 
her  cousin  Andreas  of  Hungary,  but  their  tempers  and 
tastes  did  not  sympathise  togdher.  Andreas  claimed  to  be 
crowned  king  ami  to  share  his  wife’s  authority,  which,  by 
the  will  of  her  father,  had  been  left,  solely  to  her.  His 
coarse  and  haughty  manners  offended  tho  proud  native 
barons,  and  tho  Hungarian  guanls  which  attended  him 
excited  their  jealousy.  A ronspinicy  was  formed,  and  ono  ' 
night,  while  the  court  was  at  Avursa.  (he  conspirators,  who 
were  of  tho  nobles  near  his  nervni,  scizeil  and  strangled  lihu, 
and  threw  his  body  out  oi  a window  of  the  castle.  There 
seems  little  or  no  doubt  that  Joan  knew  of  the  plot,  and  that 
she  did  notbing  to  prevent  the  crime.  As  soon  as  it  was  pur- 
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nelnitoA  she  repaired  to  Kaplea,  and  thence  issued  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers.  Torture  \ras  era* 
ptnyed  to  find  out  the  conspirators,  but  tho  result  of  the 
interrot^toriet  vras  kept  secret.  Many  persons,  high  and  low, 
were  put  to  a cruel  aeath.  but  public  opinion  still  impli- 
i*atc4i  the  queen  herself  in  the  conspiracy.  The  same  year 
Joan  married  her  relative  Louis,  prince  ufTarentum.  ]y>uis, 
kins;  of  Hungary,  and  brother  of  Andreas,  came  with  an 
army  to  avenge  his  brother's  death.  He  defeated  the 
queen's  troops,  entered  Naples,  and  Joan  took  refuge  in 
her  hcrerlitary  principality  of  I*rovenrc.  She  repaired  to 
Arignon,  and  tlicre,  before  Pope  Clement  VI.,  she  protcsleil 
her  iimoccuce  and  demanded  a trial.  Tho  pope  and  hU 
cardinals  acquitted  Joan.  who.  from  gratitude,  gave  up  to  the 
pajial  see  tho  town  and  county  of  Avignon.  A ])cstilcnce 
in  the  mean  time  had  frightcnetl  away  the  H ungarians  from 
Naples,  and  Joan,  returning  to  her  kingdom,  was  solemnly 
crowned  with  her  husband  in  1351.  Joan  reigned  many 
years  in  peace  over  her  tine  dominions.  Having  lost  her 
second  husband  in  1362,  she  married  a prince  of  Majorca, 
an<l  on  his  death  she  married, in  1376,01  no.  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick ; but  having  no  children  by  any  of  her  husbands,  she 
gave  her  niece  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Charles,  duke  of  Du* 
rarzo,  who  was  himself  related  to  the  royal  dynasty  of  Anjou, 
and  appointed  him  her  successor.  Soon  aflerwanl*  the 
schism  between  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  broke  out, 
and  .loan  took  the  port  of  the  Utter.  Urban  excommuni- 
cated her,  and  gave  the  investituru  of  tho  kingdom  to  Charles 
• Uurozzo,  who,  with  the  darkest  ingratitude,  revolted  against 
his  sovereign  and  benefactress:  wjth  the  assistance  of  iho 
]>ope  he  raised  troops,  defeated  the  queen,  and  took  her  pri* 
Miner.  He  tried  to  induce  Joan  tuaUIicalc  in  hU  favour,  but 
the  queen  firmly  refused,  and  named  as  her  successor  Ixiuis 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France.  Charles 
then  transferred  J'jaii  to  the  castle  of  Mura,  in  Basilicata, 
tthcro  he  caused  her  to  be  strangled  or  smothered  in  her 
prison.  In  1382,  thirty-seven  years  after  tho  death  of  her 
first  husliand  Andreas. 

JO.\N  II.,  daughter  of  Charlo-i  Durexzo,  and  sister  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  succeeded  the  latter  aAer  his 
death  in  1414.  81>c  was  then  forty-four  years  of  age.  and 
already  noted  for  licentiousness  and  weakness  of  character. 
After  her  exaltation  to  the  throne  she  continued  in  the 
same  course,  only  with  more  Imreficed  cfTrontory.  She 
however  married,  from  political  motives,  James,  count  dc 
la  Marche,  who  was  allied  to  the  niyal  family  of  France; 
but  the  match,  as  might  be  e.xpccted,  proved  mo.sl  unhappy. 
James  WAS  obliged  to  run. away  in  despair  from  Naples, 
nnd  retired  to  France,  where  it  is  said  that  hu  ended 
his  days  in  a convent.  Meantime  unworthy  favourites  ruled 
in  sucression  at  the  court  of  Joan.  One  of  them,  Ser 
Gianni  Caraeciolo,  of  a noble  family,  saw  his  inlluoiice 
disputed  by  the  famous  condoUiero  Sforza  Attendolo,  who. 
together  with  many  barons  that  were  jealous  of  Caraeciolo, 
took  the  part  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  a grandson  of  that  l^uis 
to  whom  Joan  I.  had  bequeathed  tho  crufs’n.  The  queen 
sought  for  support  in  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  king  of  Sicily, 
whom  she  adopted,  nnd  appointed  her  successor.  Alfonso 
came  to  Naples,  but  the  fickle  Joan  having  made  her  peace 
with  Sforza,  revoked  huC  adoption  of  Alfonso,  and  ap* 
|K)inted  I.,ouis  of  Anjou  as  Jicr  succcsiM.r.  .\lfotiv>  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  return  to  Sicily.  The  favorite  Caraeciolo 
was  soon  aAcr  murdered  in  consequence  of  court  jcalousv 
.nnd  intrigue,  lyniis  of  Anjou  died  also,  and  was  followcfl 
to  the  grave  by  Joan  herself,  who.  on  her  deiilh,  appointcil 
Rcn^  of  Anjou  as  her  successor.  She  died  in  1435.  leaving 
her  kingdom  in  great  disorder,  and  with  (he  prospect  of  a dis- 
puted siiccc>siuu  and  a chil  war.  [.\lfo.\so  V.  of  Aragon.] 

.lOAN  OF  ARC.  [Arc.  JOA.NOF.] 

JO.V'NNINA,  or  YA'NIN.A,  a city  of  Albania,  situated 
in  avallcy  in  the  heart  of  that  province,  on  the  south-western 
bank  oT  a lake,  from  which  a subterraneous  stream  Hows 
into  the  Kalam^  the  TliyamLs  (Oi'a^iv)  of  the  anliciit 
Greeks.  Joannina  Is  in  39“  47'  N.  lat„  20“  E.  long.,  ac- 
cording to  the  roup  prefixed  to  Colonel  Leake's  ‘Travels  in 
Northern  Greece ' (London  1835J.  Its  site  is  about  JOOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  town  are  very  ob- 
scure. In  the  later  period  of  tlic  loiwer  or  B\znutme 
Empire  it  cratlually  rn<«e  to  be  the  chief  citv  of  that  part 
of  Greece  which  Uy  to  the  west  of  Mount  I'lndus.  It  is 
prubably  not  very  far  from  the  site  of  the  antient  Dudona. 
In  tho  seventh  nnd  following  centuries,  to  the  eleventh,  the 


country  around  became  a field  of  contention  between  (b« 
Byzauunu  Greeks  and  the  Wallachians  and  Sclavoniana, 
large  colonies  of  whom  settled  in  the  district ; but  Joannina 
seems  to  have  continued  in  tho  hands  of  the  Greeks  till  the 
year  1082,  when  it  was  taken  by  tho  Normans  under  Bo- 
licmond  (son  of  Robert  Guiscard),  who  defeated  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  In  lb* 
wars  which  subsequently  desolated  Western  Greece  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  tlic  Frankish  princes  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  in  a-d.  U3l  or  1432  into  those  of  the  Turks. 
In  A.D.  1611  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Albanian 
Greeks  to  throw  off  theTurkish  yoke  occasioned  the  expul- 
sion of  all  Greeks  from  the  old  town,  now  termed  the  Cas- 
troo  (Kaarpov),  or  fortified  part  of  Joannina.  This  led  to 
tho  extension  of  the  city  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  on 
each  side  of  the  Castron.  and  Mibseouent  tranquillity  tended 
so  far  to  its  increase,  that  under  tne  swav  of  the  late  AH 
Paslui  it  ooiUaincl  a population  of  more  Ilian  40,000  inha- 
bitants, chiefly  Greeks,  the  remainder  Moslems  and  Jews. 
It  liad  two  citadels  (the  Castron  and  the  fortress  of  Lita- 
rtlza),  three  palaces,  nineteen  mosques,  five  tekis,  or  Turkish 
monasteries,  six  Greek  churches,  one  of  them  metropolitan, 
and  two  Jews’  synagogues.  There  were  an  hoaiptal,  capable 
of  receiving  15U  patients,  a prison,  and  two  endowed  col- 
leges or  schools,  one  of  300  scholars  and  one  of  100,  at 
which  the  antient  languages  wore  (aught,  and  to  which  ex- 
cellent libraries  were  attached.  Tlierc  were  several  smaller 
schools.  The  Greek  spoken  at  Joannina  was  purer  than  in 
Greece  Proiwr.  The  town  was  commercial  rather  than  ma- 
nufacturing : the  chief  comtncn'c  was  carried  on  with  Con- 
stantinople. Russia,  Venice  and  Malta,  and  with  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  of  Epirus,  of  which  Joannina  was  the 
mart.  Tho  place  was  well  supplied  with  turkeys  and 
fowls,  turtle-doves  and  bcccafico?:  fish  ami  wild-fowl  from 
the  lake,  and  game  from  thu  noighbouriog  mountains. 
Little  animal  food  was  consumed,  and  ducks  and  geese 
were  scarce.  The  climate  is  variable,  and  fevers,  especially 
nervous,  are  common.  The  plain  round  Joannina  yields 
fruit  and  grain  of  most  kinds  in  vast  abundance. 

The  lake  of  Joannina  U in  iu  greatest  length  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  mrosured  from  north-west  tosouth-eest;  ibo 
greatest  breadth  is  about  five  miles,  tho  least  about  half  w 
imlc  to  a mile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Mitzik^li  mountains  (a  branch  of  Pindus),  which  ri<-e  with 
very  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  lake  ; 
on  the  south  east  by  a rocky  mountain  of  moderate  bci|^t 
crowned  with  Iheextcnsive  ruins  of  an  antient  Epirote  citv, 
wliich  Colonel  Leake  considers  it  probable  was  the  antient 
Dodona.  On  thu  south-west  side  of  the  lake  is  the  plain  of 
Joannina,  and  beyond  that  n range  of  low  vine-covered 
hills.  Opposite  the  (own  of  Joannina  is  a small  island  on 
which  U a fishing  village,  containing,  in  Alt's  time,  about 
twu  hundred  bouses : on  this  island  were  8e^*crtl  convents,  fre- 
quently u&ed  as  state  prisons;  Ali.  who  had  a house  on  it, 
kept  a herd  of  red  deer.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  among 
them  are  pike,  perch,  carp,  tench  and  eels:  some  of  them 
arc  of  great  size,  sometimes  wuighing  24  or  25  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois ; tho  eels  arc  very  fine,  and  soraeliracs  of  six  or  seven 
lbs.  weight  Myriads  of  wild-fowl  breed  in  the  covert  <•( 
the  loAy  reeds  which  surround  the  lake. 

Tlic  lake  is  very  commonly  represented  as  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  north-western  part  being  called  the  Ijiko  of  I«an- 
sUto,  the  south-eastern  that  of  Joannina.  But  tho  middle 
part  is  rather  a marsh  than  a lake,  and  is  traversed  by  two 
long  channels  which  connect  the  two  portions  of  the  lake. 
The  Lake  of  Lapsu>(a  is  much  reduced  in  its  dimensions  in 
summer,  and  maize  is  grown  on  the  desiccated  ground.  Tho 
waters  of  boUi  lakes  arc  absorbed  by  subterranean  channels: 
that  whicii  communicates  with  (ho  river  Kalama  is  in  the 
Lake  of  l.apsi8iQ. 

JOB,  the  Book  of.  13  one  of  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Its  title  is  token  from  the  patriarch  Job 
I^VN)  who.--c  story  it  relates.  Some  critic*,  have  supposed, 
from  the  tiatiiro  of  tho  exordium,  that  Job  was  not  a real 
person,  and  that  the  narrative  in  the  book  is  fictitious.  He 
Appears  however  to  be  referred  to  as  a real  person  by  /fre- 
kiel  (ch.  xiv.,  vcr.  16),  ami  Jame.t  (cU.  v.,  vcr.  J 1) ; and  the 
style  of  the  book  has  all  the  circumstantiality  of  a real  nar- 
rative. It  has  been  inferred  from  his  longevity  (chap,  xlii., 
16),  hU  bolding  the  office  of  priest  in  his  own  family 
(chap,  i.,  5),  his  allusion  to  no  other  species  of  idolatry 
than  the  worship  of  tho  heavenly  bodies  (chap.  xxxi.  26-28). 
the  fiilence  of  the  book  respecting  the  history  of  the  Israol- 
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jtc!<  ami  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  several  incidental  allusions  to 
patriarchal  customs,  that  Job  liveil  in  the  patriarduil  ago. 
Dr.  Halos  has  attempted,  astronomical  calculations,  to 
fix  the  oxoot  time  of  Job’s  trial  at  184  years  before  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  (Hales's  CAronoio^,  voL  ti.,  pp.  SS-7,  2nd 
edit.)  There  is  a genealogy  of  at  the  end  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  this  book,  which  makes  him  the  fifth  m 
descent  from  Abraham.  Some  critics  have  discovered  what 
they  consider  proofs  of  a much  later  date  in  the  book 
itself. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  the  ‘ land  of  Ux ' 
which,  as  Bishop  Lowth  has  shown,  is  probably  lduma;a. 

The  language  is  Hebrew,  with  a considerable  admixture 
of  Arabic,  or,  as  others  contend,  of  Ammaic. 

The  author  is  unknown.  The  arguments  already  stated 
with  respect  to  the  age  at  which  Job  lived  arc  considered 
by  most  critics  to  prove  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the 
book.  Lightfoot  and  others  have  supposed  that  Elihu  wus 
the  author.  This  idea  is  founded  chiefly  on  a translation  of 
oh.  xxxiU  16-17,  the  correctness  of  which  is  very  doubtful. 
A verv  general  opinion  among  critics  ascribes  it  to  Moses. 
Dr.  Mason  Good  has  concluded,  from  the  character  of  (ho 
book,  that  the  writer  roust  have  possessed  certain  qualifica- 
lious  of  style,  knowledge,  country,  and  age,  w hich  arc  to  ho 
found  in  Mosos  alone.  The  same  writer  has  collected  a 
number  of  passages  ut  wnich  he  sees  a ri-scmhlancn  to  the 
tetiLimunfs  and  style  of  Moses  (Gooirs  Booh  of  Job,  Vfflm. 
Dive.,  p.  Ivii.,  &;c.)  On  the  other  hand  Bishop  Lowth  re- 
marks, that  the  style  of  Job  diflers  widely  from  the  poetical 
style  of  Moses,  being  much  more  concise,  and  more  accurate 
in  the  poetical  conformation  of  sentences.  Several  critics, 
among  whom  is  Eichhorn,  assign  to  the  book  a date  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Moses.  Schultcns,  Lowth,  and  others 
suppose  Job  himself,  or  some  contem|>orar>',  to  have  been 
the  author,  and  that  the  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  Moses 
while  he  lived  in  Idumsea,  and  was  uscrl  by  him  to  (each 
tlie  Israelites  patience  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
either  during  Uieir  bondage  in  Egypt,  or  in  their  subse- 
quent wanderings.  It  is  alleged  that  this  hypothesis  solves 
all  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  internal  character  of  the 
btx)k,  and  accounts  for  its  admission  into  (he  canon  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Other  critics  assign  a much  later  date 
to  the  book ; several  have  ascribed  it  to  Solomon,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  a resemblance  between  certain  passages  in  it 
and  in  the  * Proverbs.’  Umbreit  places  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  (Umbreit’s  ) >rffo»  nf  the  Booh  of  Job, 
in  tl>e  Bibliccd  Cabinet,  Introduction). 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  fully  esta- 
blished by  frequent  quotations  from  it,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Several  examples  are  pointed  out  in  the 
notes  to  Good’s  veriion. 

The  design  of  this  book  appears  to  be  to  teach  patience 
under  suflering  from  the  doctrine  of  a Divine  Providence 

oveming  all  things.  It  consists  of  a controversy  between 

oh  and  ilircc  friends  who  came  to  visit  him  in  his  distress, 
on  the  question  whether  men  enjoy  prosperity  or  suffer  ad- 
versity m this  life  according  as  their  actions  are  good  or 
wicked.  At  ch.  xxxii.  a new  disputant  is  introduced  in  tho 
person  of  Elihu,  who  reproves  both  parties  for  the  senti- 
ments they  had  expressed ; and  at  length  the  dispute  is 
decided  by  the  interpoaitiou  of  (jod  himself.  Tlie  integrity 
of  Job,  which  his  friends  bad  called  in  question  on  account 
of  his  calamitios,  is  vindicated;  and  ho  is  restored  to  posses- 
sions twice  as  great  as  ho  had  before  his  trial.  (Compare 
James,  v.,  10,  11.) 

(The  Introductions  of  Eicliliom,  John,  Dc  Wettc,  and 
Ilornc ; Dr.  Mason  Good's  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job ; 
I^wth’s  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebi'eics, 
lectures  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  For  a list  of  Commentators  see 
Wall’s  Bitdiotheca  Britanniea.) 

JOEL  ifcHjkX  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew 

prophets.  In  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  pro- 
phecy wc  arc  told  that  ho  was  tho  sou  of  Pethue).  Beyond 
this  we  have  no  cortain  information  respecting  him.  The 
pscudo'Epiphanius  states  that  he  was  born  at  Beth-horon,  on 
the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  He  prophesied  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  bnt  in  whai  reign  is  uncertain.  The  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  which  places  his  prophecy  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  contemporary  with  Amos  and  Hosen,  between 
800  and  780B.C.  lie  appears  to  refer  to  tlie  same  events  as 
Ainos(comparo  Joel,  chu  L with  Amos,  cb.  iv.,  6-9,  and  Joel, 
ii..,  4-6  with  Amos,  u 9,  10);  and  he  does  not  'mentiob 


the  Assyrians  or  tho  Babylonians  among  the  enemies  of 
Judah,  but  only  Egypt  and  Edom  (ch.  iii..  19>.  Other 
opinions  havo  rcferrect  him  to  tho  reign  of  Joram  (ii.c. 
895 — 883),  and  to  that  of  Mar.asseh  (b.c.  G97— 64'2). 

The  prophecy  of  Joel  may  bj  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  be  describes  a famino  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
insects,  and  exhorts  the  people  to  repentance;  denouncing 
still  greater  judgments  if  they  uonliiiuo  impenitent,  ana 
promising  the  return  of  prosperity  and  plenty  if  they  attend 
to  his  warning.  I’faesccond  part,  beginning atch.iL.ver.  28, 
alludes  to  events  much  more  remote.  The  prophetic  pas.<iage 
in  ch.  ii.,  ver.  28-32,  is  quqtcd  by  tho  apostle  Peter  as  accom- 
plished by  the  miraculous  gift  of  longues  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost (Acts,  ii.  17-21).  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy 
is  supposed  to  he  at  present  unfulfilled. 

Tlte  canonical  authority  of  this  book  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. It  is  established  by  other  quotations  in  addition  to 
the  remarkable  one  just  mentioned. 

Bishop  Lowth  (/^lelect.,  xxi.)  remarks  on  the  style  of 
Joel : * lie  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  copious,  and  fluent ; be 
is  also  suhlimc,  animated,  and  energetic.  In  the  first  and 
second  chapters  he  displays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic 
poetry,  and  shows  how  naturally  it  inclines  to  the  use  of 
metaphors,  allegories,  and  comparisons.  But  while  wo 
allow  this  just  commendation  to  his  perspicuity  both  in 
language  and  arrangement,  we  must  not  deny  that  there  is 
sometimes  great  obscurity  observable  in  his  subject,  and 
rariicularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy.’ 

llosenmuUer's  ScAo//«;  Home's and  ist 
if  commentatovs  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  BTita}m\ca.\ 
JOHANNA.  [An'zu.vn.] 

JOHANNISBERG. 

JOHN.  S.AINT.  TIIE'BAPTIST,  son  of  Zachariah,  a 
Jewish  priest,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  was  a near  rela- 
tion of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  boni  to  them 
in  their  old  age.  The  sacred  oflieo  was  assigned  to  him  of 
being  the  precursor  or  herald  of  the  Messiah.  The  history 
of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  begins  with  the  acts  of  John 
the  Baptist,  whom  wo  find  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  hfo  and  retiring  to  the  desert  country 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  where  ho  preached  in  a fearless 
manner  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  urged  an  immediate 
repentance,  enforcing  his  exhortations  by  tho  announce- 
; ment  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand,  and  requir- 
ing of  those  who  professed  to  receive  him  as  their  instructor 
that  they  should  submit  to  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Amount  those  who  carac  (0  him  ana  were  baptized  hr 
him  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  at  his  baptism  was  annuuneeJ, 
both  by  the  Baptist  himself  and  by  a voice  from  heaven, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah. 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  John  till  wc  find  him 
in  prison.  He  had  ventured  publicly  to  reprove  Herod  the 
king  for  an  act  of  great  imoKimlily.  Herod  had  married 
Herodias  who  was  the  wife  of  Philip,  tctrarch  of  Idumma, 
bis  own  brother.  The  Baptist’s  reproof  was  resented  more 
violently  by  Herodias  than  by  Herod.  Tho  history  is  re- 
lated by  the  Evangelists  with  all  particulars.  Salome,  llio 
daughter  of  Herodias,  had  so  plea.«ed  Herod  with  her  danc- 
ing at  a public  entertainment  given  by  him,  that  he  in  an 
Oriental  afllucncoof  professed  obligation  said  publicly,  that 
bo  would  give  her  w lialever  she  would  ask,  even  to  tKo  half 
of  Ills  kingdom.  The  little  girl,  for  she  was  then  extremely 
young,  instructed  by  her  wicked  mother,  asked  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Persons  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
prison  in  which  John  was  confined,  who  beheaded  him,  and 
ilelivered  the  head  to  the  young  princess,  who  carried  it  in  a 
dish  to  her  mother. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  THE  APOSTLE  AND  EVANGE- 
LIST.  Among  tho  persons  who  at  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry  joined  themselves  to  our  Saviour  were  two 
brothers,  named  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedec. 
Hiey  were  both  admitted  by  him  into  tho  number  of  his 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  John  was  throug.bout  distinguished  by 
him  with  peculiar  marks  of  regard.  He  speaks  of  himself, 
in  the  account  which  he  left  of  tlic  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  the 
disciplo  whom  Jesus  loved:  and  whenever  a very  few  only 
of  the  apostles  were  to  be  employed  by  Jesus,  or  to  accom 

Ehim.  John  was  always  one  of  the  number,  James  and 
r being  usually  the  others. 

At  the  Supper  wc  find  him  leaning  on  tlie  bosom  of 
Jesus.  He  alleiided  J esua  in  the  garden  and  in  the  hall  of 
the  high-priest.  He  accompanied  him  to  Calvary,  and 
when  Jesus  was  hanging  on  the  cross  John  drew  near,  and 
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while  tlio  minculoui  darkness  struck  fear  into  the  hcerts 
of  those  who  weru  employed  in  the  work  of  death,  he  cn* 
lered  into  con^er»allon  with  Jesus,  who  commondixl  to  him 
ttie  care  of  his  inulber  Mary.  This  dying  request  of  our 
Lord  (lie  apostle  scorns  to  hove  regarded  os  a sacred  injunc* 
tion,  fur  he  took  her  from  that  timo  to  his  own  house. 

AAer  the  resurrection  of  J esus  ho  was  again  distinguished 
by  his  notice:  and  whun  Jesus  had  ascendcil  to  iicaven, 
and  the  interests  uf  the  Gospel  were  committed  espcciallv 
to  those  who  had  been  chosen  by  him  out  of  the  world, 
John  became  onu  of  tho  loading  persons  in  tho  church ; 
acting  in  concert  with  the  other  apostles,  and  ospoeiully 
Peter  and  James,  till  tho  history  in  the  ‘ Acts  of  the  Apostles' 
ceases  to  notice  what  was  done  by  the  other  amuiles,  and 
Uconfine<!  to  tl>e  travels  and  labours  uf  Saint  Paul. 

Saint  John’s  labours  in  the  church  wero  chielly  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  no  doubt  ho 
bad  a large  shore  in  planting  Christianity  in  those  provinces, 
where  for  a timo  it  nourish^  greatly.  But  Christian  anti* 
quity  does  not  present  to  us  many  particulars  of  the  labours 
of  tbe  a|)Ostlay,  and  wo  learn  from  it  rcspei  ting  John  little 
more  on  which  dependence  may  he  safely  placed,  than  that 
ho  resided  at  Ephesus  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  died 
in  extrumo  old  age. 

Two  pleasing  stories  ore  related  of  him  by  early  Chriatian 
writers,  deserving  of  regard : one,  that  when  too  feeble  to  do 
more,  lie  was  wont  to  be  carried  into  tho  assemblies  of  Chris* 
tians  at  Ephesus,  saying,  as  he  went  along,  ‘ My  little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another.'  The  other  roM>ects  his  conduct  to 
a young  roan  who  bad  joined  a parly  of  banditti.  But  whon 
we  read  in  those  writers  that  ho  was  thrown  into  a cauldron 
of  biriling  oil  and  came  out  unhurt,  distrust  arises,  and  we 
question  the  suHlcieticy  of  the  evidence. 

There  is  however  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  at  one 
period  uf  his  life  banished  to  the  bland  of  Palmos,  and  that 
there  ho  wrote  tho  book  called  the  ‘ Aiwcaljpse.’or  ‘ Uevela* 
lion.’ 

There  arc  also  preserved  throe  Epistles  of  his:  but  the 
most  valuable  of  his  writings  which  have  descended  to 
our  timo  is  tho  ‘ Gospel  according  to  Saint  John.'  Tliis 
Gospel  IS  unlike  the  other  three  in  several  respects,  and  is 
snp))OBod  by  those  who  have  considered  it  to  have  been 
written  with  some  especial  purpose,  either  as  a kind  of  Hup- 
plemnnt  to  tho  other  Evangelists,  which-was  the  opinion 
of  Eusebius,  ur  with  a \icw  to  the  refutation  of  certain 
erroneous  notions  res)>ectmg  mir  Saviour  which  had  begun 
to  prevail  before  tbe  loog  life  of  Saint  John  was  brought  to 
a clottc.  But  with  whiMrer  design  it  was  composed,  it 
must  ovur  be  regarded  os  amongst  the  most  valuable  testi- 
monies to  the  life,  c^racter,  and  doctrine  of  Jesus. 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  sumamed  Sansterre,  or  Lack- 
land, a common  appellation  of  younger  sons  wUo&o  age  pre- 
vented thorn  from  holding  fiefs,  was  tho  youngest  of  tho 
five  SODS  of  Henry  JL  by  his  ()ucen  Eleanor  of  Ouienne, 
and  was  born  in  the  King’s  Manor  Hou»e  at  Oxford,  *24th 
December,  1166.  In  his  youth  he  was  created  by  his  father 
earl  of  Montague  in  Normandy  ; and  in  1176  he  was  oon- 
tracted  in  marriage  to  Johanna  (or  Hadwisa,  as  she  is 
called  by  some  aullioritio&X  ttic  youngest  daughter  of 
William  earl  of  Gloucester  (son  of  tlie  great  Earl  Robert, 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.k  who  thereupon  made  Johanna  bis 
sole  heir.  Tlie  marriage  was  aelualiy  celebrated.  2!it)i 
August,  1189.  Henry,  having  after  his  conquest  of  Ireland 
obUiined  a bull  from  the  pope  authorising  him  to  invest  any 
one  of  his  sons  with  the  lordship  of  that  countiy,  conferreil 
tho  dignity  upon  John  in  a great  council  held  at  Oxford 
in  1178.  In  March.  1185,  John  wont  over  to  tuko  into 
his  own  hands  the  government  uf  his  dominions;  hut  the 
insolent  demeanor  of  tho  prince  and  his  attendants  so 
disgusted  and  irritated  tho  Irish  uf  all  classes,  that  his 
father  found  it  necessary  to  reral  him  in  the  following  Do- 
cuinbcr.  John  huwovur  was  his  father's  favourite  son,  in 
part  perhaps  from  tho  circumstance  that  hU  youth  had 
provomed  him  frum  joining  in  any  of  the  repealed  rebellions 
of  his  liioihcrs  ; and  it  is  sai  I.  that  a suspicion  began  to  be 
at  lost  enierlained  by  Richard,  when,  uf  the  five  brothers, 
he  and  John  ulmie  survived,  that  Henry  intended  to  settle 
tlie  crown  of  England  upon  the  latter.  Accoiding  to  this 
story,  it  was  chielly  to  prevunl  such  an  arrangement  that 
Richard,  joining  Philip  of  Franco,  (lew  to  arms  iti  January. 
1189;  but  if  so.  it  is  difilcult  to  account  for  flic  fact  that 
John  himself  was  found  to  be  upon  thU  occasion  in  cuiife- 
doracy  with  his  elder  brotlier,  a discovery  which  was  only 


made  by  their  heart  broken  father  upon  hit  deathbed. 
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No  on|K>sition  was  offered  by  John  to  the  accession  of 
Richara,  w ho  endeavoured  to  attach  him  by  the  gift  of  such 
hun  urs  and  possessions  as  amounted  almost  to  sharing  the 
kingdom  with  him.  In  idditiun  to  his  Norman  earldom  of 
Montague,  and  that  of  Gloucester,  which  he  acquired  by 
his  marriage,  those  of  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Soiiierbet,  Notting- 
liam,  Derby,  and  Lancaster  were  bestowed  upon  him.  so 
that  there  was  thus  placed  under  his  immediate  jurisdictiun 
nearly  a third  of  England.  Richard  however  had  nut  been 
long  absent  when  his  ambitious  brother  proceeded  to  (nke 
his  measures  for  at  least  securing  the  crown  to  himself  in 
case  uf  the  king’s  death,  if  not  for  an  earlier  seizure  uf  it. 
Tho  person  next  in  the  regular  line  of  succession  was  Ar> 
thur,  duke  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  John's  cider  brother 
Geofi'rey,  an  infant  of  little  more  than  two  years  old  at  the 
accuss:on  of  Richard,  wlio  however  recognised  him  as  hit 
heir,  and  had  desired  that  his  rights  shumd  be  maintained 
by  William  dc  Longchamp,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  whom  during 
his  absence  he  left  in  charge  of  the  government.  Juhn  ac- 
cordingly directed  his  first  efforts  to  the  removal  of  the 
bishop,  which,  having  obtained  the  co-operation  of  a strong 
party  of  tho  barons,  ho  at  length  accomplished  by  actual 
force,  in  October,  1191.  When  the  intelligence  of  Richard's 
captivity  arrived  in  1193,  John  at  once  openly  took  steps 
for  tbe  immediate  usurpation  of  the  throne.  Repairing  in 
haste  to  Paris,  he  secured  the  aid  of  Philip  Augustus  by 
the  surrender  of  part  of  Normandy,  and  then,  returning  to 
England,  proceeded  to  collect  an  army  for  the  roaintenuncc 
uf  his  prclensiuns.  Inthisatlerapl  liuweverhe  wassuocess- 
fully  resisted  by  the  loyal  part  of  the  nobility  ; and  he  also 
failed  in  his  endeavours  tu  induce  the  cm|>eriir,  by  tbe 

Sromise  of  a large  bribe,  to  retain  his  brother  in  ]irison. 

n the  return  of  Richard  to  England,  in  March,  1194, 
John’s  castles  and  estates  were  seized  by  the  cruwii,  and  he 
and  his  chief  adviser,  11  ugh,  bishop  ofCjovent  ry,  wero  charged 
w’ilh  high  treason.  Juhn  lied  to  Normandy,  whither  he 
was  fullowed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  an  army  ; but  the 
traitor  made  his  peace  by  on  abject  submiscion,  and,  his 
mother  seconding  his  supnlicationa  fur  jiardon,  ho  was  al- 
lowi*d  to  retain  liis  life  and  his  liberty,  and  oven  restored 
to  some  measure  of  favour,  though  tlie  restitution  of  his 
castles  and  territorial  posse>sions  was  for  a time  firmly  re- 
fused. Even  that  however  was  at  length  graiitcil  to’  his 
im]»rlunitios  and  those  of  his  mother;  ana  it  is  further 
said,  that  Richard,  when  on  his  deathbed,  was  induced  to  de- 
clare John  his  successor. 

John  was  present  when  Richard  expired  at  Chaluz,  6lh 
April,  1 199.  and  before  visiting  England  he  hastened  to  se- 
cure the  submission  of  the  various  continental  territories  of 
the  crown.  Upon  repairing  to  Anjou,  and  the  other  original 
possessions  oi  the  Plantagenots,  he  found  the  nrevolent 
feeling  strongly  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Arthur;  nut  both 
in  Normandy,  and  also  in  Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  where  his 
mother’s  inltuenre  was  predominant,  his  pretensions  were 
readily  acknowledged.  Meanwhile  in  England,  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  tho  justiciary  Fitz-Peter,  a unanimous  resolution 
to  receive  bun  as  king  ha/l  been  obtained  fiom  a great 
rounoil  held  at  Northampton.  Soon  after  this  Juhn  niiuie 
his  api>earttnce  in  person  ; and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at 
Westminster,  on  the  2GlU  of  May,  the  festival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. Tbe  years  of  liis  reign  are  reckoned  from  Ascciihiun- 
dav  to  Ascension-day. 

i*hilip  Augu^us  having,  for  his  own  purposes,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Arthur,  whom  lie  had  got  into  his  possession, 
soon  overran  both  Normandy  and  Anjou;  but  in  Miiy, 
12U0,  Juhn  purchased  ti  peace  by  a limvy  pecuniary  pay- 
ment and  tho  cession  of  several  towns  and  uihcr  territories 
to  the  French  king,  who  on  hU  i»art  relinquished  such  of 
hU  cunquesls  us  wcic  nut  thus  {vurmaiiently  made  over  to 
him.  and  also  compelled  Arthur  tu  do  homage  to  his  unclu 
for  Brittany.  The  next  year  John,  having  become  tired  of 
his  wife,  or  never  having  been  attached  to  her,  procured  a 
divorce  on  the  plea  of  consanguiiutv.  and  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Aymar  count  of  Angou'iSme,  who  had  aheadv 
been  InjIrotluKl,  and  even  privately  espouserl,  to  Hugh  count 
of  I..a  Marche.  The  eoroplaiats  of  the  count  in  consiequonce 
of,  this  injury  gave  Philip  such  a nreicnre  as  he  wanted  fiir 
renewing  the  war:  ho  immcfliatcly  t<H>k  Arthur  again  by 
the  hand,  and  putting  him  forw'ord  as  the  legitimate  loiu 
of  the  old  fiefs  of  tho  Plantagonets,  rapidly  Stained  pos- 
session of  all  tiiu  most  miporlaat  towns  and  places  of 
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fltrentfth  in  those  countries.  Arthur  however,  white  ho  | 
wax  liosicging  the  mstle  nf  Mtrabeau  in  Poitou,  which  was 
hold  by  John  8 roothcr,  Queen  Eleanor,  w«s  taken  captive  I 
bv  Ins  uncle  (1st  August,  1202):  the  unfortunate  young 
prince  was  Immediately  conBigiied  to  close  custody  in  the 
castle  of  Falaisc,  from  which  he  was  soon  aRor  removed 
to  Rouen,  end  having  never  been  seen  more,  was  univer- 
sally believed  to  have  been  there  put  out  of  existence  by 
his  uncle’s  order.  Indeed,  it  was  generally  said  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  John’s  own  hand,  an  imputation  which 
the  latter  never  took  the  trouble  to  deny.  Arthur’s  sister 
Eleanor,  to  whom  devolved  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  English  crown,  wa.s  carried  over  to  England,  and  con- 
flned  in  the  castle  of  Bristol,  in  whicli  prison  she  remained 
till  her  death  in  1241.  Notwithstanding  the  csipture  of 
Arthur  however,  the  war  in  Frame  went  wholly  against 
John;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1204  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Maine.  andTouraine  were  rent  from  the  crown  of 
England,  and  re-annexed  to  that  of  France,  tVom  which 
they  had  been  sej  arated  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Two 
years  afterwards  John  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  what  he  had  thus  lost. 

While  still  at  war  with  France,  John  became  involved  in 
another  contest  at  home,  which  was  eventually  attended 
with  still  more  fatal  results.  By  insisting  upon  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  nominate  tite  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on 
that  sec  becoming  vacant  in  July,  1203,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  formidable  hostility  of  the  whole  b«xly  of  the 
national  clergy,  and  also  of  tho  ablo  and  imperious  pontiff 
who  then  presided  over  the  Western  Church.  [Inhocbixt 
III.]  John  paid  little  rcganl  either  to  the  interdict  under 
which  his  kingdom  was  laid  in  1208,  or  to  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication issued  against  him  the  following  year,  oroven 
to  that  dupu.sing  him  and  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
uUeginnee,  which  Innocent  launched  at  him  in  1212.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  ecclesiastical  thunder  he  chastised  the 
Scottish  king  William,  compelling  him,  in  1209.  to  avert 
further  hostilities  by  the  payment  of  a large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  delivery  of  his  two  daughters,  with  other  hostages, 
as  pledges  fur  his  ohscrvonco  of  his  engagements;  he 
pns.<icd  over  to  Ireland  in  1210,  and  reduced  a rebellion  of 
the  English  chieftains  there;  and  in  1212  he  marched  into 
Wales,  and  compelled  Llewellyn,  the  princo  of  that  coun- 
try, to  make  his  submission.  In  the  last-mentioned  year 
he  also  put  down  a confederacy  of  certain  of  hi.**  barons, 
which  had  been  formed  with  the  object  of  seizing  hU 
person. 

At  last  however  Innocetit  had  recourse  to  more  effective 
aims  than  h&  apostolic  iirtilloiy.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
pope.  Philip  Augustus  prepared  to  ln\‘ado  England;  and 
though  John  at  first  attempted  to  meet  this  ilircatening 
danger  with  some  spirit,  by  conducting  an  army  to  France 
in  April,  1213,  he  soon  returned  home  without  having  done 
anything;  and  in  the  despair  produced  by  the  universal 
haired  in  which  he  found  himself  to  be  held  by  his  sub- 
jects, whom  his  lawless  and  oppres-sive  government  had 
long  alienated  and  disgusted,  hu  consented,  at  Dover.  13th 
May.  1213,  in  an  interview  with  Pandulf,  the  papal  legato, 
to  submit  to  all  the  demands  of  the  holy  sec,  of  which  tho 
ndmi.ssion  of  the  pope's  nominee,  Stephen  de  Langton.  to 
tho  airhbislmpric  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first.  Two  days 
after  he  made  over  to  the  pope  the  kingdoms  of  England 
und  Ireland,  to  be  held  of  him  and  of  tho  Roman  Church 
in  foe.  and  took  to  his  holiness  the  ordinary  oath  taken  by 
vassals  to  their  lords.  It  was  now  agreed  that  there  should 
1m3  an  oblivion  of  the  post  on  l>oth  sides,  that  the  bull  of 
excommunication  should  be  revoked  by  the  pope,  and  tliat 
of  John’s  disaffected  English  subjects  those  who  were  in 
confinement  should  be  liberated,  and  (hose  who  had  tied  or 
been  banished  beyond  seas  should  be  permitted  to  return 
homo.  Philip,  whose  ambition  was  mortified  by  this  pacifi- 
cation, would  have  persisted  in  his  project  of  invasion,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  express  commands  of  the  pope,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  disband  his  army  by  the  result  of  a battle 
f>ught  in  June,  between  the  English  and  French  Meets,  in 
tho  harbour  of  Damme,  the  first  great  victory  in  tho  naval 
annals  of  England,  in  which  300  of  his  vessels  were  cap- 
tured, above  100  burned,  and  all  bis  military  stores  and  pro- 
visions, a.»i  well  0.8  hU  means  of  conveyance,  taken  from  him. 

One  effect  of  this  victory  however  woa  immediately  to 
beget  in  John  n hope  of  bcingabic  to  extricate  himselffrom 
iiU  laic  engagement  in  fkvour  of  the  exiles  and  outlaws,  and 
perhaps  olso  (Vom  the  vassalage  in  which  he  bad  bound 


I himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  pope.  In  this  view  lie  at 
first  attempted  to  raise  an  army  with  which  to  invade 
I France,  berore  doing  anything  in  fulfilment  of  his  proroisea 
either  to  the  barons  or  tho  Church;  but  finding  that  the 
opposition  of  these  united  powers  was  loo  strong  fur  him, 
ho  changcil  his  course  of  procee<ling,  and  temporised  with 
both,  until,  bv  further  submissions  to  the  new  papal  legate, 
tho  Cardinal  Nicholas,  who  arrive  1 in  England  in  the  end 
of  September,  if  ho  did  not  gain  over  the  national  clergy, 
ho  at  least  converted  the  pope  himself,  from  being  the  head 
of  tho  Donfodcrary  against  him,  into  bis  friend  and  sup- 
jwrtor.  Tho  Primate  Langton  however,  greatly  to  his 
honour,  still  continued  to  mako  common  cause  with  the 
barons.  I.Angton  had  already,  in  a meeting  held  at  St. 
Alban’s,  25lb  August,  proposed  to  the  barons  to  rally  round 
the  charter  of  Henry  1..  and  had  solemnly  sworn  them  to 
hazard  their  lives  in  tlie  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  therein  recognised.  For  a short  time  the  com- 
roencine  strife  was  appea-sed  by  an  a\vard  nf  the  )>ope ; soon 
after  which,  in  June,  1214,  Jolm  hastened  over  to  France, 
where  however  the  great  victory  of  Bonvines,  gained  by 
Philip,  27tb  July,  over  the  allied  army  of  the  English  under 
Johas  bastard  brother,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  forces  of 
tho  em|>eror,  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  of  the  earl  of 
Boulogne,  rumticllcd  tho  English  king  to  sue  fora  cesKntiaa 
of  hostilities,  On  the  19ih  October  a truce  wa.8  nrrangctl 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  to  last  for  five  years.  But  tho 
depressed  state  of  John’s  affairs  now  presented  to  hU  barons 
on  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  their  demands,  of  which 
they  hastened  to  avail  themselves.  Their  first  memorable 
assemhlagi*.  in  which  they  concerted  their  plans,  was  held, 
under  pretence  of  celebrating  tho  festival  of  the  Saint,  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund  at  Edinondsbury,  on  the  20th  of 
November.  Beforo  they  separated  they  advonccil  one  hv 
one  to  tho  high  altar,  and  laying  their  hands  upon  it,  took 
a solemn  oatn  to  withdraw  their  fealty,  and  levy  war  upon 
John,  if  he  should  refuse  their  demands,  and  never  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till  they  had  obtained  from  him  a charter 
confirming  the  national  liberties.  Their  polition  was 
formally  presented  to  John  in  the  Temple,  at  London,  on 
the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  the  6th  of  January  following 
On  its  rcjeclion,  both  parties,  after  an  appeal  to  tho  po))o, 
who  at  once  took  the  part  of  John,  prci^red  for  war.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  1215,  the  borons  haxnng  mustered 
their  forces,  which  they  put  under  the  command  of  Robert 
Fitzu-altor,  and  designated  by  the  title  of  the  army  of  Qod 
and  of  his  Holy  Church,  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle 
of  Northampton.  After  wasting  a fortnight  however  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  this  fortress;  but  having  then 
marched  to  I^ondon,  they  wore  gladly  received  by  tho 
citizens,  17th  Mnv,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
town.  On  thi.8  John  ctmsented  to  a conference,  and  the 
celebrated  meeting  on  the  plain  of  Hunnvmcad,  which  lay 
about  half-way  between  London  and  Oiliham.  in  Hamp- 
shire, whither  John  had  retired,  was  held  in  consequence 
on  Trinity  Monday,  the  15th  Juno.  The  result  xvas,  the 
concession  and  signature  by  John  of  the  Great  Charter, 
embodying  all  the  barons’  demands.  [Mao^a  Charta.]  - 
Scarcely  however  had  the  charter  been  thus  extorted, 
when  John  set  himself  to  work  to  endeavour  to  escape 
from  its  obligations.  TIic  suspicions  excited  by  his  general 
conduct,  and  especially  by  his  introduction  into  the  king- 
dom of  numerous  bodies  of  foreign  troops,  again  called  up 
the  barons  in  arms  by  the  following  Oclol'er.  At  first  this 
new  contest  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the  king;  William 
D'Albiney,  who,  by  the  direction  of  tlie  insurgent  leaders, 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  castle  of  Rochester,  was,  after 
sustaining  a siege  of  seven  weeks,  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion : news  soon  after  arrived  that  the  pope,  as  re- 
quested by  John,  had  annulled  the  charter ; this  intelligence 
was  followed  by  other  papal  bulls  suipcnding  Archbishop 
Langton.  excommunicating  the  chiefs  of  tho  barons  bv 
name,  and  laying  the  city  of  London  under  an  interdict'; 
and  John  was  sjun  enabled  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  hta 
enemies  almost  without  encountering  any  resistance.  While 
one  part  of  his  army,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  wasted  the  counties  around  the  roetropolia, 
where  the  chief  strength  of  tho  barons  lay,  he  himself,  with 
another  force,  proceeded  to  the  north,  whero  l>o  drove 
back  their  ally,  Alexander,  the  young  king  of  Scotland, 
pursuing  him  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  and  reducing  to  ashes 
every  town,  village,  and  ca.8tle,on  both  sides  of  (no  border, 
that  foil  within  the  rango  of  his  fhrious  progress.  In  these 
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duaatrous  cireumstanocs,  lh«  barona  congregated  in  London 
re*olvod,  after  much  debate,  upon  tbc  cfei|>erate  expedient 
of  ulTeriaf;  the  crown  to  Louia,  the  dauphin  of  France,  os 
the  only  chance  k-fi  to  tliein  of  presen  inK  any  part  of  the 
naiiunul  liberlioa.  Accepting  llie  invitaUon,  LouU  set  sail 
from  Calaia  with  a tied  of  six  hundred  ond  eighty  sail,  and, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1216,  landed  at  Sandwich.  John 
retired  to  the  west  at  lus  appri»ach,  and  the  French  urince, 
after  aUackiiig  and  easily  reducing  the  castle  of  Rochester, 
imuiediately  marched  to  the  capitaL  The  fortune  of  the 
(toutest  now  turned.  The  people  in  all  parti  of  the  country 
eagerly  ruilictl  around  Louis;  even  hia  foreign  auxiliaries, 
iiiu.stof  wliulu  were  Frenchmen,  began  to  quit  the  standard 
of  the  BngUsb  king,  and  either  to  join  that  of  the  invader 
or  to  return  home.  At  this  criircal  momonl  arrived  tlie 
nows  of  the  death  of  John’s  powerful  friend  Pope  Innocent 
IIL  (16th  July).  Still  liowever  most  of  the  places  of 
strength  w'ere  in  his  hands;  and  some  months  were  snont 
to  little  purpose  by  the  adverse  party  in  alteinpU  to  reiluce 
Dover,  Windsor,  and  other  castles  which  were  occupiud  by 
ms  gamsons...  Mcanwliilc,  in  tiie  disappointment  prorluced 
by  the  protraction  of  the  war,  jealousy  of  their  foreign  allies 
Was  beguionig  to  spread  among  the  insurgents ; and  it  is 
very  doubtful  what  the  issuo  of  the  strugelu  might  have 
been  if  iho  life  of  John  had  been  prolonged,  liut  on  the 
14ih  of  October,  as  ho  was  attempting  to  ford  the  Wash  at 
low-water,  from  Cross-keys  to  the  Fuss-dyke,  and  had 
already  got  across  himself  with  the  greater  par^  of  hU  army, 
the  return  of  tiic  tide  suddenly  swept  away  the  carriages 
and  horses  tliat  conveyed  all  Iiis  baggage  and  treasures; 
on  w-hich,  in  an  agony  of  vexation,  he  proceeded  to  tbc  CU- 
Icnnan  convent  of  bwiueshead,  and  was  that  some  night 
seised  wiih  a violent  fever,  the  consequence  probably  of 
irritation  and  fatigue,  but  vrlikh  one  account  attributes  to 
an  imprudent  indulgence  at  supper  in  Uruil  and  now  cider; 
another  to  poison  administered  to  him  by  one  of  the  monks. 
Although  very  il[,  ho  was  conveyeil  the  next  day  in  a litter 
to  the  castle  of  Sleaford.'  and  thence  on  tbc  16th  to  the 
castle  of  Newark,  where  he  expired  on  the  iSth,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  uge,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his 
rcizn. 

All  our  luhtoriaua  paint  the  chamricr  of  John  in  the 
darkest  colours  ; and  the  history  of  his  reign  seems  to  |kruve 
that  to  his  full  share  of  the  ferocity  of  liis  raoe  he  conjoined 
no  unsteadiness  and  volutihty,  a lusccptibdily  of  being 
suddenly  depressed  by  evil  fortune  and  elated  beyond  the 
Utunds  of  moderation  and  prudence  by  its  opposite,  which 
give  a littleness  to  hU  ehatuoier  not  belonging  to  that  of 
any  of  his  royal  ancestors,  lie  is  charged  in  addition  with 
a savage  cruelly  of  disposition,  and  with  the  must  un- 
bounded licentiousness:  while  on  the  other  hand  so  in  an  v 
vices  are  not  allowed  to  have  been  relieved  by  a single  guo^ 
quality.  It  ought  to  be  remembereil  however  that  John 
has  had  no  hioloriun  ; liis  cause  cxpircxl  with  himself,  and 
every  writer  of  his  story  lias  told  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  op- 
iHHute  and  victorious  party.  In  regard  to  what  has  generally 
ueen  accounted  the  act  most  decisive  of  the  baseness  of  his 
^luiracter.  bis  surrender  of  his  kingdom  in  vassalage  to  the 
pope,  we  may  observe  that  Dr.  Lingard  has  lately  advanreil 
some  consideratiuns  tending  to  show  that  it  docs  not  deserve 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  iu  w hich  it  has  been  usually  re- 
garded. 

The  children  of  John  by  his  queen  Isabella  of  Angoulilmo 
were: — 1.  Henry,  wlio  succeeded  him  as  Henry  HI.; 
2.  Richard,  born  January  6,  I'ititi,  created  carl  of  Cornwall 
12'20,  eleetod  king  of  the  Romans  \H7,  died  2nd  April, 
1272;  3.  Joan,  married  June  2j,  1221.  to  Alexander  II.  of 
Bcolland,  died  March  4,  1238;  4.  Eleanor,  iiiarricd,  (If&t, 
1235,  to  William  Marshall,  carl  of  Pembroke,  secondly, 
123:i,(u  Simon  Muiitfurt,  carl  of  Leicester;  and  5.  Isabella, 
corn  1214,  uinirted  2Ulli  July,  1235,  to  Fredmir  II.. om|veror 
sf  Ciennaiiy,  died  1st  December,  1241.  Several  natural 
::hildren  are  also  assigned  to  him,  none  of  whoio  names 
however  make  anv  ligurc  m our  iuHtorv. 

.JOHN  OK  GAUNT.  [Edward  III, ; Henry  IV.] 

JOHN,  Kings  of  Portuu^al.  [Portugal  ] 

JOHN  OK  S.-VLISBUltY  finds  a iilaie.  and  very  de- 
servedly, m every  ralnlogue  of  learned  KngtUlimeu.  Ili.s 
sera  was  the  reign  of  King  IICU17  11.,  wliich.  according  In  a 
veryeommon  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speaking,  is  called 
a dark  age;  fur  an  ago  cannot  possibly  lie  dark  which  had 
suvh  men  living  in  it  as  this  John,  Peter  of  Hhus,  Thomas 
u B-rcket,  and  many  olltcn,  especially  historians,  whose 


writings  still  remain  to  show  what  kind  of  men  they  weic^ 
and  to  attest  the  great  extent  of  their  reading  a'>d  the 
general  intellectual  ]iowor  which  they  had  acquired.  John 
bod  studied  at  Oxford,  but  ho  visited  also  the  universiriL*r 
of  Franco  and  Italy.  In  fine,  if  we  may  trust  Leland,  an 
excellent  authority,  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  writers;  l>e  bad  some  knowledge  of  He- 
brew ; be  was  skilled  in  the  niathomalics  and  every  branch 
of  natural  philosophy,  as  he  was  also  in  theology  amt 
morals;  lie  was  an  eloquent  orator  and  au  eminent  poet. 
Leland  further  says  of  him  that  be  was  possessed  :;f  the 
most  amiable  disposilious,  ever  cheerful,  innocent,  and 
good. 

He  was  much  connected  with  Becket,  orchbislK^  of  Can- 
terbury, the  murder  of  whom  i»one  of  the  dark  stains  on  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.  Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  twenty-second  of 
his  Epistles,  which  are  oullectod  and  printed,  calls  Jolm  thu 
eye  ond  hand  of  tlie  archbi<>hop.  John  became  himself 
bishop  of  Chartres  in  1 164.  He  dieil  in  1182. 

Ills  principal  histurical  w ritings  were  Lives  of  two  arch- 
bishops ofCanterbur)'.  Anselm  and  Thomas  i Uecket.  But 
the  work  by  which  lio  is  best  known  to  scholars,  for  the 
curious  matter  which  it  contains  can  sc-uroely  be  said  to 
have  found  its  way  into  the  vcninrular  literature  of  bis  own 
or  any  other  country,  is  entitled  ‘ Polycraticon,  de  Nugis 
Curialibus  el  Veaiigiis  Philosupborum.'  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  manners  of  the  great,  speaking  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  style  of  sharp  satire.  There  is  an  edition  of 
it  at  Paris,  1513,  and  atiulber  at  I,.ondon,  15ti5.  A largo 
catalogue  of  bis  writings  may  be  seen  in  PiU  and  oUier 
writers  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Beringloa  has  devoted  several  pages  to  John  of 
Salisbury  in  his  'Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,’ 
1810,  pp.  315-320. 

JOHN  UYRCA'NUS.  [Hyrcanus.  John.] 

JOHN  I , a native  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  llurmisdas  in 
tlte  sec  of  Rome,  ao.  523.  lie  was  emphiyvil  by  King 
Theoduric  on  a mission  to  the  Emperor  Justin  of  Constah- 
tinuple;  but  ufler  his  return,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Theoduric,  and  was  put  in 
prison,  where  lie  died,  a.d  526. 

JOHN  11.  buccetxled  Boniface  It.  a.d.  532,  being  elected 
by  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and  cunfirmed  by 
King  Alhaluric,  for  which  confinualiun  a certain  |>aymciu 
was  fixed  by  an  edict  of  the  same  king.  He  died  in  535. 

JOHN  HI.,  a native  of  Rome,  was  elected  to  succcchI 
Pelagius  I.  in  the  year  566,  and  was  confirmed  bv  the 
e.\areh  of  Raveuna  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Justiniun. 
Two  French  bishops,  of  Embrun  and  of  Gap,  liaviug  been 
deposed  by  local  councils,  appealed  to  John,  who  ordered 
their  restoration,  which  Gonlram,  tlie  Burgundian  kiiq^, 
unforced  in  opposition  to  the  French  clergy,  who  asserted 
their  indupeiidence  of  tl>c  Roman  see.  (Dupiu,  DeAu/tqua 
Eccle$.  DiKipL)  John  died  in  574. 

JOHN  IV.,  a native  of  Dalmatia,  succeeiled  Soveriiius 
in  640.  He  condemned  the  heresy  of  tlie  MunotheUtes 
[Eutychians],  and  died  in  642- 

JOIIN  V.,  a native  of  Syria,  succeeded  Ikmcdict  II.  iii 
686,  aud  dictl  alter  a few  months. 

JOHN  VI.,  a native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Sergius  I.  in 
702.  In  a council  which  he  held  at  Rome  ho  acquitted 
Wilfred,  oit-hbishop  of  York,  of  several  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  English  clergy.  Ho  died  m 7U5. 

JOHN  VII.,  also  a Greek,  suecccdud  Jolm  VI , and  ilU/d 
in  707. 

JOHN  VIII.,  who  has  been  styknl  the  IX.  by  iIkisc  who 
believed  in  Iho  story  of  Poi>e  Joan,  whom  they  style 
John  VIII.  [Joan,  Pope],  succeeded  Adiiao  II.  in  672. 
lie  crow  ned  Charles  the  Bald  emi>eror,  and  after  liim  akti 
Charles  the  Fat.  Ho  confirmed  the  exaltation  ofPhotius 
to  the  SCO  of  ('onstanliimplo.  Ho  hud  disputes  with  the 
niari|ui»*A  of  Tuscany  and  the  dukes  of  Spoleto,  and  died 
iu  8>«2.  afler  a busy  poniificate. 

JOHN  IX-  Was  elecled  in  893,  held  two  councils  nt 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  and  died  about  the  year  900. 

JOHN  X.  succeeded  I.ando  in  915.  . He  crowned  Be 
reiignmts  as  king  of  Italy  and  emperor.  The  Saraceus 
fruiu  Afrira,  who  had  landed  in  Italy  and  fortified  them- 
selves  near  the  banks  of  the  Liri<,  made  frequent  irruptions 
into  the  Roman  teriilory.  John,  united  with  Berengarins 
and  the  dukes  of  Beneveiito  and  Naples,  marched  in  person 
against  them,  and  completely  routed  and  exterminated 
them.  The  famous  Marotia,  a Roman  lady  of  vary  Ioom 
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Rondurt,  and  her  hukband,  Guido,  duke  of  Tuscany,  rulctl 
Dt  Rome  by  force  and  intrigue.  John,  having  hud  rrpeatt'd 
disputes  with  them.  wa»  at  length  seized  by  their  satellites 
in  his  palace  of  the  Luterun,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  was  put  to  death,  aeeording  to  rciKirt.  a u.  It27. 

JOHN  XI.,  son  of  Marozio,  succeed  Stephen  Vlll.  in 
931.  HU  brother  Alberico  headed  a revolt  or  the  Romans  I 
against  hU  mother,  who  was  secured  in  prison,  and  her  new 
husband  King  Hugo  was  driven  away  from  the  city.  John 
himself  was  closely  watched  by  his  brother,  and  died  in  the 
year  936,  not  without  suspicion  of  violence. 

JOHN  XI I-. originally  called  Octuvianus,  son  of  Alberico 
and  grandson  of  Marozia,  succeeded  Agapitus  in  966,  while 
he  was  only  in  his  19th  year.  In  969  ho  crownetl  at  Romo 
Oiho  I.  of  Germany  as  em)>eror  and  king  of  Italy.  But 
some  time  after  the  complaints  against  his  licentious  con* 
duct  became  so  loud,  that  the  eniueror  returned  to  Rome, 
and  there  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  caused  Julm  to  bo 
deposed  and  Leo  VIII.  to  be  elected  in  his  stead,  in  963.  In 
the  following  year  however  John  re-entered  Rome  at  the 
head  of  numerous  partisans,  drove  out  Iaio,  and  (committed 
many  acts  of  cruelty.  Otho,  who  was  then  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  when  John  fell  Muddenly  ill,  and  died  in  964.  Pnnvi- 
nius,  in  a note  to  Platina’s  account  of  Poi>e  Jonn.  suggests 
that  the  licentiousness  of  John  XI  I.,  who  among  his  numer- 
ous mistresses  had  one  called  Joan  who  exercise<l  the  chief 
inllucnco  at  Rome  during  his  ]>ontiflcate,  may  have  given 
rise  to  iho  story  of  * Pope  Joan.' 

JOHN  Xlll.,  bishop  of  Narni,  succeeded  Bcnctlict  V. 
in  965,  with  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Otho,  but 
soon  afier  the  Komaus  re^viltcd  an<l  impreunod  John. 
Otho  however  marched  to  Rome,  reinstated  John,  and 
hanged  thirteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  John  crowned 
at  Rome  Otho  II.,  son  and  $ncce»nor  of  Otho  I.,  and  died 
in  97*2. 

JOHN  XIV.,  bishop  of  Pavia  and  chancellor  to  Otho  11., 
succeeded  Benedict  VII.  in  the  see  of  Romo  in  983.  Moiii- 
faco  VII.,  an  intruder,  entered  Rome  soon  after,  and  put 
John  in  prison,  whore  he  ditnl  of  violence,  after  a pontiflcale 
of  only  nine  months. 

JOilN  XV.  (styled  XVI.  by  some  who  place  before  him 
another  John,  who  is  said  to  ha\'c  lived  only  a few  days  after 
his  election)  was  elected  in  985.  The  disturbances  of  the 
palricisn  or  consul  Crcsccntius  began  in  his  ^wntificate. 
John  however  remained  at  Rome,  and  kept  on  good  terms 
with  Crescentius.  He  died  in  996. 

JOHN  XVII..  a Calabrian  and  kUhop  of  Ptaecnza,  was 
appointed  \mpe  in  997  by  Oesceniius,  in  opposition  to 
Gregory  V.,  but  Otho  III.  come  to  Rome,  imprisoned  and 
mutilated  John,  and  put  to  death  Crescentius  and  his  par- 
tisans. [GrkgoryV.j  John  however  is  generally  numbered 
in  the  series  of  the  Popes. 

JOHN  XVllI.  suweeded  Sylvester  II.  in  1003,  and  died 
four  months  after  his  election. 

JOHN  XIX.  succeeded  the  preceding,  and  died  about 
J 009.  The  history  of  the  popes  during  this  period  is  very 
obscure,  and  the  chronology  confused. 

JOHN  XX.,  son  of  Count  Grep>ry  of  Tuscany,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Benedict  VIII.  in  the  year  1024.  Ho 
crownod  the  Empenir  Conrad,  and  died  in  1034. 

JOHN  XXI.,  a native  of  Lisbon,  succeedeil  Adrian  V. 
in  1277,  and  died  about  three  months  after. 

JOHN  XXII.,  James  of  Cahori  in  France,  sacceeded 
Clement  V.  in  1316,  end,  like  him,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  abilities,  but  he 
has  been  taxed  with  avarice  and  worldlinesis.  The  crown  of 
Germany  was  then  contested  between  Louis  of  Havana  and 
Frederic  of  .Austria,  and  John,  assuming  the  right  of  de- 
ciding. excommunicated  Louis.  But  this  mco-siire  pro- 
ducts! little  cIToct  in  Germany;  the  diet  of  Frankfort  de- 
clared that  the  imperial  authority  de|»ended  upon  Gxl  alone, 
and  that  the  pope  bad  no  temporal  authority,  direct  or  in- 
direct, within  the  empire.  In  Italy  however  John  met  with 
greater  success;  his  ally,  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  defeated 
the  Guibelines,  oiid  the  pojie  excommunicated  Matteo 
Visconti,  the  great  leader  of  that  )>ariy,  and  likewise  Fre- 
deric, king  of  Sicily.  Between  Guolphs  and  Guibelines, 
Italy  was  at  that  time  in  a dreadful  statu  of  confusion.  The 
pope  preached  a crusade  against  V'isconti,  Cane  della  Scala, 
and  the  Es!e,  as  herctic!i.  Robert,  with  (he  assistance  of 
tlie  pofa,  aspired  to  the  domiiuim  of  all  Italy,  and  the  pope 
sent  a legate,  who,  at  iho  head  of  au  army,  assisted  Robert 
V.  C.,  No.  894.  ‘ 


I and  the  other  Guelphs  against  the  Guibelines  of  I.z>nibardv. 
I But  the  Guibelines  liad  clever  leaders;  Cai>truccio  Castra- 
raiii.Cnno  dulla  Scala,  and  the  Visconti  kept  the  fateoftbe 
war  in  su'^pense,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  sent  troops  to  their 
assistance.  Louis  came  himself  to  Italy  in  1327,  slid 
after  being  crowne<l  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown,  he 

firoceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  Colonna  and  other  Guibe- 
ines  roused  the  people  in  his  favour,  and  drove  away  me 
apat  legate.  Ixmis  was  crowned  emperor  in  St.  PeteFs 
y the  bishops  of  Venice  and  of  Aleria.  after  which  he  held 
an  assembly  in  the  square  before  the  church,  in  which  he 
summoned  James  of  Cahors  (meaning  the  pope)  to  appear 
to  answer  the  charges  of  heresy  and  high  treason  against 
him.  After  this  mock  citation,  the  emperor  proceeded  to 
de)x>se  the  pope  and  to  appoint  in  his  stead  Peter  de  Ckir- 
varn,  a monk  of  Abruzzo,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Nicholas  V.  Louis  also jproclaimud  a law,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people  of  Rome,  to  the  cfTcct  that  the  pope 
should  reside  at  Rome,  and  if  absent  for  more  than  three 
months,  should  be  considered  as  deposed.  Louis  how 
returned  to  Iho  north  of  Italy,  and  thence  to  Germany. 
Cnslruccio  and  Cane  della  Scala  died,  and  the  Guelph 
and  the  papal  lecnte  began  to  resume  the  preponderance. 
In  1334  John  XXII.  died  at  Avignon,  leaving  the  affairs 
of  Italy  os  embroiled  as  ever,  and  16  millions  of  golden 
(lorins  in  his  eolfers,  besides  jewels.  It  was  under  his 
poiiliflcate  that  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  towns  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  electing  their  bishops,  which  right 
he  reserved  to  himself,  on  payment  of  certain  fees  by  the 
person  elected.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  An.nates, 
or  First  Friuts. 

JOHN  XXIII.,  Cardinal  Cossa,  succeeded  Alexander  V 
in  1410.  Ho  supported  the  claims  of  Louis  of  Anjou 
against  Ladislaus.  king  of  Naples ; hut  the  latter,  havmu 
defeated  his  riviil  in  battle,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  obliged 
the  pope  to  escape  to  Florence.  John  preached  a crusade 
again*!  I^adislaus,  which  gave  occo>ion  to  dcmmciallotia 
and  invectives  from  John  IIuss.  Meantime  the  groat 
schism  continued,  and  (Jregorj’,  styled  XII.,  and  Benedict, 
antipopo.  divided  with  John  the  homago  of  (he  Clmsiian 
slates.  John  in  his  exile,  wishing  to  secure  the  favaur 
of  the  Emperor  Sigisraund,  proposed  to  him  the  convoca- 
tion of  a general  council  to  restore  peace  to  ilic  church, 
and  Sigi*mund  fixutl  on  the  city  of  Constance  as  the 
place  of  assembly-  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  ]..a(lislau&, 
by  which  event  Rome  became  again  open  to  him,  John 
rcpentwl  of  what  he  had  proposetl,  but  wai*  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  general  wish  bv  repairing  to  Constance. 
The  fathers  of  the  council  decided  that  John,  as  well  as  his 
two  rivals,  should  renounce  their  claims  to  the  papacy  as 
the  only  means  of  restoring  peace.  John  signed  the  form  of 
renunciation,  but  soon  after,  by  the  a.ssislancc  of  Fnyloric 
of  Austria,  be  was  conveyed  out  of  the  city,  and  resumtxl 
his  authority  by  ordering  the  council  to  dissolve.  But  tho 
council,  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  decided  by  a solemn 
decree  that  the  general  council  once  assembled  is  superior 
to  tho  pope,  and  can  receive  no  orders  from  him.  A 
formal  pitK'ess  being  instituted  against  John,  sixty  charges 
were  laid  against  him.  of  w hich  only  part  were  made  public. 
Witnesses  ^ing  heard,  a solemn  deposition  was  pronounced 
on  the  29th  May,  1415,  to  which  John  submitted,  and 
was  then  given  into  the  custody  of  the  elector  palatine. 
After  the  election  of  Martin  V.  and  the  termination  of  tho 
council  of  Constance,  John,  now  again  Balthazar  Cossa, 
escaped  from  Germany,  and  made  nis  submission  to  tho 
new  pope,  who  treated  him  kindly  and  gave  him  tho  first 
rank  among  the  cardinals.  He  died  soon  after. 

JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  ST.,  OXFORD,  was  founded  by 
Sir  'nioma.s  White,  Knt.,  alderman  of  London,  in  1667. 
It  consists  of  a president,  fifty  fellows  and  scholars,  one 
chaplain,  an  organist,  six  singing-men,  six  choristers,  and 
two  biblo'clerks.  All  tho  fellows,  except  six  of  tho  found- 
er’s kindred,  and  two  from  Coventry,  two  fttim  Bristol,  two 
from  Reading,  and  one  from  Tunbridge  schools,  ore  elected 
from  Merchant  Taylors’  School.  London. 

The  older  buildings  of  St.John’s  CkiUege  are  those  of 
Sl  Bernard’s  College,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
by  ArchbUbop  Chicmele,  for  scholars  of  tho  Cistercian  order. 
King  Henry  VlTl.  had  granted  these  prcroii>es  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  which  college  Sir  Thomas  White 
purchased  them,  under  a licence  from  the  crown,  in  1656. 
The  second  qua^angle  of  St.  John's  was  entirely  built  at 
tbu  expense  of  AieUbishon  Laud.  It  was  begun  in  1631, 
VoL.  X1J1.-S 
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anti  completed  in  163a,  from  a dciiign  funiishod  by  Inigo 
Jones. 

Among  the  greater  benefactors  to  tins  College,  aficr  the 
founder,  were  i)r.  John  llucheridgc,  bishop  of  Ely.  ami  the 
Archbishops  l.aucl  and  Juxon,  all  of  whom  were  presidents, 
and  the  la.st  two  successively;  Ur.  Uh hard  Kawlinson, 
und  Ur.  William  Holmes,  the  last  of  whom  was  also  pvesi'- 
deni  from  1728  to  174S,  ut>ni  whom  and  from  whosowidow, 
who  followed  up  her  husband’s  intentions,  the  College  re- 
ceived no  loss  a sum  titan  I S.tiUU/. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  College,  be- 
side those  already  mcnlionctl.  were  Archbishop  Tobie  Mat- 
thew, and  Peter  Mews,  nncrwHrds  bishop  of  Wmehester, 
who  were  also  prci^idtMtts ; Sir  W'ilHam  Uuwes,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  lurk;  Campiun,  the  celcbratc<l  Jesuit;  Sir 
James  WailehKike;  Shirley,  tlic  dramatist;  Sii’ Hulstrode 
W’biielocke;  Sir  John  Mataham,  the  chronologist;  Ur.  Ed- 
ward llernard;  Sherrard  and  Uillenius,  tliu  botanists;  and 
Ur.  Tucker,  dean  of  Gloucester. 

From  the  founder's  endowment,  ajid  by  means  of  other 
benciactions,  this  College  is  pos>c8t‘C<l  i>f  the  following  hv- 
ings the  rectories  of  Aston-lc-lVall,  Creek,  and  East 
J'nrndon,  in  Northamptonshire;  Sa\nlon  in  Yorkshire; 
Bardwell  in  Suffolk;  Harfreston  in  Kent;  Belbroughton  in 
Worcestershire;  Cheam  in  Surrey;  OKlford  St.  alary  in 
Wills;  liandborough  andTacklcy  in  Oxfordshire;  Kingstoit 
Bagpuze  in  iJerks;  Sutton  in  Bedrord^hirc;  Leckfordand 
South  Wartiborough  in  Hampshire;  Winlerbuine  in 
Gluuccslershtro ; and  Cranbam  iu  Essex;  the  ncnr«ijf<w  of 
Chalfont  St.  Peter  in  Buckinghamshire;  C'harlbury  and 
Kirtlington  in  Oxfordslurc ; St  Giles’s  in  the  suburbs  of 
Oxford;  Fyfield  and  St,  Lawreuco  Reading  in  Berkshire; 
St.  Sepulchre's,  Londott ; Linton  in  Hcref<ii<Uhlre ; and 
Stoughton  Mngjra  in  Iluntingdonshire  : and  (he  mracies  of 
Frcnehay  in  Cluucesterbhirc,  and  Suininer-town  Chnpel  in 
the  suburbs  of  Oxfunl. 

The  present  number  of  members  of  this  College,  depend- 
ent and  induiiomlciil,  U ext'lusivo  cif  the  choir. 

(Gutoh’a  CoUeges  and  llaUs  Oxford ; Clialmers’s 
Hitt,  of  the  Utiiv.:  Oxford  Vnii\  for  lb3a.) 

JOHN’S  COLLEGE.  ST..  CAMBRIDGE,  was  rro- 
jeeted  and  begun  by  Margaul  countess  of  Richmond,  a 
short  time  before  her  death,  which  happened  in  1509.  It 
was  completed  by  her  executors,  under  the  authority  of  a 
na(>al  bull  and  the  roval  mandates  of  her  aon  and  grandson 
king  Heiiiy  Vll.  and  King  Henry  VIII.,  which  gave  them 
the  jMwer  of  suppressing  a decayed  hospital  de<licatcd  to 
St.John,  at  that  time  existing  on  tlie  some  site.  The  Col- 
lege. then  consisting  only  of  the  present  first  court,  was  four 
years  in  building:  the  ubric  is  s.aid  to  have  cost  between 
four  and  five  thousandpounds.  The  statutes  of  the  College 
were  given  Henry  \ HI. ; but  these  having  become  con- 
fused and  ambiguous,  owing  to  various  changes,  erasures, 
and  marginal  notes.  Queen  Elizabulli  gave  the  College  a 
new  set  of  statutes. 

The  original  endowment  was  for  fifty  fellows;  but  part  of 
the  foundalion-esiates  having  been  seized  by  Kmgllenry 
VIIL,  the  funds  were  found  to  be  sutlicient  for  tlnrty-two 
ouly.  These  fellowships  arc  (hy  letters  patent  fumt  Geo,  IV. 
on  the  petition  uf  the  college,  and  iti  pursuance  of  a power 
to  that  ulfccl  said  to  be  reserved  to  the  crown  by  the  slatnlcs 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth)  now  open  to  ualiu**  of  Ein?- 
land  and  Wales,  without  any  restriction  or  appropriation 
whatsoever,  one  only  excepted,  which  is  in  the  appointment 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely  ; but  the  bi.ihon  is  required,  agreeably 
to  an  arrangement  Wlwcen  James  Ktnnlcy  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  iho  executors  of  the  eounte>s  of  Richmond,  to  elect  ac- 
cording to  the  siQtutca  in  every  respect. 

Thcro  arc  also  twenty-one  fellowships  founded  by  dif- 
ferent benefactors,  which  have  all  the  urivilegea  of  the 
former,  and  give  an  equal  claim  to  Iho  college  patronage. 

Besides  these  there  arc  numerous  achulnrshi|is,  exhibi- 
tions. &c.  belonging  to  (his  college:  the  former  amount  to 
no  fewer  than  114. ' 

The  prc.-ent  buildings  consist  of  the  first  court,  a second 
court  oHargo  dimensions,  and  a tlui-d,  which  runtniiis  the 
library.  A handsome  new  court  has  recently  been  built  by 
Rickman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Cam,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  old  buildings  by  a bridge. 

This  being  n divinity  college,  all  the  fellows  arc  obligcfl 
to  take  priest's  orders  witiiin  six  years  from  the  dt^gicu  of 
M.A.,  except  four,  who  arc  allowed  by  the  mailer  and 
seniors  to  remain  laymen;  two  for  the  practice  of  physic, 


and  two  for  law.  The  rest  must  proceed  to  the  degre«  of 
B.U.  at  the  regular  time.  The  eleciors  to  fellowshijw  are 
the  master  and  eight  senior  resident  fellows.  The  visitor 
is  the  bishop  of  Ely.  The  number  of  persons  on  the 
boards  of  this  college,  March  12lh,  19.38,  was  109C.  The 
schools  of  Poc.klingion  and  Sedburgh  in  Yorkshire,  Shrews- 
bury in  S.tlop,  Rivingiun  in  Lancashire,  Stamford  in  Lin- 
ctdiishire.  and  Aldcnham  in  Herts,  are  in  the  patronage  of 
this  e.  llegc : (he  benefices  in  the  gift  of  this  college  are  the 
rectories  of  Houghton  Conquest  with  Houghton  Gildaple, 
Marntun  Jifurtaiae,  and  Mapcrshull,  in  Beilfurdshirc ; the 
vicunigei  of  Aldworih  and  SuiminghiU, iu  Berks;  the  rec- 
tories of  Brinkley  and  Fulbuurn,  and  the  cha{>cl  of  Horn- 
ingtea,  in  Cambridge^hiru;  tlio  rectory  of  Aberdaron  in 
Cueniarvonshiru;  tho.se  of  Morton  iu  I>crbyshirc  and  Mar- 
wood  in  Uevonsliiro;  of  Frairing  cum  Thunnj^lon.  Lawford, 
Morton,  Oakley  Mugnn,  and  W’urlov  Magna,  in  Ess«rx  ; the 
vicarage  of  Horinead  Magna,  and  ifw  rectories  of  Hormcad 
P.irva  and  Lilly,  in  Herts;  of  Freshwater  in  Hants;  the 
vicarages  of  Highain  and  O-nringc,  and  the  rectories  of 
Munton  and  Staplchurst,  in  Kent;  the  vicarage  of  Barrow 
on  Soar,  and  the  rectory  of  Medbourn  cum  Holt,  in  Lciees- 
terahire:  the  vicarage  of  Minting,  in  LiucoUishire ; the 
rcclork>a  of  Thurston  cum  Suortng,  Holt,  Ditcliinghom, 
Furnset,  Sterston,  South,  and  .\ldburgh,  end  the  virarage 
of  Cherry  Marham,  in  Norfolk;  the  rectory  of  Uflbrd  cum 
Baintun,  in  Norihaniplunshirc:  the  vicarage  of  North 
Sluke,  und  the  rectory  of  Souldern.  in  Oxfordshire;  the 
rcriories  of  St.  Florence,  iu  Bemhrokesliire;  of  Barrow, 
Oickfield,  and  Lev  hum,  in  Suffolk;  of  Wootton  Rivers,  in 
Wilts;  of  Bmndcston,  and  Holme  including  tho  vicamge 
of  Holme  iu  Spalding'Moor.  and  the  vicarage  of  Marion 
cum  Grafton,  m Yorkshiiw.  (Ly.sons's  Magnu  i^nVow., 

‘ Cambr,,’  and  the  Cand>r.  Vniv.  Cakndar  for  U38.1 
JOHN’S,  ST.  [Nkwfovndland.] 

JOHN’S,  ,ST.  [Nkw  Brunswick.] 

JOHN'S.  ST.  RIVER.  [Mai.nk.] 

JOHNSON.  SAMUEL  the  son  of  Michael  Johuson,  a 
bookseller  at  Lichfield,  and  Surah,  his  wife,  was  born  at 
Lichfield  on  the  ISihof  September,  1709.  As  a child  he 
was  nflitcted  with  the  king’s  evil,  which  disfigured  his  face 
and  impaired  his  eyesight,  and  he  was  taken  to  Queen 
Anne  to  Iw  touched.  His  education  wax  commenced  at 
Lichfield,  whence  he  was  removed  to  a school  at  Stourbridge; 
and  in  1729,  two  years  aAer  he  had  left  Stourbridge,  Iu: 
was  placed  at  Pembroke  Collece,  Oxford.  Young  Johnson 
had  early  shown  a rigorous  understanding  and  an  eagerness 
fur  knowledge  : though  ho  had  poverty  to  contend  wiihand 
a natural  indolence,  and  was  uUo  subject  to  periodical 
attack.<vuf  morbid  inelnnchuly,  he  acquired  a large  fund  of 
informaiiun  at  the  university.  Necessity  comnclled  Imti  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  taking  a dcgi'ce ; liis  debts,  ihougb 
small,  were  increasing ; remittances  from  Lichfield  could 
no  longer  bo  supplied  ; and  he  mnUed  cidlcge  and  roturncil 
to  liis  father's  house.  In  the  Uocember  iuliuwing  (1 731) 
his  father  died  in  such  pecuniary  disIroAs,  that  Johnson 
was  soon  afterwards  glad  to  become  usher  of  a sebou!  «t 
Market  Bosw(»rth,  in  ]>ciccstei'&bire,  to  which,  it  appears 
from  his  diary,  that  he  went  on  foot:  '.Tulii  lf>,'  he  write-, 
‘Bosvurtinm  {Mxles  pelii.’  But  finding  the  drudgery  of  lbi-> 
employment  intolerable,  ho  sought  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing Ins  brc'.id,  au<l  pi>'cnr«l  icmpora:y  employment  in 
translating  for  n bo»];<o  ller  iu  Birmingham.  Unring  his 
t'CsiUenee  in  this  town  he  beramo  inlimaio  with  the  fauuly 
of  a mercer  imnu  d Purler,  w hoso  widow  bo  sub.>uqucntly 
m.irried  (173(i).  Mrs.  Porter  was  more  llian  twenty  yctiis 
older  than  himself,  but  he  was  fondly  attache*]  to  her,  am! 
she  added  to  other  iK>wers  of  imTeasiug  his  happiness  the 
pussc.^sion  of  With  this  capital  ho  established  a 

school,  but  his  advertisements  produced  few  scholars,  the 
scheme  failed,  ami  ho  leA  RtalTuidrhirc  witli  his  pupil 
Garrick  to  sock  bis  fortune  in  the  metropolis.  His  provpcets 
must  have  liecn  very  gloomy ; he  had  nothing  but  literature 
to  trust  to  for  subsistence,  and  those  were  times  w hen  the 
condition  of  literary  men  was  roost  miscrablo  and  degrudctl. 
In  the  reigns  ofWilliam,  of  Anne,  and  George  L.  successful 
writers  were  rowurded  by  private  munificence  and  public 
siiuatiuns.  But  such  patmnage  wn.s  now  at  an  end;  and 
(lie  year  in  which  Jubn»on  b u his  homo  formed  part  of  an 
intenal  which  elapwid  before  a new  source  of  remuncroiion 
arose — bcfoie  the  number  of  icadei's  l>ccainc  farge.  ur 
leadem  there  were  still  Imt  few;  the  prices  fheretbre  that 
booksellers  could  aftoid  to  pay  t*' aiuhorx  wore  necossanly 
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$maU,  anil  nn  author,  whatever  were  his  la.ontH  or  his 
iitduKtry.  hail  ^reul  rllfliculty  iu  keeping  u shilling  tit  his 
purHO.  * The  puverly  and  noglecled  eondition  of  liu  frieml 
and  broihur  author  Savage  were  the  causes  of  Juhnson’s 
nrtting  his  ‘ I^mdon,’  an  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of 
Juvenal,  for  which  Mr.  Dodsley  gave  him  ten  guineas,  and 
by  which  he  obtained  a curlain  degree  of  reputation.  We  are 
told  that  when  Hope  read  it  Ita  said.  ‘ Tiie  author,  whoever 
he  is,  will  nut  be  long  concealed.’  No  great  advantage 
however  immediately  accrued  to  him.  Again  he  sought  to 
be  a school ma.ster,  again  bis  schemo  miscarried,  and  he 
relumed  to  his  drud,^ery  in  the  eervice  of  Cav'e  the  book* 
seller,  who  was  his  only  patron.  His  pen  was  continually 
at  work,  and  his  pampltlcts,  preibces,  epitaphs,  essayii.  and 
biographical  inerooirs,  were  continually  publUhod  by  Cave, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  his  periodical  the  * Gentlemairs 
Magazine.'  For  tunny  years  his  bread  continued  to  bo 
earned  by  literary  slavery ; by  slow  degrei.-s  only  did  his 
rcat  talents  become  known,  and  the  tru^t  reposed  in  him 
y publishers  increase.  In  1740.  and  for  moro  than  two 
years  afterwards,  he  wrote  the  parliamentary  speeches  in 
the  ' Gunilcnun's  Magazine.*  In  1744  ho  nuolibhed  his 
‘ LifeofSavage  in  the  following  year  some  uo5er\'alions  on 
Sliakspeare.  whose  plays  he  proposed  to  edit;  and  in  1747 
he  rumuienced  his  * English  Dictionary,’  which  he  engaged 
to  complete  in  three  years  for  1575/..  a small  sum  if  we  cem- 
.*>Uler  that  (he  author  agreed  to  bear  the  heavy  expenses  neces* 
sary  fur  preparing  a work  of  such  raumiitude  and  importance. 
In  1740  appeared  ' The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,’  an  imi* 
laliun  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal ; and  in  the  following 
year  was  prinldl  the  tlrst  paper  of  the  ' Rambler.’  'lliese 
arc  some  of  bis  most  remarublc  publications,  for  a complete 
list  of  which,  and  the  dates  at  which  they  were  publishcrl, 
wo  must  refer  to  Boswell’s 'Life.*  For  'The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes’  15  guineas  only  were  received  from  Mr. 
Dodilcy.  Wo  mention  tbisbei'ause  the  frame  and  condition 
of  Johnson’s  miud  and  temper,  ills  views  of  things  and 
persons,  were  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  the  defleiem  y 
of  .hia  means.  Ho  was  now  engaged  in  a ste.idy  course  of 
occupation  sufficient  to  employ  his  time  for  several  years; 
ami  KO  assiduous  were  his  labour*,  that  at  liis  residence  in 
Gough  Square  he  had  an  up|>er  room  Gtled  up  like  a 
couiUing-huuse,  in  which  seveial  copyists  sat,  Mliom  he 
supplied  with  continual  employment.  The  efforts  of  his 
mind  were  the  nlmovt  it  could  bear;  and  when  it  was 
subdued  by  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife  (1752).  ho  relin- 
quished the  'Rambler.’  Bad  as  bis  circumstattcc.s  were, 
.still  they  were  somewhat  more  easy  than  they  had  been; 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances  had  increased;  the  Dic- 
tionary, which  occupied  eight  instead  of  the  promised 
three  years,  was  nearly  complete;  and  he  found  leisure  (in 
17.54)  to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford  fur  the  purpose  of 
eunsuUing  its  libraries.  This  was  bis  first  emancipation 
from  necessary  Ial>our.  He  soon  returned  to  [..ondon  to 
increase  the  number  of  reviews  ajid  ea<ays,  which  flowcil 
continually  from  his  pen.  Tims  occupied,  an  offer  of  a 
living  was  made  to  him  if  he  would  take  orders:  but  ihoiu^ii 
he  wxs  a firm  believer  in  revelation,  and  a somewhat  rigid 
moralist,  he  could  not  overcome  liis  scruples  rct-pecting  ilio 
fltnefts  of  his  tcm|  cr  and  habits  for  the  duties  that  would 
be  required  of  him,  and  the  offer  was  rejected.  Ho  con- 
tinued therefore  to  write  fur  Iiis  bread ; and  it  tvus  not  until 
lio  was  fifiy-tlirce  years  old,  and  had  fur  thirty  years  been 
toiling  with  his  pen,  that  any  certain  source  of  income  was 
opened  to  him.  In  May,  1762,  George  III.,  through  his 
minister  Lord  Bute,  granted  Johnson  a pension  of  .100/.  a 
year,  and  the  dnvs  of  Im  penury  were  at  an  end.  Happy, 
m a slate  of  independence,  ho  enjoyed  the  society  of  a 
weekly  club,  of  which  Burke,  GoUlsmitb,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  were  also  members.  Hu  was  introduced  in  the 
following  year  to  his  biographer  Boswell,  aud  we  have  fruiu 
this  date  (1763)  as  full  and  minute  account  of  him  as  has 
ever  been  written  of  any  individual.  From  this  time  we 
arc  made  as  famibor  as  jt  is  in  Ibu  power  of  writing  to  make 
us  with  the  Rbaiacter,  the  habits,  and  the  appearance  of 
Johnson,  and  the  persons  mid  things  with  which  lie  was 
connected.  ' Everytbiag  about  him  ’ (says  the  JidinLurgh 
vul.  liii.,  p.  20),  'his  coat,  his  um,  hU  figure,  his 
face,  bis  scrofula,  bis  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  his  rolling  walk, 
hill  iiUnking  eye.  the  outwaxd  signs  which  «ki  clearly  marked 
the  apprubatiun  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  fur 
(Uh-saucc  ami  vcal-pie  with  nlums,  his  inextinguiahuble 
thirst  fur  tea,  his  tru-k  of  loucning  the  posts  as  he  walked^ 


his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  oraugtt- 
peel,  his  morning  r^lumberii,  his  midnight  disputation-H,  his 
oonlonioQs,  his  multerings.  his  gruiUings,  his  puffings; 
his  vigortms,  acule,  and  ready  eloquence;  his  sarcastic  wit, 
his  vulu'mem*c,  his  insulenoc,  bin  fits  of  (ompestunus  rage, 
hii  «|ueer  inmates— old  Mr.  l..cvoU  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams, 
tUo  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank— all  are  as  familiar 
to  us  as  tliu  objects  by  which  wu  have  bcou  surrounded 
from  childhood.' 

In  1765  the  university  of  Dublin  sent  ovx'r  a diploma 
creating  him  a doctor  of  law-s  but  he  did  not  assume  tliu 
title  of  doctor  until  eight  or  Ilmi  years  aflerwsrdi,  when  tii« 
university  of  Oxford  conrentd  the  same  honour  uikiJi 
him. 

In  1766  his  oonstitution  seemed  to  be  lapidly  giving  way, 
and  ho  was  dcpiessml  wi;h  a deep  and  gloomy  melancholy. 
In  this  condition  hii  friend  Mr.  Tliralc  received  him  into 
his  house  at  Btrealham;  an  apartment  was  fitted  up  for 
him,  conqiaiiions  were  invited  from  London,  and  he  lio- 
canie  a constant  resident  in  the  family.  His  celebrity 
nttmcled  the  notice  of  the  king,  to  whom  ho  wan  introducod 
by  the  librarian  of  Buckingham  House.  We  ore  nut  told 
that  politics  had  in  any  way  led  to  this  introduction,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  opinions  that  Johnson  enierlainod 
upon  tlic  principal  questions  of  ihc  day  might  hove  reached 
the  king's  ears.  For  several  years  he  occasionally  pub- 
lished political  pamphlets.  In  the  aiituifiii  of  1773  lie 
made  a tour,  in  company  with  Mr.  Boswell,  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  publikhed  an  account. 
Two  years  afterwards  ho  made  a short  excursion  to  Paris. 
Tlie  last  of  his  literary  labours  was  ‘ Tlie  Lives  of  the  Poets,’ 
which  were  rxmipleted  in  1701.  We  now  take  leave  of  him 
as  an  author,  and  have  only  to  record  the  few  domestic 
occurrences  which  look  place  before  the  close  of  bis  long 
life.  Tliese  arc  for  the  most  part  melancholy.  His  ft-iemu 
Mr.  Thralo  and  Mrs.  WiUiams  preceded  him  to  the  grave. 
In  June,  1783,  he  had  a j>arulytie  stroke,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing November  was  greatly  swollen  with  the  dropsy.  During 
a journey  to  Derbyshire  fic  felt  a temporary  relief;  but  in 
1784  he  suffered  both  from  droniy  and  from  asthma.  His 
diseases  were  evidently  irremeilittble;  the  thought  of  death 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  the  history  of  his  deaih-bcd  i.s 
painful.  On  Monday,  the  13lbof  Deceralx?r.  1784,  ho  ex- 

Iiircd  in  his  house  m Bolt-court;  on  the  '/oth  of  the  month 
lis  remains  with  due  sulemiiily  and  a nunierous  attendance 
of  his  friends  \icrc  burieil  in  Westminster  .Abbey,  near  the 
foot  of  Shakspeare’s  monument,  and  close  to  the  grave  of 
Mr.  Garrick. 

' Tlie  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Johnson’s  tnlelicct  was 
the  union  of  great  powers  with  low  nrejudiecs.  If  we  judged 
of  him  by  tlie  best  parts  uf  his  mind  we  should  place  liiin  al- 
most as  high  as  he  was  placed  by  the  idolatry  of  Roswell ; 
if  by  the  worst  farts  of  his  mind,  wc  should  place  him  even 
below  Boswell  himself’  {Edin.  liccieir.  vol.  liii.,  p.  27.) 

Though  poverty  made  him  a i>ensioner  and  a mim-sterial 
parti-saii,  he  had  great  Independence  of  character,  and  his 
Tory  opinions  arc  to  be  aiirilmtod  to  disluterestctl  ron- 
nclioo,  and  were  in  harmony  tvith  his  general  spirit.  He 
was  steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  (he  obligations  of 
religion,  a sincere  and  zc;ilou«  Christian,  find,  ns  such,  bene- 
volent. Besides  these  great  qualities  he  f>osse»se<l  others 
of  a must  limniliating  liitlcne.ss.  In  mnny  rofKcts  he 
seemed  a different  person  at  different  limes.  He  was  into- 
lerant of  [Mirlicular  principles,  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
be  discusbcd  within  Ins  hearing;  of  pariicular  nations,  and 
particular  individuals.  Hewassujierstitious;  and  his  mind 
was  at  an  early  period  narmwed  upon  many  questions  reli- 
gious ami  political.  Ho  wa.s  often  the  first  to  firaciise  w hat 
he  had  censurtsl  in  othera,  and  this  not  from  a possionota 
want  of  control,  but  from  an  ignorance  of  himself.  * Ho 
was  no  ra.istor  of  the  great  science  of  human  nature;  he 
had  studied  not  the  gt'nus  man.  but  the  iperref  Londoner.* 
Ho  WHS  open  to  flaUery,  hard  to  please,  easy  to  offend,  im- 
petuous and  irritable.  Tbeso  were  the  principal  blots  upon 
liis  character,  but  his  great  qualities  predominated,  and  bo 
liiu  left  more  to  admire  uud  revere  llian  to  censure  and 
condemn. 

HU  reasoning  w-as  sound,  dextrous,  and  acute;  ho  was 
selduiu  imposed  Uf>on  either  by  fallacies  or  exaggerated 
stalemciiti;  hU  perception  was  quick;  bis  ihougbts  strik- 
ing and  oripjiual,  and  liis  imagination  vivid.  In  conversa- 
tion ills  style  wus  keen  and  pointed,  and  his  language  afi- 
prupriate  ; he  had  also  a remarkable  facility  of  iilustrauon 
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from  familiar  objects.  Hia  wit  may  bo  dccrriboJ  as  ii^ical. 
and  diielJy  consiisted  in  dextrously  convicimK  liU  oppuiicut 
of  absurdity.  Conscious  of  bis  posror»  liu  was  fmd  <>(  <lN- 
pute,  and  used  to  argue  for  victory.  Scarcely  any  of  hii 
contemporaries  except  Burke  was  a match  for  him  m such 
discusskms.  His  writlen  style  was  eminently  periodic  ; ami 
in  order  to  construct  every  sentence  into  a balanced  period 
he  frequently  introduced  superfluous  and  high-sounding 
expresainns ; hence  his  general  style  was  pompous,  heavy, 
hombaatic,  and  diffuse.  lie  was  also  fond  of  words  of  Latin 
derivation,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  familiar  words  of  &ixon 
origin.  A good  burlesriue  of  his  style  may  be  seen  in  the 

* Rejected  Addresses.' 

Johnson's  strong  and  penetrating  intellect  did  not  fit  him 
for  poetry.  His  ‘Irene’  is  deservedly  forgotten.  Hia 
‘Imitation  of  the  Thinl  Satire  of  Juvenal ' contains  some 
nervous  thoughts  expressed  in  harmonious  verae.  His 

• Imitation  of  the  Tentli  Satire  of  Juvenal 'is  a (Inc  poetical 
declamation,  though  deformed  by  occo-sional  tautology. 
Among  his  smaller  pieces  the  two  must  remarkable  arc 
hi*  verses  on  the  opening  of  Drury-L.ine  Theatre  in  1717, 

1 747,  and  the  ilaiuas  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Levett ; the  latter 
of  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  moat  poetical  of  Johnson's 
prcKlucttons.  H is  tale  of  ‘ Rasselas  ’ holds  an  intermediate 
iilare  between  his  poetry  and  hli  prose.  It  is  characterized 
by  a lone  of  pleasing  melancholy,  and  the  style,  though 
somewhat  artificial,  is  elegant  and  haimonious. 

His  prose  works  consist  of  short  pieces,  his  Dictionary  ex- 
cepted. His  ‘ English  Dictionary'  was  a work  of  great  labour, 
and  the  quotations  are  chosen  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that. 
Ihougit  necessarily  mere  fragments,  they  are  amusing  to 
rc^d.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  said  that  he  Iiad  read 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  however 
ill  some  respects  a verj'  defective  worlt.  Johnson  had  scarcely 
any  knowicilge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  no  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  cognate  I'eulonic  dialects  ; accordingly  the  elr* 
inulogical  pari  is  not  of  much  value ; the  etymologies  being 
blindly  copied  chiefly  from  Skinner  and  Junius.  His  ; 
di'finilions  arc  constructed  without  sufllcicnt  consideration,  i 
and  without  any  systematic  plan.  He  also  frequently  errs  I 
ill  tracing  tho  successive  significations  of  a word.  Between  ' 
17^0  and  1760  he  published  the  * Rambler’  and  the  ‘Idler,’ 
periodical  essays  in  the  style  of  the  ' Spectator.’  Johnson 
was  as  little  fitted  for  this  species  of  comi>osition  as  for 
poetrv;  his  serious  essays  generally  consist  of  trite  morality, 
aud  liis  attempts  at  facetiuusnoss  are  pomlcrous  and  clumsy. 
His  edition  of  Shakspearc  wa.s  piibli>iic-fl  in  1766;  tho  pre- 
face is  one  of  his  ablest  productions,  particularly  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  unities  and  dramatic  illusion.  Ho  had 
not  sufllcicnt  antiquarian  knowledge  or  poetical  feeling  fur 
commenting  on  Shakspearc;  his  notes  arc  nut  numerous, 
and  tliough  marked  with  his  strong  sense  arc  only  occasion- 
ally valuable.  In  1773  he  published  the  account  of  his 
journey  in  the  Hebrides,  an  cnteriaining  and  even  an  in- 
structive work,  though  it  discusses  with  needless  solemnity 
subjects  familiar  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
but  strange  to  a townsman  like  Johnson.  His  ‘Lives 
of  the  Poets,’  published  in  1781,  arc  a useful  and  interesting 
conirihution  to  Knglish  biography  and  criticism,  and  are  too 
well  kuottii  to  require  specific  notice.  Tlie  criticisms  in 
this  work  arc  sometimes  biased  I>v  political,  religious,  and 
even  personal  aiiiipaihics.  as  miiy  lie  seen  in  hU  unfarour- 
ablo  judgment  of  Milton’s  poetry,  diclaled  by  his  «Us- 
likc  for  the  republican  and  nnn-c.>iirormist ; ond  his  cap- 
tious censuro  of  Gray,  which  evidently  prm-ceded  from  his 
jealousy  of  a successful  conicinpomry.  Hi<  jiulgincnts 
of  ihe  general  character  of  a pool  arc  however  more  fre- 
quently correct  than  his crit-cisms  upon  particular  pissnges 
mid  expres-sions.  H;s  verbal  criticisms  on  p'letry  are  for  the 
most  part  the  mere  cnvillin^  of  a prosaic  grammarian. 

complete  list  of  Johnson's  works  is  profixcrl  to  Bos- 
well’s ‘Life;’  but  from  what  has  been  stoti?cl,  it  sufTiciontly 
appears  that  his  intellectual  efforts  wore  desultory  and  un- 
cunnecied,  and  look  the  form  of  Essays,  Lives,  Critical 
Notices.  Preface*,  fitc,  He  had  no  comprehensive  or  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  any  department  of  human  ktiow- 
<c<lgc;  ho  did  not  attempt  any  sysiemalic  investigation  of 
any  oonsiderablc  branch  of  metaphysical,  etliicah  ixilitieal, 
or  eosiheiical  science.  Even  as  a grammarinn,  his  acquire- 
ments were  shallow  and  limited  . of  physical  and  mathe- 
matical science  he  was  quite  ignorant.  It  may  however  Im 
remarked  that  he  had  silopted  that  theory  of  ethics  which 
u now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  utilitarian,  as 


ni.iy  be  seen  from  his  review  of  ,Suame  Jenyns's  ‘ Jiiqiiirv 
into  the  Origin  of  Evil,'  his  ablest  sp^ulalivc  producliou. 
Johnson  here  says  of  this  theory,  that  it  afford*  * a criterion 
uf  action  on  account  of  virtue  and  vice,  for  which  he  ha« 
often  contended,  and  which  mu*l  bo  embraced  by  all  who 
are  willing  to  know  why  they  act  or  why  they  forlieor,  to 
give  any  run.son  of  tlicir  conduct  to  themselves  or  others.’ 

From  hiii  habit  of  writing  for  the  bouksetU-ra,  he  hud  ac- 
quired a power  uf  treating  the  most  heteroeeneous  sub- 
jects with  scarcely  any  preparatory  knowledge ; witness 
his  papers  on  the  cunstrurtioii  of  Hlackfriar*  Bridge,  and 
his  argument,  dictated  to  Boswell,  on  a question  of  Sinitch 
law.  In  English  literature  his  reading  was  exten.‘^ive,  par- 
ticularly in  the  wrilfr*  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries;  hut  he  seems  to  have  known  little  about  the 
writers  of  the  age  of  Klixalieth:  hU  ‘Lives  of  the  Poets' 
begin  with  Cowley.  He  had  not  studied  attentively  Ihe 
works  of  any  of  the  chief  English  philosophers,  as  Bacon, 
Hobbes,  IxM-ke;  his  theological  learning  was  scanty;  nur 
was  he  well  versed  in  the  political  history  or  laws  of  his 
country.  He  h.nd  a fair  acquaintance  with  tho  ordinary 
Latin  classics ; of  Greek  he  know  but  little.  He  could  read 
French  and  Italian;  Imt  ho  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
ignorant  of  the  modern  literature  of  foreign  countries. 

Johnaon’a  opinions  wore  rcgardeil  by  many  of  hU  con- 
! tciiiporarica  with  a sort  of  supei-sliliou*  reverence,  and  even 
I his  sl>le  was  considcrvil  worthy  uf  imitation.  In  the  pre- 
I sent  generation  his  credit  lus  |>crhap&  fallen  lower  than  it 
i deserve*.  Many  of  his  works  w ill  long  continue  to  be  ivad. 
it  nut  for  their  intrinsic  value,  at  least  from  the  vigour  of 
thought  which  they  display. 

(>furphy's  Li/c.  in  preface  to  Works;  Boswell’s  /.(/>. 
Crokcr's  edit.,  including  two  curious  vols.  of  ‘ Johiisonianu 
Manoir  by  Waller  Scott,  Prose  Works,  vol.  iii. ; J-JJ/jj, 
liri'ieu',  vol.  liii.  A brief  but  elaborate  and  able  cbaractcr 
uf  Dr.  iuhnsun  has  been  written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  will  lie  found  in  his  I.i/e,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166.) 

JOINT.  (Articulation.]  Everything  that  need  be 
hcic  said  on  Joints  is  contained  in  the  artiidc  referred  to. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  [Bank,  Bankkr. 
Bankino;  Part.vkrship.] 

JOINT  TENANCY  ei;:uiftcs  joint  ownership  of  twn  or 
more  ]K!lsnns  m land,  or  other  properly,  as  goods  and  chat- 
tuls.  It  differs  from  Tenancy  in  Common  [Commo.n,  Te- 
nancy in]  and  Coparcencrsihip  [PabcknkrsJ  in  the  follow- 
ing essentials:  joint  tenants  are  soveially  seised  or  pc&sessc-d 
of  the  undivideil  whole  of  tho  land  or  other  property  in 
which  they  have  a joint  interest,  and  also  of  their  several 
share*,  which  shares  arc  always  equal  shares,  inasmuch  as 
joint  tenants  take  by  purchase  only,  and  by  a joint  title: 
the  estate  or  interest  must  be  limited  to  the  several  persons 
by  the  same  decil  or  instrument,  and  such  estate  or  interest 
must  vest  in  them  at  the  same  time,  except  (according  to 
the  more  common  opinion)  the  estate  be  limited  to  take  effect 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses  or  by  devise,  in  which  cases  the  con- 
temporaneous vesting  of  the  several  part.4  is  not  neceiiaary : 
tho  whole  c.->tate  or  property  will  go  to  tho  survivors  and 
survivor  of  the  joint  tenants,  if  the  jointure  continue  until 
such  survivorship;  which  is  the  important  characteristic  of 
a joint  tenancy.  It  is  a convcquouco  of  tiic  moile  in  which 
joint  tenants  arc  legally  considered  lol>c  seised  or 
and  of  the  right  to  the  whole  which  accnie*  to  the  surx*i\ors 
ond  survivor,  if  no  separation  of  the  joint  tenancy  has  l^ecn 
made  before  such  survivorship  takes  place  — that  they  cannot 
grant,  or  bargain  and  sell,  or  surrender  or  devise  to  each 
other;  they  cannot  exclian^  with  each  other,  nor  can  one 
make  a feofi'ment  to  anoilier.  But  any  joint  tenant  may 
tiansfor  his  interest  to  any  one  of  his  companions  by  re- 
lea-ve,  or  rnlhcr  he  ran  by  such  instrument  put  an  ond  to 
hU  interest ; and  any  joint  tenant  may  convey  his  share  lo 
a stranger  by  grant;  or  he  muy  compel  he*  companions  to 
make  a partition,  by  statute.  Everv'  person  to  whom  the 
inierest  of  a joint  tenant  is  iransfcrrcil  liccomes,  as  to  such 
share,  n tenant  in  common  with  the  remaining  joint  tenants. 

A joint  tenant  cannot  dispose  of  eulier  the  whole  or  the 
part  of  the  properly  in  which  he  is  jointly  interested  con- 
sistently with  the  proper  notion  of  a joint  lenanrv.  by  n will 
made  during  the  continuance  of  the  joint  tonam  y.  even 
though  he s.houl<l  ho]»i>en  lobe  the  survivor;  liccausc  until 
he  has  survived  he  has  nothing  to  dispose  of  by  will.  But 
by  severing  tho  joint  tenancy  ho  acquires  the  power  of  dis- 
posing nf  his  share  by  will.  By  a recent  act  (I  Vict. 
c.  26),  a person  may  by  a will,  ro^e  according  to  the  prori- 
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•loluof  that  aet,  disposo  of  all  real  and  personal  estato  to 
which  ho  shall  have  a legal  or  equitable  titlo  at  tho  time  of 
hii  (leatu,  and  which,  if  not  dispoMMl  of  by  wilt,  would  go  to 
his  heir,  or  tho  heir  of  his  ancestor,  or  to  his  j^rsonal  ro- 
presentatives.  But  this  act  gives  no  power  of  disposal  over 
(he  unsovered  interest  of  a j6int  tenant. 

As  to  the  written  instruments  and  words  by  which  a joint 
tenancy  may  be  created,  and  the  various  rights  and  reme' 
dies  which  belong  to  a Joint  tenant,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  at  any  length  hero.  The  discussion  of  them  belongs 
to  special  treatises  on  law.  As  an  example  of  words  whidi 
would  create  a joint  tenancy,  we  may  take  the  case  of  a 
foolTmcnt  to  two  or  more  persons  and  llicir  heirs,  which 
would  tuuko  the  feoffees  Joint  tenants  in  fee  simple,  so  that 
the  survivors  would  always  succeeil,  and  tho  lust  survivor 
would  take  tho  wlmlo  in  fee,  unless  any  one  of  the  joint 
tenants  had  in  his  lirdlimo  conveyed  lus  share.  Ami  ge- 
netuUy,  when  there  is  a gift  of  real  or  personal  estate  to 
several  persons,  and  nothing  more  is  said,  these  words  make 
them  joint  tenants,  even  in  the  case  of  pecuniary  legacies 
and  residuary  bequests.  To  create  a tenaucy  in  common, 
it  is  not  necessary,  either  in  a deed  or  iviU.  to  declare  that 
the  parties  to  whom  the  gift  or  devise  is  made  shall  take  it 
ns  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as  joint  tenants.  Any  words 
which  undoubtedly  convey  this  meaning  are  sulllcicnt  for 
the  purpose;  but  less  exact  or  deflnitu  words  arc  required 
for  this  purpose  in  a will  than  in  a deed.  Where  an  estate 
is  given  to  two  persons  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  if  the 
two  i>crsons  are  such  as  cannot  have  common  heirs  of  their 
bodies  (as  two  men  or  two  women,  or  a man  and  a woman 
who  cannot  legally  intermarry),  then  such  persons  arc  joint 
tenants  fur  life,  but  have  separate  itiheriiaticos,  or  are  te- 
nants in  common  in  remainder  in  tail.  But  if  the  gift  bo 
to  a man  and  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  or  to  a 
man  and  wumuii  who  may  marry  and  the  heirs  of  their 
bodies,  the  juirties  arc  joint  tenants  of  the  inheritance ; and 
if  they  be  husband  and  wife  they  take  by  intircties.  Tlio 
tenancy  by  intircties  is  a cunsequcnce  of  tho  legal  unity  of 
husband  and  wife.  Such  tenancy  exists  when  real  estate 
is  limiled  by  deed  or  will  to  husband  and  wife  jointly  during 
their  marriage  for  an  estate  of  tnheriiamc  or  freehold : tho 
huslMud  and  wife  possess  the  lands  intirely  as  onu  indivi- 
dual ; on  the  death  of  cither  of  them  they  go  to  the  survivor, 
and  there  is  no  power  of  alienation  or  ’forfeituro  of  either 
alone  which  can  prejudice  the  right  of  tho  other. 

Partners  in  tradu  are  joint  tenants  of  the  partnership 
stuck  which  is  of  a moveulile  kind,  but  on  the  death  of  a 
partner  his  personal  representatives  become  tenants  in  com- 
mon inequity,  with  tho  sur^iTing  partners;  and  it  was  at 
one  time  considered  that  they  acquired  a legal  tenancy  in 
common,  with  the  surviror.  In  equity  there  is  no  suixivor- 
ship  in  lands  which  partners  have  held  for  the  purposes  of 
trade. 

]f  money  is  jointly  advanced  by  two  or  mure  persons  on 
a inurtgage  security,  there  ts  in  equity  no  bunc0t  of  survi- 
vorship among  tlictn. 

A joint  tenant,  like  a tenant  in  common,  cannot  main- 
tain an  action  of  trover  against  his  companion  for  goods 
which  arc  in  hia  companion’s  possession;  for  according  to 
the  English  doctrine  of  possc>sion,  possession  by  one  joint 
tenant,  tenant  in  coraraoii,  or  parcener,  is  generally  tho  pos- 
session of  all.  The  doctrine  of  possession  by  joint  tenants, 
tenants  in  coramcm,  and  parceners,  is  materially  altered 
as  to  lands  and  rents  by  3 and  4 Wilt.  IV.,  c.  *27,  sec.  12, 
and  in  another  caso  by  13. 

JOINTURE.  Tills  legal  term  was  originally  used  to 
denote  the  interest  of  joint  tenants,  whicb  interest  was  ' 
called  an  estate  »« jointure.  Before  the  statute  of  27  Henry  : 
V'llI,  e.  10  (of  Uses),  lands  conveyed  to  Ubos  were  not  sub-  j 
iecl  to  dower;  and  ns  such  ennveyanres  were  frequent,  it 
Dccame  usual  to  stipulate,  u|Km  a treaty  for  a marriage, 
that  the  inteuded  husband  should  convey  :m  adequate  \Kir- 
lion  of  his  lands  to  the  use  of  himself  and  wife  in  jointure, 
i.c.  us  joint  tenants  for  their  lives,  whereby  a provision 
would  be  secureil  to  tho  wife,  if  she  survived,  commensurate 
in  point  of  duration  with  the  dower  which  the  common  law 
would  have  given  her,  if  the  system  of  uses  liad  remained 
unknown,  when  the  Statute  of  Uses  was  passed  for  trans- 
ferring the  legal  estate  to  the  Cf'Wm  que  use,  it  was  con- 
sidcrra  unrea.sunablo  that  wives  sliould  by  means  of  the  de- 
struction of  uses  be  entitled  to  claim  dower  in  their  hus- 
bands’ lands,  and  should  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a proTtsion 
uado  for  them  in  consideration  that  they  wero  not  so  en- 


titled. The  sixth  section  of  this  statute  therefore  provided 
that  women  having  provisions  in  the  nature  of  jointures 
should  nut  be  culillca  to  claim  dower  of  the  residue  of  their 
hiiHbands*  lands.  [Dowbr.] 

An  estate  liiuited  toawoman  must,  in  order  to  be  deemed 
a good  jointure  and  a bar  to  dower  under  this  statute,  com- 
mence and  take  effect  in  possession  or  in  profit  immediately 
on  the  death  of  the  husband.  It  must  also  bo  for  the  life 
of  the  wife,  or  fur  some  greater  estate.  It  must  be  in  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  dower,  and  not  of  a part  only.  It  must 
be  made  before  the  marriage;  for  by  the  ninth  section,  if 
the  Jointure  be  made  during  tho  marriage,  the  wife  is  at 
liberty  after  the  deatli  of  her  husband  to  refuse  the  jointure 
and  demand  her  dower.  If  however  tho  widow  once  accept 
such  jointure,  she  is  perpetually  bound,  even  though  the 
estate  in  jointure  created  during  the  marriage  be  made 
subject  to  a condition,  and  is  in  that  respect  Ic&s  beneficial 
than  dower. 

A woman,  though  under  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
is  bound  by  an  antenuptial  jointure,  inasmuch  as  the  bar 
of  dower  arising  out  of  tho  limitation  of  a jointure  is  not  a 
matter  of  cunirnct  (by  which  minors  arc  not  bound),  but 
proceeds  ujion  the  ground  of  the  substitution  of  a now  pro- 
vision made  by  the  husband,  or  on  bis  behalf,  under  tho 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament.  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered that  the  estate  must  bo  directly  limited  to  the  wife 
herself,  and  nut  conveyed  to  others  in  trust  for  her;  but  it 
is  now  settled  that  a trust  estate  is  a good  cquitablo  join- 
ture in  bar  of  dower. 

Where  an  estate  tail  is  limited  to  a woman  for  her  join- 
ture, she  is  restricted  from  anenation  or  discontinuance  bv 
11  Henry  VII.,  c.  20,  and  32  Henry  VIU.,  c.  36  ; on  the 
other  hand,  if  she  be  lawfully  evicted  from  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  jointuro  lands,  she  will  be  entitled  to  be  endowed 
of  tbo  residue  of  the  lands  of  which,  but  for  such  jointure, 
she  would  have  been  dowablc,  to  the  value  of  the  lands  of 
which  she  has  been  deprived  by  such  evicUun. 

In  eonseqiieuce  of  the  practical  inconveniences  attending 
a limitation  of  land  by  way  of  jointure,  it  has  become  usual 
to  create  a rent-charge  ii.e.  an  annuity  charged  upon  land 
with  a power  of  distress)  fur  the  life  of  the  wife,  with  the 
power  of  distress,  and  also  a power  of  entrv,  that  is,  the 
right  of  entering  u]k»ii  the  land  charged  and  retaining  the 
possession  until  the  annuity  is  paid,  and  further  protected 
oy  a demise  of  the  land  to  a trusleo  for  a term  of  years. 
Such  annuity  ought  in  strictness  to  be  charged  upon  ihu 
luml  which  would  utheiv>i»e  be  liable  to  dower,  or  upon  some 
part  of  it 

Tills  arrangement  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  widow  and 
to  tho  lieir  or  devisee  of  the  husband.  A mure  certain 
income  is  providerl  for  the  widow,  and  the  heir  or  devisee 
may  enter  into  the  immediate  possession  and  take  upou 
himself  llio  management  of  the  whole  estate.  This  substi- 
tuted provision  by  way  of  annuity  U frequently  called  lliu 
wife’s  jointure.  \Co.~Litt.  and  Hargrave's  Notes  ; Cruise’s 
Dig. ; Bacon’s  Abr.) 

JOINVILLE,  JEAN,  SIRE  or  LORD  DE.  horn 
of  a noble  family  of  Champagne,  was  brought  up  in 
the  court  of  Thibaut  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, then  one  of  tho  most  polished  courts  in  Kn- 
ro)x.\  JoiuviUo  followed  Louis  Ix  in  his  first  crusade  in 
1248  with  a liody  o^evcral  hundred  armed  men,  which  he 
raised  among  his  tenants ; and  he  was  preMint  at  the  taking 
of  Damiata,  ami  at  the  di.sastnnis campaign  of  Massoura,  in 
which  Louts  and  most  of  hUarmy,  with  Joinvillc  among  the 
rc^t.  were  taken  prisoners.  JoinviUo  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  by  tbo  Egyptians : but  the  ransom  being  paid,  ho 
followed  the  king  to  Acre,  and  was  present  at  the  war  which 
wascarriedon  in  Paloslmc.  until  he  returned  to  France  with 
lamis  in  1264.  Being  a great  favourite  with  the  king,  ami 
almost  constantly  near  iiis{>crson  during  the  six  years  of  that 
I crusade,  his  narrative  of  that  period,  written  in  a simple 
' unpretending  slrlo,  U extremely  interesting.  It  is  entitled 
i ‘ liisioiredc  Si.  Louis.  IX.  du  nom,  KuidoFrance,  par  Johan 
\ Strode  Joinvillc,’ and  has  boon  often  republished.  Oncoftho 
best  editions  isthat  by  Uucange,  fot.,  1668.  with  useful  notes 
and  learned  dissertations.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
by T.  Junes,  2 Vids.  4to.,  1807.  Tbeebarseterof  Joiiiville,  a 
favourable  specimen  of  a feudal  lorr!  iu  that,  the  golden  ago 
of  chivalry,  valiant,  gay,  wittv,  generous,  shrewd,  and  yet 
at  times  careless  through  vivacity  of  temper,  somewhat 
worldly  and  proud  of  bis  rank,  but  withal  good-natured 
and  sociable,  forms  a happy  contrast  with  tbo  piety,  ausic- 
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nty,  im<l  Minpliciiy  of  wlio  however  esteemed  and  Vero.'  ho  not  oiil)'  kft  at  an  unracasurablc  dUtance  nil 

lo7ed  Joinville  for  hi*  ainccrily  ami  obiliticn,  aa  murh  former  and  cotitemjwrary  composers,  hut  gave  hirlh  to  a 
u Joinville  cherished  LouU's  hone&ly  and  goodness  work  wliich  has  never  yet  been  surpassed,  if  ever  equalled, 
of  heart,  of  which  he  gives  numerous  and  affecting  and  which  must  transmit  hit  name  to  imstcrhy,  soWg  as 
proo/'s  in  his  narrative.  Joinville,  oftcr  his  return  to  his  a taste  fur  what  very  nearly  approacnes  the  sublime  in 
native  domain,  did  not  forsake  the  king,  but  frequently  nnuic  shall  exist.  Wu  hunlly  need  mentimi  his ‘Chai'oniie.* 
repauod  to  his  court,  and  coniinued  to  enjoy  Louis's  confl-  it  is  fimiUar  to  all;  and  though  not  of  »o  high  an  order  of 
denee.  When  l^ouia,  in  1869,  set  out  on  Ins  second  cxncdi-  composition  as  some  of  the  above-named  work?!,  yet  its 
turn,  in  whiah  be  died  at  Tunis,  he  invited  Joinville  to  great  and  long-continued  popularity  is  an  incontestable 
join  him,  but  bo  excused  himself.  Joinville  kept  away  proof  of  Us  originality  and  other  sterling  merits, 
fr^m  the  corrupt  court  of  Philip  le  Bel.  but  afterwards  JONAH  (nyi\  was  one  of  the  twelve  luiour 

he  is  said  to  have  joineil  the  army  which  Louis  X.  collected  » 

at  Arras  against  the  Klemifth.  He  died  not  long  after;  hut  Hebrew  prophets.  Ho  is  mentioned  in  2 Ktngt,  xiv. 
the  precise  ep  ich  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Joinville  25,  whore  we  are  told  that  Jerobontn  II. ‘rcstorri!  the  coaai 
aiul  his  jn edocc--.aof  Villehardouin  are  among  the  oldest  of  Israel  from  the  entering  of  Ilnmuih  unto  the  Sea  of  the 
of  the  French  chroniclers  who  wrote  in  the  vernacular  plain,  accoitling  to  the  word  of  the  Lonl  God  of  Tarncl, 
tongue.  which  he  spake  hy  the  hand  ofhis  serrant  Jonah,  the  son  of 

•TOMBA.  [Qitouux.]  Amillai.  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath-hepher,*  or  GiUali- 

JOMBLIA,  NK-'OLO,  one  of  the  few  celebrated  com-  hepher  (Joshua,  xi*.  13),  a city  near  the  eastern  boujidary 
poseni  of  the  early  part  of  the  la^l  century,  whose  works  1 of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  which  formed  a part  of  the  kinij- 
justify  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  them,  was  bom  In  1714,  j dom  of  Israel,  and  afterwards  of  Gahlee.  From  this  |>ns- 
at  AxVrsa,  accoidiug  to  Mattel— at  Avellino,  says  Burney—  sage  roost  critics  have  supjiosed  that  Jonah  lived  under 
both  places  being  near  Naples.  He  was  initiated  in  music  .lerohoain  II.,  who  reigned  from  82.3  to  782  b.c.  Bishop 
by  ihu  Canon  Murrdlo,  and  afterwords  studied  at  one  of  | U’-yd  jilaces  him  near  the  close  of  .Jehu's  reign,  or  the  bo- 
tlic  Neapolitan  conservatories,  flrst  under  Feo,  then  as  the  i ginning  of  that  of  Jehoahax.  The  lM)ok  of  Jonah,  w ith  the 

{mpil  of  Ia'o,  confessing  himself  chielly  indebted  to  the  ! exception  of  the  highly  iioetiral  prayer  inohup.  iii.,  is  en- 
ntter  for  having  inspii-ed  him  with  a true  feeling  for  the  art.  : tirely  narrative.  It  maybe  divided  into  two  parts.  TTie 
8ub«equon(ly  however,  when  he  turneil  his  attention  to  | first  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  rtdales  the  attempt  of  Jonah  To  evade 
rarred  music,  he  derived  considerable  improvement  in  the  | God’s  command  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Nineveh  by 
more  nlalmrate  branches  of  eomjiosition  hy  his  intercourse  j Hi'oing  to  Joppa,  and  there  embarking  in  a ship  sailing  for 
With  the  learned  Patlre  Martini.  Tarshish;  his  being  thrown  into  the  sea  and  swallowed  by 

Jomelli  produced  his  first  (qiera  at  Naples,  lieing  then  a fl!-h,  in  the  belly  of  which  he  reuiaiucd  three  davx  and 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  so  Mieedily  acquirt*d  three  nights ; and  his  deliverance  from  the  fish,  which  at 
fame,  that  in  1740  ho  wn*  summoned  to  Rurao,  where  he  the  command  of  the  I.,urd  voraUed  I'.im  out  upon  the  dry 
composed  two  o|HTas.  and  wns  wumily  patronized  by  the  I land.  The  sueond  part  gives  an  account  of  liis  second  coui> 
Cardinal  Duke  of  York.  Next  year  he  proceeded  to  Bo-  I mission  to  Nineveh,  where  the  king  and  people  repented  at 
logna.  and  bronght  out  Ins  * Kzu»,’  lie  then  relumed  to  | his  jirvarhing  (chap,  iii.);  his  anger  because  God,  upon  the 
the  pnpsl  coital,  and  produced  one  of  his  finest  works,  ! people’s  repentance, did  not  execute  the  judgujeniswhirb  the 
Diiione.'  This  Ictl  to  hts  Uung  invited  to  Venire,  at  that  pmphcl  had  prcHlictcd,  and  ihestriking  leproof  which  Jonah 
time  the  great  theatre  for  the  display  of  musical  excellence,  ! received  {chap.  iv,).  The  history  of  Jonah  U referrod  to  in 
where  his  ‘ Merope*  for  the  7Va(m  Fc/it>c,  and  a ‘ laudato’  \ several  pa-ssages  of  the  New  TcKtamenl  (Mail.  xU.  .19-41  ; 
l(>r  the  church  of  Santo  Marco,  well  sustained  his  reputa- 1 xvi.  4 ; Luke,  xi.  29.  30,  32),  from  which  if  ajqiears  irapro- 
tion.  The  failure  of  hts  * .Armidn,’  in  tlie  following  year. ' bable  that  the  book  of  Jonah  is  to  be  considered  merely  a 
at  Rome,  dolerraiiicd  him  to  visit  Gertn,iny,  and  at  Vienna  jwraboUc  story,  ns  foroc  have  aupposed.  The  canonical 
he  formed  nn  ocquamlanro  with  Meta-^tasio.  which  ripened  i authority  of  the  book  is  generally  admitted, 
into  a friundahip  of  tlie  closest  kind,  that  death  only  termi*  I Bochnrt  suppo?-cs  that  the  fish  which  swallowed  Jonah 
iiatcd.  To  the  enlighlenerl  convers.'ition  and  judicious  cri- 1 wns  a species  of  shark  (Bocharli  OrerOf  tom.  iii..  p.  742), 
ticisms  of  the  ImjATial  poet  he  always  confessed  his  obliga-  and  Townsend  endeavours  to  identify  it  with  the  ulol-flsh 
lions  and  to  which  he  ascribed  much  of  the  siurcss  of  his  i worshipped  at  Ascalon  under  the  name  Dcrceti. 

Inter  nmductions.  He  set  the  * Achillu  in  Sciro,'  and  got  | fThc  /nfrikiuctirmt  of  Horne  and  .Talm ; C^nlmors  Thr- 
ip  afresh  the  ‘ Didone,’  of  his  illustrious  friend,  belli  of  (ionanj : Townaiimy^  Oid  Teifametif  arronefd  in  Chrono^ 
which  wero  received  by  the  Gormans  with  enthuMastii.  I logiral Ordfv;  Rnsenmilller’s  Scholia ; and Tistofeommen 


Metastnsio,  s]>eaking  of  Jomolli.  tn  several  letters,  says,  ’ 
' He  iH  of  o spherical  figure,  pacific  dispcMiiion,  with  an  en- 
gaging tvuntennm'o,  most  pleasing  manners,  and  excellent 
morals.  ....  He  is  the  best  comiioaer  for  words  of  whom 

I have  any  knowledge If  ever  you  should  see  him, 

you  will  be  attachMl  to  him;  he  is  certainly  tire  most! 
amiable  gomrtnand  that  ever  existed.'  I 

At  ViennaJomeUt  rctiiaineil  two  years,  where  he  devoled 
no  iiiconsiclcrablo  ^Mirlion  of  his  timtffto  the  beautiful  and 
Bc-i-omplished  eropre&e  Marin  Theresa,  to  whom  he  nve 
iiislrucuoiis  in  music,  lie  was  afterwards  reealled  to  I 
Rome,  and  llmre  produced  several  operas,  also  his  famous  j 
oruiorio  *La  Passione.’  Tlie  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  now  ' 
prevailed  on  him  to  visit  Sluttgard.  in  which  city  he  resided 
nearly  twenty  years,  aud  coropoaed  an  incrcdibli;  number  of  i 
Iialmn  operas,  toost  of  them  however  now  furgoltcn  ; but  ^ 
his  ' MisM  pro  Dufunctis,’  or  ‘R^uiem,’  there  produced, 
will  alwavs  be  known  and  remain  as  a monument  of  bis 
genius.  When  the  duke  of  Wtirleroberg  was  obliged  to 
ruluce  his  establishment,  Jomelli  went  to  Naples,  where 
tlw  ill  success  of  two  new  operas  operated  so  powtifully  on 
his  sensitive  mind,  that  an  attack  of  paralyxis  was  the  cun- 
MNpionce.  F-rocn  this  however  l>e  sufiicicnily  recovered  to 
cixopoae  a Cantata  and  a * Miserere.'  the  latter  beme  by 
many  eonsidered  the  finest  of  bis  works.  He  died  at 
Naples,  in  17  74. 

JomeUi  has  keen  not  unaptly  called  the  'Gliick  of  Italy.’ 
Ho  possessed  the  deep  feeling  and  vigour  that  ciiaracterized 
the  German  composer,  and  is  nearly  os  nch  in  accompani- 
ments.  Indeed  in  his  admirable,  his  marvellously  afibcling 
foena,  * Befcniee,  ove  set?*  in  the  scrkHit  opera  of  ‘Lucio 


laiors  in  Wall’s  Bibliotheca  Hritnnmca.) 

JONATHAN  APPHUSwas  the  youngest  brother  of 
Juda.v  Maccaba’us,  on  whose  death  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  forces.  After  carrying  on  the  wai 
with  some  succras  for  a few  years,  he  made  peace  with 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  Dcmelrius  Soler.  At  the  com- 
meurement  of  Ah'xander’s  insurrection  [.iLiXAvniR 
Bal&s],  Jonathan’s  alliance  was  warmly  courted  both  by 
Demetrius  and  by  Alexander.  He  joined  the  latter,  liy 
whom  he  was  appointed  high-priest  (B.C.  153),  He  con- 
tinued in  groat  favour  with  Alexander  during  that  king’s 
life,  and  defeated  Apollonius,  the  goicrnor  of  Cade-Syria, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  tlemetHus  Nicalor.  He 
aUo  laid  siege  to  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  castle  on  Mouut 
Zion.  On  the  arccitsion  of  Demetrius  Nicatur,  Jonathan 
succeeded  in  obtattiiiig  the  conflnnation  of  his  power;  but, 
disgusted  hy  the  fuillife-ia  Ireatraenl  he  afterwards  received 
from  Demetriu*,  he  joined  the  insurrection  of  Trypho  in 
favour  of  Antiochus  Theos,  whose  cause  he  supported  with 
great  succeas.  lie  also  confirme»l  the  alliance  made  by 
Judos  with  the  Romans.  Trypho  had  put  Antioclmi  oii 
the  throne  with  the  purpose  of  afterwards  usurping  it  him- 
self. Dreading  the  powerful  opposition  of  Jonathan,  lie 
took  him  by  treachery  and  put  him  to  dealti,  in  B.C.  144. 

(1  Maccabees,  chaps.  ix.-xii.;  Josephus.  Anlitiuities  o/ 
the  Jews,  book  xiii.,  chaps,  i-vi ; John’s  flebreio  Common- 
vealth,  vol,  i.) 

JONES,  INIGO,  who  has  been  stvlcd  the  English  Val- 
lodio,  and  who  form*  an  epoch  in  the  liiatory  of  an-bitocture 
in  this  country,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 

I Paul’s  in  London,  where  bis  ftuher  was  a respectable  cloth- 
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wcrrkor.  Of  bis  youth  aiul  education  very  little  U known, 
—perhaps  quite  as  muoh  03  was  to  bo  known,-— exrcut  that 
by  Ilia  talent  for  drawin^t  he  attracted  the  notice  of  William 
carl  of  Feinbrokes  by  whom  he  was  sent  abroad,  where  he 
spent  three  or  four  years  studying  with  his  pencil,  measur- 
ing and  oxaraining  surioui  remains  of  anti<|uity,  as  well  ns 
modern  buildings.  Atthatporiud  such  task  i*cquired  much 
greater  application  and  diligence  titan  at  present,  when  al- 
most every  ancient  building  has  been  shown  in  engravings, 
and  when  the  student  has  boon  previously  familianscd  at 
homo  with  specimens  of  almost  every  stvlc,  including  those 
of  edifices  avowedly  Italian  in  tlieir  design.  Jones,  on  the 
contrary,  found  hiinielf  in  an  entirely  now  world  of  art,  for 
tho  ancient  orders  were  then  utterly  unknown  in  England, 
nor  were  the  Italian  orders  known,  except  as  exhibited  in 
diminutive  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures,  and  pcrlimerits, 
appliofl  merely  as  auscititious  ornaments  |Mtched  ui>on  a 
degenorato  Tudor  style.  So  far  the  times  were  eminently 
propitious  to  Jones,  nothing  mure  being  requirwl  than  for 
him  to  transplant  the  full-grown  Italian  sivle.  as  he  found 
it  in  the  works  of  Palladio  and  that  school,  in  order  nt  once 
to  obtain  the  celebrity  of  an  originator.  It  was  not  however 
until  many  years  after*  his  first  visit  to  Italy  that  ho  fully 
adopted  tho  ‘clastic’  taste. 

About  the  year  1604  he  was  invited  from  Italy  to  Den- 
mark by  Christian  IV.,  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  designe<l 
part  of  tho  buildings  of  the  royal  chateau  of  Frc<li’rik!diurg, 
and  also  the  palace  of  Uo!^enlK.>rg.  Fortunately  this  is 
doubtful,  thero  being  nothing  in  the  arrhitoidure  of  cither 
of  llic*c  that  would  reflect  any  credit  on  tho  taste  of  our 
English  Palladio.  Yet,  whether  the  jKitnmago  of  the  ; 
Danish  monarch  did  much  fur  Jutip>  or  not,  in  itself,  it  pro- 
moted his  interest  at  the  English  wnirl,  Christian's  sister 
being  the  (|ueen  of  James  I.  Inigo  returned  to  England 
in  1605,  and  was  immediately  employed  at  court  in  devising 
the  machinery  and  decoralinns  of  the  co.<>tly  masques  and 
pageants  then  in  vogue.  Ho  was  appointed  architect  to  Iho 
queen  and  to  Prince  Henry.  None  of  his  best  works  belong 
to  this  period,  for  it  was  not  till  after  his  second  rcturn  from 
Italy,  which  ho  again  visited  in  161*2,  on  the  death  of  the 
prince,  that  ho  emancipated  him«elf  from  the  mesquin  stMo 
that  had  succeeded  the  downfal  of  Tudor  architecture. 
Without  this  second  rc'idcnce  in  Italy  ho  might  have  de- 
aigiunl  a nalacc  for  Whitehall  quite  ns  extensive  as  the  one 
he  actually  made,  but  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  very 
different  in  style.  On  his  rotiim  he  was  appointed  to  the 
surveyorship-Mueral  of  the  royal  buildinjrs  and  cummvncc<l 
his  plans  for  that  jnsl  mtmtiuned.  Soon  alter  tho  only  por- 
tion ever  built  of  it,  namely,  the  Ban(|Uoting  House,  was  com- 
ploted,  ho  eng.ngwl  in  a task  ofa  very  different  nature,  that 
of  ascertaining  the  origin  and  puqio-o  of  Stonehenge  ; and 
notwithstanding  that  its  rude  amorphous; blocks — fVimi  wliich 
no  lessons  were  lobcdcrivtHl.even  in  rcjwd  to  const  rudion — | 
could  have  no  attractions  for  the  eye  of  a votary  of  Vifru-  : 
vius  and  PaUadio,  and  little  to  captivate  tho  ftincy  of  him  i 
who  had  displaye<l  bis  invention  in  courtly  pageants,  he  I 
appunrs  to  have  prosecuted  his  uiigrntcfbl  researches  with  j 
application  that  deserved  a Ikr  belter  object.  His  fhney  I 
howeier  ennhlwl  him  to  see  much  in  those  barbaric  remains  ' 
that  had  never  existed;  but  as  for  the  question,  ho  loft  it,  as  ' 
he  found  it,  a subject  for  peculation.  i 

After  the  building  at  'Whitehall,  ho  was  on;ragcd  upon  i 
the  back-ftxmt  of  old  Somerset  House,  and  in  adding  a Co-  ^ 
finthian  portico  to  the  west  front  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  jlmh  of ! 
them  have  been  greatly  oxtolle«l,  more  espocially  Iho  latter,  I 
but  neither  of  them  remains ; wc  have  however  another  vefv  I 
colebruled  production  of  Inigo's  in  tho  church  of  St.  Paul,  | 
Coveui  Garden,  in  regard  to  which  Quiitrcmdre  do  Quincy,  ' 
though  by  no  means  unfiivounihlc  to  him,  says  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  the  reputation  it  unjojw.  York 
Stairs,  Asliburnham  House,  Westminster,  a house  originally 
built  (or  the  Earl  of  Lindesay,  on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  and  Surgc<:m’s  Hall,  yet  remain  among  his 
works  in  tho  metropolis;  and  when  wo  say  (hat  tho  lust- 
mcntioticd  has  been  aascrtctl  by  some  to  haro  been  one  of 
his  best,  no  very  flattering  notion  is  conveytxlof  tho  taste  of 
his  admirers.  In  fkot  the  Banqueting  House  is  almost  the 
only  specimen  that  accounts  for  his  reputation,  and  even 
that  we  suspect  is  now  more  praise<l  as  a matter  of  rmirsc, 
than  reiiUv  admired.  Tile  designs  for  thu  palace  of  White- 
Iiall,  bigelher  with  many  others  by  Jonc:>,  were  publUheil  in 
t folio  volume  by  Kent.  To  give  a list  of  all  the  buildings 
attributed  to  him,  or  even  of  the  principal  ones  in  addition 


to  those  mentioned,  would  occupy  a considerable  8|>ace.  He 
died  in  June,  1653,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

JONES,  SIR  WILLl.AM.  was  torn  In  London,  Sep- 
tember (he  2bth,  1746.  William  Junes,  his  father,  wlio 
was  a mathematician  of  some  eminence,  was  born  in  IGcip, 
and  die<l  in  1749.  Ha  was  tho  author  of  * A New  (Join- 
pundium  of  Navigation,’  8vo.«  London,  1702;  ‘Synopsis 
rahnarioriiro  Mathoieos,  or  a Now  Introduction  to  the 
Mathematics,*  8vo.,  I>ondon,  I7U6;  ‘Analysis  per  Qunn- 
titatum  Scries.  Fluxiones,  ac  Differontias,’  &tc.,  4tn,,  Lon- 
don, 1 7 1 1 1 besides  some  papers  in  the  * Philusophicai  Trans- 
actions.’ 

William  Junes  having  died  when  hU  son  was  only  Ihroe 
voars  ')(  age,  tho  care  of  ih«  child’s  education  devoh’i^  u|)on 
his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a sensible  and  in- 
telligent woman.  Jones  was  remarkable  in  his  early  years  for 
his  progress  in  learning.  At  the  ago  of  seven  he  was  sent 
to  the  giammar-school  at  Harrow,  and  though  his  clnwical 
studies  wore  suspended  for  a twelvemonthv?hcn  hewa.s  nine 
years  old.  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  kejit  him 
tVum  the  school,  he  surpassed  almost  oil  his  schoolfellows 
in  luarning;  and  so  high  an  opinion  had  Dr.  Thackeray,  at 
that  time  nead-masler  of  the  school,  formed  of  the  talents 
of  bin  pupil,  (hat  he  used  to  say  tliat  ‘ if  Junc.H  wore  left 
naketl  and  friendless  on  Salisbury  Pluin.he  would  neverthe- 
less find  (ho  road  to  fame  and  riches.*  Dr.  niarkeray  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Sumner,  who  had  an  equally  high  opinion 
j of  the  abilities  of  Junes;  he  has  been  knuwn  to  declare 
' that  Jones  know  more  Greek  than  himself,  and  was  a 
greater  proficient  in  the  idiom  of  (Iml  huiguage.’  During 
the  last  two  ycais  of  his  residence  at  Harrow  Junes  did  not 
confine  hiinseir  to  the  study  of  tho  classical  writers;  be 
leariiwl  the  Arabic  eharaclera,  and  made  some  progress  in 
Hebrew.  Ho  devoted  a considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
composition  in  l.,alin,  Greek,  ond  English;  some  of  his 
, juvenile  piee*cs  have  been'  printed  in  the  fragment  of  a work 
which  he  began  nt  school,  and  entitled  'Limon,’in  imita- 
tion of  a lost  work  of  Cicero.  During  the  vacations  he 
studieil  the  French  and  Italian  language.^. 

In  1764.  at  the  ago  of  seventeen,  he  entered  nt  University 
College, O.sford,  where hecontinutHl  m prosecute  his  studies 
with  the  greatest  diligence.  He  es|)CcmUy  directed  his  at- 
tention to  tho  study  of  .\rnbic  and  Persmn  ; ami  employed 
hU  vacations  in  rearling  tho  Ix’st  auihurs  in  Italiun,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese.  In  1765  he  left  0.\ford,  and  went  to 
reside  in  tho  family  of  Earl  Spencer  in  order  to  superintend 
the  education  of  Lord  Althorp.  In  1770  he  resigned  this 
situatiou  with  (he  intention  of  going  to  tho  bar,  but  he  did 
not  immediately  oominence  his  legal  studies.  During  the 
five  years  that  he  resided  in  Earl  Spencer's  family  lie  made 
great  acquirements  in  Oriental  litcnuure,  and  obtained  by 
his  publications  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
Oriental  scholars  of  his  age.  In  17C8  he  was  requested  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  to  translate  the  ‘ Life  of  Nadir  Shall’ 
ftom  Uio  Persian  into  French ; this  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  J77U,  with  a troatisc  on  Oriental  jioelry,  also 
written  in  French,  in  which  he  has  translated  i^cYcral  of  the 
Otlcs  of  Hafiz  into  French  verse.  In  the  following  year  he 
ublished  a grammar  of  the  Persian  language,  which  is  the 
eat  grammar  of  that  language  that  has  yet  appeared.  It 
has  l»een  republisheil  of  late  years  wiiii  many  adaitions  ond 
improvements  by  Prufcf'Sor  I..ce,  of  Cambridge.  In  his 
twenty-first  year  he  hegim  his  ‘Commentaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry' In  imitation  of  Bishop  Lowih’s  * PreUxtUons  on  the 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.*  This  work,  which  was 
written  in  I^l'in,  and  was  published  in  1774  under  the  title 
of  * Poesoos  AsiaUcsD  Coinmeiitariorum  Libri  Sox,*  cun 
tains  many  exceflent  remarks  onOrieiilal  ptietryin  general, 
and  translations  from  the  most  celebi'atcd  Hebrew,  Arabic. 
Persian,  and  Turkish  poets.  It  was  republished  by  Eich- 
horn,  nt  I.eip2ig,  1776.  He  also  began,  during  his  residence 
with  Earl  Spencer,  a Diciionary  of  the  Persian  language  in 
which  the  principal  words  were  illustrated  by  quotations 
from  the  must  culebratcil  Persian  aulliors.  In  1771  he 
replied  anonymously  in  French  to  Anquetil  du  Perron,  wlio 
had  attacked  the  University  of  Oxford  and  some  of  its 
loarnctl  members  in  his  introduction  to  tho  ‘Zend-Avesta.* 
This  reply  w;is  written  in  such  grHxl  French  that  Bioru 
Slh.rl,  a SvridUi  Orientalist,  sayn,  ‘ (hat  he  had  known 
many  Frenchmen  so  far  mistaken  in  the  writer  as  to  ascribe 
it  to  some  bfl-esinl  of  Paris.’  For  some  further  remarks 
on  this  subject  the  rrador  may  consult  the  article  Anqub- 
TiL.  lu  1772  Mr.  Junes  published  a small  volume  of  poems 
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eonsistinp  chiefly  of  tran&lationi  from  the  Asiatic  lan- 
guages. 

Id  1774  Kfr.  Jones  was  called  to  the  bar.  Feeling  the 
importance  of  devoting  his  whole  time  to  bU  legal  stiidii's, 
he  left  all  his  Oriental  books  and  MSS.  at  Oxford,  and 
diligently  attended  the  courts  of  common  law.  During  tim 
time  be  wrote  an  essay  on  the  law  of  Iwilracnts,  which  has 
since  been  re-published.  The  work  is  charocterize<l  by 
Jones’s  usual  perspicuity  and  ease  of  expression  ; so  far  as 
concerns  the  arrangement  and  matter,  wo  arc  not  aware 
tliat  it  contains  anything  original,  and  it  is  sufllclent  to  read 
it  to  be  convinced  that  the  author  had  not  a miud  adapted 
to  seize  with  precision  the  fundamental  principles  which 
form  the  science  of  law.  Jones's  extravagant  panegyric  on 
Blackstoue  is  sufllcient  to  show  in  what  manner  be  had 
bliidicd  law. 

In  1780  he  became  a candidate  to  represent  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  parliament,  but  finding  that  ho  liad  no  hojie 
of  success  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  ministers 
Ilf  the  day,  and  hU  condemnation  of  the  American  war,  he 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  His  opinions  on  political  sub- 
jects arc  given  in  his  * Enquiry  into  the  Legal  Mode  of  Sup- 

firessing  Hiols,’  in  his  * Speech  to  the  AMcmbled  Inha- 
liimits  of  Middlesex,’  &c.,  in  his  ‘ Plan  of  a National  Dc> 
fence,’ and  in  his  ‘ Principles  of  Government;’  which  arc 
printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  works  (bvo.  edition). 
After  an  interval  of  six  years,  when  he  had  aciiuircd  groat 
reputation  in  his  profession,  he  again  resumed  his  Oneiilal 
studies,  and  employed  the  leisure  hour>  of  the  winter  of 
17SU-1  in  translatitig  some  anticul  poems  of  the  highest 
repute  in  Arabia,  which  arc  cutluu  Moailakat,  or  *sus< 

Fended,’  because  they  arc  hung  up  in  the  Temple  of  Mecco. 

n 1*83  howa.s  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  I..ord 
Ashburton,  a judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at 
Fort  'Willuim  in  Bengal ; on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted.  X few  weeks  after  he  married  Mi;s  Shipley,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  tlio  bishop  of  8l.  .\sapli. 

Sir  William  Jones  arrived  at  Calcutta  at  the  close  of  tlie 
year;  and  from  tliis  time  to  that  of  his  death,  a period  of, 
eleven  years,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of; 
Oriental  literature.  Almost  immciHalely  »ner  bis  arrival  ; 
he  induced  those  persons  who  had  paid  attention  to  Oriental 
literature  to  unite  in  forDiiiig  a Society  ' fur  inquiring  into 
the  history  and  antiquities,  the  arts,  sciences,  and  liicvaturu 
of  Asia.’  To  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches,*  which  wore  pub- 
lished by  this  Society,  of  which  Sir  William  Jones  was  the 
first  president,  Oriental  scholars  in  Europe  are  indebted 
for  much  of  their  know Imlge  of  the  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Miiidus.  Sir  William  Jones  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing trentisev  to  the  first  four  \o!ume.s  of  the ‘Asiatic 
Hescnrchc' ;*  eleven  * Anniversary  Discourses*  on  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Asia,  &c. ; A Dissertation  on  the  Ortlvo- 
graphy  of  Asiatic  Words  in  Roman  IvCtlcrs;*  'Oiithc  Gods 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India;’  * On  the  Chronology  of  the 
Hindus;’  * On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Indian  Zodiac;'  ‘On 
the  Second  Classical  Book  of  the  Chinese;’  ‘ On  the  Mu- 
sical Modes  of  the  Hindus;'  ' On  the  Mystical  Poetry  of 
the  Persians  and  Hindus,*  a>ntaining  a translation  of  the  | 
Gliagovimla  by  Jayodfiva;  'On  tlie  Indian  Game  of: 
Chess  ;'  * The  Design  of  a Treatise  on  the  Plants  of  India 
and  many  other  treatises  of  less  importance. 

The  study  of  Sanskrit  principally  engaged  the  attciitiun 
of  Sir  William  Jones  during  tire  first  three  or  four  years  of 
his  residence  in  Bengal.  When  he  had  attained  sufllcicul 
proficiency  in  this  language  he  proposed  to  the  governmciil 
to  publish  a copious  digest  of  Uindu  and  Mohutuuicrlan  law; 
he  offered  to  superintend  the  compilation,  and  to  translate 
it.  This  offer  was  willingly  accepted,  and  Sir  W’illiam  Jones 
laboured  for  many  years  on  the  work.  It  v.as  unfinished  at 
the  lime  of  his  death;  but  luss  since  been  completed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Colebrooke.  The  lawsuf  Maiiu, 
on  nhicli  the  whole  system  of  Ilinilu  jurisprudence  is 
finiiidcil.  Were  translated  by  Sir  W’ilUarn  Jones,  and  pub- 
)i»hed  .separately  in  1794.  TIkjsc  who  arc  interested  in 
Hindu  literature  arc  also  indebted  to  Sir  William  Junes 
for  a translation  of  Sacontuli,  a dramatic  poem  by  Cillidasa, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  lime  at  Calcutta  in  1789  ; ami 
al)«o  for  a translation  of  the  Hitopadfisa,  which  apiicars  to 
have  been  the  original  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  Persian 
fables  known  under  the  name  of  Pilnay  or  Bidpai.  [Bidp.vi  ] 
But  while  he  was  indefaiigable  in  tne  pursuit  of  literature, 
lie  never  neglected  his  duties  as  a judge;  ami  ‘the  in- 
flexible integrity,’  remarks  Lord  Tcignmouth,  * with  which 


ho  discharged  the  solemn  duty  of  this  station,  wUI  long  be 
reroembercil  in  Calcutta,  both  by  Euroneans  and  naUvea. 
Ho  died  at  Calcutta,  on  the  27lh  of  April,  1794,  offer  a few 
days’  illness. 

A mem  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones 
would  show  the  extent  and  variety  of  hit  knowleilge.  He 
had  a wonderful  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  languaj^s  ; 
his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  extousivc,  though 
not  profound;  his  acquaintance  with  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanskrit  has  seldom  l^n  equalled,  and  scarcely,  if  ever,  sur- 
passed by  any  European ; he  was  familiar  with  Turkish  and 
Hebrew ; and  had  learnt  enough  of  the  Chinese  to  enable 
him  to  translate  an  ode  of  Confucius.  He  was  also  well  ac- 


quainted with  most  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, — 
Flench,  Italian,  8)>anish,  Portuguese,  and  German;  and 
had  studied  less  critically  numerous  other  languages.  Ills 
knowledge  of  science  was  not  so  extensive  or  accurate  : ho 
, had  however  rondo  some  progress  in  mathematics;  was  well 
acquainted  with  chemistry ; and  had  studied  botany  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  with  the  greatest  diligence.  But 
though  the  attainments  of  Sir  William  Junes  were  so 
various  and  extenaive,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  pos.-.esacd 
any  originality.  He  neither  discovered  new  truths  nor 
placed  md  ones  in  a new  light.  He  possessed  neither  Iho 
power  of  analyzing  nor  of  combining  and  constructing.  For 
language,  as  a science,  he  did  nothing:  he  only  collcclcd 
materials  for  others.  His  writings  on  Oriental  literature 
are  interesting  and  instructive;  but  neither  they  nor  any 
of  his  other  works  are  distinguished  by  any  originality  of 
thought  or  power  of  expression ; his  style  is  weal&,  and  bis 
judgment  fretpienlly  ilefeciive.  Ilis  literary  atluinments 
were  terlainly  such  as  few  men,  iterhapi  none,  have  ever 
made ; yet  with  every  dis|>ositiun  to  admire  and  honour 
him  fur  what  he  has  done,  we  cannot  assign  him  a high  in- 
tellectual rank.  Doubtless  he  weakened  nts  powers  by  dif- 
fusing them  over  .so  large  a surface,  instc.'idof  concentrating 
them  on  a few  objects.  His  iHirsonal  character  must  always 
command  our  respect ; he  was  an  indefatigable  scholar,  an 
afl'ectionatc  son.  a faithful  friend,  n useful  citizen,  and  an 
upright  judge. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  already  men- 
tionetl,  Sir  Willimn  Jones  published  a translation  of  Lsduh  ; 
and  also  translations  of  two  Mohammedan  law  tracts  ‘ On 
the  Law  of  Inheritance,  and  of  Succession  to  Property  of 
Intestates;’  ‘Tales  and  Fables  by  Nizoral;’  ‘Two  Hymns 
to  Pracrili;’  and  ‘Extracts  from  tlic  Vctlas.’ 

A complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  'William  Jones 
was  published  in  6 volumes  4to.,  1799,  and  in  13  volumes, 
8vo..  1S07,  with  his  life  by  Lord  TeignmoUlh. 

JONES,  JOHN  PAUL,  was  born  Cth  July,  1747,  ac- 
cording to  tbo  * Encydopoidia  Americana*  at  Arbingland 
(Arbigland?).  according  to  other  accounts  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkbean,  in  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland.  The  name  of  his 
father,  who  was  a gardener,  was  Paul;  the  addition  of 
Jones  was  assumed  by  the  son  after  he  grew  up  in  life. 
He  went  to  sea  at  Iho  age  of  twelve,  and  after  making  many 
Voyages  to  America  and  other  parts,  was  in  1768  made 
captain  and  supercargo  of  a vessel  which  he  had  shortly 
before  brought  safe  into  port,  having,  at  the  request  of  those 
on  board,  when  ho  was  sailing  in  her  as  a pa^enger,  taken 
tbe  command  on  the  death  of  the  captain  and  mate. 
Having  in  a few  years  made  a good  deal  of  money,  ho 
settled  in  Virginia  in  1773,  on  a property  which  fell  to  him 
by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  established  there  as  a planter.  After  the  declaration 
of  their  independence  by  the  colonics,  he  offered  his  services 
in  the  war  against  his  native  country',  in  which  be  soon 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  On  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Providence,  he  cruised  among  the  West 
India  Islands,  and,  as  it  is  staled,  made  sixteen  prizes  in 
Utile  more  than  six  weeks.  In  May,  1777,  he  pi^eedcd, 
by  order  of  tlic  Congress,  to  France,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed,  by  Franklin  and  his  brother  commis- 
sioners, to  the  command  of  the  Ranger,  in  which  the  next 
j year  he  sailcil  unon  a cruise  to  the  coasts  of  Britain,  ami. 
j after  making  a descent  by  night  at  Whitehaven,  where  he 
spiked  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  set  fire  to  one  or  two  ves- 
sels, besides  plundering  the  house  of  the  carl  of  Selkirk  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland,  returned  to  Brest  with  200 
prisoners,  and  Iho  boast  that  he  had  for  some  time  kept 
the  nurih-wcstcrn  coast  of  England  and  southern  coast  of 
Scotland  in  a state  of  alarm  with  his  single  ship.  In  the 
1 autumn  of  1779  he  set  sail  again  on  a iiiailar  c.xpvdiUuc 
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f >r  iho  caalern  coa>fs  of  Entj^aiul  an'l  Scullijnd,  in  which  his 
»U’xu>s  ami  the  terror  he  rreati!«l  were  strll  {jrcaicr  than  on 
ihe  fitrmer  ^>c^*asio^l.  Aroung  other  exploits,  luiviijf’  eneoun- 
lerod  the  Baltic  ttoct,  he  attacked  its  coitvoss.  the  Serapis 
frigate  ard  theCounlcss  of  Searborjugb,  ofT  Flamborougli 
Head,  on  the  2dr<l  of  September,  and,  after  a sanguinarv 
enga;»enicnf,  suec*>cded  in  capturing  the  fir.-.l'inctjtioned  of 
tbf'o  Vessels.  For  ibis  achievement  no  was,  on  his  return  to 
l*aris.  ]ireicnted  by  Louis  XVI.  with  a richly  ornamcntetl 
sword,  b.-aringa  tlallcring  inscription,  was  invested  with  the 
military  onler  of  Mciit,  and  received  in  every  way  the  nnjst 
diitinguished  re<-cpti«n  both  from  the  government,  the  court, 
and  in  general  society.  At  this  time  it  seems  he  wrote  verses, 
and  evinced  u violent  ambition  to  make  a figure  in  the 
fa.Mhii*nable  world ; he  is  described  by  an  English  lady  then 
resident  at  Paris  as*  a smart  little  man  of  lliirty*aix,  wdio 
speaks  but  little  Famrh,  and  appears  to  bean  extraordinary 
genins—a  jiout  as  well  asa  hero.’  On  his  return  to  America, 
in  bebruary,  1781,  a gold  medal  whs  voted  to  him  by 
Congress.  ^ He  then  .served  till  the  pe.ieo  vmilcr  the  French 
admiral  D’Estaiug,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Paris  with 
the  appointment  of  agent  for  pnr.e-in'incy.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  eiitcreil  the  Hu^sian  scrs'ice  with  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral ; hut  disputes  in  which  he  became  involved 
with  tlie  Russian  naval  authorilitrs  soon  comiHjIled  bitn 
to  retire,  on  which  lie  returned  once  more  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death,  ISili  July,  1792,  having, 
ai'cordi.ig  to  his  American  biogninher,  gradually  sunli 
iiito  jviverty  and  neglect  heforo  he  was  attacked  hy 
disease,  * Jone.s’ concludes  Ihe  wriier  in  the  ' Eneyclo- 
I'mdiii  Americana,'  was  a man  of  signal  talent  and  courage  ; 
he  conducted  all  his  uiTratiens  wiili  the  wo^l  daring  bold- 
ness ca>iiihincd  with  the  kccne.st  sagacity  in  calculating  the 
chances  of  success  and  the  consequences  of  ilefeat.  He 
wa.s  however  of  an  irritable  impot  mm*  disjiofailiun,  which 
rendered  him  impnfieiU  of  (he  authority  of  hia  superior-s 
while  he  was  at  the  -lamc  lime  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  his 
own;  and  he  was  deficient  in  that  moilesly  which  adorn* 
great  qualities  and  distinguished  aciions,  while  it  di'arnis 
en\'y  and  conciliates  jealousy.  His  early  education  was  of 
n very  limited  kind.  It  terminated  when  he  went  to  sea  at 
tbeage  of  twelve  ; but  he  supplied  its  defecU  hysub.scrjueiit 
study,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  write  with  fluency,  strength, 
and  clearness,  and  to  sustain  his  part  respectably  In  the 
polished  society  into  which  he  was  thrown His  me- 

morials, LOrrespondence,  &c.,  are  quite  voluminous.’  A 
biographical  memoir  of  Jones,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sherburne, 
appeared,  it  seems,  at  Washington  in  1828.  Wo  may 
add  that  in  Scollat)d  his  name,  and  the  impression  of  the 
dread  he  occasioned,  are  still  alive  in  the  popular  loemory, 
and  universally  familiar  to  old  and  young.  Simic  account 
of  his  traditionary  reputation  may  be  found  in  a singular 
b>ok  entitled  ‘ The  Scottish  Gallovidian  EncyclopsKlia,'  by 
John  Maclnggart,  8vo.,  I.aindun,  1821  (pp.  •‘173-378).  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  who  tells  us  that  ho  has  hud  his 
information  about  Jones  ‘ from  Iho  lips  of  many  who  per- 
sonalty knew  him,  and  all  about  his  singular  ways,'  he  wus 
• a short  thick  little  fellow,  about  five  feel  eight  in  height, 
of  a dark  swarthy  complexion.*  ' He  was,’  continues  the 
aci'ounl,  * a common  sailor  for  several  years  out  of  the  port 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  was  allowed  to  be  unmatched  on  that 
coast  for  skill  in  sea  ruatter-s.’ 

JONB'SIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  tribe  Cassiese, 
and  of  the  natural  family  of  LegutninosiD,  which  was 
namerl  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  honour  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
who,  in  the  mid.<t  of  his  numerous  other  avocations,  found 
lime  to  pay  attention  to  Indian  plants.  Tlio  anccies  are 
few  in  number,  and  indi^nous  in  the  islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  as  wwl  a«  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Bengal,  that  is,  in  Silhot  and  lower  Asam.  Tliey  fonn  trees 
which  are  highly  ornamental  from  their  handsome,  shining, 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  from  the  show7  nature  of  their 
crowdea  racemes  of  flowers.  J.  Atoca,  the  best  known  spe- 
cies, is  often  referred  to  by  Hindu  poets  by  the  name  which 
)m.s  been  adopted  by  botanists  to  distinguish  it  as  a s|>ccics. 
Dr.  Huxburgn  sayi,  and  we  can  in  a great  measure  coincide 
w iili  him  in  opinion,  ’When  this  tree  is  in  full  blossom.  1 
do  not  think  tne  whole  Testable  kingdom  affords  a more 
beautiful  object.’  (Ft  Ina.,  h.,  p.  220.) 

JONSON,  BENJAMIN,  wm  born  at  Westminster  m the 
year  157-1,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school.  While  he 
was  there  his  mother  married  a second  husband,  by  trade 
bricklayer,  and  when  Jonson  became  of  sufficient  age  to 
P.  C,  No.  80S. 
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be  cmpli)ycd,  iie  worked  at  Ins  father-in-law’s  business 
According  to  Dr.  Fuller,  he  soon  left  it  and  went  to  the 
University  of  C'ambridire,  but  was  ohhgerl  from  necessi- 
tous cireumsinncc*  spec'hly  to  return,  ami  was  employed  in 
the  new  !!tfurlure  of  Lmoohi’s  Inn.  According  to  Mr. 
Wood,  some  gentlemen  who  saw  him  working  with  hi« 
father  lonk  compn.«sion  on  him,  and  he  \va.s  seiit  by  Cam- 
den to  Sir  Waller  Rrileigh,  whoso  son  he  attended  on  his 
travels  on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge. According  to  a tliird  account,  befure  going  to  Cam- 
bridge he  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
statement  seems  to  l»o  conflrnitMl  by  one  of  his  own  epigrams. 
The  fad  is,  (hat  the  early  part  of  his  life  is  quite  uncertain, 
though  it  Is  well  known  that  on  leaving  Cambridge  ho  l>e- 
took  himself  to  the  stage,  where  he  proved  but  nii  imliffer- 
etit  actor  and  at  firH  on  iiidifTerenl  author.  While  a 
retainer  to  the  stage  he  had  the  misfortmio  to  kill  a man  in 
a duel,  and  was  commit  toil  to  prison,  where  the  visits  of  a 
Catholic  priest  converted  him  to  the  niureli  of  ILnue. 
Twelve  years  afterwanls  he  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

It  was  in  the  year  1598  that  liU  fume  rose  by  the  produe- 
ll«p|i  of  the  comedy  of*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.'  at  tho 
Globe  Theatre,  and  from  this  lime  ho  oilopied  the  practice 
of  writing  u play  a v ear,  for  several  successive  years.  ‘ Every 
Man  out  of  his  ifumour’  was  acted  at  the  Glohg : ’Cyn- 
thia’* Revel*,’ which  the  author  ha*  called  not  a wmedy, 
hut  a comical  satire,  wa.s  jHTfurnied  by  the  children  of 
(^'tieen  Elntalieth’s  ehapel,  ns  was  alvr  another  comical 
satire,  ‘Tin;  Ib«laster.*  This  last  piece  was  occasioned 
by  a quarrel  w'lUi  Decker,  who  is  satirized  under  the  name 
of  Crispimi.s.  IXicker  retaliated  by  a play  entitled  • Satin>- 
Tuasiix,’  in  wliich  .foii.Hon  ai>pear*  under  the  title  of  Young 
Horace.  Joiison’s  tragedy  of  ‘ .Sejanus’  was  prodmxnl  in 
1803,  and  his  tmblo  piny  of  ' V'olpjiie’  appeareil  two  years 
ai'terivards.  Alumt  this  time  he  wascummiticd  to  prison  with 
Cliapman  and  Murston,  the  three  poets  having  written  the 
comedy  of  * Kastwurd-hou’  (printed  in  Dudsley**  collection), 
which  containe<l  some  reflections  on  the  Scots.  Tliey  were  in 
danger  of  losing  their  cars  and  noses  but  were  soon  par- 
doned and  released.  It  is  said  that  Jonson’s  mother  in- 
tended to  ix>ison  herself,  if  the  punishment  had  been  in- 
flicted. Being  much  occupied  w;lh  court  masquoa,  in  tho 
writing  of  which  he  had  acf|uired  great  celebrity,  Jon- 
sun  did  nut  praduce  nmii)u:r  play  (m  the  strict  scn>e  of  tho 
wa>rd)  till  10119,  when  bis*  Eiucofne’  was  aclorl,  which  is 
rcgardetl  by  Dryden  as  a perfect  comedy.  ‘The  .Ahdiemisl* 
apiicarerl  in  1610,  and  ihuugh  more  deservedly  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  of  his  work*,  was  no  great  favuiinie  with  the 
public.  Its  ill  success  is  ascnbctl  by  some  to  a party 
raiscil  against  him.  Dryden  Im*  supponed  that  the  * Al- 
chcmUl’ was  written  In  imilation  of  u piece  called  * Albu- 
roazar’  (in  Dodsley's  collection),  but  the  sty  lu  and  general  con- 
duct of  the  two  pieces  arc  so  very  different  that  there  scarcely 
seems  a reason  for  sup{x«ing  any  imitation  other  than  the 
mere  circumstance  that  both  plays-aiirizo  pretended  adepts. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  fine  play  of  * Albumuzar'  like- 
wise met  with  no  success.  In  16U  appeared  the  tragedy 
of  ' Catiline,’  in  which  (he  long  speeches  translated  from 
Cicero  and  Sallust  called  forth  animadversion*,  which 
were  disregarded  by  thA  author,  as  ho  gloried  in  plagiarisms 
which  served  to  exhibit  his  learning.  After  the  produc- 
tion of  ' Bartholomew  Fair*  in  1614,  and  ‘The  Devil  is  an 
Asa’  in  1616,  he  published  his  works  in  folio,  and  soon  after 
retired  to  live  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  whither  be  liod 
been  invited  by  several  member*.  In  1619  he  became  poet 
laureate,  and  rt^ceired  an  annual  stipend  of  lOO/.  and  a tierce 
of  Spanish  wine.  The  condemnation  of  ‘‘Tlie  New  Inn.’ 
whicD  he  prmluced  in  1625,  nearly  dUsrusted  him  with  (he 
stage,  tliuu;;h  he  afterwards  wrote  ‘The  Magnetic  Lady' 
and  ‘ The  Talc  of  a Tub,'  which  are  considered  inferior  pro 
ductions.  He  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  poverty 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  6th  August, 
1637,  and  was  buried  three  days  afterwards  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  monument,  inscribed  ‘ O Rare  Ben  Jonsun,’ 
is  familiar  to  every  person  who  has  visited  tlie  Abbey. 

Jonson's  plays  are  well  adapted  to  the  perusal  of  earnest 
students,  who  will  find  in  them  a mine  of  sterling  ihmigh 
often  rugged  beauty;  but  thuse  will  be  disappointed  who 
look  to  hia  wurks  fur  the  amusement  of  a passing  hour 
In  the  first  place  it  re<iuire*  a suitable  education  to  enable 
a person  to  relish  his  imitations  of  the  classic  authors;  .ind 
in  the  second,  his  play  s do  not  so  much  represent  liumai 
' You  jau.— T 
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eharMtor  gwerally,  •*  mankind  under  the  particular  cir- 
eumatancoi  of  Jon»on‘s  own  time,  and  many  local  allusions 
axe  made  which  cannot  be  understood  without  some  know- 
Ie<lK«  of  (he  manners  and  customs  of  the  time:  but  Mr. 
Gt^ord's  notes  in  his  edition  of  Jonson  arc  a treasure  of 
this  kind  ot  information.  Thu  urartice  of  exhibiting 
tlio  * humours.'  that  is,  the  peculiaritieii  of  character, 
obtained  fur  Jonson  the  name  of  the  ‘ humorous’  poet, 
which  name  must  be  undcr>iuod  in  a seiiM?  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  ii!»e<i  at  preMint.  The  lovers  of  a 
more  natural  school  of  poetry  are  seldom  admirers  of 
Jonsun.  who  finds  his  chief  readers  among  those  who  like 
to  ob!ier\'o  the  elaboration  of  dramatic  art  Besides 
hit  completed  dramatic  works,  Jun»on  has  left  two  fVag- 
ments,  * Mortimer's  Fall.'  which  he  intended  to  be  a tra- 
gedy in  tile  Greek  Ktylo,  and  the ‘Sad  Sliephord.’ a dramatic 
uusloral  which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  early  Eiigli>h  literature, 
lie  has  oIm)  left  a translation  of  Horace’s  ‘ Art  of  Poetry,' 
an  ‘English  Grammar ’of  some  merit,  and  a few  poems, 
some  of  which  are  singularly  beautiful.  ‘ Every  Man  in  hit 
Humour'  is  the  only  piece  that  has  kepi  possession  of  the 
stage.  ' Tlic  Ah  hemisl  ’ has  been  abndgerl  to  a farce 
called  ‘ The  Tobacconist.’ 

JOPPA.  rsvRiA.] 

JORIMENS,  JACOB,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1594,  was 
a disciple  of  Adam  von  Oort,  but  was  indebted  to  Rubens 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Hewospreveiiteil  from  visiting  Rome  by  an  early  marriage 
with  Van  Oort's  daughter ; but  he  diitgeiiily  copied  the  best 
pieiiires  of  tlie  great  liahaii  masters  to  which  he  could 
iiroruro  acces.s.  His  pinures  are  distinguished  by  {>owcr(ul, 
orilliant,  and  harmonious  oiluuring.  as  well  a*  know  le<lge  of 
chiaroscuro.  His  composition  is  rich,  hit  touch  free  ami 
spiriied;  but  he  U deficient  in  elegance  and  taste ; he  copied 
nature  as  he  found  it.  He  painied  with  great  facility  and 
vapidity,  and  being  also  extremely  diligent  and  living  to  a 
great  age  (he  died  in  I67S,  agdl  eiglity-fmir).  his  works  are 
very  numerous:  a great  many  of  the  churches  in  the  Ne- 
therlands have  altar-pieces  by  him,  and  liis  pictures  are 
met  with  in  most  collections  of  anv  eminence. 

JORDAN.  [Syria.] 

JOHTIN,  JOHN,  D.D.  (born  1698,  died  1770),  was  of 
foreign  extraction,  his  family  having  left  France  when 
Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  eilict  uf  Henry  IV.,  cummonly 
called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  for  llieprotociion  of  his  Huguenot 
subjects.  He  was  himself  born  in  London.  He  had  Ins 
grammar  education  at  the  Charter  House,  from  whence  he 
pa-^sed  to  Jt>sus  (College.  Cambridge,  of  which  bo  l>ccame  in 
duo  time  a Fellow. 

While  living  at  Cambridge  ho  published  a small  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  which'aro  greatly  admired,  and  allowed  to 
possess  a high  rank  among  modem  I^aiin  verses.  Hu 
College  presented  him  to  a living  in  Cambridgeshire,  but 
he  determined  on  leaving  the  country  and  residing  in 
London,  where  be  soon  became  an  accepluhle,  or  rather, 
in  the  belter  sense  of  the  phra.se,  an  admired  and  {upular 
preaclier.  His  sermons,  many  of  which  are  printed,  are 
distinguished  for  their  excellent  sense  and  the  originality 
at  once  of  thought  and  style.  In  1751  he  obtained  the 
living  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East.  His  other  church  pre- 
ferment was  the  living  of  EastwelWin  Kent,  presenteu  to 
him  by  the  earl  of  Winchelsea.  This  was  for  the  greater 
| oit  oMiis  life  all  the  preferment  lie  enjuved ; but  in  176*2, 
when  his  friend  Dr.  Osbaldostun  became  bishop  of  London, 
Joriin  was  appointed  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a pnbend  in  the  church  of  oaint  Paul  and  the 
living  of  Kensington.  To  these  was  soon  added  the  arch- 
deaconry of  London.  He  flxed  his  residence  at  Kensington, 
oud  was  buried  in  the  new  churchyard  of  that  place. 

Tile  critical  writings  of  Dr.  Jurtin  are  greatly  admired 
by  all  who  Itave  a taste  for  curious  literature.  It  is  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  learning  which  is  displayed  in 
them,  and  the  use  which  is  made  of  obscurer  authors,  but  , 
there  is  a terseness  in  the  expression,  and  a light  playful 
satire  in  the  thoughts,  which  make  them  exceedingly  i 
entertaining.  Tlie  work  of  this  class  was  published  in 
1731,  and  is  entitled  'Miscellaneous  Observslions  on 
Authors,  antient  and  modem.*  In  1751  the  first  volume 
appeared  of  Ids  * Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  History;' 
and  in  1 75H  he  publulrcd  liU  ‘ Life  of  Erasmus. 

J O Rll  LLO.  [M BXico.] 

JOSEPH  1.,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Buccoedod  bis  lislher  lipoid  1.  in  17tl5.  lie  carried 


on  the  war  called  that  *of  the  Spanish  succession.'  which 
had  begun  under  his  father, against  Louis  XIV.  The  allied 
armies  under  Eugene  ond  Marlboroimh  were  prosperous 
in  his  reign.  The  battles  of  Ramihes,  Oudunsrdc,  and 
Malplaquet,  the  deliverance  of  Turin  by  Priticc  Eugene, 
the  surrender  of  Naples  to  the  Austrians,  end  the  per- 
manent fooling  obtained  by  the  Archduke ChorlcB  in  Spain, 
seemed  to  have  nearly  decided  the  question,  when  J«>se|di 
died  of  the  smallpox  in  April,  1711,  leaving  his  brother 
Charles,  afierwanis  Chariea  VI..  the  last  male  heir  of  the 
house  of  Hsbsburg,  to  conclude  the  war.  Joseph  was  a 
good  prince;  he  was  learned,  and  assiduous  in  the  dis- 
charge uf  bu  duties,  humane,  and  though  a sincere  Catholic, 
yet  tolerant.  Ho  was  one  of  the  best  of  a house  fertile  m 
good  and  wise  princes. 

JOSEPH  11..  eldest  son  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of 
Francis  uf  Lorraine,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1764,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  death  uf  his  father, 
he  bet'amc  emperor.  As  long  as  his  moiher  lived  he  had 
little  real  power,  as  Maria  Theresa  retained  the  adminis- 
tralion  of  her  vast  territories  in  lier  own  hands;  hut  on  her 
decease,  in  1780,  he  became  possesse«1  of  all  the  hereditary 
Austrian  dominions.  J osepb  soon  di»pla>  ed  considerable  am- 
bition mixed  with  much  restlessness  : he  w as  however  kept 
m check  by  Franco  and  by  Frederic  of  Prussia.  After  the 
latter  died,  in  1786,  Joseph  joined  Catherine  uf  Russia  in  a 
War  against  Turkey,  which  his  general  Laudon  carried  on 
with  success,  taking  Belgrade  and  other  fortresses  in  l7o9. 
Hut  the  threatening  a8(>ect  of  affairs  in  France  and  Brabant 
arrc>ted  the  progness  of  the  Austrian  armies,  and  Joseph 
himself  died  in  1790.  The  character  in  which  Joseph  is 
chieHy  viewed  is  that  of  a rcrormcr;  in  many  insiances  a 
w ise  one.  but  in  others  rash  and  inconsiderate.  He  abo- 
lished all  sefiaraie  jurisdictions,  and  divided  the  Austrian 
monarchy  into  thirteen  governments  sulidtvided  into  circles, 
all  under  a uniform  adinmistralioii,  civil  and  judicial.  He 
abolished  feudal  servitudes,  oiid  substituted  a fixed  tax  m 
lieu  of  eor\£u$,  taskworks,  tithes,  heriuis,  &c.  He  issued 
ihe  edict  of  toleniion,  by  which  all  Christians,  of  whatever 
denomination,  were  deelared  e()ually  citizens,  and  equally 
eligible  lu  all  ottices  and  dignities.  Wherever  there  was  a 
population  nf  3<JU0  inhabitants,  whether  Protestants  or 
Greeks,  they  were  allowed  to  build  a church  fur  themselves, 
provided  they  established  at  the  same  time  a jiermanent 
fund  fur  the  support  of  the  minister  and  relief  of  the  poi,r. 
'Flu’  Jews  were  allowed  the  excrci>e  of  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, with  access  to  the  public  schools  and  universitn.'s 
He  look  away  ft*um  the  clergy  the  censorship  of  the  prei>s, 
and  gave  it  to  a commi-Mon  of  literary  men  resident  at 
Vienna.  He  opened  colleges  and  universities,  enlarged 
those  already  exi»ling,  emlowcd  new  profes.vorshi[»,  and 
collected  libraries.  He  emouraged  manufa«*tories,  but, 
according  to  the  old  system,  he  placed  exorbitant  duties  on 
foreign  articles.  He  subiecUMl  the  monastic  fraternities  to 
diuce  11  jurisdiction  ; ami  he  suppressed  many  cunveiiU,  but 
hedid  it  in  a hat>h  manner,  without  regard  to  the  necessities 
and  fcelingsof  the  older  inmates,  who  were  turned  adrift  into 
the  world  with  only  small  pensions,  and  in  some  cases  even 
without  them.  He  forbade  pilgrimages  and  processions,  pro- 
' hibiicd  the  pomp  of  funeral  ceremonies,  declared  marriage  to 
be  a purely  civil  contract,  forbade  all  papal  bulls  to  be  pub- 
lished throughout  his  dominions  without  the  permission  uf 
Ihe  government,  abolished  tlie  privileges  of  the  univeraity  of 
Louvain,  and  cstabli.shed  a new  theological  semiiury  in  its 
place.  These  innovations,  in  a country  so  strongly  attached  to 
its  old  institutions  and  religion  as  the  Belgian  provinces  were, 
lod  loan  insurrection,  and  ultimately  to  the  separation  of  those 
fine  territories  from  the  Austrian  monarchy.  His  scheme  of 
establishing  the  German  as  the  universal  language  through- 
out his  dominions  led  to  a revolt  in  Hungary,  which  uis 
more  tcroporule  successor  Leopold  had  some  difficulty  in 
pacifying.  In  short,  the  reforms  of  Josi*ph  partook  both  of 
the  good  and  the  evil  of  that  spirit  of  innovation  which  has 

frcvailed  in  Europe  ever  since  hi.s  time ; for  with  all  his 
iberality  he  was  perfectly  despotic  in  carrying  his  measures 
into  effect,  without  regard  to  the  feelings  prejudices,  or 
interests  of  individuals.  He  has  been  quaintly,  but  not 
inappropriately,  styled  the  imperial  araat-courior  of  the 
French  revolution. 

JOSEPH,  King  of  Portugal.  (PortuoalJ 
JOSE'PHUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  celebrated  Jewish  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Jerusalem  a.d.  37.  His  family  was  one 
of  very  distiuguished  rank ; by  bia  mother’s  side  he  was  de- 
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seended  from  the  Asmonman  princes;  and  his  father  Mat- 
thias bcFoneed  to  the  chief  sacerdotal  family  of  the  Hist  of 
the  twenty  iour  courses.  Josephus  wad  brought  up  at  Je- 
rusalem with  his  brother  Matthias;  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  ho  made  such  progress  in  learning  that  he 
was  frequently  consulted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  cuncerning 
dilficult  points  in  the  law.  At  the  ageof  sixteen  ho  resolved 
to  become  acquainted  with  tbo  opinions  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Jewish  sects,  namely,  those  of  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes.  He  accordingly  studied  the  doctrines 
of  each  ; hut  having  heard  that  a celebrated  E&sene  of  the 
name  of  Banus  livea  in  an  ascectie  manner  in  the  descri, 
JtJscphuM  joined  him  in  his  solitary  mode  of  life,  and  passed 
three  years  in  his  society.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  again 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  embraced  the  opinions  of  the 
Pharisees.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  sailed  to  Rome 
with  the  view  of  obtainiiie  the  liberation  of  some  priests  of 
his  aei|unintaD<-e,  who  had  been  seized  by  Felix,  procurator 
of  Judeea,  and  sent  as  captives  to  Rome.  He  had  the  mis- 
fiirtmii!  to  be  shipwrecked  in  the  Adriatic;  but  upon  arriv- 
ing at  PuteoU,  he  became  acquainted  with  an  actor  of  the 
name  of  Aliturius,  through  whose  means  be  was  introduced 
to  Poppa-a,  the  wifo  of  Nero,  who  procured  the  liberation 
of  (he  priests,  and  licsiowed  many  presents  upon  Josephus. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Josephus  found  the  greater 
part  of  his  countrymen  preparing  for  war  against  the  Romans. 
Being  strongly  opposetl  to  this  measure,  lie  joined  himself  to 
that  party  which  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  general  Cestius,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  8pia  and  Alexandria,  all  hope  of 
pi^ce  appears  to  have  been  lost;  and  Josephus  accordingly 
united  himself  to  the  war  party.  Being  deputed,  together 
with  Joazar  and  Judas,  to  uefend  the  province  of  Galilee, 
lie  made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Romans, 
though  his  plans  were  constantly  thwarted,  and  hU  life  fre- 
quently in  danger  from  his  }>crsonal  and  political  enemies. 
On  the  approacn  of  Vespasian's  army  in  the  following  year, 
A.n.  67,  Joscphu.s  retreated  to  Jotapata;  and  after  ^fi-nd*  I 
ing  the  city  for  forty-seven  days  against  the  whole  Roman  i 
anuy,  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of  ilio  li«wii.  : 
But  instead  of  being  put  to  death,  as  was  the  fate  of  all  liU  | 

, companions,  ho  was  received  by  Vespasian  with  distia- 
I guished  honour,  in  cunsctiuence  of  his  pretending  to  the 
character  of  a prophet,  aim  artfully  predicting  that  Vespa- 
sian would  shortly  succeed  Nero  in  tne  government  of  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  endeavouied  to  prevail  upon  his  country- 
men to  submit  to  the  Romans.  After  Vespasian  succeeded 
to  the  purple  he  wa>  treated  by  Titus  with  still  greater  ho- 
nour than  before;  but  by  the  Jews  he  was  regarded  as  a 
renegade,  and  by  (he  Roman  soldiers  was  looked  U)ion  with 
suspicion.  On  the  taking  of  the  city,  Titus  offered  to  grant 
him  anything  he  wished.  He  osketl  for  the  sacred  bwk.'i, 
and  the  lives  of  hi.s  brother  and  flJly  friends.  He  rci-cived 
a lai>;o  estate  in  Juclsea;  and  upon  going  to  Romo  was 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a Roman  citizen  by  Vespasian, 
who  also  gave  him  an  annual  pension  and  apartments  in 
his  own  house.  After  the  death  of  Vcimasiau.  he  continued 
to  live  in  Rome  in  high  favour  with  Titus  and  Domitian. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  he  was  certainly  alive 
at  (lie  latter  end  of  the  first,  and  probably  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century. 

Thu  first  work  published  by  Josephus  was  the  history  of 
the  ‘ Juwi.>h  War it  was  originally  written  in  the  Syro- 
Chuldaic  language  fur  (be  use  of  those  Jews  who  live«l  be- 
yond the  Euphrates.  He  afrerwards  translated  it  into  Greek 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  learned  Romans.  Tlie  ’Jewish  War' 
consists  of  seven  books,  and  gives  an  account  of  (he  history 
' of  the  Jews  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Antioebus 
Epiphanes  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus.  Many 
years  afterwards,  a-d.  93,  Josephus  published  in  Greek  hii 
: great  work  on  the  ' Antiquities  of  the  Jews,’  with  the  view 

of  increasing  the  reputation  of  hU  nation  with  the  Romans, 

' and  of  refuting  the  many  calumnies  in  circulation  against 
’ the  Jews,  bv  giving  a faithful  account  of  their  history  and 
opinions.  This  work  commences,  in  the  same  manner  as 
I the  book  of  with  the  creation  of  the  world  ; and  it 

gives  a consecutive  account  of  Jewish  history  from  the  birth 
of  Abraham  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans. The  early  part  is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Old 
* Tosiameni,  with  many  additions  and  explanations;  some 
! of  winch  were  pnibably  genuine  Jewish  traditions;  but  the 
greater  pari  appear  to  have  been  only  added  by  the  his-  j 


torian,  in  order  to  give  mure  importance  to  his  nation, 
and  a grcalerair  of  pn^babilUy  (o  the  miraculous  uccurrciicos 
in  Jewish  history.  The  ‘ Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  consist.- 
of  twenty  books,  and  was  dedicated  tu  Epaplirodilus,  a phi- 
losopher at  Rome. 

Josephus  also  wrote  ’Two  Books  against  Apion,*  in  reply 
to  thoso  Greeks  who  questioned  the  truth  of  the  early  part 
of  his  work  on  the  ’Antiquities  of  the  Jews.'  He  likewise 
published  an  account  of  liis  own  life  in  answer  to  J ustus, 
who  hud  written  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  Jewish  war,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  character  of  Josephus. 

The  best  editions  of  Jo»ephus  are  by  Hudson,  Oxf.,  1720, 

2 vols.  fol. ; Havcicamp,  Anist,,  2 vuls.  ful- ; Oberihur,  Leip., 

3 vuls.  8vo.,  1782-5;  and  Richter,  Leip.,  6 vols.  l2rao., 
1826-7.  The  works  of  Josephus  have  been  frequently  tians- 
lated  into  most  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe:  the 
best  translations  arc — in  French,  by  GiUot,  Paris,  1756,  4 
voU.  4lo. ; that  in  Italian,  by  Angiolini,  Verumi,  1779, 

4 vols.  4to. ; and  in  English  by  Whistun.  There  aro  severa. 
Gorman  translations:  one  by  J.  B.  Oil,  Zurich,  1736;  an- 
other by  J.  F.  Cotta,  Tubingen,  1736  ; and  tlie  ’Jewish 
War,’  by  J.  B.  Frise,  Alloiia.  1804-5,  2 vols.  8vo. 

JOSHUA  in  the  LXX..  Josephus,  45, 

and  ffebr.  iv.  8.  he  is  called  Iij<rof’c),  a book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  so  called  because  it  records  the  exploits  of 
Joshua,  (he  son  of  Nun,  who  succeeded  Moses  in  the 
Command  of  the  Israelites.  Joshua,  whose  original  name 
was  Hoshoa  xiii.  8.  16),  accompanied  his 

countrymen  from  Eg)  pi,  and  distin^isbed  himself  by  hit 
courage  and  military  talents  in  a war  with  the  Aroalekites 
(A'uW.  xvii.  9-13).  He  was  sent,  together  with  several 
others.  (0  explore  the  Promised  Land,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  the  spies,  with  the  exception  of  Caleb,  who  exhorteu  his 
countrymen  to  invade  Canaan  (Numb.,  xir.  6-9,  38).  In 
consequence  of  this  ho  received  especial  marks  of  favour 
from  God,  and  was  nominated  by  Moses,  on  tho  express 
order  of  God,  to  succeed  him  in  tbc  command  of  the 
Israelitisb  army  (A'um^.,  xxvii.  18-23;  Dent.,  iii.  28;  xxxi. 
23).  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  over  the  Jordan,  b.c.  1451 ; 
and  in  the  course  of  seven  years  conquered  tbo  greater  part 
of  Palestine,  and  assigned  a particular  part  of  the  country 
to  each  of  the  tril>es.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  IIU,  and  was 
buried  at  Tiranath-serath,  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Joih.,  xxiv, 
29,  30).  We  learn  from  Josephus  that  Joshua  commanded 
tbo  Israelites  for  twenty-five  years  (Antiq.,  v.  1,  sec.  29). 

The  author  of  tho  Bouk  of  Joshua  and  the  time  in  which 
it  was  written  are  equally  uncertain.  Many  critics  liave 
supposed  that  it  was  wiitien  by  Ju.shua  himself;  but  the 
entire  book  in  its  present  form  could  not  have  been  written 
by  him,  for  many  parts  of  the  IhkiL  refer  to  events  which 
happene<l  afier  ilie  death  uf  Jobhua  (Jofh.,  iv.  9*  xv.  13-19, 
cuinpareil  with  Jwia.,i.  10-15;  Josh.,  xvi.  10,  with 
i.  29 ; Jo$h.,  xix.  47,  with  xviii.  29).  Many  critics 

suppo.se  the  bouk  to  have  Wen  wriiten  by  Samuel  or  Elem- 
zar,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  llie  last  verso  of  tbc  book 
Lightfoot  ascribes  it  to  Phinelias,  tlie  son  of  Elcaiar,  and 
De  Welle  to  the  time  of  the  Babvlonish  captivity.  But  at 
whatever  lime  it  may  have  been  writieii,  tlie  author  appears 
to  have  compiled  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
work  from  very  antient  documents,  some  of  which  were 
probably  drawn  up  by  Joshua  himself.  The  survey  of  the 
conquered  country  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  ‘described 
in  a book ' (Joeh.,  xriii.  9) ; and  Joshua  U aI-K>  ^aid  (u  have 
written  ‘ in  the  buuk  of  (lie  law  of  God  ’ the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  lietwcen  Go<l  and  llie  people  of  Lruel  (Josh.,  xxiv 
26).  The  Hook  of  Jasher,  which  has  long  since  been  lost, 
is  quoted  in  Joshtui  <x.  (3)  as  a work  of  outhuriiy.  In  JozA.. 
V.  1,  the  author  appears  to  quote  the  exact  words  of  a docu- 
ment written  by  a person  who  was  present  at  the  events 
recorded. 

The  Hook  of  Joshua  is  a continuation  of  the  Book  ot 
Deuteronomy,  and  gives  an  account  of  Jewish  history  from 
the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joshua.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  PaU-siinc 
(chaps,  i.-xi.).  and  a recapiluIatioD  of  the  conquests  both  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  (ch.  xii.);  the  second  part  gives  a dn 
scription  of  the  whole  of  Hulcstine  (ch.  xiti.),  and  an  account 
of  the  land  which  was  allolted  to  Caleb  nixl  cac'n  of  (lif 
tribes  (chaps,  xiv.-xxii) ; tho  third  | art  contains  an  account  of 
the  dying  address,  death,  and  burial  of  Joshua  (cliaus.  xxiii., 
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The  omonical  auJhority  of  this  book  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. In  all  (he  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  it  inmie- 
diatoly  follows  the  Pentateuch.  * 

Many  Christian  comniemators  consider  Joshua  to  have 
been  a type  of  Christ;  but  this  opmiun  is  nut  supported  by 
any  writer  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Samaritans  have  two  books  which  boar  the  hamc  of 
Joshua.  1 . One  of  these  is  a chronicle,  consisting  of  forty- 
seven  chapters,  of  JewUh  history  from  a little  before  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  lime  of  the  R<»man  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus.  It  appr>ars  to  have  been  called  (he  Book  of 
Joshua,  bt'cause  the  liistoryof  Joshua  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  (tlie  first  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine 
chapters).  It  is  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  in  Sama- 
ritan characters.  Copies  of  this  work  are  extremely  scarce. 
The  only  copy  in  Europe,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  in  the 
University  Library  at  Leyden,  to  which  it  was  left  by 
Joseph  Sraligcr.  2.  The  other  Book  of  Joshua,  written  by 
one  Abul-Phalah,  is  also  a chronicle  of  events  from  the 
begiiinins'  of  the  world  to  a.h.  (A.o.  1492).  There  is  a 
copy  of  this  work  in  the  Bodleian  IJbraiy  ot  0-xford. 
Sclimirrer,  who  also  piissesscd  another  copy,  has  given  an 
account  of  the  chronicle  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  ‘ Re- 
pertoriiim  fiir  Bibl.  und  MorgcnI.  IJtt.' 

(The  Inlrttductiona  of  Eichhorn,  .Tahn,  Do  Wette,  An- 
gusti.  and  Home;  Rosenmullcr's  ScAo/m  .*  the  best  critical 
works  on  Joshua  are  by  Ma.sius.  Jo*u(f  /mp^ratori*  Iliatoria 
itluatratix,  Antwerp,  1574  ; Meyer,  Urber  tUe  lieitamUheile 
und  die  Oekonomie  des  B.  Joruo,  with  a review  of  the  same 
book  in  Beriboldl's  * Journal  der  Thoolog.  Lit!.'  vot.  ii., 
pp.  S-IT-SSfi ; Herwerden’s  Diajmt^ttio  de  Libro  JnaxttP, 
Groning,  lH?fi : Maurer’s  Commentar  uber  d.  B.  Joimj.) 
JOUDPORE  [MarwarJ 

JOURNALS  OK  THE  WRDS  AND  COMMONS. 
*Parliamk.nt.1 

JOVELLA'NOS.  GASPER  MELCHIOR  DE.  This 
patriotic  and  enlightened  writer  and  statesman,  who  xeal- 
ou.«ly  devoted  his  talents  to  the  improvement  of  his  country- 
men and  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  was  burn  at  Gijon 
in  the  Asturias,  in  1 749.  Although  of  noble  lineage,  being 
nephew  to  the  duke  of  Losada,  he  possessed  but  a moderate 
patrimony:  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  bad  completed  his 
studies  at  the  universities  of  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcala,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  magistrate  at  Seville.  Yet 
auch  wore  his  economy  and  public  spirit,  that  he  would  have 
declined  tlie  salary  if  he  had  not  l>eon  pressed,  and  he  appro- 
nriuted  a consiilerable  portion  of  hU  emoluments  to  the  ' In- 
stiluto  Asturiano.*  In  1778  he  was  mode  chief  Judge  of  the 
King’s  Court  at  Madrid,  in  which  city  he  became  acquainted 
with  Obarrus,  Camporoanes,  and  other  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters. He  was  ailerwarrU  removed,  upon  some  futile  pre- 
texts. through  the  machinations  of  court  intrigue,  but  was 
again  recalled,  and  raised  to  the  mure  important  office  of 
minister  of  grace,  or  home-secretary  of  state,  to  retain  it  how- 
ever only  for  a few*  months,  when  the  inituence  of  the  un- 
prini  ipled  Godoy  expelled  him.  He  now  returned  to  Gijon, 
where  his  cares  were  directed  towards  the  * Institulo  Astu- 
rinno,'  which  ho  had  succeeded  in  establishing  in  1794 ; yet 
he  was  not  allowed  to  pursue  his  plans  forpublic  instruction 
long,  since  in  abuut  two  years  and  a half  afterwaids  ho  was 
arrested,  and  sent  at  prisoner  to  Majorca  where  he  was 
confined  in  the  rastlo  of  Bellver.  Even  during  this  period, 
which  continued  upwards  of  seven  years,  ho  prosecuted  his 
Studies  as  diligently  as  circumsianccs  would  permit,  and 
commenced  a ‘ Flora  Bellverica.’  and  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  island.  At  length,  after  the  downfal  of 
Godoy,  ho  was  permitted  to  return  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and 
vn  that  sovereign’s  abdication,  was  chosen  member  of  the 
central  junta.  When  that  body  was  dissulved,  the  illustrious 
veteran  returned  to  Gijon.  to  be  shortly  after  driven  from 
his  home  when  the  French  invaded  Asturias,  in  1812. 
Within  two  months  death  liberated  him  from  all  his  per- 
secutors. 

As  a writer  on  subjects  of  political  economy  and  legisla- 
lion,  Jovellanos  stands  foremost  among  his  countrymen; 
but  besides  bis  productions  of  that  class,  he  wToto  numerous 
others,  among  which  may  ho  mentioned  his  celebrated 

Fan  y Toru!*.’  the  tra;;e<ly  of  * Pelayo,’  the  comedy  of  ‘ El 
Dclincuento  Ilonrado,'  a translation  of  tiie  first  book  of 
' Paradise  Lu'.t,*  Wsides  several  poctiral  pieces ; an 
on  Ventura  R<y!rigucz,  the  eminent  architect:  a dissinria- 
tion  on  English  architecture.  &c.  A hiugraphiral  memoir 
oi  aim  was  puUisbed  by  bis  friend  (Jean  l^rmudea  (the 


well  known  author  of  several  wmk.4  on  the  fine  arts),  nndi-r 
the  title  of  ‘ Memorias  para  la  Vida  del  Kxr.  Sen.  D<'n  G 
.lovcllanns,  v Noticias  aniilitiras  de  sun  Obrax.’ 
JOVIA'NUS.  KLA'VIUS  CLAU'DI  US.  burn  a d. 

\ro»  the  son  of  Veronianus,  of  an  illustriuus  fumily  of  Mu:^- 
sia,  who  had  filled  important  olTu-es  under  Constaniius. 
Jovianus  scrvo<l  in  the  army  of  Julian  in  his  unlucky 
expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  when  tliat  emperur 
was  killc<],  A.D.  363,  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  his  sur- 
oessor.  His  first  task  was  to  save  iW  array,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Persians,  and  in  great  distress  for  pruvisiuns. 
After  repelling  repealed  aUacks  of  tlie  enemy,  he  willingly 
listened  to  proposals  for  |>cace,  which  were — that  the  Romans 
should  give  up  the  conquests  of  former  emperors  westward 
of  the  Tigris,  and  as  far  as  the  cityof  Nisibis,  which  was  still 
in  their  bands,  but  was  included  in  the  territory  to  be  surren- 
dered up  to  Persia,  and  that  moreover  they  should  give  no  as- 
sistance to  the  king  of  Armenia,  then  at  war  with  the  Persians. 
These  conditions,  however  offensive  to  Roman  pride,  Jovia- 
nus was  obli'.:ed  to  submit  to,  as  his  soldiers  were  m the 
utmost  destitution.  It  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
Roman  notions  of  political  hom-sty,  that  Eutropius  re- 
prooches  Jovianus  not  so  much  with  having  given  up  the 
territory  of  the  empire,  as  with  having  ob!»ervc<i  so  hu- 
miliating a treaty  after  he  had  come  out  of  his  dangerous 
position,  instead  of  renewing  the  war,  as  the  Rotnaus  had 
Constantly  done  on  former  occasions.  Jovianus  deliverwl 
Nisihis  (0  the  Persians,  the  inhabiianU  withdrawing  to 
.^mida,  which  became  the  chief  Roman  town  in  Mcsopi>- 
tamia.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Juviumis  who  wa.s  of  ihu 
Christian  faith,  revtikei!  the  eiiicts  of  Julian  against  the 
ChriNtiauB.  He  also  supported  the  orthodox  or  Nicono 
creed  against  the  .Arians,  and  he  showed  his  favour  to  the 
bishops  who  had  Formerly  suffenil  from  the  Arians,  and  es- 
pecially to  Athanasius  who  visited  him  at. Antioch.  Having 
been  acknowledged  all  over  the  empire,  Jovianus,  after 
staving  some  months  at  Antioch,  set  off  during  the  winter 
to  Constantinople,  and,  on  his  way.  paid  funeral  honours  to 
Julian’s  remains  at  Tarsus.  He  continued  his  journey  in 
very  severe  cold,  of  which  several  of  his  allcndanls  died. 
At  Ancyra  he  assumed  tbe  consular  dignity,  hiil  a few  days 
afier.  being  at  a place  called  Dada'^tana  in  Galatia,  ho  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  as  some  say  lieing  suflbcatctl  by  the 
vap.>ur  of  the  charcoal  burning  in  hi.s  room,  acconling  to 
others  by  the  steam  of  the  plaster  with  which  it  hud  been 
newly  laid,  whilst  others  again  suspected  him  to  have  been 
poisoned  or  killed  by  some  of  his  guard-c.  lie  died  on  the 
16th  of  February,  a-u.  3C4,  being  33  vuars  of  age,  after  a 
reign  of  only  seven  months.  Tbe  army  proclaimed  Valeii- 
timanus  os  his  successor. 


CoIq  of  Jorlamu. 

BrfUoh  Muwum.  Actual  GoU. 

JOVI'NUS,  bom  of  an  iilu-strious  family  of  Gaul,  as- 
sumed the  imperial  till*)  under  the  weak  reign  of  Iloiiorius, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a mixed  army  of  Kur- 
gumiians,  Alemanni,  Alani,  &c.,  took  pussessiun  of  part  ot 
Gaul  A.D.  4)1.  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  ofi'ered 
to  join  Jovinus  ami  share  Gaul  between  tbcm,  but  Jovinus 
having  declined  his  alliance,  Ataulphus  made  ]>cacc  with 
Honorius,  attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  and  having  taken 
him  prisoner  at  Valenec,  delivered  him  to  DnedanuA, 
prefect  of  Gaul,  who  had  him  put  to  death  at  NarlKi  (Nar- 
bonnu)  a.d.  412. 


JCKVIUS.  PAUL.  [Giovm] 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ.  [FKRNANDBtJ 
JUAN  DE  ULLO.A.  [Mbxico.] 
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.TUAN  DEL  RIO.  [Mexico.] 

JUBA  1.,  son  of  Hiempial.  kine  of  Numnlia,  succecUea 
hi-t  failier  ab)ut  the  year  50  b c.  He  was  a wann  supporter 
of  the  sen,atorul  party  anJ  Poinpcy.  moved,  it  is  said,  by  a 
gross  insult  whicli  in  his  youth  he  hud  received  from 
Ccosiir.  He  gained,  b.c.  49,  a great  victory  o'v*r  Curio, 
Cipsar's  lieutenant  in  Africa.  AHer  the  battle  of  Pharsulia 
and  the  death  of  Poinpey,  he  continued  steady  to  his  cause ; 
ond  when  Cms.ir  invaded  Africa.  B.C.  40,  ho  supiwrted  Scipio 
and  Cato  with  all  his  jwwor,  and  m the  first  instance 
reduced  the  dictator  to  much  difficulty.  ^ The  battle  of 
Thapsus  turned  the  scalo  however  in  C»sars  favour.  Juba 
fl.vl;  and  finding  that  his  subjects  refused  to  receive  him, 
put  an  en  I to  his  life  in  dcs}>air.  Ilia  connection  with 
Cato  has  suggcaled  the  unilevplot  of  Addison's  tragedy 


JUB.A  II.,  his  son.  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Cssar. 
kindly  trcaietl,  and  well  and  learnedly  educated.  He 
gained  tlvc  friendship  and  fought  in  the  cause  of  Augustus, 
who  gave  him  the  king<lom  of  Mauritania,  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Niimidia  having  been  erected  into  a Roman 
province.  Ho  cultivated  diligcntle  the  arts  of  peace,  was 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  had  a high  reputotion  fur 
learning.  Ho  wrote,  in  Greek,  of  Arabia,  with  observations 
on  its  natural  history;  of  Assyria;  of  Rome;  of  painting 
and  painters;  of  theatres;  of  the  ({ualilies  of  animals,  on 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  &c.  Juba  married  Cleopatra,  the  { 
daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatri  queen  of  Egypt.  Their  : 
medal,  which  is  here  given,  has  IVB.V  REX  on  one  side.  | 
and  KAKOIIATPA  BACIAKCA  on  the  other.  Strabo  in  | 
his  6th  hook  speaks  of  Juba  as  living,  and  in  his  17  th  and 
|.ist  Ihiok  as  then  just  dead.  This  would  probably  fix  bis  . 
dmih  about  a.d.  17.  tClinion's  Fiuli : Dion  Cass.;  Cffs.,  ■ 
JtfH.  Civ-  \ Pliny,  llist.  AW.,  lib.  v.  I,  fitr.;  see  the  Abln'! 
Sevin,  Sut  la  P'lie  et  let  Ourragea  de  Julxt,  in  Acad,  dea  \ 
jmeript , vol.  iv.,  p.  457.) 


JUD.'VII,  JUD.‘'K.V.  [Jews;  Pslkstive.]  | 

JUD.M.SM  includes,  in  its  ro»>t  extensive  ^lgni^calion,  | 
not  only  the  .system  of  religion  which  is  lielieved  in  by  the  I 
Jews,  but  also  all  lho«c  laws,  moral,  civil,  political,  and  | 
ritual,  which  are  containorl  in  the  five  books  of  Moses.  i 
Some  of  the  |H>culiar  tenets  of  this  religion  were  im- 
parted to  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jewish  |ieople ; I 
out  it  did  not  receive  its  full  development  till  after  tho  ! 
departure  of  tho  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  tlieir  arrival 
at  Mount  Sinai,  where  tho  Supreme  Being  imparled 
to  Mo<sos  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewisli  economy. 
AAcr  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  various  countries  of  tho 
world,  all  those  laws  which  rclaietl  to  government,  and 
which  could  only  be  enforced  in  a country  where  the  Jews 
posricsaed  political  power,  necessarily  became  obsolete  ; and 
tho  term  Judaism  has  consequently  been  restricted  to  those 
religious  and  moral  law’s  which  are  contained  in  the 'Pen- 
tateuch,' an:l  which  are  recognised  by  the  Jews  to  the  pre- 
sent time  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  conduct.  Tlie 
peculiar  characteristics  of  J udaism,  with  a history  of  its  rise 
and  progress,  aro  given  in  the  article  Jews. 

An  intoresling  account  of  the  ceremonial  riles  and  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  opinions  of  the  modern  Jews  (that 
is,  of  those  who  lived  during  and  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Christ)  b>  given  in  Allen's  ‘Modern  Judaism,’  London, 
1816,  2nd  ed.  1830 

JUD.\S  MACCABAiUS  succeetled  his  father  Matta- 
lliiaa  (b.c.  166)  as  the  leader  of  the  Jews  in  their  patriotic 


attempLs  to  tlirow  off  the  yoke  of  (he  Syrian  kings  (1  Muec. 
iii.  1).  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  tho  war  by  his 
uiilitnry  talents,  his  {tunMiual  courage,  and  his  implacable 
hostiliiy  to  the  Syrian  princes,  linroediatoly  after  his 
father’s  death  he  defeated  two  Syrian  arniies;  and  in  tlie 
following  year  conquered  Lysia.s  and  (Jorpuis,  who  had 
been  sent  against  liim  with  much  larger  forces.  He  afterwards 
took  possession  of  Jerusaleiu,  purified  the  Temple  hum  all 
idolatrous  pollutions,  and  rustureil  tho  national  worship. 
He  strenglhcncil  bis  power  by  subduing  the  Idunucaus 
and  Ammonites  and  other  nation*  Iwrdering  upon  Pales- 
tine. The  unexpected  success  of  Judasgreallyexa-'pcrated 
Antiochus  who  swore  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  but  ho  died  before  he  could  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  conquest  of  tho  country.  He  was  succL-erlcd 
by  Anlinchus  Kupalor,  who  marcbed  against  Jerusalem, 
but  was  obligwl  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to  Upper  Asia 
in  consequence  of  a revolt  of  a powerful  noble.  Ikd'ore  ho 
leA  Palestine  ho  entered  into  au  alliance  with  Judas.  This 
treaty  however  was  soon  broken  by  thv  Syrian  king  ; fio&h 
annies  were  sent  against  Judas,  which  were  all  defeated  by 
this  intrepid  warnor.  Anxious  to  render  Judeea  indepen- 
dent, and  fueling  the  iliffieuItT  of  cuiilimiing  tho  contest 
against  tho  whole  power  oi  the  Syrian  empire,  ho  vent  urn- 
bassadors  to  Romo  to  Hilicit  an  alliance  with  the  Roman 
people  (I  Macc.  i.  8;  Justin,  xxxvi.  3).  This  was  tx*adily 
granted  by  the  Romans;  but  before  Judas  could  re- 
ceive any  a'.sistanco  from  his  new  allies  Palestine  was 
again  invaded  by  a Syrian  army  of  22,ti00  men  under 
the  command  of  Bacuhidcs.  Judas  hud  only  300U  men 
with  him.  and  his  number  afterwards  diminished  to  8bU; 
but  with  these  he  ventureil  tg  attack  the  Syrians,  and  afier 
an  obstinate  struggle  was  at  length  defeated,  and  perished  in 
the  contest  (n.c.  1 69). 

(7’Aa  Firai  ltof)k  the MiuT'il>r«* ; JoscpliUH’s  Jcir/Wi -Iw- 

Pndeaux’s  Connexion ; Jalm's  licOreic  Coin- 
mnnirea/l/i.) 

JUDE.  THE  EPISTLE  OF  SAINT,  a Wk  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  probably  written  by  tho  Apostle  Jude, 
who  w.ia  surnametl  lA‘bh®us  (A»;33n*»*c)  and  Thaddants 
(GotVoiof)  (.1/n//.,  X.  3 ; J/arA,  iii.  18 ; /i/m,  xix.  22).  He 
is  also  railed  the  bruther  of  James  {Luke,  vi.  16 ; Acta,  i. 
13).  and  the  brother  of  Christ  (.1/u//  , xiii.  55).  This  James 
was  probably  'James  the  Iajss,'  the  son  of  Alphmus  and 
Mary  {Malt.,  x.  .1;  xxvii.  50;  Mark.  xv.  40),  who  «iis  also 
the  brotiier  of  Christ.  Tho  meaning  of  the  ' brother  of 
Christ' has  been  already  discussed  under  Jaues.  It  has 
however  been  maintained  that  this  epistle  could  not  have 
been  written  by  tho  Apostle  Jude,  since  he  does  not  de- 
scribe biinself  as  an  a{H>slle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  refers  to 
the  authority  of  the  ajioslica  as  sujicnor  to  his  own  (v.  17). 
(De  Welte’s  Lehrbuch,  sec.  182.) 

Tlie  ubject  uf  this  cpistlo  U to  guard  believers  against 
(he  false  teachers  who  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  (lersevero  in  their  Christian  profession. 
Tlicro  is  a great  similarity  bctMeen  this  epistle  and  the 
second  epistle  of  St.  Peter.  Hug,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
NewTesiamcnl,  argues,  that  svince  * tho  lan,juage  of  Jude  is 
simple,  unpremeditated,  and  expresnve.  without  oniarncm  ; 
while  that  of  Peter  is  ortiflcial,  and  has  thu  appearaiice  of 
embellishment  and  amplification.'  the  epUtlo  of  Jude  was 
written  first,  and  was  used  by  St.  Peter  in  tho  coiuposiliou 
of  hU  second  epistle.  The  epistle  of  Jude  appears  to  have 
been  written  shortly  licforc  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  cpUtlc  has  been  rejecteil 
hy  many,  because  tho  apocryphal  books  of  Enoch  and  the 
Ascension  of  Moses  arc  supposed  to  be  ciuotcd  init(v.  14,9). 
It  is  not  eontaiiieil  in  the  * Feshito,’  and  is  cias>ed  by  Euse- 
bius among  X\\q  Antilegomena  {Hitt.  Eec.,  ii.  23;  iii.  25). 
Orjgcn  also  expresses  doubts  respecting  it  {Comment. in 
Matt.,  iii.  814) ; but  the  greater  number  of  the  fathers  refer 
to  it  as  a work  of  divine  authority. 

(Tho  Introductiona  of  MichaolU,  Eichhorn,  Do  Welle, 
Bcrtholdt,  Hug,  and  Horne;  ond  the  Commentariea  yf 
Uiinlein  (1799)  and  Laurmann  (1818). 

JUDEX.  JUDPCIUM.  It  is  of  some  importance  to 
form  a correct  notion  of  the  terras and^/wf/emm  in 
the  Roman  writers.  Tlic  judiciapriimla  were  those  in  which 
one  parly  claimed  something  of  or  against  another  piirty, 
and  must  l>o  disiinsfuUbed  from  the  Tlio 

former  had  relation  to  actionea,  and  may  be  generally  du- 
scribed  as  Civil  ac(ii)<ns;  tbe  latter  w'ere  of  tlie  nature  uf 
Criminal  prosecutions. 
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In  theJudicia  Privata  Iho  party  eompUinant  (actor)  caino 
before  the  prsetor  or  other  masislrate  who  had  jurisdiction 
(jurisdirlio'i.  and  made  his  claim  or  complaint,  to  which  the 
defendant  (reus)  miyht  put  in  a plea  (exceptio).  The  prw- 
tor  then  roa«le  an  order  by  which  he  referred  the  matter  (o 
Jndi<^8  or  Recujieratorca.  or  Arbitri,  whose  chief  office  was 
to  ascertain  the  facta  in  dispute.  The  formula,  or  order  of 
the  prator,  was  of  the  nature  of  a provisional  deerw : it 
slatctl  the  matter  at  issue  between  the  parlies  and  the  judg- 
ment that  was  to  follow  upon  the  determination  of  the  facts. 
The  plnntiffhad  to  prove  his  case,  or  the  delendant  topn>ve 
his  plea,  before  the  judices.  Sometimes  there  was  only  one 
judex.  The  speech  of  Cicero*  Pro  Publio  Quintio’  was  made 
biT»ic  a single  judex,  aided  by  assessors  (consilium). 

The  patroni  or  orators  appeared  before  the  judices  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  their  clients.  The  judices  were  sworn  to 
act  impartailly.  )\  ilnesses  were  orwluced  on  each  side  and 
examined  orally ; and  it  is  clear  from  the  remarks  of  Cicero 
iPro  Cfcrina.c.  I U),  where  he  is  commenting  on  the  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Cmcinli,  that  he  had  cross-exiuninwl  and  put 
to  confusion  an  impudent  witne.ss  on  the  other  side  (see  also 
the  Oration  Pro  Flucco,  c.  10).  It  is  clear  also  from  the 
ODition  ‘Pro  C»cina,’  that  the  inquiry  befi*re  the  judices  ; 
was  public.  Written  documents  such  as  letters  and  books  j 
of  accounts,  were  produced  before  the  judices  by  way  of  | 
evidence.  (Cicero,  Pro  Q.  Ro$eio.)  WIumi  the  oratoni  had 
finished  their  sjiceches,  the  judices  decided  by  a majority. 
Tlio  sentence  was,  if  necessary,  perhaps  in  some  cases  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  Hetorsof  the  magistrate  who  ap]>otntcd 
the  judices.  The  form  in  which  the  judices  pronounced 
their  dcei'.ion  was  that  of  a judgment  or  decree. 

Tlio  difference  between  the  judicium  and  arbitrium  wax 
this:  in  the  judicium,  the  claim,  demand,  ordnmattes,  wax 
a sum  fixed ; in  the  arbitrium  it  was  a sum  micerlaiu ; and 
this  differctire  was  attendeil  with  certain  varmtmns  in  the 
pr«)ccdurc.  Thi-i  is  very  clearly  exprc^seil  by  Cicero  {Pro 
Q.  Ptifcio,  c.  4). 

Tiie  juilircs  must  necosarily  to  some  extent  have  settled 
questions  of  law’,  inasmuch  as  the  determination  of  the  finds 
Boioetimes  involved  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  They 
were  accortlingly  allowed  to  have  axicssora  (consilium) 
learned  in  the  law  (juris-consulti),  hut  the  juris-consulti 
merely  advised  the  judices.  who  alone  delivered  the  deewion. 
In  case  of  doubt  a.s  to  the  law,  the  judices  might  consult 
the  magistrate  under  whom  they  were  acting  ; hut  as  to  the 
matters  of  fact,  the  judices  were  the  sole  judges,  and  could 
lake  no  luivicc  from  the  magistrate  y.  1.  79).  Gelhu* 

(xiv,  2)  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he 
fell  on  being  appointed  a judex,  and  how  he  got  rid  of  the 
business  by  declaring  on  oath,  as  the  judex  always  might  do, 
that  he  could  not  come  to  any  dei’isiuii.  The  difficulty  which 
lie  experienced  was  exactly  one  of  those  w-hich  n per-wm  not 
practically  acquainted  with  legal  pruceediugs  would  expe- 
rience. 

\Vc  may  presume  that  the  judices  were  Knerally  pers*jns 
qualificfl  by  a sufficient  education,  though  they  were  not 
nccessarilv  lawyers;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
iiarood  out  of  any  determinate  class,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  thinking  that  both  parlies  generally  agreed  upon  the 
judices,  or  at  least  liad  the  ix>wcr  of  rejecting  them.  It 
would  seem  as  if  every  Roman  citizen  was  eonsideretl  com- 
petent to  di*icharge  tlw  functions  of  a judex  in  civil  actions, 
at  least  under  the  emperors:  but  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
not  free  from  difficulty. 

ApiieaU  from  the  decisions  of  the  judices  were  not  uncom  • 
mon.  (Ulpian.  Dig.,  xlix.  1,  I ; Scacvola,  Dig.,  xhx.  I, 

So  far  seems  pretty  well  a><cerlaincd.  Such  being  the 
qualifications  of  the  judices,  and  the  magistrates  who  had 
*Ju^i■^diCtio’  being  only  annual  functionaries,  it  appears  that 
there  was  no  class  of  men  among  the  Romans,  like  our 
jtidgex,  who  were  the  living  interpreters  of  law  for  a series 
of  years  in  Huccession.  The  juns-consulti  iiecm  to  have  kept 
the  Homan  law  together  as  a coherent  botly,  and  it  is  from 
their  writings  alpiic  that  the  Digest  is  compiled.  (Jcsri- 
kianN  I.kcislation.] 

A court  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers,  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  which,  if  they  could  be  thoroughly 
ascertained,  would  throw  great  light  on  the  Roman  judicial 
system,  and  indeed  on  the  Roniaii  polity  generally  . We 
allude  to  the  .ludicium  Ceiituni\irale,  which  in  the  earlier 
linn  s of  tlie  Republic  was  a court  in  wliich  weighty  matlciN 
of  law  were  decided.  This  court  gradually  declined,  but 
w;is  rc>torcd  by  Augustus.  The  author  of  the  diuloguc, 


' De  Causis  0>rruptn>  Elotiuentiw*  speaks  of  it  as  mijc 
flourishing  in  his  time ; but  he  proves  its  former  decay  by 
obscr>ing  that  there  was  not  a single  speech  then  extant 
made  by  any  great  orator  before  this  court,  except  one  w hich 
he  mentions.  Yet  both  L.  (Jrassus  and  Q.  Scacvola  had 
pleaded  before  tbeOntumviri.  (Cic..  De  Oral.,  i.  39.)  The 
origin,  number,  and  consitiiution  of  this  biidy  are  not  known, 
though  some  writers  say  that  the  number  was  1 05,  three 
being  chosen  from  each  tribe.  (Festus,  r.  *Ccntumvira)ia.’) 
But  there  were  not  thirty-five  tribes  till  a.u.c.  51.3,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  inrcired  that  tho  Centuinviral  b«xly 
was  of  comparatively  recent  date.  However  this  dties  not 
necessarily  follow  from  the  words  of  Festus  ; and  besides, 
such  an  explanation  may  be  nothing  mure  than  his  attempt 
to  assign  the  origin  of  the  court,  without  being  able  to  trace 
it  historically.  The  Cenlumviri  were  not  magistrattu.  hut 
a college  of  judieet,  who  decideil  in  Judicia  Privata.  Thu 
matters  which  came  before  them  were  only  aeliones  in  rem, 
or  vindiratianet,  not  acliones  in  personam,  or  actions 
founded  on  contracts  or  delicts:  consc<|uently  the  matters 
brought  before  them  were  actions  afftHriing  ownership,  ser- 
vitules  (casements),  will*,  and  intestacies.  (Cicero,  JJe  Ora- 
tore,  i.  38,  .39.)  Tho  Querela  Innfl’uiosi  Testamenti  seems 
to  have  come  before  this  court  only.  S<>  far  as  is  here  statcnl 
seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  moiU*  out.  A valuable  essay  on 
this  subject  by  Hollweg  will  give  further  itifoi  ination,  and 
solve  with  some  degrtsj  of  pniliobiliiy  various  difficulties 
that  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  student.  (IlidUveg, 
Uelier  die  Cmnpetetiz  des  Centumvirtdg^richtit,  P.eitsdwijt 
/Hr  Gesrhicht.  Herhl , v.,  358.)  A more  recent  writer 
(Ti«or»tnim,  De  Judicibus  apud  Romanos)  Aw-mni*  altoge- 
ther from  Hollweg 's  view  of  the  court  of  the  Ccntumviri, 
and  jK'rhapsnn  some  point.s  ho  has  shown  him  to  lie  wrong. 
The  table  of  Tigorstrdm’s  essay  however  appears  to  lie 
rather  in  tlio  numerous  passages  which  he  has  collectiMl 
from  the  Rtimnn  writers  than  in  the  deductions  which  he 
has  ra:ule  from  them. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  at  length  of  the  Judicia 
Publicu.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  criminal  p^o^t•cution^ 
in  which  any  person,  not  disqualified,  might  be  the  pro- 
secutor, and  in  which  the  verdict  was  followed  by  a legal 
punishment.  .ludiccs  were  cmployerl  here  also,  and  were 
u kiivl  of  assessors  to  the  magistrate,  or  the  Judex  Qums- 
lionis,  wlio  pa'-tdel.  Both  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  ns 
it  seems,  might  challenge  a certain  mrniher  of  tho  judices. 
Witnessi*s  were  examined  Iwforo  them:  slaves  by  torture, 
freemen  orally.  Tlie  judices,  at  least  in  the  more  impor- 
tant nuitters.  voted  by  ballot:  eacli  judex  put  into  the  urn 
the  tablet  of  Acquittal,  of  Condemnation,  or  the  tablet 
N.  L.  (non  liquet,  ‘it  is  not  clear’),  according  to  his  plea- 
sure. The  inagialvate  pponounco<l  the  verdict  according 
to  the  tablets  which  made  n majority.  A lively  picture  of 
the  intrigues  and  bribery  which  were  not  unusual  on  such 
tri.ils  is  given  by  Cicero  in  s)>oaking  of  the  affair  of  Clodius 
and  the  Bona  Dca  {Ep.  ad  Attic.,  i.  13.  16).  The  various 
changes  made  as  to  the  bo<ly  from  which  the  judices  were 
chosen  appear  to  refer  only  to  "the  judicia  pubUca.  [Kquites.] 

Tlnwe  is  a distinction  between  judicia  pubhea,  judicia 
populuria.  judicia  extraordinaria,  and  judicia  populi. 

^e  title  ‘ He  Officio  Judicis’  in  tho  ' Institutes'  (iv.  17) 
contains  merely  general  directions  for  the  conduct  of  tne 
judices. 

It  should  bo  observed  that  this  subject  is  not  fVee  from 
difficulty.  What  is  above  stated  must  be  taken  only  as 
correct  in  the  main  features.  Further  inquiry  is  still 
wanted  on  several  matters  connected  with  the  functions  of 
the  judices.  Enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to 
compare  the  Roman  judices  w'ilh  the  modern  jury,  and  to 
show  the  diffcicncc  of  the  institutions. 

(Gaius,  lib.  iv. ; Ileinurcius.  Sifnttigma,  ^-c.,  by  Ilaubold ; 
Untcrholznor,  Ueber  die  Rede  (Cicero  fur  den  Srhautjtieler 
Roscius,  Zeitsrhri/i.  &c.,  i.  24S;  and  his  remarks  on  the 
difference  between  theconf'f/rri’o  and  the  actio  in  ^rtoTtam, 
with  reference  to  the  juilices ; * De  Judiciis,’  Dig.,  v.  1; 

‘ Dc  Judiciis  Publicis,’  Dig.,  xlviii. ; Insiit,  iv.,  lit  18.) 
[Interdict.] 

Dr.  Pctlingall's  ‘Enquiry  into  tlie  Use  and  Practice  of 
Juries  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,*  London,  1769, 
may  be  consulted  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Roman  judices 
in  the  Judicia  Publica.  The  author’s  conclusions  H*em  in 
tho  main  to  be  correct,  though  his  essay  is  an  ill  orr.mgci. 
ami  unmcthfxlical  product  ion.  The  ' Atti'*<  he  Process,’  by 
Meier  and  Schumann,  and  the  c::sav  of  PoUin^all,  mav  be 
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consulted  with  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  Attic 
Dicastte. 

JUDICIARY.  [Courts.] 

JUDGES.  THE  BOOK  OF  (ITi3By:  <^pirai,  .4c/r.xih. 

SOX  a book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  ^ives  nn  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  dt^ath  of  Joshua  to 
that  of  Samson.  Joshua  did  not  exterminate  acconling  to 
divine  commandment  all  the  nations  of  Canaan,  but  ollowod 
each  thbe  to  settle  in  the  district  of  land  allotted  to  it  before 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Since  the  tribes  were  not 
united  by  any  national  league,  and  were  surrounded  by 
(mwerful  enemies,  they  were  frequently  conquered  by  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  obliged  to  pay  tribute.  But  they  I 
•eldom  remained  in  subjection  for  any  len^h  of  time ; they 
stilV  retained  much  of  the  valour  by  which  they  were  ori- : 
ginally  distinguished ; and  their  patriotic  efforts  were  usually 
directed  or  supported  by  a series  of  individuals,  who  were 
remarkable  either  for  craft,  bodily  strength,  or  daring  valour. ' 
These  persons  were  called  Shophetim,  which  is  not  very  well 
translated  by  our  English  word 'Judges;'  since,  with  the  I 
exception  of  Deborah  iJudgt^s,  iv.  4.  5),  none  of  them  ap>  | 
neared  to  have  exorcised  the  judicial  office  till  the  time  of  i 
Eli,  who  was  also  high-priest.  After  they  had  delivered  their  | 
countrymen  from  their  oppressors,  they  usually  retired  into 
private  life  {Judges,  viii.  29). 

The  book  of  Joshua  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  The 
6rst,  after  an  introduction  on  the  state  of  the  Israelites  after 
the  death  of  Joshua  (ch.  i.,  ii.X  gives  an  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  different  J udges  from  Otimiel  to  Samson  (ch.  iti.* 
xvi.X  There  were  thirteen  Judges,  excluding  Abimelech, 
who  was  made  king  by  the  men  of  Shochem  (ix.  6),  namely : 
Olhniel  (iii.  9);  Ehud  (iii.  16);  Sharogar  (Hi.  31); 
borah  (iv.  4);  Barak  (iv.  6);  Gideon  (vi.  11)  ; Tola  (x.  1); 
Jair(x.3);  Je|^hthah  (xii.7);  Ibxan  (xii.  9);  Eton  (xii. 
11);  Abdon  (xti.  13);  Samson  (xv.  20).  The  second  part 
of  the  book  (cb.  xvii.-xxi.)  gives  an  account  of  an  idol  that 
was  worshipped  first  in  the  family  of  Micah  (ch.  xvii.),  and 
afterwards  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (ch.  xviii.) ; and  also  a his- 
tory of  a barbarous  act  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of 
Oibeah,  which  led  to  a war  between  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  all  the  other  tribes;  in  which  the  former  was  nearly 
extirpated. 

The  author  of  the  book  and  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written  are  equally  uneertain.  It  is  commonly  ascribc<l  to 
Samuel,  though  some  have  argued,  from  Judg.  xviii.  30,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  till  the  limo  of  iho  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  It  is  probably  however  only  a collection  of 
different  documents,  composed  at  different  periods ; it  does 
not  give  a continuous  history  of  the  people ; and  contains 
many  things  which  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  the 
same  individual.  Many  of  its  narratives  are  repeated  in 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; compare  Ju^.  iv.  2 ; 
vi.  14;  xi.  2,  with  1 Sam.  xii.  9-12;  Judg.  ix.  63,  with 
2 Sam.  xi.  21 ; Judg.  vii.  21,  with  Is.  ix.  4 ; Judg.  ni.  25, 
with  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11.  Two  or  three  verses  in  the  song  of 
Deborah  are  copied  almost  word  for  word  in  some  of  the 
Psalms ; compare  Ps.  Ixviii.  8, 9 ; xcvii,  6,  with  Jud^>.  v.  4,  6. 

The  chronology  of  this  book  has  occasioned  considerable 
difficulty.  The  period  of  the  Judges  is  usually  estimated  at 
299  years,  in  consequence  of  a passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
1 A'tn^«,Ti.  1);  in  which  it  is  said  that  480  years  elapsed  from 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  by  Solomon.  St.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
460  years  as  the  period  of  tho  Judges  {Acts,  xtii.  20).  The 
reader  is  referred  fur  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  subject 
to  Michaolis's  'Chronologic  des  Buch  der  Richter,'  in  the 
' Guttingisehes  Magaiin ' for  1 7S0,  p.  182  ; see  also  Michae- 
lis's  * Orientalische  BibUothek,'  b.  v.,  p.  81. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  b^k  has  never  been  dis- 
puted It  is  placed  in  all  tKeHebrewMSB.  immediately  after 
the  Book  of  Joshua.  It  is  quoted  by  Philo  and  Josephua, 
and  also  by  the  author  of  theBpistle  to  tho  Hebrews  (xi.  32). 

(The  /fi(rcKiiie(ion«  of  Bicbhorn,  Jahn,  Do  Wette,  Au- 
gusti, and  Horne  ; RosenmiiUer’s  Scholia;  Serrari i Ju/f/cea 
et  Buth  explanati,  Mainz,  1609,  fol.;  Schmidii  Com- 
mentor,  in  Jud.^  Strasb.,  1684,  1706,  4to.) 

JUDITH,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
contains  an  account  of  tne  invasion  of  Svria  and  Judeen  by 
Holofernes,  general  of  Nabuebodnosor,  king  of  tho  .Assy- 
rians, and  particularly  of  the  sion  of  Bclhubo,  a tt^wn  in 
Judrra;  and  of  the  destruction  or  tho  Assyrian  army,  und 
the  death  of  Holufemes  through  the  courage  and  stratagem 
of  Judith,  the  widow  of  Manasscs,  and  an  inbabilant  of 


Bethulia.  The  historical  and  get^yaphical  difficulties  or 
this  book  are  so  ^>at,  and  its  narrative  so  impn)bable,  that 
a great  number  o?  critics  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a 
religious  romance,  probably  written  in  the  lime  of  the 
Maccabees,  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  struggles  against 
tho  Syrian  monarchs.  Grotiiis  considers  it  as  an  allegor)’, 
written  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanus  ; and  that ' by 
Judith  is  meant  Judaea;  by  Bethulia,  the  tcm))Ic  or  house 
uf  God ; and  by  tho  sword  which  went  out  from  thence, 
tho  prayers  of  the  saints;  that  Nabuchudnosur  denotes  the 
devil;  and  the  kingdom  of  As.svria  tho  devirs  pride,’ &c. 
Munlfaucon  {La  Jeriti  de  riiistoirs  de  Judith),  Huut 
{Dem.  ev.  Pr^).,  iv.,  p.  366X  and  Prideaux  {Connection, 
Tol.  i..  pp.  66-74),  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  it  is  a 
true  liistor)'.  Prideaux  considers  Nabuchudnosur  to  be 
tho  same  person  as  Saosduchinus,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon, 
ami  grandson  of  Sennacherib  ; and  Arphaxail,  who  is  re- 
presented ill  Judith  as  tho  king  of  Media,  to  be  only  aiiuther 
name  fur  Deioccs.  But  in  opposition  to  this  it  sliould  be 
remarked  that  there  are  many  passages  in  the  book  which 
refer  to  a time  subsequent  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Jose- 
phus also,  who  seldom  neglects  an  opportunity  of  extolling 
the  valour  of  bis  coiintr}’mcn,  takes  no  notice  of  this  story. 

The  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee, 
from  which  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome.  It 
was  also  translated  into  Greek  and  Syriac.  The  English 
translation  in  the  authorized  version  was  mode  frum  the 
Greek,  arid  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  traiisUliou  of 
Jerome,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Latin  vulgate. 

There  is  a great  similarity  between  the  history  uf  Judith 
and  a tale  which  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us  resj^ling  the 
death  ofSpitameoes  (viii.  3). 

(The  Jntrodwtions  of  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De  Welto,  Ber- 
tholdt,  and  Home.) 

JUGGERNAUTH.  [Vi9H?a*.] 

JUGLANDA'CEiE  are  a natural  order  of  apet.ilous 
Exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  having 
eatable  nuts  and  somewhat  resinous  leaves.  *l'he  f irmer 
are  tho  walnuts  and  htekor)'  nuts  of  the  markets;  the  first 
produced  by  the  genus  Juglans,  the  latter  bv  that  called 
Carya.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  pinnated;  the  tlowers 
usually  monoecious,  those  which  are  male  collected  in 
calkins.  Thq  cal)'X  of  the  latter  consists  of  a few  scales 
attached  obliquely  to  a single  bract,  ami  surrounding  a 
variable  number  of  stamens;  that  of  the  females  is  sui)0- 
rior.  The  ovary  is  ono-celled,  and  has  ono  solitary  erect 
ovule,  which  changes  into  a 4-loltcd  seed,  with  crumpled 
cotyledons,  enclose  in  a two-vulved  nut,  clothed  with  a 
fleshy  opicarp.  The  common  walnut  (Jugluns  regia),  a 
native  oi  Persia,  is  well  known  for  its  exifllcnt  timber, 
from  which  musket-stocks  (and  formerly  cabinet-work)  are 
manufactured,  for  its  agreeable  wholesome  nuts,  and  the 
sweet  drying  oil  which  they  furnish  when  pressed.  Carya 
alba,  the  while  Hiccory,  bears  nuts  like  those  of  tho  walnut, 
onlv  smaller,  smoother,  and  with  a thicker  shell,  and  tur- 
niskes  a valuable  tough  claslio  white  timber  much  em- 
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pl:>Vv*4  in  the  construction  of  carriai^s  and  other  vehicUni. 
i):iu'r  ffpecies  of  Hickory  arc  aUo  eaten,  c^peciuUy  the 
l*eccan  nut,  the  produce  of  Carya  ulivatorniis,  a lunull  and 
deliraio  sort.  Aiihuugli  the  fruit  of  lhe'*e  plants  is  unten, 
it  contains  a purgative  principle,  which  renders  some  of  the 
^pe^ies  cathartic,  as  is  the  cose  with  Jughms  calhartica  and 
nigra,  two  North  American  species;  and  even  the  common 
wulnut  participates  so  much  in  this  quality,  when  the  fruit 
is  young,  that  a laxative  ctm-^erve  well  known  in  domestic 
medicine  is  prepared  from  it.  Jugluns  nigra,  the  Black 
American  Walnut,  is  a tree  of  remarkable  sue  and  beauty. 

JUGULAR  VEINS  areihe  large  trunks  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  blood  U returned  to  the  heart  aAcr  having 
circulated  in  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  There  are  two  on 
each  side,  an  external  or  superilcial,  uiid  an  intcriinl  or  deep. 
HiL-  external  jugular  lies  on  each  sfdc  just  under  the  skin, 
and  extends  from  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of 
the  clavicle,  behind  which  it  ojiens  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
It  conveys  the  blood  of  the  conlluent  streams  from  the  jaw}, 
temples,  and  front  mid  sides  of  the  neck,  and  of  some  of 
tlio'.c  from  the  face.  The  inlcniil  jugular  which  is  far 
larger  than  the  external,  lies  deep  in  the  neetr,  by  the  side 
of  ilie  carotid  artery.  It  receives  all  the  blood  from  the 
skull  and  the  brain,  from  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  from  the 
scalp,  face,  tongue,  palate,  pharynx,  &c.  The  internal 
jugular  vein*  extcml  from  tlie  ba-'c  of  the  skull  just  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column,  down  the  neck,  to  somedepih 
liehind  the  clavicles,  where  they  unite  with  the  subclavian 
veins,  by  which  all  the  blood  is  brought  from  the  arms  and 
upper  piirt  of  the  chest  an<l  neck  to  Ibrm  the  venm  iniiumi- 
imtoi,  which  by  their  union  form  the  vena  cava  superior, 
which  opeus  directly  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
[II  KART.] 

JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manasluhal.  by  a 
concubine,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  brought  up 
under  the  cure  of  his  uncle  Micipsa,  king  of  Numidiu,  who 
sent  him  with  an  auxiliary  force  to  join  Scipio  yKmilianus, 
in  his  war  against  Numanlia  in  Spain.  Jugurtha  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  to  liccumo  a great  Ikvountc  W'ltii 
Scipio,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  sent  him  back  to 
Afnca  with  strong  recommendations  to  Micipsa.  Micipsa 
adopted  him.  and  declared  him  joint  heir  with  his  own  two 
sons  Adhcrbul  uiid  Ilieinpsal.  After  Mlcip.^a’s  death  (h  C. 
1 18),  Jugurtha,  aspiring  to  the  undivided  |K>M»essitm  of  the 
kingdom,  effected  the  murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  oblige<l  .\d- 
heibal  to  escape  to  Rome,  where  he  ap)>onied  to  the  senate. 
Jugurtha  however  found  means  to  bnl>c  many  of  the 
senators,  and  a commission  was  sent  to  .Africa  in  order  to 
divide  Numidm  between  Jngiirllia  and  Adlicrbal.  The 
commissioners  gave  the  best  portion  to  Jugurtha,  who.  iiut 
long  aAcr  their  departure,  invaded  the  territory  of  his 
cousin,  defeated  him,  besieged  him  in  Cirta,  and  having 
obliged  him  to  surrender,  put  him  (oairuel  dcalh;  and 
this  almost  under  the  eyes  of  Scaurus  and  others,  whom  the 
Roman  senate  had  sent  as  umpires  between  the  (wo  rivals 
(B.c,  1 12).  TliisneWK  created  great  irrilalum  at  Rome, and 
in  the  follow  ing  y ear,  luider  the  consulship  of  Scipio  Nasica 
undCalpumius  Beslia,war  wasdeid.ired  against  J ugurtha.  and 
an  army  was  sent  to  Africa  under  Culpuriiius,  accuinpRuied 
hy  Scaurus,  with  other  senators  as  his  advisers.  AAei*  some 
fighting,  Jugurtha  obtained  under  most  favourable  condi- 
tions the  quiet  possession  of  the  usurped  kingdom.  The 
treaty  however  was  not  ratified  at  Rome  ; and  Calpurnius 
being  rci'allcd,  the  new  consul  Posthiimius  Albinus  was 
ap|Mjintcd  to  the  command  in  Africa.  Meantime  Jugurtha. 
liemg  suminuued,  appeared  at  Rome  ; but  os  he  then  sue- 
cceilctl  in  bribing  several  of  the  ■cnatum,  and  also  Bmbius,  a 
tribune  of  the  i>eople,  no  judgment  was  given.  Jugurtha, 
emboldened  by  this  success,  caused  Mai^sivo,  son  of  his 
uncle  Gulussa,  whom  he  suspccteil  of  aiming  at  his  king- 
dom. to  be  assassinated  in  the  Roman  rupital.  The  crime 
was  trac-ed  to  Jugurtha,  but  ns  he  was  in  Rome  under  the 
public  guarantee,  the  senate,  instead  of  bringing  him  to 
trial,  ordered  him  to  leave  Rome  immediately. 

It  was  then  that  Jugurtha  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
against  the  venality  of  that  city,  * which  would  willingly  sell 
itself  if  it  could  And  a purcha.>cr  wealthy  enough  to  bid  for 
it.'  Posthumitis  was  sent  to  Africa  to  prosecute  the 
war.  but  he  soon  rcturneil  to  Rome  without  having  efTected 
anything,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  his  bro- 
ther Auius  PusUiumius.  who  allowed  hiniKolf  to  be  sur- 
orisiil  m Ills  camp  by  Jugurtha,  tnwhoni  he  surremlerwl 
himself;  and  his  army,  having  passed  under  the  yoke,  eva- 


cuated Numidia.  The  now  consul.  Metcllus,  arriving  soon 
uAcr  with  fre-h  trooi's,  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigour, 
and  being  himself  above  temptation,  reduced  Jugurtha  to 
the  lust  extremity.  Cams  Manus  was  serving  os  lieutenant 
to  Mctelluo,  whom  in  the  year  h.c.  107  he  supplanted  in  the 
command.  Jugurtha  meantime  having  allied  himself  with 
Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  continued  to  give  full  employ- 
ment to  the  Uuiiians.  Marlu*  took  the  towns  of  Capsa  and 
Muluca,  and  in  a hard  contested  battle  defeated  the  two 
kings.  Bocchus  mode  offers  of  peace,  and  Marius  sent 
to  him  bis  (m»stor  Sulla,  who  nAer  much  negotiation 
induced  Bocchus  to  give  up  Jugurtha  into  the  haixU  of  the 
Romans  as  the  priceofbisown  peace  and  security.  Bocchus 
hesitated  awhile,  but  at  hist,  having  appoiiiUxl  a conference, 
ho  liad  Jugurtha  seixed  and  delivered  over  to  the  Romans. 
Jugurtha  followed  in  chains,  with  his  sons,  the  triumph  of 
Miirius,  after  which  he  was  thrown  into  the  Mamertine 
subterraneous  dungeon,  the  soldiers  having  stripped  him  of 
all  his  clothes,  and  even  torn  his  cars  for  the  &akc  of  the 
earrings  which  he  wore.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  his 
prison;  or,  as  some  say,  he  was  stranzkil.  His  two  suns 
were  sent  to  Venusia,  where  they  livccl  ni  obscurity.  The 
war  against  Jugurtha  lasted  five  years;  it  ctidetl  m the  year 
106  B.c.  (Salluslius.  Dc  Jnsurlhtrto  ; Kulropius.) 

JULIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'UIUS.  son  of  Julius 
Cunstanlius,  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  bom 
A.u.  331.  AAer  Constantine's  death,  the  soldiers  massacred 
the  brothers,  nephews,  and  other  relatives  of  that  prince, 
ill  order  that  (he  empire  ^houId  pass  undispuie<l  to  hit 
Mins.  [CoNSTANTius.]  Two  only  escaped  from  tliia  b;iU 
i-iicry,  Julian,  then  six  years  old.  and  his  half-brothur 
Gullus,  then  thirteen  Y<^Rra  of  ago.  Marcus,  bishop  uf  Arc* 
thuAQ,  is  Saul  to  have  concealed  tlieni  in  a church.  AAci 
a time  Constaiitius  oxiled  Gallus  into  Ionia,  and  entrusted 
Julian  to  the  care  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicuincduu 
Julian  was  instructed  in  Greek  litoralure  by  Mariionius,  a 
learned  eunuch,  who  had  been  teacher  to  his  mother  Bu-si- 
lina.  At  the  ogo  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  join 
liU  brother  Gullus  at  Macellum,  a castle  in  Cappad'.mid. 
where  they  vrere  treated  as  princes,  but  closely  waleliod. 
i.Iuliani  Opera,  Epistle  to  the  Athenians.)  The  youthj 
vvero  taught  the  Scriptures,  and  were  even  ordainw  lec- 
turers and  in  that  capacity  publicly  read  the  Bible  in  tlie 
church  uf  Nicomedia.  It  appears  that  Constantius  hud  lh« 
intention  of  making  a priest  of  Julian,  who  had  no  inclina* 
(ion  for  that  profession,  and  wlio  is  supjKKsed  to  have 
already  secretly  ubamloned  the  belief  in  the  Cbrinliuti 
doctrines.  The  death  of  Constuns  and  Cmslantiiie  having 
leA  Cunstontius  sole  master  of  the  Koinuii  world,  that  eiu* 
perur,  who  was  ehildleh.s,  Kent  fur  (mllus.  in  March,  351,  and 
created  him  Cti’sar,  and  he  allowed  Julian  t>*  return  to 
Cunstantinonlo  to  nnish  his  studies.  There  Julian  met 
with  (he  sopni>t  Libunius,  who  aAcrwards  became  his  friend 
and  favourite.  Constantius  soon  after  again  banished  Juliau 
to  Nicomedia,  where  he  became  acqiiainle<l  with  some 
IMatonisi  philosophers,  who  initiated  him  into  their  do(‘- 
trines.  Ho  aAorwurds  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  Athens, 
wbere  he  devotcil  hira.^elf  entirely  to  stuny.  Afier  tho  tra- 
gical death  of  Gullus,  in  355.  Julian,  who  had  again  Ara 
time  awakened  the  jealous  suspicions  of  his  cousin,  was 
recalled  to  court  by  the  influence  of  the  Empre^s  Eusebia, 
his  constant  patruiicss,  when  Constuiitius  named  him  CIC^ar, 
and  gave  him  the  government  of  Gaul,  which  was  then  de- 
vastated by  the  Gcrniaii  tribes,  together  with  his  sister  lloleiia 
to  wife.  Julian  made  four  campaigns  against  the  Germans 
which  he  dUplayetl  great  skill  and  valour,  and  fVeed  Gaul  frotn 
the  barbarians,  whom  he  pursued  across  the  Rhine.  Hu 
spent  hU  winters  at  Liitclia  (Paris), and  became  as  much 
e-teemed  for  his  equitable  and  wise  administration  as  for  hi» 
military  success.  Constantius  always  suspicious,  onlercd 
Julian  to  send  him  back  some  of  the  best  legions  in  Gaul 
fo  bo  employed  against  the  Persians.  When  the  lime  for 
marching  came,  in  the  vear  360,  JiHian  assembled  the 
legions  at  Lutetia,  and  there  bade  them  an  aOcctionale 
farewell,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  iho 
soldiers,  who  saluted  him  as  Augustus.  Julian  imiiic 
diately  sent  messengers  to  Constantius  to  deprecate  lus 
wrath,  but  the  death  of  the  emperor  bappeunig  at  the 
time  leA  the  throne  ojK’n  to  him  (a.d.  301).  lie  proceeded 
to  Constantinople,  when*,  being  proclaimed  emperor  in 
December,  361,  lie  reformed  the  pomp  ami  prodigality 
of  the  household,  issued  several  wise  etlicls,  corruettd 
many  abuses,  and  established  a court  at  Chulcedon  to  i-'t' 
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Te^ti^tc  the  coniluct  of  tho^e  who  had  abused  thoir  influ- 
ence* under  the  prewding  reign.  Unfortunately  somn  in- 
U'lrent  raeii  were  confounded  with  the  guilty ; among  others 
U r>ulu»,  wht>se  eondciuimt  ion  Amiuianua  (b.  xxii.)  deplores. 
Ori'ussutning  the  purple  Julian  Imd  openly  professed  the 
ul<l  religion  of  Rome  and  sacrificed  as  high-priest  to  the 
gods,  and  though  at  the  same  timo  be  had  issued  an  edict 
of  universal  toleration,  he  s«>on  showed  a marked  hostility 
to  the  Christians:  he  took  .the  revenues  from  the  churches, 
ami  ordered  tlvul  those  who  had  as.sisle/1  in  pulling 
down  tho  hciithen  temples  should  rebuild  them.  Tnis  was 
u Signal  fur  u fearful  re-action  and  iwrsecution  against  the 
Christians  in  the  provinces,  where  many  were  imprisoned, 
tormented,  and  even  put  to  death.  Julian  restrained  or 
punisheil  some  of  these  disorders,  but  with  no  very  icoloiu 
ruii'l.  There  wsis  evidently  a delerraineil  struggle  through* 
out  tho  empire  between  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  and 
Julian  wished  for  tho  triumph  of  the  former.  Hu  forbade 
tho  Christians  to  read  or  teach  others  the  works  of  the 
aiitient  classics,  saying  that  as  they  rejecle-1  the  gods  they 
ought  nut  to  avail  themselves  uf  the  learning  and  genius 
of  those  vrbo  bclieve<l  in  themtJuliani  Of<era,  Kpist.  -12, 
Spanbeim's  edition)*  He  alsu  forbade  thoChrUtians  filling 
any  ottico,  civil  or  iniliUry.  and  subjected  them  to  other 
di«abiUUes  and  humiliutioiis.  Julian  lias  been  called  the 
A|H)s(ate,  but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  at  any  )>eriod 
of  his  life  after  his  boyhood  he  had  been  a Christian  in 
liis  heart;  the  bail  example  of  the  court  uf  Conslanlius, 
and  the  i^hisms  and  persecutions  that  broke  out  in  the 
hoaom  of  the  church,  may  have  turned  him  i^taiiist  reli- 
gion itself,  while  his  vanity,  of  w hich  he  hod  a ooiiKiderable 
share,  and  which  was  stimulated  by  the  praises  of  the  so- 
phists, luaile  him  probably  consider  himself  as  destined  to 
revive  both  the  ulu  religion  and  the  glories  of  the  empire. 
That  he  was  no  believer  in  the  vulgar  mytholt^icnl  fables 
is  evident  from  his  writings,  e.Hnecially  the  piece  culled  * The 
Cecsurs,’  a;:d  yet  he  profes-'etl  great  zeal  for  the  heathen 
divinities,  and  he  wrutc  orations  in  praUe  of  the  mother  of 
the  go«ls  and  of  tho  huii.  Making  every  alluwauco  for  the 
dilliculties  of  his  position  and  the  effect  of  early  impressions, 
he  may  be  fairly  charged  with  a want  of  candour  and  of 
justice,  and  with  much  affectation  bordering  u)>un  liv  pucrisy. 
If  we  choose  to  discard  the  invectives  of  Gregory  uf  Niui- 
nnzus,  of  CvtiI,  and  of  Jerome,  we  may  be  alUiweil  at  least 
to  judge  him  by  the  narrative  of  .Amuiianus,  and  by  hts  uwn 
works,  and  the  rc'*uli  is  not  f^avourable  to  bis  moral  rccii- 
tiKh;  or  sidiriety  of  judgment.  A learned  and  very  tein- 
|H-ral«  mwdetn  wnter,  Cardinal  Gerdil,  in  his  ‘Conaidcra- 
lum.s  >ur  Jutieii,‘  in  the  lUth  volume  uf  his  works,  has  so 
judged  him  : be  lias  formed  liis  opinion,  not  on  tho  fathers 
uut  upon  the  accounts  of  Julian’s  panegyrists,  I.abanius  and 
other  licalhun  writers. 

Jidian.  having  resolved  on  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  IVrsians.  rejwired  to  Antioch,  where  he  resided  fur 
iicnerat  months.  Hi.s  neglected  attire,  liis  mieumbetl  beard, 
and  the  philosophical  austerity  of  hi>  habiis,  drew  upon 
him  thesarcosms  of  the  Corrupt  population  of  Antioch.  The 
emperor  revenged  himself  by  writing  a satire  against  them, 
called  ‘ Misopugon,’  and,  what  wu.s  worse,  by  giving  them  a 
ra|>ucious  governor.  He  set  off  on  his  experhtion  wiih  a bril- 
liant aMuy,  rDokom^l  at  63,000  men.  crossed  the  Ru- 
phrnles,  took  several  furtificrl  towns  of  Mesoputaimu,  crossed 
the  Tigris  ami  took  Ctesiphon,  but  hero  bis  progress 
ended.  Tho  close  Roman  legions  were  harasso<l  on  all 
sides  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Persians,  and  rerluced  to 
great  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  Still  they  presc*nted  a 
formidable  front  to  the  enemy,  and  Sapor,  the  Persian 
king,  was  incline<l  to  come  to  terms,  when  in  a skirmish 
between  the  advam*cd  }>usts  of  both  armies,  Julian,  who 
liail  run  to  head  hU  soldiers,  neglecting  to  put  on  his 
euirau.  received  a mortal  wound  from  a iavchn  which 
pierccl  his  side.  Being  carried  to  his  tent  lie  e.vpireil  the 
following  night,  26th  June,  363.  He  dierl  with  |H’rfect  calm- 
nL*ss  and  composure,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  conversing 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  expressing  his  saiisfactinn  a( 
his  own  pa.«t  conduct,  since  he  had  been  at  tho  bead  of  the 
empire.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  ac- 
cording to  his  dire'^tions,  and  his  successor  Jovian  orecteil  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Julian  hail  many  brilliant  and  some  amiable  ipialitios; 
his  morals  were  pure  and  even  austere ; his  faults  wet echictly 
those  of  judgment,  probably  inttuenccil  by  the  impressions 
of  early  youth,  an  ardent  and  somewhat  mystic  imagina- 
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tion,  and  ibe  flutteiy  of  those  arouiid  him.  His  works  con 
sist  of  orations,  satires,  ‘The  C^ars,'  and  about  eighty 
letters,  some  of  which  are  very  interesting.  His  letter  to 
ThemUtius  contains  a treatise  on  the  duties  uf  sovereigns. 
His  narrative  of  his  Gaulish  and  German  campaigns  is  un- 
fortunately lost.  Tho  last  and  beat  edition  of  Julian’s 
works  is  by  Kzeeli.  8pauheira,  Leipzig,  1696.  ful. ; but  it 
does  not  contain  all  tho  letters.  A complete  eilition  of  ilic 
letters  was  miblished  by  L.  H.  Heyter,  Muiuz,  I82K.  8vo. 
There  is  a rrencli  translation  of  Julians  works  by  La 
Bieltei'ic,  luid  a Life  of  him  by  Tourlut. 
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JULl.VN  PERIOD  is  a term  of  years  often  employed  in 
chronology,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  attendant  on 
reckoning  any  time  antecedent  to  nur  tcra.  The  Julian 
Period  consists  of  798(j  ji'urs,  and  is  rcckone»l  us  having 
begun  4713  years  l>efore  our  ®ra ; so  that  tho  present  year 
183«  corresjHjnd*  to  6551  Jul.  Per.  The  a?ra  of  the  crea- 
tion, or  Anno  Mundi,  which  has  been  used  by  Christian  and 
Jewish  writers,  cannot  be  considered  a fixed  point,  as  chro- 
nologisU  and  controversialists  are  not  agreml  as  to  Uic  pre- 
cise time  of  its  commencement,  some  placing  tbe  creation 
4004  yean*  B.C.,  others,  such  as  tlic  earlv  Alexandrian  Chris- 
tians,  5502  h.c..  and  the  Greek>  and  llussinns  at  5508  n c. 
The  Julian  Period  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
lunar  cycle  19.  solar  cycle  28,  and  Roman  iiidiction  15 
[Pkrioi>  ok  Rkvolutiom.] 

JUI.ICH  CLEVR  BERG,  one  of  the  two  piincipal  sub- 
diviaions  of  the  province  of  RlicnUh  Pru-isia,  and  f.irinurly 
considered  a di.siinct  province,  has  an  area  of  3584  sijuure 
miles,  and  n )>opulatiun  uf  1,140,435  inhabitants.  It  is 
’louiideil  on  the  north-west  an<I  west  by  tbe  Netlierlaiid^.  on 
the  m>rlh  en.*>t  and  ca>it  by  Westphalia,  and  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  the  second  suIxliviHion  of  the  province,  rV. 
the  Lower  Rhine.  The  pritu  ipal  river  is  the  Rlitiic,  which 
Is  joimsl  by  the  Sieg,  Wippcr,  KrfU  Ruhr,  and  Lipin*.  The 
Niers,  which  falls  into  the  Mu.->a,  and  the  Altc  Ysscl,  like- 
wi^e  How  ihrougli  parts  of  this  prov  ince.  The  canals  worth 
notice  are  the  Fossa  Eugcniaiio.  which  has  fallen  nearly 
into  ruin,  and  the  North  Canal,  not  yet  completed.  Tlie 
soil  cannot  be  callcMl  fruitful,  except  in  the  vicmiiy  of  tho 
Rhine,  and  in  general  on  the  left  Lank  uf  llie  Rhine,  where 
there  are  extensive  plains;  in  the  part  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  Rhine  (with  the  exception  of  the  small  northern 
tnuUs)  it  is  for  the  must  i^iari  stuny  and  mountainous,  living 
traversed  by  chains  which  are  branches  of  the  Wesierwald. 
But  these  tnouniuinunt  tracts  are  the  seat  of  the  most  llourisli- 
ing  manufactures,  especially  tho  formerdurhy  of  Berg,  where 
the  nmnufactoncs  in  the  circle  of  Klbcrfeld  alone  give  em- 
plo)nieiil  to40.0t)U  persona.  The  Wipperlhul  (valley  of  the 
Wipper).inihis  part,  is  indisputably  the  seat  of  the  most  actiie 
raanufacluriiig  industry  in  (lermany,  where  Elberfcld,  Go- 
marke,  Bannen,  Wipperfuld.  and  Roitcishnusen  now  almost 
form  one  ronnecied  town  ; and  the  finest  buddings  and  tlie 
richest  manufaciories  spring  up  every  year.  On  the  Khine. 
near  Koiiigswinler,  rises  in  singular  forms,  with  seven  sum- 
mits, the  Siehengebirge.  viz.  nearest  the  Rhine,  the  steep 
Drachcnfds,  1473  feet  high;  then  the  Wolkeiilierg.  1482 
feel;  the  Stromliori;.  wiih  a chapel  on  the  lop;  behind 
these,  and  rather  farther  from  the  Rhine,  tlie  Ldwonberg, 
I8'JG  feet  high;  the  Niedor  or  Noniicn-Stromber”;  tho 
Oclberg,  1827  feet  high;  and  the  Hcmniericiw  Rums  of 
anticni  castles  are  still  seen  on  lhe.«e  mouiilains.  This 
main  subdivi<iiun  of  the  Rlumi*‘h  province  coiisUts  of— I. 
the  government  of  Diis'-eldorf.  with  an  are.i  of  21)04  square 
miles,  which  now  (IK3H)  has  766.8.37  inhabitant*^,  or  -371 
to  the  square  mile ; the  city  of  DiNscld.irf  has  21,858  in- 
habitants; 2.  the  govermiient  of  Cologne,  with  an  area  uf 
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1A20  fu^uoro  mUes,  and  a population  of  426,C9‘1  inhabitant!! ; 
tliu  <‘ity  uf  Cotuipiu  ha»  inkulntanla. 

JU'LIUS  I.  surcvfdud  Mart'uti  in  thu  &«;c  of  Kutuc  a.o. 

Atbanasiuft  having  botin  driven  by  thu  Euhvbian 
paily  from  bis  »eu  uf  Alu'xandria.  it  was  agrvud  by  man)  uf 
tliu  K.iAiurn  bishops  that  the  dispute  should  he  sutlk'd  in  a 
rounod  tube  nsseuiblctl at  R.Mne.  Theeouned  wasconvuked 
A.i>.  341).  and  AihunuMUS  appeared,  but  nut  his  adversaries, 
who  convened  unuther  synud  at  Aniiuch.  which  excluded 
Alhanaaius  from  his  see.  Julian  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain.  [Attiana9ius,  St.]  The  general  couneil  uf  Sardica 
wa-^  next  convened,  but  a M.-hisiu  soon  bnike  out  in  that 
a^ti’inbly,  ami  the  parlies  excunmumicaied  each  other. 
This  IS  the  council  whu  h is  saul  to  have  granted  to  the  see 
of  Rome  the  right  of  aibitraoun  m cases  concerning  the 
dcpusilum  of  bishops;  but  this  is  a point  much  controverted. 
Julius  died  in  the  year  3^2.  Two  letters  of  his  to  the  Ku- 
sebians  and  the  Clinrch  of  Alexandria  are  extant.  (Con- 
stant., Ef'isiolte  Roman.  Ptmtif.)  Oihers  have  been  faUely 
altnbuled  to  him,  as  well  as  ten  deereiaU,  which  are 
spurious. 

JULIUS  II.,  Cardiu.U  della  Roveie,  nephew  to  PojH? 
Sixtus  IV.,  succeeded  Pius  111.  m ttie  year  15U.L  He  had 
di.'tinguishcd  himself  tinder  preceding  pouiillcules  by  his 
hauglity  temper  and  warlike  dtiiposiliuii,  which  were  fltler 
for  the  sword  than  the  crosier.  Alter  his  exaltation  to  the 
papal  throne  he  began  by  driving  Ce.sure  Borgia  out  of  his 
ill'goKen  piKsessions  in  the  Romagna ; but  there  he  found 
another  power,  the  Venetians,  who,  during  the  pre  luding 
truuhlc'.  bad  taken  possi>ssion  of  Ravenna,  Rimini,  ana 
other  places.  The  Venetians  offeretl  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
see  of  Rome  for  those  territories,  but  Julius  rcrused,  and 
dcntiindcHl  their  absolute  resliluliuii  to  the  Church.  After 
fruitless  negotiations,  Julius,  in  1508,  made  n league  with 
Iwoms  \1I..  the  Kmperor  Maximilian,  and  (he  dukeuf  Fer- 
rara. against  Venice.  Tins  was  called  the  League  of  Cam* 
brai.  and  its  object  was  the  dcstrmiion  of  the  re|>ublic  of 
Vomccand  the  pariiunn  of  its  territories.  Venice  however 
stood  firm,  alth»nich  its  armies  were  defeated  and  its  terri- 
tories wctc  ravaged  b\  both  Germans  and  French  with  liieir 
usual  atrocity.  At  lost  Julius  himself,  having  recovcretl  the 
town  of  Roma;'na,  perceived  the  itnpiliey  of  uniting  with 
ultramontane  M>vuretgiis  aguinsl  the  oldest  Italian  slate,  and 
ansirdingly  in  February,  iilu.  ho  made  peace  with  Venice. 
Wishing  to  undo  the  mischief  which  he  liad  done,  and  to 
dri\o  the  foreigners,  whom  he  styled  •harbaiians,’  out  of 
Italy,  he  first  sought  to  arm  the  Germans  against  the 
French,  whom  he  dreaded  most,  but  not  succeeilmg,  lie 
called  to  his  aid  the  Swiss.  The  )K>i>c  himself  look  the 
ll.dd  against  the  French  in  Lombardy,  and  attacked  ami 
look  llie  town  of  La  Mirandola,  entering  it  by  a breach, 
ill  January,  1511.  I'hc  next  campaign  wa>  unfavour- 
able to  Julius,  and  he  lost  Bologna.  Hut  in  the  following 
October  his  legates  succeeded  hi  forming  a league,  which 
he  call«^l  'holy.’  with  Ferdinand  of  Spam,  Henry  of  Km;- 
land,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss.  The  campaign  sub- 
.se<{Uont,  ill  15l'2,  was  marked  by  the  battle  of  Ravenna  and 
the  death  of  Ga»<ton  de  Foix,  the  French  romimiixler,  fol- 
lowed by  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Lmibardy. 
But  this  wa.s  effcctetl  by  the  Swiss.  German,  and  Spanwh 
troops,  and  Julius  merely  succeedcil  in  driung  one  parly 
of  foreigners  out  of  Italy  by  menus  of  other  foreigners, 
who  meantime  subverted  the  republic  of  Florence,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Medici.  In  the  midst  of  these  events,  J ulius 
died  of  an  intlammatory  disea.Ne,  on  tho2Ut  February,  121.3. 
He  was  succeeded  bv  Lih)  X.  Julius  was  fond  of  the  flno 
arts:  he  patronized  Brnmantc.  Miehtd  Angelu,  and  Raphael, 
and  ho  began  the  structure  of  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

JULIUS  HI.,  Cardinal  Qiocci,  succeeded  Paul  HI.  in 
155U.  He  re-upened  the  sittings  of  the  Council  uf  Trent, 
which  had  been  suspended  under  his  predecosMir.  He 
iiuarrelhfd  with  France  and  with  Venice,  and  also  with 
Fcnliimnd,  king  of  the  Romans  and  brother  to  Charles  V„ 
and  diet!  in  March,  12.25,  leaving  hchiixl  him  a very  iiulif- 
fereiii  character  uiniked  by  incapacity  and  misconduct. 

JULY,  now  the  seventh,  was  originally  the  hflh  month 
of  the  year,  and  was  culled  by  ihe  Romans,  in  rugartl  to 
lU  iiuinericul  station,  QuintiUs.  Mark  Aniony  altered  the 
name  to  Julius,  the  gentile  name  of  Caius  Ctc-air.  the  Dic- 
tator. who  was  born  in  it.  So  Festus,  * JuUum  mensnn 
afij'<Uarunl  quod  co  mrn*e  tiirttur  Jufinf  ««/*«.' 

in  tbc  old  Latin  or  Allian calendar,  (JuiinilU  had  a com 
pleuient  of  36  days.  Romulus  reduced  them  to  31  ; Numa 


to  30;  but  Julius  Cffsar  restored  (he  day  of  which  Nurnu 
had  deprived  il.  which  it  ha^,  ever  siuce  retained. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancest  rs  called  July  Mfed-mnn,uht 
‘ mead  month,’  frum  the  meads  being  then  in  their  bloom ; 
and  tefiera-Utha  uioriu/A. 'the  latter  mild  month,’ in  eontra- 
diblinctioii  to  June,  which  they  considcre<)  and  named  as 
* the  furiuer  mild  month.' 

On  the  3rd  of  this  month  the  L>og-<lays  arc  iiupposed  to 
begin. 

(Pitisci  Lexifim,  i.  985 ; Brady’s  Cah>miariat  i.  74  ; 

Bosworths  Afif(Iii-Saj:on  Diet.,  v.  * Muiialh.') 

JUMN.A.  [Hindi’stan.] 

JUNC.A'C'K/E.  a small  natural  order  of  Kndogenoua 
])Iants,  so  n.’imcHl  from  J uncus,  the  rush,  which  is  eonsi- 
deied  its  type.  It  is  principally  composed  of  obscure  her- 
baceous plants,  with  brow;i  or  green  glumaix'ous  hexan- 
drous  dowers,  and  would  perhaps  bo  with  mure  piopnety 
considered  a section  of  Liliacefti  than  a bonarutu  order.  It 
forms  one  of  the  transitions  from  complete  Endogens  to  the 
imperfect  gluiuaceous  form  of  that  class. 


JUN(  AGINA'CR/G  atoa  small niid  uiiim|>urlant  order 
of  Kndogens,  consistiru:  of  marsh  plants  with  thin  minute 
scaly  dowers  formed  of  .3  sepals,  3 mftals,  and  as  many 
stamens,  which  on*  opposite  them.  Their  ovaries  are  3 nr 
6 in  numlKT.  contain  each  1 or  ‘i  a-cending  ovules,  and. 
when  ripe,  fonn  a dry  fruit.  The  embrto  ha»  a lateral  shl 
fur  the  cmie^iim  of  the  plumule,  on  which  account  ihc\  ure 
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rcRJinlM  an  allic<!  tn  Ararctu.  TriLlorhin  is  tho  i*i<mmonesl 
{;i-nus  uf  the  order,  and  iuhabiU  the  fresh  or  salt  marshes 
of  mo'<i  part**  of  Eitro|)o. 

J UNCUS  t)DORA'TUS.  In  old  works  on  Materia 
Medica,  m well  as  m mant  modem  ones,  we  find  a fragrant 
plant  referred  to  under  tliis  name,  and  which  U usually 
thought  to  be  a kind  of  grass.  Dr.  Alston  and  some  other 
writers  gave  as  Its  synonyrnes  Famura  camelorum,  Palea 
dc  Media,  and  more  especially  Sclunnunlhua.  under  whicli 
indeed  it  should  be  described,  as  it  is  with  good  reason 
thouitht  to  be  Schtenus  (a%oivog)  of  Dioscorides.  See 
SciicENANTHtTS,  where  also  will  be  descrilted  the  plant 
which  appears  to  be  the  Calamus  ammaticui  of  the  aii' 
lients,  a.H  the  two  are  very  closely  allied. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  named  from  the 
Latin  Juntu.s.  Ovid,  in  his  I^sfi  (vi.  *25),  makes  .luno 
assert  that  the  name  was  expressly  given  in  honour  uf 
horstdfl 

' Ne  tamrn  Iituotpi  rutKHjue  trahaii*, 

Jimliu  k Do>lro  DomiD*  oooirQ 

In  another  part  of  the  Fhtti  (vi.  87)  he  gives  the  derivation 
ci  juniotihus ; as  May  had  been  derived  from  Mqjores. 

* innlis*  nt  Juveoun : qiii  Stit  sale  •rmiai.' 

Those  who  dome  the  name  from  Junius  Brutus,  who  be- 
gun his  consulslup  in  this  month,  forget  that,  according  to 
tra<litiun,  it  hud  received  the  appellaiiun  long  before. 

In  the  old  Latin  or  Alban  calendar  June  was  the  fourth 
niuiith,  ami  consisted  urtweiuy->ix  days.  Romulus  is  suid 
to  have  assigned  it  a complement  of  thirty  days.  Numa, 
who  made  it  the  sixth  month,  ilvpriveil  it  of  one  dnv,  which 
was  restored  by  Julius  Caesar,  since  which  time  it  1ms  re- 
maiiie<l  undisturbed. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  several  names  for  the  month  of 
June  They  lulled  it  se»ir-monatA,  ‘dry  munlh midsumt'r^ 
vumalh, ' miiUummer  month  and  /rrn'lUha-monath,  ' the 
curlier  mild  month,*  in  conirorlistinction  to  July. 

In  this  month  is  the  summer  solstice.  Piii<-cut  tells  us 
that  in  the  Roman  times  the  month  of  June  was  considered 
to  be  ‘ nuptiis  apiissimus.’ 

(Pitisci  lexicon,  i.  y«5;  Brady's  Cttwis  Calendaria^  i. 
71 ; Boswi.rth's  Angh-Saxim  Diet.,  v,  * Monath,*) 

JUNGF.RMANNlA'CEAi,  « rather  extensive  natural 
order  of  Cryplogamic  plants,  or  Acrogeus,  resembling  mosses 


Jun|;urmuub  umaroM,  h%Uy  BuipillUit 
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in  appearance,  hut  very  distinct  fnim  them  in  many  prdnt,. 
of  structure.  Their  foliage  is  much  more  cellular,  their 
seed-vessel,  or  theca,  splits  into  4 valves,  has  no  operculum, 
and  instead  of  a central  column  has  a number  of  tubes, 
each  furnisYicd  internally  with  a double  elastic  spiral  threail, 
and  called  an  riater^  to  which  the  spores  stick,  and  by  the 
nid  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  dis|»cm*d.  The  species 
inhabit  the  trunks  of  trees,  damp  earth,  or  even  the  young 
sh'>(rts  and  leaves  of  other  plants  in  cool  moist  climate^ 
especially  such  as  are  temperate.  Some  have  the  stem  and 
leaf  formed  into  a fhmd.  or  lhallus,  resembling  that  of  a 
lichen,  but  m'^re  commonly  the  species  have  leaves  with 
stipules  at  their  base.  A large  number  of  genera  has  of 
la ,c  been  formed  out  of  the  old  gonus  Jungermannia,  but 
the  opinions  of  botanists  arc  much  divided  ms  to  the  value 
of  these  new  divisions;  and  they  have  not  been  generally 
adopted.  Hooker's  Mf)nngra\>k  qf  the  flrittsk  Jungermatu 
niee  gives  a valuable  account  of  the  species  inhabiting  these 
islands.  A more  recent  account  of  the  whole  Kuropean 
genus  is  to  be  f<*uiul  in  Nees  v.  Esenbeck's  Naturgi'xrhu  hte> 
der  Eurvj>aixrh<nt  Lebermoose,  2 vols.  8vo.  with  plates. 

JUNI'PERUS,  a genus  of  hardy,  evergreen,  w oody 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  (Amifera*.  Its  dis- 
tinctive character  consists  in  its  fbmulo  frucilHcution  being 
succulent,  consoUdatc<l,  mid  reduevd  in  the  number  of  its 
parts  below  wltat  is  usual  in  the  order  to  which  the  genus 
belongs.  Like  other  Conifeno.  its  fruit  is  ctunposC'd  of  scules 
representing  carpels  spread  upim,  and  coUected  in  a spiral 
manner  round  a common  axis.  But  they  are  not  more  than 
six  in  numtier,  generally  three,  and  when  ripe  are  tle^liy 
and  consolidated  into  a body  resi’mbling  a drupe.  In  the 
language  of  the  Phannuco^xitia  they  arc  berries,  in  that  of 
boUvnisls  they  are  termed  Oalbtdi. 

About  twenty  species  arc  known,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  following; 

I.  J.  Communis  (Common  Juniper).  This  is  a romimm 
>UB»i,  with  long,  narrow.  »hurp-pmnte4l  leave.*,  which  are 
concave  and  glaucou.s  on  the  upper  side,  hut  convex  and 
green  on  their  under,  and  wnh  blackish  fVui!.  It  grows 
wild  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and,  as  is  said,  in 
No’lh  America al-so  and  the  north  of  India,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  plants  called  Juniper  by  travellers  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  arc  not  some  other  .species.  O^ca- 
sionally  the  Juniper  becomes  a small  tree.  The  fruit  is 
used  in  considornble  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  gin. 
and  in  medicine  os  a powerful  diuretic;  a kind  uf  beer 
called  geuevrette  is  also  obtaintx!  in  some  parts  of  France 
by  fermenting  it  with  barley.  Oil  of  Jumper,  obtained 
from  the  Galhuli,  is  said  to  be  the  roost  powerful  of  all 
diuretics  in  doses  of  four  drops. 

‘2.  J.  Sabina  (the  Savin).  This  species  is  readily  known 
from  the  last  by  Its  leaves  being  small,  scale-like,  ami  pnssod 
dose  to  tbc  stem,  besides  which,  its  fniit  is  a light  bluish 
green.  It  forms  a compact  gloomy-lookiiig  bush,  in  some 
castM  spreading  near  the  ground,  in  others  acquiring  the 
stature  of  a low  tree.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the  most  sterile 
soil,  and  is  freiiuciitty  met  with  in  this  country  in  shrub- 
beries. Like  the  common  Juniper,  it  is  a iliuretic  and 
uterine  stimulant,  but  is  so  powerful  that  its  use  is  highly 
dangerous,  except  in  the  hands  of  regular  practitioiiers. 
It  U a well-known  violent  cimncnagc^uc.  Oil  of  Savin 
is  a local  irritant,  producing  hli.slers  when  applied  to  the 
skin  ; taken  inlernatly  it  is  dro.'-tic  and  emetic. 

3.  J.  Plrffinituta  (the  red  cedar).  Notwiihstamhng  its 
popular  name  this  is  not  generally  the  plant  that  ykdds  Iho 
cenar  wood  ustxl  by  cabinet-makers  and  pencil  manufac- 
turers. the  Berimida  cedar  being  principally  so  employed, 
ifstim'oor  however  Is  of  great  excellence  and  durability.  It 
is  a native  of  North  America,  from  Cedar  Island  in  Lake 
Champlain  as  far  as  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
chiefly  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  In  general  it  is 
a large  bush;  but  m favuunible  situation.*,  and  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  it  bceumcs  a tree 
4f)  feet  high.  The  branches  of  this  spwu's  aro  erect,  the 
leaves  arranged  in  threes,  small,  scale-like,  and  but  little 
spreading;  the  fruit  is  deep  blue,  covered  with  a mealy 
resinous  powder.  A great  many  fine  plunis  occur  in  this 
country  ; it  is  not  however  with  us  an  object  of  any  import- 
ance to  the  forester,  except  lor  the  sake  of  variety. 

4.  J.  hermmliann  (the  Bermuda  red  cedar).  Very  little 
known  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  its  not  bearing 
the  climate  without  protection,  it  is  a native  of  the  Ber 
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mu<las,  where  it  bccoracs  a largo  tree,  with  a soft  fragrant 
wuo*J,  the  value  of  M'hich  is  well  known  from  its  use  in 
cabinct-ttoik  ami  the  mamilucture  uf  pencils.  It  has,  when 
young,  long  narrow  spreading  leaves  growing  in  threes,  but 
on  the  brant-  hes  of  old  trees  they  become  shorter,  arc  placed 
m fours  and  thus  give  the  shoota  a four-eprnered  appearance. 

Of  the  other  jumpers,  J.  fXcetsarxwCiJ.  are  hand- 

some hartly  Irocs ; J.  LutiUtnica  (the  Gtm  cedar)  is  also  of 
great  beauty,  bet  nuse  of  its  drooping  liabit  and  light  g>ey 
benches,  but  it  will  not  live  long  in  Etrgland  ext-cjit  in  the 
wa^mc^t  of  the  suiilhcrn  counties;  and  J.  Phtrnicca  is  a 
handsome  bush  : the  otiters  are  of  little  moment. 

JU'NIUS,  FR.ANCISCUS.  There  are  two  learned 
pc'iwvins  of  this  name,  father  and  son.  Ibe  father  was  a 
l*n>testant  minister  in  the  Low  Countri<»,  best  known  by  a 
traunlation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  IjUin  tongue,  in  which 
Ivc  was  assisted  by  Tremellitis  whence  it  is  usually  called 
Ibe  version  of  Junius  amlTremellius.  lie  became  professor 
of  iheologv  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  16U2.  His  son.  the 
voungor  l-'rancis  Junius,  of  whom  we  arc  principally  to 
speak,  was  Inu  n at  Heidelberg  in  15sy,  accoinpanieil  his  , 
father  to  Lcuien,  but  soon  relmc|uifihe<l  study  and  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms.  On  tire  ec&sation  of  hostilities  in 
those  countries  in  16i)9  he  gave  up  arms,  and  betook  him- 
self to  literature  as  a profession.  He  came  o^er  to  England 
in  IClO.and  was  soon  entcrlaincrlas  his  librarian  by  Thomas 
Howard,  carl  of  Arundel,  a nobleman  whoso  name,  when- 
ever it  occurs,  IS  found  associated  with  some  gmkl  deed  con- 
nocled  w ith  the  higher  interests  of  man.  Junius  reiudiue  1 
.10  years  in  this  honourable  connection,  during  which  time, 
having  few  distractions  and  an  insatiable  appeiito  for  curious 
knowledge,  he  accutiiulaUMl  vast  stores  of  information. 

The  more  particular  direction  of  his  studies  was  towards 
the  northern  languages,  or  rather  the  xarious  dialects  of 
that  grt*al  language  which  under  the  name  of  the  Gothic 
or  the  Teutonic  seems  to  have  been  snoken  in  the  lemutt^t 
ages  by  the  people  who  inhabited  buin  shores  uflhe  Baltic. 
\Ve  owe  to  him  the  publication  of  by  fur  the  mosl  valuable 
relic  of  the  litenture  of  the  pwtple  who  Hpoke  this  language 
in  what  may  Iki  called  its  purity,  a veisioii  of  the  gospels, 
conummly  culled  Ulidiilus*  Veisiun.  and  the  manuscript 
which  contains  it,  ‘Tlie  Silver  L\»dex.*  Tins  was  priiiU*d 
with  maiiv  learned  notes  ami  other  illustrations  in  IGfii. 
There  isunoihcr  work  of  hU.  publMie<l  in  his  lifetime,  on  the 
• l^uinling  of  (ho  Anlients.’  which  is  a im»st  useful  book: 
hut  the  work  hv  which  he  is  best  known  is  a po^thulnotlH 
work,  not  printed  indeed  till  i:4.1,  entitled  ' Etvmolugicum 
.Vngluanum,*  in  which  we  have  ti  e nvestigution  of  the 
origin  of  nuinerou?*  words  in  the  Eng..^h  language,  relics  of 
the  language  spoken  by  our  Saxon  progenitors.  cnnducte<l 
with  an  oxtiaordmury  apparatus  of  the  knowledge  rei|nired 
in  such  an  undertaking.  It  was  much  used  by  Johnson. 

Junius  lived  to  his  cighty-nmth  year,  dung  in  IC'd,  at 
Windsor,  at  tho  house  of  his  nephew  Isa.vc  Vossius,  another 
of  the  great  names  in  the  list  of  the  really  learned.  lie 
had  formed  a most  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts,  which 
he  be<iueathcfl  to  the  Univemity  of  Oxford,  and  they  are 
now  among  the  lroa>uresof  the  Sodleian  Library. 

JUNIUS’S  LETTERS,  [Francis,  Sir  Phiup.] 

JUNO,  a Roman  divinity,  whose  attributes  are  nearly 
the  Kanie  as  tho%e  of  the  Grecian  Hera.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Kn.ntis  and  Rhea,  the  sister  ami  wife  of  .lu- 
piter,  the  goddess  of  marriage  and  childbirth,  ami  the 
protei'trvsH  of  married  women.  Her  worship  was  of  very 
great  antiquity  at  Argos  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
rclopoiinesus.  Tlic  Samians,  as  well  as  the  Spartans,  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  knowldlge  of  this  deity 
from  Argos  (Pans.,  iii.  13;  vii.  4);  and  the  same  is  said  to 
have  been  iho  case  witJi  the  inliabilautsof  Epidaurus,  ;?igina, 
and  Djaantium  (Muller’s  Donor/s,  i..  p.  4tu,  Eng.  iramh). 
Her  name  al.so  occurs  in  the  early  mythology  of  Corinth. 

The  two  most  celcbratwl  temples  of  Juno  were  at  Argos 
and  Samos;  the  latter  was  the  lurgc.st  Umiple  with  which 
Hcriidoius  was  a*  quuinted  (//cro7.,  tii.  60).  The  Samians 
thernselvc*  denied  that  their  knowlwlgc  of  this  deity  w.^ 
derived  from  Argo.s,  and  aaserletl  that  she  was  bom  in 
Samos.  (/trMS.,  vit.  4 ) 

The  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  forms  a |>rominent 
feature  in  the  wor-«hip  of  this  goddess.  She  wms  trcquvr  tly 
rcprescmeil  veiled  as  a bride,  and  carried  in  procejuuumi. 
like  a bride,  on  a car.  Her  favourilo  birds  ivero  the 
cuckoo  and  (leacock. 

She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  with  the  epithets  Pr<mul>a 


as  presiding  over  marriage ; Lucina,  as  bringing  children 
to  the  light ; and  MoneUi,  as  the  Warner,  to  whom  .a  teinpio 
waserectiKl  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Manlius  Capilo- 
linus  stood  Uav.,  viu  26).  The  origin  of  the  name  Moneta 
IS  given  by  Cicero  in  bis  * De  Divinatione’  (i.  45).  . 

JUNO,  the  third  in  order  of  discovery  of  the  small  pla- 
net-s  discovered  on  the  1st  of  September.  1804.  by  Professor 
Hardjng.  of  GoUingcn.  This  excellent  astronomer,  who 
died  .August  .11,  1834,  ‘was  of  Eiiglbh  extraeiion,  ami  burn 
at  Laueiihiirg  about  the  year  1763.  He  was  originally 
educatisl  fur  the  Protestant  Church;  but  having  become 
tutor  to  the  sun  of  the  illustrious  Schvutur,  he  was  gradually 
attached  to  a.^lrunomy.  and  aficnvards  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  its  practice  and  study.  Having  served  for 
several  years  as  assistant  to  Schrider,  he  became  professor 
of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  1805,  ami 
retaiui'd  that  choir  till  his  demise,  which  catastrophe  was 
hasteneil  by  excessive  grief  al  the  loss  of  his  only  child,  a 
girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  Tho  name  of  this  amiable 
and  active  astronomer  will  known  through  all  ages  as 
the  dibcovertrof  the  planet  Juno ; and  he  compileil  tho  most 
accurate  celc.stiol  maps,  especially  of  those  parts  where 
plancu-i  may  be  expected  to  iqqH^ar,  that  arc  now  cxlanU 
{Royal  Attron.  Sac.  Aurmal  Rej  ort  for  )835.) 

It  was  while  engaged  in  accurate  and  extensive  observa- 
tion of  stars  for  the  puri»ose.  as  it  has  been  expressed,  of 
forming  a zodiac  for  the  two  new  planelb  of  Plazzi  and 
Olber?,  that  Hardmg  discovered  the  third : and  this  process 
gives  the  discovery  a high  degree  of  merit.  [Hkrschf.l.] 
The  planet  was,  as  in  other  casus,  first  supposed  to  be  u 
star,  until  ob*ervulion  ofil  oiilwoorthree  Buccesaivcnight-i 
puinicd  out  its  moliun.  The  planet  itself  is  not  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  it  revulves  round  the  sun  in  about  15U3 
days.  [Astronomy.] 

Jilnnents  o/  Juuo''4  Orbit. 

Epoch  1842,  May,  ill**  b'*  mean  astronomical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

Seimaxin  major  •i‘668947,  that  of  tho  earth  being  assunu  d 
as  iho  unit. 

F.xcenlricity  0*25581182. 

Incliimiion  of  tho  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  1.1®  2'  20"‘3. 

Ixing.  of  ascending  node  170“  56^  From  the  mean 

I/ing.  of  perihelion  . 54  1-2  22  *3/ equinox  of  Iho 

Mean  li>ngiludu  . . 250  50  18  *'>)  Epoch. 

Mean  daily -sidereal  motion  SI3”*76I67. 

JL 'PITER,  the  supremo  Uom.-in  deity,  known  to  the 
Greeks  ns  Zeus,  appears  to  have  been  originally  an  clu- 
nioniul  divinity,  who  was  worshipped  us  the  god  uf  vain, 
snow,  lighining,  &c.  The  et>raoh>gy  of  the  name,  itido 
pendent  of  other  considerations,  would  lead  us  to  this  con 
elusion  ; since  Jupiter  w as  uriginally  rolled  Jov-i»  Pater,  or 
Dies  piier,  or  Diu-ptier,  the  Diu  becoming  softened  in  pro- 
nunciation into  Ju,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  l-,alin  word 
rf/nmur  lias  become  joKrmi/.  Jupiter,  or  Uiiipiter,  would 
therefore  mean  the  father  of  day  or  the  air:  thu  tlrst  part 
of  the  wonl  contains  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  adverb 
diu  and  adjective  diu-rnut.  lliis  is  also  probably  the 
original  meaning  of  tho  Greek  and  though 

«mic  have  conjectured  with  considerable  probability  that 
Jov-is  and  Zeus  are  the  same  both  in  ineamug  and  ely- 
mology  as  the  Latin  word  deu&  There  is  also  a striking 
sunilurity,  though  probably  accideniul,  between  the  word 
JoV-is  and  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  supreme  deity  (rfllT). 

If  there  were  any  doubt  rcs|iectinp  the  original  'meaning  of 
Ju-piter  and  Jov-ia  it  would  bo  sullicienl  to  refer  to  ibosu 
numerous  passages  in  Latin  authors  in  which  the  wonl  is 
Used  in  thu  sicmhcaiion  uf  air  (fur  example,  Horace,  Od.  i., 
1-25;  Ciouro,  De  An/,  Df^or.,  i.  15). 

Cicero  informs  us  {Dr  A’oC  Dfor.,  iii.  21)  that  there 
were  three  deities  of  thu  name  of  Jupiter;  one  the  son  of 
yEthur;  the  second,  the  son  of  Heaven ; and  the  third,  thu 
son  of  Saturn.  The  last  was  worsbippe*!  at  Rome  under 
various  names,  and  many  temples  were  erected  to  his 
honour,  uf  which  the  most  celebrated  was  the  one  on  the 
Canitotine  Hill,  where  he  was  worshipped  under  thu  namo 
of  Jupiter  Optiraus  Maximus. 

The  Roman  poi-ts  attributud  to  .Tupiter  the  snntu  power 
and  attributes  with  which  the  Greeks  investeil  Zeus.  The 
Grecian  Zeus  w. is,  according  to  Hunter,  the  sun  of  Kmtms 
anu  Rhea.  In  order  to  save  herson  frmn  being  destroyed 
by  his  lati-cr,  Rhea  ctiiicealed  him  soon  after  his  birth  in  a 
cave  in  Crete,  w here  ho  pa'sed  the  Or.st  years  of  bis  life. 
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A*  Zeus  grew  up,  Kronos  callwl  to  his  aid  the  Titans,  in 
order  to  feccuro  his  dominions  against  his  son:  b\u  they 
weto  ovcntually  conquered,  and  Saturn  himself  dethroned 
by  the  youthful  ZeUs,  In  ibo  Homeric  poems  Zeus  »s  re- 
presented as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  heavens  and  the 
i-arth ; and  though  subject  himself  to  the  degrees  of  fate, 
his  commands  cannot  he  disobeyed:  his  wisdom  is  inthiite,  I 
and  his  power  irresistible.  His  wife  was  Hera  (Juno),  and  | 
their  children  Hephmstus  (Vulcan)  and  Ares  (Mars).  HU 
won»hip  was  widely  diffused^throughout  Greece.  | 

Jupiter  was  usually  represented  os  sealed  on  an  ivory  j 
throne,  with  a sceptre  in  his  left  hand  and  a thunderbolt  in  ; 
his  right.  The  eagle,  his  favourite  hinl,  was  generally  ' 
placed  by  the  sule  of  the  throne.  I 

JUPITER,  the  name  of  one  of  (he  old  planets  the 
largest  of  all  the  bodies,  except  the  sun,  in  the  solar  sys- 
teiu.  The  astronomical  history  of  this  planet  (or  of  any  ; 
other,  except  the  newly-disoovered  small  planets)  is  so 
completely  entangled  in  that  of  the  progress  of  astronomy 
in  general  and  pure  mathematics,  that  it  would  be  useless 
t4»  attempt  any  sep.nralion.  In  the  article  Gravitation 
will  be  fouiul  the  most  remarkable  points  of  what  an  astro* 
iiomer  would  cull  the  theory  of  Jupiter,  meaning  the  cx- 
tdiinaiion  of  his  motions  by  means  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
\Ve  shall  here  confliic  ourselves  to  the  statement  of  the 
elements  of  tiie  planet’s  motion,  and  that  of  the  satellites. 
.Aht^nomy;  Galilko.]  See  also  Bail) ’«  'Astronomical 
ubles  and  Formula?,*  and  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  ‘ Astronomy.’ 

Tlie  figure  of  Jupiter  is  suflicientiy  oblate  to  api»ear  of  a 
sensibly  splieroidui  form  in  a mwlerule  telest-upe;  the 
axis  of  revolution  being  to  the  equatorial  diameter  in  the 
proportion  of  167  to  177.  Tbcapparenteqiiaturial  diainotur 
varies  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a minulu,  being 
.'{G'''7«1,  when  the  plauel  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  the 
earth.  The  real  e<|iiatorial  diameter  is  lO’bC  tiroes  that  of 
the  earth,  or  upwards  ufBS.OOO  miles.  It  is  nearly  i:iOU  times 
as  large  as  the  earth,  and  its  mean  density  is  nearly  the  same 
us  that  of  the  sun,  or  aliout  one  quarter  of  that  of  the  earth. 

The  mass  of  Jupiter,  from  the  time  of  Newton  to  the 
present,  was  supposed  to  be  to  that  of  the  sun  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2 to  2141 ; but  the  recent  observations  of  various 
ustrunutners,  concluding  with  those  of  Mr.  Airy  contained 
ill  the  late  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical 
Society,  make  it  somewhat  greater.  Mr.  Airy’s  result  is 
that  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  to  that  of  the  sun  in  tlio  pro- 
portion of  I to  104f*‘  77,  or  2 to  2094  nearly. 

The  planet  revolves  on  its  axis  in  9*>  49*’ 7,  and  the 

inclinulion  of  its  e<tuator  to  the  ecliptic  is  3**  i’  30".  Its 
light  and  heat  are  to  ti^pse  of  the  earth  as  37  to  1000. 

Elemetits  qf  the  Orbit  of  Jupiter, 

Kpoch  1799,  December  31,  12^  mean  astronomical  time 
at  Paris. 

Sciuiaxis  major  5*20115524,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
sumed as  the  unit. 

Kxcentricily  0481621  ; its  secular  incrca&e  (or  increase  in 
100  years)  *0001694. 

inclination  of  the  orbit  to  Utc  ecliptic  1^  18'  52" ; its  se- 
cular diminution  23". 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  eouinox  of  the  c]>och  (1.)  of 
the  ascending  nixle  98®  25'  4-r'‘90;  its  secular  increase 
< combined  with  the  precession)  3430";  (2.)  of  the  perihelion 
1 1*  7'  38"*  26  ; its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the  pre- 
cession) 57lo";  (3.)  of  the  planet  (mean)  8l®  52'19"*3J. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  365^  day's  109256"*  59;  sidercul 
revolution  4332’ 564821 2 mean  solar  ^ys. 

Tliu  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  appear  to  revolve  on  axes, 
each  in  the  time  of  its  revolution  round  the  planet,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  our  moon.  The  elements  of  their  orbits 
ureas  follows  (Baily,  Tobies  and  Furmul<c)‘.  the 

units  of  time,  length,  and  mass  being  the  earth's  mean 
.solar  day,  the  planet’s  equatorial  semidiamoter,  and  the 
planet’s  mass. 
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Tlic  first  salellilo  has  no  sensible  exccntricity,  and  its 
orbit  is  very  nearly  indeed  in  the  plane  of  Jupiter’s  equator. 
The  secomi  has  no  sensible  exceulrieity  ; the  inclination  of 
its  orbit  to  the  planet’s  couutor  is  under  half  a mmule,  and 
its  nodes  have  a retrograde  revolution  of  aliout  thirty  years. 
Tlie  third  has  a small  but  very  variable  exccntricity,  and 
the  lino  of  apsides  has  a direct  but  variable  rootiini.  The 
inclination  of  its  orbit  is  under  a quarter  of  a minute,  and 
the  nodes  make  a retrograde  revolution  in  about  142  yc.irs. 
Tlie  fourth  has  a greater  cxcentricity,  and  the  direct  mean 
motion  of  its  apsides  is  nearly  thrce-quarlers  of  a degree 
per  annum.  The  nodes  made  bv  its  iirbit  with  that  of  the 
planet  have  a direct  motion  of  4J  minutes  per  annum,  and 
the  iiicjinatiim  of  the  orbit  to  Uml  of  Jupiter  is  3®  nearly. 
8ir  J.  Herschel  gives  as  the  mean  apparent  diameter  of  the 
planet  and  satellites  3»"'327,  1"'1U5,  O'  *911,  l"'488,  and 
l"*-'!;  and  as  the  diameter  in  miles,  87,000,  2508,  2068, 
3377,  -iaao. 

In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  angle  by  which 
I Jupiter's  equator  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  of  the  near- 
' ness  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  to  the  plane  of  the  ©equa- 
tor. all  the  satellites,  except  the  fourth,  which  sometimes 
escapes,  undergo  one  eclipse  oucc  in  every  revolution. 
Since  [Eclipsx]  this  is  caused  by  the  entry  of  (he  aatelliio 
into  Jupiter’s  shadow,  the  eclipse  is  independent  of  the 
earth's  nosiiion,  and  thu  observation  can  certainly  be  made, 
unless  Jupiter  be  too  near  to  the  sun.  It  is  found  tIuU  an 
immersion  or  emersion  is  not  vUible.  generally  speaking, 
unless  Jupiter  be  asmiich  a.s  8®  aWve  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  as  much  as  8®  below  it.  It  never  hap]KMis  that  both 
tlie  immersion  and  emersion  can  be  observed,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  satellite,  and  rarely  in  that  of  the  second;  though 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  third  ami  fourth.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  planet  itself  always  hides  a part  of  its  own  shadow,  and 
the  first  satellite  is  so  near  the  planet  that  it  must  cither 
enter  or  leave  the  shadow  behitm  the  jdaiiel:  which  also 
liap]H.*ns,  for  the  moat  part,  in  the  case  of  the  second  satel- 
lite. Before  the  planet  is  in  opposition  its  shadow  is  on  the 
western  side  of  lluf  planet,  and  after  opposition  on  llio 
eastern ; while  before  the  opposition  immer&iona  only  are 
visible,  and  after  opposition  emersions,  in  the  ca'^e  of  the 
first  and  sci'ond  satellites.  The  eclipses  of  the  four  sevcml 
satellites  last  about  *2f.  *2).  3:^.  and  44  hours,  one  lime  with 
another.  For  the  use  of  these  eclipses  in  determining 
l.ONMTi'DK,  SCO  that  word. 

When  .lupiler  is  in  or  very  ncaropiio&itioii,  the  planet  itself 
hides  its  own  shadow  entirely,  so  tliat  both  immersion  into 
and  emersion  out  uf  the  shadow  may  he  invisible  from 
the  interposition  of  the  pluiiet ; so  that  wc  then  haro  the 
eclipse  of  an  etdipse.  And  when  the  batellitc  pusses  between 
the  sun  ami  the  planet.  Its  shadow  may  throw  a spot  on  the 
planet  into  darkness,  which  spot  will  niqienr  to  pass  over 
the  disc  of  the  planet.  I.oistlv,  a satellite  may  i>ass  be- 
tween the  planet  and  the  earth,  in  %vhich  ca^e  it  is  seen 
sometimes  as  a bright  and  sometimes  as  a dark.  s{K>t.  Tlie 
times  of  all  these  appearances  are  predicle<i  m the  Nautical 
Almanac. 

JURA,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  district  of  Isla 
and  shire  of  Argyle,  bounded  on  thu  east  by  the  Sound  of 
Jura,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Islu.  Its  greatest  length 
is  less  than  thirty  miles,  and  its  average  widUi  about  seven 
inile^,  being  comprised  between  the  iaiitudes  of  55®  50'  and 
56®  10'  north.  Olid  belwi-cn  the  longitudes  5®  45' and  6*  5' 
west.  The  island  is  a continuous  mountain  range,  elevated 
towards  thu  south  into  five  distinct  points,  of  which  the 
three  principal  are  called  the  Paps,  amt  rise  to  the  height  of 
1083  feet.  The  Hat  land  lies  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  and  is  eslimaicrl  at  less  than  oncAwentieth  of 
the  entire  siurfucc:  (ho  rest  consists  of  tracts  of  mountaiii 
pasture,  intersected  by  many  mountain  torrents,  ami 
scarcely  inliubilcd.  Be-sides  the  gieat  inlet  of  Loch  Tarbet, 
the  coast  line  is  indented  with  sevenil  bays  and  bar- 
Ihiurs,  the  chief  uf  which  are  Small  Isles  and  Lowland- 
man's  Bay.  On  the  westeiii  shore  are  found  large  quan- 
tities of  fine  sand,  which  is  much  in  request  in  thu  luu- 
nufacture  of  glass.  Large  Hocks  of  sheep  and  goats  ur«  fed 
upon  the  mountains,  where  also  may  be  seen  occasionally 
red  deer,  grouse,  and  other  game.  This  island,  with  Iho&c 
ofCollunsuy,  Scarba,  Oronsay,  and  five  other  isles,  consti- 
tute the  purLsh  of  Jura,  which,  in  1831,  contained  1312 
inhabitants,  the  greater  i>art  of  whom  were  employed  in 
fishing.  (MacCulloch’s  Highlands ; Beauties  of  Scotland  • 
PofMAtim  Returns^  &c.) 
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.lORA.  a dyparUnenl  tn  the  canjern  part  of  France,  on 
tile  rrtiiiliei*  toward  .Switrerlntid.  It  is  bminded  on  thu 
tiortli  bv  the  department  nf  Haute  SaOnc : on  the  north-east 
b\  tiuit  of  Uouhs ; on  the  east  by  Switzerland  : nn  the  sooth 
bi  the  deparlmem  of  Ain;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Saflne  cl 
J^iiro;  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Cote  d’Or.  l*be 
greatest  length  is  from  north  to  south,  from  the  bunk  of  the 
Oignon  near  its  junction  with  the  Saone,  to  that  of  the  Ain 
at  the  junction  of  the  Valoux,  Ti  miles  ; its  greatest 
breadth,  at  right  angle^  to  the  length,  is  from  the  bank  of 
the  Seillc.  where  it  touches  the  frontier,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  N'-'teroy,  about  41  miles.  Tlie  area  of  the  depart- 
ment IS  estimated  at  bfjuare  French  leagues,  or 
s4|uare  English  miles,  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish county  of  Northunilierland.  The  population  by  the 
census  of  1831  was  3I'2,^U4,  by  that  of  183r>.  316, 3A5,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  dve  years  of  2861 ; and  giving  (in  I83(i) 
1 li  I inhahitunts  to  a &t|uare  mile.  In  density  of  population 
the  department  is  just  equal  to  the  average  of  France,  and 
superior  to  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  com- 
pared it.  Lons-le-Saunier,  the  chief  town,  is  in  46"  4(j'  N. 
lat.  and  5"  33  E.  long..  214  miles  in  a straight  line  south- 
co'«t  of  Faris,  or  241  miles  by  Provins,  Troyes.  Dijon,  and 
DAIn. 

Th'i  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  department 
art?  inouiilainous : the  northern  and  western  arc  more 
level.  The  .Tura  Mountains  traverse  the  department  and 
form  three  ridges  of  different  elevatuins  running  frmii  nortli- 
ca^t  to  south-west.  The  loftiest  siiinmils,  lying  along  the 
Swiss  fnmtier.  have  on  average  elevation  of  nearly  4lHiO 
feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  six  months  In  the  year: 
they  present  no  sod  capable  of  cultivation.  The  second 
i-iilge,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  forests  and  thickets 
of  pine.  juni|Hir.  and  box,  has  some  fertile  valleys  and  pas- 
ture grounds.  The  lowest  ridge  is  covcrerl  with  soil  every- 
where of  goo<l  ((ualiiy,  and  increasing  in  depili  and  feruhiy 
a.s  it  approaches  the  plain,  which  oceupit'S  the  rest  of  the 
department 

The  ileparlment  belonga  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the 
Hlifinu:  and  the  principal  stream-i  are  the  Oignon,  the 
Doubs.and  iheScille.atlluenUof  the  Sadne.  which  joins  the 
Klionc  at  Lyon:  and  the  .\iti,  which  falls  into  the  Rhdne 
several  miles  above  that  city.  The  Oignon  flows  for  a few 
miles  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  department,  which 
it  separates  from  that  of  Haute  Sadne.  The  Daubs  flows 
through  the  northern  port  of  the  department  in  a south-west 
direction  p.nsi  Dole. 

The  fk'ille,  which  rises  in  the  lower  slopes  of  the  .Jura, 
near  the  centre  of  the  department,  waters  the  western  side. 
The  Ain  rises  iust  m the  southern  pari  of  the  «lcpartmeiit 
amid  the  heights  of  the  Jura,  not  far  from  St.  Claude, 
and  (lows  flrsl  north,  then  west,  and  then  south  into  the 
department  of  Ain.  None  of  the  rivers  of  the  denartmcnt 
are  navi:.mble  except  the  Ain  for  about  seven  or  eight  miles. 
There  is  one  canal,  that  which  unite*  the  Rhdne  and  the 
Ithine,  about  26  miles  of  wlpt-h  are  in  the  dejKirimcnt.  Ti 
jMisSiH  from  the  Saunc  to  the  valley  of  the  D»>uhs  near  Dole, 
and  follows  life  course  of  that  valley  into  the  department  of 
Doubs. 

The  principal  road  in  the  department  is'  (hat  from  Paris 
liy  Dijon  to  Genera.  It  enters  fhedeparlment  on  the  north 
side  helrveen  Auxonne  (dcp.  of  Cdte  d’Or)  and  DGlc,  passes 
through  Dole,  Mont-sous-Vuudrey.  Poligny,  Montrond, 
Chami>agnole.  Maisnn  Neuve,  St.  LnuHoil,  Morey,  Les 
K»U!u»cs.  and  La  Valtay : between  these  last  two  towns  it 
cm»s<>s  a part  of  Swiueilaral.  and  heyond  {..a  Valtay  enters 
the  department  of  Ain.  A branch  of  this  road  runstoLons- 
)c-.Saunier.  and  rejoins  the  high  road  at  8t.  Lniireiit;  other 
branches  lead  to  Arb<ns  and  Salins;  roads  lead  from  Dole 
tind  Dius-le-Saunier  to  other  town*  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
liouring  departments.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  govern- 
ment r>'ads  IS  2ti6  miles,  of  which  about  iwu-thinls  are  out 
nf  repair,  and  une-sixlh  unflnisheiL  leaving  only  one-sixth 
in  a fit  state  for  use.  The  Routes  D<'par(enientales  have 
nn  nggreguto  length  of  338  miles,  all,  except  seven  miles  of 
unfiiiished  niad,  in  good  repair.  The  hye-road*  and  paths 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  3600  miles.  The  de- 
par'ment  would  lie  rather  better  furnished  with  roads  than 
the  average  of  the  departments,  if  they  were  kept  in  proper 
repair. 

The  ntirth-wcstorn  portion  of  the  department  is  occupied 
by  the  strata  above  the  ch.ilk  ; the  rest  of  the  d<  parlmcnt 
by  the  strata  between  Uiv  chalk  and  the  new  red  or  salifer- 


ous sandstone : the  chalk  formation  itself  docs  not  Rp|>enr 
to  orru]»y  any  part  of  the  surface.  {Cartf  Phytufue  rt  Mi- 
nhrtiU)sv]Uf  #/<■  Franrt- ; AOa*  to  Malle  Bnm‘s  Prrrif 
(Jt-onro}  hir.)  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  deparimcnt  me 
considerable.  Many  irun-mincH  are  worked  ; lead  and  coal 
an?  found,  but  not  worked,  and  there  are  some  traces  of 
gold.  Various  specie*  of  marble  of  groat  variety  and 
beauty,  and  alabaster,  are  quarried;  also  lithographic 
stones.  Peat  is  dug ; and  there  are  several  brine  springs 
the  water  of  the  springs  of  Salins  yiehls  16  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  salt. 

Tl»c  climate  of  tho  department  varies  materially  in  differ- 
ent parts,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  In  ge- 
neral tho  winters  are  long,  owing  to  tho  snow  which  remains 
on  the  mountains  till  April;  and  the  tcmt>erature,  even  in 
the  plains,  is  colder  than  the  latitude  wouiu  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. The  spring  U short,  and  the  sunmicr  hot : the  air, 
which  ill  the  plain  is  moist  and  close,  is  fresh  and  pure  on 
the  lower  slopes,  and  «lry  and  keen  in  the  higher  ridgex, 
where  the  season*  arc  rtKhiced  to  two,  n winter  of  eight 
montlis  ami  o summer  of  four. 

The  agriculiurai  produce  is  sufllrieni  for  the  consumption 
of  tlic  department.  Tlie  harvcala  in  the  plain  are  very 
ahiiiidant,  and  consist  of  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  maize. 
On  the  lower  hilU  they  consist  of  barley,  oats,  maize  : rape 
seoii  is  also  grown  here.  In  the  higher  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tain*, where  there  is  any  cullivaiion,  iho  crops  are  very 
scanty : some  barley  and  oats,  and,  in  favourable  spots,  n 
little  wheat  anti  hemp,  are  grown.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  iiiouiitairis.  and  the  quantity  of 
wine  produced  is  greater  than  the  con»«tn]’tiiin.  It  is 
chiefly  while  wine,  and  is  of  good  quality  ; that  of  Arbois 
it  creaming  and  sparkling,  like  champagne.  The  walnht  is 
raised  on  the  lower  hills.  The  quantity  of  wiwdland  is  con- 
feiderahle : the  principal  forests  arc  tKat  of  (/haux.  in  the 
northern  part  of  tlie  department,  belwwii  the  Oignon  and 
tin?  Loue:  and  tho  contignons  forests  of  Moydon.  Arbois, 
and  Puhgiiy,  in  the  centre  of  the  department.  The  trees 
ore  chiefly  the  pine  and  the  oak. 

The  quantity  of  horned  cattle  is  gicat,  especially  of  cows. 
The  butler  is  very  grwid,  and  much  cheese  is  made.  The 
number  of  sheep  is  coraparatively  small:  the  long-wooHed 
English  shex-'p  have  howrever  been  lately  introtluced,  and 
with  g-Kid  succoia.  Horses  are  tolerably  numerous,  and 
some  mules  are  brtsl.  Poultry  and  bec.s  are  objects  of 
considerable  attention,  e^pecinllv  bees  in  the  mountain 
country,  where  they  yield  excellent  honey.  The  forests 
yield  game  and  wihf  animaU.  including  the  wild  hmir.  the 
wolf,  tlie  fallow-det‘r,  and  a few  roebucks;  and  the  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  with  flsh.  especially  excellent  crayflsh. 

llie  department  is  divid(?d  into  four  arrondissements,  as 


follows 
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It  i*  dividinl  into  thirty-two  i 

cantons,  or 

district*  under  : 

justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondi?>«cmenl  of  Lons-le-Samiier  are  I-ons-le- 
Souiiieron  the  Vadle  {fx>pula1ton  in  1*36,  76&4);  Orgclei, 
near  the  Valouzo  (pup.  1928  town,  2367  whole  cunimuiioj, 
St.  Amour,  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  department 
(iMip.  1957  town,  2596  whole  commune).  ScelhOres,  on  the 
iirene.  a feeder  of  the  Smile;  HltMterund.  Arluy.  and  Clui- 
leatt  Cluilon,  on  or  near  thu  Seillu  ; Conliege  on  the  Vnille  ; 
Clairvaux,  on  the  Drouene,  a feeder  of  the  Ain : Cousancu. 
on  a ,*niall  alHuenlof  the  Solnan.  a tributary  of  the  Seillc 
bidonging  to  the  adjacent  department  of  SuAne  ami  Loire  ; 
Gigiiy  and  St.  Julien,  on  the  Suran,  a fei^der  of  the  Ain  ; 
uml  Arinthaux,  or  Arinthod.  near  the  Valuu$^e. 

Limi»-le-Saunier,  the  capital  of  tho  deparimcnt,  took  it* 
rise  in  the  fourth  century  from  the  salt-works,  which  arc  still 
of  great  importance.  It  is  situated  at  thoconttinmce  of  three? 
small  stream*  in  a feriilo  valley,  surrminrlcd  by  vineyards. 
Tlio  principal  budding*  are  the  church  on  the  parailc.  a fine 
hospital,  capable  of  accomnuKkiting  a hundred  and  fifty 
patients,  aim  the  salt-work-*.  There  are  neat  fourilain*,  u 
library,  a museum,  a high-*chool.  a theatre,  .1101  an  agricul- 
tural society.  Lons-lc'Saunior  is  one  of  tho  chief  places 
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of  trado  in  the  department:  a considerable  quantity  of 
paper,  eunl*buard,  leallier,  cheese,  and  iron  is  luiuiutucUned 
III  the  town  or  neighboutliuuil.  At  St.  Amour  several  fes* 
livats  and  usaues,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest 
anti(|uity,  arc  still  ubserveil.  Arinlhaux  is  built  on  the  site 
of  an  anliuni  Gaulish  temple.  Clairvaux  was  rurmi;rly  ce- 
lebrated fur  its  abbey.  [CpAiRVAUX]  In  lU  neiglibour* 
hood  are  considerable  iron-works,  whore  nails  are  uianufac- 
lured  by  machinery. 

Iti  the  arrundissomoiit  of  Poligny  are,  Pohgny,  on  the 
Glantine  (population,  in  lb36,  t>49'i),  Arboi.<i.  near  (he 
source  of  the  Vioillo,  a small  attluent  of  the  Cuisaiice  (pop. 
0464  town.  6741  wliule  commune),  Salins,  on  the  Kurieuse 
(pop.  j759  town,  65)4  whole  commiine),  and  Nozeroy.  on  a 
small  feeder  of  the  Ain. 

Poligny  uppears  to  have  been  a place  of  somo  note  in  the 
latter  period  of  (he  Roman  empire,  uiid  is  perhaps  the  Ca.v 
iruin-Olinum  of  the  Notiliu  Imperii,  the  residence  of  the 
Koniaii  governor  of  the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 
Puligiiy  was  the  summer  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bour- 
gu^iiu.  This  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  .’ind  U adorned 
with  several  fountains,  which  conlnbiue  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  hosiery,  nails, 
cartneiiwure,  and  turnery  wares  in  wood  and  metal.  I'ho 
environs  of  the  town  arc  rich  in  monuments  of  antiquity  : 
nmong  them  are  two  druidical  stones,  which  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  surrounding  peasantry  still  supposes  to  revolve 
on  Ihi’ir  renlrea  at  tho  yearly  celebration  of  the  midnight 
mass.  There  are  the  remains  of  vast  Roman  buildings, 
Uie  purpose  of  which  is  unknown.  ArboU  is  n handsome 
town,  thu  inhabitants  of  which  manufacture  paper  and 
t>urcelain.  Tho  town  h:is  many  relics  of  Gaulish  and 
iiomau  buddings,  and  tho  rums  of  an  antiunt  castle  of  thu 
middle  ages.  Large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  (lowers 
are  grown  round  Arbois.  The  wine  ba.s  been  noticed 
alixmdy.  It  was  tlie  birthplace  of  Pichegru.  Salins  owes 
its  name  and  prosperity  to  its  brine-springs,  which  were 
wuU  known  us  early  as  the  sixth  century.  This  town  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  a.O.  Ib25.  The  hospi- 
tal, the  high-seboul,  and  the  salt-works  were  almost  the  only 
buildings  ihat  escaped  destruction,  except  in  the  suburbs, 
which  were  not  injured.  The  loss  in  bouses  and  furniture 
was  estimated  at  3U(J,0UUf.  Subscriptions  were  upeiieil  all 
over  France,  and  above  ftO.tiOOf.  was  promptly  subscribed: 
the  inhabitants  energetically  betook  themselves  to  the  re- 
binldnig  of  the  town;  by  day  they  worked  at  clearing 
uway  the  ruins,  and  at  night  they  assembled  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  high-school  to  receive  instructions  from  a 
fcllaw-townsman,  a soldier  who  hod  been  educated  in  thu 
Polytechnic  school  at  Paris,  in  ihoso  principles  of  geometri- 
cal und  mechanical  science  which  tvould  eoablc  them  to 
i*ebuild  their  bouses  in  the  easiest  ami  most  economical 
manner.  Salms  wa.s  rebuilt;  a wide  street,  with  a fuol- 
pavemeril.  on  unustnl  thing  in  France,  uxtends  (he  whole 
length  of  thu  town,  and  lUere  are  tountaiiis  in  the  own 
spaces,  of  simple  eonstruetkm,  but  in  good  taste.  The 
houses  are  well  built.  Salins  is  walled  and  defended  by 
two  forts.  Fort  St.  Andre  and  Fort  Belin. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Claude  are  St.  Claude,  on 
the  Bienne  ()iop.  in  1836,  52-161,  Moyraus,  near  tho  Ain, 
and  Moroz,  near  tho  Bienne,  on  a torrent  called  the  Bief  de 
l:i  Chaille,  which  Hows  into  that  river  St.  Claude  is  de- 
scribed elsewheru.  [Claudk.  8t.]  Mores  is  in  along  defile 
of  thu  J lira,  so  narrow  as  barely  to  allow  thu  requisite  width 
for  the  street  and  the  houses  that  skirt  it  on  each  side, 
behind  which  the  mountains  ri^e  ulmost  |Ktrpendictilurly  to 
thu  height  of  120U  feel.  Brass  wire,  pins,  clocks,  walchon, 
and  roasting-jacks  arc  made  aero. 

In  thu  ormndissemcnt  of  Dole  are  DAle  (poti.  in  1836, 
iO.137),  and  Rochefort,  on  the  Doubs ; and  Cliaussin  on 
tiiu  Uuruin.  Diile  is  described  elsewhere.  [Dole.]  The 
other  two  towns  are  unimportant. 

The  manufacture!)  of  the  department  are  carried  on  with 
great  activity.  There  are  several  iron  works.  Wrought 
and  cast  iron  and  steel  are  mamifacturcil : nails  and  heavy 
iron  goods  are  made.  Clocks  and  waU-hes,  Kpectacle-fruineis 
und  ruitsiing-jaok.s  are  nuule  at  Morez.  at  Funcino  le  Haul, 
and  Funcine  lu  Bas,  in  the  arruudissemcnt  of  Poligny.  In 
the  arrondtAsement  of  St.  Claude,  turnery  wares,  and  toy.s  in 
ivory,  li’me,  box,  and  other  woods,  burn,  £cc.  arc  made.  At 
Sept  Moucel,  in  the  same  arrondissemont,  five  hundred  per- 
sud-.  are  ouguged  lu  the  manufacture  of  artificial  gums.  Tho 
>thci  manuiaeiurea  of  the  deimrtmoiit  are  cotton  stockings, 


hatA,  coarse  linens,  chamois  and  other  leather,  paper,  braniiy, 
glue,  mineral  acids.  H>up.&.c.  The  chief  eX(H)rU  coiwi.st  of 
the  above-mentioned  articles,  es]>eriaUy  iron  goods,  toys, 
and  watches;  wme,  limber,  and  deals:  hona-s  fur  the  ca- 
valry, and  hnriicd  cattle.  ,\  number  of  the  inhabitants 
emigrate  yearly  to  other  parts  of  France,  and  follow  the 
calling  of  litne-burners,  plasterers,  bemp-dressers,  and  cur* 
riurs:  returning  homo  at  the  time  of  harvest 

'Tliis  department  forms  the  diocese  of  St.  Claude,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a sutiVagaii  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon 
et  Vienne:  it  is  in  the  ^unsdiclion  of  the  (jour  Koyulc,  and 
the  circuit  of  thu  .Academic  Cmversitairc  of  Bo^anijon.  und 
is  cumpreheiided  m the  sixth  uiiltiarv  division,  of  which  tho 
heiid-quartcrsare  at  Bo!)an9un.  Itrcturns  four  memliers  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  the  third  in 
France.  Of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  tiiililary  census 
of  ls‘iB-29,  sevenly-lhree  in  every  hundred  could  read  and 
write. 

This  department  furmed  part  of  the  territory  of  thu  fie- 
quani,  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  great  Celtic  stock. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  mude  part  uf  the  province  of 
Ma.xima  8oi[uanoruin.  a siilxiivistim  of  Gallia  Liigdunensis. 
orCeliica.  It  subsequently  | assed  into  the  humla  of  the 
Burgundians  und  the  Franks;  and  in  themiddlu  ages  made 
purl  of  the  province  uf  thu  county  of  Bourgogne,  or  Francho 
Cumle.  [Boukooonk  ; BoRonxniANs  . Fkancb,  Franchb 

Ck).Ml*TK.J 

.lUR.A  MOUNT.^INS-  The  range  uf  elevated  ground 
to  which  this  name  peculiarly  applies  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Lakes  of  Geneva  mid  Neufcliiltel,  and  may  ho  described  us 
n brrad  limestone  ridge,  swelling  at  several  i • iiits  lu  more 
than  5tl0y  feet  above  the  « a.  Tlie  Mont  Dole,  north-west 
of  Geneva,  is  al>ont  5jUU  feel,  and  the  Molil  Reculet,  west 
of  Geneva,  is  still  higher.  If  to  tins  region  we  give  the 
name  of  t!iu  'S^viss  Jura,*  the  continuaiiou  uf  ttie  same 
limestone  cnunlry  th  -ugh  Siiabia  and  Frannmia  will  bo 
properly  disluiguished  as  iiiu  ' GK>rman  Juio,'  rksiiig  in  tho 
Raiihc  .-Vlp.  near  Uhn.  to  240U  feel  above  the  sea.  The 
general  direction  of  those  calcareous  mutinlaiiis  is  norlh- 
castw‘nnl,  but  in  Franconia  it  changes  to  a iiorthviurd 
course;  ilicir  iKiundarios  are  Uttie  sinuous ; their  breadth 
averages  about  2U  iiuh>.  and  from  the  vicinity  uf  Bumherg 
to  the  passage  of  the  Rlimu'  the  lengih  exceeds  4U(J  imlcN. 
In  a south-westward  dirociiun  similar  limestone  rocks  extend 
to  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne,  about  140  miles  lurther,  mak- 
ing the  whole  range  o'  the  Jura  and  its  phvkicallv  related 
rucks  aliuut  550  miles. 

Nearly  parallel  to  the  Swiks  and  Gorman  Jura  on  the 
south,  calcareous  rocks,  belonging  to  the  !)ame  geulugical 
mra,  rangu  in  iVont  uf  the  primary  recks  of  the  Alps,  from 
Chamhery  to  Vienna,  mure  than  5l)U  miles;  and  similar 
ranges  uf  the  same  strata  occupy  the  right  side  of  the  Saune 
and  live  left  uf  the  Meurtbe  and  Muscllo,  and  connect 
themselves  with  the  oolites  which  encircle  the  basin  of 
Paris.  Thus  the  Helvetic  Jura  occupies  a nearly  cirntral 
position  with  respect  to  an  immense  and  raniifieil  sysium 
of  elevated  limestone  districts,  all  belonging  to  one  goulu- 
gical  system:  and  hcncc  it  has  become  the  almost  univer- 
sal practice  of  tho  continental  gcolugists  to  designate  that 
serios  of  rocks  by  the  titlo  of  the  ‘ Jura  furraatiun,'  which 
corresponds  cxactlv  to  tho  ‘oolitic  system'  of  our  geiicrui 
table.  [Gkology] 

The  mountains  of  the  German.  Swiss,  and  French  Jura, 
regarded  in  a general  point  of  view,  may  be  dcaovilied  as  en- 
closing between  iheir  langes  an  immense  basin,  which  cun- 
tuins  ilie  greater  potiion  uf  Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  the 
whole  of  Alsace,  Buabia,  Fruncimm,  and  Hi'ssc.  Agaiii>t 
this  enclosed  rrgiuii  (he  ooliiio  ranges  present  bold  and 
abrupt  d«^ems.  white  toward  the  exterior  the  slopes  are 
gentle.  Tlio  chalk  formation  partially  surrounds  the  Juia 
rangers  on  the  French  and  Geriuau  sides,  but  in  the  mtermr 
of  the  basin  not  a trace  of  it  is  to  be  found,  and  Vua 
Buch  believes  that  thu  Juiw  Mountains  stood  up  amid  thu 
waters  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  thedcfiositiun  uf  the  creta- 
ceous sy.>^tein  of  rocks,  near!)  us  we  may  suppose  the  coral 
reef  of  New  Holland  wguld  appear  if  elevated  by  suble,- 
ranuaii  forces,  {yerh<Vidliir$gcu  dcr  Korngi.  AkaJemit  dcr 
IViuentchafifn  zu  Herhn,  I»<3b.)  M.  Boue  had  previously 
recugnUed  the  antiquity  uf  itic  elevation  of  the  Germuu 
Jura,  in  discussing  the  ehanu-ters  of  tho  Bavarian  tertiary 
region.  {Proctedumt  qf  the  Geutogicul  Httciety  of  Lomiun, 
183U.)  And  M.  £.  de  Beaumont,  from  a geucral  coiilem- 
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plntion  of  tl'O  phenomena  on  the  line  of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tain!}. a<i(|>lcx1  th»  <‘iinr!u«ioi)  (hat  from  the  Cevcnnes 
tiiroui^h  ihu  Swiss  uu<l  Ourionn  Jura,  perhaps  even  to  Uie 
ErSfjebirRf,  di-slocttUons  of  i-»us><U*ruble  importance  oc- 
rurretl.  ranging  north-east  andsoutli-witst.  aftur  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  oohlo*  end  Iwforo  the  deposition  of  the  chalk. 
{Si/r  lUcoiutmns  tUt  Globe,  in  Annalet  det  ^eneet 
SitUirell'’*,  Ib'i".) 

Von  Buch  olyscrves  that  the  Swiss,  Sunhian,  and  Fran- 
conian divisions  of  the  Jura  Mountains  have  each  their 
peculiar  characters.  In  the  Swiss  Jura  the  strata  are 
thrown  up  at  hi^'h  angles  of  elevation,  and  consequently 
ibnn  lotti^  extended  ridges  and  chains;  the  Suabiun  region 
i-  finned  of  locks  wliich  lie  in  regular  and  nearly  horizontal 
layers,  and  constit.ite  an  extended  and  uniform  plateau; 
in'  Franconia  dMlumUe  abounds,  and  crowns  the  heights  with 
picturesfpic  rocks,  resembling  the  lowers  and  pinnacles  of 
mined  castles.  Tho  mineral  composition  of  the  Jura 
ranges  is  everywhoru  similar;  and,  when  minutely  ana- 
lyzed. may  im>  wiisidcred  as  forming  a scries  of  lenns  seve- 
rally comparable  to  the  larger  divisions  of  the  oolitic  series 
of  England  and  Normandy. 

According  to  M.  Thurman,  1832  (IX*  laBeche’s  Jfunud/), 
tho  central  part  ofiheJura(at  Forenlruy)  contains— 

Fine  Oolites  and  compact  limestones,  equivalent  to  the 
‘ Portland  oolite.' 

Marls  and  maily  UinesUmcs,  equivalent  to*  Kimmeridgu 
clay .’ 

Com|uct  oolitic  and  coralline  limestones,  cr{uivalent  to 
the  ‘Oxfortl  oolite,’  &r. 

Marlyand  sandy  limeslones,  equivalent  to  the  * calcareous 
grit.' 

Blue  marls,  limestones,  ferruginous  oolite,  c({uivalcnt  to 
‘ Oxford  clay.’ 

Oolitic  shelly  limestones,  sandy  limestones  and  marls, 
e<|U(valcnt  to  the  * Cornbrash  and  forest  marble’  grou]». 

Kine-gratncd  oolite,  oquivalcnt  to  the  ‘ Bath  great  oolite.’ 

Marls  and  calcareous  beds,  equivalent  to  the  ‘Fullers’ 
earth.’ 

Oolite,  partly  ferruginous,  equivalent  to  the  ‘ inferior 
oolite.' 

Micaceous  sandstones  and  marls,  equivalent  to  the  *sand 
below  inferior  otdile.’ 

Lias. 

This  coincides  very  nearly  with  M.  Thirria’s  notice  of 
the  series  in  Haute  Saunc. 

Aoconling  to  M.  Biiu6  (183i»)t  the  German  Jura  contains 
the  subdivisions  of  the  ocditic  series  from  the  lias  upward  to 
the  curnbrash.  He  thus  includes  in  the  Bath  oolitic  forma- 
tion [Geolouy]  the  dolomitic  limcsioneaof  Franconia,  and 
the  lithographic  slates  of  Suleiihofcn.  even  more  cclebraterl 
for  their  miinerous  tortoises.  Pteroilactyli.  lislres,  Crustacea, 
ammuniles,  belemnitcs,  insects,  algm,  and  other  fossils,  than 
the  suppo-ed  equivalent  beds  of  Stoiicslleld. 

On  tlicse  points  M.  Bouc  appears  to  be  supported  by 
Mr.  Murchison  {Geol.  Proceedinge,  18.31);  Von  Buch  ro- 
ganls  the  dolomites  and  Uthographic  slates  as  constituting 
n distinct  iiti|ier  band  of  the  ' Jura  formation'  (correspond- 
ing to  the  Oxford  and  Portland  oolites),  and  some  of  the 
higlu*>l  layers  of  this  group,  full  of  Uieeras  and  Norinea 
(as  in  Haute  Saune),  have  been  ri!Contly  followed  by  him 
over  the  whole  northern  inclination  of  the  Suabian  Jura. 
('  Vcrhandlungen  dcr  Kbnigl.  Akad.  dcr  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin.’) 

Von  Dcchcn’s  opinion  on  this  subject  appears  to  coincide 
with  that  of  Von  Buch;  and  tho  researches  of  Count 
Munster  and  Goldfuss  on  llie  oi^nic  remains  may  be  quoted 
in  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  German  Jura,  like  that  of 
tho  8wis.s  frontier,  contains  the  equivalents,  more  or  loss 
developeti.of  the  whole  English  oolitic  scries ; and  we  arc  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  a careful  comparison  of  (ho  limestone  ' 
ranges  wliich  border  the  Alps  ana  extend  into  Dalmatia 
will  determine,  more  exactly  than  wc  now  know,  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  ‘Jura  formation’  of  the  rest  of 
Europc- 

Tbe  determination  of  the  geological  epoch  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Jura  ranges  to  conslituto  dry  land  is  important, 
esjiccially  in  reference  to  two  plienomena  which  arc  wii- 
ne**«:d  in  these  mountains,  viz.  the  ossiferous  caverns  of 
Franconia,  and  the  dispersion  of  erratic  blocks  from  the 
lligh  Alps,  The  opinion  of  John  Hunter  (Dr.  Travers's 
Ontlion  to  the  Cftlle^e  of  burgeons,  1838),  that  the  caverns 
of  the  district  of  Muggendorf  were  filled  by  bears  which 


voluntarily  retired  thither,  has  been  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent researches.  (Buckland,  Retiquiee  DHunante : and 
Von  Meyer,  But  the  geological  sera  of  Iheir 

existence  is  perhaps  subsequent  to  the  whole  tertiary  period, 
while  Von  Buch’s  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Jurai^ic  lime- 
stones seems  to  imply  their  prominence  as  islands  in  the 
antient  European  sea  before  the  deposition  of  the  chalk. 
If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  erratic  blocks  from  the  High  .Alps,  which  has 
so  long  perplexed  geology,  is  still  involved  in  undiminislied 
ditficulty.  These  blocks  lie  in  vast  abundance  on  the  south- 
eastern slopes  of  the  Jura,  and  ascend  towards  their 
summits,  even  to  ibe  height  of  lUUU  or  2UiH)  feet  above  the 
Aar  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  now  interpose  the:r 
waters  between  the  Jura  ami  the  uioiintains  wlvence  the 
blocks  w’eru  dnfied. 

TliCiMi  blocks  lie  in  such  a manner  that  ordinarily  those 
which  came  from  a particular  district  are  distinct  from  the 
others,  and  seem  to  hare  been  brought  by  a distinct  chaimel. 
Blocks  Irora  the  Grisons  have  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine;  those  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich 
and  in  the  drainage  of  the  Limmal  arc  derivcil  from  the 
mountains  of  Glarus ; while  in  tho  valley  of  the  Aar  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Jura  lie  fragments  from  the  Benicsc 
Alps.  They  occur  in  greatest  abumlance  opposite  lltc 
moutlis  of  the  (great  valleys  which  descend  from  the  High 
Alps;  at  such  points  they  have  lieen  drifted  farthest  up 
the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  in  some  ca-Mis  even  to  12UU  inetr«>s 
(i3bU  yards)  above  the  sea.  They  exhibit  few  or  no  marks 
of  rolling. 

To  account  for  these  facts,  numerous  speculations  have 
been  propose<l.  De  Luc  imagined  a projectile  force  to  have 
displaced  the  blocks  when  the  Alps  were  raised ; Saussun.*, 
Escher,  Von  Buch,  Dc  Beaumont,  &c.  speak  of  the  cfTecis 
of  water  thrown  into  violent  agitation  (os  some  think  by 
the  elevation  of  the  mountains);  Dolumieii  attributed  the 
ine<)ualilies  of  surface,  which  render  the  physical  explana- 
tion of  the  phenumena  by  the  ordinary'  agencies  of  nature 
almost  desperate,  to  operations  subsequent  to  the  scattering 
of  the  blocks;  Venturi  introduco<l  the  consideiation  of 
tloaling  ico-rafis,  since  become  popular  ; while  others  have 
attempted  to  roaster  the  dtfliculiy  of  the  problem  by  ud- 
mitling  great  changes  of  level  since  the  blocks  were  move<l 
from  incur  native  sites. 

According  to  this  view,  the  erratic  blocks  of  the  Jura 
were  accumulated  round  the  A1)>h  by  the  ordinary  or  extra 
ofilinary  action  of  water-currenU  in  antient  Aipnie  valleys, 
on  surfaces  w hich  were  at  a Inter  |M!rn>d  liBodto  their  pcnnwnl 
height  b)  subterranean  movements.  (Bi-ungniarl,  Tabieou 
drs  Termins.)  [Erk.vtic  Blocks.] 

JURA  K.ALK.  the  German  equivalent  of  tho  oolitic 
system  of  England. 

JURISPRUDENCE.  The  Ijitiii  word  j-rudentin  (con 
traded  ftrom  jm/ruimtia'i  came,  by  a natural  Irnnsilion,  to 
mean  knncUiifse  or  underetanding.  ‘Halieb.nt  (soy*  Ne- 
pos.  Life  if  C'l’mon,  c.  2)  magnoin  prudentiani  turn  juri*i 
tiviUs  turn  rei  militaris:’  hence  persons  skilled  in  the 
Roman  law  were  called pmdentee,  at  simply  prxidrtx- 
(ft;  in  the  same  manner  that  they  were  called  conW/t.  as 
well  as  jitris  ro»zuf/t.  (Haubold's  hineamenia  Inetit. 
Juris  Komani,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  6 ; Hugo,  Gefchichte  des  Rorms- 
ckm  Rechis,  p.  469,^.  xi.)  A largo  part  of  the  Ruman 
law  was  gradually  adopted  hy  the  legislature  and  tho  judices 
from  the  writings  of  the  jurists:  tho  emperors  moreover 
sumolimcs  appointed  persons  vvIium!  opinions  (or  resfn»n*a) 
the  judex  was  liound  to  follow.  ^LHg„  lib.  i..  tit.  2.,  No.  2. 
s.  5-7,  .15-47 ; Inst.,  lib.  i..  tit.  2,  s.  8.)  According  to  the 
acceptation  of  the  Icnn  j/rudens  or  juris  prtidens  in  the 
, Roman  law,  yi/r/>  i>rudentia  is  someliiues  limited  to  the 
dexterity  of  a practical  lawver  in  applying  rules  of  law  to 
individual  cases;  whenc-e  iKe  technical  use  of  the  Icrm 
jurisprudexire  in  the  French  legal  language  for  law  founded 
on  judicial  decisions,  or  on  tho  writings  of  jurists. 

By  general  jitrispntdence  is  projiorly  meant  the  science 
or  philosophy  of  ^lositivc  law,  as  distinguished  from  •j'arti- 
cular  jurisprudence,  or  tho  knowledge  of  the  law  of  a 
dclciminate  nation.  ‘ General  jurisprudence,  or  the  philo- 
sophy of  positive  law,  is  not  concerned  directly  with  the 
.science  of  legislation  : it  is  cono'rned  directly  with  princi- 
ples and  distinctions  which  are  common  to  various  systems 
of  particular  and  positive  law,  and  which  each  of  those  varimis 
systems  inevitably  involves,  let  it  be  worthy  of  praise  or  blame, 
or  let  it  accord  or  not  with  an  assumed  measure  or  text* 
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Oeneral  jampnidence  is  ooneerned  with  law  u it  nacessa* 
xily  ta.  rather  than  with  law  as  it  ought  to  be ; with  law  as 
it  must  be.  be  it  good  or  bod,  rather  than  with  law  aa  it 
roust  bo,  if  it  be  good.*  (Austin’s  Outline  qf  a Cottrse  qf 
Lectures  on  Genered  Jttrisprvdence,  p.  3.)  For  example, 
every  system  of  positive  law  roust  involve  such  notions  as 
sovereignty,  legal  right,  legal  duty,  1^1  tanoUon,  civil  or 
criminal  injury,  tho  grounds  of  imputation  or  legal  guilt, 
and  of  non-imputation  or  legal  innocence,  property,  posses* 
sion,  &c..  which  therefore  belong  to  the  provinco  of  gonerol 
jurisprudence.  [Law;  Lsoislation.] 

A systematic  treatise  on  general  jurisprudonoe  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Cyclopsedta.  A dotailod,  pro* 
cise,  and  lucid  description  of  tho  province  of  general  juris- 
prudence will  be  found  in  Mr.  Austin's  work  on  the  subject 
(Svo.,  London,  1832),  and  the  aonexod  outline  of  a course 
of  lectures.  qf  Education^  No.  8,  p.  285.)  Bent- 

ham's 'Trait^  de  l,4gislation' also  contain  much  valuable 
matter  relating  to  this  subject.  A list  of  works  on  general 
jurisprudence  may  be  seen  in  Krug’s TbilosophUches  Lexi- 
con.' in  the  article  Rechtslehre, 

JURY  (in  English  law)  is  a term  of  art  denoting  an 
assembly  of  men  authorised  to  inquire  into  or  to  determine 
facts,  and  bound  in  both  cases  by  an  oalli  to  the  faithful 
discha^e  of  their  duty.  The  etymological  derivation  of  the 
term  is  obviously  from  juro,  to  swear,  whence  we  find  this  in- 
stitution called  in  forensic  Latin  jurata,  and  the  pmons 
composing  itywro/i;  in  French  les  juris,  and  in  English 
Ihejury.  ]n  English  law,  when  the  object  is  inquiry  only, 
the  trkbunal  is  Bomettmes  called  an  inquest  or  inquisition, 
as  in  tbc  instance  of  a grand  jury  or  coroner’s  inquest ; but 
w hen  facts  are  to  be  determined  by  it  for  judicial  purposes, 
ilisalwaysstyledajury.  When  the  trial  by  jury  is  spoken  of 
in  popular  language  at  the  present  day,  it  signifies  the  de- 
termination of  facts  ill  tho  administration  of  civil  or  criminal 
juaticc  by  twelve  men  swoni  to  decide  facts  truly  according 
to  the  evidence  produced  before  them. 

Inquiry  into  facts  on  behalf  of  the  crown  by  means  of 
iuricB  was  frequent  in  England  long  before  tbc  trial  by 
jury  was  commonly  used  in  courts  m justice  for  judicial 
purposes.  Thus  we  find,  immodiulely  aAcr  tho  Conquest, 
inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum  (which  antienlly  took  place 
in  all  grants  by  the  crown,  though  now  of  more  limited 
Use) ; inquisitions  por/  inorlem,  which  were  instituted  on 
the  dcatli  of  ibo  king's  tenants,  to  ascertain  of  what  lands 
they  died  seised;  inquisitions  of  lunacy  {de  tunatico  in* 
qutremUi) ; ond  several  other  inquests,  which  were  called 
inquests  of  oitico,  and  took  place  whore  the  crown  was 
concerned  in  inlcrost : all  of  tbeso  inquiries  wore  mode  by 
means  of  Juries  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  presumed 
to  bo  necessarily  conversant  with  the  facts.  So  in  England 
ulsu  in  the  reign  of  John, when  the  lands  of  the  Normans 
w ere  soiscrl  into  the  hand.s  of  tho  king,  inquisitions  by  jury 
were  executed  in  each  county  to  ascertaiu  Uieir  value  and 
incidents.  (See  the  forms  of  these  inquests  in  Hardy’s 
Rotuli  Normanni<e,  vol.  i.,  p.  122.) 

Besides  these  juries  of  inquiry  {imjuisitoria  jurata\  there 
were  accusatory  juries  {jurata  deUUoria),  w1k>  presented 
offences  committed  within  their  district  or  hundred  to  the 
king  or  his  commissioned  justices.  These  inquests  were 
inuuediately  connected  with  the  administration  of  Justice, 
their  duly  Ming  to  charge  offenders,  who,  upon  such  accu- 
sation, were  put  upon  their  trial  before  Judges,  and  were 
afterwards  condemned  or  ' delivered  ’ by  them  according  to 
the  result  of  the  trial.  Though  the  cliuracter,  incidents, 
and  duties  of  these  accusatory  juries  in  early  times  are  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
formed  the  origin  of  our  present  grand  juries. 

The  number  of  persons  composing  juries  of  inquiry  ond 
accusatory  juries  was  arbitrary,  and  might  consist  of  more 
or  occasionally  of  fewer  than  twelve  men. 

The  third  s;K.'ciob  of  jury  is  the  institution  by  which  dis- 
puted facts  are  to  be  decided  for  judicial  purposes  in  the 
udniinisIratioM  of  civil  or  criminal  justice,  and  which  is  in 
moclcrn  timoij  familiar  to  us  under  the  denomination  of 
trial  by  jury.  Dr.  PenmyaU,  in  a Tract  published  in  I76U, 
expresses  a conQdunt  opimon  that  juries  of  this  description 
are  the  same  fuiiclioiianes  a.*;  the  dicastm  {tueaerai)  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  judice.4  of  the  Romans,  and  maintains 
that  our  trial  Ity  jury  was  deriviit  immediately  from  Rome, 
ond  ulliinauly  fnmi  Greece.  No  doubt  the  similarity  of 
several  of  the  incidents  cuumerated  in  this  curious  tract  arc 
remarkable  I Juuxx,  Jumctuiil:  but  H seems  more  pro- 
P.C..  Nq.8U7. 


bablo  that  they  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  accidental 
resemblance  of  popular  institutions  for  the  administration 
of  justice  in  difl!brent  countries  than  to  identity  of  origin 
The  precise  time  at  which  this  species  of  trial  originated  in 
England  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animoted  discu$idon ; 
and  in  particular  the  question  whether  it  was  known  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  was  introduced  by  tbe  Conqueror  has 
been  warmly  debated.  Coke  and  Spelroan,  among  earlier 
legal  antiquaries,  and,  in  later  times,  Nicholson  {Preface 
to  Wilkins  s Anf^to-S^on  Lauvt,  p.  0),  Blackstone  (Com- 
mentariee,  book  lii.,  c.  22),  and  Turner  {Hittory  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  vol.  iv.,  book  xU  cap.  9),  maintain  with  much 
confidence  the  exUtenco  of  this  institution  before  the  Con- 
quest. On  the  other  hand,  Ilirkes  {Dissert.  Ejast.,  p.  34), 
Reeves  {History  of  the  English  Law,  vol.  i.,  p.  24),  and 
several  other  learned  writers,  contend  that  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Conqueror,  or  at  least  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
Normans,  and  was  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  latter 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  bis  History 
<f  the  EngUsk  Commonu'ealth,  vol.  i..  p.  243. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  this  controversy,  it  may 
be  staled  that  tho  traces  of  the  trial  by  jurv,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  existed  for  several  centaries  ahef  the  Conquest,  ore 
more  distinctly  discernible  in  the  antient  ciistoais  of  Nor- 
mandy than  in  the  few  and  seanty  fragments  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  which  have  descended  to  our  time.  The  trial 
by  12  coropurntors,  which  was  of  canonical  origin  and  w as 
known  to  tne  Anglo-Saxonsand  also  to  many  foreign  nations, 
resembled  the  trial  by  jury  only  in  the  number  of  persons 
sworn ; and  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  circum- 
stance, os  12  was  not  only  the  common  number  throughout 
Europe  for  canonical  and  other  porgations,  but  was  tliu  fa- 
vourite number  in  every  branch  of  the  polity  and  jurispru- 
dence of  tbe  Gothic  nations ; Fitrget  se  auodecimd  manu  rel 
duodecimsaeramentalibus  was  a common  phrase.  (See  Spel- 
man's  Gloss.,  tit.  Jurata ; also  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  115.)  For  this  reason  Mr.  Hallam  justly  observes 
Ages,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4u) ) that  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  trial  by 
jury,  * w'e  cannot  roly  fur  a moment  upon  any  analogy  which 
the  mere  number  affords.’  Besides  this,  the  trial  bv  compur- 
gators under  tho  name  of  Wager  of  Law  continued  tu  be  tlie 
law  of  Englanil  until  it  was  abolished,  inl833,by  tbe  statute 
3 and  4 Will.  IV..  c.  42.  s.  13,  and  is  treated  by  all  writers 
and  noticed  in  judicial  records  ever  sinco  the  Conquest  as  a 
totally  different  institution  from  ilto  trial  by  jury.  Thu 
trial  per  sectaiores  or  per  paree  in  the  county  court,  which 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  tbe  trial  by  jury,  was 
in  truth  a totally  different  tribunal.  Tbesectaturvs  or  pares 
were,  together  with  the  sheriff  or  other  president,  judges  of 
the  court,— as  are  the  suitors  in  tho  county  courts  at  the 
present  day ; and  itappean  to  have  been  tbe  common  course 
with  the  Gothic  nations  that  twelve  asseaeors  should  bo 
present  with  the  king  or  judge  to  dccideiudicial  aiutruvcrsics. 
(Du  Cange,  Glass.,  vooem  Pares.)  Tlic  pares  ciwite  re.->cia 
bled  pemument  assessors  of  tho  court,  like  tbe  scabini  men- 
tioned in  the  early  lawsof  France  and  Italy,  much  more  nearly 
than  sworn  jurors  indiscriminately  selected,  ond  perform- 
ing a subordinate  part  to  tbe  judge.  On  tbe  other  baud. 
Uie  incidents  of  tbe  mode  of  trial  prevalent  in  Normandy 
long  before  the  Conquest  correspond  in  a striking  manned 
with  those  of  our  trial  by  jury  as  it  existed  for  centuries  after- 
wards. Thus  in  Normandy  offenders  were  convicted  or  ab- 
solAd  byan  inquest  of  good  anil  lawful  men  summoned  fiom 
the  neighbourhood  wlioro  tbe  offence  was  surmised  to  liavc 
been  committed.  Tho  law  required  that  those  were  to  be  se- 
lect«l  to  serve  on  such  inquest  who  were  best  informed  of  t he 
truth  of  tho  matter;  and  friends,  enemies,  and  near  rela- 
tives of  tho  accused  were  to  be  excluded.  So  also  in  tbo 
Norman  Writ  of  Right,  those  were  to  be  sworn  as  remgni- 
tors  who  wore  bom  and  had  even  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  the  land  in  question  lay,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  believed  that  they  knew  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  and 
would  speak  the  truth  respecting  it  {Grand  Cnusttanier, 
cap.  68,  69,  103.)  These  incidents,  though  unlike  our  pre- 
sent mode  of  trial  (which,  as  will  presently  bo  show  n,  has 
entirely  altered  its  character  within  the  last  four  centuries), 
are  nearly  identical  with  the  trial  by  jury  as  it  is  described 
first  by  Glanvillo  and  afterwards  by  Braclon,  and  corre- 
spond almost  verbally  with  the  form  of  the  jury  process, 
which  has  ountinueil  the  same  from  very  early  times  to  the 
present  da>  ; by  which  tho  sheriff  is  commanded  to  return 
‘good  and  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  the 
truth  of  Iho  matter  may  be  belter  known,  and  who  are  not 
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akin  to  cither  party,  to  recognize  upon  their  oathjt,  &c.’  Od 
the  oUkt  hand  (as  Madox  remarl^  in  bis  Ilintory  qf  the 
Exchequer,  p.  1-2),  ‘ if  we  cuinparo  the  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  with  the  forms  of  law  process  collwned  by 
Glanvillo,  they  ore  as  differeiU  from  one  another  as  the 
lows  of  two  several  nations.’ 

Though  there  are  some  traces  of  the  trial  by  jur)’  m the 
four  reigns  which  immediately  sucreedud  the  Norman  Con- 
queet,  U was  not  till  a cenmr)’  aflerwanU,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  11..  that  this  institution  becAuie  fully  established  nml 
was  reduced  to  a regular  system.  Its  introduction  into 
frequent  use  at  this  period  was  probably  owing  to  the  law 
or  ordinance  for  the  trial  by  assize  in  pleas  of  land  or  real 
actions,  made  by  Henry  11.  This  law  has  not  come  down 
to  our  times,  but  it  is  fully  describwl  by  Glanville  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  7).  and  the  greater  part  of  the  treatise  of  that  writer  is 
uccupi^  by  an  account  of  the  practical  machinery  of  the  trial 
by  twelve  men  which  he  warmly  eulogises  and  represents  as 
having  been  introduced  iti  opposition  to  the  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  trial  by  battle  or  duel.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
it  apjiears  also  that  a jury'  was  sometimes  used  in  matters 
of  a criminal  uature — the  proceeding  in  such  cases  being 
noticed  as  an  inquiry  per  juratam  pairiip  vel  vieineti^  or 
jier  juramentum  Cegaiitim  homittum.  Thus  in  the  ‘ (Jonstitu- 
tioiis  of  Clarendom'  enacted  in  1164.  it  is  directed  that ' if  no 
person  appeared  to  accuse  an  offender  before  the  archdeacon, 
the  sheriff  should,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  bishop,  canse 
twelve  lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood  or  of  tbo  township 
to  bo  sworn,  wlio  might  declare  the  truth  acrording  to  thcir 
oonscienco.'  These  however  were  nrobably  accusatory  Junes, 
aiintiar  to  our  grsmd  inquests,  ana  nut  juries  employed  fur 
the  actual  trial  or  * deliverance*  of  crituitiaU.  which  do  not 
i-cem  to  have  been  commonly  uso^l  umil  a later  period. 

The  law  of  Henry  II-  intnxlucerl  the  trial  by  assize  or 
jury  in  real  actions  as  a mode  of  deciding  fiirts  which  the 
subject  migiit  claim  os  a matter  of  right.  Glanvillo  calls  it 
‘ a certain  royal  benefit  conferred  upon  the  people  by  the 
clomencv  of  ibe  sovereign  with  the  advice  of  the  nobility.' 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  RotuU  Curta  Rc^it  in  the  lime 
of  Ricbanl  I.  and  John,  many  iustaiices  of  trials  by  jury 
boiiig  claimed  by  parties,  though  il  appears  from  these  cu- 
rious records  that  at  this  perioil  the  trial  by  battle  was  still 
in  frecHient  use.  In  the  roign  of  John  wo  tint  begin  to 
tmee  llie  use  of  juries  fur  Uie  trial  of  criminal  accusatiuns. 
At  first  it  seems  to  havo  been  procured  by  Uic  accused  ns  a 
special  fawur  from  the  crowm,  a fine,  or  some  gift,  or  con- 
sideration beiug  paid  in  order  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  a 
trial  by  a jury,  {^voral  instances  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
cr>llecu*d  in  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  to  Palgravc’s  Com- 
vumiP*'aith  of  England,  v<d.  ii.,  p.  186.  The  payment  of  a 
fine  took  place  also  not  unfroquently  in  civil  cases  where 
miy  variation  from  tho  regular  course  was  required ; see 
Rniuli  Ctiria  Rfgi»y  vol.  i.,  pp.  .'154.  375;  vol.  it.  pp.  72, 
92.  97.  101,  U4.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  from  Brnclon 
and  Fleta,  that  at  tho  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  tlie 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  had  become  usual,  the  ftirm 
oflheproceeilings  being  given  by  them  in  detail.  (ReeBrac- 
ton.  p.  143.)  Introduced  originally  os  a matter  of  favour  and 
^indulgence,  it  gained  ground  with  advancing  civilization, 
gradually  aupersiKting  the  more  antient  and  barbamus  cus- 
toms of  Wtlc,  onlea),  and  wager  of  law,  until  at  length  it 
became,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  the  ordinary  E^odc 
of  determining  ftets  for  judicial  purposes. 

It  U right  to  notice  the  i>opular  and  remarkable  error 
that  tho  stipulation  for  tho  judicium  parium  in  Magna 
Uharta  referreil  to  the  trial  by  jury.  Sir  Edward  Coke  in 
his  roratnontnry  upon  Magna  Charta  expressly  distinguishes 
between  the  trial  by  j>eers  and  the  trial  by  jury  (2nd  Inst. 
48-9) ; but  Blackstone  soys  ‘ The  trial  by  jury  is  that  trial  by 
the  jK»era  of  every  Engli-^lmian,  which, as  the  grand  bulwark 
of  his  lilierties  is  secured  to  him  by  (bo  Great  Charter.’ 
fCfirnmenturies.  vol.  tv.,  p-  349.)  This  is  confounding  two 
di-itiiict  modes  of  trial.  Tha  judicittm  /wn'nmwaH  the  feudal 
mode  of  trial,  where  the  pares  or  convtuvuIR  ejuiitem  dornini 
sat  a*  judges  or  assessors  with  the  lord  of  the  fee  to  decide 
controvt  Nics  arising  between  individual  pitres.  It  was  n 
phrase  perfectlv  understood  at  the  period  of  Magna  Chnrtn, 
and  the  mode  of  trial  had  been  in  use  long  before  in  France 
and  an  partsof  Burojic  where  feuds  prevailed.  (Du  Conge, 
Gh*e.,  ad  voeem  i^ez.)  It  was  essentially  different  from 
the  trial  by  jury,  whleh  could  never  be  orimrately  called  /ix- 
siiciutn  j^irium.  Wo  read  fmiuontly  in  the  records  of  those 
times  (and  even  in  Magun  Cnarla  itself),  of  Juratorca,  of 


verediefum  or  juramenhtm  lef^iwn  Aflsmnwm,  and  jmrtia 
vicineii  or  ^<airice,  all  of  which  exproMiuns  refier  to  a jury  ; 
but  not  a smglo  instance  can  be  found  in  any  cliaiter.  or  in 
any  antient  treatise  or  judicial  reoord,  in  which  the  jury 
arc  caJed  pares,  or  their  verdict  judicium.  (Reeves’s  2/ia- 
tory  nf  the  Jmxc,  vol.  i.,  p.  249.)  In  the  records  of  the 
'Curia Regis’  in  the  first  year  of  Jubn’sreigD, among  nume- 
rous untnua  of  Punit  se  super  juraiam  vicineti  or  /ia/rt'<p.  are 
also  entries  of  Punit  se  super  pares  suos  de  ecktem  feodo, 
plainly  indicating  a di»tiitction  between  the  two  modes  of 
trial.  {RotuU  Curi0  RefUs,  vol.  ii..  p.  90.) 

Until  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  tbo  trial  by  mry  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a trial  by  witnesses.  Tlie  pre- 
sent form  of  the  juror's  oalh  is  that  they  shall  * give  a true 
\tar^\KA,  according  to  the  evidence*  At  what  precise  linae 
this  form  was  introduced  is  uncertain ; but  for  several  cen- 
turies after  thoCouquest,  the  jurors  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  were  sworn  merely  to  sfVNik  the  truth,  (Glanville, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  17;  BracUm,  lib.  iiL,  cap.  22;  lib.  iv.,  p.  287, 
291 ; Britton,  p.  135.)  Honco  tboir  decision  was  aecurately 
termed  rercc/ic/um,  or  verdict;  whereas  the  phrase  ‘true 
verdict*  in  tbo  modern  oath  u not  only  a pleonasm,  but  is 
etymologically  incorrect,  and  misdescribes  the  office  of  a 
juror  at  the  present  day.  Many  other  incidents  of  the  trial 
bv  jury,  as  recorded  m antient  treatises,  conclusively  show 
that  the  jury  were  merely  witnesses.  They  were  brought 
from  tbo  m ighbourhood  whore  the  disputed  fact  was  sug- 
gesteil  to  have  occurred,  because,  as  tbo  form  of  the  jury 
process  says,  they  weru  the  persons  ‘by  adiom  the  truth  of 
the  matter  might  be  better  known  ;*  no  doubt  upon  the 
principle  that  VtcisiivicinorumjirtFsumunlur scire.  Again, 
if  the  jurors  returned  by  the  nheriff  in  tho  first  instance 
declared  in  open  court  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  in  question,  others  wore  summoned  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  il.  (Glanville.  lib.  ii.,  cap.  17.)  They  might 
be  excepted  against  by  the  poilits  upon  the  same  grounds 
as  witnesses  in  the  Ciiurt  Christian.  They  were  punished 
' fur  |>etjury  if  they  gave  a wilful  false  venlirt  ;atul  lor  ertzzaa 
f>»orn«/»a  if  they  declattnl  a fnliH'lKwd  or  lu'sitated  about 
I then  verdict  upon  a matter  of  notoriety,  which  all  of  the 
I country  (tie  putrid)  might  and  ought  to  have  know  n.  (Bmo- 
ton,  p.  290.)  And  antient  authors  sulemnly  admonish  judges 
in  ‘take  good  heed  in  inquisittous  touching  life  ami  liiub, 
that  they  diligently  examine  the  jurors  from  what  source 
they  obtain  their  knowledge,  lest  perudventuro  by  their  neg- 
ligence m this  respect  Barabbas  should  be  relcascfl  and 
Jesus  be  crucifievl.*  (Bracloo,  lib.  iil.,  cap.  21 ; Fleta,  lib. 
i.,  cap.  .34.)  It  is  also  remarkable,  as  one  of  the  numerous 
circurostnncea  which  show  the  character  of  the  jury  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  that  though 
all  other  kinds  of  munhw  iiiighf  be  tried  by  n jury,  immlcr 
by  poiwui  was  excepted,  ' bcniuse,’  say  the  antient  writers, 
Mhc  crime  is  so  scenu  that  il  cannot  lie  the  subject  of 
knowledge  by  the  country.’  (Bractoii,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  18; 
Flcla,  hb.  i.,  cap.  .31.) 

Tlic  original  principle  and  ebaracler  of  the  trial  by  jury- 
in  iviniinal  cases  in  Scotland  appear  to  havo  been  the 
same  as  In  England.  The  fidlowing  extract  is  taken  from 
a curious  paper  delivered  to  tho  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Onmnons,  and  recorded  on  the  Journals  at  the  date  4lh 
June,  1607.  ( Cowim. /uurn.,  vol.  i„  p.  378.)  ‘In  Scotland 
criminnl  causes  arc  not  governed  bv  the  civil  law;  but  «-/•- 
dr/ficj*  and  juries  pass  inmn  life  and  death,  very  near  acconl- 
ing  to  the  law  bore  (in  England).  "Which  jury  being  choton 
out  of  the  Four  llalfs  about  (ns  the  Scottish  law  terms  it), 
which  is  to  say,  out  of  all  places  round  aliout  that  are 
uearesl  to  that  part  where  the  fact  wus  committed,  the  low 
doth  presume  that  the  jury  may  the  better  discnrii  the  truth 
of  the  fact  by  their  own  knowMge;  and  therefore  they  arc 
not  hound  to  exaratnc  any  wilnes-scs,  except  out  of  their 
own  dis{)ofiition  they  shall  please  to  examine  them  in  favour 
of  the  parly  persuer  ; wbicb  is  likewise  very  ricldom  or  al- 
most never  used.  It  is  of  truth  that  tlic  judge  may  either 
privately  beforehand  examine  such  witiie.’ipcs  as  either  lliu 
party  persucr  will  offer  unto  liim.  or  such  others  as  in  his 
own  judgment  he  thinks  may  best  inform  him  of  the  truth  ; 
and  then  when  the  jury  w publicly  called  and  admitted,  he 
will  cause  these  ilepositions  to  be  produced  and  read  ; and 
likewise  if  the  party  persuer  desire  any  witness  there  pre- 
sent to  be  examined,  he  will  publicly  do  it  in  presence  of 
the  jury  and  both  parlies.’  It  will  be  obscirco,  that  the 

* TliU  «oni  i»  tw  pniitM  u.  Um  Zgonwi*,  it  H ptotmUf  a ■titat.s  Oir 
ivluv  «lLt:r  wtfid. 
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moda  of  oommeneinf;  the  introduction  of  erideiiec  to  junee 
as  deMribed  in  this  document  bears  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  growth  of  tfao  proceeding  in  England. 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  examination  of  witnesses  or  of 
evidence  being  laid  before  juries  in  England,  which  formed 
the  commencement  of  a total  change  in  their  charactor, 
occur  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  change  was  not 
efibeted  suddenly,  or  by  any  particular  act  of  parliament,  but 
was  introduced  by  slow  degrees  as  population  increased,  and 
the  habits  and  manners  of  society  underwent  alteration ; and 
though  distinctly  discernible  in  the  reign  of  Homy  VI.,  was  ! 
not  completely  effected  before  the  times  of  Edward  VI.  and  , 
Mary,  rortescuo.  in  the  26tb  chapter  of  his  work  * De  Lau* 
dibus  Legum  Anglim.’  written  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Ilunry  VI.,  and  about  the  year  1470,  expressly  mentions 
that  wiineswa  were  examined  and  sworn  before  the  jury  ; 
but  he  calls  the  jurj*  indiscriminatoly  t«ste$  and 
and  makes  freauent  allusions  to  their  character  as  witnesses. 
Sliortly  after  rortescue’s  time,  namely,  in  the  year  14'J8, 
there  is  a reported  case  between  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
and  the  carl  of  Kent  ()>ur  Pook,  14  Henry  Vll.),  in  whicli 
a jury  liad  been  separated  by  a tempest  ’while  the  parties 
were  showing  their  evidence;'  and  ono  nuesli<*n  raised  for 
the  opinion  of  the  court  wa.<,  whethef,  wiicn  the  jury  came 
logelnor  again,  they  were  cumpetenf  to  proceed  with  the 
case  and  to  give  a verdict.  The  objection  pressed  was  that 
ihe  jury  Imd  separated  before  the  evidence  was  given;  to 
which  it  was  answered  that  ’ the  giving  the  evidence  wus 
wholly  immaterial,  and  made  the  matter  neither  better 
nor  worse;  tliat  evidence  was  only  given  in  order  to  inform 
the  consciences  of  tho  jury  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
parties  ; but  that  if  neither  party  choose  to  give  evidence, 
still  the  juiy  would  he  bound  to  deliver  a vei^ict.’ 

About  the  same  period,  that  is,  in  tho  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  it  appears  from  reconls  printtul  in  RasieU’s  Entrii^ 
that  demurrers  to  evidence  were  an  acknowledged  form  of 
ruceeding,  which  shows  that  at  that  time  evidence  of  some 
ind  was  given,  and  conse«;uently  that  the  character  of 
the  jury  liad  been  in  some  degree  change<l  from  that  of 
tcitnesM$  to  that  of  judges  of  facts  upon  testimony.  The 
proofs  mentioned  in  these  records  are  railed  erideritia ; and 
it  is  most  probable  that  at  first  the  only  evidence  gi^’en  con 
sisted  of  needs,  writings,  and  of  depositions  of  absent  wit- 
nesses taken  before  tho  Justices  of  the  pence  or  other  ma- 
gistrates, and  that  oral  testimony  was  not  common  until  a 
later  period.  The  entire  absence  of  all  mention  of  evidence 
or  witneasoe,  as  contradistinguished  from  jurors,  in  treatises, 
reports,  records,  or  statutes,  previously  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  strongly  corroborates  the  feel  of  the  early  charac- 
ter of  the  triw  by  jury.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  rules  of 
evidence,  nor  of  any  positive  law  compelling  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  or  punisning  them  for  felse  testimony  or  non- 
uttendanco,  nor  of  the  existence  of  any  process  against  them 
Imfore  the  stat.  5E1U..C.  9 (1562).  In  the  case  of  Summers 
MoHoly,  reported  in  2 Crompton  and  Meeson.  p.  485, 
Mr.  Baron  Bayley  says  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
nny  precedents  of  the  common  Subpeena  ad  iesti/tcandurn 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  expresses 
a conjecture  that  this  process  may  have  originated  with  tho 
above-mentioned  statute.  Tho  ^uhnxna  orf  testi/icandum 
does  not  ap{>ear  in  the  registers  of  Writs  and  Process  until 
the  reign  of  James  I.  (West’s  Stmboleogruphy.)  Wit- 
nesses were  examined  orally  upon  me  trial  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. ; but  the  reported  state 
trials  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  show  that  the 
jiraclicc  in  that  respect  was  then  by  no  means  settled.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  however  there  is  abundant  proof, 
from  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s ’Commonwealth  of  Englantfand 
other  authorities,  that  oral  testimony  was  usm  without 
reserve  (except  in  state  prosecutions)  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  trials;  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  doubted 
th»t  about  the  middle  of  tno  sixteenth  century  the  trial 
by  jury  had  fully  assumed  the  character  in  which  we  are 
now  familiar  with  it,  namely,  an  institution  deciding  facts 
for  judicial  purposes  by  means  of  testimony  or  evidence 
produced  before  the  jury. 

This  view  of  the  original  character  and  office  of  (he  jury 
ttoems  to  account  for  tho  practice  of  fining  or  otherwise 
punishing  juries  hy  the  court  when  they  gave  an  unsatisfac- 
torj’ verdict,  a practicewhich  waspartiallyeontinucd,  though 
not  without  remonstrance  by  legal  authorities,  after  the 
nature  of  the  institution  had  Wn  changed.  If  juries,  who 
were  merely  witnesses  seut  for  to  inform  the  court  of  facts 


which  they  were  presumed  certainly  to  know,  relumed  a 
wilfully  felse  verdict,  they  were  guilty  of  a contempt  of 
justice,  and  might  properly  be  punished;  hut  when  their 
character  was  chan;;ed,  and  their  verdict  depended  not  on 
I heir  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  upon  the  impressions 
produced  on  their  minds  by  tho  evidence,  such  a course  of 
summary  punishment  became  intolerable  injustice;  and 
though  occasionally  practised  in  the  sixteenth  centur)',  woa 
declared  to  l>o  illei^l  soon  after  tho  Restoration  by  the  cele- 
brated judgment  .n  Bushell's  case,  reported  in  Vaughan's 
Reports,  p.  135. 

The  juries  now  in  use  in  England  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice  are  grand  juries,  petty  or  common  juries,  and 
special  juries.  Grand  juries  are  exclusively  incident  to 
courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  ; their  office  is  to  examine 
into  charges  of  crimes  brought  to  them  at  assizes  or  sessions, 
and  if  satisfied  that  they  are  true,  or  at  least  that  they 
deserve  more  particular  examination,  to  return  a bill  of  in- 
dictment against  the  accused,  upon  which  he  is  afterwards 
tried  by  the  petty  jury'.  A grand  jury  must  consist  of  12 
at  tho  least,  but  in  practice  a greater  number  usually  serve, 
and  12  must  always  concur  in  finding  every  indictment. 
No  further  qualification  is  required  for  grand  jurors  (except 
in  the  co!K>  of  grand  jurors  at  the  >essions  of  the  poiux',  nro- 
vidwl  for  by  the  recent  Jury  Act)  than  that  they  should  bo 
freeholders,  though  to  what  amount  is  uncertain ; or 
men,  lawful  liege  subjects,  and  not  aliens  iir  outlaws. 
(Hawkins’s  Pleas  nf  the  Crotrn,  chap.  25,  sect.  16.) 

Until  the  end  of  tho  thirteenth  cetUtiry  the  only  <|ua]i(i- 
cation  required  for  i>etty  or  common  juries  for  the  trial  of 
issues  in  cnminal  or  civil  courts,  was  tliat  they  should  Ik? 
‘ free  aud  awful  men freemen,  os  holding  by  free  services 
or  free  burgesses  in  towns ; and  lutr/ul  men,  that  is, 
persons  not  outlawed,  aliens,  or  minors,  but  entitled  to  the 
full  privileges  of  the  law  of  England.  By  the  statute  ut 
Westminster  2,  passi'd  in  tho  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I. 
(1296).  it  was  enacted  that  no  man  should  Itc  put  on  juries 
who  had  not  some  frecliuld  of  the  value  of  20s.  a year  within 
the  county,  or  4Uv.  without  it ; and  this  qualification  was 
raised  to  40*.  in  counties  by  tho  stat.  21  Edward  I.  The 
object  of  these  statutes  wan  to  protect  poor  persons  ftrum 
being  oppresseil  and  injured  by  being  summoned  on  juries, 
and  aUo  to  obviate  the  evil  of  the  non-attendance  of  jurors, 
which  (Vcqucntly  occurred  from  their  inability  to  leave 
their  agricultural  or  handicraft  occupations.  The  stat.  2 
Henry  V.  however  was  expressly  intended  to  secure  tho 
intelligence  and  responsibility  of  jurors  hy  requiring  a 
property  qualification.  With  this  view  it  enacted  that  no 
person  should  be  a juror  in  capital  trials,  nor  in  any  rea' 
actions,  or  personal  actions  where  the  debt  or  damages  do 
dared  for  amounted  lu  40  marks,  unices  ho  had  lands  of 
the  yearly  value  of  4U*. ; and  if  lie  had  nut  this  qualifica- 
tion bo  might  he  challenged  by  cither  party.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  qualification  of  common  jurors  until  tho 
passing  of  the  late  statute  6 George  IV.,  c.  59,  which 
repealed  all  fermor  statutes  upon  this  subject,  and  entirely 
remodelled  tho  law*  respecting  juries.  By  this  statute 
' every  man  (with  certain  specified  exceptions)  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  years  and  sixty  years  who  has  within 
the  county  in  which  he  resides  10/.  a year  ..i  feechuld  lauds 
or  rents,  or  20/.  a year  in  leaseholds  for  unexpired  terms  of 
at  least  twenty-one  years,  or  who,  being  a householder,  is 
rate<l  to  the  poor-rate  in  Middlesex  on  a value  of  not  less 
than  of  30/.,  and  in  any  other  county  of  not  loss  than  20/.. 
or  who  occupies  a house  containing  not  loss  than  fifteen 
windows,  is  qualified  and  liable  to  sen'c  on  juries  in  the 
superior  courts  at  Westminster  and  the  courts  of  the  counties 
palatine  for  tlie  trial  of  issues  tu  be  tried  in  tho  county 
where  he  resides,  and  also  to  serve  on  grand  juries  at  the 
sessions  of  the  peace,  and  on  petty  juries,  for  the  trial  of 
ibsuos  triable  at  such  sessions  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resides.’  Tlie  exceptions  are : — ^peers,  judges  of  tho  su|iorior 
courts,  clergymen,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  dissenting  mi- 
nisturs  following  no  socular  employment  but  that  of  a 
schoolmaster,  scricants  and  barristers  at  law,  and  doctors 
anil  advocates  of  tno  civil  law  actually  practising ; attorneys, 
solicitors,  and  proctors  actually  practising;  officers  of  courts 
actually  c.xercisiiig  tlio  duties  of  Uieir  respectivo  offices; 
coroners,  gaolers,  and  keepers  of  bouses  of  correction ; 
members  and  licentiates  of  the  college  of  physicians  actually 
practising ; surgeons,  being  meniMrs  of  one  of  the  royal 
colleges  of  surgeons  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  and 
actually  practising;  apothecaries  certificated  by  tho  Ape- 
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thocarics*  Company  and  actually  practiiing ; officers  in  her  I hare  been  published.  Upon  the  subsequent  discussion  of 
majesty's  navy  or  army  on  full  pay  ; pilots  licensed  by  the  the  |Kopositiun  in  the  Grand  Council,  m December,  1830, 
Trinity  Houses  masters  of  vessels  in  the  buoy  and  light  | the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jur}'  in  the  canton  was  nc' 
service ; pilots  licensed  by  the  lord-warden  of  the  cinque*  gatived  by  a majority  of  90  to  40  voices, 
ports,  or  under  any  act  of  parliament  or  charter ; household  Anciently  in  Scotland  all  offenoes  were  tried  by  juries ; 
sor\'ants  of  the  sovereign;  officers  of  cuiitoros  and  excise;  at  present  all  prosecutions  of  a higher  nature  must  pro- 
sheriffs’  officers,  high  constables,  and  parish  clerks.  oeeu  by  an  assize  or  jury  of  15  men,  who  determine  their 

Lists  of  nil  persona  qualified  to  be  jurors  are  made  out  verdict  by  a m^urity  of  voices.  (See  Erskine’s  PrincifU^t 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  each  parish,  and  qf  the  Low  &:oiland^  book  iv.,  tit.  4.)  In  the  course  of 
fixed  on  the  church  door  for  the  first  three  Sundays  in  Sep*  the  improvements  of  the  court  of  session  projected  and  partly 
tomber  in  each  year ; these  are  afterwards  allowed  at  a putty  executed  in  the  years  ISOB  and  1809,  an  attempt  was  made 
sessions  and  then  delivered  to  the  high  constable,  who  rc-  to  introduce  the  trial  by  jury  into  civil  proceedings  in  Scot- 
turns  them  to  the  next  quarter-sessions  for  the  county,  land;  but  great  and  general  opposition  was  made  to  it  in 
The  clerk  of  llic  peace  then  arranges  the  lists  in  a book,  whicli  that  country,  and  the  proposition  was  not  attbat  time  carried 
is  called  the  * Jurors' Book*  for  the  ensuing  year,and  after-  into  cffuct.  Butin  the  vear  1815  a statute  (55  Geo.  III., 
wards  delivers  it  to  the  sheriff.  From  this  book  the  names  c.42)waspasscd.thoughthon  still  much  opposed  in  Scotland, 
of  the  jurors  arc  returned  in  panels  to  the  different  courts.  ^ which  established  a jury  court,  not  os  a separate  and  indo 
Special  juriosare  composed  of  such  persons  asarc  described  | }>endent  tribunal,  but  os  subsidiary  to  the  court  of  session, 
in  the ‘Jurors’ Book’ ascsquircs,  and  jicrsons  of  higlier  degree,  for  the  trial  of  particular  questions  of  fact  to  be  remitted  for 
or  05  bankers  nr  merchants ; and  it  is  the  duty  o'f  the  sheriff  (rial  by  the  judgcts  of  tho  court  of  session  at  their  discretion.  i 
to  make  a distinct  list  of  such  pci'sons  which  is  called  the  In  order  to  moot  a conscioniious  difficulty  much  insisted 
‘ Special  Jurors' List.’  'When  a special  jury  is  ordered  by  | upon  in  petitions  from  Scotland  again.^t  this  measure, 
any  of  the  courts,  which  must  always  be  the  result  of  a spe*  namely,  (hat  it  would  be  often  impossible  for  a jury  to  give 
cial  application  of  one  of  the  parties,  48  names  arc  taken  by  a unanimous  verdict  unless  some  of  the  members  violated 
ballot  from  this  list  in  the  manner  particularly  described  in  their  oaths,  it  was  provided  by  the  act  that  if  the  jury  are 
the  statute,  which  are  afterwards  reduced  to  24  by  means  of  not  unanimous  in  12  hours,  they  simll  bo  discbai^d,  and  a 
each  party  striking  out  12 ; and  the  first  12  of  these  24  who  new  trial  granted.  The  judges  of  this  court,  called  the 
answer  to  their  names  in  court  are  tho  spcciuljury  for  the  'Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Jurv  Court  in  Civil  Cases,* 
trial  of  the  cause.  are  ap)>oiiitod  by  commission,  aim  consist  of  a chief  judge 

The  lemlimate  mode  of  objecting  to  a jury  by  (ho  parties  and  two  other  judges.  The  slat.  59  Geo.  111.,  c.  35,  which 
is  by  challenge,  though  in  mo<lem  practice  this  course  is  recites  that  the  iiurudueliunof  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  casea 
seldom  resorted  to,  having  yicld<Ml  to  thu  more  convenient  by  the  former  act  had  heeii  found  beneficial,  enacts  a variety 
usige  of  privately  suggesting  the  objection  to  iIk  officer  w ho  of  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  the  jury  courts,  and 
calls  the  jury  in  court ; upon  which  the  name  objected  to  is  makes  them  a permanent  part  of  the  judicial  establishment 
passed  over  os  a matter  or  course  without  discus-sion.  This  of  Scotland.  By  the  stat.  2 Guo.  1\’.,  and  I Will.  IV.,  c.  69. 
practice,  though  a far  less  troublesome  and  obnoxious  mode  the  jury  court  as  a separate  tribunal  w as  abolished,  and  the 
of  effecting  the  object  of  obtaining  a jury  indifferent  be-  trial  by  jury  was  united  with  the  ordinary  administration  of 
tween  the  parties  than  a formal  challenge,  is  strictly  speak-  justice  in  thu  court  of  session. 

mg  irregular,  and  being  considered  to  take  place  by  con- , JUSSIEU.  ANTOINE  L.AURENT  DE,  an  eminent 
sunt,  and  as  a matter  of  favour,  cannot  be  insisted  upon  os  French  botanist,  was  born  at  Lyon  in  1748,  and  arrivctl 
a right.  Challenges  are  of  two  kinds:  challenges  to  the  in  Paris  in  I*C5  for  (be  purpose  of  completing  his  edura- 
array,  and  challenges  to  the  polls.  The  challenge  to  ibu  as  a inc«Ucal  practitioner.  He  was  then  placed  under 
tho  array  is  an  objection  to  the  wliole  panel  or  list  of  the  care  of  his  uncle  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  at  that  time  one 
jurors  returned  for  some  partiality  or  default  in  the  sheriff  of  the  demonstrators  of  botany  in  the  Jardin  dii  Roi,  a roan 
or  the  undcr-shcriff  by  whom  it  has  been  iirmyfd.  Cliul-  possessing  a profound  knowledge  of  plants,  and  who  pro- 
IcngGS  to  the  polls  are  objections  to  particular  jurors,  either  bablv  gave  nis  nephew  the  first  interest  in  that  science 
on  the  ground  of  incompetency  (as  if  they  be  aliens,  or  of  I which  he  suhsenucnlly  illuslnttml  with  so  much  success, 
insufficient  qualification  within  the  provisions  of  the  Jury  ' In  the  year  1770,  Ills  medical  studies  having  been  complclud. 
Act,  fi  Geo.  I V.,  cap.  50).  or  of  bias  or  partiality,  or  of  infamy  he  took  tho  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  on  which  oemsion 
as  having  boon  convicted  of  some  crime  which  the  law  ilecms  , the  title  of  his  thesis  was.  An  ofranomiiim  ctialem  inter  et 
infamous.  Upon  these  challenges  tho  cause  of  objection  1 veffetalem  a subject  which  sufficiently  marks  the 

must  in  each  case  be  expressly  shown  to  the  court;  but  in  | turn  his  studies  bad  already  taken.  In  the  same  year  he 
trials  for  capital  offences  the  accused  is  entitled  to  challenge  1 was  nominated  botanical  demonstrator  in  Ibo  Jardm  du  ‘ 
peremptorily  (that  is,  without  giving  any  ivason)  thirty- 1 Rui,  as  a substitute  for  Lenumnicr,  whose  duties  as  chief 
five  jurors.  The  king  however,  as  nomind  prosecutor,  has  ' physician  to  the  king  prevented  his  executing  that  office  in 
no  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  though  he  is  not  com- ^ i^^-rson.  Thus  at  tho  early  age  of  twenty-two  years  Juswieu 
pcUod  to  show  hU  cause  of  challenge  until  tho  panel  is  i round  himself  under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  the  duty 
gone  through,  and  unless  a full  jury  cannot  he  formed  of  teaching  students  the  essential  charnrtert  of  the  plants 
without  the  ]>cr»nn  objected  to.  ’ cnltiYated  in  '.be  Puri*  CJurdeii,  a task  for  which  experience 

The  trial  by  jury,  originally  introduced  info  the  law  of  in  details  and  practical  knowledge  were  required,  rather  than 
France  in  criminal  ca-sos  by  tho  National  Assembly,  was  that  general  acquaiiitanco  with  botany  which  a young  man 
retained  in  the  French  code.  An  account  of  tho  procxicd-  just  relea.ved  from  his  medical  curriculum  might  be  cx- 
ing  and  of  the  qualifications  and  formation  of  the  jury  will  pected  to  pos.sess.  TliU  obliged  him  to  study  uno  day  the 
bo  found  in  the  Code  (f  Jnstruction  Crimin>'l/e,  M\rc  ii,  subjects  to  be  dctnonslratotl  the  next,  and  to  occupy  hitusolf 
tit.  2,  chap.  iv.  and  v.  Sec  also  Edinimr/ih  Petaeip,  vol.  incessantly  with  acquiring  a correct  practical  ac(|uaiiitaiico 
xvii.,  p.  97.  and  the  article  Cooks,  lks  CiNq.  It  has  oAen  with  plants.  At  that  time  the  colluction  of  plants  in  the 
been  remarked  as  a singular  fact  that  tho  institution  Jardin  du  Roi  was  arranged  acconling  to  the  method  of 
which  in  England  has  Iwen  higlilv  prized  as  a security  Toiirneforl;  but  sbortly  afterwards  it  Wcaroe  necessar>-  to 
to  the  su^ect  against  tho  crown,  sliould  have  been  pro-  rearrange  it.  Of  this  opportunity  Jussieu  took  advantage  ; 
sorv’cd  in  Franco  by  a despotic  monarch,  in  the  zenith  of  he  drew  up  a memoir  u|Km  a new  method  of  arrangeTnent, 
hi-s  power,  and  certainly  not  disiiosed  to  enlarge  popular  which  wn»  read  before  ibc  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  after- 
authority.  Of  late  years  the  odvimtage  of  the  trial  by  jury  wards  carried  into  effect  in  the  Garden.  The  idea  of  this 
has  been  frequently  the  subject  of  debate  among  German  method  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  a classidcation  of  the 
and  French  jurists,  and  in  particular  the  propriety  of  its  plants  in  the  Royal  Garden  of  Trianon,  executed  under  the 
introduction  ho.s  been  discussed  in  the  various  cumuiissions  direction  of  his  uncle ; but  it  wa.s  different  in  much  of  thu 
issued  with  a view  to  reforming  the  laws  of  several  of  the  details,  and  was  prepared  without  consuUalion  with  Bcr- 
Gcrman  Slates.  [Fsurrhach.]  The  latest  discussion  of  nard  de  Jussieu,  who  in  fart  was  at  that  time  old.  nearly 
the  latter  kind  related  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  jury  blind,  ill,  and  incapable  of  taking  part  in  any  moalal  excr- 
trial  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Tne  report  of  a commission  tkni.  Previously  to  this,  young  De  Jussieu  had  studied  the 
issued  by  the  state  to  inquire  into  this  subject  in  1836,  natural  order  I^ammculacee  with  so  much  attention,  that 
against  tiie  jury,  signed  by  a majority  of  tho  commissioners  he  had  made  it  the  subject  of  a communication  to  iho  ,\ca- 
and  also  a protest  or  counter-report  containing  the  reasons  deray  of  Sciences,  in  wbose  Transactions  it  was  printed.  In 
of  tho  only  commivioncr  who  dissented  fVoin  tho  report,  aAcr-ycars  be  used  to  say  that  it  was  tho  composition  of 
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thte  mHDiiotr  which  had  opened  hit  eyes  to  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  botanical  classiHuation  and  made  him  a botanist 
It  is  here  that  is  found  tite  flnt  distinct  trace  of  those  clear 
ideas  concerning  the  relative  importance  and  subordination 
of  characters  which  the  author  subsequently  applied  to  the 
whole  vegetablo  kingdom.  In  reality  there  is  no  natural 
order  of  plants  altogether  so  well  suited  for  this  purpose  as 
that  which  happened  to  be  selected. 

From  Ibis  time,  that  is,  from  the  rear  1774  up  to  1789, 
Do  Jussieu  was  constantly  occupied  in  demonstrating  to 
his  class  of  botany,  and  as  his  new  method  was  thus  brought 
perpetually  before  him.  with  all  its  ailvantagcs  and  disad* 
vantages  m practice,  bo  was  able  to  alter  and  improve  it 
yearly.  The  distinctions  of  genera,  their  mutual  relation, : 
the  natural  sequence  of  his  orders,  and  in  addition  all  that 
was  written  by  other  botanists  during  this  period,  became  so 
familiar  to  him,  that  hU  son  reconU  bis  having  actually 
commenced  his  groat  work,  the  * Genera  Plantarum/  in 
1788,  without  having  prepared  more  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  manuscript ; and  he  odds,  that  he  was  seldom, 
during  the  printing,  above  two  sheets  in  advance  of  the 
compositors;  a very  remarkablo  circumstance,  if  the  ex- 
treme attention  to  clearness  and  arraugemont  conspicuous 
in  this  work  are  borne  in  mind.  It  is  however  always  to  bo 
remembered,  that  in  those  days  botany  was  not  what  it  now  | 
is ; Jussieu  enumerated  only  2700  genera,  while  one,  not  of 
the  latest  general  works,  includes  Wtween  7000  and  8000. 

This  extraordinary  work  made  its  way  slowly.  At  the 
time  of  Its  apoearance  tbo  greater  part  of  botanists  were 
full  of  zeal  Olid  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  sexual  system  of 
Liimmus;  an  idea  prevailed  that  botany  was  merely  the 
art  of  dLstiuguishing  one  thing  from  anotlier;  and  moreover  | 
the  political  state  of  Europe  was  most  unfavourable  to  sci- 
entific investigations.  As  tranquillity  was  restored  in 
France,  the  work  of  Jussieu  l>egan  to  be  studied,  and  being 
studied  it  soon  became  the  text-book  of  all  tho  botanists  uf 
reputation  in  that  country.  But  in  the  otlier  nations  of 
Europe  it  was  otherwi.se.  In  England,  when  Ur.  Robert 
Brown  published  hU  ‘ Prudrumus  Flora)  Novs  Hollamlio}.' 
in  1810,  unon  the  system  of  Jussieu,  there  probably  were 
not  more  ttian  two  other  botanists  in  this  country  who  could 
uod*;rEtand  or  make  use  of  it : am)  it  was  not  till  after  the 
year  1820  that  it  became  much  known  among  us. 

Id  his  * Genera  Plantarum,’  J ussieu  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  classes,  subclasses,  orders,  and  genera,  not 
^‘cording  to  certain  arbitrary  distinctions,  but  by  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  in  their  manner  of  growth  and  degree  of  de- 
velopment. Tliose  which  ho  regarded  as  the  least  perfectly 
organized  species  ho  stationed  at  the  one  end  of  his  system, 
and,  proceeding  upon  tho  principle  uf  continually  grouping 
together  those  plants  which  resemblooach  other  mure  than 
they  resemble  anything  else,  ho  gradually  arrived  at  the 
Lighest  forms  of  vegetable  life  through  a long  series  uf  in* 
tennedintc  gradations.  In  determining  the  relative  dignity 
of  kis  orders,  he  assumed  that  those  species  arc  least  per- 
focily  organized  which  have  no  cotvledon  or  rudiiueiiittry 
leaf  in  their  embryo  ; that  next  in  degree,  but  higher  than 
these,  arc  such  as  have  one  cotyledon ; and  that  highest  of 
all  are  those  whose  seeds  have  two  cotyledons ; hence  his 
clasaes  Acott/iedom,  Monocfj(i/leJon$,  and  VicfAyledons. 
Ill  arriving  at  this  conclusion  he  was  justified  by  the  fact 
that  to  the  highest  class  belong  the  lofty  trees  of  the  forest, 
with  all  their  intricate  apparatus  of  trunks,  and  arms,  and 
branches;  to  the  middle  the  simple-stemmed  palms,  lilies, 
and  gras^es;  and  to  the  lowest  such  forms  of  vegetation  as 
fungi,  lichens,  and  sca-wee<U. 

In  determining  the  subordination  of  the  genera  assembled 
under  each  of  these  classes  JuMicu  was  inlluenced  by 
other  considerations.  He  regarded  those  dicotyUnlonoiis 
genera  which  have  no  corolla  as  lower  than  such  os  |>os»e»s 
that  organ,  and  among  those  which  have  it  tho  adhesion  of 
the  parts  of  the  corolla  into  a tube  was  looked  upon  os  an 
indication  of  a structure  inferior  to  tho  total  separa- 
tion of  the  petals:  this  gave  him  for  his  great  dicotyle- 
donous class  the  subclasses  Apetait^,  Monopetala,  and 
Polypetake.  In  adtliUon  to  which  he  formed  another  sub- 
class, called  Didint*  irregul<xre$,  out  of  such  dicotyledonous 
plants  as  have  the  aoxes  separated,  which  he  considered  an 
irregularity  of  organization.  As  a last  mellKMl  of  division 
Jussieu  applied  to  Monocotyledons  and  all  the  subclasses  of 
Dicotyledons  a principle  of  analysis  dependent  upon  tbc 
aituation  of  tbc  stamens,  calling  them  ^pogymus  if  the 


stamens  originate  clear  of  both  calyx  and  ovarv;  pert 
gynoua  if  they  grow  from  the  calyx  or  corolla ; ana  ejngy 
nous  tf  their  apparent  origin  is  in  the  apex  of  the  ovary. 
There  Seems  to  have  been  no  other  reason  for  Uiis  than  that 
such  a * triplex  staminis  situs  ’ was  found  to  exist.  The 
result  of  all  these  distinctions  wss  the  following  scheme, 
under  which  were  arranged  all  the  natural  orders  known  to 
the  author  :~- 

* Index  Hetbodi 

Ordines  Naturales  compleeteotia. 
Acotyledonos  . . . , • Class  1 


Monocotyledones 


Apctalo 


{Stamina  bypogyna 
„ perigyna 
„ epigyna 

(Stamina  epigyna 
M perigyna 
..  hypogyna 
/Corolla  hypogvna 


Monopetalo)  < 


Polypctalto 


perigyna 

Aiithcris  i 

..  9 

..  10 

epigyna  • 

connatis  j 

Anthcrix  v 

distinctis  j 

>•  11 

epigyna 

..  12 

hypogyna 

H 13 

perigyna 

» 14 

» 15 

Diclines  irrcgulares 

In  tho  state  of  science  when  this  system  was  promulgated 
its  excellence  was  must  remarkable,  nor  is  it  certain  even  now 
in  what  way  it  can  bo  best  improved.  Its  faults  are  thcorti- 
I licial  nature  of  all  the  divisions  except  those  which  are  pri- 
mary, ihc  ditl'icully  in  many  cases  of  determining  to  which 
of  them  a given  plant  belongs,  and  the  numerous  exceptions 
to  which  they  arc  all  subject,  which  may  be  owing  to  their 
being  more  structural  and  not  physiological  distinctions, 
liioy  have  acconlingly  been  much  criticisod,  especially  uf 
late  years,  and  every  original  writer  attempts  to  improve 
them,  with  various  success.  But  to  use  the  words  of  bis 
son,  to  whose  sentiments  it  is  impossible  fur  any  botanist  to 
refuse  his  assent,  ‘ What  is  it  that  is  most  admired  in 
this  work?  not  so  much  the  systematical  key,  which  Iras 
been  so  often  attacked  and  abandoned  by  modern  writers, 
as  the  admirable  sagacity  which  regulated  all  the  details. 
It  is  the  neatness  of  the  characters,  the  happy  employment 
of  such  as  had  been  previously  neglected,  and  the  correct 
estimate  of  their  value,  the  prodigality  with  which  notes 
full  of  deep  knowleilgu  and  fruitful  in  new  .ideas  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  work,  the  endless  questions  and 
doubts,  which  slrow  how  much  the  author  hod  meditated 
upon  his  subject,  and  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  re- 
gret the  sacrifices  be  was  compelled  to  make  to  the 
necessity  of  a systematical  arrangement ; and  finally,  that 
instinct,  so  true  to  natural  afliniiics,  which  so  oAcn  mode 
liirn  suspect  the  truth  when  ho  could  not  ostablisb  it.' 

No  doubt  Jussieu  was  largely  indebted  to  our  countryman 
liuy,  whuse  name  huwever  does  nut  ap|)car  among  his  intro- 
ductory remarks ; no  doubt  bo  was  aUu  aasisted  most  es- 
sentially by  'Tuuraefurt,  Linnsous,  and  other  svstematicnl 
writers ; but  wo  are  not  on  that  account  to  witnhold  from 
him  one  pai'iiclcuf  that  merit  which  his  countrymen  eagerly 
claim  for  him.  Ray  could  not  apply  his  own  principles; 
Tournefort  and  Liiinmus  were  mere  system-makers,  who 
did  not  understand  tho  principles  of  philosopliiiral  classi- 
fication; but  Jussieu  had  the  puilosonhyof  the  one,  the  sys- 
tematical abilities  of  the  others,  and  the  ^icculiar  skill  uf 
combining  them  into  a consistent  whole.  His  * Genera 
Plantarum  ’ is  now  obiiolete,  but  tho  recent  publication  of  a 
new  eflition  of  his  beautiful  * Introductio  in  Hisiuriam 


Plantarum,’  with  which  the  work  was  prefaced,  shows  that 
to  the  last  day  of  his  existence  Jussieu  presen  ed  that  brilliant 
combination  of  sound  philosophical  principles  with  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  facts  which  has  placed  him  so  far  alrave 
all  his  country  men  as  a botanist. 

In  1779.  when  the  * Genera  Plantarum’  was  published, 
the  political  state  of  France,  which  put  an  end  to  peaceful 
occupations  and  turned  the  public  from  all  thoughts  of  bo- 
tany, disturbed  the  tranquil  tenor  of  the  course  of  Jussieu, 
and  compelled  him  to  minelo  in  the  busy  scenes  of  public 
life.  In  1790  he  was  named  member  of  the  municipality  oi 
Paris,  and  in  this  cltaracter  was  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  hospitals  and  charities  of  that  city,  which  he  continued 
to  exerciao  till  1792.  In  1793  the  Jax^  du  Boi  vas  re-or> 
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gATiized  nnder  the  new  name  of  Jardia  dee  Plantes ; ell  the 
persons  chArg:ed  with  the  duty  of  public  instruction  were 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  profossort,  and  De  Jussieu,  wbo  bad 
been  previously  botanical  demonstrator,  became  professor  of 
rural  botany.  Ae  afterwards  became  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  Museum  of  Naturel  Hi?»tory.and  rocommenced,  in  1802, 
his  botanical  writing  chiefly  in  thefomi  of  memoirs  upon  his 
own  natural  orders  of  plants.  TItese,  amountinr  in  number 
to  flfleen,  were  continued  in  tlie  ' Annales  du  Museum ' till 
1820,  aAer  which  time  De  Jussieu  became  dead  to  science. 
Ho  wa.s  then  seventy 'two,  with  a si^ht  so  feeble  that  it  might 
almi>st  have  been  called  blindneA ; and  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  do  more  than  proAt  by  the  observations  of  others. 
Nevertheless  he  employed  himself  between  his  eighty-thiitl 
and  eighty-eighth  year  in  dictating  a new  edition  of  his 
* Inlroductio  in  Hutoriam  Plantarum.*  This  work  has 
been  published  since  his  death ; it  is  written  in  elc^nt 
Latin,  and  is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  vigour  of  his  intel- 
lect even  at  this  advanced  age.  He  appears  to  liave  been 
much  loved  by  his  Aimily  and  , greatly  respected  by  his 
friends.  His  amenity  of  character  was  such  that  he  was 
never  in  any  one  of  his  writings  betrayed  into  a single  word 
ofharshness  tuwanls  his  contemporaries.  He  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  on  the  15th  of  September.  1838,  and  left  behind 
him  a son,  Adrien,  his  successor  in  his  chair  of  botany,  and 
the  inheritor  of  the  virtue  and  talents  of  liis  father. 

JUSTICE  CLERK  OF  SCOTLAND.  ThU  name 
properly  designate<l  the  clerk  of  court  of  the  chief  justice, 
or  ford  justiciar,  of  Scotland;  and  originally  there  were  os 
many  justice  clerks  as  there  were  justiciars,  that  is  to  say. 
one  fbr  Galloway,  one  for  Lothian,  or  the  territory  of  the  I 
Scots  king  south  of  the  Forth,  and  one  for  Scotland  then 
strictly  so  called,  or  the  territory  north  of  the  Forth. 

The  same  circumstances  also  which  reduced  the  number 
of  ju<iticiar8  to  one  justice-general  for  the  whole  realm,  re> 
duced  likewise  the  number  of  justice  clerks.  The  calamitous 
affair  of  Flodden  however,  to  which  we  especially  refer,  had 
a further  eflect  on  the  latter;  for  1^  the  fall  of  (.awson  and 
Henry'son  on  that  fktal  field,  the  offices  of  both  king’s  advo-  j 
cate  and  justice  clerk  became  vacant  at  one  lime,  and  this 
at  a period  when  perhaps  few  remained  capable  of  either. 
Wishart  of  Pittarrow  was  appointed  to  both  places,  and  in 
his  timo  a deputy  was  first  constituted,  to  act  as  clerk  to 
the  justice  court.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  singular 
rise  of  the  justice  clerk  from  the  table  to  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Justiciary. 

At  the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1532,  the 
justice  clerk  was  made  one  of  the  judges.  This  will  not 
surprise  us  when  wc  consider  the  constitution  of  that  court. 
It  was  essentially  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and,  agreeably 
to  the  practice  of  such,  dcliboralod  in  secret  with  shut  doors. 
It  was  necessary'  therefore  for  the  security  of  ihc  crown  that 
some  of  the  crown  officers  should  be  continually  present. 
The  justice  clerk  was  one  of  these:  he  was  public  prose- 
cutor on  behalf  of  the  crown.  The  king’s  treasurer  was 
another ; and  accordingly  both  these  were  lords  of  session. 
For  the  same  reason  the  king's  advocate  was  made  a lord 
of  session  ; and  when,  from  there  bein:'  no  vacancy,  or  other- 
wise, such  appointment  did  not  or  coulu  not  take  place,  these 
officers  had  special  writs  from  the  crown  authorising  them 
to  remain  in  court  during  its  deliberations. 

A further  rise  of  oflicial  dignify  look  place:  for  it  having 
l>ecomc  usual  to  appoint  certain  lords  of  session  as  assessors 
or  aiisistant  judges  to  the  lord  justice-general,  the  justice 
clerk  began  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
be  appointed  to  that  fiuiy ; and  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  century  ho  had  acquired  the  style  of  ‘lord  justice 
clerk.*  In  ten  years  afterwards  the  privy  council  met  and 
paused  an  act,  declaring  the  jnstico  clerk’a  constituent  part 
of  the  justice  court;  and  in  the  act  of  parliament  1672, 
c.  1 C,  he  was  made  the  president  of  the  Court  of  J usticiary, 
to  preside  in  absence  of  the  justice-general.  His  rise  in 
the  0)urt  of  Session  followed;  for  in  1768,  when  Miller, 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Miller  of  Glenice,  took  his  scat  on 
the  boncli,  it  was,  by  desire  of  the  court,  on  the  riglit  of  the 
lord  president ; to  which  latter  office  he  himself  aftenvanls  . 
rose,  being  the  first  justice  clerk  so  promoted.  And  in  IftU, 
when  the  Court  of  Session  was,  by  4S  Geo.  III.,  c.  151, 
divided  into  two  chambera,  the  lord  justice  clerk  was  made 
ex  fjfirio  president  of  tho  second  dri'ision,  where  the  indi- 
vidual (hen  appmoted  still  remains.  His  salary  is  2000/., 
besides  an  caual  sum  'a*  a lord  of  session.  In  the  end  of 
the  ftuiteentn  century  it  was  lo/.  Soots,  or  16#.  8d.  sterllDg. 


With  respeot  to  the  jwtife  eUrk  tUpuie,  that  oflloer  was 
long  90  termed ; but  at  length,  when  the  justice  clerk  ac- 
quired the  style  of  lord,  and  was  declared  a constituent  part 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  his  i/eputc  came  to  bo  termed 
' the  principal  clerk  of  justiciary,’  and  this  bocoming  a sine- 
cure, he  got  himself  a ‘depute*  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  the  second  depute  about  thirty  years  ago  an 
' assistant all  of  whom  continue  to  this  day,  and  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  lord  justice  clerk.  It  is  not  a little  remark- 
able, that  on  both  occasions  when  these  changes  took  place, 
there  took  place  also  not  a diminution,  os  we  might  expect, 
but  a duplication  of  the  salary  ; that  of  the  first  depute  being 
raised  in  1764  from  lOt)/.  to  200/.,  and  that  of  toe  second 
depute,  in  1795,  from  80/.  to  160/.  The  present  principal 
clerk  of  justiciary,  so  called,  is  the  justice  clerk’s  son ; and 
his  sub^itute,  or  the  second  depute  clerk,  is  the  justice 
clerk’s  Court  of  Session  clerk. 

Besides  these  there  ore  three  other  juslise  clerk  deputes, 
and  his  appointees.  They  are  commonly  called  the  ‘circuit 
clerks,’  being  his  deputies  to  the  three  circuits  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  act  1587,  c.  82, 
which  directed  such  circuits  to  Im  mode,  in  place  of  the 
former  practice  of  the  justiciar  passing  through  the  realm 
from  shire  to  shire  successively. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  are  persons  appointed 
to  ket;p  the  peace  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  with 
authority  to  act  judicially  in  cnnr.inal  causes,  and  in  some 
of  a civil  nature  arising  within  those  limits,  and  also  to  do 
oertain  other  things  in  which  they  act  not  judicially  but 
ministerially,  i.e.  as  servants  of  the  crown  performing  oflicial 
acts  in  respect  of  which  they  are  entrusted  with  no  judicial 
discretion.  The  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  derived 
from  tlie  king’s  prerogative  of  making  courts  for  thu  admi- 
nistration of  the  law,  or  crealinl  by  dilfercnt  statutes ; their 
duties  are  expressed  in  the  royal  commission  appointing 
them  to  the  office,  or  are  presen^d  by  those  statutes. 

Before  thu  rcitni  of  Edward  III.  there  were  in  every  county 
conser\'ator5  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  it  was  lo  afford  pro- 
tection against  illegal  force  and  violence.  These  conserva- 
tors were  chosen  by  the  freeholders  assembled  in  the  county 
: court  under  the  king’s  wtIi. 

I The  lord  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the  king’s  bench,  and 
every  sheriff  and  coroner,  were  conservators,  and  are  now 
justices,  of  the  peace,  by  virtue  of  their  oflioo;  and  some 
lands  are  holden  under  the  service  annexed  to  the  tenure  of 
I such  lands  of  being  conservators  of  the  peace,  or  of  pro- 
viding fit  persons  to  perform  tho  duties  of  that  otlico. 
High  and  petty  constables  are  also  by  virtue  of  their  offices 
oonservators  of  tho  peace.  The  authority  of  conservators  of 
the  peace  at  the  common  law  was  the  same  as  tliat  now 
exercised  by  constables  within  their  respective  townships ; 
and  their  fiuty  consisted  in  acting  themselves,  and  com- 
manding the  assistance  of  others,  in  arresting  and  quieting 
tho:^  who  in  their  presence  and  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction  went  al»ut  to  break  the  peace. 

The  following  account  is  generally  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  present  Justices  of  the  peace.  U|Km  the  compulsory 
resignation  ofEdward  II.,  Edward  IlLor  rather  his  inuthor 
Isabella,  iu  his  name,  sent  writu  to  the  different  sheriffs, 
slating  that  his  accession  lia<l  taken  place  with  his  father's 
assent,  and  commanding  that  the  peace  should  be  keut  on 
pain  of  disinheritance  and  loss  of  life  and  limb,  within 
a few  weeks  from  this  time  it  was  ordained,  by  1 Edward  111. 
c.  16,  that  for  the  better  keeping  and  maiutainiug  of  the 
pence  in  every  county  good  and  lawful  men  who  were  not 
raaintaiiiers  or  harrcliy  (mulveiz  barrets)  should  be  assigned 
to  keep  the  peace.  Tlie  mode  in  which  these  new  kee(iers  of 
tho  |>eace  were  to  be  assigned  was  construed  to  be  by  the 
: king's  commission  : and  this  onlinance  had  the  double  effect 
of  transferring  the  appointment  from  the  people  to  the 
crown,  and  of  laying  a foundation  for  the  gradual  accesstou 
of  those  powers  which  are  now  exercised  by  ju9ii<MM  of  the 
peace. 

By  12  Richard  II.,  o.  10,  the  wages  of  justice^  of  the 
peace  arc  fixed  at  four  shillings  per  day  of  seasion.s,  and  two 
shillings  for  their  clerks,  payable  out  of  tho  fines  and 
amerciaments  at  such  sessions;  but  these  wages,  like  those 
of  mumbors  of  {lerliament,  have  long  ceased  to  bo  received. 

Justices  of  the  jwace  are  appointed  either  hy  act  of  par- 
liament, by  royal  charterdn  the  rase  of  justices  in  boroughs 
not  within  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  Uie  charter  usually 
appointing  certain  municipal  officers  to  be  justices,  and  pro- 
loxibiug  tbe  manner  in  which  vacanciee  n the  offices  arc- 
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to  bo  flLed  up),  or  by  & eominiuion  from  the  crown  under 
the  statute  of  I Edward  III.  The  form  of  the  comminion 
of  the  peace  has  from  time  to  time  been  altered,  and  the 
authurity  of  the  justices  enlarged.  As  now  framed  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  pens,  and  contains  two  separate 
assignments  or  grants  of  authority.  Of  these  the  former 
gives  to  any  one  or  more  Justices  not  only  all  the  power 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peaev  which  was 
possessed  by  the  conservators  at  common  law,  but  also 
all  the  additional  authority  mentioned  in  the  statutes. 
The  latter  assignment  defines  the  power  of  justices  when 
the  whole  body,  or  such  of  them  as  choose  to  attend,  act 
together  in  general  sessions.  [Sessions.] 

The  former  part  of  the  commission  is  os  follows:—*  Vic- 
toria, &c.,  to  AB,  CD,  EF,  &c.,  greeting:  Know  ye  that 
We  haN'c  assigned  you  jointly  and  severally,  and  every  one  of 
you.  Our  justices  to  keep  Our  peace  in  Our  county  of  Z, 
and  to  keep  and  cause  to  be  k^t  all  orlinancei  and  sta- 
tutes for  tho  good  of  the  peace  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  same,  and  fur  the  quiet  rule  and  government  of  Our 
people  made,  in  all  and  singular  their  articles  in  Our  said 
County,  os  well  within  liberties  as  without,  according  to  the  I 
force,  form,  and  effect  of  the  same,  and  to  chastise  and 
punish  all  persons  that  offend  against  the  form  of  those 
ordinances  or  statutes,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  the  aforesaid 
county,  as  it  ought  to  be  done  according  to  the  form  of  tliosc 
onlinnnccs  and  statutes ; and  to  cause  to  come  before  you  or 
any  of  you  all  those  who  to  any  one  or  more  of  Our  people, 
concerning  their  bodies  or  firing  their  houses,  have  used 
threats,  to  find  sufilcicot  security  for  the  peace  or  their  good 
behaviour  towards  Us  and  Our  people,  and  if  they  shall 
rcftise  to  find  such  security,  then  them  in  Our  prisons,  until 
they  shall  find  such  security,  to  cause  to  be  safely  kept.' 

By  5 Geo.  II.,  e.  18,  no  attorney,  solicitor,  or  proctor 
slull  bo  a justice  of  tho  peace  for  any  county  whilst  he 
continues  in  practice.  By  18  Geo.  IL,  c.  20,  no  person 
shall  bo  capable  of  acting  as  a justice  of  tho  peace  for  any 
county,  riding,  or  division,  within  England  or  Wales,  who 
shall  not  have,  in  law  or  (Niuitr,  to  and  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit,  in  possession  a freehold,  copyhold,  or  customary 
estate  for  life,  or  for  some  greater  estate,  or  an  estate  for 
some  long  term  of  years  determinable  npon  life  or  lives, 
or  for  a certain  term  originally  created  for  twenty-one  years 
or  more,  tn  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  m England 
or  Wales,  of  tho  cleat  yearly  value  of  100/.  over  and  above 
all  incumbrances  afiecling,  and  all  rents  and  charges  payable 
out  of  or  iu  respect  of  tho  same,  or  who  shall  not  be  seised 
of  or  entitled  to,  in  law  or  equity,  to  and  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit,  the  immediate  reversion  or  remainder  of  and 
iu  lands,  tonementa.  and  bereditamenta,  leased  for  one,  two, 
or  three  lives,  or  for  any  term  of  years  determinable  on 
lives  upon  reserved  rents,  and  which  arc  of  the  yearly 
value  of  300/.,  and  who  shall  not  have  taken  and  subscribed 
an  oath  stating  the  nature  of  the  qualifying  estate.  The 
third  section  of  tills  statute  imposes  a penalty  of  lOO/.  upon 
those  who  act  without  having  taken  and  subscribed  the 
oath,  and  for  acting  without  being  qualified.  The  statute 
liowcter  excepts  from  these  provisions  certain  official  per- 
sons, &C.  A justice  of  tho  peace  cannot  legally  act  after 
be  lias  ccasetf  to  be  qualified  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
Iiu  should  continue  to  retain  tlic  same  <{uaU6catiun,  nor  will 
the  ab.seiico  of  a qualification  render  his  acts  absolutely  void' 

Justices  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  tho  king’s 
charter  arc  not  removable  except  for  misconduct,  but  the 
autliurity  of  a justice  appointed  by  the  king's  commission 
limy  be  determined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  either 
dir<K^tly  by  writ  under  the  great  seal,  or  impliedly,  by  making 
out  a new  coromUsion,  from  which  his  name  is  omiUcl.  But 
until  notice  of  the  revocation  of  the  authority,  or  publica- 
tion of  a new  commission,  the  acts  of  the  ex-justice  are  valid 
iu  law,  and  tho  warrant  of  a justice  remain.^  in  force  until  it 
lx:  execute^l,  although  he  die  before  its  e.xecutiou.  The 
coinniis.siou  is  also  determined  by  the  death  of  the  king  by 
whom  it  was  issued ; but  now, by  6 Anne,  c,  7.  s.  8,  all  otfiecs, 
civil  and  miUtiuy.  are  to  continue  for  six  months  after  the 
Uemise  of  tho  crown,  unless  sooner  dclermiued. 

The  S Geo.  IV.,  c.  17,  repeals  the  statutes  which  imposed 
the  taking  the  SAcrsnieDt  of  t^  Lord’s  Supper  as  a qualifi- 
cation for  ufllen.  sod  roquires  tlie  following  declaration:— 

• I,  AB,  do  liolcmnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
profess,  testify,  and  deelare.  on  tiM  true  faith  of  a Christian, 
tliat  1 will  never  exercise  any  power*  eathority.  or  inilucnce 
which  1 may  possess  by  virtue  of  the  oSoe  of  justice  of  the 


peao^  to  injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  ebureh  as  it  is 
by  law  established  in  England,  or  to  disturb  tho  said  chuitb, 
or  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  tho  sanl  churtdi,  in  tho  posses- 
sion of  any  rights  or  privileges  to  which  such  church  or  the 
said  bishops  or  clergy  are  or  may  be  entitled.’  The  omis- 
sion to  subscribe  this  declaration  does  not  subject  a person 
acting  as  a justice  of  the  peace  to  any  penalty  ; the  sututo 
(8,  3)  merely  renders  the  appointment  void;  and  whilst 
the  justice  continues  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  his  acts  are 
not  either  vokl  or  voidable  so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  not  privy  to  such  omission. 

JusHoes  of  tho  peace,  when  ih<y  arc  out  of  the  county, 
&c.  for  wbi<;h  they  are  appointed,  nave  no  coercive  power; 
but  examinations,  recognizances,  and  informations  volun- 
tarily taken  before  them  in  any  place  are  good.  But  by 
28  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  justices  who  act  for  two  or  rooro  adjoining 
counties  may  act  m one  of  those  counties  for  another  of 
them,  and  those  who  act  for  a oounN  at  largo  may  act  for 
such  county  within  any  city,  town,  &c.,  being  a county  of 
itself,  and  situated  within,  surrounded  by,  or  adjoining  to 
any  such  county  at  large ; and  by  I and Geo.  IV.,  c.  63, 
a similar  power  is  given  to  county  justices  to  act  within 
any  ctly,  town,  &c.,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction,  though 
not  a county  of  itself. 

Justices  of  the  peace  have  In  general  no  authority  over 
matters  arising  out  of  the  district  for  which  they  arc  ap- 
pointed. but  they  may  secure  the  persons  of  those  who  arc 
charged  before  thorn  with  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace ; 
and  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  s.  Ill,  in  every 
borough  to  which  tne  king  does  not  grant  a separate 
court  of  quarter-sessions  the  justices  of  the  county  within 
which  such  borough  is  situated  are  to  oxerrise  in  it  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  county. 

By  24  Geo.  III.,  e.  55,  if  any  person  against  whom  a war- 
rant is  issued  escape,  go  into,  reside,  or  be  in  any  other 
county,  &c.,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  granting 
the  warrant,  any  justice  of  the  county,  &c.,  where  such  per- 
son escapes,  &c.,  upon  proof  on  oath  of  the  handwriting  of 
the  justice  granting  the  warrant,  is  to  indorse  his  name 
thereon,  which  will  be  a sullicient  authority  to  execute  the 
warrant  in  such  other  Jurisdiction,  and  carry  the  offender 
before  the  justice  who  indorsed  the  warrant,  or  some  other 
jubtice  of  the  county,  &c.,  where  it  was  indorsed.  Sam- 
monses and  warrants  issued  by  borough  justices,  appoint^ 
under  tho  provisions  of  tho  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  in 
a matter  within  thdr  Jurisdiction,  may  be  executed  at  any 
place  within  the  county  in  which  the  borough  is  situated, 
or  at  any  place  within  seven  miles  of  such  borough,  without 
' being  backed. 

The  Judicial  authority  of  a Justice  out  of  sessions  is  both 
civil  and  criminal— civil,  where  he  is  authorised  by  statute 
to  adjudicate  between  master  and  servant,  or  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  rales,  tithes,  &c.,  or  the  observance  of  the 
regulations  of  foicndly  societies  [Friendly  Societies], 
&c. ; criminal,  where  he  requires  surety  of  the  peace  or  a 
recognizance  for  tho  peace  or  for  good  behaviour,  or  wbero 
he  acts  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  or  where  he  acts  with  sum- 
mary power  to  decide  upon  tho  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party 
accused,  according  to  the  view  which  he  may  tuko  of  tho 
evidonce,  and  to  punish  the  offender.  But  all  proceedings 
before  justices,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  if  removed  into 
the  King’s  Bench,  are  there  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
crown  side  of  tho  court. 

Whero  a statute  empowers  justices  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine an  offence  in  a summary  way,  it  is  necessarily  implied 
that  the  party  be  first  cilc<l  to  appear,  so  that  he  may  Wvn 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  and  of  answering  for  himself; 
and  to  procee<l  agaimst  an  offcmler  without  causing  him 
to  bo  summoned  is  a misdemeanour.  A statute  authorizing 
justices  to  require  any  person  to  take  tho  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  to  do  some  other  specific  act,  impliedly  gives  them  power 
to  issue  their  precept  requiring  the  attendance  of  the  party. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  information*  and  in  other  preliminary 
proceedings  before  justices  out  of  sessions  neither  the  pn- 
sioner  on  the  one  hand,  nor  tlm  prosecutor  on  the  other,  can 
claim  as  of  right,  and  against  the  will  of  the  justices,  to  have 
a legal  adviser  present,  except,  it  would  scum,  in  cn.-ies  in 
which  the  deposition  may  by  some  statutory  provisions  bo 
made  evidence  against  the  accused  upon  Ins  trial  for  iho 
offeiico  in  the  event  of  lire  death  of  the  w itness.  In  practice 
I however  both  counsel  and  aiioriu’j'.s  are  frefjuently  admitted 
I ad  a matter  of  courtesy  to  advise  and  protect  the  interest 
^ of  pniKmers.  Every  person  has  a right  to  be  present  before 
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« justice,  acting  in  hU  judicial  capacity.  But  although  in 
auch  a cas«  cuunscl  or  attorneys,  or  any  third  persons,  arc 
ut  liberty  lo  attend,  they  cannot  insist  ufon  being  heard 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  clients;  the  juHliccft  may 
refuse  to  hear  them,  or  to  allow  them  to  itUerfero  with  the 
prucueclings.  But  now,  by  6 and  7 Will.  IV.,  c.  114,  in  all 
cases  of  summary  conviction,  persons  accused  ore  to  be  ad- 
uiittcU  to  make  their  full  answer  and  defence,  and  to  have 
all  witnesses  examined  and  crosa-cxaminerl  by  counsel  or 
attorney.  In  al.  cases  where  justices  arc  directed  to  take 
examinations  or  evidence,  it  will  be  implied  Uiut  the  exami- 
nation or  evidence  is  to  be  taken  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath  or  solemn  aflirmation. 

Statutes  fVequeuily  empower  justices  to  award  damages 
to  an  injured  parly,  as  in  cases  of  assault  [Assault],  or 
malicious  injunes  to  property.  [Malicious  Injuries.] 

Where  a cumphunt  is  made  before  a justice,  and  a sum- 
tnons  or  warrant  issues,  the  justice  upon  hearing  and  de- 
termining the  matter  may  award  costs  to  either  party,  and 
enforce  the  payment  of  such  costs. 

Justices  ought  not  to  exercise  their  functions  in  coses  in 
which  they  ore  themselves  the  persons  injure<l.  They 
should  cause  the  offenders  to  be  taken  before  other  justices, 
or,  if  present,  should  desire  their  aid.  In  all  rases  which  a 
justice  may  bear  and  determine  out  of  sessions  upon  his 
own  view,  or  upon  the  confession  of  the  party,  or  upon  oath 
of  witnesses,  lie  ought  to  make  a record  on  parchment 
under  his  hand  of  all  the  proceedings  and  proofs,  which 
record  should  in  the  case  of  summary  convictions  be  re- 
turned to  the  noxt  sessions  and  there  filed. 

By  27  Geo.  II.,  c.  20,  in  all  cases  where  a justice  is  re- 
quired to  issue  a warrant  fur  the  levying  of  any  penalty 
inflicted,  or  any  sum  of  money  directed  to  be  paid,  by  any 
statute,  the  justice  granting  the  warrant  is  cmpoweretl 
therein  to  order  and  direct  the  goods  distrained  to  be  sold 
within  a certain  time,  to  be  limited  in  such  case  (so  as  such 
time  be  not  less  than  four  days,  or  more  than  eight  days), 
unless  such  penalty,  orsum  of  money,  with  reasonable  charges 
of  taking,  keeping,  and  selling  the  distress,  be  sooner  paid. 

When  justices  refuse  to  hear  a complaint  over  which  they 
have  jurisdiction,  or  lo  perform  any  other  duty  which  (he 
law  imposes  on  tliem,  the  party  aggrieved  by  such  refusal 
may  apply  to  tho  court  of  kings  bench  for  a writ  of 
mandamus,  a process  by  wliicli  the  king  rciiuires  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  addroR'^d  to  do  tlio  thing  reejuired  or  to  show 
cause  why  it  is  uot  done.  If  no  sulUcient  excuse  be  re- 
turned, a peremptory  mandamus  issues,  by  which  the  party 
is  commanded  absolutely  to  do  the  thing  rcquiru<l.  [Man- 
damus.] But  ns  justices  have  no  indemnity  in  respect  of 
their  acts  because  done  in  obedience  to  a mandamus,  tliis 
process  is  not  granted  where  there  is  anything  like  a reason- 
able doubt  of  the  justice’s  authority  to  do  the  required  act. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  strongly  protected  by  the  law 
in  the  execution  of  their  of&ce.  Opprobrious  words  which 
would  not  subject  the  speaker  to  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  if  uttered  under  other  circumstances,  yet  if  spoken 
of  a justice  whilst  actually  engaged  in  bis  official  dutic.<i 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  action  or  of  an  indictment,  or 
if  s|)okcn  in  the  presence  of  the  justice  may  be  punished 
by  commitment  to  prison  as  for  a contempt  of  court ; this 
commitment  however  must  be  by  a written  warrant. 

Where  a justice  of  the  peace  acting  in  or  out  of  sessions 
acU  judicially  in  a matter  over  whicli  he  has  jurisdiction, 
and  does  not  exceed  liis  juriMliction,  ho  is  not  liable 
to  an  action  however  erroneous  his  decision  may  be;  nor 
will  even  express  malice  or  corruption  entitle  a party 
aggrieved  by  such  decision  to  any  remedy  by  action : the 
delinquent  magistrate  is  answerable  only  to  tlie  crown  as 
fur  an  offenie  committed  against  the  public.  Where  the 

justice  has  no  jurisdiction  or  exceeds  his  jurisdiction,  or 
laving  jurisdiction  deviates  from  the  prescribed  legal  form 
to  un  eMeiit  w hich  renders  the  proceevlings  void,  or  where 
a conviction  under  which  the  justice  has  granted  a warrant 
is  set  aside  by  a superior  court,  an  action  will  lie  against  the 
justice  to  recover  damages  in  respect  of  any  distress,  im- 
prisonment, or  other  injury  which  may  have  resultctl  from 
ni»  acts,  though  dune  without  lualii'o  or  other  impro||>er 
motive.  But  even  in  these  cases,  if  the  justice  1ms  acted 
bunil  fide  in  his  magisteriul  capacity,  if  he  hu-s  intciulcd  to 
act  w ithin  his  jurisdiction,  though  by  mistake  he  may  have 
vxcecilcd  it  and  nut  acted  within  the  strict  lino  of  his  duty, 
and  also  in  cases  whore  a justice  has  acted  or  intended  to 
act  ia  the  execution  of  his  n^sterial  duties,  be  is  entitled 


to  the  protection  of  several  important  statutory  regulations , 
though  whore  there  is  no  colour  whatever  for  a belief  or  sup> 
ositiou  on  the  part  of  the  justice  that  bo  is  acting  within 
IS  jurisdictiOD,  where  the  act  is  wholly  alien  to  the  ma- 
gisterial functions  and  dune  so  these  regula- 

tions do  not  apply. 

Thus,  no  action  can  be  brought  against  a justice  of  the 
peace  for  anything  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  hia 
office  without  ,one  calendar  month’s  previous  notice  in 
writing,  specifying  the  cause  of  tho  intended  action,  within 
wliich  period  of  one  mouth  the  justice  may  tender  amends 
to  the  party  complaining,  which  wdl  be  a bar  to  Uie  action, 
if  refused,  and  found  to  bo  suiricicnl  by  tho  jury.  Nor  can 
any  such  action  bo  maintained  unless  it  be  commenced 
within  six  calendar  months  after  the  committing  of  the  act 
C4jmplained  of ; nor  unless  it  be  brought  or  laid  in  the  countr 
in  which  the  act  was  committed.  The  defendant  in  such 
action  may  under  the  general  issue,  i.e-  a plea  simply  deny- 
ing the  alleged  trespass,  &c.,  give  in  evidence  any  matter  of 
justification  or  excuse  without  being  bound,  as  other  defuiid- 
SDtsare,to  select  one  particular  line  of  defence,  and  set  that 
defence  with  precision  upon  tho  record  in  the  shape  of  a 
special  plea.  When  the  plaintiff  in  such  action  obtains  a 
verdict  and  the  judge  certifies  that  the  injury  for  which  tho 
action  is  brouglit  was  wilful  end  malicious,  the  plaintilT 
will  be  entitled  lo  double  costs  of  suit. 

Where  the  action  is  brought  on  account  of  any  conviction 
which  may  have  been  quashed,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
produced  os  a iu.stification  of  the  consequent  distress  or 
imprisonment,  the  plantilf  isdisabled,  by  43  Goo.lll.,c.M1, 
from  recovering  more  tlian  2d.  damages,  or  any  costs  of 
suit  unless  it  bo  expre.ssly  alleged  iu  the  declaration  that 
ihe  acts  complained  of  were  dune  maliciously  and  without 
any  reasonable  or  probable  cause. 

When  a justice  acts  with  partial,  corrupt,  or  malicious 
motives  he  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  for  wliich  he  may  be 
indicted,  and  in  a clear  case  of  misconduct  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench,  which  exercises  a general  superintendence 
over  the  cumluct  of  those  to  whom  tho  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  of  the  country  is  entrustevl,  will,  if  the 
application  be  made  without  delay,  give  leave  to  file  a cri- 
minal inforroatiun.  But  the  court  will  consider,  not  whe- 
ther the  act  cumplnmvd  of  W strictly  right  or  not,  but 
whether  it  proceeded  from  unjust,  oppressive,  or  coiTupt 
motives,  among  which  motives  fear  .ami  favour  are  both 
included.  If  the  afildavits  filed  in  support  of  the  ap(>liea- 
tion  disclose  nothing  which  may  not  be  attributablo  to  mere 
eirur  or  mistake,  the  court  will  not  even  call  upon  the 
justice  to  show  cause  why  a criminal  information  should 
not  bo  filed.  The  court  will  not  entertain  a motion  for  a 
eriiumal  information  against  a justice  of  the  peace,  unless 
notice  of  the  intend^  application  have  been  given  in 
sufficient  time  to  enable  him,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  meet 
tho  charge  in  thu  first  instance  by  opposing  the  granting  of 
the  rule  to  show  cause. 

The  proceedings  aAcr  an  information  has  been  filed  or  an 
indictment  found  against  justices  of  the  peace  for  criminal 
misconduct  arc  the  same  as  in  other  cases  of  muydcmcanur. 
If  the  defendant  suffer  judgment  by  default,  or  U found 
guilty  by  the  verdict  of  a jurj',  tho  punishment  is  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both;  after  which  an  application  may  be 
made  to  the  lord  chancellor  (o  exclude  him  from  the  com- 
mission; and  when  allidavits  are  filed  in  the  King's  Bench 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  justices  of  the  peace,  such 
affidavits  are  frequently  directed  by  the  court  to  be  laid 
befoix*  the  chancellor,  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  such 
persons  ought  to  remain  in  the  commission. 

Tho  inRlitulion  of  ju.^tices  of  the  peace  has  been  adopted 
in  roost  of  the  British  colonies,  and  has  with  some  niudifi- 
cations  been  retained  in  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

JUSTI'CIA,  a genus  of  Acanthaccoiis  Exogens,  whoso 
numerous  sjiecica  inhabit  all  Ihe  tropical  parts  of  the  world, 
preferring  however  dampwoo<ls  lo  ary  and  open  plains.  It 
IS  especially  in  the  forests  of  Brazil  and  India  that  they 
occur.  Many  of  them  arc  never  wiXHly,  some  arc  bushes  or 
small  trees,  and  a xmall  iiumlusr  are  valued  by  gardeners  as 
objects  of  ornament.  As  limited  by  Liimmus,  the  genus 
coinpreliondcd  a very  discordant  cidu*ction  of  species;  mo- 
dern writers  have  accordingly  broken  it  up  into  iiuiny  new 
genera.  As  now  limited,  Juslicia  itself  scarcely  contains  a 
plant  of  any  importance. 

As  among  the  species  now  remi  ved  from  Justiria  to  other 
genera  there  arc  louio  which  uni  useful  as  medicinal  agenU, 
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Mpecially  iu  India,  it  may  bo  as  wo]I  tn  mention  them  here, 
instead  of  ruferring  to  genera  which  nru  not  yet  generally 
known.  Thus  Justioia  Adhntoda,  celebrated  in  Sanscrit 
Works  by  vah4>us  names  u)*  Vidiumutri,  Vusiku,  &.C.,  has 
l>een  called  AilhutinJa  f'asika,  and  is  chiefly  esteemed  o-s  u 
demulcent  in  roughs.  J.  Ntisuta  is  now  li/unacatUhus  com- 
munis, and  IS  much  employed  in  Indian  medicine,  csijccially 
fur  the  cure  of  ringworm  and  other  cutaneous  affections, 
mixed,  according  to  Dr.  Koxburgh.  with  lime-juice  aurl  pep- 
per. It  is  also  one  of  their  remedies  fur  snake-bites,  but  is 
no  doubt  inellicucious  for  such  purjoso.  Androi^rap/iit 
(formerly  Justida)  janiculata  is  the  best  known  ami  pro- 
bably the  most  valuable  of  ull,  us  one  of  its  names. 

///ii,  implies  chief,  or  (f  Litters : it  U also  very  commonly 

calledAu/u/j-mr/A,  and  well  known  to  Europeans  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India  by  the  name  of  Creyat, or  Kreat,  and  has 
been  prescribed  with  benefit  us  a bitter  in  this  country.  It 
forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Drogue  amcre,  which  is 
well  known  in  India,  und  ut  one  time  obtained  considerable 
repute  as  a cure  fur  cholera;  but  it  con  be  useful  only  os  a 
stimulant  and  tonic. 

JUSTICI.AR  OF  SCOTLAND.  Tlie  earliest  indivi- 
dual in  llii.t  high  ulllco  which  extant  records  name  seems  to 
be  GcuiTrcy  de  Muleville  of  Muleviliu  in  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh. temp.  K.  Male.  IV. 

Thu  term  ‘ Scotland’  was  then  less  extensive  in  its  ap|>li- 
cation  than  at  iwesent:  it  dcsiguatcil,  properly  speaking, 
not  the  whole  territory  of  the  realm,  but  that  part  only 
which  lay  north  of  the  Forth,  or  Sctds  sm,  a.s  it  was  culled; 
mid  accordingly,  cuntcmponiry  with  Muluville  there  wus 
another  justiciar,  David  Olifard,  justiciar  of  IwOthian,  that  is 
to  say,  (he  territory  south  of  the  Forth,  excepting  the  dis- 
trict of  Galloway,  which  had  lung  its  own  peculiar  laws  and 
customs.  About  the  middle  of  Ino  thirteenth  century  how- 
ever Galloway  too  had  its  justiciiu:,  so  ut  this  time  there 
were  three  justiciars  in  the  realm  of  Scotland— a justiciar 
of  Galloway,  U ju.stiriar  of  Lulhian,  and  u justiciar  of  Scot- 
land strictly  so  calkil.  They  were  all  probably  of  co-ordi* 
natu  authority : each,  next  to  the  sovereign,  supreme 
in  his  district ; but  the  district  of  the  la»t  was  the  must 
extensive,  and,  coutaining  within  it  the  metrn|)ulis  of  (he 
kingdom,  it  was  also  no  doubt  the  most  imp<wtaiU  and 
the  roo^it  coveted.  The  justiciars  of  Scutlund  weie  ac- 
cordingly the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  iime:~thu 
C'omyns,  earls  of  Huchdn  ; the  Mac  Duffs,  earls  of  Fife  ; Mel- 
ville; und  Sir  Alan  Durw'urd.  Tim  lost  had  un  eye  to  the 
crown  itself;  for  having  married  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  King  Alexander  II.,  he  gained  over  the  chancellor  to 
move  in  council  her  legitimation,  and  that,  un  failure  Ui 
issue  of  the  king’s  body,  she  and  her  heirs  might  inherit  her 
fatlier’s  throne.  But  the  king  conceived  so  great  a dis- 
pleasure at  this,  that  he  immediately  turue*!  the  chancellor 
out  of  uilice,  and  soon  afterwards  the  justiciar  also.  Tho 
iifdud  Durward  removed  to  England,  joined  Kmg  Henry 
ill.  in  France,  and  served  in  his  army,  till  in  a few  years 
he  was,  hy  Uie  inllueuuu  of  tho  English  king,  restored  to 
liis  utheo  of  justiciar,  whence  he  w as  displaced  only  by  the 
more  puw'erful  Cumyn.  The  incident  in  Durward's  life  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded  was  not  singular:  the  juaticiur 
was  caimt  legis  ei  militice,  at  the  head  both  of  tho  law  and 
also  of  tho  military  force  of  the  kingdom,  and  repeated  in- 
stances occur  in  early  times  of  their  military  prowess  as  well 
as  judicial  llrmncss. 

The  deatli  of  King  Alexander  III.  loft  the  cixiwn  niicn  to 
a cumiietitiun  which  allowc^l  Edward  I.  of  England  to  in- 
vaiie  the  kingdom.  In  l'iti2  the  English  Court  of  King's 
Bench  sut  fur  some  time  in  Roxburgh;  and  in  I'iiic  Sir 
AYilliara  Ormoshy,  a justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  jus- 
tice in  eyre  in  England  was  constilutod,  by  Edward,  lord 
justiciar  of  S<H>tlaud.  This  upiioiiument  was  of  short  dura- 
tion; but  ill  i:iOo  Edward,  nuving  again  put  dow>u  the 
Scots,  distributed  (ho  kingdom  into  four  districts,  and  con- 
stituted fur  each  district  two  justices  (an  Englishman  and  a 
Scotcliman).  in  the  nature  of  the  English  justices  of  a.^size— 
with  a view  to  put  the  whole  island  under  one  and  the  same 
judicial  system.  Edwarrl's  early  death  however  rendered 
tho  scheme  abortive;  and  Galloway  had  soon  its  own  laws, 
und  Lothian  and  Scotland  their  justiciars  os  before,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  wtui  now 
shifting  southwards  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  term  Sc-<u]and, 
in  its  strict  acceptation,  had  given  nlace  to  the  appellation 
‘ north  of  the  Ftrih.’  Sir  Hugh  de  Eglinlon,  justiciar  of 
Lothian  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  evuturv,  ami  dis* 
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tinguished  for  his  poetical  genius,  was  now  therefore  ‘Hugh 
of  the  Awl  Uyal,’  or  of  the  royal  place;  and  towards  tlio 
end  of  the  next  century  Andrew  ioid  Gray  was  atlvanced 
from  tho  situation  of  justiciar  north  of  Forth  to  that  of  jus- 
ticiar south  of  Forth.  He  continued  in  this  place  with 
apprubutiun  for  eleven  Years,  and  died  but  a few  muiiihs 
before  the  calamitous  affair  of  Fludduu. 

On  tliis  event,  which  hap|Krned  in  the  beginning  of  tbo 
sixteenth  century,  the  ofOce  of  lord  justiciar,  or,  os  he  was 
now  styled,  justice-eeneral  (in  coutrudLstinction  to  the  spe- 
cial justiciars,  now  iie(|uuu(Iy  a|>i>ointed  a.->  w*cll  fur  particu- 
lar trials  a.H  fur  particular  places  and  districts),  came  into 
tho  noble  family  of  Argyle,  where  it  was  hereditary  fur  a 
ceimiry.  and  comprehomled  at  once  (he  entire  kiiigd  mi. 
The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  then  ul.-aj  begun  to  be  seilled 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  rej^ular  series  of  its  records,  or  InMiks 
uf  adjournuT,  to  commence.  It  wu.h  at  this  time  also  that 
tho  ^url  of  Sc-isUm  was  creeled  by  ecclesiastical  inlliieiice. 
Various  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  clergy  in  funuer 
reigns  to  estubluh  such  a court.  In  1 120  the  first ' Cuuit 
of  the  Session’  was  instituted  under  the  inflaenco  of  "Ward- 
law,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  founder  of  the  uniNcn-ity 
there  ; but  immediately  on  his  death,  which  happened  vioii 
after,  it  drooped  ami  e.vpircd.  In  I45S  Bishop  Slwreswoud, 
the  king’s  hccretary,  trie<i  to  revive  it ; and  about  thirty  years 
after,  Elphinsiune.  bi-hop  of  Aberdeen,  did  so  likewise. 
In  149-t  however  tho  latter  fuumhst,  or  rather  re- fuunded,  (ho 
university  of  Aberdeen,  und  hud  interest  enough  lu  get  uu 
act  passed  in  parliament  to  enforce  in  nil  the  courts  of  tlio 
kingdom  the  study  und  practice  of  tho  Rumun  laws;  and 
ill  100.1  the  ‘Court  uf  Daily  Coun<-iI’  was  e8liibli»hed.  This 
court  had  a inure  extensive  jurisdiction  than  the  former: 
it  was  universal,  being  iiislilutcfl  tu  decide  all  manner  of 
summonses  in  civil  mailers,  compluints,  and  cause's  dully 
a>>  they  ha)^‘iiu<l  to  occur;  and  it  was  calculated  to  bo  per- 
manent. But  the  present  wits  not  an  uppurlunii)  to  be 
lust;  and  aecurdingly,  in  the  tuinurity  of  King  .luine.t  V.  and 
while  the  nation  was  weakened  and  distracted  by  the  loss 
at  Kloddeii,  the  Court  of  Scssiun  wa.s  eslabli-hed  under  tho 
lord  rliuncultur,  amt  with  a inujurity  of  ecclesiastics  both  on 
its  bench  and  at  its  bar.  The  c.in.'^ei^uenco  was,  that  from 
that  day  forward  the  C^iurt  uf  Justiciary  deTlimnl;  its  civil 
jurUdietion  ceased,  being  engrossed  by  the  Court  uf  Ses- 
sion ; and  the  latter  became  m its  place  the  supremo  court 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Reformation  effected  a change  in  the 
com{M)>itioii  uf  thu(Jourt  uf  Sussiun,  but  not  much  in  its 
psiiiun  or  powers;  und  in  1G72  an  act  was  passed  in  par- 
liuincnt  constituting  a certain  number  of  the  judges,  or 
lords  uf  session.  Judges  uf  justiciary  under  the  justioo- 
general  and  justice-derk.wlio  was  now  made  vice-president 
of  tho  Court  of  Justiciary. 

Nothing  else  of  wmsenuenco  touching  the  constitution  of 
tho  court  occurred  till  lately,  when,  by  f "Will.  IV.,  c.  f»9,  sec. 
18,  the  olHce  of  lord-justire-general,  which  hotl  become 
in  a manner  a perfect  sinecure,  was  appointed  to  de- 
volve on  and  remain  w ith  the  otfiec  of  lord-president  of  the 
(Jourt  of  Session,  who  should  perform  the  duties  thereof  as 
presiding  judge  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  effect  uf 
which  enactment  is  to  place  the  lord-jusiice-general  again 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  law ; ond  thus,  by 
a singular  revuhilion.  restore  him,  after  the  elapse  of  300 
Years,  to  his  former  situation  of  lord-chicf-justice  of  Scot- 
iaiid. 

JUSTICIARY.  CHIEF,  of  Eneland  {Capitalis  Justi- 
tiarius  Aiigtite).  Nouecitlior  of  tho  English  lawyers  orlc'^pil 
antiquaries  who  have  handled  this  subject  appear  to  bai'o 
^iven  at  all  a satisfactory  exulanatton  of  it.  A.s  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  'Pictorial  History  uf  England’  affords 
the  best  explanation  of  tho  difliculty  that  wc  have  met 
with,  wo  consider  it  but  fair  to  give  it  as  it  stands  in  that 
work.  It  will  be  okiene*!  that  in  order  to  coraprclicnd 
the  functions  of  the  chief  justiciary  it  is  necessary  flrsl  to 
understand  those  of  ‘ The  Gi-anii  Sencsrhall,  or  Daufer 
— SenesciUlns,  or  Durn/er*  Ang/iev:  in  miKlorn  phraROology, 
the  lord  high  •‘lewanl — comes  jmiulii,  major domus  regiee,  or 
maire  du  palais.  Tlio  word  seneschalrMt  about  the  etymo- 
logy of  wnich  opinions  vary  somewhat,  meant  originally  a 

* ‘Thaitb>-»e  terms  are  (ritoBvmuiK,  Is  *bo«'n  by  Pii«iw£«,  S|H-]man.  ike. 
Du{>ir[-r  MM'm«  U>  bare  been  wl<ou  a I.atiu  »unl  came  In  b«  wantnl 

r»j»  MKwiwrliall.  *imI  waa  aa»i>U-<l  Cuf  majit  ot  a Ueiit-r.  Uv*re  Wiitf  ik>  Latin 
teim  nortly  cwrre*|>ufl<liiu(.  DapiCrr  lio»  lieoii  ikiutudiIv  tr-in«lair«l  **  ww-r" 
by  I'us-tale  ami  utbefs;  nbcte.rii  a>*«er.  ao  fit?  from  mtanin^  •etteMrli.tU.  ncaat 
only  ffmi/rr  tranett^t.  an  uffle-r  a «tvM  utay  Wlu*  tbs  w>u,'K-I>nU. 

8ro  lhicau;;r.  arf  rc«r.  Srsrf.itJsi;  a«l  nir.  Dafi/ci,  I'apilahs 

JutilwnM,  auU  ' UJioumre ' 
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sort  of  6t««ard  in  (ho  household  of  the  Frank  kings.  Aflcr 
ihcir  eom|uesl  of  Gaul,  it  cnnie  tu  signify  a high  poUtiml 
dignity.  D'lpifcr,  as  shown  in  the  nolu  hvlow,  mcaiu  the 
same  thing,  being  thu  Latin  syiioii) me  for  it.  This  ollicor 
Mu»  (he  highe$il  in  (ho  stale  after  tiic  kmg,  executing  all 
ihccliief  othoei  of  the  kingdom  as  the  king's  rejireseniative. 
Ho  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  king’s  palace,  but  of  all 
the  depurtuiciils  of  the  stale,  civil  and  military,  chief  admi- 
nistrator of  justice,  and  leailer  of  the  armies  in  war.  This 
is  piovod  not  only  to  have  Ikhmi  the  ca'O  in  France,  by 
Dorange  and  other  high  aiilboriliutf,  as  well  as  by  the 
public  records  of  that  king<loro,*  but  to  have  been  so  also  in 
England,  by  a document  published  by  Madox  himself,  from 
the  bhick  and  red  books  of  the  Exchequer—  to  wit,  the  celo- 
hratod  Dialogm  de  Scaccarin,  written  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II. ;+  and  likewise  by  certain  MSS.  preserved  in  Sir 
Robert  Cotton’s  collectinn  in  the  British  Museum,  particu- 
larly an  old  MS.  cniitlod  “ Quis  sit  Sunescballus  Angliflc, 
et  quid  cjus  ofllcium  ”t  Consequently.  Madox  is  wrong 
when  he  says  (“  Hist.  Exclu'<|.,''  p.  2d)  that  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  William  Fitz-Osliern  wa<i  the  king's  con>table. 
hemuM  he  is  called  magister  miiHum.  Whereas  in  the 
very  same  pas'^ago  (of Ordcricus  Vilolis”)  he  is  called 
Niirmannife  Daf^er,  in  virtue  of  which  oflice  he  would  be 
magistfr  milttum.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  con- 
stable became  magister  militum,  being  originally  an  ofticur 
subordinate  to  the  dapifer.’  (Pieforiai  History  qf  England, 
vol.  L p.  567.) 

Bv  the  nature  of  the  feudal  system  everything  had  a 
tendency  to  be  given  in  fief.  ' Among  other  things,  the 
office  of  seneschal  was  given  in  fief  too,  and  became  here- 
ditary among  the  Franks.  Nortnana,  and.  at  the  conquest  of 
England,  among  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  Franco,  under 
the  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  office  was  in  the  family  of 
Charles  Martel,  from  whom  sprung  the  Carlovingian  dy- 
nasty ; afierwards  the  Plantogcnet  counts  of  Anjou  were 
hereditary  seneschals  of  France;  and  in  England  this  high 
otlice  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Grant- 
raesniU,  and  thence  came  by  marriage  to  ih©  earls  of  I-ei- 
cester.  After  the  attainder  of  the  family  of  Montfort,  earU 
of  Leicester,  (he  office  was  given  tu  Edmund,  the  second  son 
of  King  Henry  III.,  and  it  then  remained  in  the  royal 
fainih  (ill  iu  abuhiion — Tlimuos  Planlagencl,  second  sou 
of  King  Henry  IV.,  lieing  (he  last  permanent  high  steward,} 
the  otfice  Ijeing  confcrre<l  anerwaid.%  only  /iro  wnic<t  Wee. 

*In  France,  when  the  office  lK.-c.ame  hereditary  in  the  counts 
of  Anjou,  it  soon  bet-umo  necessary,  for  various  reasons,  to 
liave  another  seneschal,  or  dapifer,  besides  the  hert'ditary 
one;  and  this  officer,  whether  he  be  considered  as  tho  re- 
presentative or  deputy  of  the  hereditary  seneschal,  still  tm>k 

rectslencc.  as  appears  from  the  charters  of  the  French 

mgs,  of  all  the  other  great  officers  of  state.  In  England 
also  somelbiiig  uf  the  same  kind  took  place,  but  with  this 
difTcrenco — that  tho  various  functions  of  the  original  grand 
senesclial,  or  snnesatlliu  Anglifp,  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  committed  to  two  distinct  officers  as  his  repre- 
sumiatives;  the  judicial  functions  being  committed  to  an 
officer  styled  the  High,  or  rather  Chief  Justiciary ; the  ad- 
niinistraiivc  and  (hose  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  king’s 
palace  or  househoM,  to  an  officer  styled,  no/  the  Scnescallus 
Angliff,  but  the  Senestallus,  or  Dapifer  Ergix.'\  This 
explanation  will  be  found  to  completely  remove  (he  confu- 
sion that  has  so  lung  prevailed  among  the  English  histo- 
rians. antiquaries,  and  lawyers  on  this  subject.  Our  view 

* ' r>tK'i«nn.  GlrtM^  wj  Tcw.  I>«pi'rr  «*t  S^-netcnllus.  See  aUo  Ibe  " Grand 
I'lwiMMnitfr  NaimandiA.** «.  x.  ■*  Suletmi  autm  auliqi)iui*  qaidam  Jrutici. 
arius  tufixritir  per  Nvrnaaiaia  >U«<nimt«  qni  »«no«rlui)lua  pria«i|4i 

vur.tbatut  Ia  Otiwme  ik»  Sorouu<lie  coniinenlAi? 

ll.i,i.a*e  " t.  i . !>.  2.  «ol.  8 1 8<-e^hal>.  See  aleo  the  charter*  of  Ihe  ear  oo* 
Prank  ki»r».  in  the  vilaeeeiDX  of  the  Dane  of  the  i«iM>«rh*l  ur  dapirr-r 

(wimeiime*  tlie  one  word  fe  neeii,  anmetirae*  Ore  ather)  atweva  ■lAnde  iMfore 
U,cM*  of  aU  the  other  Kr'ai  officer*.  It  l>  right  to  add,  that  in  the  togltah  char' 
Ur«.  0«  (jame  uf  the  dapUer,  or  Mnnachal,  done  a6t  hiwhail^  ctud  *o  high  m 
in  Oie  Preuch-’ 

t * Mwkri.  •*  HUt.  EicharmeT"  (edition  ITU)'  See  aleo  • Co.  Uit..*’  bl.  Cl 
4.  fcw  aome  acroQfit  of  the  jodVial  part  of  tlw  ulTice  of  ecneichnl,  ur  irtrwawl. 
and  »»me  *i tempi  at  tire  etymoiugyof  the  wont,  not  much  moro  aniToaefUt  than 
attempt*  uf  lhal  kind  uruLIt  ara.' 

t ‘ I (mod  MSS.  Vwpnatau,  K vil,  fol.  99,  h.  It  will  aleo  ba  Sxmd  in  HnrL 
Mss  305  (L>L  4S,  tranicribed  in  a mnieiD  hand  by  D'Ewee,  who  aappoaed  it 
tu  beof  the  ai;a<KK<lwarrl  II.  Sea  al»  CoUna  MSS.,  Titiw  C.pwww,  al  tbe 
bealBninji  ,4  whk-h  enliiine  there  ie  a wrll'WriUeo  tract,  whleb  eoolalai  the 
nxHt  eattrSact'-ry  acroiuit  wa  hare  met  adth  uf  the  eubject.  1here  U liUu  a tnri 
aiiulleal  " SatniBBt  AoKii*  Seneechallue,*'  in  Semeri'e  TroioU,  rot.  vitf.  Alt 
llrere  aftwr  in  (km  UiIuk  ei*  . lire  raMnna  and  paraauiunt  anuue  of  the  au- 
thcrrily  on./tv'iUy  wlrlAed  ha  Uta  hiah  eicwanl.  liKMiglt  none  of  lharo  explain  the 
anomaly  uflha  coestsu-nce  of  ttteh  an  ufficet  a#  the  high  juettclary.  Thb  we 
boM  we  thall  iruw  he  enablrd  to  do.' 

I ■ P»T  a list  of  high  elewardt  *e«  Hart.  MSS  k')9t  .' 

I ' Amuog  DAuy oUwr  pruobofthU,  mo  Uadux'i  “ Kiw-m,  Anglte,,"/.ei«*«»«  * 


of  the  subject,  if  it  necdud  it,  would  be  corrobonteo  by  the 
high  privileges  of  the  uffiror  created  in  later  tiroes,  to  pre- 
kmIu  ill  the  Houm.-  of  lK>irl»  at  »talu  trials,  which  otficer,  l>e 
It  ob>crvod,  is  not  " high  junticiary,”  but  *'  lurtl  high 
steward,"  that  is  '*  Smescallut  Angiitr”  This  uxplaiialion 
also  removes  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  oxUsor- 
dinary  powers  of  the  lord  high  stewunl's  court,  which  some 
English  lawyers  have  attempted  to  get  over,  bv  saying  that 
tho  bird  high  steward  succeeded  to  homo  of  iKo  powers  of 
tho  high  ju.atK-iary,  wliercas  he  merely  exerciiscs  powers 
which  be  had  delegated  tu  the  high  justiciary.'*—  (Ibid.) 

The  chief  justiciary  was  usually,  even  in  tbuse  limes,  when, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  king  and  the  great  officers  uf 
his  household  acting  os  judges,  we  may  conclude  that  a 
special  education  was  not  considered  absolutely  iiercssary 
to  fit  a man  for  the  judicial  otfice,  a person  who  liad  given 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  jurispnidence.  A.s  the 
representative  of  the  judicial  portion  of  thu  graud  seno- 
hchal's  power,  his  authority  extended  over  every  court  in 
the  kingilum.  Fur  us  to  wbal  Blackstonc  hays'^  of  the  court 
of  the  marshalsea,  t>.  the  court  uf  the  lord  steward  of  the 
king's  household,  having  never  been  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  chief  justiciary  and  no  writ  uf  error  lying  from 
it  to  the  king's  bench,  it  merely  amounts  to  this,  tliat  the 
court  of  (he  lord  steward  wa.-*  in  fact  originally  the  court  of 
the  lord  high  steward,  and  in  that  court  either  uf  his 
representatives,  the  chief  justiciary  or  the  lord  steward, 
might  prC'ide. 

The  chief  justiciary  not  onlv  presided  in  the  king's  court 
and  in  the  exchequer,  but  he  was  originally  (or  rather 
when  the  lord  high  steward  full  into  ubevance,  partly  from 
dread  of  his  power  and  partly  from  the  impossibility  of 
securing  an  horeditarv  succession  of  the  qualities  necesearv 
to  fulfil  his  great  and  numerous  duties),  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  absenci.'; 
and  at  those  times  writs  ran  in  hi*  numu.  and  were  tested 
by  him.2  And  in  this  light  the  chief  justiciary  k n^arded 
as  having  bc-cii  the  gruato»t  subject  in  England.  Oiio  of 
the  most  dUtingiiisliL-d  men  who  held  thu  high  otlici.-  w-as 
Ranulph  du  Glunville,  who  is  usually  icgarded  us  the  author 
of  the  Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Comuetudinibus  Angliee, 
the  oldest  book  extant  on  English  law.} 

The  la^t  who  held  (he  utiire  and  bore  ilie  title  of  CtipHaiis 
JmiHiarius  Anglia’  wa.s  Philip  Basset : and  the  first  who 
held  thu  office  of  Cofdtalis  Jiutitiarius  itd  fJdcita  rorum 
Eege  leuettdiu  i.e.  ciiief  justice  uf  the  king’s  bench,  was 
Robert  de  Bruis,  appointed  in  tho  fifty-sccuml  year  of 
Henry  HI. H Sir  Edw  ard 'Juke  was  fund  of  indulging  ins 
vanity  by  b^towmg  the  .amo  title,  ‘ Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land,^ U|Hin  iiiniiielf  ar.J  on  the  Grand  .lusliciary,  the  mighty 
Cti;'t’/«/i'r  Justitiariu*  -iugliie ; which  was  noticed  by 
Lord  Chancellor  EUcsnierc  in  his  address  to  Sir  Henry 
Montague,  Cuke's  successor,  upon  his  being  sworn  in  chief 
justice,  in  t)u^  words: — 'instead  of  containing  liiruself 
within  the  wonis  of  ibe  writ  to  be  the  chief  justice,  as  the 
king  calletl  him.  " ad  placiia  comm  nobts  tenenda."  ' 
JUSTIFICATION  is  useii  in  ihcob>gy  to  signify  iho 
acceptance  of  a sinner  by  Gml,  and  i»  friKiueuily  cmpk<yc«l 
by  the  sacred  writers  as  equivalent  to  the  iurgnenessof  sin. 
Thus,  St.  Paul  sa>s.  * Ho  It  known  unto  you  therefore,  men 
and  brethren,  that  througli  this  roan  is  preached  unto  you 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all  ihat  believe  are  jus- 
tified from  all  things  from  which  yc  could  nut  be  justifiod 
by  the  law  of  Moses.'  (Acts,  xiii.  38,  39.)  The  Prolestuiit.s 
and  Roman  Catholics  differ  respecting  the  signification  that 
should  he  attached  to  the  word  jiutificwliou.  The  former 
maintain  that  the  Hebrew  word  p*7En.  and  the  Greek 

words  itsatovv  and  arc  almost  invariably  employed 

in  the  Bible  in  ajudicial  sense  ; that  is,  (odeclaie  a person 
righteous  uutw  ithsinnding  the  sins  he  has  cumiuilted,  and 
to  deliver  him  fn>m  thu  puDtshnienl  which  his  sin«  had 
deserved.  The  latter  interpret  the  words  in  a physical 
sense ; and  maintain  that  to  be  ju-^tified  is  not  to  be  tx*o- 
koned  righteous  by  God,  but  actually  to  bo  made  righteous 
by  the  infusion  of  a sanctifying  principle.  The  Proiestaat-s, 

• ‘ S«e  a niiqulsitMO  on  ih«  Offlc«<  of  Lori  Hl«h  St««-ari.  1>y  Mr.  Amm.  |« 
“ Slate Trtibi.*’ Api>cB(lia,  Mr.  Anna  ttlU  luio  Um- uaiaU  «rrur 

uf  snpureinx  Ut*t  tb*  ju^ioal  outtuijriiy  of  Ihp  lord  histi  U-.-«uri  out  of 
tlutl  wAirh  api*-ttaj«Mri  lo  tba  chiaf  jmiu-lar  al  llw  pcr^l  whm  the  Ltu-i  wthc** 
waa  aholialMe.' 
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cm  tho  ooatrery,  bolieve.  that  thous^h  sanctification  is  a con; 
scfiuence  of  justification,  yet  it  is  a distinct  and  separate 
operation. 

Tliu  reason  or  cause  of  our  justification  is  generally  divided 
by  theolo>;ians  into  the  originating,  the  meriloriuus.  and  the 
inntrumental  cause,  or  the  causa  ejfficiens,  the  eama  meri- 
lorta,  and  the  eatuti  apprehend^nt. 

I.  The  Origina/in^  cause  is  the  love  of  God  towards  his 
fallen  crcaturt*  (Rom.  iii.  24;  £))A.  ii.  8).  2.  The  .’iferito- 
rious  cause  is,  according  to  the  I lih  article  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England,  and  the  opinion  of  ino»t  Protestants,  ‘the  merit  of 
our  l.A)nl  and  Saviour  JesusChrist,  and  nut  our  own  works 
or  desenings’  {Rom.  iii.  24;  v.  18;  hph.  i.  7;  Col.  i.  14); 
blit  Ihc  Roman  Catholic  church  maintains  that  good  works. 
{Hinances,  and  the  iuierce^siun  of  saints  also  contribute  to 
our  justification.  3.  Tliv /n*/rumcn/a/ cauw  is  faith  in  the 
Yit*arious  sacrifice  of  Christ ; since  tlie  merit  of  Christ's  sa- 
crifice dues  not  produce  our  pardon,  unless  we  believe  in  its 
efficacy. 

The  conscquoncesofjustification  are  said  tobe:  1.  peace 
with  God  (Jiom.  v.  1);  ‘2.  tranquilliiy  of  conscience;  3. 
aduplion  of  the  perstms  justified  into  the  fiiniily  of  Go«l 
viit.  14-17);  4.  spiritual  joy,  arising  from  the  belief  J 
of  our  being  adopted  by  God  (Rom.  xtv.  17);  5.  the  hope  of 
eternal  life. 

JUSTINIAN’S  LEGISI^ATION.  Justinian,  soon  after 
ascending  the  throne,  gave  orders  (Feb.  a.d.  528)  to  a com- 
mission consisting  of  Joannes  and  nine  other  persons,  atuong 
whom  were  Tnbonian  or  Tnbunian,  and  Theophilus,  to 
make  a general  compilation  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
laws,  or  ‘constitutions,'which  had  been  promulgated  by  tho 
emperors  his  predecessors,  beginning  from  Ha^rmn’s  per- 
petua)  edict  down  to  his  own  time.  [Constitotionb,  Ro- 
man.] Partial  compilations  had  been  made  in  the  time  of 
CoHStuntine  by  private  individuals.  Gregory  and  llenao* 
genes,  of  whicn  only  fragments  remain,  and  a more  com* 
plcic  one  was  cffecteil  under  Theodosius  II.  (Thkodosian 
CoDK.]  All  these  were  now  merged  in  the  now  codeof  Jus- 
tinian. A romurkabie  tltffcrence  of  style  and  manner  is 
observable  between  the  older  constitutions  i-jsued  befiwe 
Constantino  and  those  protimlgaicd  afterwards.  Tliu  for- 
mer being  issued  at  Rome  and  framed  upm  the  decisions, 
or  * rc>ponsa,*  of  learned  jurists,  arc  clear,  sententious,  and 
elegant;  tl»e  latter,  which  were  promulgattnl  chietiy  at  Cun* 
atantimqile  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  languag'j,  are  rerbiMo 
and  rhetorical.  Joannes  and  his  nine  a-^suciates  compleletl 
their  task  in  fourteen  months,  and  the  new  ccsle,  having 
received  tho  imperial  saiiclinn,  was  published  in  April,  a.o. 
5*29.  A few  years  after,  Jusitnian,  by  the  advice  of  Tribo- 
Tiian,  ordered  a revision  of  his  code  to  be  made  by  Tribonian 
and  four  others.  These  commissioners  suppiessed  several 
laws, as  cither  usole.^sor  inconsistent  with  present  usage,  and 
udded  many  constitutions  which  the  emperor  had  been  pro- 
mulgating in  the  mean  time,  os  well  as  fifty  decisions  on  intri- 
cate points  of  jurUpnidence.  The  rode  thus  revised  was 
published  in  December  of  the  year  534;  under  the  title  of 
* Co<lex  J ustiniancus  repetits  prmloctionLs,’  and  thoiiceforth 
l»ad  the  force  of  law. 

The  Ckxle  is  dividefi  into  twelve  hooks;  every  bonk  is 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  each  title  into  laws.  Book  i. 
treats  of  the  Catholic  faith,  defines  its  creed  agreeably  to 
the  fliwt  four  general  councils,  forbidding  public  disputa- 
tkms  on  dogmas ; it  then  treats  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
chacipline  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons ; next 
of  heretics,  Samaritans,  Jews,  a;)Ostates,  &c.,  against  whom 
it  oontains  Several  penal  enactments ; after  which  the  book 
proceeds  to  bpeak  of  the  laws,  and  their  different  kinds,  and 
I&sily  of  the  magistrates.  Book  ii.  treats  of  the  forms  to  be 
observed  in  cummonciiig  a suit;  then  of  restitution,  com- 
promises, sureties,  and  lastly  of  the  oath  of  calumny.* 
Hjuk  iii.  treats  of  judicia  and  judiccs,  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings generally;  of  iiolidays, of  the  varioas  jurisdictions,  of 
illegal  (inolliciosa)  testaments  and  dniiatious,  of  dowries  and 
inheritances,  of  the  Lex  Aquilia,  of  mixed  actions,  of  actions 
for  crimes  committed  by  slaves,  ufgaming.of  burying-pluces 
and  funeral  expenses.  Book  iv.  begins  with  tho  explana- 
tion of  personal  actions  whiedt  are  founded  on  loaiiutid  other 
caiisc.s ; of  obligaliouH  and  actions,  with  their  effect  in  rela- 
tion to  heim  and  other  persons  bound  by  them;  of  testi- 
mony and  written  evidence ; of  things  borrowed  for  use ; of 
contract  by  pledge,  and  the  personal  action  thereon;  of 

* Muy  uf  the  leruu  tu*re  iue>i  sro  Uiibb  ot  Konaa  Isw,  uni  u neb  do  oo< 
dau  of  trsuUtMQ  by  equirslent  Eogliih  Umuu 


compensation,  interest,  deposit,  mandate,  partnership,  bo^^ 
ing  and  selling,  pormulatiim,  hiring,  and  emphyteutic  con* 
tracts.  Book  v.  treats  of  belruthment,  gifts  in  contem- 
plation of  marriage,  of  marriages,  women’s  portion.s,  ond 
the  action  that  lies  for  the  recovery  of  tho  dowry,  of  gifla 
between  husband  and  yvife,  of  estates  given  in  dowry,  of 
alimony,  of  concubines,  natural  children,  and  the  process  of 
legitimation.  It  next  treats  of  tutorships  (tutela),  of  the  ad- 
tmiiistration  by  tutors,  and  of  ihu  alienation  of  minors' 
estates.  Book  vt.  treats  of  slaves,  and  freedinen,  and  (be 
rights  of  their  patrons ; then  it  explains  at  large  the  Praeto- 
rian p<issession  called  ‘Bonorum  posst'ssio  :*  after  which  it 
expounds  the  whole  matter  of  tesiamenis,  as  insiitutiuiu 
and  substitutions  of  heirs  prcteritiotis  and  disinheritingH, 
lefusaU  of  inheritance,  the  optming  of  wills,  codicils,  lega- 
cies, and  fiduciary  hcqucHts.  and  lastly  succession  to  the 
property  of  intestates.  Book  vit.  treats  of  mamiinissiuns; 
afterwards  of  matters  relating  to  prescription,  of  judgments 
(sententim)  and  appeals,  of  the  cession  of  estate  or  goods,  of 
the  seizure  of  goods,  of  the  privileges  of  the  exchequer, 
those  of  dowries,  and  the  rev«>ca(ioii  of  alienaiions  made  to 
defraud  creilitors.  Rook  viii.  begins  with  interdicts:  it  then 
treats  uf  uUHlgL-s  and  pawns,  of  stipulations,  novations,  dele- 
gatiotiK,  MC.  It  treats  nu.\t  of  the  paternal  power,  uf  tho 
utuanripatiun  of  children,  and  their  ingratitude , it  then 
explains  what  is  Tnemii  by  custom,  or  unwritten  law;  it 
next  speaks  of  gifts  (dbnationes  mortis  cau$d.  &c.)  and 
their  various  kinds ; and  lastly,  of  taking  away  the  penally 
of  celibacy.  Book  ix.  treats  of  crimes,  criminal  judginouta 
and  punishments.  Book  x.  treats  of  tho  rights  and  prero- 
gative of  the  exchequer,  of  vacant  goods,  of  troasmcni, 
taxes  levied  upon  the  people,  and  tolls;  of  the  decurionca 
and  their  office,  of  the  freedom  uf  citizens,  of  domicilia,  of 
public  offices  and  exemption  from  them,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  public  offices  ami  functions  appertaining  (o  them. 
Book  xi.  treats  of  the  rights  common  to  tho  city  of  Rome 
and  municipal  towns,  the  right  of  having  corpi^tc  bodies 
and  cuniiuunities,  and  the  right  of  having  public  registers. 
Book  xii.  continues  the  .same  subject,  explaining  the  right 
of  cities  as  to  having  oflices  civil  and  miliiarv,  and  also  as  to 
having  functionaries  for  the  c.xeculion  of  judgments  and  the 
orders  of  magist  rail's. 

Thu  learned  Gothofredus,  in  hit  Piolcgomena  attached  to 
his  edition  of  the  Theodosian  code,  observes  that  Tribonian 
and  his  associate.s  have  been  guilty  of  several  faults  in  the 
I'ompiUtton  uf  (he  Crnle;  that  the  order  observed  in  tho  suo- 
cesstun  of  the  titles  is  confused,  tliut  some  of  the  laws  have 
been  mutilated  and  have  been  rendered  obscure,  that  some- 
times a law  has  been  dividcil  into  two,  and  at  other  tiiiiea 
(wo  have  been  reduced  to  one;  that  laws  have  been  altri- 
buteil  to  emperors  who  were  not  the  authors  of  them,  or 
hud  given ^uite  contrary  decisions;  all  which  would  be  still 
more  injurious  to  the  study  uf  the  Ruinati  law,  if  we  had  not 
tho  Theudusian  code,  which  is  of  great  use  towards  rightly 
understanding  many  laws  in  the  code  of  Justinian. 

In  the  year  ftdiowing  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  bis  Code.  Justinian  undertook  a much  greater  and  mure 
im[>urlant  work;  to  extract  tho  spirit  of  jurisprudence  ftuiu 
the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  questions  and  di»puu 
tions,  of  the  Roiuaii  civilians.  In  the  eour.se  of  centuries, 
under  the  lepiiblic  amt  the  empire,  many  thousand  volmnes 
had  accumulaieti,  filkxl  with  the  learned  lucubrations  of  the 
jurisconsults,  but  which  no  fortune  could  purchase,  and  no 
capacity  could  digest.  Tim  jurisconsults  ever  since  tb« 
time  of  Augustus  had  been  divided  into  opposite  schools, 
and  thus  contlicting  opinions  were  often  pixMluced,  w hich  only 
served  to  puzzle  those  who  had  to  decide  what  was  law.  To 
put  order -into  this  chaos,  was  (he  object  of  Justinian.  In 
December,  530,  he  commissioned  seventeen  lawvers,  with 
Tribonian  at  their  head,  with  full  authority  to  exerci>e  their 
discretion  as  to  the  works  of  their  predecessurs  by  making  a 
choice  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  the  be^t  authorities. 
They  chose  about  forty  out  of  TriUniian’s  library,  must  <>i 
them  jurisconsults  who  had  lived  during  that  period  of  the 
empire  which  has  been  sometimes  called  the  age  of  the  An 
tomnes,  from  Hadrian  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Sevenis 
From  tho  works  of  these  writers,  said  to  have  amminied 
two  thousand  treatises,  the  commission  appointed  by  Justi 
nian  was  to  extract  ond  corapre.«s  all  that  wai  suited  to  f«i  in 
a methodical,  cv^mplelc,  and  never  failing  houk  of  ruler 
ence  for  tho  student  of  law  and  (he  magiHiraie.  Justinian 
gas-e  Tribonian  and  bis  a&4ociates  ten  years’  time  to  perfonu 
I their  task ; but  they  completed  it  m threo  years.  The  work 
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was  8tjle<l  * and  also  * Pandect®'  (‘  embracing  nil'), 

and  was  publUliwl  in  December,  533.  It  whs  declared  by 
the  emperor  that  it  should  have  iheforceof  luwall  over  the 
empire,  and  should  supersede  all  the  text  books  of  the  obi 
jurists,  which  m future  were  to  be  of  no  authority. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Roman  jurists  from  whose 
works  the  ' Pandert’  or  ‘ Digest’ was  composcil.  with  their 
Bcveral  epochs,  bo  far  as  they  can  be  ascertainwl,  and  the 
relative  proportions  which  tliey  have  contributcrl  to  the 
‘ Pandect.’  Where  {a)  is  added,  the  contribution  is  less  than 
1.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  figures  ileiioles  the  whole  amount, 
of  which  the  several  figures  opjHwite  each  jurist’s  name  de- 
note the  proportion  which  his  part  bears  to  the  whole.  In 
addition  to  the  extracts  contained  in  the  ‘ Pandeef  from 
each  author,  many  of  thorn  aro  very  often  merely  cited. 
Ahurnus  (Valens). 
yElius  (Callus.  Mavrianus). 
yKmiliiis  (Marer.  Papinianus). 

A/i'iranut,  lived  in  Hadrians  time  and  was  a dis- 


ciple of  Salvius  Julianu.s  . . . . 2-i 

a native  of  Cremona,  and  a pupil  of  Ser- 
vius  Sulpicius,  who  died  h-C-  *13.  ...  9 

Anthinnun.  time  unknown  ....  (a) 

Authus  (Anthiunus). 

Anlislius  (IaIh!o). 

Aquila,  supposed  by  some  to  liavc  lived  under 
Sept.  Sewrus  .......  (u) 

ArcttdiM,  under  Constantino  the  Groat  . . 24 


An-ius  (Menander) 

Aurelius  (ArcadiusX 
CsDoilius  (.\fricaiius). 

Caius  (Gains). 

CuWs/rrt/«t,  under  Caracalln  . . . 174 

lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian  , 23 

Ceridius  (Sr®voia). 

Cliari^ius  (.\rradius) 

Claudius  (Hermogonianu.s.  Satuminns,  Trypho- 
nimis). 

Clemens  (Terentius). 

D.iinitius  (Ulpianus). 

Klorcns  (Tertullinnus). 

FTorenttnm,  lime  uncertain,  supposed  to  have 
lived  under  Alex.  Sevoms  . . . . d 

Ftirius  (Anihianur). 

Gttiuit,  lived  under  Antoninus  and  Aurelius  . 72 

Giiilut,  Aqtiiliui,  a friend  of  Cicero,  with  whom 
be  was.pr®tor,  b.C.  C6  . • . . . (j) 

Hercunius  (Modeslinus). 

Jlermogcnianu  f,  under  CJonstanline  . . 9| 

Jirrofem/v.  lived  under  Trajan  . . . 234 

JuUaniig,  lived  under  Hadrian,  w.*ui  a pupil  of 
Javolcnus,  and  author  of  the  perpetual  edict  • 90 

Julius  (Aquil;^  Puulus). 

Junius  (Marcinnus). 

Justus  (Pnpirius). 

.Tuveutius  (Celsus). 

Luf/ro,  lived  under  Augustus,  was  tlfo  head  of  the 
school  called  Pmculeians  from  his  disciple  Proculus  12 
Licinius  (Rufinus). 

Lucius  <M®claims,  Papinianus). 

under  Alexander  Severus,  ...  10 

M/rnanuAt  lived  under  .\ntoninus  Pius  . . 8 

J/fircc/Z/M,  under  Antoninus  and  Aurelius  . 324 

Marciantig,  probably  under  Caracalla  . . 

Marcus  (l^bco). 

^lasburius  (SnbinusX 

MMuririanua,  lived  under  Antoninus  . , 14 

Maximwi,  time  unknown  ....  (o) 

Mcnamhr^  under  Severus  and  Carae.illa  . 3 

Mnitfglinmy  flouri-*bcd  under  Alex.  Severus  and 
the  Maximini  ......  414 

Mucitu,  Quintut.  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scanola,  con- 
jul  in  the  year  659  of  Rome,  or  b.c.  95  . . 1 

lived  under  Tr^an  ...  10 

PapiniamiA,  under  Sopt.  Swerus,  whose  friend  he 
was;  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla  . . .104 

Pa;)i>ftt#,  under  Marcus  .\urelius  ...  24 

Paiernus  (Torruntenus). 

Paultu,  tlourUhed  under  Alexander  Severus  . 297 

Pnmpmius,  livetl  under  Antoninus  Pius ; another 
Pom}Kiums  is  said  to  have  lived  under  Alex.  Severus  80 
Priscus  (.lavolcnus,  Noratius). 

/Vori/iiM,  lived  under  Nero  ami  Vespasian  . 6 


Publius  (.\lfenus,  Anlhianus,  Juventius). 

* Quintus  (Mucius,  Tertulliamis,  Venuleius). 

liufmus,  olamt  the  time  of  Alex.  Severus  . 14 

Rutiiius  (Maximus). 

MtLSKuriwt,  tlmirishod  under  Tiberius, 
was  the  bend  of  the  Sabin ian  school  . « 14 

Salvius  (Julianusi. 

Saturniniu,  suptHised  by  some  to  be  the  same  os 
Venuleius  .......  1 

Saturninus  Quintus  (Venuleius). 

Sfeeco/o,  Ctnudius,  under  .\nioninus  and  Aure- 
lius . ......  764 

Sc®voln,  Mucius  (MuciusX 
Semproniiis  (Proculus). 

Septimius  (Tcrtullianus). 

Sextus  (Poinpuniu»). 

Tarruntenua,  under  Marcus  and  Commodus  . (a) 

Terentiui,  lived  under  Hudrian  and  Anlmiinus  34 
Tfrlttliianus,  lime  uncertain,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  same  os  the  fatbur  of  the  cliurch  . . 14 

Titus  (Gains). 

Try},hnnimu,  under  Sevorus  and  Giracalla  . 2*2 

I 'atena,  lived  under  Hadrian  and  Aiuontnus  Pius  3 
Varus  (Alfenus). 

IVnu/c/W,  under  Antoninus  ami  Aurelius  . 10 

Vlpianus,  fliiuri.sheJ  under  Alex.  Severus,  whoso 
comiM;llor  ho  was  , . . . . .CIO 

Ulpius  (Marcellus). 

Vulnsius  (Mmcianus). 

[f  the  w hole  * Digest’  is  divided  into  throe  equal  parts,  tlie 
contributions  of  Ulpian  are  somewhat  moru  than  oiio-third. 

The  ‘ Digesta  ’ is  divided  into  .'•0  books,  each  book  being 
aUo  divided  into  titles,  and  subdivided  into  sections.  The 
following  arc  some  of  the  princiiial  heads.  B^M>k  i.  lays 
down  the  general)  jirinciplvs  ana  the  diflercnl  kinds  of 
law;  it  then  establi.shcs  the  division  of  persons  and  of 
things;  then  speakaofsonators,andurmagUtratcsand  tbclr 
dc'-egates  and  assessors:  ii.  treats  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
roagiHtrate'« ; of  the  manner  of  bringing  actions,  of  com* 
prowiises  aAor  an  oction  is  commenced:  iii.  explains  what 
kind  of  persons  are  allowed  to  sue  in  law.  and  it  define^ 
who  arc  st)led  infamous, and  ns  such  not  permitted  to  sue; 
it  then  treats  of  advocates,  proctors,  syndics,  anil  other 
ooun^ellorH:  iv.  tri>ats  of  reMiiiution,  compromises,  ami 
arbitrations,  after  winch  it  s]>caks  of  innkci'i^rs  and  others 
'II  whose  custody  we  leave  anyihing:  v.  treats  of  trials: 
and  complaints  against  iiioflicit>u<>  (motliciosa)  testaments: 
vi.  treats  of  rt^l  actions  and  iboir  various  kinds  lu  recover 
one’s  property : vii.  treats  of  personal  servieen  (servitutes, 
ns  UBUS  fructus):  viii.  s|>eakH  of  real  services  both  in  town 
and  country:  ix.  treats  of  ]tersonal  actions  which  are  m 
imitation  of  real  actions,  as  actions  for  u fuiiU  or  crime 
cummiUed  by  a hlave.  the  action  of  the  lex  Aquiliu,  and 
the  action  against  those  w)u>  throw  any  thing  into  the 
highway  by  which  any  one  is  wounded  or  injure4l:  \.  treats 
of  mixed  actions,  the  action  of  ^lartition  of  an  inheritance, 
&c ; xi.  s]>eaka  of  interrogatories,  and  of  such  matters  ns 
are  to  be  heard  before  the  same  judge  (judex).  It  also 
(rcatsof  run-awayslaves,  of  dicc*pla\  ing,  bribery,  corruption, 
and  false  re^iorts;  and  lastly,  of  burials  am’,  funeinl  ex- 
penses: xii.  explains  the  action  for  a loan.comlirtitmis  &-e.  * 
xiii.  Continues  liio  subject  of  the  preceding,  and  treats  of  the 
action  of  )>awning : xiv.  and  xv.  treat  of  actions  arising  from 
contracts  made  by  other  |iorsuns  and  >vt  binding  upon  us; 
of  iho  Sonatus  Con^ultuiu  Maccdoniamim ; and  of  the  pe* 
ciriium  : xvL  treats  of  the  Senaius  Consulluni  Velleiaiiuti). 
and  of  compeiuvation,  and  the  action  of  deposits:  xni.  treats 
of  the  mandate,  and  of  partnership  (societas) ; xviil.ex}>lains 
the  meaning  and  forms  of  the  contract  of  sale,  the  annull- 
ing of  this  kind  of  contract : and  treats  of  gain  or  loss  uiiou  ' 
the  thing  sold:  xix.  treats  of  bargains,  of  actions  of  hiring, 
of  the  action  called  acsiimutoria,  of  |>erniulaijun.of  ihe  aclii>n 
calletl  pr®>criptis  verbis,  &c.:  xx.  treats  of  pledges  ami 
hypothec®,  of  the  profcrciu'e  of  creditors,  of  iliedistraciion  or 
sale  of  things  engaged  or  pawned  : xxi.  contains  an  explana- 
tion of  the  jEdilc's  diet  cutiverning  the  sale  of  slaves  and  : 
beasts  and  also  treats  of  evictions  warranties.  See. : xxii.  I 
treats  of  interest  (usurto).  fruits,  accessions  to  things, 
and  of  proofs  and  presumptions,  and  of  lunurnncc  of  law 
and  fact : xxiii.  is  upon  boirotbment  (s|H>n«alia>.  mar- 
riage, dowry,  and  agreements  upon  this  subject,  and  lands  \ 
given  in  dowry:  xxiv.  treats  of  giAs  between  husViaml  and 
wife,  divorces,  and  recovery  of  the  marriage  portion : xxv. 
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treats  ftf  expenses  laid  out  upon  the  dowry,  of  actions  for 
the  recovery  of  things  cnrric«l  away  bv  the  wife  or  other 
|>ers<ju  against  whom  there  is  no  action  for  thud,  of  the  obli- 
gatii>ri  to  acknowlwlge  children  and  provielo  for  them, 
on  the  Rescript  Do  Iiiipicicndo  Ventre,  and  ‘lastly  of 
concubines  : xxvi.  and  xxvii.  treat  of  tutorship  and  eura- 
torship,  ami  the  actions  resulting  from  them:  xxxuii. 
treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  and  disinheriting  of 
children,  of  the  iusjitution  of  an  heir,  of  substitutions,  &c.: 
xxix.  treats  of  military  testaments,  of  the  opening  of  wills, 
and  of  co<liciU : xxx.,  xxxi.,  xxxii.  treat  of  legacies  and  fidu- 
ciary bequests  in  amoral : xxxiii.  ami  xxxiv.  treat  of  par- 
ticular legacies,  of  the  ademption  of  legacies,  and  of  the 
Regnla  Catoniana:  xxxv.  treats  of  legacies  on  condition, 
and  of  tlie  I^cx  Falcidia:  xxxvi.  treats  of  the  Senatus  Con- 
aultum  Trebellianura,  and  of  flduciar)' be<iuc8ts,  of  the  lime 
when  they  become  due,  of  the  security  to  be  given  by  the 
heir,  &c. : xxwii.  treats  of  univer>al  succession  by  bonoriim 
pos>cshio:  xxxviii.  treolsof  the  servicesduo  by  freedmen  to 
their  patrons,  of  the  sucivssion  of  fiec<linen.  of  the  suc- 
cession of  intestates  apptjinted  by  the  prrotor,  of  horedes  Sui 
and  Ix'gitimi,  and  of  the  Senatus  ConsuUum  Tertulliamim 
and  Orphitianum  : xxxix.  explains  the  means  which  the 
law  or  the  prtolor  proudo-s  for  preventing  any  one  fmin  re- 
ceiving damage  where  a jtersonal,  real,  or  mixed  action  will 
nut  liu.  after  which  it  ends  with  the  explanation  of  donations 
gencrully,  ami  of  such  as  are  made  in  contemplation  or 
view  of  death  (mortis  causd):  xl.  relates  to  manumission 
or  freeing  of  slaves:  xli.  treats  of  the  various  ways  by 
which  the  pmporty  of  things  is  acnuinHl,  and  of  the  ac- 
qui^itinn  and  loss  of  possession,  and  lastly  of  lawful  causes 
which  aut  horize  possession  and  lead  to  usuenptiun : xlti.  treats 
of  definitive  aiiu  interlocutor)'  pentencos,  of  confessions  in 
judgment,  of  the  cesMonof  goods,  of  the  causes  of  seizure 
ami  their  efiTycts,  of  the  privileges  of  creilitors;  of  curators 
appointed  for  the  ailministralion  of  goods,  and  of  the  revo- 
cation of  act*  done  to  defniud  creditors;  xliii,  treats  of  in- 
junct ions  (interdictu)  and  pov^essory  actions:  xliv.  speaks  of 
pleas  (exreptiones)  and  defences,  and  of  obligaiions  and  ac- 
tions: xlv.uf  stipulations,  &c. : xlvi.  of  sureties,  novations,  de- 
legations. payments,  discharges,  prteturian  stipulations.  &c. ; 
xlvii.  treats  of  private  offences;  xlviii.  treats  of  public 
offences;  then  follow  accusations,  inscriptions, prisons;  and 
lastly  it  treats  of  torture,  punishments,  confiscation,  relega- 
tion, deportation,  ami  of  the  bodiesof  malefactors  executed; 
xbx.  treats  of  api>c.ils;  and  then  gives  an  account  of  the 
rights  of  the  uxuluN]uer,  nod  of  mailer*  relating  to  captives, 
military  discipline,  s<»lthers  and  veterans:  1.  treats  of  the 
right's  of  cities  and  citizens,  of  decuriones  and  their  children, 
of  public  utUces,  of  immunities,  of  deputies  and  amliassa- 
dors;  of  the  administration  of  things  belonging  to  cities,  of 
public  works,  fairs,  &c. ; of  taxes  lai<l  u|K>n  the  provinces, 
and  hi>lty  it  (*oncludvs  with  the  interpretation  and  signiti- 
catioii  oflegal  terras,  and  with  the  rules  of  law. 

Of  the  uients  and  imperfections  of  the  ‘ Digest,’  Cujas,  IIo- 
tomunmis,  IIcinGcciiis,  Gravma.  Schulting,  RynkcrshcMik, 
and  many  others  havu  amply  K|>oken.  Witii  altiU  faults  it  U 
a uoble  work,  ami  much  superior  to  the  Code  in  its  style,  mat- 
ter. and  arrangement ; it  has,  in  great  measure,  embodied  the 
wi-<Ioraof  the  most  learned  men  of  the  best  age  of  the  Empire, 
men  who  grounded  their  opinions  on  the  principles  of  reason 
ami  c piitv,  and  who  for  the  most  part  were  personally  un- 
concenieil  ami  disintcresleil  in  the  subjects  on  which  they 
g:nc  their  responsa.  Trilionian  and  his  colleagues  are 
charged  with  innking  many  interpolations,  wiib  altering 
many  passages  in  the  writings  of  their  prtMlccessors,  substi- 
tuting their  own  opinions,  and  passing  them  off  to  Iho  world 
under  the  name  of  the  antient  jurists.  Justinian  himself 
nrknowtedged  that  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  the  old 
jurisprudence  to  the  altered  slate  of  the  times,  and  to 
‘make  the  laws  his  own.*  Another  charge,  which  is  how- 
ever uiiHupported  by  cviduncs*  or  probability,  U,  that  Justi- 
nian and  his  civilians  purposely  destroyed  the  old  text  books 
that  hud  served  them  for  the  compilation  of  the  ' PandecU.’ 
U>ng  however  before  Justinian's  time,  the  works  of  the  an- 
tient  jurists  were  partly  lust,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  ages  that  follow^  may  easily  have  obliterated  tlie  rest. 
Wliile  the  Digest  was  being  compiled,  Justinian  commis- 
sioncil  Tribiinian  and  two  other  civilians,  Theophilus  and  Do- 
roiheus.  to  make  an  abridgment  of  the  first  principles  of  ihe 
law.  for  the  use  of  young  atudetits  who  should  wish  to  apply 
tliemselves  to  that  science.  This  new  work,  being  completed, 
was  published  under  the  name  of ‘Institutiones,'  about  one 


month  before  the  appearance  of  the  Digest  The  Institu- 
tions were  mainly  based  on  an  older  work  of  the  same 
description  and  title.  [Gxius.]  Tlicy  are  arranged  in 
four  books,  suMivided  into  titles.  As  the  law  has  three 
objects,  persons,  things,  and  actions,  the  first  book  treats  of 
persons  or  status  ; the  second  and  third,  and  first  live  titles 
of  the  fourth,  treat  of  things;  and  the  remaining  titlesoftho 
fourth  book  treat  of  actions.  [Roman  Law.] 

Besides  these  three  compilations,  the  Code,  the  Institutes, 
and  the  Digest,  Justinian,  offer  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  his  Code,  continued  to  issue  new  laws  or  consti- 
tutions chielly  in  Greek  upon  particular  occasions,  w hich 
were  collecteil  and  published  together  after  his  death  under 
the  naniu  of  Kiapai  ^mrd^rtc,  or  Noveo  or  Constitutionos 
Novollee.  or  Authonticn*.  The  Novcllao  arc  divided  into 
nine  Collationes  and  168  Const itutiones,  or,  as  they  are  now 
oficn  called,  novels.  The  Novelise,  together  wiih  thirteen 
Edicts  of  Justinian,  make  up  tho  fourth  part  of  his  legisla- 
tion. There  are  four  Latin  translations  of  the  Novella*,  two  of 
which  wea*  made  soon  after  Justinian's  death  ; the  third  Ubv 
Huloandcr,  printed  at  Nurntierg  in  1 jJl ; and  the  fourth 
was  printed  at  Basel  by  Ilervagius  in  1661.  This  first 
translation  is  that  which  is  printed  in  tho  editions  of  tho 
Orpufi  Juris  opposite  to  the  Greek  (ext,  and  is  very  v,ilu- 
nbie,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  stigmatizeil  by  some  with 
the  name  ‘barbarous it  is  boinetinies  called  Auihentica 
Intcrprctatio  or  Vu.gato.  The  version  of  Ualoaiider  is  also 
printed  in  somo  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  Thu  Novcllnr 
made  many  changes  in  Ihe  law  as  established  by  Justinian’s 
prior  compilations,  and  are  an  evidence  that  the  emperor  was 
seized  with  a passion  for  legislating;  a circumstance  which 
enables  us  to  form  a more  coiveri  judgment  of  his  real  merits, 
and  lowers  his  character  as  a philosophic  jurist. 

A few  words  on  TrilKiniaiuu,  who  was  so  mainly  instru- 
mental in  tho  compilation  of  Justinian,  may  nut  he  mis- 
placed here.  He  was  a native  of  Painphylia,  and  his  father 
was  from  Macedonia.  His  Ic.'irning  was  must  extensive : ho 
wrote  ujM>ii  a great  varicl)  of  subjects,  was  well  versed  both 
in  Latin  aitd  Greek  literature,  and  had  deeply  studied  the 
Roman  civilians,  of  which  ho  had  a valuable  collection  in 
his  library.  He  practised  first  at  the  bar  of  tho  pnetorian 
prefects  at  (xmstantinople,  became  affcrwardsquroslor,  mas- 
ter of  the  imperial  household,  and  consul,  and  (lossesscd  fur 
above  twenty  years  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Justinian. 
Ills  manners  ore  said  to  have  been  remarkably  mild  and 
conciliating  ; he  was  a courtier,  and  fund  of  money,  but  in 
other  respects  bo  appears  to  have  been  calumniated  by  his 
enemies.  Ho  was  a superior  man,  and  most  valuable  to  J us- 
tinian.  His  death  took  place  a d.  643.  (Ludewig.  f 'ita 
Justiniaiii  ilagni  ati/M  Th’f)dor<e,  nec  non  Trimniani, 
Halle,  1731;  Zimmerii.  Geschichte  det  R'i'mitcJien  Pricat- 
r*chts  bitt  Jiutmian,  lleidclberg,  1826;  Hugo,  Lckrburh 
der  Geschichtt.  des  Romitchen  HechU,  Berlin,  1832;  Hit' 
Ufry  nj  the  Ruman  or  Civil  Law,  by  Ferriere,  translated  by 
J.  Beaver,  London,  1724;  llommelii, Brink- 
raannus,  /nsliltdionet  Jurit  i?omam,  Schleswig,  1822;  Si/t- 
tern  des  Randekten-Rechts,  byThibaut,  7th  ed.,  Jena,  1828 ; 
iJfir  Corpus  Juris  in's  Deutsche  iile^rsetst  ixwi  einem  verrine 
Rechtsgelehrter  uttd'herausge^eben  von  Otto.  Schilling  und 
Sintenis,  Leipzig.  1831 ; Let  Cinquante  Litres  du  Digeste^ 
Trtiduits  en  Franpait  par/eu  M.  Henri  Hulot,  Paris, 
1805  ; Rtndectes  de  Jutlimeit  mises  dans  un  noiwel  ordre, 
4*r.,  par  R.  J.  Pothier,  traduites  par  Briard  Nnwille,  revues 
et  corrigees  f.ar  M.  Moreau  uo  Montahn,  Avocal,  Paris, 
1810;  Polhier’s  ^ition  of  the  Digest,  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  5 Tols.  4to.,  1818—20,  is  a u*cful  edition  ; there  is  a very 
cheap  edition  of  the  C'orpus  Juris  recently  published  in 
Germany,  by  Beck,  d voU.  small  fol.,  Leipzig,  1829;  tho 
editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  and  of  tho  Institutes  aro  very 
numoroua)  [(Joupus  Jvris;  Gaios-] 

JUSTINIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  bom  near  Sardica  in 
MtBsia,  A.D.  482  or  483,  of  obscure  parents,  was  nephew  by 
his  mother's  sido  to  Justinus,  afterwards  emperor.  The  ele- 
vation of  his  uncle  to  the  imperial  throne,  a.d.  6 1 8,  decided  the 
fortune  of  Justinian,  u-hu,  having  been  educated  at  Con- 
stanlinoplo,  had  given  proofs  of  considerable  cajmeity  and 
application.  Justmus  was  ignorant  and  old.  and  the  ad- 
vice and  exertions  of  his  nephew  were  of  creat  scrxice  to 
him  during  the  nine  years  of  his  reign.  Ho  adopted  Jus- 
tinian as  his  colleague,  and  lastly,  a few  months  before  his 
death,  feeling  that  his  eml  was  approaching,  ho  crown^ 
him  in  presence  of  tho  patriarch  and  seiittturs,  and  mod# 
over  the  imperial  authority  to  him,  in  April,  527.  JusU' 
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nian  was  then  in  his  fortv  fiflh  year,  and  he  reigned 
abuve  thirty-eight  yearsi  till  KovemWr,  505,  when  he  died. 
I]  is  long  reign  forms  a remarkable  epoch  in  the  hislor)'  of 
the  world.  Although  hioi'-clf  unvrarlikc,  yet  by  means  of 
his  able  generals  Belisarius  and  Narst>s  ho  completely  de- 
feated the  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  and  rc-unileu  Italy  and 
Africa  to  the  empire.  Justinian  was  the  last  emperor  of 
Constantinople  who,  by  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
re-uniied  in  some  measure  the  two  princi}(al  portions  of  the 
anlient  empire  of  the  Crosars.  On  the  side  of  the  East  the 
arms  of  Justinian  repelled  the  inroails  of  Khi-snhcs,  and  i 
Conquered  Colchis ; and  the  Negus  or  king  of  Abyssinia  | 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him.  On  the  Datiuhian  fron-  ! 
tier  the  Gepidre,  Longobards,  Bulgarians,  and  other  hordes 
were  either  kept  in  check  or  repulsed-  ^kus\rius.1  Tlie 
wars  of  Justinian’s  reign  arc  related  by  Procopius  and  Aga- 
thiiiH. 

Justinian  must  be  viewed  also  as  an  (ulminlstmtor 
and  legislator  of  his  vast  empire.  In  the  first  capacity  he 
did  some  good  and  much  harm.  He  %va?  b«ith  pr*ifuse  and 
penurious;  personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  over- 
looked, through  weakness,  the  injustice  of  .Hubalteriis;  he 
established  monopolit^  of  reri.'iiii  branches  of  industry  and 
tMraiwerce,  and  increasetl  the  taxes.  But  ho  introduced  the 
rearingof  silkworms  into  Europe,  and  the  numerous  edifices 
he  raised,  the  towns  he  repaired  or  fortified,  attest  his  love 
for  the  arts,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  security  and  welfare  of 
his  dominions.  Procopius,  ‘ IK*  ,didiftriw  Domini  Justi- 
niani,*  gives  a notice  of  the  towns,  temples  (St.  S<iphia  among 
the  rest),  convents,  bridges,  roads,  walls,  and  furlificatiuns 
ronstructed  or  repaired  under  hvs  reign.  Tlic  same  Proco- 
pius however  wrote  a secret  history  (*Anccdota*>  of  the 
court  and  reign  of  Justinian  and  his  wife  Theodora,  both  of 
whom  he  paints  in  the  darkest  colours.  Theodora  indc***!  was 
an  unprincipled  woman,  with  some  abilities,  who  exurci'.'cd, 
t 11  her  death  in  5-lS.a  great  inlluencc  over  the  mind  of  Jus- 
tinian. and  many  acts  of  oppre.ssion  and  cruelly  were  com- 
mitted bv  her  order.  But  yet  the  ' Auecdola’  of  Procopius 
raniiol  te  implicitly  truHicd,  ns  many  of  his  chanjw  are 
evidently  misrepresentations  or  malignant  exaggerations. 
Justinian  was  easy  of  access,  patient  uf  hearing,  courteous 
and  affable  in  discourse,  and  perfect  master  of  bis  temper. 
In  the  coiispiraciesagainst  his  authority  and  |)orson  he  ohcti 
showed  both  justice  and  clemency.  He  excelled  in  the 
privrito  virliics  of  chastity  and  temperance  ; his  meals  wi*re 
short  and  frugal:  on  solemn  fasts  he  contented  himself 
with  water  and  vcgetabk*s.  and  ho  frequently  pn.ssed  two 
days  and  os  many  nights  without  ta.siiiig  any  food.  Hu 
allowed  himself  little  time  for  sleep,  and  was  always  up 
before  the  mortiing  light  His  re*stles.s  application  to  busi- 
ness ami  to  study.  a.s  well  ns  the  extent  of  hU  learning, 
have  been  atiosted  even  by  his  enemies  (' .Anwdota,' c.  S, 
13).  He  was  or  professed  to  be  a poet  and  philo-sonher,  a 
lawyer  and  thc-dogian,  a musician  and  architect ; but  the 
brightest  ornament  of  his  reign  is  the  compilation  of  Ro- 
man law  [Jitstimian’s  J..KOtsLATioM]  which  has  im- 
luortnlizetl  his  name.  Unfurtunatclv  his  love  of  theological 
coiitruvemy  led  him  to  interfere  with  the  consciences  of  hU 
subjects,  and  his  penal  enactments  against  Jews  and  here- 
tics display  a spirit  of  mi.schicvous  intolerance  which  has 
ev  er  since  afibrded  a dangerous  authority  for  religious  per- 
il •cotinn. 

Justinian  died  at  eighty-three  years  of  age,  on  the  14tli 
November.  565,  leaving  no  children,  and  wa.s  suecci’ded  by 
his  nephew  Justinus  XL  (Ludewig,  VitaJiutinianiMagni; 
Gibbon,  ch.  xl.-xliv.) 
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JUSTINIANUS  II.,  son  of  Constantino  III.,  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  Emperor  HeracliuK,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  ihrone  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  685.  His  reign,  which 
lasted  leu  years,  was  marked  chicflv  by  wars  with  the 
Saracent,  and  oy  me  exactions  anJ  oppressions  of  hU 
ministers.  At  la.st  his  general  Leontius  drove  him  from 
the  ihrono,  had  his  nose  cut  and  banwhed  him  to  the 
Crimea,  A.D.  6D5.  Leontius  however  was  soon  after  deposed 
himself  and  banished  by  Tiberius  Apsimorus,  who  reigned 


for  seven  years.  Meantime  Justinian  had  escaped  from  th* 
Crimea,  uiid  inarritNl  the  daughter  of  iheKakan,  or  king  of 
the  Gazuri,  a trite  of  Turks;  and  he  afterwaids  wilh  the 
assistance  of  the  Bulgarians,  entered  C^mstantmopie,  and 
put  to  a cruel  death  both  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  with  many 
others.  He  ordere^l  also  many  of  the  principal  poo;  lo  of 
Ravenna  to  be  put  to  death.  At  last  Justinian  wxs  de- 
throned and  killed  by  Philippicus  Bardanes,  a.u.  HJ. 

JUSTl'NUS  I..  by  birth  a pea.^an!  of  Dacia,  in  his 
youth  enlisted  in  the  guards  of  the  emoer<pr  Ix-o  I.  Under 
that  and  the  two  following  reigns  Justin  mstinguisheil  hiniM^lf 
by  his  military  services  and  gradually  attained  the  rank  of 
tribune,  count,  general,  and  lastly  the  command  of  the 
giianls  which  he  held  when  the  emperor  Anasiasius  du.*cl, 
A.D.  518.  He  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  suldiurs 
being  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  and  the  clergy  and  people 
approved  the  choice.  JuKtinus  being  himself  uiunformi.'d  in 
civil  affairs,  relied  for  the  despatch  of  the  official  business  uf 
slate  on  the  q^amstor  Proclus,  a faithful  servant,  who  was 
aUo  the  friend  of  Justinian,  Justins  nephew,  who  himself 
had  acquired  a great  ascendency  over  his  uncle.  By  Jus- 
tinian’s advice  a reconciliation  was  effected  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  churches,  a.d.  620.  The  murder  of 
Vilalianus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  ronsuUhip,  hut  w-hu, 
having  excited  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  uf  the  court,  was 
stabbed  at  u banquet,  casts  a dark  shade  upon  the  character 
ofbgth  Justin  and  Justinian.  In  other  respects  Justin  is 
re]M'osenti.‘dby  the  historians  as  honest  and  equitable,  though 
rude  and  distrustful.  After  a reign  of  nine  years,  being 
affiicted  by  an  incurable  wound,  and  having  become  weak 
in  mind  and  bu<ly.  Justin  alxlicatcd  in  favour  of  his  nephew, 
and  died  soon  after,  in  a.u.  527. 

JUSTINUS  II.,  nejdicw  of  Justinian  I.,  by  his  mother 
Vi^ilantia,  was  raised  to  (he  throne  by  ihe  senators  and 
the  guards  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  on 
the  15th  Novemb(<r,  a.d.  565.  Soon  after  complaints 
reached  Constantinople  from  the  Romans  against  Nar- 
ses  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths,  and  exarch  uf  Raveimo, 
whose  great  qualities  were  stained  with  avarice,  utul 
whose  government  had  become  unpopular  in  Italy.  A new 
exarch.  Longinus  was  appointed  to  supersede  Narses,  and 
tlie  empress  Sophia,  Justin’s  consort,  added  to  Uie  letters  of 
rccal  the  insulting  mes.sage,  that  the  eunuch  Names  sliould 
leave  tu  men  the  exercise  of  anus  and  the  dignities  of  the 
Slate,  and  return  to  his  prut»er  place  among  the  maidens  of 
the  palace,  where  u disiuff  should  bo  plactsl  in  his  hand.  To 
thU  insult  Narses  is  &uid  to  havo  replied, ' I will  spin  her 
such  a thread  us  she  will  not  easily  unravel and  he  is  said 
tu  have  invited  the  Lungobards,  and  their  king  Albuin,  to 
invade  Laly.  However  this  mav  be,  Albuin  invaded  Italv 
by  the  Julian  Alps,  a.d.  568,  and  in  n few' years  all  Kori^ 
Italy  was  lust  tu  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  provinces  uf 
Asia  were  likewi^  ovoirun  by  (he  Ftrsiant.  Intemol  dis- 
content prevailed  in  the  capital  and  prounees,  owing  to  the 
malversations  of  the  guvernors  and  inogisiratcs.  and  Justin 
himwlf,  deprived  by  infirmity  of  the  use  uf  his  feet,  and  con- 
fineil  to  tlie  palace,  wo.s  not  able  to  repress  abuses  and  infuse 
vigour  into  the  administration.  Feeling  al  last  Ins  impo- 
tence, he  resolved  on  abdicating  the  crown,  and  as  he  Imd  no 
sun,  ho  chose  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  conduct  of  Tiberius  fully  justified  Justin’s  di*- 
rernmont  Jusiiii  live<l  fuur  years  after  his  abdication  in 
quiet  retirement,  and  died  in  the  year  578. 


CcHD  of  Jiutiau*  I.  at}l. 
Brilith  Momubi.  AcOuU  .8>ae- 


JUSTl’NUS,  Cf^mmonlv  called  JUSTTN.  MARTYR, 
one  of  the  early  felhers  of  the  Christian  churcli,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  omamenu  of  the  body  of  men  who  pro- 
fessed the  Cliristian  faith  in  the  times  of  its  great  discou- 
ragement while  it  was  making  head  against  the  Dower  of 
the  Gcntde  worlij. 

He  was  burn  in  Palestine,  at  n place  men  called  Neapolis. 
a new  city,  as  maybe  inferred  from  its  name,  which  had 
aristm  near  the  nntient  town  of  Sichem,  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Old  Tostanieni.  if  it  were  not  Sicheni  itself  with  a new 
name.  His  father  was  a Greek.  Justin  wa*>  carcful.v  in- 
structed in  the  learning  of  the  Grecian  achoola  of  pbdu- 
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lophy.  in  the  course  of  bis  studies  vUiting  Alexandria,  then 

• oelebrntetl  seal  oflearnine  i travelling  touch  in  Egypt. 
With  a mind  deejily  eiubued  with  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
he  beratce  seiisihlo  to  the  truth  uiul  licnuty  of  Christianity, 
and  made  a puhhe  profession  that  he  received  it  as  dinne 
truth.  This  was  about  the  year  a.d.  132. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life  hecontinue<l  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  is  distinguishetl  among  the 
fiilhers  of  the  church  by  the  apologies  and  defences  which 
he  published.  His  first  ajiology  for  Christianity  was  ad- 
dresse<l  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  at  a limo  when  the 
Christians  were  sufl'ering  rather  from  popular  fury  than 
from  llie  bearing  upon  them  of  the  regular  authority  of  the 
state,  and  it  prevailed  so  far  as  to  ^lain  for  them  some 
favourable  concessions  frtira  the  emperor.  His  second  apo- 
Ic^y  was  addressed  to  the  successor  of  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  on  tx-casion  of  several  Cliristians  having  been  put 
to  death  for  tlivir  faith.  Hulh  theso  apologies  are  e.xtant; 
as  well  as  aniitlicr  work  of  J ustin’s,  which  is  a dialogue  with 
'frypho,  a learned  Jew,  in  defence  of  Chistianity.  Of  the 
genuineness  of  the-'-e  works  there  is  no  doubt.  Thero  is  also 
another  work  of  his  ‘On  iheUnityand  Sovereignty  of  God  ;f 
but  great  suspicion*  are  entertainwl  of  the  genuincne.ss  of 
some  other  writings  which  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

We  have  now  to  relate  his  end.  The  usual  place  of  his 
residence  was  Rome,  where,  in  or  about  a.d.  16-1,  be  was 
put  to  death  a martyr  to  Christian  truth.  It  was  eminently 
as  a martyr  or  wiinessthat  he  suffered ; for  he  might  have 
^ved  his  life  bad  he  consented  to  join  in  a sacrifice  to  the 
heathen  deities.  Hence  with  his  name  has  dvscqnded  the 
addition  of  The  Martyr,  a distinction  which  in  a later  age 
was  given  to  Peter,  one  of  the  Protestant  sufferers  for  the 
truth. 

‘The  Dialogue  with  Trypho’  was  edited  by  Dr.  Samuel 
.lebb.  and  the  ‘ .Apologies'  by  Dr.  Charles  Ashton,  two  learned 
Englishmen  of  the  last  century.  Among  llio  best  editions 
of  the  whole  works  of  Justin  may  bo  named  that  of  Ste- 
|dtcns,  folio,  1551,  and  that  of  Okierthur.  2 vuU.  8vo.,  1777. 
There  are  English  translations  of  the  Ai>ologies  by  William 
Ueevu,  M.At  2 vols.  8vo.,  1809;  and  of  the  Dialogue  by 
Henry  Brown,  M..V.,  1755- 

Middleton  in  his  ‘ Free  Inquiry*  has  various  remarks  on 
this  father,  whose  intellectual  character  ami  acsiuireraenls 
he  rates  verv  low  (p.  27,  &c). 

JUSTl'I'iUS,  the  historian,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
under  Antoninus  Piqs,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  preface 
to  his  History,  wliich  he  addresses  to  that  emperor.  The 
pa-^sogc  in  which  the  emperor’*  name  occurs  is  found  in  the 
older  editions,  but  it*  authenticity  ia  duspuied.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  :jIc  aimpihd  an 
abridgment  or  epitome  of  the  Universal  History  of  Trogu* 
Ibimpcius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  which 
consisted  of  forty-four  volume*,  as-  Justin  tell*  ua  in  his 
preface.  Thu  work  of  Trogus  i*  unfortunately  lost,  except 
the  prologi  pr  heads  of  conients  of  each  book,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Justinus  has  been  at  times  a careless  abbre- 
viator,  baving  entirely  omitted  several  interesting  subject* 
which  were  treated  by  Trogus,  such  as  in  book  i.,  the 
account  of  the  Aeolian  and  Ionian  uilie*  in  Asia,  of  the 
origin  of  the  Tusci  or  Etrusci  in  Italy,  and  of  the  cities  of' 
E^pt.  Another  charge  against  Justinns  is  thocunfaserl 
order  in  which  he  bos  narrated  events,  but  Ibis  fault  may 
be  airribid  to  the  text  of  Trogu*.  Book  i.  treats  of  the  As- 
Kyrians  from  Nmus  to  Sardanap^lus,  and  of  Uio  Medians, 
Lydians,  and  Persians  to  Durius  Ilystaspes,  The  next  five 
ImjoUs  are  occupied  by  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Per- 
^iun  wars;  l>ut  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  work,  from 
book  vii.  to  book  xvii,  ipc|usive,  is  engrossed  by  the  hist 
tury  of,  the  Macedonian  kingdom  and  etupiru,  before  and 
ufter  Alexander.  Hooks. xvui.. to  xxiii.  treat  of  Carthago 
and  Sicily;,  books  xxiv.  to  xl.  treat  of  Greece.  Maccdpnu, 
Asia,  uiwt  Egypt,  under  tl>c  succeasor*  of  Alexander  down 
tn.the  Homan,  conquest;  book*  xU-  aud  xUi  treat  of  tbo 
Purihians ; book  xliii.  treat*  of  the  ui^igiu  of  Rome  and  of 
Ma-»ilia  (Marseille j;  and  the  last  U>ok  is  upon.  Um  liiKtory 
of  S(min.  Book  xxxvi.,  in  which  the  author  tneak*  of  the 
Jews,  hais  been  commented  upon  by  J.  J.  Senudt,  in  his 

* Historic  Judairm  cx  Gcntihuin  Scriptis  Collects.’  8vo., 
Kraakforl,  17ti0.  Among  the  best  of  the  numerotiH  erlilion* 
of  Justinus  may  be  mentioned  that  by  Abr  Gronoviu*. 
with  variorum  notes  ami  diSBcrinliona,  1719,  reprinted  in 
17G0;  that  of  J.  G.  Grsvius,  Leyden,  1683;  that  of  the 
Ripontino  Society,  1892;  aud  that  of  Wouel,  1806. 


JUTES,  nn  old  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  tribe  whi^  ill 
the  filth  century  of  our  mra  appear  a*  being  seltled  in 
northern  part  of  the  Chersonesus  CimbrUa,  which  is  stiU 
ralliMi,  after  their  name,  Jutland.  Manuert  iGeographie 
der  Griechen  und  liotner)  think*  that  they  were  a colonv 
from  the  opiipsite  coast  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  saroo  race  as 
the  Gutlii,  or  Guts,  mentioned  by  Pioleniv.  [Goths  ] 
Tiio  first  Germanic  invaders  of  Britain  aftor  die  depariuro 
of  the  Romans  were  Jule*.  who,  under  their  leader*  Hen- 
gUt  and  Horsa,  a.o.  -155,  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and 
settlod  in  Kent.  Tlic  Saxon*  under  Ella  came  a.d.  477, 
and  the  Anglo*  did  not  come  till  the  following  century. 
[Enoi.ano.] 

JUTLAND  is  the  name  of  a large  province  of  the  king.- 
dom  of  Denmark.  The  name  was  formerly  given  to  iho 
whole  of  the  \>cnin*ula.  which  constitute*  the  continental 
(Hirtion  of  the  kingdom.  At  proacut  the  name  U restricted 
to  the  northern  h^f.  which  is  sometime*  called  North  Jut- 
land, the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  being  considered  a*  South 
Jutland.  North  Jutland  is  situated  between  55”  2u'  ami  57‘^ 
42’  N.  lat.  and  8*  6’  and  lU*  5U’  E.  long.  It*  form  a*  far  a* 
55“  12'  is  a pretty  regular  ]»araUulograta  lying  nearly  duo 
north  and  south  ‘ the  northern  part  is  almost  a right  angled 
triangle.  The  extreme  length  is  about  179  mile*;  (he 
breadth  of  the  parallelogram  varies  from  70  to  85  miles, 
but  in  the  centre  it  is  100  miles,  the  district  of  Kalloo  pro- 
jecting towards  the  east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Calte- 
gat  and  the  Lillie  Belt,  and  on  the  south  by  Schlesuig. 
The  area  is  9408  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
525.900.  Few  countries  have  such  an  extensive  line  of  count 
iu  proportion  to  their  area  a*  (he  Ulanish  peninsula,  which, 
especially  on  the  more  elevated  east  coast,  i*  indented  with 
numerous  bays  and  mlout,  aud  no  town  is  above  45  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  most  cunaiderablo  of  tliesc  inlets,  the 
Lymfiord,  extend*  across  the  peninsula.  The  entrance  is 
on  the  east  side,  in  laU  57“  and  long.  1U“  lu'  K,  It  runs 
west  to  about  9“  2o',  where  it  suddenly  expands,  forming  as 
it  were  a largo  lake,  stretching  in  a *outh-we*t  direction  to 
56“  30', where  it  turns  to  the  north-west  and  reaches  56® 
45',  the  whole  length  being  about  lilU  mile*.  It  contains 
numerous  islands,  the  largest  of  vhicli,  called  Mors,  situated 
in  the  broad  part,  baa  an  area  of  136  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  7800  inhabitant*.  In  the  year  1825  the  North 
oca  broke  through  the  narrow  strip  of  land  wliich  separated 
It  from  (he  LyuiQord.  an<l  the  breach  being  grailually  en- 
larged. the  northern  part  of  Jutland  is  now  a complete 
island.  The  apparent  advantage  of  this  extensive  line  of 
coast  is  much  diminished  by  the  shallowness  of  the  sea,  and 
the  innumerable  little  islands,  sandbanks,  and  shoal*  wliich 
render  access  dilKcuU.  The  north  coast,  b^des  on  immense 
I range  of  sandbanks  rising  almost  to  the  surfuco  of  the  water, 
is  rendered  dangerous  to  navigators  by  numerous  currents 
aud  the  Khortnesa  and  r^idity  of  the  wave*.  The  west 
coast,  facing  the  Gorman  (Jeean  for  above  200  miles,  ia  bor- 
dered by  a narrow  strip  of  moving  sand  and  a chain  of  sand- 
hills, within  which  there  are  many  good  pastures.  The 
southern  part  of  the  west  coast  is  alluvial  soil,  extremely 
fertile,  but  swampy  and  unhealthy,  and  requiring  dike*  to 
protect  it  from  tlw  inroads  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  how- 
ever sometimes  break*  through  them,  as  happeneil  in  163-1, 
w hen  15,000  person*  perished.  The  cast  coast  i*  more  ele- 
vated. rising  in  clialk-cliffs  above  the  sea,  and  to  the  south  of 
Aarhuus  it  presenls  a series  of  fertile  and  wcU-cuUivated 
eminences.  The  province  in  general  i*  very  deficient  in 
natural  beauties.  The  only  elevations  arc  a range  of  low 
hills,  seldom  riKUig  above  a few  hundred  feci:  they  aie  thu 
prolongation  of  the  chain  which  runs  through  Mecklenburg 
and  Holstein,  and  thence  extends  throusli  ihewhule  penin- 
sula, terminating  at  its  extreme  northern  point,  the  pro- 
montory of  Ska^n.  Only  the  Himmelsberg  attains  the 
height  of  1200  feet.  The  rivers  are  very  small,  and  are 
^1  called  *aae;'  the  largest  are,  (he  Scholniaae,  'VVidaao. 
Bredeaae,  and  Ribsoae.  With  respect  to  the  soil,  5426 
square  miles  are  arable  land,  2719  heath,  715  meadows  and 
313  foresL*,  and  about  235  tracts  of  moving  sand. 
The  productions  are  corn  (meire  than  sufficient  for  the  in- 
habitanisX  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  some  timber.  In  the 
tenth  and  olovonth  centuries  the  countrv'  was  covered  with 
vast  forests,  and  there  are  still  considtuablc  woods  of  oak,  fir, 
beech,  &c.  on  the  east  coast,  but  on  the  west  there  are  only 
willow,  beech,  and  alder.  The  horse*  are  large,  but  fitter  for 
draught  than  for  riding.  The  breed  of  black  rattle  i*  good. 
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and  numbers  of  them  nml  of  hogs  are  exported  to  HoUtein. 
There  ts  abundance  of  gajne,  and  some  wild  boars  are  still 
found  in  the  forests.  TIjo  lakes,  gulf*,  and  bays  afford  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  lis.h.  Tho  climate,  through  the 
proximity  of  the  Mja,  is  more  temperate  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  latitude.  It  is  very  variable,  with  frequent 
fogs  and  rains;  the  winters  are  not  very  rigorous  hut  the 
summer  U often  extremely  hot.  Tlic  inhabitants  arc  in  ge- 
neral illiterate,  credulous  and  inilifferent  to  improvement. 
Td!  tho  ninth  century  the  Jutes  from  whom  the  country  has 
its  name,  were  governed  by  their  own  princes  two  of  whom, 
Golico  and  Hemming,  carried  on  war  with  Chariemagno. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  the  country  was 
conquered  by'Gormo  Gammut,  king  of  Denmark,  who  an- 
nexed it  to  his  own  dominions. 

The  peninsula  is  divided  into  four  large  districts  called 
in  this  instance  equivalent  to  diocese  or  hishopric:— 
Aalborg  in  the  north.  Aarhuu.^  in  the  east,  Wiborg  in  tho 
centre,  and  Ripen  in  the  south  and  west.  The  iiist  two 
have  been  already  described.  Wiboi^  has  an  area  of  lOiO 
sfjuarc  miles  and  85.000  inhabitanU.  Tim  capital,  of  tho 
same  name,  is  situatetl  on  a small  lake  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  and  has  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  about  2^ 
miles  in  circuit,  is  surroundco  with  ratni>arl8,  has  six 
gales,  and  U pretty  well  built.  There  arc  a catlieilral  ainl 
two  other  churches  and  a few  manufactories.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Ripen,  or  Ribc,  llie  m(«t  extensive  of  all.  has  an 
area  of  38-12  squam  miles  hut  is  in  nrojiortion  the  least 
populous  having  only  150,000  inhabitants.  Ribe,  the 
capital  and  seat  of  the  bishop,  is  a small  walled  town  with 
3000  iuhabitaiits.  It  is  sitiiatcil  on  a little  river  called  tho 
Rib-^aac.  two  miles  from  the  German  Ocean.  Only  small 
vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  some  frutle  in 
com,  oxen,  and  horses.  There  it  one  church  besides  the 
cathedral,  and  the  oldest  I.Aiin  school  in  I>onmark  (founded 
in  1248),  with  n library.  Fi*cdericia,  tho  only  fortress  m 
Jutland,  is  in  this  dioce>c;  it  is  situated  on  the  Little  Belt, 
ha-i  4700  inhabitants,  a Ofilvinist,  a Uumaii  Catholic,  and 
two  Lutheran  chmehes,  a synagogue,  a custom-house  for 
ships  passing  through  the  Uttlo  Belt,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  several  manufurtories. 

JC'VENAD  Of  the  personal  history  of  this  great  poet 
scarcely  anything  appears  to  be  certainly  known.  His 
name  is  variously  written  Decius,  or  Deciiuus,  Junius  Ju- 
venalis. His  birthplace,  on  no  very  sure  ground,  is  .-uiid  j 
to  have  been  Aquinum,  a Volscian  town  ; and  he  is  said  to  i 
have  been  born  somewhere  about  a.d.  4U.  under  Caligula,  i 
and  to  have  died,  turned  of  80,  under  Hailrian.  Ho  was  of 
obscure  extraction,  being  the  grandson  of  an  enfranchised 
slave.  Some  of  hU.  biographers  »ay  that  he  followed  the 
profession  of  a pleader.  He  was  intimate  with  the  poet 
Martial.  (Martial’s  vii.  24,  91 ; xii.  18.)  It  docs  not 
ap)>ear  that  he  gained  any  reputation  until  the  publication 
of  his  Satires,  which  was  late  in  life,  after  he  was  turned 
sixty.  Still  later  bo  was  sunt  in  command  of  a cohort  of 
infantry  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  from  vexation  and  weari- 
ness of  iliis  bonoiirable  exile,  which  it  is  said  was  intlictud 
upon  him  as  a punishment  for  satirising  a favourite  uf  Ha- 
drian under  the  person  of  Paris,  the  favourite  actor  of 
Domilian.  See  vii.  88,  where  Pari#  U described  as  tho 
bc.stuwcr  of  military  patronage. 

Tlio  relative  merits  of  Juvenal  ond  Horace  as  aatirists 
have  been  warmly  contested.  It  is  a question  on  which 
men  will  form  opposite  opinions,  as  their  tempers  arc  more 
(It  to  relish  brilliancy  and  playfulness,  or  earnest  and  digni- 
llcd  declamation.  Juvenal  i$  said  to  have  spent  much 
time  in  atleiidunco  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and. 
the  effect  of  (his,  in  an  ugu  not  remarkable  fur  purity  uf 
taste,  may  bo  observed  perha)>a  in  a tendency  to  hyperbo- 
lical inrtation,  both  of  thought  and  stylo,  which  woulu  soon 
betray  a writer  of  less  power  into  the  ridiculous.  From  ; 
this  his  wit,  command  uflanguage,  and  force  and  fullness 
of  thought,  completely  preserve  him:  still  perhaps  he 
would  produce  more  cffeiU  if  the  effort  to  do  his  utmost 
were  leas  apparent.  Drydon  says,  • Juvenal  gives  me  as 
much  pleasure  as  I can  bear.  He  fully  satisfies  exi>ecla- 


I tion ; ho  treats  his  subject  home.  Hit  tplecn  ia  raised,  tnd^  j 
! ho  raises  mine : 1 have  tho  ]'loasure  of  cemcornment  in  all' 

I he  says.  Ho  drives  his  reader  along  with  him.  and  when  i 
he  is  at  the  end  of  his  way  1 willingly  stop  with  him.  Ifho 
wont  another  stage  it  would  he  too  far.  and  turn  delight  | 

into  fatigue.  When  ho  gives  over  'tis  a sign  the  subject  is  I 

exhaust^,  and  the  wit  of  man  can  carry  it  no  farther.  If 
a fault  can  justly  be  found  in  him.  Mis  that  he  is  sometimes 
too  luxuriant,  too  redundant.’  His  writings  ore  addressed 
to  the  encouragement  of  virtue  no  less  than  to  the  chas- 
tisement of  vice;  and  parts  of  them  have  been  rocomniended 
by  Christian  divines  as  admirable  storehouses  of  moral  pre- 
I cepts.  Still  they  lie  open  to  the  objection  of  descending  so 
I minutelv  into  the  details  of  vice  as  to  minister  food  as  well 
a.s  physic  to  the  deprave<l  mind.  To  (he  scholar  (hoy  are 
invaluable  for  the  information  which  they  supply  concern- 
ing private  life  among  the  Romans.  The  edilionsof  Juve- 
nal are  very  numerous  ; that  of  Uuperti  has  (in  England  at 
least)  neariy  bupersi*ded  others:  it  is  aticndeil  by  a i*opious 
body  of  explanatory  notes,  which  arc  much  needed  in  read- 
ing this  difficult  author.  Ho  is  translated  into  English  by  i 
Holiday,  Drydeii  (who  however  only  translated  five  satires  1 
of  the  edition  which  bears  his  name),  Gifford,  and  Huilgson.  | 
The  French  prose  translation  of  Dusaulx  is  highly  pruisisL  f 
[Drydkn;  Gifford.]  {Proemium  to  Ruperti's  Juvf^ial;  ! 
Dedicatirm  to  Dryden’s  Jur^na/.) 

JYEN.\GUR.  or  JKYPORE,  a principality  in  Rajpoo- 
tana.  lying  between  26*  and  28*  N.  lat.,  and  l>ctwt*cn  75* 
and  78“  E.  long.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  British 
pohses-sioiis  in  the  same  province,  and  on  all  other  sides  is 
oontiguoua  to  other  Rajpoot  territories.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  in  general  level;  the  hills  do  not  in  any  ra‘-e 
acquire  the  size  of  mounlaini.  Tlie  soil  is  for  the  in<>-t 
part  sandy  and  arid,  and  in  many  places  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  a considerable  quantity  of  which 
IS  manufactured  both  for  homo  use  ond  for  tfxjvorta- 
tion.  During  tho  dry  season,  from  Februmy  to  July,  the 
heat  is  excessive,  and  the  clouds  uf  hot  sund  which  are 
driven  about  hv  tho  wind  aro  so  annoying  as  nearly  to  pie- 
vent  travelling,  and  confine  the  inhabitants  as  much  ok 
possible  within  their  dwellings.  Thu  cultivated  fields  are 
watered  by  meons  of  wells  there  being  no  pennanent 
streams,  and  those  proiluced  by  the  rains  being  of  little 
use  for  tho  purpose  of  irri^tion  during  the  dry  season. 
Tlie  principal  articles  of  produce  arc  rollon,  (ubacco,  and 
wheat,  with  yome  smaller  grams  Cattle  ore  roared  Ibr 
draught,  and  sheep  for  their  wool.  Jycnagur  is  more  |>upu- 
lous  than  most  uf  the  other  Rajpoot  stales,  and  coiuaiiis 
numerous  forts  in  every  part  of  the  country;  a great  jico- 
portion  of  the  villoges  also  arc  defended  by  walls  and  sur- 
rounded by  ditches,  nolwithslanding  which  the  inhabitants 
formerly  suffcrofl  so  severely  from  the  incursions  of  plun- 
derers, that  so  recently  os  1819  the  country  had  the  appear- 
ance of  lieing  an  extensive  wa.'ite,  in  whiclii  large  herds  of 
rattle  and  of  deer  roamed  about  without  restriction.  Siuco 
that  time  a state  of  greater  security  bus  prevaded,  cultiva- 
tion has  been  resumed,  the  population  has  increased,  and 
tlio  public  revenue,  which  bad  been  almost  aniiihilaled 
tluvmgh  the  general  disorganization,  now  yields  about 
800,001)/.  per  annum. 

Jeypore,  tho  capital,  is  situated  in  26*  54’  N.  lat.  and 
75*  38' E.  long.,  alMuit  156  mil<»  fiouth-west  from  Delhi. 
The  town  is  placed  in  a valley  open  to  the  south,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a wall  of  grey  stone ; it  is  well  and  regularly 
built,  with  four  principal  streets,  which  meet  in  a large 
square.  The  houses  are  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  and 
many  of  them  are  decorated  with  paintings  in/resco,  sculp- 
tures, porticoes,  and  other  ornamental  works  executed  in 
marble.  Most  of  the  dwellings  are  separate  and  built  at 
equal  distances;  they  aro  connected  by  means  of  a low 
wall.  The  temples,  although  modem,  are  built  in  the 
purest  style  of  Hindu  architecture,  and  some  of  them  aro 
of  large  dimensions.  The  distance  of  this  city  from  Agra 
is  136  miles;  from  Benares  515  miles;  from  Bombay  "4C 

miles  ; from  Calcutta  975  miles;  and  from  Delhi  156  mdcfi 

all  travelling  distances. 
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K b&s  the  same  sound  which  C has  before  the  vowels  a,  objects,  and  among  them  the  oleetrical  eel.  On  his  return 
o,  u.  A reference  to  that  consonant  will  therefore  sufTu-e  to  hU  native  phcc  hU  rvnutalion  soon  procured  him  the 
for  the  power  of  the  letter;  its  various  forms  may  be  soen  honour  of  Wing  anpoiniea  physician  to  his  sovereign,  a 
m Alchauet.  Although  this  letter  is  now  su^iertluous  it  cinminstunco  wnich  brought  liim  into  c\tcnsivu  practice, 
was  not  60  when  tho  eharactcrsof  an  alphabet  wore  svilabio  This  however  was  a loss  to  science.  Of  the  various  works 
m power.  Thus  the  letter  k appears  to  havedenoted  at  one  which  he  desigianl  to  publish  only  his  * AiiuuuituleH  Kso* 
time  the  eyilablu  ka,  while  ani/ther  rharacter  represented  licic  ’ appeared  during  his  lifetime  (in  1713).  His  ‘His* 
ko,  ami  so  uu.  Henco  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  torv  of  Japan.'  os  aheady  ub'Crved,  appeared  much  later, 
the  former  was  called  ktij'jxt,  kuph;  tho  latter  kof  pa,  Ao/A  an^  only  in  English,  from  which  it  was  aflenvards  tnins* 
This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  in  Latin  the  letter  A was  latcd  into  German  and  French.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of 
never  iisotl  except  before  the  vowel  a,  precisely  ns  9 is  found  November,  1716,  his  health  having  been  much  impaired 
only  before  u.  and  the  Greek  kop|>a  only  befon*  o.  Even  by  hi>i  travels  and  some  domestic  calamities.  If  we  con- 
cur own  alphabet  seems  to  imply  such  a limit  in  the  use  of  si<ler  the  variely,  extent,  and  accuracy  of  tho  information 
this  consonant,  when  it  give.s  it  the  name  ka.  not  Ac;  contained  in  Kaenipfer,  we  may  confidently  place  him  at  tho 
though  tho  latter  name  would  iKittcr  agree  with  bf,  ce,  de,  head  of  those  naturalists  who.  more  tiian  any  other  class  of 
&c.  travellers,  havo  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  natural  history 

K.ABYLES.  [Aloikus,  vol.  i.,  p,  327.j  and  geography,  atid  he  may  he  considered  ass  the  precursor 

KAEMPFER,  ENGELBERT,  well  known  as  abotanUt,  of  Timrncfoi't.  Pallust,  Sir  Francis  llamiUon,  and  Ale\- 
and  still  more  as  a traveller,  was  born  tlic  16th  of  Septcin-  | amler  von  Humboldt. 

bcr.  1651,  at  Lemgo,  in  the  ptiuripality  of  Lippe-Detniuld,  ; (Scheuclucr's  Life  of  Kaemjfer,  in  hU  translation  of  the 
in  Germany,  where  his  fkthcr  was  rector  of  the  church  of  History  if  Japan.) 

S.  Nicholas.  Ho  wa*  sent  succe.ssively  to  the  aihools  of  K.EMPFE'Rl.\,  a small  genus  of  Indian  Scilaraineto, 
Hameln,  Luneburg,  Hamburg;,  and  Lubcck,  in  all  winch  ho  or  ZingiberaceO)  of  some  authors,  of  which  the  species  are 
was  disUnguishi'd  by  hU  rapid  nrogrcFS  in  the  tmtient  indigenous  to  tho  islands  of  tho  Archipelago  and  tho 
languages,  history,  gcograpliy,  and  music.  He  was  ailcr*  KUitliern  parts  of  the  continent  of  India,  as  Bengal  and  tho 
wards  sent  to  the  gymnaaiura  of  Da.izig.  He  next  slndied  districts  on  its  eastern  A-ontier.  All  are  furnished  with  lu- 
at  the  university  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  for  tliiec  years,  and  | berous  r<M»ls  like  tho  turmeric  and  ginger  plants.  The  spikes 
nl  Konigsborg,  in  Prussia,  for  four  years  more.  At  the  I of  the  llowcrs  aro  short  and  rising  from  the  root^  in  some 
last-munlionud  place  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  | sitceies  before,  in  others  witlr,  and  nestled  among  the  leaves: 
of  physic  and  natural  l^slorv.  From  Prussia  bo  went  to  i all  arc  highly  ornamental,  and  K.  rotur/du^  called  by  iho  na- 
Sweden,  where  the  extent  of  Kis  knowledge  and  his  talents  I tives  bhur/i  cLumpa,  or  ground  chumpa.  is  much  cultivated 
procured  him  very  advantageous  offers  on  coiidiliou  of  i in  gardbns  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its 
scllUng  at  Upsala:  but  his  dcHtre  to  see  remote  countries  j tlouurs.  It  was  supposed  to  yield  the  round  Zcloary  of 
led  him  to  decline  tbe  proposals  and  he  solicited  and  ob-  j the  shops  but  incorrectly  as  Dr.  Roxburgh  thinks,  since  he 
laiiicd  the  place  of  secretary  to  an  embassy  which  was  ; cmisidors  his  Curcuma  Zfdoaria  to  be  the  plant.  S-j  K 
then  going  to  Persia.  The  embassy  ]ia'Sed  through  Mos-  (Tn/uw^a  was.  ecjually  incorrectly,  long  supposed  loyield  the 
cow;  Kuson.  and  Aslmkhan,  where  lliey  embarked  for  Per*  ; Galanga  of  the  shops.  [G  vLA.NOA.j  It  is  a native  of  Iho 
sia,  and  limdeil  ut  Nizubad,  in  Dnghe.itan,  on  the  western  i mouniahious  districis  beyond  Cliitlagong.  and  there  culled 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  IVhile  they  were  waiting  for  Kwnuia,  and  is  cnilivatedby  the  Mugs ; by  them  it  Usold  to 
their  pa.*.3porls  in  the  town  of  Sliamaki,  in  Shirvan,  ' the  yicuplc  of  Bengal,  who  u.se  it  as  an  ingredient  in  their 
Kaempfer  made  an  c.xcursloh  to  the  peninsula  of  Absheruii; , betel.  The  roots  possess  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell,  nnd 
he  was  the  first  naturalist  who  visited  this  remarkable  spot,  a somewhat  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste.  The  Hindus 
its  wells  of  naphtha,  nml  its  ever  burning  fire,  which  he  do-  use  them,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  not  only  as  a por- 
scribed  in  his  ' .\inccnilate-i  Exolicic.’  In  161^4  the  miibassy  fume,  but  also  medicinally.  The  roots  of  K.  angustifoUa 
arrived  ut  Lpshan,  then  the  capital  of  Persia.  Tiie  infoc^  | are,  arcordiiig  to  ihu  >-ama  authority,  used  as  a medicine  for 
mation  which  Kaempfer  collected  during  a residence  of  two  | cattle  by  the  people  of  Bengal. 

years  ut  that  place  respecting  Persia  and  its  natural  produc*  KAFFA,  called  also  FeiMlosia,  ia  a town  built  on  the 
tiims  is  cmlxidied  in  his  ‘ Ammmtalcs.’  IVhcn  the  enil»as.sy  ! south-eastern  shores  of  the  Crimea,  in  46*  2'  N.  lat.  and 
rolurned  to  Europe  i:i  16^5  Kaempfer  entered  as  surgeon  ' .36*  20'  E.  long.,  on  o wide  open  bay,  which  is  wore  than 
into  the  seivicc  of  Iho  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  | twenty  miles  across.  The  town  stands  on  themosl  wc.storn 
served  in  that  vapneity  in  the  navy  then  cruising  in  the  Per-  angle  of  this  bay,  and  its  harbour  is  protected  by  a projecting 
sian  Gulf.  AAer  a long  illness  at  Bender  Abassi,  ho  failed  cape.  In  aniient  times  the  town  was  called  Theodosia,  and 
for  Biilavia  in  16^9.  and  in  this  passage  visited  most  of  tho  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  ihcBosyurus. 
countries  un  the  western  shores  of  Hindustan.  At  Batavia  [Buspoul's.]  According  to  the  author  of  the  * Pcriplus  of  the 
he  oceupied  himself  chiefly  with  tbe  natural  history  of  tlio  Euxiiio*  it  was  a Milesian  colony.  Its  importunco  appears 
island  of  Java.  In  1690  he  set  out  from  Batavia  on  his  to  date  from  the  time  of  Leiicon,  the  contemporary  of  De- 
voyage  to  Jmian,  as  physician  to  the  embassy  which  the  mosthenes,  who  made  it  a pert,  and  gave  certain  advantages 
Dutch  East  India  Company  annually  sent  to  the  Japanese  to  Athenian  shi{>s  which  camo  there  for  the  purpose  of 
court.  He  embarked  in  the  vessel  which  was  to  touch  at  carrying  grain  back  to  Aihcns.  According  to  the  author 
tho  kiiigdoni  of  Smm,  and  visited  Judia,  or  Julliia,  then  the  of  the  I'eripUts  (who  probably  lived  in  the  second  century 
capital  of  that  country.  He  remained  at  Nagas.'iki,  in  Japan,  of  the  Chnsliun  mra).  it  was  then  called  Arduuda  in  tbe 
from  September,  1690,  to  NovemlKjr,  1692,  and  during  this  Alan  or  Tauric  dialect,  which  name  signifies  ‘the  seven 
time  he  acoomi>anied  two  embassies  to  Yeddo.  llis  obser-  gods.’ 

vations  on  Siam  and  Japan  arc  given  in  his  great  work  eii-  In  tho  middle  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  a considerablo 
titled  ‘The  History  of  Japan,*  tlio  original  of  whicli  has  place,  but  especially  so  between  the  twelfth  and  fourleentb 
never  been  published,  but  a translation  was  marie  ftom  a centuries,  when  it  was  in  posst^sion  of  the  Genoese,  who 
copy  in  the  j>o*tfevsion  of  Sir  Hans  Sloanc  by  J.  G.  Sehouch-  carried  on  a confiderahle  commerce  with  India  through  Per 
zer,  and  published  in  England  in  2 vols.  fob,  1727.  sia  from  this  town.  In  1474  it  was  taken  from  the  Genoese 
Kaempfer  returned  from  Japan  to  Batavia,  which  he  left  in  by  thcTurkH,but  still  continuerl  a considerable  place,  though 
1693  for  Ani>rieruam.  In  April,  1694,  he  took  (he  degree  of  : its  population  had  di'creascd  from  bO.OOU,  which  ii  is  slated 
doctor  of  phy  Sir  at  theuniversity  of  Leyden,  and  in  the  ihe?es  | to  have  had  when  the  commi  rce  of  tlio  Genoese  was  most 
which  he  putilUhurl  or.  that  occasion  he  showed  that  tlic  | flourishing,  to  20,0UU  iiidivirluals.  The  wars  which  the 
Agnus  Scythioi.  or  Bueometz.  a pretended  plani-auimnl,  was  Russians  >u  the  latter  half  of  the  la.si  century,  carried  on 
nothing  but  a fiction  he  also  described  other  remarkable  ‘ lu  tliese  purls,  ruined  KafTa,  and  still  more  the  emigraliutu 
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which  took  place  when  the  Rusaians  got  pesseeeion  of  the 
town.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  Pallas  doMribe* 
it  as  a heap  of  ruins,  enclosefl  by  strung  aud  lofty  walls, 
which  were  fortified  by  towers,  at  the  distance  of  20,  AO.  and 
CO  fiuhoms  from  each  other.  The  apace  encluaod  by  tbose 
walls  is  an  oblong  square  along  the  bay,  more  than  an 
Engliah  mile  in  extent.  Among  its  ruins  Pallas  ob 
served  a large  mosque,  which  was  then  used  as  the  chief 
guard'house.  In  ibis  ruined  state  the  town,  whoso  popula- 
tion at  present  probably  does  not  exceed  5000  souls, 
rcraaine<l  up  to  the  year  IB06.  when  Russia  tried  to  raise  it 
again  by  declaring  it  a free  harbour,  and  by  establishing  a 
quarantine,  an  assurance  company,  a botanic  garden,  a 
omseuro  of  antiquities,  which  are  frequently  found  in  the 
ncighbourboorl,  a library,  hcc. ; but  the  efiect  of  these  efforts 
seems  not  to  have  been  great,  for  in  1B30  the  exports  did 
not  exceed  1,U8,2BB  rubles,  nor  the  imports  b90.9t0  rubles, 
in  paper  money.  Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  arc  oysters.  Caviar  is 
made  here,  as  well  as  a small  quantity  of  tobacco.  It  ex- 
ports a great  quantity  of  salt. 

(Pallas,  Travelt  through  the  Southern  Provincee  of 
Puttia ; Jones's  Travels  in  Norway^  Sweden,  Finnlan^ 
Lyall's  Travels  in  Riasia,  the  Crimea,  4^.;  Demos- 
toencs,  Lejitin.,  c.  9;  Strabo,  Tii,  pp.  3i>9,  311;  Steph. 
ByaaiU.  Btvjgeia.) 

KAHIRA,  or  CAIRO,  more  properly  El  Ckdhireh,  which 
was  its  former  name,  but  now  called  by  the  natives  Musr, 
the  capital  of  modern  Egypt,  is  situated  in  3u®  5'  N.  laL  and 
31*  2u'  E.  long.,  in  a plain  midway  between  the  right  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  Sile  and  the  ridge  of  Mokattam,  and 
near  the  apex  of  tho  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Tlie  tract  of  land 
between  l|ie  town  and  the  river,  which  is  above  a mile  in 
width,  in  the  direction  of  Boolak,  the  northern  harbour  of 
Kahira,  becomes  narrower  farther  south,  so  as  to  be  lets 
than  halfa  railo  aide,  in  the  direction  of  Musr  ol  Ateeckah, 
the  southern  harbour  or  landing-place.  Kahira  occupies 
about  three  square  miles;  it  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  the 
gates  of  which  are  shut  at  night,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
large  citadel  situated  at  an  angle  of  the  town,  on  one  of  the 
lower  elevations  of  the  contiguous  ridge,  in  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  Pacha.  The  streets  of  Kahira  are  unjxiTed, 
Irregular,  and  narrow ; they  arc  nTorc  like  lanes  than  streets. 
The  great  thoroughfare  streets  hare  generally  a row  of 
shops  on  each  side.  Above  tho  shops  arc  apartments  which 
do  not  communicate  with  them,  and  which  arc  inhabited 
by  private  families.  Most  of  (he  bye-streeU  have  a woodun 
gate  at  each  end,  closed  at  night,  and  guarded  by  a porter 
wiiliin,  who  opens  it  to  persons  who  require  admittance. 
There  are  also  many  courts  with  several  narrow  lanes 
branching  out  of  them,  but  no  thoroughfare,  and  only  ono 
common  entrance,  m ith  a gate,  which  is  also  closed  at  night. 
The  external  walls  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  are  cased 
to  the  height  of  the  first  floor  with  the  soft  calcareous  stone 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  The  superstructure,  tho 
fremt  of  wiiioh  generally  projects  about  two  feet,  U of  burnt 
brick  of  a dull  red  colour,  but  often  plasterwl.  The  roof 
is  flat,  and  covered  with  a coat  of  plaster.  The  ground- 
floor  apartments  next  the  street  have  small  wooden  grated 
windows;  but  tho  windows  of  the  upper  apartments  are  I 
mostly  formed  of  turned  wood  lattice-work,  which  is  so  j 
close  that  it  shuts  oqt  much  of  the  light  and  sun,  but  admits  I 
the  air.  In  the  better  houses  the  windows  are  furnisbed 
with  frames  of  glass  in  the  inside,  which  are  closed  in 
the  winter,  for  a penetrating  cold  is  felt  in  Egypt  when  the 
thermometer  is  Mow  60*.  The  bouses  in  general  are  two 
or  three  stories  high,  and  most  of  them  enclose  an  oi>cn 
unpaved  court,  into  which  the  princijial  apartments  look. 
In  the  court  is  a well  of  slightly  brackish  water,  which 
filters  through  the  boil  from  the  Nile;  and  on  its  most 
shaded  side  are  commonly  two  water-jars,  which  are  daily 
replenished  with  water  of  the  Nile,  brought  from  the  river 
in  skins. 

There  are  in  tho  town  three  or  four  squares  or  open 
places  of  considerable  extent,  two  of  which  are  overflowed 
luring  the  high  floods  of  the  Nile.  Among  the  numerous 
mosques,  four  arc  distinguished  for  their  size  and  architec- 
ture—that  of  Tooloon,  which  dates  from  the  ninth  century 
of  ourmra;  that  of  ^ Hakim;  that  of  El  Azhar,  with  a 
splendid  dome,  and  a college  aitochcd  to  it;  and  lastly,  the 
mosque  of  Hliasaneyn,  wiih  its  high  dome,  its  two  lofty 
minarets,  and  its  marble  and  other  ornaments.  Among 
Qm  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  public  baths,  of 


which  there  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  m the  town, 
several  of  them  very  spacious,  handsomely  ornamented  and 
painted,  externally  and  internally,  the  various  apartments 
being  paved  with  marble.  The  colTee-liouses.  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  extremely  plain  and  unadorned.  There 
are  in  Kahira  numerous  buildings  called  wckalehs,  for  tho 
arcoromodatiun  of  merchants  and  llieir  goods.  These  build- 
ings are  square  or  oblomr.  having  an  open  court  in  the 
middle,  with  vaulted  warehouses  fur  merchandise  on  the 
ground-floor  opening  into  the  court,  and  lodgings  above 
them.  Tho  shops  in  the  streets  are  small  square  recesses 
or  cells,  about  six  or  seven  foot  high  and  between  four  and 
SIX  feet  wide,  in  which  there  U Just  room  enough  fur  the 
seller  and  one  or  two  customers.  The  public  gardens  consist 
of  groves  of  orange  and  leniun  trees  and  vines ; and  tho 
cemeteries,  both,  within  and  without  the  town,  are  albo  fre- 
quented us  promena'les. 

Tho  populaiion  of  ^hira  is  reckuned  at  240,000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  about  190, UUO  are  native  Mussulmans.  10,000 
Copts,  between  3000  and  4000  Jews,  and  (ho  rest  strangers 
from  variuus  countries.  The  police  maintained  in  the  me- 
tropolis is  tolerably  strict : punishnicnt.s  are  arbitrary  but 
lenient;  convicted  malefactors  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
public  works. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kahira  arc.  Boolak,  with  the 
custom  hou.se,  the  bazaar,  the  printing-press,  u school  or 
college,  some  silk  manufacturieij  and  aWiil  19,000  inhabit- 
aiiu;  Musr  cl  Ateeckah,  where  the  town  of  Fostat,  or  Old 
Kahira,  once  stood,  and  where  tlie  vast  granaries  are  now 
seen:  Schoobra,  with  a country-house  and  fine  gardens  oi 
the  Pacha  ; Aboo  Zabel,  where  is  a school  of  mc<Iicine.  ana- 
tomy, and  surgery,  and  a large  military  hospital,  alt  created 
bv  tlie  present  Pacha  Mehcroet  Ali.  Nearly  opposite 
Kahita.un  the  left  bankof  the  Nile, are  the  great  pyramids 
of  Jizch. 

Kahira  still  maintains  tho  reputation  of  being  tho  be.*!! 
school  of  Arabic  literature;  and  forMolmmmcdaii  theology 
and  jurisprudence  the  fume  of  its  profesii^irs  remains  un- 
m-allud.  Schools  for  chiJdrcnfare  very  numerous  at 
Kahira : almost  every  luosfiuc  has  a kuoitab,  or  duy- 
■chool,  attached  to  it,  in  whii-li  children  are  instructed 
in  reading  the  ' Koran.’  and,  if  required,  iti  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Tho  srhoolmastcjs  are  mostly  persons  of  very 
little  learning.  Those  youths  who  propose  to  devote  them- 
selves to  religious  employment  or  the  lcarne<l  profos>ions 
pursue  their  studies  in  a great  college  atiuebod  to  ihu 
mosque  of  El  Azhur,  which  lias  a considerable  library.  Be- 
sides tho  study  of  grammar,  rhotoric,  and  versifioation,  lec- 
tures are  given  on  Ic^ic,  theology,  the  exposition  of  the 
Koran,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet;  on  religious,  moral, 

! eivil,  and  criminal  law,  which  is  cliiotly  founded  on  the 
' Koran  and  the  traditions;  arithmetic  and  algeUvu,  &kc.  1'hu 
instruction  is  gralis.  The  number  of  students  is  about  15UU, 
from  almost  all  purls  of  the  Muhaimnedun  world.  The 
Azbar  has  lost  tlie  greater  part  of  its  revenues,  the  Pacha 
having  seised  the  cultivable  lands  belonging  to  the  mosques. 
The  professors  subsist  by  leaching  in  private  houses,  copy- 
ing Imoks,  and  on  the  presents  which  tiiey  receive  from  tho 
wealthy.  Besides  this  college  or  uuiversity.  there  aru,  au 
elementary  school  of  aria  and  sciences  at  (Jusr  el  Ain,  a 
school  of  administration  to  instruct  Uh»o  who  are  designed 
for  civil  ofiices,  and  a school  of  artillerv  and  engineering, 
The  Arabic  spoken  by  the  middle  and  higher  classes  u( 
Kahira,  though  inferior  in  grammatical  correctness  and  pro- 
nunciation to  that  of  the  Beduius  of  Arabia,  is  much 
superior  to  that  spoken  in  Syria,  and  still  more  to  that  of 
the  Moghrabins,  or  Barbary  Arabs.  (Lane’s  Account  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Bgyjdians ; Wilkiq- 
snn;  MinutoU;  Plntiat,  Histoire  de  la  Hegenhation  de 
CKeypte,  Paris,  1930.) 

K.-^HAU.  (Proboscis  Monkey.)  [Nabalis.] 

KAKOXENE,  a mineral  occurring  in  small  cryslals» 
which  appear  to  be  six-sided  prisms  lerminaiod  by  pyramids, 
disposed  in  radiating  tufts.  O)lour  yellow  of  several  shades, 
and  sometimes  bruwnUh-red.  Lustre  silky,  sometimes 
adamantine;  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  has  an  earthy 
smell. 

When  placed  on  a hot  coal  it  emits  a green  pliosphurio 
li^hl,  ana  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  decrepitates ; 
with  borax  forms  a deep  green-coloured  glass,  and  withsoda 
a blackish  mass. 

It  occurs  in  clayey  brown  iron-stone  at  Zbirow,  in  B<»- 
hernia. 
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ADtWsU  by  Stcjnman 


Phosphoric  acid 

17' 

'86 

Fluoric  acid  and  water 

25' 

•95 

Peroxide  of  iron  • 

36* 

82 

Alumina  . . 

10' 

01 

Silica  . • . 

8* 

90 

iJme  • • . 

O' 

15 

99 

*69 

KALHNDAR,  a register  or  distribution  of  the  year,  ac- 
commodated to  the  uses  of  life  ; containing  the  order  of  days, 
weeks,  months,  festivals,  &c.,  as  they  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  is  so  called  from  the  kaUndtr,  or  Kalends, 
which  among  the  Romans  denoted  the  first  day  of  every 
month.  The  kalendar,  being  of  civil  institution,  vanes  ac- 
cording to  the  diflferenl  distributions  of  time  in  different 
countries.  Those  which  we  shall  take  more  particular 
notice  of  are,  the  Roman,  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  and 
tho  Reformed  Kalendar:  a slight  mention  of  the  others 
will  be  sufficient. 

Romulus,  acconling  to  tradition,  formed  what  is  deemed 
the  original  Roman  kalendar,  by  which  the  year  was  di- 
riderl  into  ten  months  only,  consisting  of  anune<|ual  number 
of  days,  and  begun  with  March.  The  total  number  of  days 
was  304.  It  was  however  soon  discovered  that  the  civil 
year,  as  thus  constituted,  was  much  shorter  than  tho  solar 
year.  Romulus  therefore  added  two  intercalary  months  to 
every  year  ; but  these  months  were  not  inserted  in  tho  ka- 
lendar, nor  were  any  names  assigned  to  them  until  the 
following  reign.  Some  Roman  antiquarians  maintained 
that  the  old  kulcndar  continued  in  use  till  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus. 

Nuina,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  334  days:  according  to  Pliny  {fhst.  Nat. 
xxxiv.  7),  he  afterwards  added  one  day  more  to  make  the 
number  c^d,  which  was  thought  a more  fortunate  number. 
But  as  ten  days,  five  hours,  forty-nine  minutes  (or  rather 
forty-eight  minutes  fifty-eight  soconds)were  wanting  to  make 
the  lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  tlie  sun,  he  in- 
tercalated every  other  year  an  extraordinary  month,  called 
Mentis  in/crca/an>,  or  Mercedotiicus,  between  the  23rd 
and  24th  of  February.  This  month  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted alternately  of  22  and  23  days  during  ^xiriods  of  22 
years,  the  last  biennium  in  the  22  ycar^  being  entirely 
passed  over.  The  intercalation  of  this  month  was  left  to 
tho  discretion  of  the  poniiCccs,  who,  by  inserting  more  or 
fewer  days,  used  to  make  the  current  yciur  longer  or  shorter, 
as  was  most  convenient  for  themselves  or  their  friends; 
for  instance,  that  a magistrate  might  sooner  or  later  resign 
his  office,  or  contractors  for  the  revenue  have  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  collect  tho  taxes.  In  consequence  of  this 
licence  the  months  wore  transposed  from  their  proper  Mta- 
Bons;  tho  winter  months  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  tho 
autumnal  into  summer.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  a reference  to  this  confusion  in  ono  of  Cicero's 
letters  to  his  friend  Atlicus  (x.  17). 

Julius  Cssar,  when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
state,  resolved  to  pul  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing 
the  use  of  the  intercalations ; and  for  that  purpose,  h.c.  47, 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  tho  course  of  the  sun,  and 
assigned  to  the  months  the  number  of  days  w hich  they  still 
contain.  He  also  added  an  intercalary  day  to  February 
every  four  yesu^.  [Bissextile.]  To  make  everything  pro- 
ceed regularly,  from  tho  1st  of  the  ensuing  January,  he  in- 
serted in  tho  current  year,  besides  the  intercalary  month  of 
23  days,  which  fell  into  it,  two  extraordinary  months  be- 
tween November  and  Docember,  the  one  of  33,  the  other 
of  34  days;  so  that  thu  year,  which  was  callud  tho  last 
year  ot  con/uston,  consistcil  of  fifteen  months,  or  443  days. 
(Sucton.,  f't'/.  J.  CtPt.,  r,  4U.)  These  67  days  were  inserted 
in  order  to  set  the  year  right,  which  was  67  days  in  advance 
of  the  true  time. 

All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes, 
an  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Canar  liad  brought  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose;  and  a new  kalendar  was  formed 
from  his  arrangement  by  Flavius,  digested  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  com- 
puting the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  end  ides,  which  was 
published  and  authorised  by  the  dictator's  edict. 

This  U the  Julian  or  Solar  year,  which  continues  iu  use 
to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other 
rariation  than  that  of  tho  old  and  new  style,  which  was 


oooasioned  by  a regulation  of  Pope  Gregory  Xlli.,  A.D.  1562, 
who,  observing  that  the  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  a.o.  325.  nad  b^n  on  tho  21sl  ot 
March,  then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice  of  astro- 
nomers caused  ten  days  to  bo  thrown  out  of  the  curreut 
year,  between  the  4th  and  13th  of  October;  and  to  tuako 
the  civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  uuu,  or 
with  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  tlie  suii,  or, 
as  it  was  then  expressed,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the 
sun  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  completed  in  363  days,  5 houris 
49  minutes,  he  ordained  that  every  lOUth  year  should  not 
be  lea|>-yuar;  excepting  the  400th;  so  that  the  difference 
will  hardly  amount  to  a day  in  7000  years,  or,  according  to 
a more  accurate  computation  of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a 
day  in  5200  >*eart. 

^lis  alteration  of  the  stylo  was  immediately  adopted  iu 
all  Catholic  countries;  but  not  in  Great  Britain  nil  the 
year  1732,  when  eleven  days  were  dropped  between  the 
2nd  and  I4th  of  September,  so  that  this  month  contained 
only  nineUwii  days ; and  thenceforth  the  new  or  reformed 
style  WES  adopted,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  same  year  also  another  alteration  was 
made  in  England,  by  which  tho  legal  year,  which  before 
had  begun  on  the  25tfa  of  March,  Iwgau  upon  tho  1st  of 
January;  this  alteration  first  took  plat'e  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. 1752.  (See  tlie  Statute,  24  Geo.  II.,  ch.  23.)  By  this 
statute  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  several  years  of  our 
Lord  180U,  1900.  2100,  2200.  2300,  or  any  huudreth  years 
of  our  Lord  which  shall  happen  in  time  to  come,  except  only 
every  fourth  hundredth  year  of  our  Lord,  whereof  tho  year 
2000  shall  be  the  first,  shall  nut  be  deemed  bissextile  or 
leap-years,  but  shall  be  considered  as  common  years,  con- 
sisting of  365  days  only;  and  that  the  years  of  our  Lord 
2000,  2400,  2800,  and  every  utlier  fourth  hundredth  year  of 
our  Lord  from  the  year  2UU0  inclusive,  and  aUo  all  other 
years  of  our  Lord  which,  by  the  present  computation,  are 
considered  bissextile  or  leap-years,  shall,  for  the  future  be 
esteemed  bissextile  or  leap-years,  consisting  of  366  days : 
and  that  whereas  according  to  the  rule  then  in  Use  fur  cal- 
culating Easter-day,  that  feast  wiis  fixed  to  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  first  full  moon  next  after  the  ‘2Ut  of  March  ; aud 
if  iho  full  moon  hapjiens  on  a Sunday,  then  Easter-day  is 
the  Sunday  after;  whicl^rule  hud  been  ailopted  by  the 
general  council  of  Nice ; but  that  as  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  full  moons  then  used  in  the  church  of  England, 
and  according  to  which  the  table  to  find  Easter  prefixed  to 
the  book  of  Common  Pra>cr  is  found,  had  become  erroneous, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  said  molhod  should  be  dUcontinued, 
and  that  from  and  after  Uie  2nd  of  September,  1 732,  Eosler- 
duy  and  the  other  moveable  and  other  feasts  wore  hence- 
forward  to  be  rackuned  according  to  the  kalendar  tables 
and  rules  annexed  to  the  act,  aivl  attached  to  the  books  of 
Common  Prayer. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
form the  kalendar  in  KnglamL  as  early  os  the  reign  of 
(^iieen  Elizabeth.  On  the  16ih  of  March.  27  Kli2..A.u. 
1384-3,  a bill  was  read  the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
entitled  ‘ An  Act  giving  Her  Majesty  authority  to  alter  and 
new  make  a Kulendar  according  to  the  Kalendar  used  in 
other  Countries.’  It  was  read  a i!«coud  time  on  tho  eigh- 
teenth of  that  month,  after  which  no  notice  occurs  of  the 
pro])08cd  measure. 

The  formation  of  tlie  Hebrew  kalendar  is  fixed  by  some 
to  the  same  year  as  the  council  of  Nice,  aj)  323:  others 
have  placed  it  in  the  year  360 ; and  others  as  Itte  as  a.d. 
300.  Lindo  however  assures  us  that  the  Mibhna  compiled 
according  to  the  JewUh  account  in  the  year  a u.  i ••  I proves 
that  the  kalendar  as  used  by  tho  Jews  in  its  present  form, 
with  tho  intercalary  month,  was  generally  known  and  fol- 
lowed at  that  time.  For  further  informutton  upon  the 
Jewish  kalendar  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s 
Commentary  upon  the  Bible,  and  Lmdo’s  Jlr/riVA  Calendar. 

Two  KaJendars  are  inune  in  the  hast : tho  Arabian,  which 
is  common  to  all  the  Mohammedan  countries;  and  the 
Persian,  tho  use  of  which  is  peculiar  to  that  country.  This 
last  is  founded  on  the  Persian  wra  called  ‘ Yezdegird.* 

The  last  we  shall  mention  is  the  French  Berolutionary 
Kalendar.  In  September,  1793,  the  French  nation  roolved 
that  tho  republic  sliould  forma  new  mra.  and  that  a kalendar 
sliould  be  adopted  on  wbat  were  termed  philosupUcal  prin- 
ciples. The  Convention  theielbre  decreed,  on  the  24(li  of 
November.  1793,  that  the  common  mra  should  be  abolished 
iu  all  civil  affairs*  tliat  the  new  French  flora  should  com- 
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zeienee  from  the  founrktioQ  of  the  republic,  namely,  on  the 
Mnd  of  September,  1792,  on  the  day  of  the  true  autumnal 
equinox,  when  the  tun  entered  Libra  at  18  3u*  in  the 

morning,  according  to  the  meridian  of  l*aris;  that  each 
year  should  begin  at  the  midnight  of  the  day  on  n hich  the 
true  autumnal  equinox  falls  : and  that  the  first  year  of  the 
French  republic  had  begun  on  the  midnight  of  the  22nd 
of  September,  and  terminated  on  the  midnight  between  the 
91st  and  92nd  of  September.  1793.  To  produce  a corre* 
spondence  between  the  seasons  and  the  civil  year,  it  was 
decreed,  that  the  fourth  year  of  tlie  republic  should  be  the 
first  sextQo,  or  leap-year  * that  a sixth  complementary  day 
should  be  added  to  it,  and  that  it  should  lenninatc  the  first 
Franotade;  that  the  sextile  or  leap-year,  which  they  called 
an  Olympic  year,  should  take  place  every  four  yoars,  and 
shouM  mark  the  close  of  each  Franeiade ; that  the  first, 
■eoond,  and  third  centurial  years,  namely,  IQU,  2UU.  and 
SOU  of  the  republic,  should  be  common,  and  that  the  fourth 
centurial  year,  namely,  4U0,  should  be  sextilo;  aixl  that 
this  should  be  the  case  eroiy  fourth  century  until  the  4Utb, 
which  should  terminate  with  a common  year.  Tlie  year 
was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  etch,  with 
ftro  additional  days  at  the  end,  which  were  CLdcbraled  as 
festivals,  and  which  obtained  the  absurd  naroo  of  * Sans- 
culoltidcs.*  Instead  of  the  moiUlis  being  divided  into  weeks, 
they  con?<iBted  of  three  farts  called  liecades.  of  ten  days 
each.  It  is  hnwewr  to  be  observed  that  the  French  repub- 
licans rarely  adopted  the  decades  in  dating  their  letters,  or 
in  conversation,  but  used  the  number  of  the  day  of  each 
month  of  their  kalendar. 

The  republican  kalendar  was  first  used  on  the  2Cth  of 
November,  179.3,  and  was  discontinued  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember. 1805.  when  the  Gregorian  was  resumed. 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  Romans  divided  their 
month,  the  kalmdtr’,  or  kalomls,  have  been  already  ex- 
plained. They  were  so  calletl  (&  calando  vel  rocando),  from 
thepontifex  calling  out  to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon. 
The  fifth  day  of  Ihe  month  was  called  .Vomr,  the  nones,  ami 
the  13th  Idiis,  the  ides,  from  tho  verb niuarc,  todivide  ; be- 
cause tho  ides  nearly  divided  the  month.  The  nones,  from 
nonux,  tho  ninth,  were  so  called  because,  counting  inclu- 
sively, they  were  nine  days  from  the  idea.  In  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  tho  nones  fell  on  tho  7lh  and  the  ides  on 
the  I5th  of  the  month.  Tho  mode  of  fixing  any  particular 
day  was  by  saying  that  it  was  so  many  ^ys  before  the 
kalends,  nones,  or  ides,  next  immediately  following.  Thus 
the  28th  of  April  was  the  4th  day  beforo  the  kalends  of 
March  ; the  4th  of  March  was  the  4tb  day  before  tho  nones 
of  Marcdi ; and  tho  9lh  of  March  was  the  7th  day  before 
the  ides  of  March. 

The  Attic  vear  consisted  of  twelve  lunar  months  of  30 
and  29  days  ollematoly;  an  intercalary  month  of  29  or  30 
days  was  inserted  every  two  years,  but  as  this  was  7^  days 
too  much,  the  intercalary  month  was  sotnotimes  omitted. 
The  full  Attic  month  consisted  of  30  days,  and  was  divided 
into  three  decades. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  KnlemUr  tho  reader  may 
consult  ldc\cr,  Hiindbuch  der  Mathematitchen  und  Tecknu' 
chert  Chrmiolojpe. 

(Adams's  Roman  Anti(Mlies  ; Niebuhr,  On  Ihe  Sficuiar 
Cycle,  Hist,  of  Rome;  Brady’s  Claris  Calendaria;  Sir 
I^arris  Nicolas’s  CArono/og-f/ />/■  History;  Hutton’s 
tapkieal  and  Mathematical  tMcHnnary,  v.  Calendar;  Lindo's 
Jewish  Calenditr,  8vo.  Lend.  1838.) 

KALENDAJ.  [KAtE>DAR] 

KALI,  the  name  of  the  maritime  plant  from  the  ashes 
of  which  soda  is  obtained  by  lixiviation;  and  from  the 
name  of  this  plant,  with  the  Arabic  article  al,  is  derived 
that  of  a class  of  substances  pos-sessing  peculiar  properties. 
[AtKALi.]  Kali  was  also  formerly  employed  to  designate  the 
alkali  potash.  (Fotassium.} 

K A LM  UCKS.  [(j.ALMiXKs.] 

KALSEEFEE.  [Antklopk.  vol.  ii.,  p.  83.] 

K.ALU'OA.  a government  of  Kuroneon  Russia,  lies  be- 
tween 5.3’  24'  end  .55“  21'  N.  lat.,  sna  33“  20  and  37“  E. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Smo- 
lensk, on  the  norih-ca.st  by  Moscow,  on  the  east  by  Tula,  and 
on  Che  south  by  Orel.  Authors  differ  extremely  respecting- its 
area.  Schubert  and  Stein  make  tho  area  about  8500  square 
miles ; others  make  it  considerably  more,  and  Soimonoff  gives 
it  at  12,530,  which  Hawel  however  thinks  too  much,  and 
prefers  Schubert’s  estimate.  According  to  tho  maps  before 
us,  we  should  say  between  11,000  and  19,000;  its  length 


being  150  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  75.  Tho  population 
is  slated  in  1836  at  1,309,500.  Tho  face  of  the  country  is 
one  unvarying  level;  here  and  there  broken  by  a low  hill 
or  Ihe  wooded  bank  of  a river.  In  every  direction  there  is 
one  boundless  fiat,  consisting  partly  of  corn-fields,  partly 
of  meadows  and  commons,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  a little 
enclosure  or  a group  of  wood  interrupts  tho  umformiiy  of 
this  uninviting  scene.  The  soil  varies  considerably,  but 
for  the  most  part  is  clavey  and  sandy  ; in  parts  there  is  stiff 
clay:  rich  black  mould  is  rare.  Of  the  eighteen  rivers,  the 
principal  are  the  Oka,  a branch  of  (ho  Volga,  which  is  na- 
vigable by  barks  all  the  year;  tlic  Uva,  which  flow.s  into 
tlie  government  of  Tula,  but  is  hero  navigable  bv  barlw 
only  when  tho  water  i.s  high;  the  Sliisdra,  which  fulls 
into  the  Oka  to  tlie  west  of  Kaluga;  tho  Ugra,  which  in 
some  places  forms  tho  boundary  towards  Smolensk,  and 
united  with  the  Wora  joins  the  Oka:  tho  Russaia  and  tho 
Tarusa.  which  Ilow  into  tho  Oka,  and  which,  like  the  Sliisdia 
and  Ugra,  are  used  only  for  floating  rafts  of  timber.  The 
Bolwa  continues  its  course  to  Orel.  According  to  Stoich 
there  are  eleven,  and  according  to  Georgi  five  small  Iake<, 
one  of  which,  in  the  circle  of  Serpeisk.  is  five  wersts  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  lliere  are  marshes  in  some  parts.  Thu 
rivers  freexe  about  the  end  of  November  and  thaw  by  the  end 
of  March.  Tlie  suil.buing  on  the  whulo  indifferent,  requires 
much  care  and  abundancu  of  manure  to  make  it  yield  four 
or  five-fold;  in  general  the  produce  is  but  two  or  three-fold; 
common  barley,  which  pro<iuces  from  five  to  eight- fold,  is 
often  mixed  with  rye  for  bread.  It  is  only  in  favourable  yeais 
that  the  province  produces  enough  for  its  own  consump- 
tion. Hemp  and  flax  arc  staple  products,  affording  a sur- 
plus for  exportation.  Horlicullure  is caK*fully  attended  to: 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  country  , have 
their  kitchen-gardens,  which  yield  not  only  ordinary  vege- 
tables and  potatoes,  but  abundance  of  hops  and  apples;  finer 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  confined  to  the  gardens  of 
the  rich.  The  forests,  having  bevn  belter  managed  than  in 
some  other  governmems,  yield  plenty  of  tiinlier  for  all  pur- 
poses. Game  and  fish  arc  nut  plentiful.  The  breeding  of 
cattle  is  merely  8id«idiary  to  agriculture,  and  the  number 
of  cattle  is  very  small;  the  breciling  of  horses  ulono  is 
attcndeil  to.  The  mineral  products  are  bog-iron,  stone  for 
raill-stoneii,  lime,  gypsum,  und  turf;  though  no  mines  nro 
worked,  there  are  suveial  great  iron-forges,  where,  besides 
a Irttlo  of  their  own  bog-iron,  ore  from  tho  other  provinces 
is  smelted. 

Tbc  inhabitants  are  active,  very  temperate,  and  in  easy 
circumstances.  TIhj  couniry-peoplc,  osperiolly  the  women, 
are  much  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving;  the  men  aro 
chiefly  mechanics  and  sliopkecjicrb ; and  many  go  for  work 
into  other  provinces.  The  brandy  di-itiUcries  are  very  c<jn- 
siderablo.  Tlie  manufactures  of  coarse  wonllcns,  linen,  sail- 
cloth, calico,  silk,  velvet,  ribbons,  leather,  paper,  gla.ss,  are 
important,  con.sideritig  the  backward  state  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  pretty  targe  quantities  arc  exporictl.  Of 
the  natural  prodmtiuns  very  little  r.m  be  spared  fin'  ex- 
portation. I'lie  inhabitants  are  all  Russians  of  the  Gix-ek 
church,  under  tho  bishop  of  Kaluga.  Thu  nobility  are  vet  v 
numerou*. 

KALUGA,  the  capital  of  tlio  government,  is  situated  in 
54“  3u'  W.  lat.  and  36“  5'  E.  lonu,  on  tho  river  Oku,  which 
is  boro  90U  yards  wide.  It  is  about  six  miles  in  circum- 
fcrenco,  surrounded  with  a rampart  converted  into  a public 
walk,  has  narrow  crooked  streets,  and  for  the  most  part 
wooden  houses.  Theru  arc  some  good  buildings,  such  as  the 
bisUop's  palace,  the  re»idence  of  the  governor,  and  the  prin- 
cipal church;  and  there  aru  93  stone  cliurcbes.  an  I’ccte- 
siastical  seminary,  a convent  of  nuns,  a eymnasiuin,  several 
schools,  a theatre,  a fuuiulUng  hospital,  &c.  The  manufur- 
turies  are  considerable,  and  tlie  export  trade,  which  extends 
even  to  Danzig,  Kiinigsberg,  Brody,  and  Leipzig.  U very 
active.  The  exports  are  canvas,  paper,  hats,  leather,  cot- 
tons, and  woollens;  likewise  hemp-sce<l,  hemp,  flax,  linseed, 
honey,  ind  wax.  Population  (1836)  .39,345. 

KAMICHI.  [Palamkuka;  Rallid.s;  Mzgapo- 
Din*  ] 

KA'M  PEN,  or  C.AMPEN,  a town  of  the  Ncihcrlaiuls 
in  the  province  of  Overysael,*  in  52“  37'  N.  lai.  and  5’  .18' 
E.  long..  silua(c<l  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Y&»cl,  near  its 
mouth  in  tlie  Ztiyderzec,  where  it  divides  into  several  arms, 
and  forms  the  island  of  Kumpen.  It  was  built  in  the  year 
1286  ; the  anliont  forlificaliuns  are  in  a very  dilapidated 
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tttto.  U Km  t^o  3^urche$.  tnd  a wooden  bridge  over  the 
Yasid  723  feet  loDs;  and  20  feet  wide.  The  uihabitanU 
amount  tu  8900:  they  manufacture  great  quantities  of 
blanitt'ts,  plush,  and  fuU;  and  carry  on  a talmon-flshery  on 
the  issel.  The  troile,  which  formerly  was  cunsiderabte, 
waediicliiied  m conbOi{uunce  of  the  port  being  much  choked 
up  with  sond.  The  environs  can  be  laid  under  water. 

KAMTCIIATKA,  a iwninsula  projecting  from  the  north- 
ea.'.teru  parts  of  Asia  mtu  the  Pacific,  in  a direction  nearly 
due  south,  lie™  between  SI"  and  63"  N.  lat,  and  between 
ami  I6j°  £.  long.  Its  length  is  above  bOO  miiea,  and 
its  width  varies  between  30  and  120  miles.  Its  area  ia 
stated  to  bo  about  86,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less 
th:in  (hat  of  Great  Britain. 

Its  southern  extremity.  Cape  I..opatka,  is  a low  and  narrow 
tongue  of  land  (61^  N.  lal.),  which  however  widens  as  it 
p^'oeds  northward,  and  {^dually  rises  into  mountains. 
Thu  country  south  of  33"  ty  is  oovereil  with  bills  and  moun* 
tain-i,  which  arc  rocky  and  barren,  and  only  in  some  iocon* 
sidcrabic  ^ alloys  clothed  with  creeping  cedar,  and  willow  and 
stunted  birch.  At  about  33"  3'  N.  lat.  is  a mountain- knot, 
whenco  i.'^sue  two  ram^s,  one  running  due  north,  and  the 
other  north-east.  These  ranges  enclose  the  vale  of  the 
river  Kamlcbatka.  The  western  lange,  which  first  runs 
nearly  due  north,  declines  afterwards  to  north  north-east, 
ami  in  that  direction  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  pen- 
insula, joining  north  of  it  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
.Aldan  Mountains.  It  does  not  appear  tocontain  highsum- 
mits,  and  iU  mean  elevation  probably  does  nut  rise  above 
the  line  of  trees,  which  in  this  country  is  about  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Bui  the  range  running  east  of  the  river 
Kamtcliatka  is  distinguished  by  several  high  summits, 
which  arc  of  volcanic  origin,  and  most  of  thorn  still  active. 
The  highest,  from  south  to  north,  are  tlio  Awatchanskaja, 
which  rises  to  about  9300  feet ; the  Tulbatchinskaja.  which 
attains  8346  feet;  the  Klioutchcwskaja.  the  highest  of  all, 
riking to  13.823  feet;  and  the Shiwelutchkajo.  wlioae  highest 
summit  is  10,391  feet  abovo  the  sea-level.  These  volcanoes 
constitute  the  northern  extremity  of  that  extensive  scries 
which  encloses  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  traversing 
the  islands  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  probably  has  a 
connection  with  the  other  scries  of  vulcaiutes  which  traverse 
the  Sumla  and  Molucca  islands  from  cast  to  west. 

Tlie  mountains  approach  close  to  the  eastern  roast,  which 
is  composed  of  high  rocks.  ru;.'ged  chfls,  and  bold  promon- 
tories, forming  numerous  inlets,  the  entrances  to  wnich  arc 
blocked  up  by  reefs  of  rocks.  The  mountains  are  mostly 
covered  with  trees,  which  grow  to  a considerable  lieighl  to- 
wards the  south,  but  dimiuiAh  in  size  as  we  ailvnnce  north- 
ward. Numerous  rocks  are  scattured  in  tho  sea  at  a dis- 
tance of  from  one  to  throe  miles  from  the  sliorM;  some 
of  them  are  only  diAcernible  by  iho  breakers,  while  others 
lower  up  to  a considviMblo  height.  The  depth  of  the  sea 
varies  considerably  and  suddenly  from  3U  to  90  fathoms  and 
mure.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  very 
violent. 

The  western  shores  along  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or,  as  it  is 
now  frequently  called,  the  SeaofTarakai,  north  of  tho  moun- 
tain-knot, are  uniformly  low  and  sandy  to  adistancoof  about 
33  or  30  milos  inland.  Tlioy  produce  only  willow,  alder,  and 
mouutain-asb,  with  some  scattered  patches  of  stunted 
birch,  and  towards  the  north  they  are  almost  entirely  over- 
grown with  rein-deer  moss.  The  sea  is  shallow  to  a consi- 
derable distance,  and  tho  soundings  very  regidar.  The 
small  rivers  which  tmverse  Usis  region  have  at  their  mouth 
nut  more  than  six  foot  at  low  water,  with  a considerable 
surf  breaking  on  the  sandy  beach. 

The  boht  part  of  the  peninsula  is  tho  vale  of  the  Kamt- 
chatka  river,  which  towards  its  southern  e.xtreraitv  is  40 
miles  across,  hut  grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds  norlliward. 
lu  length  :s  180  miles.  Its  sod  is  deep  and  rich,  composed 
of  a black  earth,  and  exhibits  a considi^able  degree  of 
ferjilily. 

Among  the  rivers,  only  the  Kamtchatka  requires  notice. 
It  riiies  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain-knot, 
runs  Id  gcncml  in  a northern  direction  through  the  vale, 
but  at  Nishnei  Kamtchatka,  where  it  approaches  its 
norlhorn  extremity,  it  turns  east,  and  empties  itself  in  a 
large  but  shallow  bay.  which  is  only  eight  feet  deep  at  high 
water,  and  in  which  the  breakers  arc  very  violent  when  an 
easterly  wind  blows.  It  Bows  about  30o'milus,  and  is  the 
onU’  navigable  rh*>r  in  tho  peninsula. 

Tho  climate  of  Kamtchatka,  when  compared  with  that  of 


Europe  under  the  same  latitude,  is  very  severe,  hutHn 
much  milder  than  the  eastern  districts  of  Siberia.  The 
frost  sets  in  about  the  1 0th  of  October,  but  up  to  the  middle 
of  Decembur  the  thermometer  communly  vanes  between  2^ 
and  27"  Fahr.  During  the  following  months  it  averages  be« 
tween  I4"and  2oMn  very  severe  fkost  it  descends  to 10"  and 
— 14",  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to— 23".  On  the  sea- 
coast  vegetation  does  not  b^in  boibre  the  end  of  April,  but 
in  the  vale  of  thu  Karatchaiko,  which  is  sheltered  on  aU 
sides  by  mountains,  it  begins  at  the  end  of  March.  Rain  is 
frequent  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a groat  deal  of  snow  Uls. 

Agriculture  was  introduced  more  than  60  years  ago.  Ia 
some  places  on  the  western  coast,  but  more  extensively  in 
the  vale  of  the  Kamtchatka  river,  rye,  barley,  buck-wheat, 
potatoes,  white  cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  and  cucumbers 
are  grown,  but  these  articles  are  only  cultivated  by  the 
Russian  settlers.  Tbe  number  of  horses  and  cattle  is  on  the 
increase.  Tho  natives  formerly  lived  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  the  chaco,  b^'  hunting  bears,  wild  sheep,  or  trills,  wild 
rein-doer,  erminus,  black,  red  and  stone  foxes,  wolvesi, 
sables,  sea-otters,  and  fish  utters;  but  since  the  number 
of  these  animals  has  considerably  decreased,  thuir  time 
and  industry  ore  employed  in  fishing.  In  no  part  of  the 
globe  is  fish  more  abundant.  Tbe  natives  scarcely  know 
any  other  kind  of  food,  and  tbe  boors  and  dugs,  wolves  and 
foxes,  sca-oUers  and  seals,  water-fowl  and  bir<U  of  prey  of 
various  sorts,  all  fev<l  upon  fisli.  Tim  most  numerous  kinds 
arc  herrings,  salmon,  and  cod.  AVild-fowl,  especially  geese 
and  ducks,  are  very  numerous  and  easily  taken,  as  also  sea- 
fowl,  some  s|>ecies  of  which  arc  eaten  ; but  (heir  eggs  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  inhabitants,  of  which  whole  boats- 
full  are  easily  collected.  Poultry  is  very  scarce  on  account 
of  the  dogs,  who  devour  the  ibwls  wherever  they  find  them. 
Wholes  are  numerou!>,  but  they  are  not  taken. 

Thu  forests,  which  rover  the  eastern  chain,  contain  many 
fine  timber-trees,  which  arc  little  used,  but  might  bo  cm* 
doyed  m ship  building.  Tliese  forests  contain  chiefly  birch, 
arch,  fir,  and  cedar  pmo  (;>ini4«  cembra).  Tho  mineral 
wealth  is  little  known : in  some  places  there  is  iron-ore, 
and  sulphur  in  immense  beds  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
tbe  volcanoes. 

Two  native  tribes  inliabit  the  peninsula,  the  Karotcba- 
dales  and  the  Koriakes,  the  funner  occupiing  tbe  peninsula 
as  far  as  68"  N.  lat.  'Hie  Koriakes  wander  through  tlie 
country  north  of  that  o(  the  Kamtcbadales.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  both  trilies  bel-mg  to  the  same  race  of  men, 
but  the  difference  in  their  features  is  not  great.  Tbo 
Kamtcbadales  are  short,  but  stout,  and  broad  in  the  shoul 
ders.  Their  head  is  largo,  thuir  fiice  flat  and  broad,  tbcU 
cheek-bones  are  prominent,  their  lips  thin  and  tlieir  nose 
flattened.  Their  hair  is  black,  hard  and  lank,  their  eyes 
sunk  in  tho  head,  and  their  legs  thin.  They  evidently  be- 
long to  tbe  Mongol  race.  The  Koriakes  are  brinripally 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  smallness  of  their  hsiuL 
Both  nations  difler  in  langu.igo  and  in  mode  of  life.  Thu 
Kamtcbadales  arc  hunl.snien  and  fishermen,  have  fixed  ha- 
bitations, and  use  dogs  to  draw  tbeir  sledges  in  winter. 
The  Koriakes  arc  a wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  numerous  herns  of  rein-deer,  of  which  tbe 
richer  among  them  frequently  possess  several  thousands, 
and  Iheir  sieges  arc  drawn  by  these  animals.  This  last- 
mentioned  tribe  U scattorud  over  a coniiderablo  part  of  tho 
country  betwetm  the  Sea  of  Okhutzk  and  the  I’olar  Sea. 
The  whole  population  of  thu  peuinsula  is  stated  not  to 
e.xceod  3000  souls,  but  it  seems  that  the  wandering  Koriakes 
are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  The  number  of  Russian 
settlers  and  their  desccndanis  is  said  to  amount  to  1400,  a 
few  Cossacks  included.  The  remainder  are  Kamtcbadales. 

The  principal  place  is  now  Petropaulovski,  built  on  an 
extensive  bay  [Awatska  Bay],  with  about  600  inhabitanla. 
Nishnei  Kanilchatka,  on  the  river  Kamtchatka,  formerly 
tho  residence  of  the  governor,  hardly  contains  more  than 
lUO  inhabitants.  Bolcheresk  has  a’small  harbour  ou  the 
western  coast,  and  aliout  200  inhabitants. 

Tbe  commerce  of  Kamtcliatka  ia  inconsiderable.  It  ex- 
ports only  tho  furs  of  several  animals  which  are  taken  by 
the  natives,  and  imports  several  articles  of  food,  especially 
flour,  and  of  luxury,  as  whiskey,  &c.  But  during  the  last 
century  it  acquired  a greater  imt>ortance  by  becoming  tho 
place  w lienee  tho  Ruiiso-American  Company  sent  vessels  to 
tlni  north-west  coast  of  America  for  the  purposo  of  procuring 
furs  and  -skins  of  several  wild  animals,  which  pass  from 
Kamtchatka  to  OkhoUk  and  thence  to  Kiachta.  Since  tbs 
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IV’MUblUhnMtt  of  pa«e«  in  Europe,  and  the  reatitution  of 
the  Uland  of  Java,  the  Dutch  have  begun  to  send  every 
year  one  or  two  vessels  to  Petropaulovski  with  rice,  Uour. 
brandy,  sugar,  oofTee,  cloth,  &c.,  and  these  goods  pass  hence 
into  the  eastern  districts  of  Siberia. 

Kamtcliatka  is  a Russian  province  annexed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Eastern  Siberia,  Or  that  of  Irkutsk 

(Cook's  Third  Voyage ; Beoeby’s  Voyage : Suer’s  Ac- 
count of  an  Ej-vedition  to  the  Northern  Part*  of  Ru**ia ; 
KruAcnslcrn’s  Voyage  and  Langadorff 's  Voyage*  and  TVa- 
vets  in  various  Part*  t^f  the  IVurUL) 

KANDAHAR,  or  CANDAHAR.  [AroHANisTAN.l 
KANGAROO,  KANGOOROO,  or  KANGUROO. 
[Hausufialia.] 

KANT.  IMMANUEL,  the  auibor  of  the  ‘ Critical  Phi- 
losophy,’ and  disiinguUhod  as  well  for  the  profundity  of 
hU  views  as  fo  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  researches, 
was  born  April  '22,  1724,al  Kuuig^bcrg  in  Prussia,  Avbcrc  he 
died  on  tho  )2lh  of  February,  1804.  His  native  ciiy,  to 
which  he  was  so  atlached  that  iu  a long  life  of  nearly  SO 
years  he  never  left  it  long  or  for  a great  distance,  was  the 
scene  of  Kant's  literary  activity.  Educuted  at  its  gymna- 
sium, he  removed  in  1748  to  its  university  to  attend  the 
cla.sses  of  phtlosonby,  mathematics,  and  theology.  Upon 
theciMupletion  of  uis  academical  studies,  Kant  pa»>cd  many 
years  iu  the  capacity  of  tutor,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion with  little  satisfaction  to  himself,  since  the  desire  of 
acquiring  knowledge  interfered  with  the  duty  of  impai'litig 
it.  In  1755  be  piOssed  to  tlio  degree  of  .Nt.A.,  when  ho 
commenced  a series  of  private  lectures  on  logic  and  meta- 
physics, physics,  and  mathematics,  which  be  continued  to 
gi\e  for  tiftcen  years,  until  he  was  invited,  in  1770,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  the  former  science,  which  he  held  until  1794,  when 
his  declining  strength  cumpclled  him  to  resign  its  arduous 
and  laborious  duties. 

The  skill  and  success  with  which  Kant  attacked,  w-iih 
hLs  able  and  scarcliing  criticism,  the  specious  but  faUe  pre- 
lensiuns  of  llic  existing  philosophy,  gained  him  the  name  of 
the  ' 8ina>hcr,’  or  the  ‘ destroyer  ’ {der  zcrmalmende),  from 
those  who  pretended  that  he  was  more  skilful  in  destroying 
than  in  reconstructing  a system.  At  the  time  when 
Kant  first  entered  directly  into  the  arena  of  philosophy,  Us 
posso.Asion  was  disputed  by  a superficial  uclccticbm  and 
uncompromiHing  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  by  a bold  unlimileil  doubt  which  was  cheri^hed  by 
the  refined  and  con>equeti(ial  scepticism  of  Hume’s  writ- 
ings. To  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  thmgs.  which  was  as 
dangerous  to  the  truths  of  morality  ami  religion  ns  it  was 
subver.*<ive  of  the  legiliiuiu-y  of  knuwleilgo,  was  the  object 
of  Kanl’.s  philosophical  labours;  and  Ibr  this  purpose  ho 
sought  to  e.xpcl  both  dogmatism  and  scepticism  from  the 
domain  of  philosophy. 

Kant  accordingly  procce<lcd  to  on  e.vaminatiou  of  mati’s 
cognitive  faculty,  in  order  to  discover  the  laws  and  extent 
of  its  operation.  Tliis  investigation  he  designated  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  pure  reason,  and  held  that  tho  reason,  as  a 
ure  fuculty,  must  criticise  nut  only  itself,  but  abu,  us  the 
ighest  activity  of  the  human  intellect,  the  suboidinate 
ihculties  of  scn&e  and  umlerstandiiig.  Kant  understood 
by  j.ure  whatever  is  independent  of  experience,  as  opposed 
to  the  empirical,  which  rests  upon  it.  Tho  pure,  or  what- 
ever in  knowledge  expresses  the  universal  and  nece-sary 
is  d that  is,  auteccilent  to  experience  ; whereas  all 

that  is  continent  or  only  comparatively  general  is  li  pos- 
trriori.  The  first  tw^uLflto  in  pliilosophy  is  a science  which 
may  establish  a possibility,  and  dclcnnine  the  priiiriplcs 
and  extent  of  &ucn  knowledge.  Now  it  caimol  be  derived 
from  experience,  which  only  shows  on  object  to  ui  such  as 
it  appears  to  be.  wiilwut  declaring  that  it  must  be  such  as  it 
is.  All  attempts  to  derive  the  necessary  from  experience 
are  unsuccessful,  simply  bccau>c  they  contradict  the  con- 
sciousness which  rccugiiii<cs  an  essential  difiercnce  between 
necessary  and  contingent.  E.xpenence  serves  oniy  as  a 
stimulus  to  awaken  the  faculties  of  pure  cogiiitiun,  so  that 
afterwards,  by  rcfketion  and  abf.traciion  {abtimderuiig),  we 
ber'ome  specially  cotneious  ol  them.  As  then  we  arc  un- 
doubtedly in  possession  of  such  pure  erd  priori  knowlmlge, 
of  which'  it  is  imiKissible  to  place  lUe  urigia  in  experience, 
it  must  ha\e  its  root  in  the  pure  reason  itself,  whk-h,  on 
the  other  baud,  tannul  bo  the  ground  of  the  eoniingent  ami 
empirical;  for  the  pure  reason  coniams  nothing  but  tho 
Ibrmal  or  necc.-sary  principles  of  all  knuwleilge,  whereas  tho 
Objects  to  which  these  principles  refer  are  given  to  the 


mmd  f^om  without.  Ai  an  initanoe  of  theae  univorul  and 
necesMry  principles,  Kant  adduces  the  law  of  causation,  the 
speculations  of  Hume  upon  which  afforded  the  occasion  of 
his  philosophical  investigations.  He  observes  that  the 
notion  of  a cause  so  manifestly  implies  the  necessity  of  its 
being  connected  with  some  c^ct,  ond  enforces  so  strongly 
the  universality  of  this  law,  that  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  derivation  of  it  from  the  repeated  association  of  an  effect 
with  an  antecedent.  The  next  point  which  Kant  notices  in 
the  * Introduction  to  Critic  of  the  Pure  Reason,'  as  of  great 
importance  for  the  right  appreciation  of  bis  philosophical 
system,  is  the  distinction  between  analytical  and  synthetical 
judgments.  Tlie  former  aro  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  • 
Connected  with  tho  subject  by  identity ; the  latter  arc  de- 
void of  all  identity  of  tho  subject  and  predicate.  Analytical 
judgments  may  also  termed  explanatory,  the  synthetical 
txXca^\T\^  (erweiterungsurtheile)  judgments;  since  in  the 
former  the  preiUcate  adds  nothing  to  the  notion  ofthe  subject, 
and  only  resolves  the  notion  which  forms  the  subj»»ct  into  its 
cxinstitucntaad  subonlinate  notions,  which  however  involved 
are  really  contained  in  it,  whereas  in  the  latter  a new  clement 
is  added  by  the  predicate  totbosealnsadycontained  in  the  sub- 
ject. which  was  not  previously  understood  in  it,  and  therefore 
would  not  result  from  it  by  any  analysis  For  instance,  the 
proposition  that  all  l>odies  arc  extendcil  is  analytical;  but 
the  ossertion  that  all  bodies  are  heavy  is  synthetical.  All 
the  conclusions  of  experience  are  svuthetieal.  Experience 
proves  (he  possibility  of  the  synthesis  of  tho  predicite 
•heavy,’  with  the  subject  ‘ Iwdy;’  for  these  two  notions,  al- 
though neither  is  contained  in  the  other,  are  nevertheler-s 
)iorts  of  a whole,  or  of  experience,  which  is  itself  a synthe- 
tical combination  of  its  intuitions  {anschauungen),  although 
they  only  belong  to  each  other  contingently. 

This  coiuiniioni  bond  of  union  however  is  wholly  wanting 
in  synihotic  judinnunts  d y-riori.  For  instance,  in  the  posi- 
tion, * whatever  happens  has  a cause,'  the  notion  of  a cause 
is  not  contained  in  the  subject ' \Vbatever  happens,’  and  it 
indicates  something  very  different  from  it,  How  then,  and 
by  what  means,  are  we  enabled  to  soy  of  ’ whatever  happens’ 
sonielbing  absolutely  different  from  it,  and  to  recognise 
' cause,’  olthongU  not  contained  in  it,  as  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  it?  What  is  that  unknown  prmciple  (=Xj  on  which 
tho  understanding  relies,  when  of  the  subject . A.  it  finds  a 
foreign  predicate  B,  and  believes  itself  justified  in  assert- 
ing their  necessary  connexion  ? It  cannot  bo  experience, 
since  iu  tho  above  proposition  the  conception  of  a cause 
i.s  attached  to  the  subject,  not  merely  generally,  but  uni- 
versally and  necessarily.  Now  all  speculiitivo  d priori 
knowledge  ultimately  rests  upon  such  synthetic  or  extend- 
ing judgments;  fur  though  the  analytical  are  highly  im- 
purtant  and  requisite  fur  science,  still  their  impoiiancu  is 
mainly  derived  from  their  being  indispensable  lo  a wide  and 
legitimate  synthcbU,  whereby  alone  a new  acquisition  in 
science  can  bo  made.  Tlic  proper  problem  therefore  of  tho 
pure  reason  is  contained  in  the  question^howaro  synthetic 
judgments  d priori  possible? 

^Vuh  a view  to  resolve  this  problem  of  tho  pure  reason 
Kant  begins  with  an  exposition  of  the  transcendental  ole- 
ineiils  of  knowletlgc  (/nmscAmfen/o/  elemeniarlehrey.  By 
truiiscendcntal  he  understood  original  or  primary,  or 
whatever  is  determined  d priori  in  refcrenco  not  only  to 
hunmn  cogniiiuii  but  also  lo  man's  collective  activity,  anti 
which  consoquontly  is  the  basis  of  the  empirical,  or  that 
which  is  dotenninod  d posteriori.  In  short,  all  pure  know- 
ledge makes  up  the  transcendental  philosophy,  .nnd  on  it 
rest  the  outhority  and  poitsibility  of  cognition,  llie  elemen- 
iarlehre  is  divided  into  the  transcendental  mslhetic  ond 
(he  Uaucondenlul  logic.  In  the  funner  Kant  investigates 
the  d jirhri  elements  of  the  lowest  cognitive  faculty— sen- 
sation ; in  tlie  latter,  those  of  the  uuderstanding  anti  of  tho 
reason,  in  the  msthetic  ho  shows  that  the  sensuous  faculty 
receives  the  matter  of  its  intuitions  and  sensations  fiom 
without  by  means  of  certain  affections  or  excitements  of  the 
sen-e.  whereas  the  forms  according  to  or  by  moans  ol 
which  this  matter  is  shaped  into  representations  or  concep 
tions  of  determinate  objects  are  given  originally  and  by 
itself.  These  forms  ure  the  pure  intuitions  of  space  and 
time,  because  in  them  nothing  eUu  is  intuitively  viewed 
than  tl>e  unity  of  that  which  is  multiple  eitlier  in  succession 
or  in  Ro-existenoc.  On  this  account  he  calls  time  and  s|>ace 
forms  of  mluition,  and  designates  the  objects  which  we  so  in- 
tuitivciv  view  by  tho  name  of  phenomena.  Of  ibcgrooind  of 
(beae  phenomena,  or,  as  Kant  termed  it,  the  iLing  iu  ond  by 
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itself,  it  is  left  doubtful  snd  undetermined  uhetlicr  it  is 
anylhing  actual  or  not,  notwitbstaiidinu  that  Kaiil  ascribes 
to  plienomena  tliemselvcs  a certain  objectivity  or  reality, 
on  the  ground  that  from  their  constancy  and  regularity  tliey 
cannot  t>e  a mere  scmblancu  or  illusion  of  tbo  senses.  On 
thU  account  his  theory  has  been  railed  a lran»ccndcntal 
idealism,  as  being  in  nowise  incoiihUlunt  wiih  that  system 
of  empirical  realuim  which  by  our  conduct  in  life  we  prac- 
tically maintain. 

Transcendental  logic  is  divided  into  analytic  and  dialec- 
tic, of  which  the  former  is  the  critic,  or  investigation  of  tlio 
• understanding,  as  the  faculty  of  notions ; the  latter,  of  the 
reason,  as  the  faculty  of  ideas.  In  the  analytic  wo  are 
taught  that  it  is  only  when  objects  have  been  conceived  by 
the  understanding  agreeably  to  its  laws,  that  ihcv  can  be- 
come an  object  of  knowledge.  The  o^Hirutions  of  tlie  under- 
standing are  conflned  to  anal)  sis  and  synthesis,  where  how- 
ever ev^y  analysis  presuppoocs  a synthesis.  A combina- 
tion of  the  muUipIo  into  unity  constitutes  a notion 
and  the  understanding  is  therefore  the  faculty  of  notions. 
The  law  of  the  forms  of  these  notions,  irrespective  of  their 
contents,  is  investigated  by  logic  in  general,  whereas  the 
investigation  of  these  notions  in  reference  to  their  contents 
is  the  proper  od'ice  of  transcendental  logic.  Notions  are 
cither  pure  or  empirical:  the  former  ind.cating  merely  the 
nature  and  the  munnur  of  their  combination ; the  latter,  the 
multiple  matter  presented  by  cx]H;ricnce.  Both  arc  equally 
necessary  to  knowledge,  for  the  pure  notion  is  an  empty 
thing  apart  from  the  ru^iruboiUations,  and  the  latter  without 
the  former  arc  blind  (Ari'/rAff.  rein.  Fern,  p.  i>6}.  As  sensa- 
tion only  receives  matter  u|>on  iho  afleciion  of  the  sensos, 
it  is  a mere  receptivity,  whereas  the  understanding,  which 
subsumes  tbc  given  multiple  into  unity,  is  a sjiontanciiy. 
Tlic  consciousness  of  the  individual  in  this  multiplicity  is 
cS'erted  by  the  imagination,  which  combines  them  into  a 
wliole;  whereas  the  unity,  by  w hich  the  inulti]>licity,  as  sen- 
suously perceivecl,  is  recognised  as  an  objocC  ia  a work  of 
the  understanding.  Now  this  unity  con-tilutes  the  fonn  of 
the  notion,  which  therefore  is  the  peculiar  creation  of  the 
understanding.  As  tlicso  forms  arc  difTercnt,  n complete 
enutncralion  of  them  conforniable  to  tome  stable  princiiile 
is  necessary  in  order  to  a discovery  of  the  laii  a of  ktiowletige 
by  the  understanding.  Now  all  the  primary  modes  of  the 
operations  of  tlio  understanding,  whereby  objective  unity  is 
imparted  to  the  perceived  matter,  may  be  reduced  to  one  of 
these  four:  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality.  These. 
With  their  subordinates,  Kaiit  dennininatos  categories  after 
Aristotle,  ns  determining  in  and  by  themselves  what  in 
general  and  antecedently  (d  priori)  may  be  predicated  of 
objects. 

The  three  categories  of  quantity  ore  unity,  multitude,  and 
totality  ; those  of  quality,  reality,  negation,  and  limitation. 
Those  of  relation  are  double  and  aru  paired  together,  as  sub- 
stance and  accident,  cause  and  efTccl,  action  and  rc-action. 
]..;istly,  the  subordinulcs  of  mo  lality  ar«i  possibility,  existence, 
am)  necessity. 

The  process  by  which  these  12  categories,  or  pure  notions 
of  the  understanding,  arc  combined  with  space  and  time, 
the  pure  intuitions  of  sennatiun,  and  thereby  prcMUitcd  to 
knowledge  in  their  possible  application  to  the  objects  of 
sense,  Kant  calls  schematism  (9^f)^ar«7^n().  Kor  instance, 
the  notion  of  substance  is  said  to  be  scheinatiseil,  when  it 
is  not  conceived  of  absolutely  as  n self-snbsis-ting  thing,  but 
as  one  which  persists  in  time,  and  ihcTeforu  a.s  n constant 
and  persisting  substrate  of  certain  variable  qualities  or  do 
terminations.  Notions  thus  rendered  seinublo  are  culled 
schcmaii!,od,  in  opposition  to  the  pure  categories.  In  this  I 
process  the  imagination  co-operates  with  the  undorsiand- 
iiig,  and  its  action  is  original  ami  ncccssar>',  since  its  activity 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  primary  images  of 
and  time.  Out  of  this  schematism  of  notions  and  the  judg- 
ments which  arise  from  their  combination,  the  grand  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  tho  operations  of  the  understanding 
result.  These  judgments  are  citlier  analvtiral  or  synthe- 
tical. The  grand  principle  of  the  former  in  which  identity 
affords  the  connexion  between  the  subject  and  tlio  pre- 
dicate, is  the  principle  of  contradiction.  The  mere  absence 
liowcvcr  of  contradiction  is  not  sufficient  to  legitimate  the 
object  matter  of  any  proposition,  since  there  may  easily  be  a 
synthesis  of  notions  which  is  not  grounded  in  objects,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  conceive.  In 
synthetic  judgments,  oti  the  other  band,  we  go  beyond  the 
notion  which  forms  tho  subject,  and  we  oscri^  to  it  a pre- 


dicate, tho  connexion  of  which  with  the  subject  Joes  noi 
appear  immediately  from  the  judgment  itself,  liie  possi- 
bility of  this  synthesis  implies  a medium  on  which  \\  may 
rest,  and  this  is  the  unity  of  the  synthesis  in  truth  <1  priori. 
The  following  is  the  ultimate  pnnciple  of  synthetic  judg- 
ments:—All  objects  are  subject  to  the  necohsary  conditions 
of  the  synthetic  unity  of  tho  multiple  objects  of  intuition 
in  a possible  experience.  As  this  unity  is  established  ac- 
cording to  the  table  of  categories,  there  must  be  as  many 
pure  synthetic  principles  as  categories,  and  the  diffcreiU 
characters  of  their  application  must  depend  upon  the  difler- 
ent  characters  of  the  latter.  Thc«c  are  either  mathemati- 
cal. and  relate  to  the  possibility  of  intuition,  or  dynamical, 
and  relate  to  the  existence  of  phenomena.  Accordingly 
the  principles  of  the  underslandtng  ore,  relativelv  to  their 
use,  either  mathematical  or  dynamical.  Tho  former  are 
unrondiiionally  necessary,  since  the  possibility  of  intuition 
depends  upon  them  ; the  latter  only  conditionally  necessary, 
for  so  tar  as  concerns  the  existence  of  phenomena,  which 
fur  a possible  experience  is  contingent,  they  imply  tlie  rou- 
dilion  of  empirical  thought,  notwithstanding  that  in  their 
application  to  it  they  invariably  maintain  their  d priori 
nciessity. 

By  these  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  the  possi- 
bility of  nmlhumatics  and  of  a pure  science  of  nature  may 
be  fully  and  satisfoclurily  explained.  Tho  matter  of  mathe- 
matics is  the  multiple  object  of  space  and  time,  which  are 
given  as  the  forms  of  ri  priori  intuition.  This  multiple 
matter  is  elaborated  bv  the  understanding  acconlinj  to  the 
rules  of  logic,  and  as  the  phenomena  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  space  and  lime,  or  the  forms  under 
which  they  arc  intuitively  viewed,  i.e.  the  relations  of  space 
and  time  must  be  discoverable  in  plienomcnu  themselves. 
The  possibility  of  mat  hematics  therefore  rests  simply  on 
this,  that  objects  cannot  be  conceived  of  except  in  space  and 
tune,  from  which  however  it  follows  at  the  same  time  that 
mathemulics  do  nut  admit  of  application  Vjyotid  the  sphere 
of  sensible  phcnumcna.  Tiie  pure  science  of  nature  like- 
wiw  cannot  have  any  other  obj<.*cl  ilian  the  system  of  d 
f riori  laws.  It  is  only  under  the  forms  of  sensat  ion  that  in- 
dividual objects  can  be  intuitively  vieweil,  and  their  mutual 
connexion  cannot  be  thought  of  otherwise  than  under  the 
forms  of  the  understanding.  If  then  the  system  of  pheno- 
mena arc  to  be  an  object  of  knowlcrlgu,  they  must  corre- 
spond to  the  pure  synthetical  principles  of  tho  understand- 
ing. and  it  is  only  % these  d jirion  laws  that  a science  of 
nature  is  possible.  But  the  principles  of  this  pure  science 
of  nature  du  not  admit  of  being  appUed  l^yoiid  the  domain 
of  experience. 

The  im{H)riant  result  of  the  transcendental  logic  is  that 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  arc  only  legitimate  in 
reference  to  experience,  and  that  consequently  tho  use  of 
the  understanding  is  empirical,  and  not  transcendental.  It 
would  be  the  latter  if  it  could  apply  itself  lo  objects  not 
ns  pbenom  .-na  merely,  but  as  things  absolutely.  But  such 
a use  of  the  understanding  is  obviously  invalid,  since  the 
objective  matter  of  a notion,  or  begriff,  is  given  hy  intuition 
alone,  and  it  i.s  only  by  means  of  the  empirical  that  the 
pure  intuition  itself  comes  lo  the  object  of  which  it  is  (be 
form.  These  forms  are  simply  representations  of  the  object 
accerding  as  it  conceived  umlcr  them.  To  the  tu^umUon 
of  «n  object  under  a category,  a schema,  ‘ time,*  is  indispeiis- 
ablo.  and.  apart  from  all  sensation,  this  schema  itsedfdoes 
not  subsist;  and  the  suhsunilion,  or  arrangement  of  an 
object  under  the  categories,  is  impossible,  lltere  may  im- 
I doubledly  be  a li^ical  use  of  the  calegories  beyoml  the 
domain  of  experience,  but  this,  nolwiilistanding  that  it  has 
its  ground  in  the  nature  of  human  rcar.on,  is  cither  altogelhor 
idle,  or  else  involved  in  eontradiciions  (anliuomie)  which 
the  transcendental  dialectic  investigates. 

But  bcsiilcs  phenomena  there  are  other  objects  presented 
to  the  understanding,  by  a noii-scnsuous  intuition  of  which 
conscfjuently  it  can  lake  cognisance.  These  Kant  call# 
nownetxa  {vovfitva).  The  distinction  iHilwoen  nouraona 
and  plienomena  dues  nut  connst  merely  in  n logical  differ 
ciu-e  of  the  greater  or  less  distinctness  of  their  cognoscibility, 
but  in  a hj>ecific  difTereiicc  of  the  objects  themselves.  A 
noumenou  is  not  tho  thing  in  and  by  itself,  for  the  thing 
in  and  by  itself  becomes  esanesrent  for  knowleilge  when 
concoivctl  of  independently  of  all  sensuous  forms.  Never- 
theless as  e.xpericncc  invariably  refers  back  to  something 
independent  of  and  prior  to  sensation,  the  noumeiion  may 
be  considered  as  an  object  which  is  presented  to  tliu  under- 
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standing  by  an  unsonsuous  inluition.  Tho  gt*ncral  'po^i- 
bilily  of  such  a species  of  inluition  is  undeniable,  nolwith- 
standin:;  that  itsohjcctMaro  impossible  to  bo  known  by  man, 
whose  knowlcdije  is  dependent  on  sensation.  In  a positive 
■‘onsc  Kant  applies  the  icrm  of  uounifi/ion  to  the  notion  of 
O.Kl.and  ijcncraUy  to  all  supra-sen>ible  objects  which  may 
Ik;  coitcci^ctl  of,  but  nevertheless  cannot  be  an  object  of 
perroplion. 

The  criiiciara  of  tho  transcendental  dialectic  gives  this 
result— that  the  ideas  of  the  reason,  as  pure  speculative 
hleas  arc  nothing  more  than  simple  conceptions,  for  which 
no  corresponding  object  can  be  scientifically  shown  to  exist. 
Ar«»rdingly  neither  the  existence  of  God.  nor  the  immor- 
tality of  tho  soul,  nor  the  freeilom  of  the  will,  can  be  de- 
inonstratively  established.  Nevertheless  the  reason  is  not 
merely  a theoretical,  hut  also  a practical  faculty,  i e.  it  gives 
the  law  of  human  conduct  and  action.  Now  these  laws 
present  themselves  with  such  unronditiunal  nocessity  (the 
caf/’g'trical  imperative),  that  no  rational  man  endutsl 
with  self-esteem  can  refuse  obedience  to  them  ; and.  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  freedom  of  the  will  iheso  laws 
could  not  be  obeyed ; and  without  God  and  the  soid's  im- 
mortality thero  would  bo  no  final  cause  or  molivo  fur 
human  conduct,  which  must  be  ulacod  in  a state  of  felicity, 
agrei-ablc  to  morality,  providea  by  and  to  be  obtained 
through  Gotl,  in  another  and  a belter  life.  Consequentlv 
every  man  who  w conscimi*  of  his  moral  destination  holds 
the-c  practical  ideas  to  be  both  (rue  and  objectively  legiti- 
mate, notwithstanding  that  he  is  cumpelleil  or  required  to 
admit  them  merely  by  a subjective  ground— the  testimony 
of  his  own  consciousness,  and  of  tho  moral  wants  resulting 
from  its  dictates.  This  Kant  calls  the  po.'lulato  of  tho 
liractical  reason.  Tlie  acceptance  of  (his  postulate  ns  true 
and  legitimate  docs  nut  constitute  a scientific  certainty,  or 
knowlefigc  properly,  which  indeed  di.»es  not  exist  for  tho 
suiira-sensible;  it  is  merely  a belief.  This  faith,  or  belief, 
however,  is  thus  distinguished  from  every  other,  that  it  is  a 
moral  or  practical  faith,  and  consequently  i>a'«esses  fur  the 
believer  all  the  certainty  requisite  for  the  guidance  and 
conduct  of  life,  ond  consequently  it  enjoys  a siibjectivo 
certainty'  and  authority.  This  faith  is  the  proper  foundation 
of  religion,  which  is  nothing  clso  than  a conscientious  ob- 
servance of  all  duties  as  divine  commands,  since  God,  os 
the  moral  law-giver,  cannot  be  worthily  honoured  otherwiso 
than  by  obe<lienco  to  the  laws  of  inoralily. 

Lastly,  the  critic  of  the  faculty  of  the  judgment  (uriheiU- 
Am/0  investigates  its  operations  from  an  CDsthetical  or 
teleological  point  of  view.  The  totality  of  objects  which 
constitute  nature  ore  in  harmony  with  man’s  faculty  of 
khowleilge.  Every  object  n?ay  be  considered  restheticaUy 
or  teleologically;  it  possesses  as  it  were  (wo  natures,  ono 
a'SlheticM  and  one  teleological.  The  former  is  the  point  of 
view  under  which  it  appears  to  man;  the  latter  coiwists  in 
its  formal  or  material  concordance  with  the  general  har- 
intiiiy  of  things.  Now  the  agreement  which  we  perceive  to 
sub!«i*il  between  a particular  object  and  such  an  end  docs 
not  helnug  to  and  is  n<>l  in  the  object  it«elf.  It  is,  on  tho 
contrary,  purely  subjective;  it  belongs  to  the  mind  that 
discovers  it,  and  is  dependent  uiwm  the  mental  constitution. 
In  the  same  manner  the  judgment  b of  two  kinds.  It  may 
either  refer  to  man’s  mode  of  conceiving  and  apprehending 
objecLH,  and  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  with  which  the  per- 
ceptions of  them  are  accomimnicd;  or  it  may  consider  the 
harmonious  co-orrlination  of  all  things  and  their  subordina- 
tion to  a general  end,  i.e.  the  objective  harmony  of  nature. 
Thu  beautiful,  the  agreeable,  and  the  useful  are  the  forms 
of  our  a-slhetiral  judgments,  and  tho  perceptions  of  them 
are  accompanied  with  pleasure.  Nevertheless  they  atfcct 
us  diffcrontly,  and  the  sensation  of  pleasure  which  the 
beautiful  occasions  is  of  all  tho  most  complete.  Tho  beau- 
tiful is  the  most  noble  and  most  elevated  of  all  the  forms 
of  mstheliirttl  judgments.  It  exists  in  us  ontccetlently  to 
and  indci>emU*ntly  of  all  experience.  It  is  inherent  in  us, 
and  forms  a constituent  element  of  our  proper  nature.  Our 
iudgraents  of  objects  ore  as  ncccsKarily  respective  of  tho 
beautiful  as  the  practical  reason  U of  the  just  and  the  goofl. 

The  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  {>os.sibIc  on  these  two 
conditions:  that  there  aro  certain  rolntions  subsisting  be- 
tween the  system  of  nature  and  the  human  mind;  and 
that  harmony  reigns  throughout  tho  system  of  natural 
objects,  and  the  necessary  subor*lination  of  each  separately 
to  some  general  end.  Considered  in  this  light,  organical 
being  is  the  roost  excellent  production  of  nature.  The  ex- 
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aminntion  of  any  organiral  body  displays  an  admirable 
suliordiiiation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  itself 
is  in  exquisite  harmony  with  each  of  its  parts.  But  at  the 
Mime  time  tho  whole  itself  is  but  a mean  to  other  ends,  n 
part  in  a greater  totality.  Consequently  the  most  exalted 
form  of  the  teleological  judgment  is  that  which  considers 
tho  whole  syslcra  of  nature  as  ono  vast  organiral  struciuro 
Tlius  considered,  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  judgment  ex- 
ercises itself  in  two  ways,  either  mstbetically  or  teleolo- 
gically. In  the  former  co.se  it  refers  till  its  decisions  to  tho 
idea  of  the  beautiful ; in  the  latter,  it  subordinates  all  things 
to  a final  cause'.  ^ 

No  complete  eilition  of  the  works  of  Kant  has  yet  ap- 
peireil.  1110  most  important  in  a philosophical  sense  arc 
the  * Kritik  der  reineii  Vernunft,’  7 ausg.,  Leipzig,  I8‘i8; 

' Kritik  d.  praktischen  Vernunft.’  6 ausg.,  Leipz.,  I8-27 ; and 
the  * Kritik  d.  Urthcilskrafl,’ .3nu.sg.,  Berl.,  18^7.  Fora  list 
of  his  Ollier  works  seeTennomann’s  }f(tnual  qf  the  History 
of  PhUwiophy  (English  tranalalion),  p.  -HIO.  Oxford.  1S32. 

KANTEMIR,  PRINCE  ANTIOCHUS  DMITRU- 
VITCH,  dcaoendod  from  a family  of  Turkish  extraction, 
was  born  at  Constantinople,  September  10th,  1708.  llo 
received  his  first  education  at  Kharkov,  whence  he  pro- 
cetnied  to  the  academy  at  Mosvtiw,  where  he  made  such 
proficiency  in  his  studies  that  when  scarcely  ton  years  old 
lie  compared  and  recited  a dbeourse  in  Greek  on  St.  I>c* 
roctfius.  In  1722  he  accompanied  his  father,  who  was 
hosputlarnf  Moldavia,  in  the  campaign  against  Pethia,  after 
which  (172S)  lie  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  directing  his  attention  to  that 
language  whose  literature  he  subse«|uciitiv  enriched.  It 
was  nut  long  before  his  talunts  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  empress  Anne ; an  I in  17.11  he  was  despatched 
to  the  British  court  in  quality  of  Tcsideiit,’hut  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  promoted  to  t>c  ambassador  c.xtraunlinary  and 
plenipotentiary,  in  which  capacity  lie  was  sent  in  1733  to  the 
court  of  Franco.  The  empress  Elizabeth  confirmed  all  tho 
dignities  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  her  prede- 
cessor. He  died  at  Paris.  March  I,  177-1,  of  dropsy  in  the 
chest,  and  his  body  wascoiiveytsl  to  Moscow  for  interment  in 
the  Greek  cloister. 

Equally  amiable  and  intidligenl.  his  aim  a.s  a writer  wai 
to  inform  and  correct , us  is  sullicienily  attesto«l  by  his 
Balires,  whi<-h  if  now  somewhat  antiquated  in  regard  (o 
veraifleation  and  sljle,  arc  justly  esteemed  for  their  origin- 
ality, truth,  and  force  of  colouring,  and  for  (ho  nhilosophiral 
mind  which  they  display.  Both  ZhiikoMtky  ana  Ratiuskkov 
ha\*e  ciiIo?ize<l  the  merits  of  Kantemir  as  a writer  and  a 
man;  the  first  in  an  aiialylical  essay  on  Ins  Satinas,  the 
other  in  a very  interesting  akoirh  entitled  ‘ An  Evening 
with  Kantemir,’  n long  extract  .him  which  may  b«*  found  in 
the  JH-cond  Tolumo  of  the  * Foreign  Review.’  His  other 
works  were  chiotly  tmnslations,  viz.  ten  of  the  ' Epistles  of 
Horace,’  Fontene'lle’s  ‘ l*luraIityof  Worlds,’  Epictetus, Cor- 
nelius Nepoa,  Montesquieu’s  * Pon>ian  J.otter>,' &c. ; but 
except  the  two  first  none  of  the  others  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

KAOLIN,  tho  Chinese  name  for  porcelain  clay.  It 
curs  massive  and  disseminated  in  disintegrating  gnmite 
rocks,  and  is  gcnemllv  supiwseil  to  bo  derived  Tr'*m  tlic 
decomjKfsition  of  the  feV«par  which  they  colitnin.  Its  colour 
is  either  while,  yellovvish,  or  reddish-white.  Fracture  fino 
earthy;  soft,  dull,  and  opaque;  adheres  to  the  tongue;  spe- 
cific gravity  2‘2I6 ; infusible. 

Kaolin  is  found  in  China.  France,  Saxony,  &c. ; and  in 
England  a large  tract  of  tlii.s  substance  occurs  near  St. 
AustlO  in  Cornwall,  on  the  south  .vide  of  the  granite  range 
It  contains  crv-stals  of  felspar,  <(^ii.trlz,  and  mica.  Frtjin 
this  smirt'O  the  porcelain  mamitactory  of  Worccstet  is 
supplied. 

Analysis  by  Bcrthier: — 
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Pchn-ilici 

Silica 

ACt'H 

43 ‘6 

Alumina  , 

3?'3 

37-7 

Potash  . , 

2*5 

0*0 

Peroxide  of  iron 

0‘U 

1-3 

Water 

130 

12  6 

99  fl 

93M 

Ri>c  analyzed  a Kaolin  which  was  composed  of  5C  silica 
and  44  nlmniiia. 
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of  the  TUMt  eminent  writers  that  Russia  has  yet  produced, 
and  i!ie  one  lo  whom  it»  literniure  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
(Niintbrity  it  has  sn-quired.  and  the  ni|»id  progress  it  has 
in:nk*  since  *he  <Mimiten«‘iMU<ml  of  tin?  present  century,  w.ns 
iiorii  n>  ilie  unvermmm*  of  Simbirsk.  December  Ut,  1765. 
Hu'  mg  c«>mplett‘d  lii»  eilucaiioii  at  Moscow,  he  sened  with 
d it>m'nis>ion  in  the  Guards,  and  in  t"h9*9I  vioilcd  Ger- 
m my,  S«  iixerland,  Italy.  France,  and  Rngland,  which  tour 
he  liuh  desciibo  I in  liis  ‘ Letters  of  a Travelling  Russian,' 
of  which  there  exists  an  English  translation. or  ralhcra  ropy 
ii!  ilw  (Jerman  one.  On  Iiis  return  to  Moscow  he  devoted 
♦ huu'elf  eniirely  to  literature,  one  of  bis  first  undertakings 
Iwing  the  ‘ Moscow  Journal,*  which  was  8urcci*ded  by 

• Aglaia,’  the  * Panthetm,'  and  the  * Vffislnik  Europm,'  or 
Kuropean  InteUigencer  (1^02).  Resides  various  narratives 
and  other  papers,  both  original  and  translated,  these  pub- 
licatiouH  contained  many  articles  of  criticism  by  him,  and 
wcic  well  calculated  lo  promote  a love  of  reading  among 
all  cla'ises  of  his  countrymen.  Thc’^  however  were  com-  | 
paratively  insignificant  pn-luctions,  chieHy  remarkable  for  j 
careful  polish  and  correcln,o8  of  stylo.  The  great  work  to  j 
which  he  entirely  devoted  hinoself  from  lf*(i3  to  the  very 
time  of  his  death,  is  his  ' History  of  the  RuHsi.an  Empire,’ 
which  however  ho  did  not  live  to  complete  beyond  the 
eleventh  volume.  This  laborious  task,  which  may  in  more 
senses  than  one  be  said  to  be  the  verv  first  historical  work 
in  Russian  literature,  is  a monument  both  of  diligence  and 
genius.  The  labour  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  vast 
mass  of  matcriols  rct.a^itc  for  it  must  have  been  immense, 
vfel  never  was  historian  more  liberally  repaid  iy  the  cnihu* 
dasm  with  which  his  work  wa«  in.s1antly  received.  Its  sale 
anil  popularity  were  unprecc^lented ; it  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  in  the  hut  of  the  pea-*iant  and  the  palace  of  the 
noble;  and  no  wniuler,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  imperfections 
that  the  utmost  rigour  of  rriiicism  has  been  able  to  allege 
against  it.  it  is  mo»t  captivating  and  interesting  to  all  who 

• re  capable  of  {>erasing  it  in  the  original,  whether  foreigners 
or  natives.  It  has  liecn  translated  both  into  German  and 
French,  but  with  what  degree  of  fidelity  or  ability  we  are 
unable  to  state.  The  first  edition,  comprising  the  first  eight 
volumes  (ISI6),  pvoducwl  him  the  sum  of  lUO.OOO  rubles,  i 
also  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  the  order  of  St. 
4iine,  which  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  emperor 
Alexander. 

Aficr  his  death  the  twelfth  volume,  then  nearly  prepared 
in  manu-script  (bringing  the  hisiory  down  to  1611),  was 
edited  by  M.  Bludov,  minister  of  the  interior.  Since  then  a 
continuation  of  the  work  Iib.h  been  uoderiakcn.  Karamsin 
died  in  the  Tauridan  palace,  where  apartments  had  been 
aasigned  him,  Juno  3rd.  1826.  The  emperor  uiunifioenily 
bcstoweil  on  his  widow  and  family  a yearly  pension  of  50.000 
rubles. 

His  meriU  and  celebrity  as  an  historian  and  a prose  writer 
have  so  completely  eelipsod  his  reputation  us  a {>oet,  that  he  | 
IS  scarcely  ever  considered  in  (hat  character,  notwithstand- 
ing lliat  his  poetical  pieces  arc  not  without  their  value.  In 
his  private  character  he  was  amiable,  noble,  liberal,  and  dis- 
interested ; and  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  domestic  habits 
lias  hwn  given  by  Bulgarin  m a piece  entitled  ‘My  First 
Acquaintance  with  Karamzin,'  an  English  translation  of 
wliii'h  has  appeared  in  the  ‘ Old  Monthly  Magazine.* 

KARFHOLITE,  a mineral  which  occurs  in  minute 
crystals  and  in  ste!late<l  silky  fibres.  Scratches  tluor  spar, 
and  is  scratched  by  felspar;  colour  wax  or  straw  vellow. ' 
Lustre  of  tho  crystals  vitreous ; of  the  fibres  silky.  I^pecific  I 
gravity  2'93.  | 

Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  fuses  into  a dark  gta.ss, 
which  becomes  darker  in  the  interiiw  llame.  With  borax  it 
melts  into  a trans|)arent  glass,  which  in  the  exterior  flame 
has  a manganese  colour,  and  in  the  interior  becomes 
greenish. 


Analysis  by 

StnMBeywt. 

BtetBOMii 

Silica 

36*154 

37*53 

Alumina 

28*669 

26*48 

Oxide  of  manganese  . 

19*160 

17*09 

Oxide  of  iron 

2*290 

5*64 

Lime 

0*‘271 

Fluoric  apid  . . 

1*470 

. , 

Water  , • 

10*780 

ir.36 

98*  794 

98*10 

K.ARPHOSIDE1HTE.  hydrous  pnosphate  of  iron,  oc- 
curs in  retiifonn  iiiaKises.  Structure  granular,  compact; 
fracture  uneven  : hardiio.ss  4*0  to  4 5 ; specific  gravity  2 3 . 
colour  pale  and  bright  straw  yellow,  and  streak  the  sumo, 
lustre  resinous;  feels  grea.sy  : o]>aque:  when  heated  in  e 
tulie  gives  off  water,  and  a vapour  which  reddens  litmus 
pnrsjr, 

Boforc  the  blowpipe,  per  ee,  it  becomes  black,  and  melts 
into  a globule  which  olieys  the  magnet;  with  salt  of  phos- 
phorus, it  forms  a black  scoha.  It  is  found  at  l.,abrador. 

KARTLl.  [Gkoroia.] 

KASAN.  [Casan.] 

K ATM  AN  DU.  [N  kpaul.] 

KATTI.  [Hindustan,  p.  ‘221.] 

KK.AT8,  .lOHN,  was  born  in  Moorficlds,  I.ondon,  in  the 
vear  1 796.  He  received  n classical  education  at  Enfield,  under 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  was  afterward.*  anpreniiccil  to  a surgeon. 
Mr.  Clnrkc  introduced  him  to  Mr.  l.,eigh  Hunt,  who  is  said 
to  have  introduced  him  to  nublic  notice.  In  1817  he  pub- 
lished a volume  containing  nis  juvenile  poems,  and  shortly 
afterwanls  his  long  prx*m  ' Endfvmion,*  which  cnllt?l  forth  a 
violent  attack  from  the  'Quarterly  Review.’  Keats  was  of 
a remarkably  sensitive  di'^posilion : his  constitution  wa.s 
weak,  and  greatly  impaired  by  the  attentions  which  he  be- 
stowed on  a dying  brother,  and  his  death  has  been  altribuied 
to  the  shock  whicTi  he  received  from  the  article  in  the  ‘Quar- 
terly.’ Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  believed  this,  and  in  his 
* Don  Juan’  alludes  to  the  circumstance,  concluding  with 
tho  Tcficclion 

• Tl*  very  ll»  miad.  iWl  firry  p*nicl«, 

> SlwuU  let  iiwsir  be  «auirccl  oqt  by  im  «rlklr.‘ 

To  recover  bis  health.  Keats  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  on  the  24ih  of  February,  1821,  having  previously 
published  a third  volume  of  {>ocins,  containing  ‘ Laiuiu,’ 

‘ Isatelld,’  ■ Tho  Kve  of  St,  Agnes,’  and  ‘ Hyperion.’ 

The  poetry  of  Keats  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich  and  luxuri- 
ant character,  and  his  writings  so  crowded  wii  b iniage.s  tliat 
it  at  last  becomes  almost  fatiguing  to  apprehend  them.  It 
seems  as  if  his  imagination  were  of  that  volatile  nature 
whieh  must  start  off  to  every  idea  associated  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  embody  it  as  a part  of  the  whole.  Hence  the 
reader  must  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  poet,  and  allow 
his  own  imagination  to  fly  from  thought  to  tho  ighl,  or  the 
work  will  seem  but  a compound  of  wild  unconnected  pic- 
tures. The  article  in  the  ' Quarterly'  observed,  that  he  in- 
IriKluced  many  images  merely  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  and 
this  remark  is  nutwhoUy  unjust.  He  did  nut  however,  like 
many  juicts,  merely  write  some  common-place  epithet  or 
sentence  for  the  sake  of  rhyme ; but  it  seems  as  if  bis  ima- 
gination was  so  ferule,  that  a chiming  word  brought  with  it 
u new  image  suitable  to  his  purpose.  Some  have  thought 
that  time  would  have  matured  his  judgment  and  have  im- 
proved him.  but  this  is  doubtful ; (ho  wild  transition  from 
thought  to  thought  is  the  essence  of  his  poetry,  and  not  n 
mere  accident,  and  a cool  inquiry  into  tho  aptness  or  con- 
nection of  his  images  would  rather  have  injured  him  as  a 
)wel  limn  have  been  of  advantage. 

To  elucidate  the  above  remarks,  a passage  is  selected  b> 
way  of  example:— 

' Ob  1 mti^  di  * eomftwt.il'te  hjH, 

T bftt  «>r  ih«>  iMublrd  Mia  lh«  raiad 

Till  il  U bull'll  and  MiMmUi'il!  Uli ! imcuufluwl 
RL*<lralat  1 Iifl|>riM]ii'd  liberty  ! Orv^lktiy 
To  goldra  paUr«.«.  atranvv  mii»ir»1*y, 

PodoiMQ*  groi(>M]iu>.  Of*  Iren,  cavw, 

Sclwjuif  (roUura.  full  of  UrlubHng  wavu 
Acid  tBuouIiKbl  I ay*,  lo  alt  the  masy  world 
Of  lUvriY  rMbantnMmt  1’ 

The  poet  begins  by  representing  sleep  under  the  figure  of 
tlic  bird  brootUng  over  the  mind,  and,  still  having  ine  idea 
of  comfort  associated  with  that  of  sleep,  does  nut  hesitate 
to  give  the  bird  the  dubious  epithet  ' comfortable.’  1‘lien 
suddenly  dropping  sleep  as  an  uclive  power  (the  i/rfMtding 
bird),  ho  takes  it  as  a stale,  and  finds  fhc  paradoxical  ex- 
pressions ‘uncunGned  restraint,’  * imprison'd  liberty.’  The 
word  liberty  gives  rise  to  the  question  ‘ liberty  fur  whutf* 
Tho  answer  is. ' to  roam  in  the  world  of  dreams;’  ami  the 
fertile  imagination  of  KeaU  at  once  converts  sleep  intou 
key  which  is  to  open  the  gale  leading  to  that  world.  Thu 
above  is  a fair  spccitnun  of  iho  richnei^s  and  wild  luxuriance 
of  Keats’s  poetry,  and  the  tendency  of  his  n.md  to  dart  in 
all  directions  for  images. 

The  article  in  the  * Quarterly  * dwelt  too  much  on  the 
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nw  of  the  ^try,  arid  did  not  reganl  the  beauty  of  many 
of  (lie  thoughts,  nor  the  groat  |iOwer  dUpluyeil  of  giving  a 
being  and  a |irosonce  to  the  wildust  iinugitiations.  Honce 
most  of  the  ohsurvatioiis  nero  just,  out  the  i>oot  was  only 
regarded  on  bis  must  unfavouiuble  side. 

Again  Keats  laid  himself  greatly  open  to  ridicule ; ho 
evidonllv  lived  in  a world  creatud  by  bis  own  imagination; 
tliu  words  that  he  used  were  to  him  symbols  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  but  he  forgot  that  the  sound  of  certain  expres- 
sions is  ridiculous  in  society,  however  appropriate  the  con- 
ception hulunging  to  sucli  words  may  be.  Thus  he  says 
seriously,  * Dolphins  frii  their  noses  through  the  brine,’  the 
justness  of  the  image  making  him  forget  that  an  ordinary 
resuler  would  necessarily  smile  at  the  word  ‘ bub;’  and  this 
IS  one  of  numerous  instances.  Hence  when  tlie  conven- 
tiuiiul  rules  of  luiigiiage  are  taken  as  the  standard  by 
which  to  juilge  him,  he  is  always  open  to  attack. 

In  the  sublime  Keats  is  not  so  happy  as  in  the  wildly 
beautiful.  In  the  fra^mont  ‘ lly}>erion,'  where  we  miss  the 
exuberance,  we  also  miss  the  brilliant  faucaes  of  the  ‘ En- 
dymiuti,'  while  ut  the  samo  time  the  altenipl  at  sublimity  is 
rather  an  incumbrance. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  perhaps  he  said,  the  works  of  Keats 
are  adapted  only  to  those  who  are  really  of  a poetical  temper- 
Bmcnt.  and  who  have  an  imagination  capable  of  following  if 
Hot  of  creating.  To  the  readers  who  look  for  poetry  as  a 
\)Ieasa:it  form  of  some  clear  and  connected  subject,  who  prefer 
authors  thut  rather  anitcipato  ihcir  imugiuaiion  than  call  it 
into  violent  action,  Keats’s  poems  will  be  orbiuall  value. 

^ KKEPER,  LORD.  [Lord  Kkkpkr.1 

KEIGHLEY.  [YoKKsmBfc:.] 

KELP,  the  ash  remaining  after  the  iuciiioration  of  sea- 
weed, w hich  U burnt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  carbonate 
of  soda  from  it.  It  contains  but  liulc  of  the  alkaline  salt, 
hut  a largo  quantity  of  common  salt,  some  salts  of  potash, 
and  probably  iodido  of  sodium.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
in  glass  and  soap  making,  and  from  the  residue,  after  sepa- 
rating the  carbonate  of  soda,  large  quantities  of  iodine  are 
now  ublaincd.  [Sudiom.] 

While  a heavy  duty  was  imposed  upon  barilla  iinnorteil 
from  foreign  countries,  a considerable  quantity  of  kelp  was 
made  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  the  western  coasts  and 
islands  of  Sc«tilaiul.  iho  inferior  quality  of  the  native  pro- 
duction being  more  than  compensated  by  its  exemption 
from  duty.  Thu  business  of  kulp-biirning  was  long  before 
carried  on  in  Ireland,  and  about  a century  from  the  present 
time  the  mamifacturo  was  be^un  in  Scotland,  whore,  in 
consuqueiu'e,  the  land  in  certain  localities  by  the  aeu-shore 
became  greatly  advanced  in  value,  very  large  annual  reve- 
nues being  derived  from  estates  which  nad  previously 
been  wholly  unproductive.  The  adoption  of  a more 
liberal  line  of  commercial  policy  iu  this  country,  and  the 
advancemunt  of  chemical  science,  have  caused  tlie  manu- 
facture of  kelp  to  be  given  up,  and  the  rocks  and  shores  on 
which  it  was  produced  have  again  become  valueless.  ' 

Krum  the  impurity  of  the  alkali,  and  the  Urge  proportion  | 
of  foreign  matters  (umbined  with  it,  kelp  could  bu  used  only  j 
iu  processes  uf  a coarse  doscription:  its  principal  employ-  i 
menu  were  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  common  bottle- 1 
glass,  fur  which  purposes  a better  and  cheaper  alkali,  made  ! 
from  common  sail  (cidoride  of  sodium),  is  now  used,  and 
the  only  purposos  for  which  sua-wrack  is  at  present  col- 1 
lectvd  arc  the  manuring  of  land,  and,  in  hard  seasons,  the 
supply  of  winter  food  fur  cattle.  Kelp  having  never  been  ; 
subject  to  the  payment  uf  duly,  no  record  was  ever  taken  of ' 
the  quantity  produced,  which  was  at  one  time  estimated  to 
he  more  than  25,000  tons  annually. 

KELSO.  [Roxhurohshirb.] 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  PHILIP,  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
Fehruar)',  1767,  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire.  Hie  /kther, 
Mr.  Ru^r  Kemble,  was  manager  of  a provincial  company 
performiog  in  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Gloueoslerahire, 
bbC.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  WarcL  John  Kemble 
Was  not  intended  by  his  father  for  the  stage,  although 
during  his  childhood  he  was  occaaionally  called  upon  to  re- 
present parts  suitable  to  his  age,  the  first  upon  record  being 
that  of  the  little  Duke  of  York  in  Havard’s  tragedy  oT 
* Charles  1.,’  hU  sister  Sarah  (afterwards  Mrs.  Siddons)  acting 
the  Princess  Elisabeth.  This  was  oti  the  12th  of  February, 
1767,  Mr.  Koinblc  being  then  just  ten  yeans  old.  He  re- 
ceived tlie  rudiinenis  uf  education  in  a preparatory  school 
at  Worcester,  from  whuiire  he  was  sent  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  of  Scdgelcy  Park,  in  Staffordshire,  and 


afterwartLs  to  the  English  coUego  at  Douay,  in  France, 
where  he  mado  great  progress.  At  the  ago  lif  nineteen  ho 
returned  to  England.  aii<l  following  imiuuU.aiely  the  na- 
tural bunt  uf  h:s  inclination  tuwurd.s  thu  sioge,  luadu  his 
appearance  in  the  character  of  Theodosius  in  the  tiageily 
of  that  name,  at  Wolverhampton,  January  isih,  17/6.  Tao 
years  afterwards  ho  was  a regular  memhur  of  the  Y'*ik 
CiJomiiany.  On  Tue^lay.  3tnh  of  Scpiembur.  17e.3.  Mr. 
Kciublu  made  bis  first  anpearancu  in  Lumlun  at  the  The.ilrv 
Royal,  Drury-lane,  in  tne  chanu-terof  H.imlot.  lii  I71U> 
he  became  manager  of  iliat  ihcatie.  In  1803  he  purchased 
for  2-t.Ouof.  a sixth  share  in  Coveut-garden  Theatre  from 
Ur.  Lewis,  and  became  maiiager  of  that  estalib^huieiit, 
having  previously  made  a tour  through  France  and  Sjunn. 

1808  Ciwcnt-garden  was  dcstroyeil  by  lire,  an<l  on  the 
31st  of  December,  at  the  ceremony  uf  lu.ing  thu  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  theatre,  Mr.  John  KL-mble‘s  bond  for 
10,000/.  was  munificently  camelled  by  his  Gnu  e the  lulu 
Duke  of  Norihumlierlaiid.  On  the  opening  of  the  new 
theairo  in  1809,  under  Mr.  Kemble's  niaimgcnient,  an  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  pit  and  boxes  ga>e 
rise  to  the  well-known  O.  P.  hots,  during  w hudi  tlie  great 
tragedian  was  i>vntmmlly  and  grossly  insulted  whenever  ho 
9P|)oarcd  upon  the  stage.  A compromisu  was  at  length 
made  boiwi'cn  the  manager  and  the  public,  and  Mr.  Kem- 
ble continued  to  direct  thu  eiiturtuinnieiils  at  Covent-gardun 
in  the  best  spirit  of  enterprise  and  iitierality,  reviving  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  with  great  spUmduur  and  as  much  pro- 
priety as  was  at  that  lime  perhaps  within  his  power.  On 
thu  23rd  of  June,  1817,  he  took  bis  leave  uf  the  D/ndoti 
audience,  luiving  previously  bid  farewell  to  that  of  Edin- 
burgh (March  20lh),  and  on  the  27lh  of  June  a public  din- 
ner was  given  to  him  at  the  Freemasons’  Taveni,  when 
Lord  Holland  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Kemble,  who  hud 
long  suffeted  severely  from  asthma,  soon  afterwurds  retired 
to  the  south  of  France  tor  thu  benefit  of  his  licahh,  and, 
after  a short  visit  to  England  on  the  death  of  his  partner, 
the  elder  Mr.  Harris,  he  finally  took  up  hU  re-idence  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  where  ho  expired  February  26lJi 
1823,  aged  66.  Mr.  Kemble’s  talents,  built  as  an  actor 
and  a manager,  were  of  a very  high  order:  hi-s  fine  taslo 
and  classical  acquirements  wero  pciTcptiblo  in  every  effurt, 
and  in  his  personation  of  the  loftier  heroes  uf  llic  drama 
he  has  never  been  et^ualled.  His  Brutus,  Coriolaims 
Cato,  King  John,  Wulsey,  and  Macbeth,  are  still  fresh  in 
the  reniumbianco  of  thousands,  and.  while  the  rocolleotiou 
of  them  remains,  hU  successors  to  the  tragic  thniiiu  must, 
in  tliuMi  particular'  characters,  suffer  by  cumparisun.  ILs 
King  Lear  also,  as  a whole,  nmy  bo  mentioned  amount  his 
almust  unapproachable  impersonations.  His  very  fecblo 
ness  in  bis  latter  years  added  to  tho  terrible  truth  of  tiiu 
picture.  In  society  Mr.  Komblo  was  ever  the  accomplished 
geiilleiuan  os  well  us  thu  convivial  cumpaiiion,  and  to  tho 
last  enjoyed  the  respect  and  regard  of  (he  noblest  and 
wisest  m the  land.  The  theatrical  profession  owes  him  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  fur  the  respectability  to  which  he 
raised  it  by  his  example.  He  furthered  the  good  work 
which  Garrick  hud  begun,  next  to  whom  ho  must  always 
rank  amongst  (he  worthies  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Kemble's  life 
has  been  written  by  his  friend  Mr.  Ruadeti.  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

KEMPIB,  THOMAS  A,  born  about  t3b0,  at  Kerapen. 
near  Cologne,  studied  at  Deventer,  in  a religious  congru^ra- 
lion  or  community  culled  * the  brothers  of  common  life,’ 
and  aAei'wards  bocamu  a regular  canon  of  the  niomistory  of 
Mount  Si.  Agnes,  of  which  his  brother  John  uf  Ketupis, 
was  prior.  He  there  applied  himself  to  transcribing  tlie 
Bible,  thu  Missale,  soveral  works  of  St.  Bernard,  and  other 
religious  books.  He  was  an  excellent  copyist,  and  very 
fond  of  that  kind  of  occupation.  He  was  employed  flfreen 
years  in  transcribing  a Bible  in  4 voU.  fijU  which  he  com 
pleted  in  1439.  He  afterwards  began  a collection  of  pious 
and  ascetic  treatises,  among  which  werw  the  four  books 
* Do  Imitatione  Christi,'  whieb  have  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  him  as  his  own  composition,  but  which  he  mereW 
transcribed  from  older  manuscripts.  The  question  uf  the 
authorship  of  tho  work  * De  Imitatione  Christi,*  which  is  a 
book  of  real  merit,  displaying  a deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the  inward 
spirit  of  Christianity,  bus  been  often  debated.  It  is  how- 
ever most  generally  attributed  to  John  Gerson,  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  a great  theologian,  who  died 
in  1-129.  (Barbier,  Dtsseriaiion  nur  U>9  Truduetiotn  Fran 
foitet  de  T/ffu  to/tort  de  J C.,  Paris,  1812.) 
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Thomas  a Komni*  coinpused  some  ascetic  troatiscs,  such 
oa  ‘ Diuloijus  NovUiorura  «le  Conlumptu  Muutli.'  Stc..  but 
tl»ev  ar^  very  inferior  to  the  book  ‘ Do  lujilationo  J.  C. 

Ho  wroie  also  aChromdo  of  his  Mouaiiery,  and  oihercom- 
piiaiiun*.  Ho  died  in  1471.  at  ninoiy  years  of  u{;o. 

KEMPTKN  (the  antient  Cami>odunum),  a town  of  Ba- 
varia. in  the  old  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  iho  modern  circle 
of  the  Ui»per  DanulHj,  on  the  bank  of  the  lUer.  in  47" 

4V  40"  N.  lat.  and  lU’’  16*  4o"  E.  lonj;.  It  i»  built  m the 
old  fashioned  style,  and  consists  of  two  parU,  that  called  i 
the  or  St  Hddegard,  which  is  situated  on  a I 

mountain,  ami  is  an  open  town,  and  the  anlient  free  iinpe-  j 
rial  cilj\  which  is  in  the  valley.  It  has  a castle,  two  i 
churches,  a gymnasium,  with  a library  and  eoHcctioii  of, 
ttorU*  of  art,  an  hospital,  and  an  orphun  asylum.  There  are 
manufactures  of  c.olton  ami  linen,  and  consideiable  trade  in 
furs,  wool,  salt,  linen,  Italian  and  Dutch  goods.  The  an- 
ticiil  abbey  was  in  the  SufU-stadt.  Tlic  Prince  Abbot  was 
among  the  estate*  of  the  Empire,  high  marshal  to  tlu*  em- 
nros,  wa-s  immediately  under  the  pope,  and  j>uai»csse<U  " hh 
hie  district  of  Bucheiiberg,  3.16  square  miles,  8 towns,  Ni 
villa'a-8,  with  43,000  inhabiiaiits,  and  a revenue  of  300,000 
floriiTs.  The  abbey  and  the  town  were  assigned  to  Bavaria 
in  l8fl-2.  The  population  of  Kempteii  is  about  7000. 
KEND.\L.  [WESTMoaLA.vo.J 
KENEII.  [EoYFr] 

K E N 1 LWORT  H.  [W  akw  i cksiu  uk.] 

KENNEUHCK.  [Main*.] 

KE.NNETr.  WHITE,  born  1660,  died  1728,  distm- 
gulbhcd  as  a divine,  antiquarian  writer,  and  prelate  of  the 
CliiircU  of  England  ; n man,  as  his  biographer  savs,  ‘ of  in- 
crtiliblc  diligence  and  application,  not  only  in  hi*  youth, 
but  to  the  very  last,  the  whole  ihsposal  of  himself  being  to 
perpetual  industry  ami  service,  hischiefest  recreation  being 
variety  of  cmploj  incnt.’  Hi.i  publishtnl  works  are,  acconl- 
ing  to  his  hiographer's  catalogue,  in  nuiiilier  fifiv-scvun, 
including  several  single  sermons  ami  smuU  tracts;  nuH>er- 
iiaps  not  a !e»*  striking  proof  of  the  iiidefuligahle  indu.-try 
usiTibed  to  him  is  to  Ik:  seen  in  his  inanuscripl  roUectiona, 
musily  in  his  own  hand,  now iu the Eansdownc  departnient 
of  the  Brill'll  Mu-scum  Libiary  of  ManuM-ripts,  w here  from 
No.  03  j to  1042  are  all  his,  and  im>st  of  them  coiiluming 
matter  not  iiicorpoiated  in  any  of  his  printed  works.  ^ 

Hi*  course  in  life  was  this he  was  the  son  of  a Kentish 
clorgyinan,  educated  at  WcsiminsUT  ami  Oxford,  had  the 
living  of  Amorsdeu  early  bestowed  upon  him,  with  a pre- 
bcml  in  the  church  of  Peterbomugh,  but  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, wheie  he  hccamo  vice-principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  the 
college  to  which  Hearnc  belonged;  resigned  Amersden ; 
nettled  in  London  as  niinUter  of  St.  Boio1|>h’s  Aldgate; 
was  a popular  pieachcr;  made  archdeacon  of  Hunlingdou, 
dean  of  Pclerburough,  and  finally,  in  1718,  bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough. 

His  principal  published  works  are:— -1.  ‘Parochial  Anti- 
quities. atlempte*!  in  the  History  <*f  Ambrowlen,  Burcesler, 
and  other  adjacent  plac'es  tit  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Bucks.’  4to..  ICU5.  This  has  been  reprinted.  In  this  work  , 
his  very  useful  glo-ssary  is  to  be  found.  2.  ‘The  Case  of 
Impropriations,  See.,  with  an  Appendix  of  Records  and  Me- 
morials’ 1 704.  3.  ‘ A Register  and  Chronicle,  Kcclesinsti- 
cal  and  Civil.’ in  two  volumes  folio,  1728;  relating  to  tho 
event*  of  a few  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  He 
aljKi  published  a corrected  edition  of  ‘ 1 ho  Hl^tlIl•y  of  Ga- 
velkind,’ by  William  Somner,  to  which  he  prefixeda  life  of 
that  eminent  Suxonist.  M«ial  of  his  other  works  were 
eiihur  hermons  or  controversal  tracts,  many  of  the  latter 
being  in  ecclesiastical  ooiiiruversy,  in  w hich  he  was  reckoned 
what  is  called  a Low  Churchman;  and  having,  previously 
to  the  Itevolution,  taken  the  opposite  side,  he  was  often 
severely  handled  by  tho  other  parly.  In  particular,  a ser- 
mon wiiich  he  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the  Qrst  duke  of 
l)evonshiro  was  severclv  animadvcrtetl  ujion,  as  if  ho  gave 
too  (Inltcring  a view  of  thj  character  of  Iho  deceased  for  the  ! 
sincerity  of  a ClirUtian  divine, 

TUcro  is  an  octavo  volume,  publishcil  in  1730,  cntitleil 
‘The  Life  of  the  Right  lUverend  Dr.  White  Kcnnett,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,’  from  which  the  above  |»ar- 
ticulars  liave  been  derived.  Ills  anonymous;  and  as  the 
fad  is  not  generally  known,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  slate 
that  the  author  was  William  Newton,  rector  of  Wingbam  j 
in  Kent.  I 

KENNI(X)1T.  BENJAMIN,  was  bom  of  humble  pa- ' 
rents,  at  T^'tiess  iu  Devnnshiiv,  April  4th,  1718.  Being  ; 


appointed  master  of  a charity-school  in  his  native  town,  ha 
uoiUinued  in  this  situation  till  1744,  when  several  of  his 
friends  raised  a suflicient  sura  of  mono)'  to  enable  him  tn 
go  to  Oxford.  He  entered  at  Wudhain  College,  and  applied 
himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  study  of  divinity 
and  Hebrew.  While  he  was  an  umlcrgmdimtc  he  published 
a work  ‘ On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paiadise,  and  on  the  Obla- 
tions of  Cain  and  Abel,’  which  w as  so  well  received  by  tho 

Cublic  that  the  university  allowed  him  to  take  his  degree 
efore  the  u.suul  time,  w ithout  the  payment  of  the  customary 
fees.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  Exeter  College  shortly 
afterwards,  and  look  bis  degree  of  M.A.  m 1760.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Oxford  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
hapiiened  September  18lb,  1783.  He  wo*  a canon  ofChrist 
Church,  and  librarian  of  the  RadchfTe  Library,  to  which 
ufllce  he  was  appointed  in  1767. 

' The  most  celebrated  of  KennicoU’s  works  is  hiseJition  of 
the  ‘Hebrew  Bible,’  which  was  publislied  at  Oxford  in 
2 vuU.  Ibh,  the  ftrst  volume  in  1776,  and  the  second  in  I78U. 
In  1753,  Dr.  Konnicott  published  a work  ‘ On  the  Slate  of 
the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testaiucnl,'  which 
wax  succcciled  by  another  volume  on  tho  same  subjei-l  in 
17S'J.  The  first  volume  contained  a com|iari*oa  of  1 CArofu 
xi.  with  2 &j;«.  v.,  xxiii.,  with  observations  on  70  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  in  which  he  mainlaiiiud  that  numerous  mU- 
(akes  ana  interpolations  had  crept  into  the  Sacred  TexL 
In  the  second  he  gave  au  account  of  numerous  other  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  proposed  an  extensive 
collation  of  Hebrew  Manuscript*,  wilii  the  view  of  publish- 
ing a correct  edition  of  tho  Hebrew  Bible.  This  undertak- 
ing met  with  muih  upposiimn  fro  u several  iterson*.  wlio 
were  afraid  that  *uch  a collation  might  overturn  tho  re- 
ceived reading  of  various  imixirtani  passages  and  introduco 
uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  Biblical  inicrprctatiun- 
The  plan  wa.s  however  warmly  \>airoui»ed  by  the  majority 
of  the  clergy,  and  nearly  10,Ot>0/.  were  subscribed  to  defray 
the  expense*  of  tho  cidlaiion  of  the  tiianuscript*  and  the 
{ puldiration  of  the  work.  Several  learned  men  were  em- 
plo)ed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  more  than  GUU  He- 
brew manuscripu,  and  16  manuscrinls  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  were  tsdlulod  cither  wholly  or  in  the  more  im- 
portant pas-ages.  The  busines*  of  collation  continued  from 
I76U  to  I 76‘.t,  during  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published 
annually  an  account  of  the  progress  which  was  niade. 
Though  the  number  of  various  readings  was  found  I’o  be 
very  great,  yd  they  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  by  any 
' means  so  important  as  tluvso  that  ore  contained  in  Gries- 
; bach’s  cililion  of  the  New  Testament.  But  this  is  easily 
accounted  for  from  llie  revihion  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  the 
Masontes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  from 
the  scrupulous  Rdelity  wilhwliich  tlMJewshuve  transcribed 
the  same  text  from  that  time. 

‘ The  text  of  Kennicoti’s  edition  wa*  printed  from  that  of 
Van  dcr  Hooglil,  with  which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by 
Kennicott'*  diroctinn,  were  all  collated.  But  as  variations 
in  the  points  were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points 
were  nut  addcHl  in  the  text.  The  various  readings,  us  in 
the  critical  eilitions  of  the  Greek  Testaincnl,  were  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  relerence*  to  the  corres- 
ponding reading*  of  tho  text  in  the  Pentateuch  the  va- 
riation* of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printctl  in  a column 
parallel  to  the  Hebrew;  and  tiie  variations  observable  in 
the  Samaritan  innniiscripts,  which  differ  from  each  other  us 
well  as  the  Hebrew,  are  likewise  noted,  with  reference*  to 
the  iSumaritun  prin(ed  text.  To  this  collation  of  manu- 
scripts was  added  u collation  of  the  most  distinguished  edi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Biblo.  in  tbe»ame  manner  ^ Wcistein 
has  noticLxl  the  variations  observable  in  the  princi|>ul  edt- 
lions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Nor  did  Kennicott  confine 
his  collation  to  maiiu-'Cripts  and  editions.  He  further  con- 
sidered that  us  the  ({uotalions  from  the  Greek  Testament  in 
the  works  of  ecclesiastical  writers  afford  another  source  of 
various  readings,  so  the  quotations  from  llic  Hebrew  Bible 
in  the  works  of  Jewish  writers  are  likewise  subjects  of  cri- 
tical inquir}*.  Fur  this  pur]>osc  he  had  recourse  to  the 
most  di»tinguished  among  the  Rabbinical  writings,  but 
particularly  to  the  Talmud,  tho  to.xt  of  which  i*  as  on- 
tient  os  tne  ihipl  century.’  (Marsh’s  Divinity  Lecturent 
part  ii.) 

Kennicott  annexed  to  tho  second  volumo  a ‘ Disserlatio 
Gencralis,*  in  which  he  gives  anammnt  of  the  manuscripts 
and  other  authorities  collated  for  bis  work,  ami  also  u his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  time  of  the  Bubyloniau 
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captivity.  Th»  dissartation  was  reprinted  at  Bnmswick  in 
I’Jj.*?,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Bruns,  who 
had  collated  a great  number  of  manuscripts  for  the  original 
work. 

An  important  Supplement  to  Kennicott’s  Hebrew  Bible 
was  published  by  De  Rossi,  under  the  title  of  ' Varim  Lee- 
tiones  Veleris  Tesiameiiti.*  Parma  1784-SS,  4 voU.  *tlo. ; to 
whieh  an  appendix  wa.s  added  in  1798. 

Tile  works  of  Kennicott  and  De  Roasi  are  too  bulkv  and 
expensive  for  general  use.  An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  6ible, 
containing  the  must  important  of  the  various  readings  in 
Kennicoit’s  and  Do  Rossi’s  volumes,  was  published  by 
DtKHlurlcin  and  Meissner,  I-eip.  1 793  ; but  the  text  is  in- 
correctly  printed,  and  the  pajwr  is  exceedingly  bad.  A far 
more  correct  and  elegant  eiUtton  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  also  contains  the  most  important  of  Kcnnicott's  and 
Dc  Rossi’s  various  readings,  waspublishedbyJahn,  Vienna, 
1806,  4 Yols.,  8VO.  which  may  be  recommended  as  the  best 
critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Two  iicholarships  were  founded  it  Oxford  by  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Kennicott  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  lan^.'uage. 

KKNT,  a maritime  county  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
England.  It  U bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sstuary  of  the 
river  Thuraes,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  counties  of 
M iddlesex  and  Essex  ; on  the  cast  by  the  German  Ocean  and 
by  the  Straits  of  Dover ; on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Sussex, 
from  which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  the  River  Rother, 
m another  part  by  the  Tcyse,  or  Teisc,  a feeder  of  the  Med- 
way ; and  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  county  by 
Kent  Water  and  other  branches  of  the  Medway:  on  the 
west  side  the  county  is  bounded  by  Surrey.  A delaclied 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Woolwich  in  Kent  lies  on  tbo  north 
side  of  the  Tliamcs. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  irre^lir.  Its  principal  dimen- 
sions arc  os  follows:  length  of  the  northern  boundary,  horn 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  the  North  Foreland,  C4  miles 
in  a straight  line ; of  the  southern  boundary,  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  counties,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to 
Den^^e  Ness,  or  Dungencss,  4.3  miles ; of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary, from  the  North  Foreland  to  Denge  Ness,  38  miles;  and 
of  the  western  boundary,  from  the  neighbourliood  of  London 
to  the  junction  of  the  above  counties,  24  miles:  the 
length  or  a diagonal  drawn  from  London  to  Denge  Ness  is 
59  miles;  and  of  one  from  the  North  Foreland  to  tlio  junc- 
tion of  the  above  counties.  62  miles.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  1557  square  statute  miles ; the  population  in  1831  was  . 
479,155,  giving  3U8  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  In  size 
it  is  the  ninth  of  the  English  counties;  in  population  the  ' 
sixth;  and  in  density  of  population  the  sev’entn.  Maidstone, 
the  county  town,  in  on  tno  Medway,  31  miles  from  London 
in  a direct  line  south-east,  or  34^  miles  by  the  rood  by 
Kltham.  Fartiingham,  and  Wrotham. 

Cttosl-line,  Jsland%^  &c. — The  northern  part  of  the  county, 
alon;'  the  mstuai^'  of  the  Thames,  is  skirte<l  by  a line  of 
nmrsnes  extending  inland  from  the  Thames  a distance 
varying  from  a few  yards  to  a mile  and  a half  or  two  miles. 
At  the  junction  of  the  ccstuaries  of  the  lliames  and  the 
Medway  these  marshes  are  very  extensive,  end  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  tongue  of  land  between  these  rivers, 
the  extremity  of  which,  l&ing  nearly  or  auito  insulated  by 
Yantict  Creek,  forms  what  is  termed  the  Isle  of  Grain. 

Eastward  of  the  Isle  of  Grain,  the  Swale,  an  arm  of  the 
mstuary  of  the  Medway,  cuts  off  from  the  main  land  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey,  of  which  the  isles  of  Elmley  and  Ilarly  are  sub- 
ordmate  portions,  nearly  severed  fVora  ^e  rest  by  ditches  or 
crec-k.s.  Tl)e  northern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Sbeppey  is  upland ; 
the  face  toward  ihu  Thames  is  abrupt  but  not  very  lofry, 
the  clifls  rising  about  ninety  feet  above  the  river.  The 
southern  part  of  the  island  is  a low  flat.  The  length  of  the 
Island  from  east  to  west  is  about  10  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south  about  5 miles.  It  probably 
once  extended  farther  on  the  north  side,  but  the  cliffs  have 
Unmi  gradually  washeil  away.  Its  area  is  nearly  33  square 
miles,  divido<l  between  seven  parishes;  it  comprehends  the 
antient  but  decayed  borough  of  Queenborough,  and  tlie 
royal  dockyard  and  town  of  Shcerness  at  its  north-western 
point.  The  ponulationof  the  island  in  1631  was  9934.  The 
sur&co  is  laid  down  for  the  most  part  m grass : but  the  up- 
land part  on  the  northern  side  produces  good  corn.  The  air 
is  loaded  with  vapours  in  the  low  marshy  grounds,  and  the 
water  is  brackish : the  population  is  thin,  except  in  and 
about  Sheerness.  The  Isle  of  Sheppey  constitutet  a separoto 


liberty  iwiih  the  exception  of  Harly  Island,  which  is  in  Fa 
versharn  hundred),  and  had  formerly  a ‘Gmrl  of  Hustii.g.'i 
for  the  trial  of  all  causes  or  pleadings  relating  to  the  isluml. 
The  marshes  terminate  cast  of  the  Swale,  and  the  coast 
again  rises  to  some  height  in  clayey  cliffs,  which,  with 
a slight  interruption  at  Heme  Bay,  extend  lo  Rcculver 
and  the  flats  which  form  the  western  limit  of  the  Lie  of 
Thauet.  In  the  Lie  of  Thanet,  which  occupies  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  county,  tho  cliffs  again  commence  and 
continue  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  Pegwcll  Bay,  which 
is  the  boundary  of  the  Isle  to  the  south-east.  Tho  North 
Foreland  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Tbanct,  due  east  of 
Margate. 

The  Isle  ofThanct  contains  about  40  square  miles  with  a 
population  in  1831  of  26,090,  and  includes  the  well-known 
watering  places,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs.  It 
is  now  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  tho  narrow 
channels  of  tho  Stour,  one  of  which  runs  through  tho 
marshes'  to  the  a>stuary  of  the  Tliamcs  at  Rcculver,  and 
the  other  enters  the  German  Ocean  in  Pegwcll  Bay.  The 
coast  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  lo  the  North  Foreland  is 
skirted  by  sands  which  extend  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to 
a mile  frona  high-water  mark  ; and  for  some  miles  farther 
out  by  * the  flats,*  which,  except  in  Margate  Roads,  rarely 
afford,  when  tbo  tide  is  out,  more  than  two  fathoms  water. 
Margate  Roads  are  sheltered  to  seaward  by  Margate  Sands, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water. 

Tho  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  are  succeeded  by 
the  low  coast  of  Pegwell  Bay,  which  continues  to  Walmur 
Castle  near  Deal.  Here  the  chalk  cliffs  recommence  and 
continue  round  the  South  Foreland  (a  headland  bearing 
14  miles  nearly  due  south  from  the  North  Foreland),  to 
Sandgatc  between  Folkestone  and  Hythe.  Between  Dover 
and  Folkestone  a portion  of  the  chalk  cliffs  lias  fallen  for- 
ward towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  present  an  under  cliff  similar 
lo  that  at  the  back  of  tbo  Isle  of  Wight.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Folkestone  the  coast  begins  to  get 
lower  until  it  forms  the  extensive  tract  of  Romney  Marsh, 
tho  coast  line  of  which  extends  south-west  to  Denge 
Ness,  a point  19  miles  in  a straight  line  south-west  of  the 
South  Foreland,  and  from  thenco  westward  6 or  7 miles  to 
the  border  of  the  county  of  Sussex.  Romney  Marsh  is  in 
one  part  protected  against  the  sea  by  an  embankment  called 
Dyinchurch  Wall.  There  are  lighthouses  at  the  North 
aiid  South  Forelands,  and  on  Denge  Ness,  and  beacons  in 
various  other  places.  Opposite  to  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  tho  South  Foreland  lies  the  GooiL 
win  Sand,  the  channel  between  which  and  the  Kentish 
coast  is  the  well-known  roadstead  of  the  Downs.  The  po- 
pular tradition  is  that  the  Goodwin  Sand  was  once  an  island, 
forming  the  estate  of  Goodwin  carl  of  Kent.  This  island, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  called  Lomea,  is  said  to  havo 
been  destroyeu  by  tbo  sea,  a.d.  1097.  Others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, consider  it  to  have  been  a shallow  previously  covered 
with  a depth  of  water  sufGdent  to  admit  the  passage  of 
vessels  over  it,  but  made  bare  about  the  above-mentioned 
period  by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  There  has  been  an 
iropreslibn  that  the  sand  was  possessed  of  a peculiarly 
‘voracious  and  ingurgitating  properly;  so  that  should  a 
ship  of  tlie  largest  size  strike  on  it,  in  a few  days  it  would 
be  so  wholly  swallowed  up  by  these  quicksanas,  that  no 
part  of  it  would  be  left  to  be  seen.*  More  accurate  observers 
nave  however  found  that  the  sand  is  of  the  same  quality 
with  the  sands  on  tho  opposite  shore.  Tho  Goodwin  Sand 
is  of  irregular  form,  about  10  or  1 1 miles  long  from  north  to 
south  ; its  greatest  breadth  is  three  or  four.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a narrow  channel  called  ‘tim  Swatch,’ 
navigable  hy  small  boats. 

The  Downs,  which  are  about  8 miles  in  length  and  6 in 
width,  area  safe  anchorage,  and  are  tho  general  rendezvous 
of  shipping  Icaviim  tho  Thames  for  the  Channel,  or  return- 
ing homeward.  They  are  sheltered  on  the  we.st  and  north- 
west, and  partially  on  the  north  sides,  by  tho  Kentish  coast  or 
by  the  sands  connected  with  it : on  the  east  side  the  Good 
win  Sand  forms  a sort  of  breakw'ater.  To  tbo  north  of  tho 
Downs  are  *Tbe  Small  Downs,’  a smaller  roadstead  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  Downs  properly  so  called. 

Surface  Geology. — Kent  is  on  the  whole  a hil'j 

county.  The  chalk  range  of  the  North  Downs  enters  tbo 
county  on  the  west  side  from  Surrey,  not  far  from  Wester- 
ham,  and  runs  to  tho  east-north-east  to  the  valley  of  tho 
Medway  between  Maidstone  and  Rochester.  Tho  southern 
slope  of  this  chalk  ningo  u steeper  than  tbo  northern,  and 
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forms  t line  of  hills,  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is 
an  extensive  prospcrt.  The  Nortli  Downs  are  interruj)ti*d 
between  the  b<*r«lcr  of  the  county  ami  the  Medway  by  the 
vallcv  of  the  Uaront.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Medway, 
which  coinplclcly  interrupts  the  chalk  range,  the  Downs 
rise  again,  and  run  to  the  east-south-east  to  the  coast  near 
Folkoilnne,«ilU  presenting  their  stoonost  slope  to  the  south. 
This  pari  of  iho  range  also  is  divide«l  into  two  parts  by  the 
▼alley  of  the  Stour.  On  the  north  side  the  Downs  gradually 
subside  towards  the  ®stuaryof  the  Thames.  The  coast  line 
from  Walracr  to  Folkestone  shows  a transverse  section  of 
this  range. 

The  breadth  of  the  chalk  funnation,  which  thus  extends 
through  the  county  from  west  to  east,  varies;  west  of  the 
Stour  it  is  from  three  mites  to  six  ; east  of  the  Stour  it  oc- 
cupies the  whole  extent  of  the  county  north  of  a line  drawn 
from  Folkestone  to  Wye,  except  where  it  is  inlorrupfed  by 
the  marshy  valley  which  surrounds  the  Isle  of  Thanel.  The 
height  of  the  chalk  hills  is  considcmblo.  Hollin^iboiirnc 
station,  about  midway  between  the  valleys  of  the  Medway 
and  tlic  Stour,  is  S16  feet  above  the  le%el  of  Uio  sea;  Pad- 
dlcsworth  hill.obout  three  miles  norlh-wc'^t  of  Folkesttmc, 
is  6-12  feet ; Folkestone  hill,  on  the  coast  near  Folkestone, 
is  573  feet;  and  Diver  Castle  bill  is  469  The  cl'ifla 

near  Dover  are  about  400  feet  high.  The  cUffs  of  the  I'lo 
ofTlianot  are  aUo  of  chalk;  tho-.e  about  the  North  tore- 
land  are  from  lUU  to  200  feet  high. 

The  district  lietween  the  chalk  range  and  tho  aeituary  of 
the  Thames  is.  for  tho  most  part,  o^upictl  by  the  plastic 
clay  which  immediately  overlies  the  chalk.  The  longue  of 
land  between  tho  Medway  and  the  Thames,  including  the 
Isle  of  Grain  and  tho  Isle  of  Sheppey,  is  formed  of  tho 
London  clay,  which  overlies  the  pluiic  clay.  This  fonna-  i 
tion  olso  occupies  a eonsiderahlo  district  north  and  north- j 
wi*»t  of  Canterbury,  extending  to  tho  shore  between  Whit-  I 
stable  and  Kcculver.  where  (as  well  ns  in  tho  Isle  uf 
Slu‘p|iey)  it  forms  eliffs : those  between  Whitstable  ami  Re- 
culvcr  arc  in  some  places  7V  feet  high.  The  London  clay 
also  covers  a small  tract  near  Pegwcll  Bay.  The  hills  of 
Sheppey,  which  arc  of  London  clav,  rise  to  the  height  of 
2UU  feet  Shooters  Hill,  near  Woolwich,  which  is  an  insu- 
lated nias-s  of  London  day,  is  about  446  feet  high.  ' 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Dnrent  and  its  feeder  the  Crav  the  I 
strata  above  the  chalk  have  been  w.-ished  away,  and  tho  j 
chalk  is  covered  only  by  tho  vx'golahic  soil.  Another  strip  of  , 
ehalk.  deniide<l  of  (he  superior  strata,  runs  along  the 
bank  of  ihu  Thames  from  tho  valley  of  the  Dnrent  to  below 
(inivescnd. 

South  of  the  North  Downs  the  chalk  marl  and  green 
sand  crop  out.  and  cover  a belt  of  land  skirting  tho  cbalk 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  county  from  west  to 
eaat.  The  breadth  of  this  belt  varies  from  two  milea  to  six 
or  seven.  Its  southern  slope,  which  is  (he  steepest,  forms 
what  is  designated  ‘ the  ragstone  range*  of  hilU,  the  higher 
points  of  which  are  from  COO  to  8u0  feet  high,  and  overhxik 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Eden,  the  Medway  < from  Ponshurat 
to  Valdmg),  and  thoUeull.  The  thickness  of  the  chalk  marl 
averages  3U0  to  400  feet;  of  that  of  the  green  sand  wo 
have  no  account. 

The  valley  just  referred  to  is  occupied  by  the  Weald  clay, 
and  fnrnu  another  belt  extending  throughout  tho  county 
from  the  Imnlcr  of  Surrey  to  the  edge  of  Romney  Marsh, 
having  an  avemge  breadth  of  five  miles.  The  thickness  of 
this  furnialinn  may  bo  estimated  at  aliout  3UU  feet. 

The  rviiiaiiiing*  portion  of  tlie  county,  which  forms  a 
narrow  belt  or  strip  of  land  along  the  nussox  border,  is 
occupied  by  the  iron-sand,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
great  Weald  dislrii'l  of  tho  soulh-castem  part  of  England. 
This  formation  cunslitutes  a range  of  hills,  amid  which  the 
up|>cr  waters  of  the  Medway  and  its  tributary  the  Teyso 
have  their  sources  : and  extends  ftir  into  Sussex.  It  rises  in 
some  parts  of  the  Weald  clay  district  through  the  overlying 
strata  of  th.it  formation. 

The  county  thus  appears,  when  viewed  with  referer>ee  to 
its  geology,  to  consist  of  five  poraliel  belts,  extmidine  nearly 
ill  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  occupied  by  difleroni 
forniaiioos.  which  succeed  each  other  in  regular  order  from 
north  to  south: — I,  Thu  London  and  plastic  clays;  9,  the 
chalk;  3,  tlte  chalk  marl  anil  green  sand:  4.  the  Weald 
cHiy  ; 0,  the  iron-»and.  The  southern  b«>rdiT  of  the  chalk 
anil  |»rei-n-sand  formations,  and  the  iron-sand  district,  form 
three  parallel  ranges  of  hills  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  Homosdale  and  Weald  olay  valleys,  tho  former  tying  at 


the  fool  of  the  etmlk  hills,  and  tho  latter  of  the  ragstone  o 
groon-sand  hills. 

What  is  termed  the  Weald  (Saxon  peslo.  a fore'll,  nt 
^wihap!!  generally,  a wild  miruUivatcd  tract)  wai*  aiitieutly 
an  immense  forest,  inhabilcl  only  by  deer  and  hog>.  It 
has  however  been  gradually  cleurod  and  brought  into  cul- 
tivation. The  iron-snnd  of  this  district  was  formerly  mud; 
in  request  for  the  furnace  and  the  forge;  and  the  iron- 
works were  numerous  and  important.  But  the  intraduo 
tion  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  causoil  this 
branch  of  industry  to  be  Iransferied  to  other  parts  of  tho 
island  where  fuel  is  more  abundant. 

Hods  of  limestone  occur  In  ibe  green -sand  formation,  and 
are  quarrierl  near  Maidstone  for  common  purposes  of  build- 
ing, for  road-making,  and  for  burning  into  liiiip.  which  is 
j Used  for  stucco,  or  exported  to  the  Weal  Indies  fur  icflmng 
sugar. 

iiydrograj'Jty  and  Commtiniffi/rons.  — Tho  northern 
houndarj- of  Iho  county  is  formetl  by  the  Thames,  to  the 
basin  of  which  nearly  the  whole  county  belongs.  This  river 
affords  to  that  side  of  the  county  a ready  means  of  ci»m- 
municalion  with  the  metropolw  and  with  otlier  parts.  The 
roval  dockyards  of  Deptford  and  Woolwich  are  UTxm  it. 

Tho  other  principal  rivers  arc  the  Ravenslsirne,  tho 
Darent,  and  tno  Medwav.  which  flow  into  the  mstuary  of 
the  Thames ; and  the  Stour,  and  the  Rolher,  which  flow 
into  the  sea. 

The  Ravensbomo  rises  on  Keslon  Common,  near  the 
border  of  Surrey,  and  flows  northwnrtl  pa^^t  the  town  of 
Bromley  and  the  village  of  Lewisham,  and  between  the 
towns  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford,  into  the  Thnim*:*.  It 
turns  several  mills,  and  supplies  Greenwich  ond  iV'ptford 
with  water  by  means  of  waterworks.  It  is  navigable  for 
nearly  a mile  up  to  DeptfonI  bridge  for  lighters  and  other 
amalf  craft  The  w hole  length  of  the  Ravensbome  h about 
ten  miles. 

Tliu  Darent  rises  in  Squirrie^  park,  near  Westerham,  just 
under  the  North  Downs,  and  close  (o  tho  border  of  Surrey. 
Its  course  is  firat  ea5t-north»oast,  parallel  to  the  cmir-e  of 
tho  North  Downs,  to  Riverhead  near  Seveuoaks.  wlK*ro  it 
turns  north  ond  passes  through  a dcpris-ion  in  the  IXiwn* 
by  Olfbrd,  Shoreham,  Farningham.  and  other  villap*s,  to 
the  town  of  Darlford.  below  which  it  is  called  Darif-ml 
Crook,  and  becoming  navigable,  flows  through  the  marshes 
into  the  Tliamos.  Its  whole  course  is  al>ouf  twenty  miles, 
for  three  of  which  it  is  navigable.  Just  before  joining  the 
Thames  it  receives  the  Cray,  which  rises  near  Orpington, 
and  has  a course  of  about  nine  miles.  Tin*  Cray  is  ^nld 
to  produce  the  best  trout  of  any  stream  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Medway  rises  in  Sussex,  near  the  northern  border, 
between  East  Grinsted  and  Crawley,  and  flows  castwanl 
through  that  county  into  Kent,  which  it  ciiieni  near 
Ashurat  about  live  miles  west  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  this 
up|>cr  part  of  it*  course  the  Medway  is  swelled  h\  many 
brooks,  which  drain  the  higher  districts  of  the  Weald  of 
Sututex.  At  Ponshiirst,  in  Kent,  tho  Medway  is  joined  bv 
tho  Eden,  one  of  its  main  branches,  which  rises  alMiut  God- 
stone,  in  Surrey,  and  receives  tho  drainage  of  (he  valley 
(hat  separates  the  green-sand  bills  from  tlic  ccniral  iron- 
sand  high  lands  of  the  Weald.  The  Eden  is  about  sixteen 
miles  li>ng.  The  length  of  the  Medwav  before  it  r«-<*iveH  the 
Eden  maybe  estimated  at  eighteen  miles.  Fnun  Penshurst, 
where  the  navigation  of  the  river  coniincnccs,  it  Hows  ea.st- 
norih-east  five  raiU-s  to  Tunbridge,  forming  in  its  w ay  two 
Of  three  islands.  From  Tunbridge  the  Medway  flows  eight 
miles  east  by  north  to  Yalding.  in  the  Weald,  near  whieh  it 
is  joined  by  the  Tc)se  or  Teise  anil  the  Boult.  Tho  Teiso 
riKOs  in  the  nnrthom  part  of  Sussex,  and  flows  by  Lnmbcr- 
hurst  and  between  Horamoiidcn  and  Goudhurst  into  theMixl- 
way.  Its  length  is  about  seventeen  miles.  It  simdsoff  nn  arm 
which  joins  t ho  Beult.  This  river  rive*  in  the  Weuldof  Kent, 
not  far  fh>m  the  foot  of  tl>e  iron-sand  hilU,  near  Shudoxhurst, 
and  flows  norih-by-west  twenty  mile*  to  Yalding.  The  course 
of  tho  Medway  and  of  its  principal  feeder  tlic  Ik'nlt  to  their 
junciion  is  in  tho  direction  of  (ho  valley  of  the  WcaUI  clay, 
of  which  they  receive  the  drainage,  tlie  Beult  of  thceaslorn, 
and  tho  Modway  of  the  western  jxift  From  Ysidmg  tho 
course  of  the  Medway,  though  ver)'  winding,  is  fur  the  most 
part  northward ; it  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  green- 
sand hills,  across  the  prolongation  of  the  valley  of  Huhna- 
dalu  by  Maidstone  and  Aylesford,  through  a great  open- 
ing in  the  North  Downs,  and  by  Rooheater  and  Clmtham, 
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mto  the  »Htuary  of  Iho  Thames  at  Shcorneas.  Its  length 
heluw  Y tiding  is  more  than  thirty  inilus,  and  its  total 
Icngili  above  »>xty,  fur  more  iliaii  forty  of  winch  it  is  navi- 
uahle.  The  title  flows  up  to  MuifUlono  bridge,  just  above 
which  it  IS  now  stoppea  by  a lock;  it  previously  tloweil 
:i  mile  or  (wo  hn;hcr  up.  Ships  and  large  vessels  cannot 
Obrend  above  Huchestcr  bridge.  Below  Rochester  the 
m'luary  gradually  expands  to  a considerable  width,  and 
forniti  an  impurtunl  harbour  for  the  British  navy.  Nume- 
rous arms  uf  the  river  or  creeks  penetrate  the  marshes, 
which  spread  inland  to  a considerable  extent  from  the 
hanks  of  the  river.  The  royal  dockyard  of  Chatham  is 
on  the  Medway,  and  that  of  Sboerness  at  the  junction  of 
the  Medway  with  Iho  Thames.  The  Meilway  is  plentifully 
storid  with  fl.->h  ■.  alun'o  Maidstone  is  an  ahundaiu'e  of  the 
usual  fresh-water  flail ; and  below  Rochester  are  sole*, 
llonndcrs,  and  other  tlat  flsh,  and  smells  of  excellent  quality 
and  large  size.  In  tlic  creeks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
are  considerable  oyster-beds. 

The  British  name  of  this  river  is  said  to  have  been 
Voga,  but  if  a judgment  may  be  flamed  from  the  name 
given  by  Nennius  to  the  tow  n of  Maidstone,  ‘ Caer 
Meguaid’ or  'Caer  Megwad,'  the  first  syllable  uf  the  mo- 
dern name  was  also  part  of  the  British  name,  and  not  (as 
siippuscii  by  some)  a Saxon  addition.  The  Rumanized 
nama  of  a town  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  and  by 
Richard  of  Cirencosier,  supposed  to  be  on  this  river,  was 
jAil  Madam  or  Madis,  which  corroborates  the  notion  that 
* Mag'  or  'Mad'  formed  part  of  the  British  name. 

Tlio  Stour  has  two  main  branches,  distinguished  as  the 
Greater  and  (he  Lesser  Stour.  Tho  Greater  Stour  is  formeil 
hv  two  streams,  which  How  along  the  valley  between  the 
r^orth  Downs  and  the  green-sand  hills  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, ono  coming  from  tho  north-west  near  I^nham,  tho 
other  from  the  south  east,  not  for  from  Hythe  on  tho  coast; 
they  unite  near  Ashford,  and.  tuniing  to  the  north-ea.st, 
T>a!«H  through  a depression  in  tho  North  Downs,  and  flow  by 
\Vye  and  Canterbury  to  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Sorro  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanct.  Here  tho  Stour  parts  into  two  branches, 
ono  of  which  falls  into  the  sstuiiry  of  the  Thames,  near 
Rcimlver;  the  other  falls  into  Pegw'ell  Bay,  below  Sand- 
wich. These  two  arms  cut  off  Thanet  from  tho  rest  of  the 
county,  and  constitute  it  an  island. 

Tho  I.A'SM>r  Stour  rUcs  noar  Lyminge,  about  throe  miles 
north  uf  Hythe,  and.  flowing  north  by  east  to  Barham, 
above  which  it  sunietimos  becomes  dry,  turns  north  by  west, 
and  skirting  Barham  Downs,  flows  to  Bridge  near  Canter- 
bury. Here  It  makes  another  bend,  ami  runs  north-east 
into  that  arm  of  the  Greater  Stour  which  foils  intoPcgwell 
Bay.  The  two  arras  of  the  Stour,  which  insulate  Thanet, 
were  om*©  a channel  throe  or  four  miles  over,  which  received 
several  streams  busidc  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Slour.  This 
channel  was  called  the  Wantsumc.  In  Rede's  time  tlie 
breadth  was  diminished  to  three  furlongs,  and  was  usually 
pa.vsablo  at  two  places  only,  Sarre  and  Sionar,  near  Sand- 
wich, where  ferry  boats  were  kept.  Tlie  channel  continue«l 
to  be  navigable  for  ships  uf  tolerable  burilun  in  tho  reign  of 
King  Henry  VUl. : but  subsequently  the  waters  of  the 
northern  branch  having  been  distributed  by  means  of 
Iloodgatos  over  the  land,  this  artn  flora  the  Stour  to  Re- 
culvcr  became  too  small  for  navigation,  and  was  for  a periu<l 
quite  dry  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  Sarre,  so  that  Thanet 
became  a peninsula  rather  than  an  island.  A cut  from  the 
Stour  restored  the  conUnuily  of  the  watercourse,  but  this 
north  cliaiiiud  has  never  since  l>een  used  for  navigation. 
The  Greater  Stour  enters  Pegwell  Bay  after  making  a groat 
bend,  at  the  elbow  of  which  Sandwich  is  situated.  It  is 
navigable  up  to  Furdwich,  near  Canterbury.  The  whole 
length  of  the  river  from  Lenhara  to  Pegwell  Bay  may  ho 
e»iinialed  at  forty-five  miles.  Both  the  Greater  and  the 
Los-ilt  Stour  contain  excellent  trout;  salmon  trout,  gene- 
ruUy  of  about  nine  pounds  weight,  are  taken  in  the  Greater 
SUiur.  and  a peculiar  species  called  tho  Fordwich  trout, 
which  are  rather  larger. 

Tho  river  Ruther  rises  in  Sussex,  to  which  county  it 
more  prowrly  belongs.  [Sussex.]  It  first  touches  the 
border  of  Kent  at  the  junction  of  a small  stream,  which 
risoH  near  Hawkhursl,  and  separates  the  two  counties. 
From  this  junction  the  Rothor  tlows  by  Newendeii  and 
Witlersham.  below  which  it  quits  the  border  and  re-enters 
Susi>»2X.  Several  small  streams  from  the  Weald  of  Kent 
(low  into  it,  and  the  arms  of  these,  with  the  Rolber  itself, 
etielose  tho  river  island  of  Oxney  (six  miles  long  from  east 


' to  west,  and  three  miles  broaa),  tho  centre  of  which  ii  occu- 
pied by  the  hills  about  Wittersham,  Stone,  and  Ebony 
Chapel,  while  the  rest  of  the  island  (of  which  iho  greater 

fart  is  in  Kent)  forms  tho  continuation  of  Romney  Marsh. 

ho  Roihcr  is  navigable  in  all  that  part  which  touches  this 
county.  This  river,  which  ^?as  anliently  called  the  Liraene, 
once  entered  the  sea  at  New  Rumney,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  1.,  during  a great  inundation  of  the  sea,  it 
forsook  its  oiitient  channel  and  formed  for  itself  a new 
one  into  (be  sea  at  Rye. 

Tlio  princi]>al  canal  in  the  county  of  Kent  is  the  Royal 
Military  Canal,  which  was  formed,  rather  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  than  of  commerce,  during  the  alarm  of  invasion 
in  tho  late  war  against  Napoleon.  It  has  however  sinco 
been  converted  to  commercial  use.  It  runs  along  the  e<lgc 
of  l^mney  Marsh  from  its  commencement  in  the  sea  near 
ITytho  to  Its  junction  with  the  Rotber  in  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Oxney  Isle.  The  line  of  this  canal  is  very  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

An  act  was  obtained  in  181*2  for  a canal  to  be  cut  from 
tho  Modway,  just  above  tho  junction  of  the  Teyse,  to  Ash- 
ford. 1twa.s  to  take  a circuitous  course  through  the  Weald, 
and  to  have  a branch  by  Tenterdcn  to  the  Royal  Military 
Canal.  Nothing  bus  over  been  done  under  this  act. 

A canal,  about  nine  miles  long,  extending  from  Graves- 
end to  Frindsbury,  opposite  Chatham,  unites  tho  Tliames 
and  the  Medway,  and  saves  a circuitous  navigation  of 
forty-seven  miles  round  the  extremity  of  tho  Lslo  of 
Grain.  It  passes,  by  a tunnel  about  two  miles  long,  through 
the  chalk  bills.  ‘There  is  a ba-sin  at  each  end  of  the 
canal. 

Three  principal  roads  traverse  tlw  county.  Tlie  Dover 
road  enters  the  county  at  New  Cross,  3^  mdes  from  London, 
and  runs  east-souih-east  in  a very  direct  line  through  lX‘pt- 
fbrd,  Greenwich,  Durtford  ( 15  miles  from  London),  Gravesend 
(22  miles),  Rochester  ami  Chatham  (30  miles),  Silliiig- 
bounie  (40  miles)  and  Conterbury  (65  miles)  to  IXver  (71 
miles).  The  principal  communication  between  London  and 
the  Continent  is  by  this  road.  The  Hythe  road  branches 
off  from  the  Dover  road  at  New  Cross,  and  runs  south-east 
through  Ellham,  Farningham,  and  Wrutham,  to  Maid- 
stone (34^  milesi;  and  from  thence  by  Lcnham  (44  miles) 
Charing,  and  Ashford  (53  miles),  to  llviho  (65  miles). 
The  Hastings  road  branches  off  from  tho  l)ytho  and  Maid- 
stone road  mure  than  a railo  beyond  New  Cross,  and  diverg- 
ing more  towards  the  south,  passes  through  Bromley, 
Seven  Oaks  (24  miles),  and  Tonbridge  (30  miles) ; at  Lain- 
herhurst  (40  miles);  it  crosses  a projecting  nnglo  of  Sussex, 
and  finally  quits  Kent  for  Sussex  near  Flimweil  (4.5  miles). 
The  road  travelled  by  the  Hastings  mail  diverges  from  this 
road  at  Tonbridge,  and  pasMis  through  Tonbridge  Wells  (36 
miles  from  London).  The  road  to  Rye  branches  off  from  the 
principal  Haslinjgs  rood  just  before  it  quits  Kent,  and  pas.ses 
through  Hawkhurst  and  Newenden  (53  miles),  where  it 
crosses  tho  Rother  into  Sussex.  The  roads  to  Margate  and 
Ramsgate,  and  to  Sandwich  and  Deal,  branch  off  from  the 
Dover  road  at  Cfonterbun',  and  a branch  from  the  Hastings 
road  near  Lnmberburst  leads  to  Cranbrouk  and  Tenterdcn, 
in  the  Weald,  and  to  New  Romney  near  the  sea.  A rail- 
road from  London  to  Dover  is  in  progrc.«i.«.  It  is  to  branch 
off  from  the  Brighton  railroad  about  2U  miles  from  London, 
and  to  (lass  by  Tunbridge,  ami  from  thence  in  a (olombly 
direct  line  by  Ashford  to  Folkestone.  From  Folkestone 
it  will  pass  by  a road  along  the  face  uf  the  cliffs  and  by  a 
tunnel  through  Sbokspearc’s  Clifi*  to  the  towm  of  Dover. 

Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Kent  is  in  general  mild 
and  genial.  The  proximity  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
exposes  it  to  occasional  north-east  winds,  which  chill  the 
air,  but  they  carry  off  the  Buoertluous  moisture  of  the  soil ; 
and  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots  are  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
which  lies  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  and  in  the  adjacent 
parts.  The  soil  of  this  county  may  be  divided  into  the 
gravel,  chalk,  and  clay,  which  produce,  where  they  mix  in 
duo  proportions,  an  extremely  fertile  loam.  The  alluvial 
soils  along  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  in  Romney 
Marsh,  produce  some  of  the  richest  marsh  pastures  in  tho 
kingdom. 

A ridge  of  hills  composed  of  ragstone  traverses  the  county 
from  west  to  east,  along  which  ihero  arc  some  very  fei 
tile  clays,  which,  with  moderate  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion, are  highly  productive.  The  chalk,  which  lies  chiefly 
to  the  north  of  these,  rises  into  bills  between  Onterbunr 
and  Dover,  wh^  there  are  some  extensive  iheep^lowaB, 
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Dut  from  Canterbury  toward*  London  it  is  mostly  covered 
by  a slitr  clay,  and  only  breaks  out  liero  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  To  the  south  of  the  ragstone  bills 
are  the  Wealds,  which  contain  some  very  fertile  clays  and 
woods  in  which  oaks  grow  to  a great  size.  Tho  soil  in  tliu 
IsIeofThanet  is  not  naturally  so  fertile  as  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  It  consists  mostly 
of  a thin  light  soil ; hut  it  has  been  so  long  improved  bv 
careful  cultivation  and  abundant  manuring.  chicHy  with 
scu'weed,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  one  of  the  most  | 
fertile  spots  in  Great  Britain.  The  subsoil  is  everywhere  , 
a hard  chalk,  over  which  there  is  in  some  places  a thin  ' 
layer  of  earth  mixed  with  tUnty  lobbies,  not  exceeding 
six  or  eight  inches  in  depth : in  some  ot  the  hollows  the 
soil  is  doc|>er  and  more  loamy,  and  so  dry  ns  to  allow  of  its  , 
being  ploughed  quite  Hat  without  any  ridges  or  water- 
furrows.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  waste  land  in  all  the 
Isle  of  Thanot. 

Throughout  the  whole  county  the  clay  may  be  said  to 
predominate,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  gcnemlly  adopted 
19  that  which  suits  the  strongest  soils.  The  Kentish 
farmers  and  yeomen,  tliough  generally  riuh  and  independ- 
ent, are  not  very  ready  to  introduce  improvements  in  the 
system  by  which  their  forefathers  were  enriched ; and 
although  a great  quantity  of  corn  is  annually  rai.<^  in  the 
county,  and  contributes  a great  portion  of  the  supply  of  the 
London  market,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  produce 
might  bo  greatly  increased,  and  raised  at  a less  exiicnso 
than  it  U now,  by  adopting  improvements  in  the  tillage  of 
the  land  and  the  implements  in  use.  An  old  KetitUh 
farmer  may  perhaps  smile  at  this  aa'crtion,  and,  looking  at 
his  fine  fields  of  w heat  and  beans,  defy  any  one  to  cultivate 
the  land  better.  TliU  is  the  very  reason  why  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  in  less  pnxluclive  districts 
have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  this  county.  In  the 
year  1793,  Mr.  John  Boys,  w ho  drew  up  the  general  view 
pf  the  county  of  Kent,  being  himself  a Kentish  farmer, 
mentioned  the  heavv  turn-wrist  plough,  used  almost  uni- 
versally throughout  kent,  as  * diawn  by  four  horses  on  the 
lightest  soils,  and  w'ith  six  on  all  the  stUfest and  at  this 
day,  nearly  half  a century  later,  the  old  heavy  turn-wrist 
plough  is  still  used  with  four  horses  in  soils  where  a good 
plough  of  an  improved  form  would  readily  do  the  same 
work  with  two. 

Tho  Kentish  turn-wrist  plough  consists  of  a beam  ten 
feet  long,  five  inches  deep,  and  four  broad,  behind  which  is 
a foot  five  inches  by  three  and  a half,  and  three  and  a half 
feet  long,  on  tho  top  of  which  tho  handles  are  fixed. 
Through  the  beam,  at  two  feet  five  inches  from  tho  foot, 
is  a slioath  of  oak  seven  inches  wide  and  ono  and  a half 
thick,  which  is  morticed  into  the  chop  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  point  of  the  share  is  twenty-two  inches 
distant  from  the  beam.  Tho  chep,  to,  which  the  share  is 
fixed,  is  five  feet  lung,  four  inches  wide,  and  five  im-hes 
deep.  The  share  is  of  bammeretl  iron,  weighs  about  32  lb., 
is  twenty  inches  long,  and  from  four  and  a half  to  seven 
inches  wide  at  tho  point.  Thu  upper  end  of  tho  beam  rests 
oil  a carriage  with  two  wheels  three  feet  two  inches  high : 
on  the  axlctree  is  a gallows,  on  which  is  a sliding  loUler  to 
let  it  up  and  down.  Through  the  centre  of  the  axle  is  a 
clasp-iron,  to  which  is  fixed  a strong  chain  called  a tow. 
This  comes  over  the  beam,  and.  by  lengthening  it,  the  beam 
is  let  out  a greater  length  from  the  axle,  and  thus  the 
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plough  goes  a greater  depth  in  tho  ground ; by  shortening 
it  ibe  reverse  l«*k**s  place. 

^Ve  do  not  mean  to  disparage  this  plough  for  heavy  soils, 


nor  doubt  the  necessity  of  its  being  drawn  by  four  liorses 
in  some  very  htiff  clays;  but  it  might  be  gri*atly  improved, 
and  the  draught  diminished,  so  as  to  save  at  least  one  horse 
in  four.  In  clay  soils,  which  arc  letenlivc  of  water,  it  is 
always  advantageous  to  lay  the  laud  in  stitches  with  deep 
water-furro«s  between  them;  and  fur  this  pur}ios-c  the 
Sufiulk  or  the  Scotch  ploughs  with  a fixed  turn-furrow  arc 
much  better  adapted  than  the  turn-wrist. 

On  the  soils  in  the  Isle  of  ThancI,  where  wheat  and  beans 
arc  raised  alternately  without  fallow'  or  iutennission,  tho 
practice  is  good,  and,  if  effecteil  at  a moderate  expense,  is 
not  to  be  found  fault  with.  The  ground  is  well  stirred  and 
amply  manured  for  the  beaus,  which  are  drilled  in  rows 
will)  wide  intervals,  and  rc|>caledly  horsc-hoed  till  the  crop 
is  too  far  advanccil  to  admit  of  it.  The  returns  cannot  fait 
to  he  good.  Tile  bean  stubble  is  clean'd  of  the  stems  and 
roots  of  the  beans  by  a plough  with  a vcr>  broa«l  share 
which  cifccts  a perfect  hoeing  and  leaves  the  surface  quite 
clean.  A deep  ploughing  is  then  given  for  ilie  wheat.  We 
cannot  suggest  any  improvement  in  this  practice,  unless  it 
be  in  the  economy  of  the  labour.  Rut  such  soils  arc  very 
scarce,  and  much  of  the  Kentish  clays  and  loams  must  be 
cullivatofl  with  a greater  variety  of  crops.  There  is  rfxmi 
here  for  improvement,  both  in  the  rotations  nnd  in  the 
manner  in  which  each  crop  is  raised;  and  the  Kentisli 
farmer  might  find  it  profitable  to  adopt  some  of  the  methods 
wlm-h  ex)>uricncc  has  fully  provcil  to  ho  advantageous  in 
soils  and  situations  not  so  well  adapted  to  them  us  many 
parts  of  Kent  are.  A jounicy  through  the  norlhern  counties 
of  England  and  the  south  of  Scotland  w ould  give  the  young 
Kentish  farmer  some  useful  hints,  nnd  would  remove  some 
preiudices  which  impede  his  progress  in  agriculture. 

Besides  the  usual  crops  which  are  rais^  on  good  clays, 
Kent  produces  several  which  arc  peculiar  to  it,  such  us 
canary  and  rudi.->h  m.hkI,  which  grow  chiefly  in  the  Lie  of 
Tliauet,  where  there  are  few  heilgerows  to  harbour  hiid-*, 
which  arc  very  destructive  to  these  crops.  The  canary 
seed  is  cut  in  Septembur,  and  is  leA  for  some  time  m the 
field  until  it  is  fit  to  bo  ihrushod  ; for  the  seed  adhen.'S  so 
strongly  to  the  husk  that  it  requires  the  iiilluenco  of  rain 
and  exposure  to  tho  weather  fur  some  time  todc>troy  the 
texture  of  the  envelopment  liofurc  it  can  be  separated ; and 
it  suffers  very  little  from  this  exposure.  Tlie  produce  is 
from  three  to  five  quarters  per  acre,  and  is  chiefly  used  to 
feed  birds  kept  in  cages,  and  for  this  purpo.se  is  largely  ex- 
ported. Tho  offal  is  verj’  good  food  fur  horses.  Uadish 
seed  is  also  cultivated  in  lAe  richer  soils  fur  the  London 
seedsmen.  It  is  sown  in  drills  and  carefully  hoed,  so  as  to 
leave  the  plants  eighteen  inches  asunder.  The  pods,  w hen 
ripe,  require  to  be  left  long  in  the  field  before  the  svml  can 
be  lhra<-hed  out.  TTie  produce  is  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
bushels  per  acre.  Tho  demand  for  this  seed  is  very  great : 
evciw  garden,  however  small,  has  a bed  of  radishes,  and  few 
gardeners  think  it  worth  while  to  save  tlie  seed. 

Other  seeds  are  likewise  raised  for  the  I..oiidon  seod>mon, 
such  as  spinach,  cresses,  and  while  muslanl.  Kidney  lM.*ans 
aro  cultivated  to  a considerable  amount  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sandwich,  and  produce  from  ten  to  tw  enty  bushels 
per  acre. 

Wood  and  madder  wore  formerly  more  cummouly  culti- 
vated in  Kent  than  they  are  now*;  the  foreign,  being  raised 
at  a less  expense,  have  driven  the  Kentish  out  of  tho 
market.  With  a greater  attention  to  the  management  of 
these  valuable  crops,  they  might  probably  still  be  raised 
advantageously;  but  everything  which  is  done  in  Kent  is 
done  In  a more  expensive  manner  than  in  many  other 
countries:  a great  proof  of  the  cosy  circumstances  of  the 
farmers  and  landowners  there. 

There  U comparatively  a very  small  proportion  of  grass 
land  in  Kent,  if  we  except  the  sheep  downs  on  the  cimik 
hills  and  the  marshes.  Tho  marshes  produce  most  of 
the  hay  consumed  in  winter.  Romney  Marsh,  which  is 
well  known  for  the  richness  of  its  grass,  contains  about 
44.00U  acres;  on  the  borders  of  the  Stour  are  27, <>00;  nnd 
along  the  Medway.  Thames,  and  Swale,  about  ] l,S00  more. 
A great  many  sheop  aie  reared  and  fattened  in  these 
marshes.  The  cattle  fed  there  aro  only  a secondary  consi- 
deration, sheep  being  found  mure  profitable,  llie  quantity 
of  sheep  which  the  land  will  keep  varies  from  two  to  five 
|>er  acre;  sometimes  tho  grass  grows  faster  than  the  flock 
ran  consume,  and  becomes  too  rank,  a circumstance  which 
is  owing  to  want  of  attention  in  slocking,  and  is  detri- 
mental. Lean  cattle  are  then  taken  in  to  cat  it  close; 
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but  a caroM  farmer  never  allows  nis  marshes  to  be  cither 
ovor  or  under  stocked,  and  keens  the  k*"*!**  close  led  and  yet 
abundant.  The  hay  made  in  the  marshes  is  often  slacked 
in  the  iimi'sli  itsedf,  near  some  shed,  wliere  the  stock  may 
be  supplied  in  winter. 

There  are  very  few  dairies  of  any  consequence  in 
KtMU.  nor  is  any  cheese  mafle.  except  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Hops  are  grown  to  a very  great  extent  in  this  county; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  arc  raised  at  Farn- 
hnm  in  Surrey,  are  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  England. 
[Hops.] 

In  that  part  of  Kent  which  is  nearest  to  London  there  are 
many  extensive  gardens;  and  about  Depifoni  hundreds  of 
acres  are  laid  out  ui  a'^paragus  beds.  Great  quantities  of  peas 
are  also  raised  fur  the  London  market  on  the  line  of  road  from 
London  to  Rochester.  Apples,  pears,  plumbs,  and  cherries 
are  raised  in  orchards,  anu  the  produce  sent  to  the  London 
market.  Cider  U also  made  in  considerable  <|nantities.  In 
some  places  hops,  a|iples,  cherries,  and  filberts  may  be  seen 
growing  together  in  the  same  grounds ; the  proportion  is 
HOD  hop  hills,  2UU  fllburts,  and  4b  apple  or  )rear  trees  per 
acre.  The  hops  last  twelve  years,  the  filberU  thirty;  aAer 
which  the  apples  and  ]»ears  require  the  whole  ground. 
This  is  a very  good  arrangement,  by  whudi  llie  land  is  eon- 
stanily  producing. 

The  cultivation  of  the  filberts  is  peculiar  to  Kent,  and 
very  well  managed  there,  especially  m the  neighbourhood 
of  Maidstone.  1 hey  do  not  rotjuiro  a ver)'  rich  soil,  but  grow 
well  in  that  which  is  roc^ky  and  gravelly.  The  ground  is 
kept  clean  around  iko  trees,  which  stand  about  l‘2  feet 
apart.  They  are  very  carefully  pruned,  and  one  stem  only 
IS  left  to  branch  out  a few  indies  above  the  ground;  the 
branches  aretraincMl  and  pruned  in  the  slmjie  of  a piinch- 
Iviwl,  anci  are  nut  allowed  to  run  above  4 or  5 feet  high: 
thus  they  will  bear  abundantly,  and  bo  veiy  profitable. 
When  the  filberts  arc  gathered,  they  are  laid  to  dry  in  the 
sun  or  under  a shed  ex|K>serl  to  the  air.  If  they  aru  well 
dried,  they  w'lll  keep  good  for  several  years. 

There  are  still  sumo  extonsive  woods  in  Kent,  but  they 
nio  diminishing  every  year:  and  the  produce  of  bark  anil 
liitilier  w much  reduced  from  what  it  formerly  was.  The 
lieinaiid  for  hu|>-{H)les  has  caused  more  altenliun  to  be  paid 
to  underwood;  and  some  of  the  coppicess  which  are  well 
ninnuged,  give  a suHicienl  return  to  prevent  their  being 
grnblnrd  up  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

On  a general  review  of  the  agriculture  of  ibis  county,  it 
may  be  obseried,  that  notwithstanding  its  piesent  produr- 
livo  state,  and  tlie  nutural  fertility  uf  many  parts,  it  is 
ciipable  of  very  great  improvement,  and  that  by  a liltlo 
attention,  and  a judicious  outlay  of  capital  in  draining  and 
liming  where  it  is  nquired.  and  es;  cumlly  by  a more  ectmo* 
inicul  application  of  agricultural  iabuur,  both  in  men  and 
horses,  its  produce  might  be  greatly  increHsed.  and  raised 
nl  much  smaller  expense  than  it  is  at  present. 

iJfvisiims,  Tou'nf,  *|*c.*— Kent  has  lioen  long  divided  into 
live  lathes.  ITiesc  divisions,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers, 
take  their  name  from  the  Saxon  to  assemble ; lln*y 

hud  formerly  distinct  courts  superior  to  the  hundred  courts; 
eai'h  of  them  cumprel  ends  several  hundretls.  and  other 
smaller  d. visions.  The  lathes  are  as  follows: — 

1,  SuUtm-ut-Hone  LoMe  oevmpies  the  western  extremity 
of  thecounty.  It  is  Injumled  on  the  north  by  thelhames, 
on  the  west  by  Surrey,  on  the  south  by  Sussex,  and  on  the 
east  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  Thames  just 
iilMne  Northfleet  to  the  border  of  the  county  near  Peiishursl. 
It  roiiiprehends  an  area  of  173.44U  acres,  and  hail  in 
1^31  a po]iu1ation  of  135,951.  It  includes  the  following 
luindriMls  :— 

I.  Axton  (or  Axtane,  or  Clackslone).  Dartfwtl,  and  Wil- 

mington: 2.  Blackheath ; 3.  Bromlev  and  Beckenham;  4. 
Cod^heath;  5.  Lillie  and  Lesnes  or  Lessness ; G.  Kuxley; 
7.  Sonierden : Westerham  and  Ratonbridge. 

II.  Ayh^ford  is  on  the  wealern  aide  conlcrminoua 

with  Sutton-ui-Hone  Lathe;  on  the  north  it  is  Iwumlefl 
by  the  Thames,  on  the  aouih  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  east  by 
a line  drawn  from  the  Medway  at  Raiiiham  below  Chat- 
hum.  south-east  to  Otterden  near  Charing,  from  thence 
south  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Headcorn,  in  the 
Weald,  from  thence  north-west  along  the  Beult  to  the 
junction  of  a stream  llowing  from  (he  Teiae,  and  from 
theiicc  south  along  that  stream  and  along  the  Teise  to  the 
Sussex  border  at  Lamberhum.  It  comprehends  an  area  of 
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244,150  nrros,  a»d  had  in  1831  n population  of  134,178.  It 
is  sulxlivided  into  the  following  hundrcils: — 

9.  Brenchley  and  Horsimmden ; 10.  ( hatham  and  Gil- 
linuham;  II.  Eythorno,  orEyhome;  12.  lloo;  J3.  Lark- 
field  or  Laverceficld ; 14.  Littlefield:  15.  Maidstone;  16. 
Shainwcll,  or  Shamel ; 17.  ToUingtrough.  ur  Toltingirow ; 
18.  Twyford;  19.  Woshlingstonc,  or  Waichlingsione,  20. 
Wrolluiro  ; hesido  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and 
the  liberty  of  tlie  Lowy  of  Tonbridge. 

Hasted  adds  to  the  above  West  or  Little  Barnofield  hun- 
dred, containing  part  of  the  parish  of  Goudhurst,  but  nut 
the  church. 

III.  Scriiy  l.athe  is  on  the  western  side  ronierniinons 
with  Aylesford  Lathe.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  tl.e 
Thames,  on  the  south  by  Sussex,  and  on  the  ca.st  *bv  o 
tolerably  re^lar  line  tlrawii  from  Sea  Salter  in-ar  Wliit 
stable  to  Aldington  Comer,  six  imles  west  of  HmIio;  and 
from  thence  by  Orlestone  and  .Appledoru  to  the  eii!.iern  end 
of  Oxncy  Isle.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  26tt.5lU  acres, 
and  had  in  1831  a population  uf  7H,'J73.  It  includes  the 
following  hundreds 

21.  Barnfield  (East);  22.  Barclay,  or  Barkley ; 23.  Black- 
bourne,  or  Blacelune;  24.  Boughton-undcr-Blean.  or  Bw- 
ton;  25.  Calehill  ; 26,  Chart  and  l..ongbridgo ; 27.  C’ran- 
brook;  28.  Faversbam ; 29.  Felborough,  or  Kelcl»org;  30. 
Marden ; 31.  Mdion,  or  Middleton;  32.  Rulveiidcii ; 33. 
Sclbrittonden ; 34.  Tontenlen  ; 35.  Teynbam;  .36.  Wye. 

Tlie  Liberty  of  the  Ulo  of  Sbeppey  is  a pari  of  MiUon 
hundred,  hut  lias  a constable  uf  its  own.  Act'ordmg  to 
Hasted,  Chart  and  I.<ongbridgc,  Culchill,  Felborough,  and 
Wye  hunditsis  have  long  licen  detached  from  the  I.A(he  of 
Scray,  and  annexed  to  that  of  Shipway  orShepway;  but 
all  our  other  authorities  give  them  a.i  being  still  included  in 
Scray. 

iV.  S/.  it/'Ac  t formerly  calUxl  UMtlinih 

Lathe)  is  conterminous  on  thu  west  witli  Scrav  loathe.  On 
the  north  and  cast  it  is  bounded  by  ihe  sim  ; on  the  south* 
it  is  contciminous  with  Shepway  l.Athe  : the  lioundnry  line 
being  drawn  from  the  border  of  Scray  luuhe.  near  the  town 
of  VVye,  to  Ewell  near  Dover,  and  from  thence  south  to  the 
sea  at  Hoie.'ham,  between  Dover  and  Folkestone.  Iisaiea 
is  I6G,76U  acres,  ami  it  had  in  1831  a population  of  1U3,621. 
It  Comprehends  the  following  hundreds: — 

37.  Bewsboraugh  : 38.  Bleangate.or  Biengnle ; 39.  Bridge 
and  Pcihnm;  40.  Comilo:  41.  Downhamford ; 42.  Eastry, 
or  Estrege;  43.  Kingiiamfonl ; 44.  Pfesiun;  45.  Ringslow, 
or  Tenet,  comprehending  the  Isle  of  Tlmnel ; 4G.  West- 
gate;  4 7.  Wbitsiable;  48.  Winglmm. 

V.  Shej’tmy  or  Shipway  Luilie  is  conterminous  on  the 
north  with  St.  Augustine  Lathe,  and  on  the  wc.st  with 
Serny  Ijithe  and  the  county  of  Susm;x,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Its  area  is  >27,380  acres  ; its 
population  in  1831  was  25,849.  It  contains  the  following 
hundreds:— 

49.  Alocsbridge;  50.  Folkestone;  51.  linra  ; 52,  Hayne, 
orHcanc;  53.  Hytho;  54. 1.,aiigport ; 55.  Loningborough  ; 
56.  St.  Martin  Ponntney;  57.  Newchurch;  58.  Oxncy; 
59.  Stouting;  60.  Street;  61.  Worth;  liesides  the  fran- 
chise and  barony  of  Bircholt,  cailal  a hundred  by 
Hosted. 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  county  which  have  (heir 
particular  ' liberties,'  exempt  from  the  jnn?idic!ion  of  the 
county  magistrates.  They  arc  as  follows: — 1.  The  county 
of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  in  St.  Augustine  Lathe,  li. 
The  city  of  Rochester,  and— HI.  The  Iwrough  of  Maid 
stone,  both  in  Aylesford  I.,athe.  IV.  Tlie  Liberty  of  Rom- 
noy  Marsh,  comprehending  the  hundreds  of  Lang]>orl.  St 
Marlin  Pountnuy.  and  Wurth,  and  part  of  Ihe  hundreds  of 
Aloesbridge,  Nowchurah,  and  StrtH'l,  and  of  the  l>arony  of 
Bircholt,  all  in  Shepway  Lathe.  The  Marsh  is  under  the 
jurisilictioti  of  its  own  bailiff  and  jurats.  V.  The  Liberty 
of  the  Cinque-Ports,  which  is  partly  in  this  county  and 
partly  in  Sussex.  The  part  which  is  in  this  (Xiunty  c<>m 
preheiids — 1.  Sandwich,  inclutltiig  the  borough  of  .Sand 
wicli;  theville  of  Sarr,  in  (he  jwrish  nf  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  vilie  uf  Ram.sgate.  in  (he  parish  of  St.  I.Awrence.  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet ; the  town  and  imrish  of  Deal,  the  parish  of 
Waliner,  and  part  of  that  of  Woodnesborough.  near  Sand- 
wich ; and  the  parish  of  Fotxlw  icU,  near  Canterbury,  all  in 
St.  Augustine  I.athe:  2.  Dover,  including  the  town  of 
Dover,  with  part  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Charlton 
and  lIoiighBiii,  the  parish  of  Kingawould,  between  Dover 
and  Deal,  ai^  tho  town  and  parish  of  St.  John,  Mareata* 
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parishes  uf  Birdiinjjlon,  St.  Petor's,  an«l  Wowi,  ur  ! 
Wai»<li  h«rcli.  iH  TbaneJ ; the  town  ond  part  of  the  pansh  of  j 
Folkestone,  in  Sbepway  Lathe  ; and  the  Iuwd  and  part  of  j 
the  parish  of  Favershaiii,  in  Scray  Lathe.  All  ihe^M?,  except 
Kaverjiham  attd  Folkeatone,  are  in  St.  Augustine  Lathe:  3.  I 
Hyilio,  including  the  town  and  parish  of  Hythe,  and  part  i 
of  llic  parish  of  West  Hythe,  in  Shepway  Lathe:  A.  New 
Romney,  includmg  the  town  and  parish  of  New  Romney, 
jtiiri  of  the  parishes  of  Ohl  Romney,  Appledoro  (in  Srray 
I.aihc),  Brcnzei,  Ivechurcli  or  Ivychurih.  .Snargate  ntid 
part  of  Brotohill.  all  near  Rnmiicy,  and,  except  Appledore, 
ill  iShepway  Lithe:  6.  Rye.  the  liberty  of  which  includes 
in  this  county  the  town  of  Tenlerdon,  in  the  Lithu  of  Scray. 
,C»NQl'H-PoHT».l 

The  Lberty  of  Hastings  formerly  included  in  this  county 
tho  parish  of  Beaksbourii,  near  Canterbury  (Su  Augustine 
loathe),  and  the  hamlot  or  ville  of  Grange,  or  Grench,  in 
Gillingham  parish,  near  Chatham,  in  Ayleshml  Lathe:  but 
these  were  separated  from  it  bv  the  statute  61  Geo.  III.,  c. 
36. 

Several  other  places,  though  not  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  magistrates,  arc  not  timler  the  constables  of 
the  hundred,  but  have  constables  of  their  own. 

Tlicro  arc  in  the  county  two  cilio'«.  Canterbury  and  Ro- 
chti.iter  ; the  Cinquo-Rorui  of  l>)ver,  Hythe,  New  Romney, 
and  Sandwich;  tho  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Greenwich 
(including  Deptfurd  and  Woulwichg  Chaiiiain  and  Maid* 
.stone,  and  eighteen  other  market-towns,  v\z.  Ashford. 
Bromley,  Cranhruok,  Darifunl,  Deal,  Favershani,  Folke- 
stone. (iravesend,  lAdd.  Margate,  Milton,  Ramsgate,  Sevon- 
oaks,  Sbeernoss,  Sittingbournc  (held  monthly),  Tenterdon, 
TonbridgeurTunhridge,  and  Westerham.  There  is  a market 
held  at  long  intervals  at  Elehain,  or  Eiliam,  on  the  Lesser 
Stour,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forfSituro  of  the  charter ; and 
there  were  formerly  markets  at  Aylesfurd,  St.  Mary  Cray, 
Eltliam.Guiidhurst.Lenhara.Towri  Mailing,  (^ueon  borough, 
Smarden.  Wrutham,  and  Wyu.  Of  s<ime  of  these  places  an 
account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Ashford;  AvtasroRD;  CA:r- 
TSRUURY ; Chatham  ; Dkal  ; Dover  ; Greenwich  (under 
which  Deptford  is  included);  Maidstone;  Mardate; 
Kausgate  ; Rochester;  Sandwich;  Skeerness;  Wool- 
wich.] The  others  we  shall  notice  here. 

Hythe  is  locally  in  Hythe  hundreil.  in  the  lathe  of  Shepway, 
66  miles  from  London.  It  is  called  in  anticiil  records  Het  he, 
and  in  Domesday  Hcdc,  from  the  Saxon  byS,  a haven.  Tins 
town  is  supposed  tu  owe  its  origin  to  the  decay  of  West 
Hythe  and  Lympne.  or  Limno  (the  Portus  Lemanis  of  tlio 
Antonine  Itinerary),  which  are  now  both  inland.  It  was 
early  a place  of  importance,  being  one  of  the  Cinque-Ports, 
and  having  once  had.  according  to  l.,eland,  a fair  abbey  and 
four  parish  churches.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  town  experienced  such  heavy  calamities, 
pestilence,  cunllagralion,  and  shipwreck,  that  they  contem- 
plated abandoning  the  place : but  the  king  bv  the  grant  of 
a liberal  charter  indu<^  them  to  remain.  *rhe  parish  of 
St  Leonard,  Hythe,  which  coincides  wilR  the  Cinque-Porl, 
conlain.s  860  acre*,  and  hud  in  1831  a population  of  ‘J287, 
of  which  scarcely  any  part  was  agricultural.  The  town, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  a stoop  hill  or  cliff,  about  half  a mile 
from  the  shore,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  parallel 
to  the  sea,  with  some  smaUer  ones  branching  from  it  »r 
parallel  tu  it  The  lownhail  and  market-place  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  church  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
above  the  town;  it  is  a cross  church,  very  antient  with  a 
west  tower.  Some  of  the  western  part  of  tho  church  is  of 
Norman  architecture:  the  eastern  part  is  early  English,  of 
remarkably  good  design  and  execution;  this  |>art  of  the 
church  has  bold  buttresses,  and  under  it  a remarkably  fine 
tmied  crypt.  There  are  two  honpitals,  or  altiishousos,  in 
ythc,  of  antient  foundation.  There  are  barracks  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  a small  theatre,  and  a public  library  and 
reading-room.  Tho  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  corporation 
of  Hythe,  underthe  Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  four 
aldermen  or  iurats,  and  twelve  councillors.  Hythe  for- 
merly retunicn  two  members  to  parliament,  by  ilie  Reform 
Art  It  sends  only  one.  The  parliamcDiary  borough  includes 
the  municipal  b^ugh,  the  Liberty  of  the  town  of  Folke- 
stone, and  the  parishes  of  West  Hythe,  Saltwood,  Cheriton, 
and  Folkestone,  and  part  uf  that  of  Newington.  Those 
limits  include  the  watering-place  of  Sandgnte.  The  living 
of  Hythe  is  a perpetual  curacy  united  wuh  the  rectory  of 
Saltw'(x)d;  their  joint  annual  value  w 784/..  with  a glebe- 
house  , they  are  m the  diocese  of  C^terbury,  but  exempt 


iVom  the  arcluloacon's  visitation.  There  wore  in  1833  in 
the  isirisli  ien  duy-sctiuois  with  197  children  ; two  day  und 
Sunday  national  schools  with  238  children,  and  two  Sun- 
day-schools with  137  chiMren. 

About  a mile  north  of  Hythe  are  the  ruins  of  Saltwood 
casile  ; the  outer  walls,  which  are  partly  remaining,  enclose 
an  (dliptiral  area  of  tliroc  acres.  Tbese  walls  were  strength- 
ened by  several  s<{uare  or  circular  towers,  now  much  dila- 
pidated. Thu  keep,  or  gate-house,  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely rt-buHt  by  Courtenay,  archbishop  uf  Canterbury,  in 
the  tune  orRichard  11.,  is  now  occupiuu  as  a I'ann-hou.sc. 

Now  Romney,  in  the  lathe  of  Shepway,  is  situated  near 
the  sea,  in  Romney  Marsh,  and  is  70  miles  from  London. 

The  name  appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  The  etyuiulogy 
given  by  Lye  u Rumen-ea,  from  Ruin«,  wide,  spreading, 
q.ii.  the  spreading  water  or  marsh.  Perhaps  it  may  be  from 
Ruineii-exe,  ‘ the  island  in  the  flat  or  marsh,’  a spot  sulli- 
cieiitly  elevated  from  the  surrounding  marsh  to  be  dry 
being  termed  an  island,  or  ' ey,’  by  the  Saxons.  New 
Romney  appears  to  have  risen  before  the  time  of  Edward 
. the  (Jonfesi^or,  from  the  decay  of  Old  Romney  (mure  lulaml), 

I the  haven  of  which  was  doserte«l  by  thi-  ^ea.  The  haven  of 
I New  Romney  being  commodious  ami  well  frvi|ucnted,  tho 
I town  became  important,  and  was  made  one  of  tho  rinquo- 
^ ports,  iwrbaps  m the  place  of  Old  Romiii-i,  which,  with 
Lydd,  Dengo  Marsh  (extending  to  Deiigu  Ness),  and  Os- 
wardestune,  were  added  to  it  as  subordinate  uiciubers.  Hut 
the  Rolher,  which  then  entered  llie  sea  at  tins  place  and 
formed  its  harbour,  having  forsaken  lU  channel  (in  the 
roien  of  Edward  I.),  the  harbour  was  choked  up  with  beach, 

^ and  the  town  went  to  decay,  lii  its  flourishing  time  it  U 
said  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  to  have 
hail  five  parish  chun-bes,  as  well  as  a priory  ami  an  lii-spiuit, 
of  both  which  there  arc  some  remains.  At  present  it  is  an 
in>igniflcaat  place,  built  on  a sod  of  giaiel  and  sand, 
slightly  ulcvateil  above  the  surrounding  country.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  wide  well  paved  street,  with  n market-house 
and  a hall,  or  brotherhood-house,  in  which  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  commons  of  tho  Cm({Ue-Poris  ficquently  hold 
their  sittings.  There  is  a weekly  market  and  one  yearly 
fair.  The  parinh  comprehends  -232U  acres,  and  had.  in 
1831,  a population  of  983.  The  church  is  a very  ancient 
ami  handsoiiic  building^.  The  luwcr  part  of  the  tower  ami 
part  of  the  nave  are  of  Norman  architecture  and  of  good 
cuinposition ; the  upper  part  of  the  tower  ia  of  early  Eng- 
lish, and  the  remaining  |>ari  chiefly  of  decorated  English 
cliaracter,  with  large  and  fine  windows.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  uf  Canterbury,  oxeuipt  from  the 
arclidoat'oirs  visitation,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  101/., 
with  a glebe-house  not  lit  for  residence,  in  the  gil\  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

There  wore,  in  1823,  two  inhint  or  dame  schools,  with 
26  scholars, two  day-schools  with  6u  scholars,  and  one  national 
day  and  Sunday  scliool  with  ) 42  children.  Up  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Refurm  Act.  Romney  returned  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  Huumi  of  Ckmimons;  these,  like  the  other 
memliers  for  the  Cinque-Ports,  were  alyied  ‘ barons.*  The 
tir<«t  return  of  inembera  from  tho  town  was  in  tlie  reign  of 
Edward  1.  It  was  disfraiii-hiNed  by  the  Reform  Act ; and 
ia  one  uf  the  polling-places  for  East  Kent. 

At  the  village  of  Dymchurcli,  about  four  miles  north-cast 
of  New  Romney,  along  the  shore  of  Romney  Marsh,  ia  n 
sea-wall  or  omluirkiuenl  of  earth  mure  than  llirtH.' milcii  in 
length,  by  which  the  marsh  is  preserved  from  the  mumiulion 
oflhesea.  It  is  called  Dyim-hurch  wall.  Ita  perpendicular 
height  varies  from  flBeen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  general 
level  of  the  marshes  : at  the  side  next  the  sea  it  has  a slope 
of  a hundred  yanls:  the  w idth  of  the  top  varies  from  nfu*en 
to  thirty  feet.  There  are  sluices  through  it  for  draining 
the  marshes.  Old  Romney,  from  the  decay  of  which  New 
Romney  arose,  is  now  a mere  village  with  a population  of 
1 1 3 persons. 

Bromley  is  in  Bromley  and  Rcekenbam  hundred,  in  the 
lathe  of  Sutton  at  Hone,  and  near  the  Ravensbuurne  River, 
lU  miles  from  London  Bridge.  Brumloy  parish  comaiii» 
4G30arie>s  and  had  in  1831  a population  of  4002.  Tl>> 
town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  with  neat  weil- 
buill  houses,  ami  having  a murket-housc  in  the  middle  ot 
the  town  sup{a>rtcd  mi  wooden  pillars.  The  church  con- 
tains the  munumenU  uf  Dr.  Haukesworth,  Dr.  Zachary 
Pearce,  bishop  of  Rocliester.  and  several  others.  The  oisliop 
of  Rochester's  palace  at  Bromley  is  a plain  brick  mansion, 
rebuilt  a.d.  1777.  In  the  palace  garden  is  a chalybeate 
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■pnng,  ' St  Blaise’s  well,’  of  some  repute.  There  is  a well* 
endowed  hospital  or ’Cullege,’ roim<le<l  in  1666  for  clergy- 
men's wklowa,  and  since  rourh  enlarged;  there  are  now 
forty  widows  in  the  establishment.  The  buildings  surround 
two  quadrangular  courts;  there  is  a elia]>el,  and  a chaplain 
is  attached  to  the  foundation.  There  are  some  dissenting 
roeoiing-houses.  Then;  is  a market  on  Thursday,  at  which, 
on  the  third  Thursday  in  each  month,  much  business  is 
done  in  i-attlo  ; there  aru  also  two  cattle  fairs.  The  linng 
of  Brumley  is  a per|voiual  curacy  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
dcttounry  of  Rocbe>ter,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  deun  and  chap- 
ter of  the  cathedral  of  that  see:  its  clear  yearly  value  is  | 
160/.  'Fhere  were  in  Bromley,  in  IB33,  two  day  and  Sun* , 
day  national-scliools,  one  with  lOU  boys,  and  anotiior  with  . 
00  girls ; 15  children  of  each  sex  were  clothed  from  an  an*  | 
tieiu  endowment.  Bromley  is  one  of  the  |>olling-places  for 
the  western  division  of  (he  county  of  Kent.  | 

Crunbrook.  the  principal  town  in  (he  Weald  of  Kenl,  is 
in  the  hundred  of  Cranbrookin  (he  lathe  of  Scruy,  48  milei)  < 
from  London  Bridge.  The  parish  (sjmprehcnds  1U.-16U  acres, ' 
and  had  in  1831  a population  of  3844.  about  half  agricultural.  i 
The  town  of  Cranbrook  is  irregularly  built.  The  church  is 
a large  and  handsome  edifice  in  ilie  perpendicular  style, 
witii  guwl  buttresses  and  flue  windows;  it  is  advantageously 
situated  on  a small  eminence  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Thoro  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Cranbrook 
was  once  the  centre  of  the  clothing  trade  inlroduceil  by 
the  Mernings,  whom  the  policy  of  Edward  HI.  induced  to 
settle  in  this  country.  Since  the  removal  of  this  branch  of 
industry  to  the  north  and  west  of  England,  Cranbrook  has 
bevn  a mart  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour* 
liuod,  es*i>ecially  hops.  The  market,  tvhich  is  now  held  on 
Wednesday,  U chiefly  for  corn  and  hops;  every  fortnight 
there  is  a catllc-market.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  ihc 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  annual 
value  of  163/.,  with  a glebe-house.  Tliere  were,  in  1633, 
eleven day-»chools{lwooflhera endowed)  with  299  scholar*; 
and  six  Sunday-schools  with  449  children.  In  the  parish 
of  Cranbrook  are  the  ruins  ofSissinghurst,  a fine  mansion 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Baker  family.  From  having 
heon  used  as  a French  prison  during  one  of  the  wars  of  the 
last  century,  it  acquired  the  inapjimpriate  name  of  Bissing- 
hurst  Castie.  In  the  hamlet  of  Milkhouse  Street,  in  this 
parish,  are  the  remains  of  an  antieiit  chapel  dedicateil  to 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Cranbrook  is  one  of  the  polling  stations 
fur  the  western  division  of  thu  county. 

Dartford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Axton,  Durlfurd,  and  Wil- 
mington, in  the  lathe  of  Suttun-at-Hone.  It  is  on  the  river 
Darent,  from  which  it  gets  its  name  (in  Suxoii  Darenlford, 
in  Domesday  Turenteford),  about  Uiree  miles  from  its' 
junction  with  the  Thames,  15  miles  from  London  Bridge^ 
on  the  road  to  Dover.  The  great  insurrection  under  Wat  * 
Tyler,  in  thu  reign  of  Richard  II.,  broke  out  here.  Tlic 
parish  contains  4150  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a population 
of  4715,  about  one-tenth  agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a 
narrow  valley,  and  the  principal  street  4s  on  the  line  of  thu  | 
Dover  road.  7^e  church  is  near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  I 
ch«c  to  the  bridge  over  the  Darent.  The  antient  burying- 1 
ground  is  at  tome  distance  eastward  from  the  church,  on  a I 
hill  which  overlooks  the  town;  a new  burial-ground  wo.s  I 
cunsccraterl  a few  years  since.  There  are  several  dissenting  I 
places  of  worship.  The  trade  of  Dartford  is  considerable  ; | 
there  are  chalk-pits  near  (he  town,  and  com,  nil,  p«iw«ler, ; 
and  paper  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  river  Darent,  ‘ 
also  a large  iron  foundry  and  manufactory  of  marhinery.  | 

The  flrst  paper-mill  ereotod  in  this  country  was  at  Dari- 
ford;  it  was  built  by  Sir  John  Spielman,  a Gorman,  wlio 
introduced  the  manufacture,  and  stood  on  thu  site  of  the 
present  powder-mills  : tlte  flrst  mill  established  in  England 
for  rolling  and  titling  iron  was  alio  near  Dartford.  Barges 
from  the  Thames  come  up  to  the  wharf  Iwil-w  the  town. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday ; and  there  is  a yearly  fair.  The  j 
trade  in  (»rn  is  considerable.  The  living  of  Dartford  is  a : 
vicArage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Rocliusier.  of! 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  534/.  with  a glebe-house.  Thera  ' 
were,  in  1633,  nine  day-schools  with  311  children:  one  of  i 
these,  with  bO  scholars,  is  endowed : there  were  two  day  and 
Sunday  national  sch<x>ls  with  about  200  children ; and  three 
Sunday-schools  with  166  children. 

Near  the  town  are  the  mins  of  a nunnery,  founded  a.d. 
1371,  hy  Edward  III.,  for  Augustine  nuns,  but  afterwards 
occupierl  bv  Dumimcan  nuns.  At  the  dissolution  the  priorc;«  ‘ 
and  several  of  tho  mins  were  of  some  of  the  best  and 


I antient  families  of  the  county:  the  revenues  were  theft 
' 400/.  bs.  grosa,  or  380/.  9*.  clear.  The  buildings  were 
' occupied  by  Henry  VIII.,  and,  during  her  progress  in  Kent, 
by  (^ueen  EUzabulb,  as  a royal  residence.  Thu  ph'setit 
remains  are  of  brick  and  consist  of  a large  embaltlutl  gate 
way,  with  somu  adjacent  building,  now  occupied  os  a farm- 
house: the  gardens  and  orchards  occupied  twelve  acres, 
and  were  surrounded  by  a stone  wall  yet  entire.  There  i.s 
an  almshouse  at  Dnriford,  formerly  an  hospital  for  lepers. 

-Kaversliam  is  loriiHy  situate  in  the  hundret!  of  Favor 
sliuin  in  the  lathe  of  ^ray,  but  ha.s  a separate  juri.sdiction. 
being  a meiiiber  of  Dover,  one  of  the  Cinque-Ports.  It  is 
on  a stream  running  inio  the  East  Swale,  and  just  to  the 
left  of  (ho  road  to  Dover,  47  iiidt-s  from  Lfiiidon  Bnd;;e.  T» 
appears  to  have  been  a place  of  some  note  before  the  time 
of  Stephen,  who  built  and  undowed  here  an  abbov  for 
Cluniac  monks,  in  which  himself,  liisqueen  Matilda,  and  Ins 
eldest  Kon  Eustace  of  Bmilsiguo  wore  biiri«l.  This  obliey 
VVO.S  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  in  the  hands  of  the  Bene- 
dictine onlcr:  its  rovomio  was  355/.  I5«.  'Id,  gross,  or  2b6/. 
I2jt.  dear.  Some  portions  of  the  outer  walls  remain. 
.At  the  dissolution  the  remains  of  King  SieplK*n  were  thrown 
into  thu  river,  fur  the  sake  of  the  leaden  eofliii  in  which  they 
were  contained. 

The  parish  of  Favershain  comprehends  2270  acres,  and 
had  in  1831  a population  of  4429,  less  than  one-tenth  agri 
cultural.  The  population  of  thu  adjacent  parish  of  Presiori, 
a village  which  joins  Farursham  town,  was  ui  the  same  lime 
675  The  town,  which  hasb(*en  much  improved  in  the  lust 
ImlfcenUiry,  consists  principally  of  four  streets  forming  an 
irregular  cross,  aud  having  the  guildhall  and  niarket-placu 
in  the  centre.  The  church,  which  is  a large  cruciform 
structure  of  flint,  has  some  portions  in  thu  dccora(e<l  Eng- 
lish style;  nthcr  piirtions  are  of  later  date.  There  is  a 
light  tower  at  (he  west  end,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  and 
sunnounlfid  by  an  octagonal  spiro.  There  are  an  as.'serabty- 
ru->m  and  a theatre.  Faversham  is  a |>ort,  and  has  an  cxcise- 
otfice  and  cusiom-honse.  Tho  creek  or  arm  of  tho  Swalu  on 
which  the  town  stands  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons, 
-eveml  coasting  vessels  belong  to  the  port.  Oials  from  the 
North  of  Kiiylarid  end  timber  from  the  Baltic  are  imported. 
Tlio  exports  are  chiefly  agricultural  produce,  corn,  hops, 
fruit,  and  wool,  which  are  sent  to  l.,und>>n  by  hoys.  There 
is  no  manufacture  now  except  of  gunpowder  and  cement 
on  a small  scale.  Tho  oyster  fishery,  which  is  an  important 
branch  of  indutlry,  employs  about  250  adult  males.  The 
oyster  flsherraen  and  dredgennen  form  an  incorporated  com- 
pany. The  inarkcU  are  on  Wednesday  and  Satuidav 
there  are  a monthly  coUle-markoi  and  an  Qimiml  fair.  The 
council  of  the  borough  of  Faversham,  under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  consists  of  four  aldermen  or  jurats  and  twelve 
cimncillors.  Tho  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Cnniurbu^.  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  342/., 
with  a gielie  housu.  1’hero  were  in  *1833  a well  endowed 
grammar-school,  with  12  scholars;  a national  school  with 
185  children;  and  twenty-ono  other  day-schools,  with  640 
children;  two  boarding-schools  with  105  children;  and 
three  Sunday  «;hools  with  452  children.  There  are  several 
dissenting  meeting-houses. 

Folkestone  is  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Folkestone  in 
Shu)>way  latlin,  70  miles  from  London,  hut  has  senaraie 
jurisdiction,  being  a member  of  the  Cinque-Poit  of  lK.<vcr. 
It  was  early  a place  of  some  importance : the  Romans  had  u 
t iwer  here  on  a high  bill,  of  the  carih-works  or  entreiich- 
nienis  of  which  there  are  yot  sumo  remains.  By  tiiu  Saxon.H 
it  was  called  Folccslane  ; in  Domesday,  Fulchesian.  There 
was  a monastory,  which  liad  been  destroyed  by  (he  Danes 
during  or  before  the  time  of  Athelstan.  There  was  also  a 
castle  built  by  the  Saxon  kings  of  Kent,  and  rebuilt  by  tho 
Normans,  which  has'been  in  later  times  nearly  all  destroyed, 
with  tho  cliff  on  which  it  stood,  by  tho  encroachments  of  the 
sea.  All  that  remains  is  a small  part  of  the  wall  near  the 
church. 

Thu  parish  of  Fulkestono  compieliends  in  all  4360  acres, 
ofwhicli  680  are  in  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  towir 
the  population  in  1831  consisted  of  4296  )>o  sons,  of  whom 
3638  were  in  tho  town.  Folkoslono  is  situated  on  the  sho  >* 
of  tho  English  Ghamiel,  partly  in  a hollow  between  two 
cliffs,  and  jiarilv  on  tho  west  cliff.  ITic  streets  are  narrow 
steep,  and  indiAorently  paved.  The  harbour,  owing  to  tho 
accumulation  of  shingle,  is  not  capable  of  nfliirding  anchor- 
ai;u  to  many  vessels.  Many  Lials  belong  to  it,  which  aro 
engaged  in  the  mackerel  and  herring  fisheries.  Tlie  church, 
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*\wn  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  ts  a crow  churrh 
of  uarly  Rii(;Usb  eharactur,  having  a tower  in  the  centre 
».ui>[)orted  by  sivonK  piers.  Thu  western  end  was  partly 
blown  cldwn  by  a hurricane  in  LX.H-embcr,  17U5,  and  when 
I'ubviilt  the  dimensions  were  conlraeied.  There  are  three 
dis>>entin^  places  of  worship.  Thete  was  a Benedu-ime 
priory  at  Folkeslone,  originally  aben,  but  afterwards  made 
ileitixen.  \ gatewnv  in  the  wall  and  some  pari  of  the 
foundations  are  all  that  remain  of  this  buiUitil^.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  dull:  fishing  and  smuK^li^g  are  both  on  the 
decline.  The  market  i»  on  Thursday,  and  there  i»  one 
yearly  fair.  The  council  under  the  Municipal  Kefonu  Act 
consi''t.s  of  four  alderumn  or  jurats  ami  twelve  eouucillora. 
The  market-honso  ai.d  the  guildhall  have  been  lately 
rebuilt.  The  living  is  a iicrpctual  curacy,  in  the  iliocese 
and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
nf  1«5/.  There  were,  in  ] 83.1,  one  infant-school,  with  60 
children  ; twidve  dame-schools,  with  251  scholars;  six  day 
or  bonnbng  and  day  schools,  with  2-12  children;  and  four 
Sunday-srhtioU,  with  191  children.  Dr.  WilUnm  Harvey 
was  bom  at  Folkestone. 

Folkestone  was  by  the  Reform  Act  made  part  of  the 
]!arliamentar)'  borough  of  Hylhe. 

The  village  of  Sandgate,  which  is  partly  in  Folkestone 
pari>h,  is  a place  of  soine  resort  as  a balhing-plaix*.  There 
is  a ca.stlo  at  Sandgalc.  budt  by  Henry  VIII.,  probably  on 
the  site  of  a more  antient  one, 

Gravesend  U on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  locally  in 
the  hundreil  of  Tcillingtrough,  in  the  kthe  of  Avlesfonl, 
22  miles  from  Iy»nd<m  Budge  through  Daitford.  The 
we«tern  part  of  the  town  is  in  the  parish  of  Gravci»end,  the 
exsiern  in  that  of  Miliun.  In  the  time  of  Uichard  II. 
Gravesend  W'as  burned,  atid  must  of  the  pdiabitunts  carried 
into  captivity  by  a squadron  of  French  galleys.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIH.  two  platforms  wero  raised  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  town,  and  a blockhouse  at  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  to 
guanl  the  pas>age  of  the  river. 

The  pari-*h  of  Gravesend  comprehends  630  acres,  with  a 
populatiiin.  in  1831,  of  5097  ; Mdton  contains  650  acres, 
with  a population  of  4348:  making  together  1280  acres, 
with  a population  of  9-145.  Gravesend  lias  of  late  years 
become  a gn-at  place  of  resort  for  visitors  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved:  the  old 
town  i.s  h«iwe%er  still  mean  and  irregular.  Two  piers 
have  heen  erected  for  landing  passengers,  and  a convenient 
bathing-house  for  visitor*.  'There  are  a library,  concert- 
room,  ibuatre,  and  gardens.  The  country  round  Gravesend 
is  pleasant,  and  the  view  from  the  M'linimill  Hill,  above 
tho  town,  extensive,  Th«  rhim-h,  which  is  tu«ir  thecentre 
of  the  tow  n,  is  a neat  spn  nous  brick  budding : there  are  a 
chapel  of  ease  and  sevi-ul  di-ssoiumg  places  of  worsliip. 
Milton  church  is  near  the  east  end  of  the  town. 

Formerly  vessels  sailing  fn>m  the  (Hirt  of  l.,ondou  were 
obliged  to  stop  at  GravoM'iid  to  lake  their  clearances.  Out* 
wanl-bound  Indiamen  still  take  in  fresh  pruvisiona  here: 
seamen  going  out  provide  themselves  with  aloj>s.  There  arc 
emiftidurablc  lime-works  and  hrlck-fieUls  about  the  town, 
and  a great  quantity  of  land  in  the  neiglibourhoud  i*  occupied 
by  market -ganlenors.  who  raise  vegetables,  especially  aspa- 
ragiiA,  for  tho  supply  of  the  London  markets.  Many 
ve-sels  arc  employed  in  fishing;  and  some  rope-making 
and  ship-building  arc  carried  on.  The  resort  of  visitors  from 
the  metropolis  to  Gravesend  during  tlie  summer  season  is 
icry  great,  owing  to  the  cheapnessof  steam-boat  conveyance 
and  its  couv:micnt  distance  from  J>oiulon.  The  market  is 
on  Wedne.sday  and  Saturday,  the  former  for  corn.  The 
canal  which  unites  the  Medway  and  the  Tliame.s  enters 
the  latter  near  Gravesend.  This  town  isone  of  the  polbng- 
platos  for  West  Kent.  There  is  a fort  at  Gravesend, 
muimting  sixteen  guns. 

The  living  of  Gravesend  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  3o7A  ; that  of  Milton  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  .1.»D/.;  both  of  them  are  in  the  diocese  and  urch- 
rleaconry  of  Rochesu  r. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  pari.shes  of  Gravesend  and  Milton 
were  incnrporaterl  by  yueen  Elizabeth.  By  the  Municipal 
Uoform  Act  the  borough  was  divi>led  into  two  wards:  it 
huK  R jurats  or  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  There  wero, 
in  1833,  in  the  two  parishes,  two  infant  or  dame  schools, 
with  74childron;  two  national  sclnwls,  with  180  chilclren ; i 
one  endmvud  day-scliool,  with  34  children  : seventeen  other  ! 
day-sch«>ols,  with  44  9 children;  seven  boarding-schools,  with  j 
165  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  559  children.  I 


Lydd,  or  IJd.  is  in  the  hundre<l  of  T.an7)K)rt,  in  the  latbo 
of  Shepway.  I'lic  hundreil  is  one  of  thu.>,e  included  in  the 
liberty  of  Romney  Muf'^h ; but  Lyild  is  a corporate  town, 
and  a member  of  tho  cinque-purl  of  Now  Uoinney.  from 
which  it  18  distant  about  three  mile*.  The  name  is  written 
ill  antient  icmrds  Hlyda,  and  is  supjiosed  to  l>o  a corruption 
of  the  Latin  liUut,  ‘ a shore,’  a name  rorrespomliug  to 
il8  siluaiion.  It  is  upon  the  tongue  of  land,  the  termination 
of  w Inch  is  Denge  Ne?s,  about  two  miles  from  the  »ca ; but 
it  it  probable  that  the  sea  oikmi  came  netiror  to  it.  Tho 
parisii  cuniprchends  i I.G60  acres,  witha  }H>pulation,  in  )8.3i, 
of  1357,  more  than  half  of  which  was  agricultural.  The 
town  euiixi.-is  of  houses  irregularly  built  on  an  open  Hat. 
and  from  lU  being  quite  nut  of  any  thoroughfare,  and  from 
[ ihu  decline  of  the  contraband  tragic,  by  which  it  was  for* 

I mcrly  suniiorted,  it  is  n dull  decayed  place.  The  church  is  a 
large  Iniiiding,  with  a due  lower  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
and  crocketlctl  pinnaclos.  The  market  is  on  Thursday : the 
chief  ctnpluyiiU’Ui  of  the  townsmen  is  in  dshing.  The  cor- 
poration. which  ia  left  untouched  bv  tho  Municipal  Reform 
.Act,  consists  of  u imilifT,  jurats,  and  freemen.  The  bailiff 
and  jurats  are  justices  m the  borough,  which  is  ni-exlen- 
sivo  with  the  parish.  The  living  is  a virurngc.  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury,  exempt  from  the  archdeuctui’s  vim- 
tatiun,  of  the  clear  y«.ftirly  value  of  I247f.,  with  a glebo-huuiw. 
Tlicru  was.  in  1h33.  only  one  school  in  the  (mnsh.  a national 
school,  of  1 16  children,  with  a lending  Iilirary  atlaclied. 

On  the  point  of  IX-nge  Ness  is  a lighthouse  1 10  feet 
high,  and  a smuil  furl.  'Tliere  i»  a spn  ig  of  fresh  water  on 
tins  point,  who  h is  C4>vered  by  the  ;>c‘a  very  tide. 

Milton,  sometimes  disiinguisheil  as  N ilton-next-Silling- 
bourne,  is  in  tho  hundreil  of  Milton  and  in  the  latlie  of 
Scray,  on  a creek  or  arm  of  the  Swale,  39^  miles  fruiii 
London. 

This  town  was  a demesne  of  the  8a.xon  kings,  who  are 
said  to  have  had  a palace  in  the  ncigbbourluiud.  In  thu 
struggle  of  the  Danish  chiefiain  liastin.'js  with  Alfred  the 
Grea',,  the  Danes  furme«l  an  encampment  here.  tlK‘  remains 
of  which  yet  exial,  under  the  name  of  Castle  Rough,  from 
its  Iiolng  overgrown  with  trees  and  underwood.  The  town 
was  burned  by  Earl  Godwin  during  his  quarrel  with  Edwanl 
the  Confessor,  but  ru>>e  to  iiiiportunce  again  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror,  'i'hc  parish  compreliends  2340  acres,  and 
had.  in  1831,  a population  of  2233,  of  w hich  about  an  eighili 
is  agricultural.  The  town  is  on  the  side  of  a hill  stuping 
down  to  the  crei^k,  and  is  ill  built.  The  busmens  of  the 
place  arises  from  its  oyster  fishery,  and  from  its  being  the 
port  of  communication  with  London  for  tl>e  surrounding 
agricultural  district.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the 
anticut  court-huuMi  for  hulding  the  manor  courts  and  public 
meetings,  with  the  town  gaol  beneath.  The  market  is  on 
Suiurday,  and  there  is  one  yuiu'ly  fair.  Much  corn  is 
shipped  liere.  Tlie  church,  which  U to  the  norib  of  the 
town,  is  chiefly  in  the  decorated  English  style;  it  is  large 
and  handsome,  with  an  crabattle<l  tower  at  thu  west  end. 
Tho  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  256/.  with  a gltdiu- 
hoUKU. 

Theiowere  in  the  parish,  in  183.3,  seven  infant  or  dame 
schouU,  containing  140  children;  three  day-schools,  with 
163  children;  one  day  and  Sunday  national  school,  with 
150  children,  partly  supported  by  endowment;  and  one 
Sunday-school,  with  152  ciiildren. 

Sevennaks,  in  the  hundred  of  Codsheath  and  the  lathe 
of  Suiton-at'Hone,  is  on  the  Hastings  roail,  24  miles  from 
I>indoii.  This  town,  called  in  an  antient  docuinoiU  Seovan- 
area,  received  its  name  fruin  seven  oak  trees  winch  once 
occupied  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  stands.  The 
parish  comprehends  an  areo  of  6790  acres  (of  which  1910 
are  in  the  liburiy  of  Riverhead,  and  321U  in  the  Weald 
liberty),  with  a population  of  4709;  about  one-third  agri- 
cultural. Tlie  town  is  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of 
the  chalk  marl  and  greensand  range  of  high  lands,  in  the 
midst  of  a fertile  and  well  cultivated  district.  It  is  welt 
I built,  and  contains  a number  of  good  houses.  Tho  churrh 
is  spacious  and  elegant,  and,  from  its  aiiualioii  on  an  emi- 
I nence,  forms  a con^icuous  object;  it  is  chiefly  in  the  per- 
' ijcmiicular  style.  'Tliere  are  several  dissenting  inecting- 
i houses.  At  the  south  end  of  the  town  is  the  grannnar- 
school,  which  has  a good  endowment  • there  is  also  a large 
range  of  almshouses;  both  thew*  instituiiuns  owe  tlieir 
origin  to  Sir  W illiaiu  de  Sevotioke,  a foundling  brought 
up  by  somo  charilable  j'crsons  iu  this  town,  from  which  he 
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took  hU  name.  Tliero  arc  two  other  well  endowed  schools, 
founded  by  Lady  Margaret  Boswell,  with  a handsome 
school-house  lately  rebuilt.  The  mnrkcl-housc  is  an  old 
building,  in  which  the  county  assizes  were  held  frequently 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  uccoaiunally  since.  The 
market  is  on  Satunlay.  chiefly  for  corn : there  is  a monthly 
mule  market ; andalso  two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  some  silk- 
nulls  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  living  is  n vicarage  and 
sinecure  rectory,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  935f., 
u illi  a glcbe*hou»e. 

Near  Sevenoaks  is  Knowle  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  Sir  William  de  Sevonoke’s  gram- 
mar-school .31  lK>ys(ii  on  the  fountialion) ; in  Lady  BuswcU’s 
schools,  21S  children  of  both  sexes;  and  in  thirteen  other 
day  or  boarding  and  day-schools,  409  children.  There  were 
four  Sunday-schools,  with  397  children,  three  of  them  with 
lending  libraries  attached. 

Sitlingbourno  is  in  the  hundred  of  Milton  and  the  laihe 
of  Scray,  40  miles  from  i^ondon  on  the  road  to  Canterbury. 
The  parish  contains  12GU  acres,  and  had,  in  IH31,  a popu- 
lation of  2192,  about  one-eighth  agricultural.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  main  street.  There  are  some  good  inns,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  place  depends  in  a great  degree  on  tlio 
pas«age  of  travellers  between  London  and  Dover.  The 
cliurch  is  a spacious  edifice,  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower  ann  the  external  walls,  since  a.d.  1762,  when  it 
was  accidentally  burnt.  It  has  some  curious  windows  of  de- 
corated character,  atul  some  fine  ones  of  perpendicular  date. 
Queen  Elizaheth  granted,  in  two  successive  charters,  a 
weekly  market  and  two  fairs-  she  also  incorporated  the 
town,  .and  granfeil  the  privilege  of  returning  members  to 
parliament.  Communication  with  [..ondon  is  maintained 
by  hoys  from  a quay  on  Milton  creek  in  this  parish.  Tiie 
weekly  market  has  been  long  discontinued,  the  fairs  re- 
main, and  the  other  privileges  wero  never  exercised.  Tlio 
present  market  is  held  monthly.  Tlio  living  is  a vicarage  > 
in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  | 
yearly  value  of  212/.,  with  a glebe-house.  There  were,  in 
1833,  two  damc-schools,  with  29  children  ; nine  boarding, 
and  (lay  schools,  with  186  children ; one  national  school,  with  ' 
JfiO  children;  and  one  Sundav-.'^chool,  with  233  children. 
Sittiiigbourne  is  one  of  the  polling-places  fur  Ea.>(t  Kent. 

Toiiierdcn  is  locally  in  Ine  hundred  of  Tcntcrden  and 
lathe  of  Scray,  but  ha-n  a separate  jurisdiction,  being  a 
niemlier  of  the  cinque-iHiri  of  Rye.  It  is  55  miles  from 
I.,*>n(lon,  on  the  road  through  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  Rmmicy. 
The  parish  comprehends  96-20  acres,  ami  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  3177,  about  half  agricultural.  The  town 
stand.s  on  an  eminence,  in  a rich  agricultural  district,  uixrn 
which  it  depends:  it  consists  of  one  main  street  along  the 
Romney  road,  and  contains  some  good  houses.  The  churcli 
is  u spacious  and  hamUnme  edifice,  chiefly  of  (lerpendictilar 
chunteter,  having  a lofty  tower  at  the  west  end.  to  which  a 
boacon  was  formerly  attached.  U has  been  a popular  saying 
tliat  ‘ Tenderderi  steeplo  was  the  cause  of  Guociwin  Sands/  ; 
This  ha.s  beeti  supposed  to  originate  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  funds  destined  for  keeping  up  Sandwich  haven  having 
been  applied  to  the  building  of  this  church.  There  arei-ome 
^lis^entlng  place.s  of  worship.  There  is  a townhall.a  modem 
building,  sometimes  ttseil  as  an  assembly-room.  The 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  is  a yearly  fair.  When  the 
clothing  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  this 
town  was  one  of  the  manufacturing  places.  Tenterdon  was 
iiicorpuratcd  by  (lenry  VI.  The  corporation,  under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  4 jurats  or  aldermen  ! 
and  1-2  <-oiiiiciUors.  Tlie  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the  diocese 
and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  177/.  There  were,  in  1833,  a national  school,  with  190 
children,  endowed  with  the  transferred  funds  of  a decayed 
graramar-bchool;  nix  other  day-schooU,  with  127  children; 
and  four  Sunday  kcIiooIs,  with  IHl  children. 

Tunbridge,  or  Tonbridge,  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  Lowey  of 
Tunbridge,  and  in  ihc  lathe  of  Aylosford,  30  miles  from  Lon- 
don, on  the  road  to  Hostings.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror 
a castle  was  built  on  this  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway  by- 
Richard  Filz-Gilbert  (otherwise  RU-liard  du  Tunbridge),; 
afterward-s  earl  of  Clare  ; and  the  town  lose  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  cosllc.  In  the  civil  t^oublc^  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  the  ca.slle  was  l>esiegcd  and  taken  from  its 
owner  Gilbert  Rufus,  carl  of  Clare,  Glo’stur,  and  Jlcitfurd, 
by  Prince  Edw  ard.  During  the  siege  the  garri.^on  burnt 


the  town.  There  was  also  a priory  at  Tunbridge  fouiided 
bv  Richard  de  Clare,  first  earl  of  Hertfonl,  in  tbe  time  of 
Henry  I.,  for  canons  of  St  Augu»tin,  the  revenue  of  which 
at  the  suppres-sion  was  1G3/.  lOf.  3d.  The  pari.-di  compre- 
hends 14,730  acres,  and  has  a population  of  10,380,  about  one- 
fourth  agricultural.  Tlie  tow  n constats  chiefly  of  one  street, 
broad,  partially  paved,  and,  from  ifslieingon  adeclivity.clenn. 
There  are  several  bridges  over  llio  Medway,  which  *U  here 
divided  into  various  arms.  Near  the  principal  bridge  is  a 
wh.-irf,  where  the  limlier  brought  from  the  Weald  is  sent 
down  the  Medway.  Tlie  church,  which  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  a large  and  handsome  fabric,  in  various  styles 
of  architecture,  lucre  is  a free-bchool,  founded  by  Sir 
Andrew  Judd,  and  richly  endowed ; it  has  16  exhibitions  of 
100/.  per  annum  each,  tenable  at  any  college  of  Oxford  or 
Ciambridge,  besides  thirteen  other  exhibitions,  and  a fellow- 
ship at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  There  are  a townhall 
and  market-house.  The  ruins  of  the  c.isllc,  which  are  near 
one  of  the  bridges,  consist  of  an  entranco  gateway.  Hanked 
With  round  towers,  and  tolerably  perfect,  and  of  the  artifi- 
cial mound  on  which  the  ke^  stood ; the  outer  walls  en- 
closed an  urea  of  six  acres.  Tlic  ruins  of  the  priory  consist 
princijially  of  the  refectory,  now  converted  into  a bam. 
There  is  a weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  a monthly  caltle- 
markot,  also  one  yearly  fair.  The  trade  of  (he  town  is  in 
coal  und  timber  brought  from  Maidstone  for  the  supply  of 
the  neighbourhood:  gunpowder  and  wooden  wares  (which 
la.st  take  their  name  from  the  town)  are  made  to  a small 
extent.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  thu  diocese  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Rochester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  763/., 
with  a glebe-house. 

There  were  in  1933  seven  infant  or  dame  sch<x>ls,  wiiti 
272  children ; Judd’s  endowed  graramar-sclwol,  with  lOl) 
boys  (60  of  them  on  the  foundation);  the  ‘ Soulhboruugli 
Free-school,’  with  57  children  ; and  fourteen  other  boarding 
and  day  schools,  with  43U  or  -140  children;  four  day  and 
Sunday  schools  of  the  esrabli^hed  church  (tiro  of  them 
national  schools),  with  392  children,  and  three  Sunday- 
^^chools  with  420  children. 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  between  five  and  six  miles  south 
of  Tunbridge,  upon  the  border  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
part  of  it  being  in  each  county.  It  extends  into  tlie 
parishus  of  Spoldhuist  (Wasiilingstonc  hundred,  lathe  of 
Scray),  and  Frant  (Rotherllcld  hundred,  rape  of  Pevensey, 
Sussex),  but  is  chiefly  in  that  of  Tunbridge.  The  popul.i- 
tiim  cannot  be  given  distinct  from  that  of  the  parishes  in 
which  the  town  is  situated.  Tlie  chalybeate  spring,  to 
which  the  town  owes  its  origin,  was  first  noticed  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  by  Dudley  l<H-d  North,  who  bad  been 
I residing  in  tbe  neighbourhood  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  The  benefit  which  he  derived  from  the  water 
brought  the  spring  into  notice  ; the  wells  were  sunk,  paved, 
and  enclosed,  but  the  visitors  fbuiid  accommodation  atTun- 
bridge  town.  The  water  is  chalybeate,  and  nearly  equal  in 
stren(|;th  to  that  of  Spa,  in  Germany.  The  soil  is  drj’,  and 
the  air  of  the  place  is  healthy,  though  cold.  When  Hen- 
rietta, queen  of  Charles  1.,  visited  the  Wells,  she  and  her 
suite  remained  under  tents.  By  degrees  however  per- 
manent habitations  were  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  wells,  and  at  the  neighbouring  villages  of  South- 
borough  and  Rusthall.  After  the  Restoration  the  nlacv 
rapuUy  increased.  A chapel  wo.s  built  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
dedi(»ted  to  King  CHiarlos  the  Martyr;  a subscription- 
school  wa.s  also  esiablisbed,  and  an  assembly- room,  coffee- 
house, bowling-greens,  and  other  places  of  amusement 
were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  has  much 
increasedof  late  years.  TheAVulU,  properly  socalled,  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  near  them  are  (he  markets,  the 
chapel,  the  assembly-rooms,  and  the  public  walks,  or  parades. 
There  are  a theatre,  libraries,  und  the  other  usual  requisites 
uf  a watering-plac-e.  Different  grouus  of  houses  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Mount  Zion,  Mount  Ephraim, 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Bi<ihon’s  Down.  About  a mile  and  a 
half  south-west  fiom  the  Wells,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
are  the  High  Rocks  wh:ch  present  a striking  and  romantic 
scene.  The  chapel  at  Tunbridge  Wells  has  been  enlarged 
since  its  first  en'cliun,  and  stands  partly  in  each  of  the 
throe  parishes.  There  is  a now  choreh  lately  eroded  in 
Tunbridge  parish,  and  tlioro  arc  some  dissenting  meeting- 
houses.  Tunbridge  Wells  is  famuu.s  fur  toys  and  MmiU 
ni'ticlcs  turned  in  holly,  plum-irce,  chorry-troc,  svcaiuore, 
and  various  foreign  woods. 

Southborough  is  midway  belwee’.i  Tunbridge  (own  ami 
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t)w  WclK  A new  district  church  has  been  erected  here, 
and  llii-ro  is  (as  already  noticed);,  on  endowed  free-schuol. 
The  pluce  ct)nsii<iU  of  a number  of  scaUeretl  houses. 

VN  esterham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Wciterhain,  in  the 
lathe  Ilf  SuUon-atTIunc,  21  miles  from  London,  through 
Hnuulcy.  It  is  near  the  sourre  of  the  Dact'nt,  and  in  the 
valley  of  Iloltncsdale,  between  the  chalk  and  the  ragstone 
liitU  The  parish  has  an  area  of  6740  acres,  and  the 
luiiou  in  IB31  was  1996,  about  two-flfths  agriculuiral.  The 
town  U on  a declivity;  the  principal  street  runs  east  and 
West  on  the  roail  whicli  runs  fioin  MnuLtone  along 
the  \ alley  of  Holme»dale  into  Surrey.  The  church  is  u 
neat  and  tolerably  spacious  building,  chiefly  in  the  |K^rpen' 
dicular  st\Ie:  it  contains  a neat  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of 
Oeneial  Wolfe.  Tliere  arc  one  or  two  dissenting  places  of 
wor^liip.  The  market  is  on  Wednt^Iay,  and  there  is  a 
V'early  callle-fair. 

Thu  living  is  a vicarage  united  with  the  |>arochial  cha- 
f.elry  of  Edetibridge;  they  are  in  the  dio«!S€  and  arch- 
duaemry  of  Ri-chestcr;  their  joint  annual  value  is  COh/., 
with  a ^Iehc-hou»e.  There  were  in  1S33  a national  school 
with  46  girls,  and  five  other  day-M-hools  with  144  children  ; 
two  boarding-schools  with  46  children  ; and  two  Suiulay- 
sclioola  with  96  children. 

Gi-neral  Wolfe  end  Bishop  Hoadlcy  were  natives  of  Wes- 
terham. 

Queenborough,  or  Quinborowe,  is  in  the  liberty  of  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  the  lathe  of  8cray,  46^  miles  from  Lon- 
don, bv  a road  branching  from  the  Dover  road  cdghl  miles 
lieyond  Chatham,  and  leading  into  the  Isle  by  Kill’s  Ferry 
over  the  West  Swale.  Quecnlmrough  (anliuntly  Cyiiing- 
burg)  belonged  totlve  Saxon  kings,  w^o  had  a castle  here, 
on  the  site  of  which  Edward  III.  commenced  a new  and 
more  extensive  fortress.  Edward  made  the  town  a free 
borough,  and  crave  it  the  name  of  Queenborough.  in  honour 
of  his  consort  Philippa.  This  castle  wa.s  demolished  in  the 
time  of  the  (Jommonwealth,  but  the  moat  and  well  point 
out  its  site.  The  well,  after  being  partly  lUlod  up  with  rub- 
bish, was  cicareil  out  and  restored  to  use  in  1725;  it  sup- 
plies the  town  with  water.  (^uei-nborou;;»h  is  a poor  place  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  arc  uependent  on  the 
oyster  fishery;  a few  of  them  po-Bess  boats  of  thedr  own. 
The  houses  form  one  main  .street : the  church  was  originally 
a chapel  to  the  parish  church  of  Minster,  but  js  now 
parochial:  the  interior  is  neat.  Tlierc  is  a guildhall  and 
a small  gaol  umler  it.  Queenliorough  has  a cor|Kjratiun, 
and  until  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  it  relumed  two 
inemhers  to  parliament. 

The  ]ian»h  had  in  1S31  a population  of  796.  The  income 
of  the  corporation  is  derived  from  tho  oyster  fishery,  the 
management  of  which  is  in  Ihor  hands.  The  markets, 
which  are  now  disused,  were  held  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day. The  Viving  U a pci'|>otual  curacy  in  the  diocese  and 
archdeaconry  of  l.anlerbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
66/.,  with  aglebc-house.  There  were  in  lh3.1  a frce-school, 
with  72  rliddren,  five  other  day  scIhkiIss  with  about  100 
children,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  177  children. 

St.  Mary  (.'roy,  the  most  considerable  of  the  villages  which 
take  (heir  name  from  the  river  Cray  (the  others  are  St.  Paul's 
Cray,  Foot’s  Cmy.  and  North  Cray),  in  R’u.xlcy  hundred, 
Sutlon-at  lluiie  lathe,  is  on  a cross-road  which  connects  I be 
Maidstone  and  Hastings  roads,  I3miles  from  l..ondon.  It  had 
(o  merly  a muiket,  but  it  was  discontinued  in  1703  in 
conMiquence  of  the  market-house  liaving  been  blown  down. 
The  population  in  1831  was  906.  Elhain,  or  Elcliam.  is  iii 
Lomngborough  hundred.  Shepway  lathe,  on  the  Leaser 
Stour.  It  was  formerly  u place  of  consetjuence,  though  now 
only  a village.  A market  wa.s  granted  by  Heiirt  HI.,  and 
it  is  still  held  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  years  in  the  market- 
house,  which  is  yet  standing,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
charter.  Tiie  church  has  a Urge  tower  of  early  KiigUsh 
architecture,  with  ai-rmall  leaden  spire.  Population  in  I 8.11, 
1J02.  Kltham  is  in  Blackheath  hundn-d,  Sutt<>n-ut-lluno 
lathe,  eight  mde»  from  London  on  the  Maid^tonu  road.  Here 
Was  a royal  palace  built  at  an  early  but  unknown  period. 
Henry  HI.  kept  Chnslmus  here  a.d.  1270.  Most  of  the 
succi'etling  sovereigns  frequently  resided  here  till  Henry 
but  on  the  nse  of  Greenwich  it  was  deserted.  The 
iirincipal  part  of  the  ymlace  yet  remaining  is  the  nnlient 
liall,  lOU  fL-ul  ions  by  66  broad,  and  60  high,  now  occupieil 
as  a iKirn  or  cow-house : the  windows  now  bncktHl  up  have 
been  extremely  elegant : the  roof  is  of  timber  curioufily 
w rought  and  richly  m-namented.  Tho  area  of  tho  palace  is 


surrounded  bv  a high  Rlono  w all,  and  a broad  deep  moat, 
now  converlcA  into  a garden,  over  which  are  two  bridges. 
Population  in  1831.  2U06,  or  including  the  hamlet  of  Mol- 
liiigham,  2129.  Guudhurst  is  partly  in  Marden  and  ]>artly 
in  Craubrook  hundred,  in  the  Uthc  of  Scray.  The  chuivh, 
which  is  on  a commanding  eminence,  is  a bpacious  fabric, 
with  a low  niiu'sive  western  lower  formerly  crowned  with  a 
lofty  spire.  Goudhurst  was  formerly  one  of  the  clothinsj 
towns  of  the  Weald,  and  had  a weekly  market.  Populaliou 
in  1631,  2768.  Lenham  is  in  Eyliunie  hundre<l,  in  tho 
lathe  of  Aylesfurd,  on  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Ashford 
and  Folkestone.  The  market  was  discontinued  early  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  attempts  since  made  to  revive  it  have 
faileil.  Population  in  1831,  2197.  Town  Mulling,  other- 
wise West  Mailing,  is  m Larkfield  hundred.  lathe  of 
Ayle-iford,  “29  miles  from  London  Bridge,  just  out  of  the 
Maidstone  road.  Here  was  an  aniient  Benedictine  nunnery, 
tho  yearly  value  of  the  possessions  of  whicli  at  (he  dissolu- 
tion wa>  245/.  10s.  2^.  groi^  or  218/.  4s.  clear.  .Many 
pails  of  the  conventual  buildings  are  yet  standing,  espe- 
cially a jiortion  of  the  west  end  of  liie  church,  a beautiful 
sjieeimen  of  Norman  ar>  hiieeture.  There  is  also  at  St. 
l^onard’s,  a lumlet  of  Mailing,  a tower  71  feet  high,  mucU 
resembling  Uic  keep  of  u Nonuaii  castle  ; it  behmgeii  to  $t. 
I..conard's  cha|>cl,  now  de^troveil.  Town  Mailing  church,  a 
hanilMimc  and  spacious  building,  has  a Norman  tower  at 
the  west  end.  Tliere  is  a small  endowed  free-school.  Thy 
market,  held  on  Saturday,  has  not  been  long  diaeontinued. 
Population  in  IP.’tl,  1469.  Smarden  is  in  C.tlehill  hundred, 
in  the  lathe  of  Scray,  in  the  Weald,  nie  tnarket-houTW?  is 
ct  standing.  There  are  one  or  two  dibscnting  nu'eting- 
ouse>.  and  a stnuU  rrec-school.  Population  in  1631.  1177. 
M’roilrnm  is  in  Wrotham  hundred,  in  .Aylcaford  lathe.  21 
miles  from  LoiidiUi.  on  the  Mui<L>tone  road.  It  lies  near 
the  foot  of  the  cliidk  hilU.  The  rhurc-h  is  a large  well-built 
edifice  in  a great  mixture  of  styles.  The  market  was  held 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
principal  streets.  Popnlation  in  1831.  26U1.  Wye  is  in 
Wye  nundred.  in  the  lathe  of  Suray,  about  three  miles 
north-cast  of  Ashford  under  the  chalk  hilN.  Here  was 
before  the  Reformation  a college,  the  buildings  of  whicli, 
forming  a quadrangle  round  an  open  court,  are  used  for  the 

fmrpuMiB  of  two  endowed  S4;hools.  The  market  has  been 
ong  discontinued  Piipulation  in  1831.  1639. 

Besides  the  foregoing  decayed  mnrkcL-towiis,  one  or  two 
villages  claim  notice.  D'wisham  in  Blackheath  hundrul, 
in  the  lathe  of  Sutton  at-Hone,  consists  of  a long  street  of 
good  houses,  cxlcndm;;  about  two  miles  along  thu  Hastings 
road.  Thurc  is  a modern  church  near  the  centre  of  tlie 
town.  Tliere  arc  a grammar-school  and  an  English  scliool, 
both  endowed,  and  an  almshouse.  The  chaiwlry  of  Syden- 
ham is  a part  of  Lewisham  parish,  which  hud  in  18.11  a 
population  of  9669.  BriAudataiison  the  coast,  near  the  North 
rorclaml,  has  ri<^en  into  notice  as  a ualoring-place:  it  is  in 
Riiigslow'  or  Thanet  hundred,  in  St.  Augnstine  lathe.  A 
small  pier  for  thu  protection  of  the  fishing  cruft  was  an 
tieiitly  built  here,  and  the  passage  down  the  cliiT  to  the  sea 
was  defended  by  un  arch,  gates,  and  portcullis;  the  areh  still 
remains.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  chattel  near 
(he  pier,  which  is  now  converlud  into  a dwelling-house. 
There  are  many  goiwl  houses  at  Broadsiairs,  with  librarii-.>i, 
warm  bath.--,  and  other  accommodations.  Many  Human 
(“oins  have  been  found  here  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
and  Riiigslow*  hundred,  hud  an  amitMit  nunnery  destroyed 
hv  the  Danes.  The  church  is  antient,  and  chiefly  of  early 
£nglibh  character : it  is  a cross  church,  with  u tower  ut 
(he  west  end.  Minster  in  Sheppey  (lathe  of  Scray).  had  al«o 
a very  antient  nunnery,  whose  yearly  pc«sen>ions  at  the 
dissolution  wore  valued  at  *29/.  ~s.  ini'/,  gross.  The  gate- 
bim-e  and  part  of  the  church  and  chape!  yet  remain. 

Whilstable,  in  Whitstuble  hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. on  the  (estuary  of  the  Thames,  is  about  bix  miles 
from  Canterbury,  with  which  city  it  coinmuniirates  by  a 
railroad.  It  may  be  considered  ns  the  port  of  Canterbury. 
Hoys  convey  goods  to  and  from  London,  and  colliers  dis- 
charge Iheir  cargiies  here.  The  inhabitant.s  .ore  engaged  in 
the  u)  hter  fishery : in  dredging  f*>r  oysters  round  a rock 
ealleil  ‘ the  l*ndding-pan.’  many  pieces  of  Roman  pottery 
ha, e been  found.  ‘Population  in  1831,  1926-  What  is  called 
WhilHnible-sireol  extend*  into  Soasaltcr  parish.  A few  miles 
cast  of  WhitstahU*.  on  the  msluury  of  the  TIuimc*.  is  tlio  m-w 
watering-place  Heme  Bay.  which  contains  mimv  ginwl 
houses  ond  several  hotels ; but  the  olace  has  been  lahl  out  on 
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su  nxtensive  a iioalc  ttial  U will  long  have  an  unfinisncd 
ap]iuuraiice.  There  ie  a pier  or  jelly,  built  on  wooden  piltw, 
extending  ihrw  f}uur(ani  of  a mile  over  thu  !>aml  or  oozu. 
which  is  letl  dry  at  low  water.  A handsome  clock-tuaer 
stands  near  the  jetty.  StcBm*l>oaU  ply  between  London 
and  Heme  Bay  during  the  season.  Herne  church,  which 
is  about  a mile  from  Horne  Bay,  has  aotnc  good  poriiuns  in 
the  early  Knglish  and  perpendicular  style.  Thoiv  is  a 
cliapel  at  Herne  Hay. 

Diviriont  for  Ecclftiastical  r.m/  Legal  Purfitme*. — The 
county  was  formerly  divide<l  between  the  dioceses  of  Can* 
tvrbury  and  Rochester.  The  part  east  of  the  Medwuy  con* 
stituled  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Cuiiterhiiiy  : it 
was  subdivided  into  the  eleven  rural  deaneries  of  Budge. 
Canterbury,  Charing.  Dover,  Eiebam,  Limne,  O^pringo. 
Sandwich.  Sillingbourne,  Sutton,  and  Weslberc,  and  com- 
prehended, according  to  Hasle<l(A.D.  1778)  two  hundred 
and  uighty-one  parUhes.  The  retuuining  part  of  the  county, 
we^it  of  tW  Medway,  conatiiutod,  fur  the  must  part,  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester ; it  was  subdividud 
into  the  three  rural  deanrics  of  Dartford.  Mailing,  and  Uo- 
chcMiur,  .and  comprehended  ninety  eight  parishes.  The 
ilDatiery  of  Shoroham.  west  of  the  Medo  av,  comprehending 
thirty-lbur  parishes,  was  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
archuisbop  of  Canterbury, 

By  the  late  act  6 S;  7 Will.  IV.,  c.  77,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  alteration  of  these  arrangements.  'J  he  parishes 
of  Charlton. Lsje,  Lewisham,  Greenwich.  Woolwich.  Ellham, 
I’hiinstead.  and  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul,  Deptford,  all 
hitherto  in  the  deanery  of  Darlford,  and  diocose  of  RoebeB- 
ter,  and  in  the  neighbourlnnKl  of  Luiubm,  are  to  form  |iarl 
of  the  di^loesc  of  f^ondon : the  city  and  deanery  of  Rwhesler 
are  to  remain  part  of  the  diuceiie  of  Rochester,  to  which  dio- 
cese nearly  the  wliole  of  Kswex  and  the  whole  of  Ilcriford- 
.Hhire  areaddal ; tho  remainder  of  Kent  is  to  fonu  thu  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury.  The  deanery  of  Rochester  is  to  form 
an  archdeaconry. 

Kent  IS  in  the  Homo  circuit,  excepting  coriuin  parishes  near 
I.o)ndun,  namely,  Charlton,  l.«4>,  I.owisham.  Greenwich,  Wool- 
wiidi.  RUham,  Flunv^tcad,  and  Si.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul, 
Deprford,  which  are  in  tho  jurisdiction  (in  criminal  matteis) 
of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  The  as&izes  are  held  at 
Maidstone,  where  are  lire  county  gaol  and  the  house  of 
correction.  For  subordinate  jurisdictions  the  county  is 
divuled  info  Kast  Kent  and  We-t  Kent:  the  former  com- 
prehcMiding  the  lalhes  of  St.  Augustine  and  Shepwav,  and 
the  hundreds  of  Middleton  or  Milton,  Tcyuham,  iFaver- 
sliam.  Boughlon,  Felboruugli,  W>o,  Caluhill,  ami  Chart 
and  Loiigbriilge,  forming  the  upper  or  northern  division  of 
the  lathe  of  Scray ; the  latter  comprehending  the  lathes  of 
Suttoii-at-  Hone  and  AylesfortL  loi:elher  with  the  bun- 
drudh  of  Murdeii.  Crnnbrook,  Barclay,  Blaekliourne,  Ten- 
terdun,  Rohenden,  Barnlleld  (East),  and  Selbrittenden, 
which  form  the  lower  or  aouihern  divi»um  oflhe  lathe  of 
Seray.  The  justices  of  the  iwace,  though  by  their  commis- 
sion appointe*!  for  the  whole  county,  usually  couftne  the 
exercise  of  their  power  to  their  own  ilivision  of  it,  and  sepa- 
rate quarter-sessions  are  held,  for  East  Kent,  at  Canterbury, 
and  bv  adjournment  at  Maidstone  a day  or  two  after,  for 
West  Kent. 

The  same  two  great  divisions  are,  since  the  county  was 
divided  by  the  Reform  A«^l,  used  for  parliamentary  pur- 
poses. East  Kent  returns  two  members;  the  election  takes 
place  at  Canterbury,  and  tho  polling  stations  are  Canter- 
bury, Siitingbuuriic,  Ashford,  New  Romney,  and  Rains^le. 
West  Kent  ^so  returns  two  members;  Uic  court  for  their 
election  is  held  at  Maidstone;  and  the  polling  stations  aro 
Maidstone,  Blackhealb,  BiomSey.  Gravesend,  Tunbridge, 
and  Cranbrook.  Two  members  each  arc  returned  for  tlie 
cities  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  fur  the  Cinque-{K)rU  oP 
Dover  and  Sandwidi,  and  fur  the  Uiroughs  of  Greenwich 
and  Maidstone,  and  one  member  each  for  the  Ciiique-purt 
of  Uytbe  and  the  borough  of  (Jhaiham.  The  total  number 
now  returned  from  the  whole  county  is  eighteen.  Before 
tlie  Reform  Act  it  was  the  same.  By  that  Act  New  Rom- 
ney and  QuceiiWrough,  returuiiigtwo  members  each,  were 
disfranchised,  and  Hyilie  reduced  from  two  members  to 
one.  making  a rleduclUm  of  Hve  menibois;  but  the  loss  was 
exactly  compensated  by  the  division  of  the  county, 
and  tho  creation  of  the  new  borouglis  of  Greenwich  and 
Chatham. 

Hitiory  and  Anliquitiee. — This  county  comprehends  that 
part  of  England  which  from  its  proximity  to  the  Continent 


first  uhlaiiicd  distinct  historical  notice.  The  name  is  verv 
antient,  p'‘obably  of  Celtic  original : us  meaning  has  been 
inferred,  from  a com|iarisoii  witli  other  names  which  Mx-m 
to  include  the  same  element  (Cant-ire.  C^nt  abri,  Cant  a*), 
to  be  ’corner’  or  ’ prujertion.’  h de.signation  suitable  enougli 
to  ihe  pubilion  of  this  and  of  the  other  countries  or  nations 
montiiuied. 

Cmxar  mentions  the  district  by  its  name,  which  he  gives 
in  (be  1-atinizcd  form  Cantium  ; lie  ascrilies  to  (he  inhabit- 
ants  civilization  much  superior  to  that  of  the  other  isbm- 
ders.  It  was  thu  part  on  which  liis  attack  was  made  in 
his  Qrst  invasion, and  he  did  not  then  pass  beyond  iis  limits 
in  his  second  invasion  he  passed  through  it  to  the  assault 
of  other  tiibes;  tome  sharp  encounters  took  place  during 
his  march  in  this  county,  and  in  his  absence  Avc  of  the 
reguli  or  tnuty  princes  of  C^aiilium  made  an  unsuccessful 
atieinpl  to  siurm  (he  fortified  intrenchment  which  pro- 
tected his  licet,  B.C.  54.  In  the  invasion  under  Aldus 
Plautius,  A.u.  4.3,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  with  the 
Romans,  ihoie  arc  no  historical  incidonis  the  locality  of 
which  can  be  identified  with  (.^iitium,  except  the  desiruc- 
tion  of  Dnidim  by  the  insurgents  under  Bi>adirea.  Ptole- 
in)  places  Aoyotviop  (Londmium)  among  the  towns  of  the 
Kai'rini  (Cuiitii,  or  people  of  Cantium) ; a statement  which, 
if  accurate,  tuppo^s  the  district  to  ha\e  excecdi*d  the 
limits  of  the  present  couuty,  whether  we  place  tho  aiilient 
Loiidiniuni  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  (lie  Thanii^;  and 
which,  if  we  place  the  original  site  of  London  on  the  north 
of  the  river,  ax  it  most  likely  was,  suppusu.s  that  some  port 
of  Middlesex  must  have  been  included  in  Cuiitium. 

In  the  division  of  thu  Roniun  empire  which  prevadeil  in 
its  laiur  period  Cantium  was  comprehended  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Britannia  Prima  (one  of  the  four  into  which  the 
diocese  of  Itritain  was  diviiled),  except  that  part  of  it  (if 
any)  which  lay  north  of  the  Thames,  winch  was  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Flavia  Uie.snriensis.  Several  iroporianl  statioms 
were  williin  the  Hmil-s  of  the  modern  county.  There 
Were  the  four  harbours  of  Kegulbium,  Reculver : Ritupa, 
or  Ad  Portum  Ritupis,  Richlxiruiigh  near  Sandwich ; 
Dubre.  or  Ad  Portum  Dubris,  Dt>ver;  and  Lemantc,  or 
Ad  Portum  J.,emanis,  Lympne  or  Limnie.  near  Hyth« 
Road.s  from  the»e  places  met  at  Durovernum,  or  (Jantcr 
bury;  from  whunw  the  military  way  called  Watling  Stro4!t 
ran  in  a direct  line  to  Londinium,  Dindon,  |>assiiig  by  the 
way  through  Durulcvutn.  Newington,  or  more  probably 
Ju  ido  Hill  near  Ospiinge ; Durobnveo  or  Durobrivis,  Ro- 
dicsler , and  Vagiiiac®,  Southlleet  near  Gravesend.  The 
above  places,  with  thu  exception  of  Regulbiuin,  lire  men- 
tioned in  the  ' Itinerary  of  Antoninus,’  which  also  notices 
Noviumagus,  Holw'oud  Hill  near  the  source  of  thu  Raveiis- 
bournu.  wliieh  though  placed  in  the  itinerary  between  Vag- 
niacto  and  Londinium,  was  out  of  the  line  of  Watling  Stn'et. 
Regulbiura  is  mentioned  in  the  ’ Notiiia  Itupeni’  and  by 
Ricliard  of  Cirencester.  Besides  these  there  were  other 
Kiaiious,  as  Mudiis,  mentioned  by  Richard  and  noticed  in 
the  Peutitiger  table  or  map;  and  Anderida,  a harbour  men- 
tioned both  in  (he  ‘ Notitia  Imperii'  and  by  Richard,  but 
which  is  ni'Te  likely  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  .Su.ssex. 
Besides  Walling  itlreet,  and  Stone  Street,  which  runs 
from  Canterbury  to  Lympne,  there  were  probably  several 
Roiiian  roads  in  Kent  which  have  not  been  distinguished 
by  any  particular  name. 

or  these  stutiuns  and  roads  there  arc  many  remains. 
Kegulbium,  now  Reculver,  <lefended  the  iiortliern  entrance 
of  the  chaniiul  between  Tlianet  and  (he  rest  of  (he  county. 
The  encroachments  of  the  sea  have  washed  away  part  of 
the  station.  The  church  of  Reculver.  which  forms  a well 
known  sea-mark,  occupies  the  centre  of  it.  Tlie  enclosure 
was  a M|uare  with  the  angles  rounded  off.  Parts  of  tlic 
walls  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  side  yet  ruinnin:  in 
their  general  structure  they  bear  a close  resemblance  to 
(hose  of  Ricliborough  Caslliu.  but  are  in  n much  inferii>r 
state  of  prcnorvaiioii.  The  town  U suppo^etl  to  have  been 
to  the  north  of  the  station,  on  a site  now  undermined  and 
washed  awav.  Many  Roman  unliquilies  of  various  kinds 
have  Imen  discovered  here,  and  imperial  coins  are  still 
often  found  after  heavy  rains.  Richuorough  Castle,  near 
Sandwich,  U the  Rilupm  or  -Ad  Portum  Uitupis  of  thu 
Romans.  The  name  of  this  place  is  variously  siufll.  It  is 
called  Ad  Portum  Rilupis  in  Antoninu-s;  'Porrowirim  by 
Ptolemy  ; Rhutupis  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  terms  it 
a colony  ; und  Ratupis  in  the  Peutitiger  table.  Ritupic  is  tho  - 
presumed  uominaiivc  of  Ritupis,  as  Dubrs  of  Dubris,  und 
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J^iuante  of  Lcmanw.  Ridiborough  it  one  of  the  noblest  Ro- 
nian  rcrnams  ni  the  island.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  com- 
luumration  with  the  Continent,  and  guarded  one  mouth  of 
the  channel  which  then  insulated  Thiinet.  It  stands  on  a 
small  ele^alion,  along  the  base  of  which  the  Stour  Hows, 
and  ala>ut  one  mile  in  a direct  line  from  its  entrance  into 
Pegwell  Bay.  The  walls  form  a parallelogram,  but  the  i 
east  Wall  has  disap|icared  and  probably  fallen  into  the 
Slour.  '11)0  area  within  the  walls  is  five  acres.  The  walls 
are  Hanked  by  projecting  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and 
by  interiiiodiate  round  towers.  There  is  a Urge  ojumiiig 
in  the  w^•^t  wall,  and  a narrower  one,  the  Porta  LX.'Cumaiia, 
in  the  north  wall.  Tire  foundations  ofthe  walls  are  laid  with 
great  care ; and  the  walks  were  built  of  blocks  of  chalk  and 
stone,  and  faced  on  both  sides  with  stjuared  blocks  of 
Portland  or  grit-stono,  b.-indcd  at  intervals  with  double  rows 
oflarge  Hal  tile*.  The  walls  to  the  height  of  six  feet  are 
eleven  feet  three  inches  thick,  above  that  height  they  are 
ten  feet  eight  inches.  The  top  ofthe  wall  U everywhere  im- 
pel feet  ; its  greatest  height  is  Iwemy-thiee  feel.  A tjuarter 
of  u mile  from  the  south  west  angle  of  the  castle  are  the 
rcinain.s  of  a Roman  circular  amphitheatre  of  alwul 
wjtenly  \ards  diameter.  Coins  and  other  antiauities 
have  l»eci)  dug  up  here.  In  the  circuit  of  Dover  Castle 
are  the  ruins  of  a pharos  or  watch-tower,  an  indubitable 
relic  of  the  Roman  Dubra*.  This  watch-lowor  has  an 
oetungular  ha^e  externally,  but  within  it  is  a square:  the 
height , when  Slukelcy  examined  it,  was  about  fort>  feel,  but 
the  uj  jK.*r  part  is  an  addition  or  repair  of  a later  period. 
The  foundations  wore  laid  in  a bed  of  clay,  though  it  it  built 
on  n chalk  rock.  The  structure  is  composed  of  long,  tliin, 
irregular  bricks,  with  interniiHliate  courses  formed  by  blocks 
of  haril  slalactitical  incrustations;  it  is  now  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated state.  11ic  ruin  ofon  old  church  adjoining  the  pharos 
is  not  Roman,  but  Roman  bricks  hove  been  worked  up  in  it. 

At  I.)  nine,  or  Lymprie,  near  Hyilic,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Ruiiinn  fortress  Leman®,  or  Ad  Porlum  Lemanis, 
'I'liis  fort,  now  called  Slulfali  C'ostlc,  had  an  area  of  about 
live  acres.  Stukeley  and  lArlaiid  have  much  exagger- 
ated a ; the  walls  ore  imi>erfect,  and  have  been  overthrown 
m some  plarvs  by  the  subsidence  of  the  soil,  which 
here  forms  a sleep  hill  or  cliff  on  the  etlge  of  Romney 
Marsh,  Tin*  river  Limcne  or  Rother  formerly  hud  its 
course  under  this  hill  and  formed  the  harbour.  Richard 
sjelU  the  n»me  of  this  place  Lemanus. 

At  Durovernum  (Canterbury)  numerous  antiquities  have 
Iteen  diseoveted,  and  until  towarda  the  end  of  the  lost  cen- 
tury three  semicircular  arches  of  Roman  bricks  were  stand- 
ing in  different  parts.  Manv  Roman  bricks  have  been 
worked  up  into  the  city  w alls,  ^lichard  gives  lo  Durovcnium 
the  name  Cant iopolis.  At  Durobriv®  (Rochester)  various 
anli(|uities  have  Ih-hmi  found,  and  Roman  htieks  have  been 
wDiked  up  in  the  ruined  walls  of  the  cathedral  jrrccifict. 
The  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted  in 
the  later  perioil  of  the  empire  into  Roibis(Roil)R')«or,  in  the 
Peutinger  table,  Raribis  (Rarib®).  From  Roibis  or  Roib® 
api  eu^^to  have  been  formed  the  Saxon  Hrof-Ceasire  and  the 
modern  Rochester.  Bede  howeverderives  HrofCeastrefrora 
one  Urof.  a Saxon  chieftain.  To  Durolevum  two  jKisitions 
have  been  assigned:  at  Newington  there  arc  the  remains  i 
of  ciitrciichroems,  and  on  abundance  of  Roman  pottery  has  I 
lR!cn  dug  np  ; on  Judde  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Osprinipj,  | 
South  of  the  Canterbury  road,  which  agrees  better  with  Ute 
distances  of  the  Itinerary,  are  the  remains  of  a square  camp 
with  the  corners  rounde<l  off.  Roman  coins  and  frogmeiUs 
ofciilinar)  vessels,  intcimixcd  with  many  parcels  of  ovstcr 
shells,  hn\o  been  found  ; and  in  the  ruins  of  Stone  Chapel, 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  Roman  bricks  have  been 
worked  up.  and  in  one  place  a separate  piece  of  a Roman 
wall  has  been  built  in.  At  SouthHeet,  the  Roman  Vagniac®, 
a large  eartliern  vessel  and  a stone  tomb  comaining  several 
luneral  antiquities  were  discovered  early  in  the  present 
century.  On  Holwood  Hill,  near  FarnWougb,  on  tlie 
Hastings  road,  the  antient  Noviomagus  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  immense  elliptical  encampment,  in  which  Ro- 
man bricks  and  tiles  have  UH.’n  turned  u]i  by  the  plough,  and 
Homan  coins  picked  up.  Novioma^^is,  is  said  by  Kicliard 
lo  have  been  tlie  metrojKilis  ofthe  Bibroci.  To  the  Modus 
of  Richard  (perhaps  it  should  be  Ad  Madum)  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  a p<»siin>n  which  will  accord  with  the  di-lances 
given  by  him.  The  name  would  lead  us  to  Muidsiunc.  or 
aome  post,  or  ferry,  or  ford,  on  the  Mcdwuy,  but  the  dis- 
t;>nces  as  the)  stand  will  not  admit  of  this  Some  identify 


the  place  with  Durobriv®  or  Rochester,  but  the  numbers 
will  not  agree  with  this  sumiosilion.  ll  may  be  mentioned 
I here,  that  the  numbers  in  Richard’s  Itinerary  (Durolevo. . 

I Mado  XII.  Vagiiaca  XVlll.},  if  iranspo^eil,  would  suHi- 
I ciently  well  suit  the  distance  of  MaiiLtone  frum  Juildo 
j Hill  and  Southfleet  respectively,  if  wo  suppose  a brunch 
I road  from  the  Watling  Street  at  Newington  to  Maidstone, 
and  another  road  direct  from  Maidstone  to  Watting  Siivet 
at  SouthHeet.  The  remains  of  un  entienchment  at  New- 
ciideit,  the  discovery  of  some  Roman  coins,  and  a tradition, 
mentioned  by  CJarodeii,  that  a very  antient  town  and  har- 
i luiur  had  existed  here,  have  led  some  to  fix  on  this  os  tbo 
site  of  Anderida.  But  the  distance  from  Ad  Portum  Le- 
munis  in  Richard,  and  the  declarution  of  Gihlas,  that  it  was 
in  ‘littoru  oceani  ad  meridiem,’  would  lead  us  to  some  |*osi- 
tion  on  the  Sussex  coast  ns  the  site  of  that  town. 

Of  the  Roman  roads,  the  Wulliug  Street,  which  nearly 
coincided  with  the  present  road  from  J.ondon  to  Cunier- 
bury,  may  be  traced  in  several  places.  Dr.  Plot  observed 
traces  of  it  on  or  near  Hluckhealh.  It  is  still  visible  un 
Bexley  Heath,  and  again  just  beyond  Dartford,  where  the 
modern  road  bends  to  the  left  towards  Gravesend,  while  (he 
Street  pursues  a direct  course  through  SouthHeet  to  Ro- 
chester. From  hence  to  Canterbury  the  antient  and  modern 
roads  coincide,  and  the  traces  the  antient  one  appear  to 
have  been,  except  m a few  places,  obliterated.  Tlie  branch 
of  Watlmg  Street  whicli  letl  iVom  Duros’crnura  (Canter- 
bury) to  Leman©  (Lympnc),  is  siill  conspicuous  for  some 
miles.  It  pursues  a straight  courw  belwetni  the  two  places, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Stonn  Street. 

The  North  Foreland  is  nien!ione<l  by  Ptob-my  under  the 
name  of  Kavnov  or  'Ar/ij-rior  aepo',  the  promontory  Cantium 
or  Aenntium.  The  Medway,  the  Stour,  ihe  small  stream 
w hich  enters  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  the  Rulher.  apjH'iir  tu  be 
mentioned  m Richard  underihe  respective  names  of  Mudus, 
Stuvius  Dubris.  and  Lemanus.  Thurn't  appears  in  the 
poges  of  Richard  under  the  name  of  Thanatos,  and  the 
channel  which  insulates  it,  under  that  of  Wnntsuam.  Cauna, 
which  appears  in  Richard's  map,  is  proliablN  Convey  Island 
on  the  Essex  shore  ; but  its  position  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Sheppey. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion  Caiitiiini  was  the  scene  of  many 
inlereHtlng  events.  The  brothers  Heiigii'l  and  Ilursa  landed 
in  Pcgwell  Bay,  near  Ipwiiies  Fleet,  now  Kbb  I’liel,  in 
I'lmnet.  probably  about  a.d.  4-4C  or  4-)U.  Their  force  con- 
sisted of  ihree  ships,  and  perhaps  three  himdreil  men;  and 
it  is  uncertain  if  their  arrival  was  accidennil,  or  whether 
they  premeditated  an  incursion  fur  the  .sake  of  plunder.  One 
of  the  island  princes,  Wyrigeom  or  Gwrthcwrn  (popu- 
larly Vortigem),  engaged  them  to  support  him  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Scots,  whom  they  repelle<l.  The 
iiaiuea  of  Hciigist  and  Horsa  arc  |x»eliriil  numes  (both  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  denoting  a horse) ; ami  their  exploits  arc, 
if  no!  entirely  fabulous,  of  so  doubtful  a character  as  to  de- 
serve little  credit.  Having  received  a grant  of  the  Isle  of 
llianet,  then  insulateil  by  a channel  of  some  wulih.  they 
received  accessions  of  strength  from  their  countrvmeii  ut 
home,  and  were  soon  involve^!  in  hostilities  with  thu  Butuiis. 
Tliunef  was  called  by  the  Britons  Ruim  or  Ruyui. 

Of  the  early  battles  of  Hengist  and  his  Jules  with 
the  Britons,  the  principal  were  Ibught  in  the  year  400 ; the 
first  on  the  Dcreuent  (Darent) ; the  second  at  Kpsford  or 
Rglestbrd  (Aylesford)  on  the  Medway,  in  wliich  battle  the 
British  prince  Catigern,  son  of  Vwtigtrn,  and  the  Saxon 
Horsn.  fell ; and  tnc  third  at  SUmar.  near  Sandwich,  'i'hc 
i localities  indicate  that  at  the  cummeiiceincnt  of  the  struggle 
the  Jutes  had  advanced  wme  way  into  the  island,  and  that 
they  Were  gradually  njrclled.  The  antient  chronicles  distinctly 
assign  the  ) ictoiy  in  the  second  and  third  ciigsgcmcnls  to 
the  Britons,  who  were  led  by  Guortemir,  popularly  culled 
Vortimer,  son  of  Vortigc-m ; after  the  bailie  of  Sionar,  the 
Jutes  Hod  to  their  ships,  and  did  not  return  to  England  till 
Voriimer’s  death,  two  years  after.  In  a.d,  4u7,  Heiigist  ami 
his  »on  Eric  or  are  smd  to  have  defeated  the  Britons 
with  great  slaughter  at  Crcccanford  (Crayford),  the  ixisilion 
of  w'imh  indicates  the  advance  of  the  Jutes;  yet  tuat  ad- 
vance was  piobably  only  for  plunder,  as  the  next  recorded  en- 
gagement, eight  years  after,  a.d.  466.  was  at  W)  ppedcs-Heot 
in 'Jlianef.  In  a.d.  47.1,  the  .Tuii*8obloine<l  anolher  victory 
at  tt  place  not  named.  Hengist  died  some  years  after 
(a.)>.  4bh),  leaving  a repnlaiion  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
real  extent  of  his  acbiivemeiiLs.  The  ravages  of  other* 
seem  to  huvo  licen  oaonbed  to  him,  and  his  pro-emioonco 
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1m$  ^irulably  resulted  from  liis  priority  in  point  of  time 
r»thur  than  from  the  wider  extent  or  greater  destructive* 
ness  of  his  de\aa(aiions.  l£vea  their  priority  in  point  of  time 
is  (jiiesliunuhtc ; for  it  has  been  sujiposed  that  during  the 
decline  of  tlie  Roman  (lower  the  east  coast,  or  the  Saxon 
slHirv,  hud  been  to  a considerablo  extent  colonized  by  Saxons, 
llengist's  dominions  never  extended  beyond  Kent,  and  it  may 
be  qucstioncfl  if  ho  ever  took  the  title  of  king.  His  son  /Esc 
did;  and  was  honoured  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Kentish 
dynasty  of  tlie  .'Escingas,  or  sons  of  the  ash-tree.  Kent  was 
called  by  the  Saxons  Cantwaraland ; Durovernum  became 
Cuntwarabyrig  or  Cantwaraburh.  whence  Canterbury,  in 
a Latin  charier  of  Ethelbert,  Kent  is  Cantia,  and  Canter- 
bury Doroliernla. 

iEsc  was  succeeded  by  Ocha  orOcta,  and  Ermcric,  whoso 
genealogy  and  the  (xtriodof  whose  reigns  arc  obscure.  Kent 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  more  exciting  events  which  oc- 
curred in  other  parts.  But  Oedilbcrct  (Bede)  or  AetUcl- 
byrht,  or  in  Latin  Ethelbertus,  (lopularly  Eibclberl,  who 
succeeded  Erineric,  was  of  a more  aspiring  disposition  than 
his  (iredece&sors.  In  the  year  268,  being  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  ho  rlaimetl  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ' 
nrinces,  and  invading  the  aominion  of  Ceawlin,  king  uf 
Wessex,  the  most  powerful  of  them,  was  dcfeattHl  by  limt 
(n  iiice  and  his  brother  Cutba,  or  CulholC  at  Wibbaudune 
0>urhaps  Wimbledon  in  Surrey).  In  a.d.  589  or  thereabout, 
Ethelbert  obtained  the  supreme  power  or  dignity  of  Bret* 
waldo,  which  he  retained  till  his  death  a.d.  616.  After  the 
conversion  of  Ethelbert  to  Chrisiianity,  a church  was  built 
by  Augustin,  adjarent  to  the  royal  (’olaro.  which  wa.s  the 
(ireciirsor  of  the  present  cathedral  of  Cunterbury,  which, 
from  the  political  supremacy  of  Ethelbert  and  his  earlier 
cuuversion,  became  the  ecclesiastical  raetro|»olis  of  England. 
[Etiielhkbt.1 

Linder  Rndbaid,  son  and  su(‘ce&sor  of  Ethelbert,  the 
crown  of  Kent  lost  the  supremacy  which  the  talent  or  power 
of  ElheUierl  had  ac((uired.  A succojision  of  ob«^ure  princes 
followed:  Ereonbert.  a.d.  C40;  Ecgbryht,  or  Egbert,  a.d. 
661  ; Hlotherc,  or  Lotbar,  a.d.  673, — in  the  reign  of  this 
prince  Rihelrcd.  king  of  Mercia,  invaded  Kent,  put  Hlo- 
there  to  Ilighl.  and  destroyed  Rochester,  a.d.  676  ; Eadric 
(ad.  68.^)  had  previously  reigned  fur  somo  time  in  con- 
junction with  Illothere,  with  whom  ho  was  competitor 
for  the  royal  power,  which  he  com(>ellcd  him  to  divide.  In 
this  reign,  a.d.  686  and  687.  Ceadnalla,  king  of  Wessex, 
nn<l  liis  brother  Mollo,  or  Wolf,  attacked  and  ravaged  Kent 
with  extreme  ferocity.  Mollo  was  surprised  by  the  Ken- 
tish men,  driven  into  a but,  and  burnt  with  twelve  followers. 
Ceadwalla  however  establisheil  his  supremacy  over  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  and  held  it  till  his  alKliration,  a.d.  688. 
Wiiilrcd  and  Swnebhard  or  Wacbhard,  were  kings  of  Kent 
about  A D.  690  and  693  : the  funner  reigned  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  paid  a heavy  line  to  Ina  of  Weiwcx,  who 
had  invaded  Kent,  oa  an  expiation  for  the  death  of  Mollo. 
Ethelbert,  Eadbert,and  Alric,  brothers,  rcignc<i  in  conjunc- 
tion un<icr  the  supremacy  of  Mercia,  a.d.  725.  Alric  was 
the  survivor  of  the  throe,  and  in  him  ended  the  lino  of  the 
^'Ksringas. 

1 n A.D.  752,  Kent  wa.s  subject  to  Mercia,  for  Kentish  men 
foruusl  part  of  the  army  of  Ethelbald,  the  Mercian  king,  in 
ills  war  against  Culbred  of  Wessex.  In  the  following  half 
century  Kent  apjiearH  to  havo  bcun  in  an  unsettled  stale, 
and  was  perhaps  divided  between  two  or  more  potty  princes : 
among  whom  .Mchinund,  Eadinund,  or  Eaiimund,  father  of 
Egbert,  afterwards  king  of  Wessex,  may  be  numbered. 
l>unng  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  period,  Kent  was  in 
.subjection  to  Mercia,  having  been  conquered  by  OfTa,  who 
defeated  the  Kentish  men,  a.d.  770,  at  Ultford.  About  a.d. 
7‘J6  or  797,  Eatlbcrt,  or  Ethelbert  Pren.  king  of  Kent,  was 
attacked  by  Ccmviilfuf  Mercia;  and  having  been  seized  by 
some  of  his  own  subjects  * the  Mer^ewara.'  or  men  of  Rom- 
ney Marsh,  was  by  them  cruelly  mutilated  and  delivered 
up  to  the  Mercian.4.  Ccnwulf  bestowc<l  the  crown  of  Kent 
on  his  brother  Cuthred,  as  subordinate  prince  : but  on  his 
death  resumed  the  direct  government  of  it.  Other  princes 
subordinate  to  Mercia  were  however  soon  appointctl,  of 
whom  Baldrcd  was  one.  Wessex  wa.s  now  cstablishiu^  its 
supremacy  over  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  Egbert, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  having  defeatwl  the  Mercians  at 
Kllandun  or  WiUon,  a.d.  823,  dispatched  a force  into  Kent 
under  his  son  Eihclwulf,  the  Ealdorman  or  Alderman  Wulf- 
Iieartl,  and  AUtan,  bishop  of  Sherbourn.  Ikddred  fled  at 
thoir  approach : abd  Kent  passed  from  under  the  Mercian 
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supremacy  to  that  of  the  West  Saxons,  under  which  it  long 
remained. 

From  this  lime  Kent,  with  which  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and 
probably  Essex,  were  incur(}orated.  became  a subordinate 
{>art  of  the  West  Saxon  empire.  It  cumiuoiily  formed  the 
appanage  of  the  eldest  son,  or  heir  apparent,  of  tho  king  of 
Wessex,  and  when  the  heir  succet^ed  to  tho  paramount 
sovereignty  he  usually  resimicd  the  Kentish  crow'ii  to  his 
heir.  Thus  Ethelwulf,  son  of  Egbert,  was,  during  his  father's 
reign  over  We.sscx,  king  of  Kent ; and  when  ho  succeeded 
to  tho  throne  of  Wessex,  he  bestowed  Kent  successively  on 
his  sons  Albclstaiie  and  Ethelbert;  the  latter  of  whom  re- 
tained the  crown  when  bis  brother  Ethelbald  ruled  over 
Wessex,  and,  on  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  united  Kent  and 
Wessex  under  one  sceptre.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  aAcr  the 
death  of  Aihelstan,  Ethclwulf  united  for  awhile  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  sovereignties  of  Kent  and  Mercia  in  his 
own  person;  and  aflerwards  reigned  in  Kent  m conjunc- 
tion with  Ethelbert,  who  was  subordinate  to  him.  In  a 

frant,  Ethclwulf  lakes  the  title  of  ‘ Rex  Occidentalium 
axonutn  nccnon  cl  Cantuariorura.’  During  the  reign  of 
Etiieiwulf  in  Wessex,  and  of  his  sons  in  Kent,  the  latter 
kingdom  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Danes:  Canter- 
buiy  and  Rochester  were  sacked  by  them.  AtheUtan,  king 
of  Kent,  and  the  alderman  Elchcre,  or  Ealberc,  however 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Sandwich,  and  bxik  many  of  their 
ships.  At  a subsequent  [>criod  the  Danes  landed  in  the  1.4e 
of  Thanci,  and  vanquished  the  men  of  Kent  and  Sum'y. 

In  tho  warfare  of  Alfred  the  Great  with  Hustings  the 
Northman,  Kent  was  again  the  scene  of  conflict.  In  the 
year  893  a licet  of  two  humlred  and  fifty  vessels  arrived  on 
the  roast,  and  the  crews  having  landed  in  Romney  Marsh, 
and  built  a fort  at  Apuldre,  now  Appledore,  on  the  Rother, 
marched  inland  to  ravage  the  country.  Hustings  himself 
with  eighty  vessels  arrived  in  the  Ivast  Swale,  landed  at 
Milton,  and  threw  up  a strong  intrcnclmicnl  near  Sittmg- 
bourne.'Alfred  niarcIuMl  an  anny  into  Kent,  and  encamped 
between  the  two  divisions  of  Hastings,  which  he  thus  kept 
in  check:  but  the  Northmen,  by  a rapid  march,  passed  his 
army  and  (Hinetralcd  into  Surrey.  Their  subsequent  hos- 
tilities  and  ravages,  though  widely  spread,  do  not  appear  to 
have  touclicrl  Kent. 

From  this  time  the  crown  of  Kent  was  never  ae(iarated 
from  that  of  Wessex.  The'Juti  Cantiani,’ Jutes  of  Kent, 
are  luentioned  by  an  antient  chronicler  as  8iibdue<l  by  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign; 
(hey  perba{is  at  first  supporietl  the  claim  of  his  cousin  and 
eompeiiior  Kthelwold,  though  in  a subsequent  part  of  the 
struggle  they  supported  Edward.  In  the  next  reign,  that 
of  Atlielstan,  Kent  possessed  its  separate  legislaturo,  which 
regulated  the  terms  on  which  tho  laws  of  Wessex  should  be 
accepted.  Traces  of  the  distinct  laws  and  franchises  of 
Kent  continued  howvver  till  long  aflerwards. 

In  the  reign  of  Klhclred  (a  d.  989,  991)  when  tho  North- 
men renewed  their  ravages,  Kent  was  subjected  to  their 
fury  until  they  were  bought  off  by  Eihelrcd.  In  a d.  993 
they  ap(>eare(l  with  a Heel  off  Sandwich,  which  they  plun- 
dered, In  the  following  year  they  ravaged  Kent  and  other 
(larts  until  again  bought  off  by  the  king.  In  the  year  998 
they  entered  the  Medw'ay,  took  Rochester,  and  plundered 
the  western  part  of  the  county.  In  a.d.  1006  Sannwfch  was 
plundered  by  Sweyn.  king  of*  Denmark,  who  retired  on  the 
approach  of  Etholred  into  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; and  he  soon 
after  received  a largo  sura  from  Etholred  as  the  price  of  his 
retreat.  In  a.d.  1908  a large  Saxon  fleet  had  its  rendezvous 
at  Sandwich,  but  perform^  nothing;  and  the  next  year  the 
Danes  landed  in  the  Islcof  Tlianet,  and  being  joined  by  their 
countrymen  from  other  parts,  besieged  Canterbury,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  extorted  a large  sum  as  the  prUx: 
of  their  retreat.  In  subsequent  years  they  renewed  their 
ravages  in  Kent,  took  Canterbury  bv  .treachery,  pluiidwcM 
it,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  In  the  short  hut  fierce  struggle 
between  Canute  and  Eilmund  Ironside,  Kent  was  ag-xin  ibo 
scene  of  contest  Edmund  defeateil  his  rival  at  Otford, 
in  1016,  and  drove  him  to  the  Isle  of  Shenpey. 

Ih  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Ckmfessor  Kent  was  included 
in  the  earldom  of  the  famous  Godwin,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  took  his  title  from  it.  but  from  his  more  im- 
p«)rlant  earldom  of  Wessex.  Tlie  earldoms  of  that  dav  were 
not  mere  titles,  but  conveyed  viceregal  power  over  iBo  dis- 
trict.s  confided  to  the  earl. 

At  the  great  battle  of  Hastings  the  men  of  Kent  formeil 
the  vanguard  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  army  it  was  their  privi- 
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>ege  to  occupy  that  post.  A detachment  of  the  Norman 
fbrcc  having  landed  at  Romney  just  before  the  battle,  were 
defeated  by  the  townsmen,  which  led  Williani,  when  after 
the  battle  ne  marched  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  secure  the 
purts  which  communicated  with  the  Continent,  to  burn 
that  town  and  ma.s.sacro  the  inhabitants.  Having  secured 
I^ver  Castle  after  a slight  resistance,  hung  the  governor, 
and  burnt  the  town,  he  marched  toward  London  by  Watling 
Street ; and  in  his  way  conaliated  the  favour,  or  at  least  dts* 
armeti  the  resistance,  of  the  men  of  Kent,  by  grunting  them 
the  continuance  of  their  privileges.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  subsequently  made,  a.o.  1067,  by  the  Kentish- 
men,  aiilud  by  the  Eurl  6f  Boulogne,  to  surprise  Dover 
Castle.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  Kent  was  the  scene 
of  civil  war : Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux  and  earl  of  Kent,  raised 
the  county  in  favourof  Robert  duhe  of  Normandy.  Roches- 
ter town  and  castle  wuru  defended  on  behalf  of  0<lo,  to 
whom  the  castle  belonged,  by  Eustace  earl  of  Boulogne, 
and  the  besieged  did  nut  capitulate  till  after  a siege  of  many 
weeks.  King  John,  when  threatened  with  an  invasion  by 
Philippe  11.  Auguste  of  France,  encainiied  with  an  army  of 
60.00U  men  on  Barham  Downs;  but  his  courage  faded 
him,  and  ho  marie  his  memorable  suhniission  and  sur- 
render of  his  crown  to  Pundulplius,  the  Pope's  Legate,  at 
Dover.  In  the  subsequent  trouble^,  a.d.  I?!.*!,  J<ihn  col- 
lected an  army  of  meit'cnaries  at  Dover,  and  marched  in- 
land; but  William  de  AlUiii  bravely  defended  Rochester 
Castle  for  three  months  against  him,  at  which  he  was  so  en- 
raged that  on  the  surrender  of  the  castle  he  ordercfl  all 
the  common  soldiers,  except  the  rross-lwwmcn,  to  be  hung. 
In  A.i>.  1216,  Louis,  danpluq  of  France,  landed  in  the  Ule  of 
Thanet,  near  Sandwich,  in  oreler  to  assist  the  barons,  and 
took  the  castle  of  Rocliester  after  a short  siege ; but  after 
his  retreat  and  the  death  of  John,  it  again  submittvNl  to  the 
crown.  The  rest  of  Kent  submillisl  for  a time  to  Louis, 
except  Dover  Castle,  which  wa.s  all  along  defended  for  the 
king  against  the  Dauphm  and  the  barons  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh.  In  the  troubles  of  the  succeeding  reign  Rochester 
Castle  was  defended  for  the  king  a^uiu-st  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  who  besieged  it  in  vain. 

It  was  in  Kent  that  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  broke  out. 
The  commons  in  this  county  and  in  Esse.x  rose  in  u bodv, 
A-D.  1381-  They  attacked  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
house  at  Maidstone,  and  relea.M.Hl  John  Bade,  a priest,  who 
hiul  been  imprisoned  for  leaching  docirinc.s  like  those  of 
Wickliffe.  The  issue  of  the  rebelliou  is  well  known.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Caile  broke 
out  in  Kent,  A.D.  14S0.  [Cadk.] 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rom»,  a.i>.  1451, 
Richard  duke  of  York  encarope<l  near  Darlford,  where  he 
fortified  himself.  The  king,  Henry  VI.,  encamped  on 
Blacklieath.  Some  years  afterwards,  a.d.  1460.  ihe  navy 
which  the  duke  of  Somerset  liad  coUected  at  Sandwich  was 
surprised  and  capture<l  by  an  c^ediiion  fn>m  Calais,  then 
in  the  j»ower  of  the  Yorkist*,  ihe  earl  of  Warwick  soon 
after  hindod  at  Sandwich  and  marched  to  London,  being 
joined  on  his  way  by  nearly  40.000  men.  The  bastard  of 
Falconbridge,  a lancastrian,  after  his  unsuccessful  aiteinpl 
on  I-omdon,  ad.  14*1,  encamped  on  Blarkhealh.  whence  he 
slowly  retreated  through  Kent  to  Sandwich,  where  he  had 
a liet!!:  he  submitted  however  to  Edward  IV.,  and  surren- 
dered his  (lix't  and  the  town. 

In  the  reign  of  (^een  Mary,  Kent  was  the  scene  of  re- 
bellion under  Sir  ^omas  Wyatt,  a.d.  1554.  In  the  civil 
war  of  CbarloH  1.  and  the  Parliament,  a severe  battle  was 
fought  at  Maidstone,  a.d.  1648,  in  which  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, under  Fairfax,  obtained  a complete  victory. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  river  Medway  apjioars  to 
have  formed  the  only  harbour  for  the  roval  navy,  then  in 
its  infancy.  The  duck  at  Chatham  was  built  by  that  queen  ; 
and  she  erected  Upnor  Castle,  on  the  opjKwUe  side  of  the 
Mt^lway.  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river-  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  ad.  1667,  adetochment  from  the  Dutch  tlcet 
under  De  Ruyter  sailed  up  the  Medway  as  far  os  Upnor 
Castle.  [Chatham.] 

Of  ancient  castellated  edifices,  not  already  noticed  or  re- 
ferred to,  the  most  remarkable  are  Leeds.  Hever,  Chelham, 
AUington  and  Westerhangi-r  castle*,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  ca'-lellated  mansions  of  Peiishurst  and  Knowie.  LtHNls 
Castlu  is  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Ash- 
fi^d,  four  or  five  miles  from  Maidstone.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a broad  muai : the  entrance  is  by  a stone  bridge  of  two 
nointed  uxebos,  and  through  a deep  gateway  in  good  preser- 


vation. Another  eatowav.  wnich  dofendeil  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge,  is  in  ruins,  t’art  of  the  building  ho*  been  roo- 
dernizen:  the  foundations  of  the  more  antient  part,  which 
formed  the  keep,  rise  tmmedialely  from  the  water,  and  are 
very  strong.  Leeds  Cattle  was  the  rusidcncy  occasionally  of 
Richard  !l.  and  Henry  IV.  Hever  Castle,  on  the  Eden, 
one  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Medway,  whs  erected  in  the 
lime  of  Edward  111.,  and  possesses  somu  historical  interest 
as  the  residence  of  tlic  B*>lcyn  family.  Hero  Henry  Vlll. 
used  to  visit  Ann  Bulejn  m the  days  of  their  courtship. 
The  castle  is  surrounded  by  a moat ; the  entrance  gateway 
is  Hanked  by  round  towers;  the  inner  buddings  form  a 
quadrangle  enclosing  a court.  Chilham  Castle,  about  mid- 
way between  Canterbury  and  Ashfonl,  occupies  a site  on 
which  there  was  probably  u Ruinun  building.  After  ihu 
Conquest  a Norman  castle  was  built  hero,  of  which  the 
keep  is  the  only  part  in  good  preservation.  It  is  an 
irregular  octagon  of  tlirec  stones,  with  walls  ten  or  tvudve 
feet  thick,  built  of  Hint,  chalk,  and  stuno  intermingled, 
faced  with  squared  stone,  and  now  manile<l  with  ivy.  The 
interior  has  been  much  altered  and  damaged:  the  view 
from  the  platform  is  very  fine.  The  remains  of  Allincloii 
Castle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway  just  below  Itfuid- 
stune,  are  occupied  as  two  tenements.  AlUnglon  wo»  the 
scat  of  Sir  Thnma.A  Wyatt,  an  accompli'hcd  scholar  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  suf- 
fered for  In^ason  against  Queen  Mary  . Of  Westerhonger, 
or  Westunhangcr,  near  Hytbe,  the  principal  remains  are 
the  outer  walU,  with  the  towers  of  the  north  and  east  side>, 
and  a small  chaiml.  Penshurst  Castle  is  a very  extensive 
pile.  It  is  one  of  those  caslellatod  dwellings  (hat  iiumeilj- 
ately  succeeded  the  baronial  castles  of  a more  troubled 
period.  The  principal  buildings  form  a quadrangle  enclos- 
ing a spacious  court,  and  comprehending  a hull,  cha^H'l,  and 
ulBer  apartment*.  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  Sydney  family.  Knowie,  or 
Ktjole,  near  Sevenoaks.  the  residenix*  of  the  Sackvilles, 
dukes  of  Dorset,  is  another  extensive  and  magnirieent  man- 
Mon:  the  principal  buildings  form  a spacious  quadrangle, 
and  arc  in  the  castellated  style.  The  greater  part  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  some  portions  of  it  are  yet  older 
There  are  earthworks,  remains  of  castles,  at  Cowling,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  at  Thurnham,  on  the  brow  of 
the  chalk  hills  near  Maidstone,  and  one  or  two  otherplaeca. 
Sanduwii,  Sandgate,  and  Walmer  Castles,  all  on  the  coast, 
hold  a mid>Ue  pluce  between  antient  and  modern  fortifira- 
(ion*.  They  are  coeval  with  Deal  Castle,  and  arc  of  the 
lime  of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  mnnaslic  remiiiii*  the  principal  are  St  Augustine's 
Abiwy  rCA.VTKRHt’UY],  Aylcsford  Priory  [.A ylesford],  and 
St.  Kadigund’s  Abbey,  near  Dover,  which  wa.s  founded 
about  A.D.  1191.  for  Premoiistralensian  canons:  its  yearly 
rvvonuu  at  the  disaolutioii  was  142/.  8s.  'id.  gross,  or  98/  9f. 

clear.  The  walls  of  the  outbuiIdings,~  gardcl^s,  &c„ 
cover  a considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  the  whole 
apjHsars  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a semicircular  rampart 
and  ditch.  The  walls  of  the  entrance  gateway  are  neatly 
entire ; the  north  and  west  side*  of  the  cha|»cl,  and  part  of 
the  dwelling,  now  patched  up  as  a farm-house,  are  also 
standing.  The  walls  are  generally  cjivered  with  ivy.  Tlierc 
are  cunsulerabic  remains  of  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Dover, 
including  the  gateway  and  rffectory,  both  nearly  entire. 
The  abbeys  of  I'avershara  and  MalUng,  and  the  priories  of 
Tunbridge  and  Folkestone,  have  been  already  noticed.  Of 
Boxtey  Abbey,  near  Mnidsluue,  there  are  few  remains ; and 
the  abbey  buildings  at  West  Langdoii,  not  far  fnnti  Dover, 
have  been  new  fronted  with  brick  and  much  altered. 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  priories  ofBilsiiigtuu.on  the 
crlge  of  Riimney  Marsli,  and  of  Monks  Horton,  near  Slone 
Street  cau^cwsy,  of  w hich  last  the  western  entrance  to  the 
church  is  a .•-mall  but  beautiful  ruin  of  late  Norman  aielu- 
lecture,  with  iiLHeriions  of  windows  and  doors  of  perpendi- 
cular character.  The  chapel  of  St.  Nichola>*s  Hospital  at 
Harbleduwn,  near  Canterbury,  i»  partly  of  Norman  and 
partly  tif  later  architecture. 

Of  the  churches  of  the  county  the  most  worthy  of  note 
are  its  two  cathedrals  [CANTE^nKY : Rochkstkr]  For 
antiquity  Barfrcfiton,  or  Bar».um  Church,  between  Canter- 
bury ami  Dover, but  not  on  the  high  road,  is  most  descrying 
of  netioc.  This  has  been  coiisideriM  to  he  of  Anglu  Saxun 
arclulecturc.  but  is  moro  probably  Norm:m.  It  eoiisisis  of 
a nave  and  chancel,  having  a joint  length  of  43  feel  4 inches; 
ihv  width  of  the  nave,  16  feet  6 uiches;  of  the  enqu'**;'  13 
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feet  6 inrhe«,  interior  diraenstonR.  The  nave  and  cnancel 
romraunicate  by  an  arch  risina;  from  wrealLod  columns  and 
richly  sculptured.  There  have  been  some  insertions,  but 
on  the  whole  the  church  is  much  in  its  original  state. 

I Several  other  churches,  including  St.  Mary’s  at  Dover,  are 
chiedy  valuable  for  their  Norman  features  ; but  the  predo- 
minant character  in  the  churches  of  the  county  is  the  early 
English. 

(f>rdnanefi  Map;  Grecnough’s  and  Walker’s 
Mufta;  Hasted's  History  of  Kent;  Beauties  England 
and  Wales;  Palgrare's  Rise  the  English  Cornffion- 
wealth:  Shanm  Turner’s  History  r\f  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
Rickman’s  Gothic  Architecture;  Baltelcy’s  Antiquitaies 
Rutupinir.) 

Statistics. 

pftpuhitinn.—  The  inhabitants  of  Kent  are  principally 
engaged  in  agricultural  nurvuits.  The  government  e.«tabK 
tl^hlnent8  at  Chatham.  Deptford,  and  Woolwich  give  em- 
plM'tnent  to  numerous  artisans  and  labourers;  but  out  of 
1 50. 65  j males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  at 
the  cnumeiauon  of  18.31,  only  4*6  were  return^  as  em- 
ployed in  manufacruu'»  or  in  making  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery. Or  lliuisc  164  were  employed  in  caliro-pnnting 
at  Crayford  and  Bexley,  88  in  weaving  bagging  at  Maidstone, 
and  the  remaining  ‘J2.|  were  employed  as  mdlwright.s  and 
in  chemical  W’orks  at  Deptford  and  Greenuicb,  in  the  gun- 
powder-mills  at  Dartford,  and  in  the  making  of^Tonbridge- 


wore.  Compared  with  tho  other  counties  of  England  the 
proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Kent  has 
been  increasing.  Under  this  aspect  it  stoo<l  thirty-third  on 
the  list  in  1811,  it  was  tho  twenty-eighth  in  1821,  and  in 
18.31  it  ranked  tho  twenty-6flh.  The  aciual  proportions  at 
each  of  the  three  |)criuds  here  mentioned  were — 

1811.  1821.  1831. 

FaBuli«*«inplojwd  Ia  ARTieoUara . . . . 30*5  .85  9 33  6 

M tSiule,  Haadicr«ft.  See. . aS'7  35  1 3U*3 

OthrrcUHH '*7'8  sy-l 

100-  100-  100* 

The  population  of  Kent  at  each  of  the  fonr  enumerations 
made  during  the  present  century  was — 


Male*.  PpBxalr*.  ToUL  iBcreua  per  oeaU 


1801 

151,374 

156,250 

307,624 

1811 

183.500 

189,595 

373,095 

21-28 

1821 

209,833 

216.183 

426,016 

1418 

1831 

234,572 

244,583 

479,155 

12*47 

shott  ing  an 

increase  between  the 

first  and  last  periods 

171,531.  or  55|  per  cent.,  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  rate  of  increase  in  England  and  Wales  during  that 
interval. 

The  following  table  gives  a summary  of  the  population  of 
every  hundred,  &C.,  in  the  county,  as  found  at  the  census  of 
1831 


Summary  qf  the  County  of  Kent. 


HOUSES. 

OCCVPATIONS. 

)*BIUK>M.V. 

LATHfis,  cmE8.  OR  BOROUGHS. 

luhabltod. 

FsaOW. 

BaiU- 

iu«. 

Uatai- 

habitad. 

Familial 

ehi*4y 

la  Ajfrt- 
eulUtre. 

FamOiri  All  oUicr 
chtafly  jFanlllM 
empluj'ad  ootcutn- 
io  tr.Kla.  phMl  in 
maaulae-  • Uw  two 
tiiiai,  proMcd- 

ud  ho0-i  la( 
ditfnUI.  rlaaao*. 

Male*. 

PaiaatM. 

Total  of 

Ma!«a. 

‘Vifor 

St.  Augustiiio  (Lathe). 

13,354 

14.999 

122 

619 

5,612 

4,086 

5,301 

36,395 

36.519 

74,914 

17,054 

Aylcsford  (I^ailie) 

15,442 

18,081 

221 

440 

8,444 

4,837 

4,790 

45,859 

45.609 

gi,40H 

22,731 

Scray  .... 

15,957 

15.293 

63 

339 

7,879 

4,205 

3.209 

39,785 

39,183 

78,973 

19,108 

Shepway  .... 

4,267 

5.052 

22 

211 

2,516 

1.353 

1,183 

1-2,898 

12.951 

25.849 

6.216 

Suttoti-at-Hone 

12,728 

14.659 

172 

519 

5,985 

3.81) 

4,863 

36,137 

37,805 

73.942 

18.305 

Canterbury  (City) 

Chatham  (Town)and  Roches- 
tor  (City) 

2.661 

3,033 

5 

173 

349 

1,736 

948 

6,212 

7,437 

13,649 

3,189 

4,573 

5,686 

49 

301 

304 

2,724 

2,658 

13,064 

14. 25^ 

27,i31 

5,690 

Depll'oid  and  Greenwich 
(Towns) 

8,051 

9,689 

113 

765 

184 

2,700 

6,805 

22,007 

22.341 

44.348 

1-2.2K) 

Dover  (Town  and  Port) 

2,095 

. 2,551 

26 

56 

37 

989 

1,525 

5,303 

6.619 

11,922 

2,823 

Maidstone  (Borough)  . . 

2,844 

3,034 

81 

143 

233 

1.499 

1,302 

7,295 

8.092 

15,387 

3,464 

Sandwich  (Town  and  Port)  * 

595 

722 

. . 

.33 

90 

271 

361 

1.439 

1.697 

3.136 

750 

Woolwich  (Town) 

2.672 

4,343 

18 

219 

30 

1,208 

3.105 

7.593  I 

10,068 

17,661 

3,444 

Militia  under  training. 

585  { 

•* 

585 

Tol.ls  . 

82,144 

97,142 

643 

3,818 

31,667 

29,419 

36,056 

234, 57i  ^ 

244,583 

479,155 

155,655 

County  Expenses.  Crime,  TIve  sums  expended  for 
relief  of  the  poor  ut  each  of  the  four  dales  when  the  census 
was  taken  wore— 

£.  s.  d. 

18U1  . . 266,568,  being  13  5 for  each  inhabitant. 

181  1 . . 317,990  „ 17  0 „ 

1821  . . 370,711  „ 17  4 „ 

1831  343,512  14  5 „ 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purnose  in  the  year 
ending  25th  March,  1837,  was  185,5t).3f.;  and  a^-summg 
that  the  population  has  increased  since  1831  at  tire  same 
rate  of  progression  os  in  the  ten  precerling  years,  this  sum 
gives  an  average  of  63.  lO^d.  for  each  inhabitant.  These 
overages  arc  all  above  the  general  averages  for  the  whole  of 
I England  and  Wales. 

I The  sum  raisetl  in  Kent  for  poor-rate,  county-rate,  and 
other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25tli  March,  1838. 
was  -t-33.274/.  16a..  and  was  levied  upon  various  descriptions 
of  proporly  as  under*— 

On  land  . . £275.810  11#. 

l>wclling'hou8es  . 140,513  8 

Mills,  fact/jriea,  &c.  , 12,510  17 

Manorial  pruQts,  navigation,  &c.  4,44U  0 

433,274  1 6 ^ 


I The  cxpcmliture  in  the  same  year  was — 

I For  the  relief  of  the  poor  . £369.587  IS 

I In  suits  of  law.  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  16,011  5 

I For  other  purposes  . . . 64,752  16 


450,351  14 

The  returns  made  up  during  vnbseqnent  years  do  not 
specify  the  proportions  in  which  different  dewefipfions  of 
property  were  assessed.  In  the  four  years  ending  with 
25tn  March,  1837,  there  were  ratserl  for  local  pnrposes — 

1834  . . . £418.785  13#. 

1835  . . . 370.718  19 

1836  . . . 313,669  7 

1837  . . . 213,499  0 

The  expenditure  fur  each  of  these  years  was  as  fullows 

]854.  1839.  1836.  1S37. 

A <.  £ *,  £.  t.  £. 

For  th4>rrli0ruribi- poor  . 3iS.87S  9 297-(K«  0 M. 099  13  185303 

li<«4iit»ullB«r.iriiM««b.lirc.  ISUJS  11  » 9.3K3  |6  6.S06 

U,...4.  tWl  H 

coittily-Tai*  1 65.47)  H J ' 

For  nl!  other  |iar|<4Me*  ' 1 47.749  IS  40.197  1 93*90 

Totnl  BKI047  0sp«n<lmi  A'424,648  14  3M2.00S  9 390,374  1 915499 

j The  saving  effected  on  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief 
' of  the  pour  in  1837,  as  compared  with  the  •ex]>ondttare  of 
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18S4.wo9lWforo46pcrcent.;  while  Ihe  sathig  ou  the 
entire  expenditure,  compannR  those  two  years,  was  47  per 

"xhe  numberor  turnpike-roads'  trusU  in  Kent  asce^ined 
in  1833  under  the  Act  3 and  4 'Wdliain  IV.,  chap.  ^ was 
60;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
3S6.  The  annual  income  ansi^  from 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  was.  in  1835,  73.074/. 
!H.  id.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was 
72,801/.  18i.  7A,  as  follows — ^ ^ 

Manual  labour  . ' ' Is’ll?  a 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  matenaU  . ’ 

Materials  for  surface  repairs 

Land  purcbased  . • • .g,,  o 

Tradesmen’s  bills,  law  charges,  &c.  4,677  « 

Salaries  of  treasurer,  clerk,  and  sur- 
veyors 

Improvements  . • • • 

Interest  of  debt  ’ * v 

Towards  redemption  of  the  debt 
Incidental  expenses 
The  counlv  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  that  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  16,692/.  I5r.  6d,  ond  was  dis- 
bursed  os  follows 


3,708 
5,743 
10.331 
11,089  10  0 
2,239  12  4 


7 10 
5 2 
S 7 


Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c-  . 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
Uining  prisoners  . 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  build- 
ing. repairing.  &c. 

Lunatic  asylum 
Prosecutions 

Clerk  of  tins  peace  • • • 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 
Apprehending  and  conreying  vagwants 
Coiistabloa,  high  and  special 
Coroner  . . • • ' 

Miscellaneous 


£. 

1,538 


d. 

6 


5,651  0 1 1 


260  13  10 
1,105  17  4 
3.562  14  B 
1,102  8 8 
1,476  11  1 

15  3 
226  18  10 
449  6 0 

1,319  8 5 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offencra 
within  the  county  in  each  of  the  three 

ing  with  1819.  1826.  and  1833,  wore  2, 41.  3800.  and  4640 
being  an  average  of  391  annually  in  the  first  perio^  of  543 
in  the  second  liriod.  and  of  063  in  the  third  period.  The 
numbers  accused  in  subsequent  years  were— 

1634  . . 775 

1835  . . 894 

1836  . . 872 

1837  . . 890 

Of  the  number  accused  in  1837  there  were— 

FemtW.  ToUL 

For  offences  against  tho  person  . .50  3 53 

„ ajjainst  properly,  with  vio- 
lence . . . * . , ■ ,1, 

„ without  violence  623 
” forg’ery  and  offences  against  tho  cur- 
rency  . . * , , 

„ other  offences,  not  included  above  . 8 


5 

131 


FMatJv*. 

4 

14 

41 

32 

4.3 


The  ages  of  llic  |hhr*»hs  aroused  were — 

MiO*c. 

12  years  and  under  . • * 13 

16  * M and  above  12  . .97 

21  ,.  M 16  • • 229 

30  21  . 218 
50  .,  30  . . 150 

60  ..  H 60  . . 23  7 

Above  60  . • • • ^ ^ 

Age  could  not  be  ascertained  . 13  2 

Tbeir  stale  of  instruction  was  os  follows:— 

Mdei.  Frma.<-ft 

Could  neither  rea/l  nor  write  . , . 298  72 

read  and  write  imperfectly  . • 399  71 

„ read  and  write  well  . . . 33  1 

Had  received  superior  instruction  . . 8 0 

Slate  of  instruction  could  not  be  ascertained  13  2 

Tho  number  of  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  in  Kent  at  the  registration  of  1837  wa.^  for  tho 
eastern  division  7293,  and  for  the  westeni  division  b 132, 
l»eing  about  1 in  30  of  the  whole  |TOpulation,  and  about  I in 
10  of  the  male  population  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as 
taken  in  1831.  « 

Tlterc  are  20  savings’  banks  in  Kent.  The  number  or 
depositors  in  these,  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits  as  they 
stcMjd  on  the  20th  of  November  in  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
were  as  folliJws ; — 

1S33. 

Number  of  do- 
positore  18,188 
Amount  of  de- 


low  mg  classes : — 


Nut  exceeding  £’20 
«.  50 

„ 100 

„ 150 

„ 200 

Above  200 


The  following  summary  is  taken  from  re- 
turns made  to  tho  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of 

SihiiotA.  ScImUtv.  ToUL 

Infant  schools  . 207 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  2 to  7 years 
Males 
Females 

Sox  not  specified 


IKM. 

183& 

1:06. 

1»7, 

19,312 

20,010 

21,326 

22,149 

£566,O17£582.056£613,8U4£6a9,083 

5 lost  two  years  were 
183S. 

divided 

in  the  ful 
1837- 

I>ApMiton 

IXrpauU. 

Depouum 

DepotiU. 

11,836 

£82,249 

12,506 

£86,194 

5,814 

179,553 

5,867 

2,442 

181.857 

2,3B5 

164,325 

168,454 

800 

96,281 

838 

101,200 

399 

67,862 

408 

68,872 

92 

23,535 

88 

22.506 

21,326 

613, B04 

22,149 

629,083 

750  146  89G 

The  number  of  persona  agoinal  whom 
found  by  tho  grtind  jury,  and  who  were  acquitted  on  tri^, 
was  246;  of  the  rwuaiiiiiig  650  who  were  conyiclcd  481 
were  for  simple  thefts,  ...d  25  for  common  assaults.  Tljere 
were  9 persons  sentenced  to  death;  of  those  8 had  their 
punishment  commuted  to  transportation  for  life,  and  the 
other  to  transportion  for  aevoil  years.  Of  the  remaining 
convicts  there  were  transported— 

For  life  . • .34 

1 5 years 
14  years 
10  y'ears 
7 years 


l>ailv  schools  . 

NuiuWr  of  children  at  such  schools 
agea  from  4 to  14  years:— 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 


1GU5 


2 

24 

1 

90 


479 


Schools  . 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction 
Sunday  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools 
ages  from  4 to  15  years;— 

Males 
Females 

Sox  not  specified 


1,325 

1,711 

1.479 


1488 


4,515 


24.241 

18,496 

6.469 


49.206 


15,791 

15,556 

6,176 


151 

Imprisoned  for  2 years  and  above  1 year  . 

I year  and  aliovo  6 raoiUns 
6 mouths  and  under 


Whipping,  flue,  and  discharge  on  sureties 


12 


47b 

12 


37,523 

;\sauraiDg  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2 and 
13  has  increaseil  in  tho  same  proportion  with  the  whole  pv>- 
pululion  since  1821,  when  the  relative  population  at  difforcnl 
ages  was  last  taken,  and  likewise  assuming  that  the  whole 
population  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  ratio  o.s  it 
did  in  tho  ten  years  preceding  that  dale,  wc  find  by  ap- 
proximation that  there  were  127,096  children  between  the 
ages  of  2 and  15  years  in  Kent  in  1834,  when  these  returns 
were  obtained.  Tliirty-one  Sunday-schools  are  returned 
from  places  where  no  other  school  existed,  ftnd  the  cbtldreu 
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taught  ill  tlici^o  <1002  in  number)  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  attended  any  other  school.  At  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  are  able  to  resort  to  other  schools  also,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  do  so  resort ; but  in  what 
number  or  proportion  duplicate  entry  is  thus  occasioned  in 
tbe  Parliamentary  Returns  there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. • Ninety-two  schools,  containing  7209  children  are 
returned  from  various  places  as  being  botli  daily  and  Sunday- 
schools,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have  been  thus 
far  created.  Making  due  allowance  for  this  circumstance, 
it  may  )>erhaps  be  fairly  concluded  that  at  the  time  (he  in* 
quiry  was  made  little  more  than  three-Ufths  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  2 and  15  were  receiving  instruction  of 
any  kind  in  schools  within  the  county. 


Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


_ . ......  1 Mr  mid  l)m». 

n>r«tO<Kn«U.Wr». 

ScSooU.  1 

BeSU.  1 1 

Ur*. 

' 8cSU.  1 

1 

j &hla.  j j MU. 

Ur4. 

Infant  SrIiouU' 
[Hilv  SchnuU  1 
S«ta.1a\ScIt«K>l<' 

S t ^ 
J39  71‘tO 

•X  \ l;ai 

i 410 

40C.  W 3.519'  1/ 
5.:i44'  119/  29.6a?»  90 
32.0U[  1 j ao,  42 

1..-GS 

7.«'W 

3.751 

TtHat 

1 157  ; 9t?3 

49) 

37.7«ll  1379  ;3e,>77  149 

12,133 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
alsivo  statement,  are — 

ScbtioU.  Sebuinrx. 

Infant  schools  . . . . . . 

Daily  schools  . 12  containing  844 

Sunday-schools  . . . 148  „ 15.486 

The  schools  established  since  the  inquiry  of  (818  arc — 

RrtioUri. 

Infant  and  Other  daily  schools  . 986  containing  3I.41U 

Sunday-schools  . . . 349  ..  29,333 

No  school  in  Kent  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children 
of  parents  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any 
other  religious  denomination,  such  exclusion  being  dis- 
claimed in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  esia- 
blishod  by  Dis.sentcrs,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  together  with  schools  for  the  children  of 
Roman  Catliolic  parents. 

lAinding-libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  53  schools  in 
the  county  of  Kent. 

KENT.  WILLIAM,  an  artist  of  moderate  ability  as  a 

fiaintcr  and  sculptor,  nevertheless  one  of  eonxidcrablo  abi- 
ity  and  influence  a.s  an  architect  and  landscape-gardener, 
was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1684.  Both  hU  parentage  and 
education  were  humble,  and  he  wa.s  apprcntice>d  to  a cuadi 
painter.  Conceiving  however  that  he  had  abilities  which 
ought  to  elevate  him  above  that  grade,  he  attempted  to 
establish  himself  as  a portrait  and  hisloric.il  painter,  and 
so  far  attracted  notice  that  some  gentlemen  raised  a contri- 
bution for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  go  and  study  in 
Italy.  Thither  ho  accordingly  proceeded  in  1710,  and  re- 
mained there  several  years,  till  he  had  the  extreme  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  there  with  the  carl  of  Bur- 
lington in  1716.  The  noble  natron  not  only  brought  homo 
his  protf'gf*,  and  exerted  all  hU  influence  and  authoritv  in 
matters  of  taste  to  rerummend  him  to  others,  but  took  Kim 
under  his  own  roof,  where  be  remained  till  bis  death,  April 
12.  1 748,  How  far  Kent  assisted  his  patron  in  his  designs, 
or  the  latter  assisted  him,  is  doubtful ; but  it  is  certain  that 
he  soon  discovered  greater  rapacity  for  architecture  than  bo 
had  done  fur  painting : and  if  it  be  true  lliat  the  designs  for 
Uoikham,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  Norfolk,  ema- 
nated principally,  if  not  entirely,  from  him,  that  single  edifice 
alone  proves  him  to  have  possessed  very  superior  talent  and 
taste  as  an  architect,  it  being  a chef-d  muvre  in  plan,  and 
possessing  many  graces  and  beauties  of  design.  As  archi- 
tect and  landscape-gardener  he  was  in  his  proper  sphere, 
and  followed  bolli  pursuits  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist. 
In  landscape-gardening,  in  fact,  ho  forms  an  epoch,  and 
mav  justly  be  considered  os  the  father  of  tKe  English  style 
of  gardening;  for,  os  Walpole,  who  has  not  been  niggard 
of  praise  towards  him,  observes,  ho  was  ‘ painter  enough  to 
taste  the  charms  of  landscape,  bold  and  opinionativo 
enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and  bom  with  a genius  to 
strike  out  a groat  system  from  tbe  twilight  of  imperfect 
essays.*  SUukspeare's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey 
Will  preserve  his  name  as  a sculptor,  without  at  all  adding 
to  hi»  reputation.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  for  tl  that  it 
will  bear  such  retrenchment  without  injury  to  iU  vital 
part. 


KENT.  .TAMES,  a disUnguihbcd  and  deservedly  popular 
composer  of  English  church  music,  was  bom  at  Winchester, 
in  1700.  and  at  an  early  ago  placed  as  a chorister  in  the 
ratl)c<lral  of  that  city,  but  soon  removed  to  London,  and 
admittod  as  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Croft,  then  Ma.stcr  of  the  Children. 
After  completing  his  education,  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
Fiuden,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
removed,  ia  1737,  upon  being  elected  to  fill  the  same  situa- 
tion in  tho  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  an  office  which  ho 
robigned  in  favour  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Fu&sell,  in  1774.  Ho 
die<r.  deeply  regretted,  in  1776. 

Mr.  Kent  was  very  serviceable  to  Dr.  Boyce  while  tbe 
latter  was  preparing  his  magnificent  work,  the  Collection  of 
Cathedral  Music,  and  his  assistance  is  duly  acknowledged 
by  that  lcarne<l  editor.  In  1 773  he  published  bis  now 
well-known  volume  of  Tirelve  Anthems,  among  which  are, 

‘ Hear  my  Prayer,*  'When  the  Son  of  Man,’  ‘ My  Song 
shall  be  of  Morey,*  and  others  familiar  to  and  the  delight 
of  the  congregations  of  our  cathedrals.  Upon  presenting 
a copy  ot  (hU  work  to  Trinity  College,  the  Master  and 
Fellows  voted  him  a valuable  piece  of  plate.  After  his 
decease,  a Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  Eight 
Anthems,  composed  by  him  for  the  Winchester  choir,  wero 
collected  and  printed  by  Mr.  Corfu,  of  Salisbury;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  author  never  intended  them  fur  pub- 
lication. for  only  the  service  and  one  of  the  anthems  admit 
of  comparison  with  the  productions  be  himself  gave  to  the 
world. 

‘Mr.  Kent  was  remarkably  mild  in  hts  disposition,  ami- 
able in  his  manners,  exemplary  in  bis  conduct,  and  con- 
scientiously diligent  in  the  discharge  cf  his  duties.  His 
iicrformanco  on  the  or^an  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and 
he  was,  by  competent  judgc-%.  considered  os  one  of  tho  best 
musicians  of  the  ago  m which  he  lived.’  {Harmonicon.) 

KENT’S  HOLE,  a cavern  near  Torquay,  which  has 
yielded  a great  quantity  of  bones,  very  similar,  as  to  the 
species  of  aniuiaU  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  condition 
in  w hich  they  are  preserved,  to  the  bones  in  Kirkdale  Cave. 
The  same  oxplanaltun  of  the  phenomena  probably  applies 
to  both  eases.  fKiKRDAi.E] 

KENTUt  KY,oneof  the  republicsconstituting  tho  United 
.States  of  North  America,  is  stlualod  between  36"  30^  and 
39"  N.  lal.,  and  between  82®  and  89"  30^  W.  long-  Its 
greatest  length  is  380  miles,  and  its  mean  width  99  miles. 
The  area  is  stated  at  37,680  squaro  miles.  Its  boundary- 
lines  are  formed  on  threo  sides  by  rivers.  The  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  west  divides  it  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
fur  42  miles.  The  Ohio  runs  along  its  northern  side,  in  a 
winding  course  of  583  miles,  separating  it  from  tbe  states 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  The  Big  Sandy  River  con- 
stitutes the  boundary  between  Kentucky  and  Virginia  fgr 
70  miles,  but  the  remainder  of  tho  boundary-lino  between 
thuvo  two  slates  is  formed  by  one  of  the  ridges  of  tho 
Alleghany  Range,  called  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The 
boundary-line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which  is 
to  tho  souti),  is  furmeil  by  two  straight  lines,  tho  eastern 
running  from  the  Cumberland  Mountains  eastward  to  the 
Tennessee  River  for  242  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  36"  35'  N. 
lat.,  and  the  western  between  tho  last-named  river  and  tho 
Missis-sippi  fur  84  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  36"  3U^  Both 
lines  are  uniteil  by  the  river  Tennessee,  whose  course  con- 
stitutes the  boundary-line  for  12  miles. 

Surface  and  Soil. — The  south-eastern  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  state,  is 
covered  with  ridges  of  mountains  and  high  hills,  the  slopes 
of  which  aru  rather  steep,  and  which  contain  betw  een  them 
narrow,  deep,  and  gloomy  valleys.  The  whole  of  this  r^ion 
is  well  wooded,  especially  tlio  lower  parts  of  the  hills  and 
the  vales.  None  uf  the  summits  of  these  mountains  appear 
to  attain  tho  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their 
mean  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  2000  feet.  Tbe 
highest  ranges  are  the  Cumberland  Mountains  along  the 
boundary-line  of  Virginia,  and  the  Laurel  Mountains,  whicli 
run  parallel  to  the  Ctimbciland  Mountains  and  join  them 
between  the  upper  branches  uf  the  Kentucky  and  Cumber- 
land rivers.  Tu  the  north  and  west  of  tho  hilly  region  lies 
what  may  be  called  the  upland  region,  which  exlends  from 
the  Big  Sandy  River,  on  tliu  boundary  of  Virginia,  to  about 
86"  W.  long.,  and  comprehends  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
area  of  Uic  state.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  with  gentle 
ascents  and  descents,  but  it  is  intersected  by  numerous 
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Jeep  cuts,  which  are  from  100  to  300  foot  heJow  the  sur* 
face  of  the  plain,  and  in  which  the  river*  run.  The  plains 
bvlongitiK  to  thefc  river*  are  narrow.  Thnuf{h  this  upland 
t’’  sparingly  provitU-d  wiih  ^prin{;•water.  its  soil  is 
of  the  first  quality,  and  as  fertile  as  any  part  of  the  United 
SiatoH.  The  western  portion  of  the  state  is  divided  between 
the  Barrens  and  a country  which  is  pairlially  hilly.  The 
Barrens  in  their  natural  state  are  generally  destitute  of 
trees,  and  resemble  the  prairies  or  savannas  which  occur 
north  of  the  Ohio  River;  but  the  level  surface  ia  divcrsitlcd 
by  a considerable  number  of  gently  rising  hills,  called  ouk 
knobs,  on  account  of  the  trees  which  rover  tliem.  Tliough 
this  tract  does  not  •leser'.e  the  name  which  it  bears,  it  is  of 
inferiur  fertility  when  compared  with  the  adjacent  countries. 
The  Barrens  occupy  ehietiy  the  tract  betueen  the  Green 
River  and  Cumberland  River,  on  the  bonlers  of  Tennessee. 
On  the  north  and  west  the  Barrens  arc  surrounded  by  a 
more  broken  and  hilly  country,  which  gradually  passes  to 
the  low  Huts  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
This  tract  is  superior  to  the  Barrens  in  fertility,  but  cannot 
be  comjiared  with  the  upland  region. 

/hirers.— Along  the  northern  bouinlary  runs  the  Ohio, 
which  receives  all  the  larger  rivers  that  drain  Kentucky. 
The  most  eastern  is  ihe  Big  Sandy  River,  which  rises  in 
Virginia  on  the  western  range  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
vailed  the  Great  Klat-lop  Mountains,  ana  traverses  that  state 
in  a north-west  direction ; where  it  approaches  the  boun- 
dary-line, it  turns  nearly  due  north,  and  continues  in  tliat 
directum  to  its  very  mouth.  Its  course  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  200  miles,  but  it  is  nut  navigable  to  a great  distance 
from  its  mouth,  owing  to  some  falls  which  occur  where  it 
issues  from  the  mounlain-rcgion.  The  Licking  River  rises  in 
Kentuckv,  ami  Hows,  with  many  winding*,  in  a north-norlh- 
westem  direction  for  nearly  '206  miles.  Though  it  swells  in 
winter  and  spring  to  a considerable  height,  it  has  but  little 
water  in  the  other  seasons;  the  limestone  rocks  through 
which  it  passes  absorb  the  water  which  it  brin^  down  from 
the  njouniaitiB.  Tlie  different  branches  of  the  Kentucky 
River  rise  in  the  Laurel  Mountains  and  form  bv  their  union 
a c«insklerable  stream,  which  first  Hows  north-West,  then 
wot.  and  at  last  nearly  due  nortii.  Its  course  is  about  28U 
inilos.  and  though  it  is  very  rapid,  it  may  be  navigated  by 
small  Ixials  for  1 HU  miles  from  its  mouth  at  the  time  uf  high- 
water,  but  at  other  times  not  higher  up  than  Frankfort. 
Green  River  ri.sca  in  the  western  districts  of  the  upland 
region  and  flows  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  westwanU 
then  declines  to  the  north-west,  and  finally  to  the  north, 
joining  the  Ohio  about  50  miles  atnivc  the  mouth  of  the 
CiiinWrliuid  River.  Its  course  is  2H0  miles,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  small  rivcr-bargcs  to  a great  distance,  but  the 
navigation  is  intevrupted  by  fall*,  about  50  miles  from  its 
month.  Cumherland  River  rises  In  the  valley  between  the 
Ctimlierland  Mountains  and  the  Iwonrel  Mountains,  where 
it  is  called  Clove  River ; it  traverses  both  the  mountain  and 
iiplaml  region  gfneraUy  in  o western  direction,  but  on  ap- 
jmmehing  tlie  ^rrens  it  turns  southward,  and  enters  Ten- 
iioAoc,  where  it  makes  a large  bend  to  the  southward,  and 
then  re-entera  Kentucky  with  a north-western  course,  con- 
tinuing in  that  dircctiun  to  its  mouth,  which  is  ten  miles 
nlfove  that  of  Tennessee  River.  It  is  above  500  miles  in 
length,  and  as  its  ciirrent  is  comparatively  gentle,  it  offers 
an  easy  navigation  for  sloops  as  far  up  a*  l^ashville  in  Ten- 
nessee'. and  it  is  stated  to  be  navigable  for  river-boats  300 
miles  farther  up.  The  Tennessee  River  flows  only  about 
70  miles  through  Kentucky,  and  properly  belongs  to  Ten- 
nessee. (Tr?<:«essEE.] 

The  mean  annual  tomjierature  seems  to  be 
obmit  55®,  and  con.ftequently  4*  higher  than  that  of  London, 
but  the  differences  in  the  extremes  of  he.vt  and  cold  are 
much  grenter.  T* le  winters  are  long  and  severe ; (hey  begin 
about  Ghristraas.  ind  last  three  months.  The  thermometer 
annually  descenus  as  low  as  25*.  and  has  been  known  to  sink 
as  ItTw  as  14**  of  Fahr.  Snow  falls  everj’  winter,  but  not  in 
great  quantities.  In  summer  the  heat  is  sometimes  very 
great,  and  the  thermometer  rises  to  94"  and  95®.  In  spring 
and  autumn  south-west  winds  prevail,  and  the  weather  is 
delightful.  Tlie  north-west  wind  produces  great  cold  in 
winter,  but  it  seldom  conlinacs  many  day?.  Rain  falls 
abundantly  in  winter  and  spring,  but  in  the  other  scawms 
the  weather  is  rather  dry  and  constant.  Some  ulight  shocks 
of  *^rthn«ake8  have  occurretl. 

i^nauetton*. — The  cereal  ia  which  are  most  extensively 
cultivated  are  Indian  com  wheuL  ryoi  and  oatg,  and  tho 


two  last-mentioned  kinds  of  grain  are  said  to  inrive  belter 
than  in  the  states  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Rve  is 
commonly  used  for  the  distilling  of  ivliiskcy.  In  tho 
gouth-weslern  districts,  near  and  oii  the  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, and  Mississippi  rivers,  cotton  is  raised  iu  abun- 
dance; and  tho  tobact“o  which  is  grown  in  ihese  dislriclt 
and  the  rich  lands  farther  ca.st  supplies  a considerable 
article  of  exportation.  Hemp  ond  llax  are  generally  culti- 
vated. Tho  principal  fruit-trees  are  applies  and  jK^ches; 
from  the  former  cider  is  made,  and  from  tlw  lutler  pcaeb- 
brandy,  of  which  there  Is  a great  consumption.  Cattle  are 
numerous,  and  great  flo<*ks  of  sheep  past  ure  on  the  Barrens  ; 
the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved  by  crussiiig  them  with 
merinos. 

As  the  greafesl  part  of  the  wuniry  is  covered  with  forests, 
wild  animals  are  still  numerous,  as  deer,  panthers,  bears, 
wolvcs^oxes,  and  hares,  hut  the  buffalo  ami  the  elk  have 
disappeared.  Beavers  and  otters  are  still  found  in  the 
rivers.  Among  the  wild  birds  the  turkey  is  still  abundant; 
it  weighs  from  10  to  25  pounds.  Bees  are  common  in  the 
Woods,  uud  muke  their  nests  in  hollow  trues. 

The  forest.*  contain  many  timber-trees.  Those  of  the 
mountains  and  upland  region  consist  of  liri^Kleiidron,  elm, 
oak,  hickory,  black-walnut,  chorry,  and  others;  those  of  tho 
Barrens  are  chiefly  oak.  cheaimt,  and  elm. 

Bituminous  coal  and  iron  abound  in  the  north-western 
district,  and  iron  also  occurs  in  the  districts  lying  farther 
westwunl ; but  boih  arc  of  inferior  quality.  Salt  Hcems  tu 
be  generally  diffused  through  the  country  ; the  salt-spring.* 
ure  luiineruus,  and  many  of  llvem  have  been  turned  to 
advantage.  Saltpetre  exists  in  must  of  (be  caverns  which 
occur  in  the  limestone-rock  uf  the  u(dund  region,  and  is 
must  abundant  in  the  Great  Cave  near  Crooked  Creek,  the 
length  of  which  is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  ten  miles. 

Infuibitiints. — The  native  tribes,  which  rendered  the  set- 
tlement uf  this  slate  so  diflicult  and  dangerous  seventy  years 
ago.  have  entirtdy  disappeared,  mid  the  population  now  con- 
sists entirely  uf  whites  and  negroes,  and  a mixture  of  the 
tW’o.  The  free  population  comprehended,  accoalmg  lo  the 
census  of  1839,  523,490  individuals,  and  the  number  of 
slaves  was  1G5.350,  making  a total  of  6*8.840  souls.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  cxcdiisivcly  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  number  of  pers4ins  engaged  in  manufactures 
being  compuratively  vcryMiiall.  Tlie  moj.1  important  loanu- 
facturc  is  the  consiriiciion  of  vc-.*c*ls,  .small  and  large,  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Political  Divisions  anti  Totens.  Kcniui-ky  is  divided  into 
83  counties,  but  as  the  country  has  only  been  settled  for 
about  70  years,  it  doi^s  not  contain  any  large  towns.  Frank- 
furt, the  capital,  is  built  on  the  right  hanksuf  (lie  Kentucky 
River  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable  fur  large  vessels.  It 
contains  about  2UOO  inhabitants.  Many  vessel*  of  small 
size  are  built  here.  Lexington,  which  whs  furroerly  tlie 
capital,  contained  (in  1830)  above  6U00  inhabitants,  and 
some  manufactures  of  cotton,  humn,  and  ]>aper.  Transylva- 
nia University,  at  Lexington,  is  tiie  most  extensive  literary 
iiistitutum  in  the  United  Suites  west  of  (he  Appalachian 
Mountains.  It  wa*  rounded  in  1798.  and  rourganiseJ  in 
181R.  .\  well  allended  school  of  inedirine  and  a school  of 

law  are  coiineeted  with  this  univer>ity.  Louisville,  on  (he 
hanks  of  the  Ohio,  is  situated  near  the  great  rapid*  of  that 
river.  As  these  rapids  cannot  be  pa-sed  at  low  water,  and 
even  at  high  water  are  dangerous,  a eutial  ho.*  been  cut 
along  the  bank,  which  begins  above  the  rapid*  at  Hourgras*- 
creck,  and  terminates  IhJow  them  at  Shippingporl.  This 
canal  is  iU  miles  long,  l^uisville,  which  is  the  uort  of  tho 
upland  region  and  the  place  from  which  the  prucluce  of  tlie 
country  is  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  Mu*ia>ippi,  omtaias 
above  10,000  inhabiiants,  and  has  some  extensive  distillciies 
of  whiskey  and  manufactures  uf  cordage  and  bagging.*  On 
the  Ohio  theru  is  also  Baidsiuwn,  with  12UU  inhabiiants  ; 
it  is  the  scat  of  a Catholic  bishop  and  a Roniuii  Catholic 
college.  Mavsville.  which  ha*  2U00  inliabiUmts  and  a con- 
siderable trade  with  the  neighbouring  states,  is  also  on  the 
Ohio.  Besulea  the  literary  institutions  already  mentioned, 
the  MetIuHlists  and  Baptists  have  each  a college,  ami  the 
Pivsbyterians  have  two. 

CVonmm‘c.~The  ariitdesof  commerce  consist  of  different 
kind*  of  grain,  tobacco,  hemp,  live  cattle,  whiskey,  and  ^leach 
brandy.  The  grcutesl  part  i.*  sent  down  ihe.Oliio  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  New  Orleans,  between  which  place  an<l  Louis- 
ville steam-boats  from  2UU  to  3UU  tons  burlnun  and  upwards 
are  constantly  plying,  iiinco  tho  introduotion  of  suatn* 
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boat  navigation,  the  eomroerca  of  Kentucky  has  greatly  in* 
creased. 

Hiifory. — It  is  probable  that  this  part  of  America  once 
was  the  seat  of  a nation  which  hud  made  S4>me  progress  in 
civilisation.  We  may  come  to  this  conclusion  from  ob- 
semng  the  extensive  furtificutions  which  occur  in  several 
places,  but  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  op])oHitu 
ocioto  Hiver,  and  are  now  overgrown  with  high  furesi-lr»?es. 
The  first  Europeans  arrived  in  Kentucky  in  1767,  and  the 
first  actilcincni  »as  furmcil  in  1775,  though  Daniel  Boone 
is  said  to  have  settled  in  Kentucky  some  years  earlier.  It 
was  then  a part  <if  Virginia,  but  the  population  having 
increased  rapidly.  Virginia  consentod  to  a separation,  and 
in  ).79'i,  only  seventeen  years  after  the  first  setlUnneni, 
Kentucky  became  one  of  the  United  States.  Its  ouiistitu- 
tiou  was  settled  in  1799.  Tho  legislative  body  ciUisisUofa 
senate  and  huu.se  of  represeiitutives.  The  rupreseuiulives 
are  chosen  annually  by  all  the  free  mule  citizens  (negroes, 
luulatiues,  and  Indians  being  excepted)  of  21  years  of  age, 
who  have  been  two  years  resident  in  tho  state-  The  HUm* 
Kt  of  representatives  may  vary  between  58  and  lUU,  which 
latter  is  now  tho  number.  The  lenate  now  consists  of 
thirty-eight  members,  who  are  elected  for  four  years,  one- 
fouriJi  of  tho  number  being  chosen  annually.  The  execu- 
tive ]>ower  is  vested  in  the  governor,  w’ho  is  elected  fur  four 
years  by  all  the  citizens  entitled  to  the  suffrages.  Ken- 
tucky aends  two  members  to  the  senate,  and  twelve  mem- 
bers to  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wasbingiuit. 

( Darby’s  Fi><c  of  thu  UniUti  State* ; and  W arden’a  Ac- 
count of  the  UnitPil  Statei.) 

KENYON,  LLOYD,  LORD,  tlie  second  son  of  Llo)d 
Kenyon.  Esip,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Kolrert  Kdduwes  of 
Eagle  Hall  m Cheshire,  was  burn  at  Greddington  in  Flint- 
shire, on  the  5tb  of  October,  1 732.  He  was  descended  from 
an  aiuient  family  in  Lancashire,  which  had  inigralud  into 
North  Wales  at  tho  cuiuinenceruent  of  tho  last  century. 
HU  father  lived  independently  as  a country  geiuluman.  and 
belungerl  to  the  comtui-Vsioii  of  the  )>eace  for  hU  comity. 
The  oilucaiion  of  iho  future  rhief-justioo  was,  from  the 
straightened  moans  of  the  parent,  ver>'  ilefectivo.  He  was 
scut  early  to  the  grautmar-sL-huol  at  Ruthin,  but  was  taken 
away  before  ho  bad  lime  to  do  more  tlian  acquire  a htile 
Latin.  At  tho  age  of  fourteen  lie  was  articled  to  Mr.  Tom- 
linson, an  attorney  in  large  practice  at  Nantwich  in  Che- 
shire. with  whom  he  remained  fur  seven  years,  during  which 
time  his  diliguiice  and  slirewdness  procured  him  so  much  of' 
bis  ma'!>ter's  favour  that  he  expected  at  tho  cud  of  his  clerk- 
ship to  bo  taken  itilo  parlneisbip.  lu  this  expectation  he 
was  however  disappointed,  and  thereupon  determinerl  upon 
being  called  to  the  bar.  In  1754  he  took  chambers  at  tho 
Temple,  and  became  a member  of  Lintolti’s  Inn.  While  a 
sUident  he  devoted  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  the 
lilw.  and  to  the  law  only ; and  in  doing  ibis  he  made  smaller 
‘'acriOccs  than  most  people.  Hu  had  neither  a literary 
taste  nor  a love  fur  pleasure;  and  his  pecuniary  resources 
w'cro  but  scanty.  Mr.  Kenyon  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Hilary  Term,  1761,  but  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
profes-sinnal  coimeXHiii.and  being  of  a character  too  honour- 
able and  independent  to  stoop  to  Uulu  artifice  many  yean 
eiupstd  before  he  oblaiueti  busines'i.  Still  ho  laboured 
patiently  and  unceasingly,  ftequenting  the  courts  both  of 
common  law  and  equity,  hut  more  especially  tho  latter,  and 
attending  both  circuit  and  scM^iotu.  Ills  aUainutenls  in  all 
departments  appear  to  have  bi-on  not  only  considerable,  but 
exact,  and  he  acquired  by  degrees  the  ruputatiou  of  being 
a sound  lawyer,  and  u neat  and  safe  equity  draftsman  and 
conveyancer.  It  is  stated,  that  having  by  some  suggestions 
as  amicus  curise,  atlracteil  the  notice  of  Mr.  Thurlow,  the 
then  attornev -general,  be  hud  the  offer  made  to  him  of 
sharing  with  Mr.  Hargrave  in  the  toil  and  profit  of  a.ssisiing 
him.  in  1773,  wlten  ho  had  been  twelve  yeark  in  the 
profession,  he  married  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Gcoi'go 
Kenyon  of  Peelc  in  Lancashire.  He  now  Wgaii  to  nso  into 
notice.  In  1770  ho  was  retained  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Lord  Pigot  in  the  state-prosecutiou  of  Shelton  and  others 
for  depriving  him  of  his  government;  and  afterwards  in 
the  same  year  as  leading  coun:«l  fur  I»rd  George  Gonloit. 
In  April,  1782.  on  the  acces.sion  of  the  Fox  and  Rocking- 
ham udmiitislration.  he  was  appointc<l  attumey-geneial. 
While  bolding  this  sdu.atioii  hi»  conduct  evinced  that 
otlicinl  intrigue  and  partLsausliip  were  not  at  all  buited  to 
hts  character.  On  the  death  of  ibe  marquis  of  Rockiagbam 
he  retained  his  otfioe  with  PiU  as  chancellor  of  the  exche- 


quer, and  went  out  with  thu  Shelburne  administration  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  following.  In  Dccemlicr  ho  was  re- 
appointed aliorney-genoral,  having  through  all  the  tmms- 
tcrial  changes  of  the  day  asserted  his  indci»undcnco.  To  the 
character  of  an  orator  he  had  no  pretenbum,  being  a man 
of  little  imagination,  ami  expressing  himbclf  not  only  wilh- 
uui  olc^anco,  but  <M*casioiially  with  vulgarity.  Ho  wa»  no 
scholar,  and  yet  he  would  insert  Latin  word-s  and  phrases 
without  point  ur  la>te  in  his  discourse. 

lu  178-1  ho  wiiH  raised  to  the  uttiue  of  master  of  ibe  rolls, 
and  created  a baronet;  and  in  May,  1788.  he  was  guzelted 
Linl  Kenyon,  Baron  Greddington,  and  succeeded  Lord 
Mansfield  as  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  ap- 
pointment to  this  ini|Hjrtaut  and  dignified  lituaiiun  was  at 
tho  time  unpopular  vvith  thu  profussioii  generally.  I'u  the 
opinion  of  hi.s  brother  judgca  he  gave  a reception  not  only 
ui*  neglect,  but  almost  of  contempt;  and  whenever  they 
ventured  to  differ  from  him  (which  only  took  nlaco  some 
half  dozen  times  in  fourteen  years),  he  oxhibitod  tho  suiiiu 
feelings  which  another  person  wouhl  do  upon  receiving  a 
petaonal  affront.  To  the  barristers,  both  leaders  and  juniors, 
lie  was  equally  ungracious;  and  whoneveranything  escaped 
iliem  not  in  acconlance  with  his  senlimunts,  he  castigated 
them  in  terms  neither  moasurod  nor  in  character  with  the 
situation  which  he  fillud.  To  somu  leading  men  he  would 
take  a personal  dislike,  and  allow  no  opportunity  f»r  mor- 
tify ing  them  to  escape  him ; Mr.  Law,  aAerwards  Lord 
Ellenburuugh,  was  one  of  them. 

With  thu  press  Lord  Konyun  wa.s  in  high  favour  ; for  ho 
struck  sternly  and  with  iudigiiatiou  at  those  oiremlur.-i  who 
are  the  ]>cculiar  objects  of  popular  dislike.  But  while  doing 
so  be  frci(uenily  gave  loo  easy  ertniit  to  accusation,  and  al- 
lowed hiiiiself  to  punish  uflen  with  a severity  not  sufficiunUy 
tempered.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  mav  mention  tlic  case 
of  Mr.  Lawless,  a solicitor,  against  whom  somu  serious 
charges  were  brought.  Uufuru  the  case  was  adjudicated, 
I>urd  Kenyon  ordered  Mr.  Lawless  to  bo  suspended,  from 
practising  until  his  case  was  disposed  of.  In  vain  did  he  tell 
him  that  he  had  eiglity  eases  in  his  otHco,  and  that  he  should 
he  ruined.  Tim  charges  agamst  Mr.  Lawless  were  found 
to  be  wholly  without  tbundatiun ; but  the  blow  was  struck, 
he  sunk  under  the  unmertled  disgrace,  and  died  of  a broken 
heart.  The  vices  of  tbu  wealthy  met  with  no  favour  from 
him.  In  actions  fur  criminal  ronversation,  likewise,  he 
directed  juries  (over  whom  no  judge  had  greater  power)  to 
give  damagea  of  very  large  amount,  and  Uiis  ovuu  in  coses 
where  the  collusion  of  the  parties  or  the  vickiua  conduct  of 
(ho  husband  ought  to  havu  nude  nominal  damages  more 
than  bUihcicDt.  So  strongly  dal  tho  judge  foul  with  rogard 
to  this  crime,  that  be  is  reported  thus  to  have  expressed 
himself: — *Thore  was  a time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  Uie  laws  of  the  Puritans,  which  were  mixed  with  a 
great  deal  of  virtue,  if  I mi-suke  not.  subjected  lUm  offence 
to  the  punishiuont  of  death.  1 do  not  hxik  forward  to  a 
punishment  so  severe;  but  I wish  some  )>er»oital  punish- 
ment were  attached  to  iliosu  who  intliot  so  dreadful  and  in- 
curable a wound  on  the  peace  of  private  farailK-s.’  Gamblers 
met  with  similar  treatment  from  him:  and  he  threatened 
that  if  any  prosecutions  were  fuirly  brought  before  him,  and 
the  guilty  partie.s  convicted,  whatever  might  be  tlieir  rank 
or  station  in  tlio  ••ouniry,  though  they  were  the  first  ladies 
in  the  land,  they  should  certainly  exhibit  tbem&elves  in  the 
pillory.  As  a judge,  he  recognised  no  disiincljon  belwt^u 
tho  gamblers  of  St.  James's  and  tlie  pickpockets  of  tho 
Straiul  Lord  Kenyon  uxerled  hitm^lf  to  the  utmost  to 
put  nil  end  to  duelling,  and  ho  declared  that  wlwMvor  was 
convicted  of  having  murdercti  his  telluw-creauire  in  a duel 
sh'iuld  suffer  the  course  of  the  law;  and  he  on  more  khan 
one  occasion  directe<l  the  jury  to  that  conclusion,  but  with- 
out success.  Flagitious  libels  against  individuaU  weie  pu- 
ni-ihed  by  him  with  merited  seventy. 

But.  of  all  Writings,  lliut«e  purtnkmg  of  the  character  of 
political  libels  w-ere  llK>s>e  against  which  he  directed,  with 
the  most  unflinching  perseverance,  all  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  This  was  a more  dangerous  and  delicate  ground  to 
tread  upon,  and  people  wiU  apjvrovu  or  dl'iipprovu  of  his 
conduct  in  this  uarticular  acoording  to  llio  view  which  ihey 
take  with  regard  to  thu  liberty  of  speech  ut^n  liiese  poinia. 
Certain  it  is,  that  since  tlie  iime  of  1.^1  Kenyon  the  prac- 
tice of  prosecuting  for  political  liliels  has  giaclually  IhIIcii 
mta  disuse  ; nor  would  the  pillt.a'y.  as  pan  of  thu  pumsh- 
ment  fur  putting  fortli  opinions,  however  unsclnevous  or 
absurd,  be  at  thu  time  tolerated. 
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Lor<l  Kenyon  trnslcd  loo  much  to  the  power  of  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law  in  guarding  the  right*  of  property  from 
fraud  or  violence ; and  ho  intlicted  death  as  the  most  terri- 
ble, and  therefore  the  most  preventive  punishment.  That 
thin  proceeded  rather  from  a mistaken  judgment  — an 
itjnonmee  of,  ora  want  of  p-iwer  to  give  sufficient  weight  to, 
llioso  circumstance*  which  exeit  a more  |wwcrful  intlucnco 
upon  human  character,  and  not  from  a cold  and  sanguinary 
<lisiH*sition,  tho  following  anecdote  may  be  considered  as  a 
proof:  — He  passed  sentence  of  death  unon  a young  woman 
who  had  committed  a theft;  she  fainted;  Lord  Kenyon,  in 
great  agitation,  cried  out,  ‘I  don’t  mean  to  hang  you— Will 
jioborly  tell  her  that  I don't  mean  to  hong  her?’ 

Indeed,  in  behalf  of  poor  and  ignorant  offender*  who 
were  the  duj)ca  or  tools  of  knave*  his  kindly  feeling*  wore 
often  displayed,  and  humble  individuals  of  the  working 
classes  who  were  harassed  by  informers  were  sure  to  bo 
shielded  by  him.  A prosecution  was  commenced  against 
u man  for  practising  the  tratle  of  a tailor  without  having 
seived  an  apprenticeship,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
punish  him  for  several  arts  done  in  the  same  day.  ‘ Prose- 
cute the  man,’  said  Lord  Kenyon,  ‘for  different  acts  in  one 
dav  J Why  not  sue  for  penalties  on  every  stitch  ?’ 

Lord  Mansfield,  when  chief-justice,  had  somewhat  un- 
w?tiled  the  bounds  of  tho  courts  of  law  ; but  L)rd  Kenyon, 
with  much  wisdom,  reverted  to  the  antient  strictness,  and 
ho  oxpressefl  his  determination  to  maintain  it.  *I  have,' he 
said,  ‘been  in  this  profession  more  than  fbrly  years,  and 
have  practisetl  both  in  courts  of  law  and  eauity  ; and  if  it 
hail  fallen  to  my  lot  to  f>rm  a system  or  jurisprudence, 
whether  or  not  1 should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  esta- 
blish different  courts,  with  different  jurisdictions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say.  But  influenced  as  I am  by  certain  preju- 
dicM  that  have  become  inveterate  with  those  who  comply 
with  the  systems  found  established,  I find  that  in  these, 
proceeding  by  different  rules,  a certain  combined  system  of 
jurisprudence  has  been  frameil  mo«l  beneflcisl  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  which  I hope  I may  be  indulged  in 
supposing  has  never  vet  been  cqualltKl  in  any  country  on 
earth.  Our  courts  law  only  consider  legal  rights — our 
courts  of  equity  have  other  rule*  by  w hich  they  sometime* 
supersede  Htrict  legal  rules,  and  in  so  doing  they  act  most 
beneficially  for  the  subject.’  ‘ 1 will  not,'  he  said,  in  an- 
other instance,  ' overturn  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  me.’ 

Ho  wiselv  refused  to  allow  the  ]>lam  words  of  a statute 
to  bo  rcfineil  away,  however  severe  in  itsenuctmenls,  by  any 
subtle  sophistry.  ‘ Thu  arguments,’  he  said,  ‘ that  have 
been  pressed  uixin  ns  might  have  had  some  effect  if  they 
were  addressed  to  the  legislature;  but  we  arc  sitting  in  a 
court  of  law’,  and  must  administer  justice  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  land.  I>ct  application  be  made  to  the 
legislature  to  amend  the  art : as  long  ns  it  remains  upon 
the  statute-book  we  must  enforce  it.’ 

Mr.  Charles  Buller,  after  praising  Lonl  Kenyon’s  intui- 
tive readiness,  complain*  ' that  he  seldom  exhibited  the 
iniermeiliatc  patient  discu«ion.  The  consequence  was, 
(hat  though  tlic  decision  was  right,  the  ground  of  it  was 
sometimes  obscure,  and  the  objections  to  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  hearers  wen*  not  always  removed.  This  lessened  the 
merit  of  his  adjudii'alions;  but  they  arc  most  du’scr>'edly 
held  in  the  highest  respect,  and  considered  uf  (lie  highest 
authority.’ 

At  Nisi  Prius  he  never  brought  a Imok  w ith  him  into 
court  to  refer  to.  Tho  extent  as  well  a*  the  ammgeinent 
oI  his  legal  knowledge  needed  no  such  assisiKiicc.  In  per- 
forming the  tal>oriou8  duties  of  his  profea>iiun  he  was  dili- 
gent and  exact,  and  proceeded  with  so  much  cx{>cilition  as 
often  to  get  through  twenty-five  or  twenty. six  causes  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  ufthe  court. 

He  died  in  1 bU2,  sorrow-stricken  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son.  after  having  accumul:ite<l  a fortune  of  SOO.UtiO/. 

In  his  private  liahiu  l^ord  Kenyon  wa-s  tera])crote, 
frugal  even  to  parsimony,  and  un  early  ri.'er.  For  his  hap- 
pities*  he  looked  to  his  home,  being  most  deeply  attached 
to  his  family.  He  entirely  disregarded  outward  appeuranco: 
his  dress  was  shabby,  his  equipage  mean,  while  he  entirely 
neglected  to  exercise  the  hospitality  becoming  his  high  sta- 
t>0’»  Biul  large  fmlune.  (I^nt  Maf^nzinr,  No.  .17,  p.  -19.) 

KKl'i.ER.  .lOHN.  wo-s  Uirn  at  Wcil  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirlemhcrg.  2Ut  lierctnher.  1571.  He  was  a seven 
months  child,  very  weak  and  sickly,  and  survived  with 
dillxulty  a i»e\crc  attack  of  smallpox.  His  piironts, 


Henry  Kc])ler  and  Catherine  Guldenroann,  were  of  ntble 
descent,  although  their  circumstances  wore  far  from  affluent. 
The  father,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  a petty  officer 
in  tho  service  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  joined  the 
army  in  tho  Netherlands  a few  years  after  the  birth  of  hi* 
eldest  son  John.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  he  learnt 
that  an  acquaintance  for  whom  ho  had  incautiously  bci’ome 
security  had  absconded,  and  had  left  him  the  unexperted 
charge  of  liquidating  the  bond.  This  circumstance  ooliged 
him  to  dispose  of  his  house  and  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
possessions,  and  to  become  a tavern-keeper  at  Eimenditigen. 
Young  Kepler  had  been  sent  in  the  year  1577  to  a school 
at  Elmendingcn,  and  he  continued  there  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  which  was 
the  cause  of  a temporary  interruption  in  hi*  educ.vtion,  as  it 
appears  that  he  was  taken  home  and  employcnl  in  menial 
services  until  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  returned  to  school. 
In  1586  he  was  admitted  into  the  monastic  school  of  Maul- 
bronn,  where  the  cost  of  his  education  was  defrayed  by  tho 
duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  regulations  of  this  school 
required  (hat  after  remaining  a year  in  the  su|>crior  classes 
the  students  should  offer  themselves  for  examination  at  the 
college  of  Tiibingcn  for  (he  degree  of  Bachelor.  On  ob- 
taining this  degree  they  returned  with  the  title  of  veterans ; 
ami  having  completed  tho  prescribed  course  of  study,  they 
were  admiitod  as  resident  students  at  Tubingen,  whence 
they  procecdcxl  in  about  a year  to  the  degree  of  Master. 
During  his  imder-graduateship  Kepler’s  studies  were  much 
interrupted  by  periodical  returns  of  the  disorders  which  had 
so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  during  childbowl.  as  also  by 
the  disseiibions  between  his  parents,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  father  left  his  home,  and  soon  after  died  abroail. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  disadvantages  he  must  have 
laboured  under  from  the  aNive  circumstances,  and  from  the 
confused  stale  in  which  they  had  left  his  duiuestic  affairs, 
Kepler  took  the  degree  of  Master  in  August,  1591,  attain- 
ing the  second  place  in  the  annual  examination.  The  first 
name  on  the  list  was  .lohn  Hippolylus  Brentius. 

While  thus  engaged  at  Tubingen,  the  astronomical  lec- 
tureship of  Gratz,  the  chief  tnwii  in  Styria,  became  vacant 
by  the  de.ath  of  George  Stadt,  and  the  situation  was  offered 
to  Kepler,  who  was  forced  to  accept  it  by  tiro  authority  of 
his  tutors,  although  we  have  his  own  a.s3urauce  that  at  that 
period  he  had  given  no  particular  attention  to  astronomy. 
This  must  have  been  in  the  year  1593-1.  In  1596  be  pub- 
lished his  ‘Myslcrium  CHistnographicum,’ wherein  he  de- 
tails the  many  ingenious  hypotheses  which  he  had  succes- 
sively formed,  examined,  and  rejected,  concerning  the 
mimber,  distance,  and  periodic  times  of  the  planets;  and 
finally,  proposes  a theory'  which  he  imagine*  will  account  in 
a i^atUfuctory  manner  for  the  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  theory  rest*  upon  the  fancied  analogy  between  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  orbits  of  those  bullies,  an<l  the 
diameters  of  circles  inscribed  and  circumscribed  about  the 
live  regular  solids.  In  1597  Kepler  married  Barbara  Muller 
von  Muhleckh,  a lady  who,  although  two  years  youimer 
than  himself,  was  already  a widow  for  the  Bccond  time.  Itiis 
alliance  soon  involvinl  him  in  difficulties,  which  together 
with  the  troubled  slate  of  the  province  of  Styria,  arising 
out  of  the  two  great  religious  parties  into  which  the  em 
piro  was  then  divided,  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
Griitz  into  Hungary,  whence  he  transmitted  to  a friend 
at  Tiibingen,  several  short  treatise*— ‘On  the  Magnet,' 
'On  the  Cause  of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,’  ami  'On 
the  Divine  Wisdom  as  shown  m the  Creation.’  In  16UU 
Kepler,  having  learneil  that  Tycho  Hraii^  was  at  Benuch  in 
Bohemia,  and  that  his  observai ions  had  led  him  to  a more 
accurate  delerminniion  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  planets’ 
orbits,  detennined  on  paying  him  a visit,  and  was  welcomed 
in  the  kindest  manner  Ly  Tycho,  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced the  following  vt^r  to  the  um]H*rur,  and  honoured  with 
the  title  of  imperial  roathematiemn,  on  condition  of  assist- 
ing Tycho  in  his  calculations.  Upon  the  death  uf  Tycho, 
which  liappencil  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
Kepler  succeeded  him  as  princitwl  roalheniaticiau  to  the 
emperor.  To  this  great  man  Kepler  was  under  many  ob- 
ligations, not  merely  fur  the  pecuniary  assistance  and  hos- 
pitality which  himself  and  family  so  often  expenencetl  from 
Tycho,  and  upon  which  at  one  period  they  entirely  de- 
pended for  subsistence,  but  still  more  for  the  sound  advico 
which  he  gave  him.  to  abandon  speculation,  and  to  apply 
biniM*!!’  to  the  deduction  of  cause.*  from  ihcir  obserNod 
effecUs,— advice  which  Kepler  greatly  needed,  and  to  w hich, 
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if  iiu  had  adhered  more  cloself,  hU  fame  would  have  hoeii 
even  greater  than  whal  it  now  w.  It  is  to  be  rc;?retled  tlmt 
upon  wsvural  oeeaniona  the  conduct  of  Kepler  towanla  Tycho 
Bt^bc  in  accorded  with  the  generc»i(y  of  the  latter,  though 
thi«  appears  to  be  attributable  rather  to  thu  impetuosity  of 
Kepler’s  temper,  than  to  any  want  of  gratitude  lowarels  hi* 
l>enefactor.  It  has  been  said  that  l^pler  was  appointed 
ira|>eriBl  mnthciuaiiriaii  on  condition  of  assisting  Tyebo  in 
his  calculations.  The  object  of  these  calculations  was  the 
formation  of  new  astronomical  tables  generally,  which  were 
to  bo  railed  tho  Rudolphine  Tables,  in  honour  of  Rudolph 
the  thenemperorof  Bunemia.  who  had  promised,  not  merely 
to  defray  the  expense  of  their  construclicm.  but  likewise  to 
provide  Kepler  with  a liberal  salary;  neither  of  which  hU 
circumstances  ever  penniltcdhim  to  fulQI.  The  part  more 
particularly  allotted  to  Kepler  was  the  reduction  of  Tycho’s  ! 
observations  relative  to  the  planet  Mars,  and  to  this  cinmm* 
stance  U mainly  owing  his  grand  discovery  of  the  law  of 
elliptic  orbits,  and  that  of  the  equable  description  of  ureas. 
The  pecuniary  ditliLMiliies  however  m which  he  found  him- 
self almost  incessantly  invulvtHl  in  consequence  of  the  noti- 
paymeiit  of  his  salary,  greatly  retarded  tho  progress  of  his 
labours,  and  obliged  him  to  souk  a livelihood  by  casting  na- 
tivities. Tlic  Rudolphmo  Tables  wore  therefore  postponed, 
and  he  applied  himself  to  works  of  a less  costly  character, 
from  which  he  might  expect  to  derive  more  immediate  ro- 
muncratii^.  In  160'i  appeared  hU  'Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples of  .Astrology  in  lC(i4  his  ‘ Supplement  to  Vilelhon 
in  1605  ‘A  Letter  concerning  the  Solar  Ecli^iso and  in 
16U6  ‘.An  Account  of  the  New  Star  which  hail  np|ioarpil  in 
1604  in  the  Gmstellatiun  Cassiopeia.*  Of  these  the  ‘Sup- 
plement to  Vitellion’  was  important,  as  containing  the  first 
consistent  theory  of  that  branch  of  optics  turmixl  dioptrics. 

At  length,  in  IGU9.  appeared  his  ' New  A.stronomy.'  con* 
tainitig  his  great  and  extraordinary  book  ‘On  the  alotion 
of  Mars;'  a work  wliich  holds  the  intermediate  place,  and 
is  the  connecting  link,  between  the  discoveries  of  Coper- 
nicus and  those  of  Newton.  Tlio  introduction  is  occupied 
in  refuting  the  then  commonly-received  theory  of  gravity, 
and  in  declaring  what  were  his  own  opinions  upon  tho  same 
subject,  in  the  cuuriie  of  this  discussion  ho  states  dis- 
tinctly that  since  the  attractive  virtue  of  the  moon  extends 
as  far  as  tiio  earth,  as  is  evident  from  its  enticing  up  the 
waters  of  the  earth,  with  greater  leasan  it  follows  that  the 
attractive  virtue  of  the  earth  extends  os  far  os  tho  moon, 
and  much  farther;  and  ho  likewise  asserts  that  if  two 
budio.4  of  like  nature  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  world  near 
each  otbor,  but  beyond  thu  influence  of  any  other  body, 
they  would  approach  each  other  like  two  magnets,  each 
passing  over  a space  reciprocally  in  proportion  to  its  mass ; 
so  that  if  the  moon  and  earth  were  not  retained  in  their 
orbits  by  their  animal  force,  or  some  other  equivalent  to  it, 
tho  earth  would  approach  the  moon  by  the  54th  part  of 
their  distance,  and  the  moon  would  approach  the  earth  by 
the  remaining  53  parts.  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
this  remarkable  work  it  was  supposed  that  each  planet 
moved  uniformly  in  a hraall  circle,  called  an  epietjeh,  the 
centre  of  which  epicycle  moved  with  an  equal  angular  ve- 
locity in  the  opposite  direction  round  the  centre  of  the 
eui'ili,  thus  describing  a larger  circle  which  was  called  the 
(U^erenl.  Subsequent  ob^rvations  being  found  irrocon- 
cileable  with  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  it  was  modified  by 
supposing  tho  uniform  angular  motion  of  the  epicycle  to  be 
dcHcribcd  about  a point  not  coinciding  with  tnc  centre  of 
the  eartli,  a necessary  consequence  of  which  supposition 
wo-s  that  the  linear  motion  of  the  epicycle  ceasorl  to  be  uni- 
furm.  The  work  of  Copernicus  ‘ De  RevolutionibusOrbium 
Cadestium*  had  appeared  in  1543,  wherein  he  considers 
the  sun  to  be  the  Qxod  centre  about  which  the  planets 
move  with  uniform  motions,  but  retains  the  complicated 
machinery  of  tho  deferent  and  epicycle  in  order  to  account 
fur  the  variations  arising  from  the  actual  inequality  of  the 
planet's  motion.  The  system  of  Tycho  Brahe  himself  was 
identical  with  one  which  Copernicus  had  rejected,  and  con- 
sisleil  in  supposing  the  sun  to  revolve  about  the  earth, 
carrying  with  it  all  the  other  iiUncts  revolving  about  him  ; 
and  indued  Tychu  not  only  ucnied  the  revolution  of  thu 
earth  about  the  sun,  but  likewise  its  diurnal  rotation  u)H>n 
its  axis.  Such  is  an  iuqierfuct  outline  of  tho  theory  of  the 
universe  before  the  time  of  Kepler.  The  thi'on'  adupted 
by  Kepler,  in  the  early  part  of  bis  discussion  of  Tycho’s  ob- 
servations. appears  to  have  been  that  the  orbit  of  each 
planet,  including  the  earlii,  was  circular ; that  it  was  de- 
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scribed  with  a uniform  angular  velocity  about  a point 
within,  called  tho  centre  of  the  equant,  and  that  thu  centro 
of  the  orbit  l.iy  in  the  line  joining  tho  centre  of  the  equant 
and  the  place  of  t^c  sun,  but  nut  equidistant  between  tho.so 
points  had  Ixien  previously  supposed.  With  resjiect  to 
the  earth  however,  in  particular,  he  had  started  with  the 
erroneous  opinion,  then  generally  enferlained  by  all  n.-itro- 
nnraers,  that  the  centre  of  tho  earth’s  equant  coincided  with 
that  of  its  orbit,  and  that  consequently  not  only  its  angular 
but  also  its  linear  motion  wa.s  uniform,  altlmugh  its  distiiiicu 
from  the  sun  wa-s  known  to  vary.  After  four  years  of  la- 
borious calculation,  the  non-accordance  of  his  results  with 
observation  obliged  him  to  fix  upon  the  bisection  of  the  tine 
joining  the  centre  of  tho  equant  and  the  place  of  the  sun. 
for  the  centre  of  tho  planet's  orbit;  and  shortly  after  he 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  two  ullu-r  prin 
ciples  upon  which  his  theory  resletl  must  bo  erroneou>. : that 
' cither  theorbit  of  the  planet  was  nota  perfect  circle,  or  that 
there  wn^  no  point  within  it  round  which  it  moved  wiili  a 
i uniform  velocity. 

Having  easily  proved  that  at  the  api^ides,  that  is.  liic  two 
points  of  the  planei’s  orbit  which  are  nearest  to  ami  farthest 
fnmi  the  sun. — the  times  of  describing  equal  small  arcs  arc 
nearly  proportional  to  the  distancesofihe  planet  from  the  sun. 
ho  concludiHl  with  his  accustomed  precipitancy  that  the  same 
relation  existed  at  all  other  points  of  tho  orbit.  An  almo.st 
immediate  consequence  of  this  assumption  was  Uiat  tlie  t ime 
of  describing  an  arc  of  any  length  whatever  would  bo  |im- 
portiuiial  to  the  sum  of  all  tho  lines  which  could  be  drawn 
from  the  sun  lu  every  point  of  that  arc;  but  as  the  calcula- 
tion of  these  distances  was  found  to  be  excessively  uperose, 
ho  substituted  the  approximate  area  of  tho  figure  bounded 
by  tho  arc  and  the  two  extreme  distances  fur  the  sum  of  all 
the  distances,  and  was  thus  led  from  erroneous  principles 
to  that  beautiful  law  of  the  planetary  motions  by  which  tliu 
area  describecl  by  the  revulving  radius  vector  is  proportional 
to  thu  time  of  iu  description.  When  however  he  came  to 
apply  this  theory  to  the  motion  of  Mars,  the  cxcentricity  of 
whose  orbit  is  much  greniwr  llian  that  of  the  Earth’s,  ho 
found  that  the  circular  hy|xithesis  gave  results  dilTcriug 
from  tho  obseivatiuns  of  Tychu  by  at  least  eight  minutes, 
and  as  he  considercMl  that  difTerence  too  great  to  be  attri- 
buteil  to  tho  error  of  bo  exact  an  observer,  he  concluded 
that  the  suspicions,  wliicb,  as  was  above  stated,  he  hud  long 
previouslv  entertained,  relative  to  llie  form  of  the  planets' 
orbits,  were  well  foundetl.  at  least  with  respect  to  tlio  planet 
Mars  At  length,  ho  deduced  from  obsorvatbns  of  that 
planet  near  the  quoflratures,  that  its  orbit  wo.s  an  oval  elon- 
gated in  the  direction  of  its  apsides,  and  was  thus  led  to  the 
law  of  elliptic  motions. 

The  elliptic  form  of  the  orbits  and  the  e<|uable  description  of 
areas  constitute  two  of  the  three  celebrated  truths  known  by 
the  name  of  Kepler's  laws.  The  third,  viz.  that  tho  squares 
of  the  periodic  times  arc  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the 
mean  distances  from  the  sun,  was  nut  discovered  till  twelvu 
years  after,  although,  before  the  publication  of  his  ‘ Mys- 
Icnum  Cosmographicum,’  be  had  been  speculating,  as  we 
have  seen,  upon  finding  some  relation  between  tliose  dis- 
tances and  periodic  limes.  The  final  dist'overy  resulted, 
far  less  from  philosophical  deduction,  than  from  the  innu- 
merable combinations  which  his  evcr-activo  fancy  bad  been 
culling  into  existence  during  the  previous  seventeen  years; 
and  indeed  when  he  at  length  detected  the  relation  which 
h3  bad  80  long  been  in  search  of,  he  was  onlv  able  to  ofTcr 
an  explanation  of  it  upon  four  suppositions,  tnrcc  of  wMch 
ore  now  known  to  be  faUe. 

In  1620  Kepler  was  visited  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  tliu 
English  ambassador  at  Venice,  who  finding  him,  as  he  was 
always  to  ue  found.  oppres>ed  with  pecuniary  (iitficulties. 
urged  him  to  go  over  to  Eii^jland,  where  he  assured  him  of 
a welcome  and  honourable  reception ; but  Kepler  could 
never  determine  on  quitting  the  Continent.  In  1624  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  with  diflicullv  he  obtained  6000 
Itori'.is  lowanls  completing  the  * Rudolphine  Tables,'  to- 
gether with  recommendatory  letters  to  the  stales  of  Suabta. 
from  whom  be  also  collected  some  money  due  to  tho  em- 
peror. It  was  not  however  till  1627  tlial  these  tables — tho 
first  that  were  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  planets 
move  in  elliptic  orbits — made  their  appearance;  ami  it  will 
be  sufllciciil  to  say  of  them,  in  this  pluce,  that  had  Kepler 
done  nothing  in  the  course  of  Ins  whole  life  but  construct 
these,  he  would  have  well  earitcfl  tho  title  of  a must  useful 
and  iudofatigable  calculator.  In  1630  he  made  a final  attempt 
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to  obtain  a .iquiilation  of  his  doims  upon  t!ie  mnxyrial  Irrn- 
•ury,  but  the  fatigue  and  vexation  of  his  fruitlws  journey 
bro'u){ht  on  a fever  wliieh  torininaied  his  hfo  in  tlie  early 
part  of  November,  IG30.  an^l  in  his  iyih  year,  llis  body 
was  interred  in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard  "at  llalisbon,  and  a 
simple  inscription,  which  has  long  since  disappeared,  was 
placed  on  his  tombstone.  Upon  the  clutracler  of  Kepler, 
upon  hU  failures,  and  on  his  success,  Delambre  has  pro* 
nouncod  the  following  jutlgment * Ardent,  restless,  burn- 
ing to  distinguish  himself  by  his  discoveries,  he  attempted 
everything ; uml  having  once  obtained  a ghmi>«?,  no  labour 
was  too  bard  for  him  in  following  or  verifying  it.  All  hi* 
attempts  had  not  the  same  success,  and,  in  fact,  that  was 
imi’ossiblo.  Those  which  have  failwl  seem  to  us  only  fanci- 
ful; those  which  have  been  rooro  forlunute  appear  sublime 
When  in  seatch  of  that  which  really  existed,  tu’  has  somc- 
tiirn^  found  it;  wlien  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
a chimera,  ho  could  not  but  fail : but  even  there  ho  un- 
folded the  same  qualities,  ami  that  obstinate  perseverance 
that  must  (riumpu  over  all  difficulties  but  those  which  are 
insurmountable.' 

The  following  is  a list  of  Kepler’s  published  works.  His 
manuscripts  were  purchased  for  the  library  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  Euler.  Lexell,  and  Kraft  undertook  to  examine 
them  and  to  select  the  most  interesting  parts  for  publica- 
tion, but  the  result  of  this  oxaniinalion  has  never  apwared. 

U*t  (if  Kepler' t published  trorks : — ‘ Ein  Calender,  Gratz, 
15U4;  ' ProdrumusDisserlat.  Cosmograph.,’  Tubingie,  1590,  | 
4lu- ; • De  fumlamoiUis  Astrologi®,’  Prag®,  160;.*,  4lo. ; 

• Paralij  oinena  ad  Vitellionem,’  Francofurti.  1604,  4lo. ; 

• K.pistolade  Solis  dcliquio,’  1605;  ‘i^  StellS  NonS,*  Prag®, 
loll6.  4ta  ; * Vom  Komeleii,’  Hallo,  1608,  4to. ; ‘ Aniworl 
an  Rilsiin,’  Prag®,  1609,  4to.;  ‘ Astronomia  Nova,'  Png®. 
1609,  fob;  • Tertius  Inlerveniciis.'  Frankfurt,  1610,  4lo. : 

• l>i!,serUtio  cum  Nuncio  Sidereo,’  Francofurti,  lClU,4to. ; 

• Sirena,  seu  De  nive  sexaiiguld,’  Frankfurt,  1611,  4lo. ; 

‘ Di'.iptrica,’  Francofurti,  1611,  4to.;  * Vom  Geburts  Jaliru 
dos  Heylsndes,’ Strasburg,  1613,  4lo.;  ‘Re>ponB.ad  epist. 
S.  CuUisii,’  Francofurti,  1614,  4tu. ; * Eclo}!®  Chronic®,’ 
Frankfurt,  1615.  4to  ; * Nova  Slereomctiia.*  Lincii,  1615, 
4to. ; ‘ Eiihemerides  161” — 1620,’  Lincii,  1616,  4to.;  ‘ Epi- 
toinus  Astron.  Copern.  Libri  i.  ii.  iii.,'  Lentils,  1618,  8vu.; 

• IX*  C’uiuclis,’  Aug.  Vindulic.,  1619,  4io. ; * IIarmoni<-e 
Mundi,’  Lincii,  1619,  fob:  ‘ Kanmu^  Pueriles,’  Ulm®, 
1620;  • Epilomci  Astron.  Coperii.  Liber  iv.,*  Lontii*.  1622, 
8vo. ; ‘Epitomes  A.slrou.  Copern.  Libri  v.  vb  viu’  Franco- 
furli,  1622,  8vo. ; * DUciirs  von  der  grossen  Conjunction,’ 
Linz.,  1623,  4io. ; ‘ ChiUas  Digariihmorum,’  Maroiirgi, 
1624,  fob;  * Supplementum,’  l^enliis,  1625,  4to.;  * Ilyiier* 
aspivte*,’  Francofurti.  1025,  8vo.:  * Tabnl®  Rudolphin®,* 
Uliu®,  1627,  fob;  ‘ Revp.  ad  epi>t.  J.  Baruvliii,*  Sagoni. 

1629,  4to.;  ‘De  anni  1631  Ph®nomoni»,’  Lip>®.  1029.  4to. ; 

‘ Terrentii  Epislolium  cum  Commentatiuncul3,’  Sagaiii, 

1630,  4(n.;  ‘ Ephemerides.'  Sagani,  1630,  4to.:  ' Soinnium,* 
Fiancofurii,  1634,  4io.;  * Tabul®  Mauuales,  Argenlorati, 
170«,  12ino. 

(Abridge<l  from  the  Life  qf  Keplt^,  in  the  * Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge;'  wilhoccasional  reference  to  the -Syr/cwic 
du  Monde  q{  LA\}\ace.  and  other  works.l 

A splendid  edition  of  Kepler’s  * Oirrespondence’  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eiii|M2ror  Charles  VL, 
in  1718,  by  M.  G,  Hansch.  It  is  cntitleil  ‘ ICpiKtol®  ad  J. 
Kcplerum.' &c..  and  the  title-page  has  no  place  of  publi- 
caium,  but  the  preface  is  dated  frum  Leipzig.  It  conlaius 
a Life  of  Kepler. 

KKKM.\N.  [pKKst-4.1 
KERMANSItAW.  (Persia.^ 

KKRMES  MINERAL,  u peculiar  sulphuretofantimony. 
formerly  much,  but  now  little  used  in  inodicine.  Variom- 
>ruces»cs.  some  in  the  humid  and  others  in  the  dry  way. 
lave  been  proposed  for  obtaining  it. 

One  of  tile  best  upiieam  tu  be  that  of  buiUtig  six  parts  of 
powdered  suiM|ui*ulpburet  of  antimony  in  a solution  of 
about  twenty  times  its  waigbl  of  crystallised  carbonate  of 
soda  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water.  After  an  hour'.-. 
ebullitiOD,  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained  w bile  Imt,  and  allowed 
to  cool  very  slowly,  during  which  the  Kermes  Minerul 
separutat  in  the  state  of  a bruwnUh-red  powder,  which, 
after  due  washing,  is  to  be  dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

According  to  Rose  it  is  composed  of  sulphur  38*41  and 
antimony  61*59.  winch  aru  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
2^  equivalents  of  sulphur  40  + one  equivalent  of  anti- 
mony 65. 


KE'RODON,  a genus  of  rodents,  bearing  in  some  re 
spects  resemblance  to  that  of  Corni,  but  differing  both  in 
the  locomotive  and  masticatory  organs,  established  by  M.  F 
o 4 — 4 

Cuvier.  Dental  formula: — Incisors -.molars = 20 


T««tfa  of  Kerockm,  (P.  CuTlei.y 

The  molars  all  re^^mblo  each  other,  and  are  composed  of 
two  equal  parts,  each  of  a triangular  or  rather  cordiform 
sha|>e,  united  on  (ho  uxtcrnal  siile  of  the  loulh,  and  sepa- 
ruleil  on  its  internal  side.  ThoMi  triangles  or  ' hearts'  are 
each  surroumiud  by  iheirenamel,  and  tilled  with  bony  mat- 
ter. and  ihuir  »o)>araUon  produces  an  angular  notch  partly 
mied  with  cortical  subBiance. 

When  M.  F.  Cuvier  wrote,  hut  one  species,  Kerodnn  Moeo, 
was  known,  and  this  w as  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian 
of  Neuwied,  and  noticed  by  him  under  the  name  of  Caria 
ruf/estrie.  The  fur  is  unli  gray  mixed  with  ruddiiih  yellow, 
and  blackish  above  and  whiiuU  below.  Size  smulier  than 
that  of  the  i^uiuoa  pig. 

This  species  was  found  in  the  rocky  places  of  the  interior 
ufliiazil  near Uio  San  Francisco. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Henncit  exhibited  to  a meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  a riKlcnt  s<*n(  home  among  the 
animals  ouUeetud  by  Captain  Phillip  Parker  King.  R.N., 
during  Ins  survey  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhueiu.  and  pre- 
soiueu  by  him  tu  the  Society,  which  Mi.  Beimetl  regarded 
as  a second  spocies  of  Kenniou,  and  for  which  he  pniuosed 
the  name  of  Kerodon  kinaii.  It  wascliielly  distinguisiiable 
from  that  discovered  by  Prince  Maximilian  by  its  mure  uni- 
fumi  colour.  Excepting  a slight  dush  of  white  belimd  the 
ear,  ami  a longer  line  of  the  same  colour  marking  the  edge 
of  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  aniinat  is  entirely  gray ; 
the  upper  suiface  being  distinguished  from  the  under  by  a 
greater  depth  of  tint,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  a tree 
grizsUng  of  yellow  and  blai-'k.  The  crowns  of  the  mo  ar 
teeth,  as  in  the  typical  spt-cies,  consist  of  bone  surrounded 
by  two  triangles  of  enamel,  the  bases  of  which  are  con- 
iiectci!  by  a short  Imo  of  enamel  pus-sing  from  one  tu  the 
other,  all  the  lines  being  slender  and  sharply  defined. 

Tills  species  was  found  at  Port  Du.>ire,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Patagonia.  {Zonl.  Froc.^  1835.) 

KERRY,  a oiarilime  county  of  the  province  of  Itlunsler. 
in  Ireland ; bounded  on  the  east  by  thu  countiesof  Limerick 
and  Cork,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Cork  and  the 
®.ituary  uf  the  rivor  of  Ken  mat  e,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  ami  on  (he  north  by  tbe®s(uary  of  the  river  Shannon, 
which  separates  it  from  tlie  county  of  Clare.  According  to 
the  map  publ  ished  under  the  su|>«nnleudence  of  the  Soi'iety 
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/or  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Kerry  is  situated 
between  51®  41'  and  52®  33'  N.  lat.,  ami  between  9®  and 
10®  3u'  W.  lon^.  The  greatest  length  in  a direct  line  north 
and  south  is  from  the  rriest’s-loap  mountain,  on  the  Cork 
boundary,  to  Carrigfoyle  on  the  Shannon,  54i^  statute 
miles;  and  the  greatest  breadth  in  a diroct  line  east  and 
west  is  from  the  Cork  boundary  at  Lisheen  to  Dunmore 
Head,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland, 
56  statute  miles.  In  a direct  line  from  south*west  to  north* 
east,  between  Bolus  Head  and  the  Limorick  boundary  at 
Tarbert,  the  distance  is  C9  miles.  The  coast  lino  with  its 
various  indentations  is  above  220  miles.  The  area,  as  esti* 
mated  in  the  above  man,  is  1,068,400  statute  acres,  or  1669 
sr^uare  statute  miles.  U has  been  elsewhere  estimaii^  at 
),l4K,r20  acres,  of  which  581,189  acres  are  cultivated  land, 
552,862  are  unprolltable  mountain  and  bog,  and  14.669  aru 
under  water.  In  183]  the  gross  population  was  263,126. 

Kerry,  with  a small  portion  of  ^rk,  forms  the  south* 
wealeni  extremity  of  Ireland.  The  coast,  which  is  bordered 
by  the  Atlantic,  is  deeply  indented  by  the  GDstuary  of  (he 
Kenmare  river,  the  bay  of  Dingle,  and  the  bay  of  Tralee, 
the  two  former  of  which  penetrate  into  the  mainland  about 
30  miles  in  an  easterly  direction. 

This  peninsulas  interceple<l  between  these  arms  of  the 
sea  arc  occupied  by  the  western  extremities  of  the  mountain 
system,  whuli,  commencing  in  Waterford,  e.xtcnds  with 
little  interruption  across  the  entire  south  of  Ireland.  The 
mountains  of  Bear  and  Bantrv,  spreading  from  the  south* 
western  boundary  of  Cork  oernss  the  souili  of  Kerry,  occupy 
the  district  between  the  river  of  Kenmare  ami  the  bay  of  Din- 
gle. Thu  peninsula  intercepted  between  the  bays  of  Dingle 
and  Troleu  consists  in  like  manner  of  a prolongation  of  tliu 
mountain  groups  which  occupy  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Cork  and  the  south-west  of  Limerick:  the  heights  connecting 
tiie  extremities  of  this  latter  series  of  elevations  extend 
across  the  middle  of  the  county  in  a line  nearly  east  and 
west.  Between  the  above-mentioned  mountain-ranges 
there  is  a considerable  plain,  formed  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  high  table-land,  which  occupies  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Cork  boundary,  and  spreads  with  a gradual  declivity 
towards  tho  head  of  Dingle  or  Cosllemaia  Bay.  Beyond 
the  range  of  mountain  which  crosses  tho  centre  of  the 
county  cxtcnrls  a rich  and  generally  level  eouiilry,  which 
^t^es  into  rough  land  in  only  one  direction,  towards  Kciiy 
Uoad  on  the  Shannon. 

At  the  head  of  the  river  Kenmare,  which  is  in  /act  an 
arm  of  the  sco,  is  a long  and  narrow  valley,  which  is  watered 
by  the  Roughly,  the  most  considerable  stream  that  falls 
into  the  Kenmare  actuary.  Tlie  town  of  Kenmare  is  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  extremity  of  this  valley  in  a fertile  but 
conflned  tract,  from  which  the  Glancrought  mountains  rise 
on  one  side  towards  Cork,  and  the  group  of  Mangertoo  on 
tho  other,  toward.s  that  extensive  mouniain-tract  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  neninsula  between  the  nortliern  shore  of 
Kenmare  river  and  the  bay  of  Dingle. 

The  extremity  of  this  great  iieninsula,  comprising  the 
barony  of  Ivcragfa  and  part  of  tne  barony  of  Dunkerron, 
is  divided  into  three  principal  valley's  by  ridges  running 
nearly  north-cast  by  south-west.  Of  these  valleys  the  first 
towat^s  the  north  is  separated  /Vom  the  bay  of  Dingle  by 
a steep  range  terminating  towards  the  bead  of  the  bay  in 
tho  mountain  of  Drung,  and  prolonged  westward  to  the 
roast  at  Dowlus  Head,  oppoaile  to  which  the  island  of 
Valeniia,  halfa  mile  from  the  opening  of  the  valley,  includes 
betw'een  it  and  the  mainland  one  or  the  safest  harbours  in 
Ireland.  Tho  town  of  Cahirciveen  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
this  valley,  whore  the  river  Fartagh  expands  into  a '>innll 
lake  before  falling  into  Valcntia  Harbour.  Separated  from 
tho  valley  of  the  Fartagh  by  a ridge  of  the  same  mountain- 
group  is  another  valley  terminating  towards  the  sea  in  the 
open  bay  of  Ballinaskelligs,  so  rallc<l  from  the  Skelligs,  two 
remarkable  rocks  in  the  o/Hng.  The  boundary  of  the  bay  of. 
Ballinaskelligs  on  the  north  is  Bolus  Heail.  the  extremity  of 
the  mountain-range  above  mentioned.  Between  this  range 
and  the  Dunkerron  mountains,  on  the  south-east  and  east, 
then  is  a considerable  extent  of  comparatively  open  country, 
subdivided  into  two  valleys  bv  the  secondary  ridge  of  Ca- 
hirbuma.  Of  these  valleys  that  to  the  west  is  drained  by 
tho  Inny,  which  has  its  sources  about  20  miles  in  the 
iiitoriur  at  a great  elevation,  among  the  Iveragh  mountains. 
On  the  oppotTite  side  of  Cahirbarna  lie  three  lakes,  of  which 
Loch  Curranc  is  the  most  considerable : it  is  supposed  at 
one  time  to  have  been  an  arm  of  tho  sco,  fnd,  owing  to  an 


accumulation  of  detritus  at  its  mouth,  to  have  been  converted 
into  a baiiin  for  the  waters  descending  from  the  lakes  above. 
The  village  of  Waiorvinu  is  situated  at  the  point  where  it 
dischargcit  itself  into  theses.  The  southern  boundary  <V 
the  bay  of  BallinaskcUigH  is  formed  by  the  extremity  of  the 
Dunkerron  range,  which  terminates  in  lofty  mountains  above 
Derrynane,  from  which  point  their  general  direction  is  north 
east,  nearly  parallel  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  aostuary  of 
Kenmare.  Between  the  main  range  and  the  shore  of  this 
arm  of  the  sea  there  are  numerous  lateral  valleys  drained 
by  mountain  streams  running  nearly  north  ami  soutL  Of 
these  the  principal  are  the  valleys  of  Snoein  and  the  little 
Blackwater.  Througliout  this  district  tho  only  spots  of  cul> 
tivated  ground  are  either  on  the  sea-coast,  the  banks  of  rivers, 
or  along  the  upper  margins  of  the  bogs  which  universally 
occupy  the  valleys  to  a considerable  height  up  the  acclivities 
of  the  mountains.  In  the  barony  of  Iveragh  alone  aro  26 .896 
Irish,  or  43,599  statute  acres  of  bog,  among  which  the  several 
mountain-chains  appear  insulated. 

The  Iveragh  mountains  are  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
by  the  lateral  valley  of  Glencare.  which  runs  southward  from 
the  upper  end  of  Dingle  Buy  towards  tho  head  of  the  simi 
larly  situated  valley  of  Sneem,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
peninsula.  I/jch  Carra,  a considerable  expanse  of  water, 
occupies  the  tower  portion  of  the  valley  of  Glencare,  above 
which,  in  the  recesses  of  tho  mountain,  are  the  villages  of 
blacksloiics  and  Camimore.  lii  tho  interior  and  opiiusite 
tho  extremity  of  the  contra!  ridge  of  Iveragh,  is  siiuaie<i  the 
great  group  of  MacGillivuddy's  Rooks,  among  which  Carrati 
Tual  rises  to  the  height  of  3410  feet,  being  the  highest  ground 
in  Ireland.  The  Rooks  extend  about  ten  miles  in  a direction 
from  north-west  to  south-uast,  subsiding  into  the  plain  at 
the  lieadof  Dingle  Bay  on  the  north,  and  separated  from  the 
exiurnal  range  of  Toinies  and  Glen&  by  a deep  cbasin  called 
the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  on  the  north-east.  In  a deep  hollow 
between  the  south  eastern  Hunk  of  this  range  and  the  group 
of  Mangurlon,  which  connects  the  extremity  of  the  Dun 
kerroii  chain  with  the  PriesiVleap  and  Glanerough 
mountains,  lies  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killarney.  This  beaut: 
ful  sheet  of  water,  which  is  three  miles  in  length  by  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  is  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  from  2U00  to  3UUU  feet  in  height,  except  at 
one  point,  towards  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  discharges 
its  waters  by  a tortuous  course  of  three  miles  between  the 
southern  dcclintieK  of  Glcii4  and  the  precipitous  side  of 
Turk  mountain,  which  forms  a portion  of  the  group  of 
M,ingcrton. 

There  are  several  wooded  islands  in  the  Upper  Lake,  tho 
luxuriant  foliage  of  which  forms  an  m^^eable  contrast  to 
the  general  sterility  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  There 
is  however  a considerable  tract  of  natural  oak  forest  towards 
its  southern  extremity,  and  the  channel  leading  to  the 
Lower  Lake  pusses  through  a thickly  wooded  defllu 
About  midway  between  tho  extremities  of  the  channel  a 
remarkable  detached  rock,  called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  rises 
over  the  left  bank  to  a height  of  1100  feet : the  echoes  here 
are  of  unusual  continuance  and  distinctness.  Emerging 
from  this  defile,  the  river  expands  into  the  Lower  I,ake  of 
Killarney,  seven  miles  in  longih  by  three  in  breadth, 
skirting  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  mountain  range  of 
Toroies  and  GlenL  These  mountains,  descending  abruptly 
to  the  western  v^geof  the  lake,  are  clothed  with  the  richest 
natural  woods  of  oak,  ash.  pine,  alder,  and  beech,  intermi.xed 
with  haceb  whitethorn,  yew.  holly,  and  arbutus,  from  a height 
of  several  hundred  loot  down  lu  the  water’s  edge  through 
a continuous  distance  of  six  miles.  0'Sulli\an’s  river,  de- 
scending by  a thickly  wooded  ravino  on  this  side,  forms  a 
cascade  7U  feet  high  clotm  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  On  the 
opiHwite  side  tho  low  alluvial  banks  are  everj’where  broken 
into  promontories  and  inlands,  on  which  the  arbutus  grows 
with  uncommon  luxuriance.  The  town  of  Killarney  it 
situated  on  the  plain  about  a roilo  from  the  eastern  shore; 
halfa  mile  south  of  Killarney  runs  the  Flesk.  the  chief 
feeder  of  the  lake.  About  a mile  south  from  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Flesk,  tho  richly  wooded  promontory  of 
Murkruss,  running  into  the  lake  about  a roilo  and  three- 
quarters,  separates  a portion  of  the  lake  which  is  called  the 
Lake  of  Muckreefs,  and  sometimes  Turk  Lake,  from  its 
skirling  the  base  of  that  mountain.  Two  cascades  descend 
into  Turk  Lake:  of  these  the  more  considerable  is  fed  by  a 
pool  called  the  Dovifs  Runrhboal,  situated  ata  height  of 
1700  feet  on  the  ascent  of  Mangerion  mountain,  wliicli,  be- 
tween the  vale  of  Killarney  and  the  town  of  Kenmare,  rises 
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to  a height  of  2550  feet.  The  castles  of  Dunlo  mvl  Ros«. 
and  the  ruineil  churches  of  A^hadoe  and  Muckioofs,  which 
are  all  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  lijc  Lower  I^ake, 
add  considerably  lothc  interest  and  extent  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  The  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Killamoy  discharge 
themselves  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  I»wer  Lake 
through  the  river  iJiunc,  which  runs  by  a course  of  twelve 
miles  into  the  head  of  Dingle  Hay. 

The  remainder  of  the  plain  between  Killarney  and  the 
mountains  south  of  Tralee  is  drained  bv  the  river  Mam, 
w Inch  ri-cs  near  the  Cork  Iwundary,  and  after  passing;  the 
towns  of  C^tlo  Island  and  Cnstleinain,  di^chat^s  itself 
into  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay,  where  it  forms  on  »sluary 
culled  Castlcmnin  Harbour. 

The  valley  of  the  Main  is  bounded  on  llio  north  by  Iho 
group  of  the  Slack  mountains,  which  sink  into  cotnpara- 
iivoly  low  hills  as  they  trend  towards  the  sea,  leaving  a luxtty 
open  communication  with  Tralee  from  the  south.  West- 
ward from  this  point  the  lofty  ri<lgeof  Slievemish  occupies  the 
etitire  neck  of  the  jicninsula  of  Cork^uinny,  which  bounds 
the  tiay  of  Dingle  on  the  north.  Slievctni>h  is  interrupted 
hy  R lateral  valley,  beyond  which  the  conical  mountain  of 
Cahirconrcc  ri.«(!S  to  a height  of  27h4  feel.  Wcstwanl 
from  this  a minor  chain  of  hills  extends  to  Dingle  on  the 
souihcni  side  of  the  peninsula;  beyond  and  north  of 
Dingle  the  mountains  rise  towards  the  Atlantic  in  gn‘at 
masses,  of  which  the  chief  is  Brandon,  3150  feet  in  height, 
being  the  second  highest  ground  in  Ireland.  The  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  has  an  abrupt  coast  of  about  six  miU^ 
from  north  to  south,  formed  by  Sybil  Head,  Maran  moun- 
tain. Eagle  mountain,  and  Dunmore  Head,  off  which  lie  the 
Bliisquct  Islands. 

North  of  Tralee  the  country  improves  in  facility  of  access  ; 
and  cultivation.  The  phiin  of  Ardfert.  between  Tralee  and 
the  high  ground  towards  Kerry  Head,  is  rich  and  well  im* 
provefl ; its  drainage  is  towards  tho  sea.  and  the  streams 
arc  insigniHcant.  The  remaining  district,  extending  from 
the  of  Ardfert  to  Tarbert  on  the  Limerick  boundary, 
is  tho  most  o.xtcnsive  tract  of  open  country  in  Kerry  ; it  is 
drained  by  the  rivers  Feale,  Gale,  and  BncL  wlucb,  uniting 
within  live  mites  of  the  wa,  receive  the  common  name  of 
the  C'ashcn  river:  the  united  length  of  their  courses  is 
about  5U  miles.  A rough  district  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cashen  to  Beal  Point,  where  the  te-itua^  of  tho 
Shannon  first  a.ssumos  the  character  of  a river.  Xhe  coast 
is  here  precipitous  toward.s  the  sea,  and  near  the  bathing 
village  of  Ballybunioii  abounds  in  caves  which  arv‘  said  to 
be  of  the  most  magniDcant  description.  On  the  Feale  is 
situated  the  town  of  Listowcl.  which,  with  Lixnaw  near  the 
Brick,  and  Turl>ert  and  Ballylongford  on  the  Shannon,  are 
tlic  only  otlier  places  of  consequence  iniho  county.  The  dis- 
trict of  ihe  Cii^icn  contains  a large  extent  of  bog.  The  total 
area  of  the  bogs  of  Kerry  is  estimated  nt  150.0U0  acres. 

The  harbours  on  the  south  skle  of  the  river  of  Kenmare 
ore  in  general  badly  protected  from  westerly  and  norlheriy 
gales.  From  Dutcli  Island,  which  fnmis  the  harbour  of 
Ardgroom  on  this  side,  os  far  up  as  the  tide  runs,  there  is  safe 
anchorage  in  eight  to  three  fathoms  water  in  tho  middle  of 
the  channel,  the  banks  being  a soft  ooze  on  which  vessels 
niay  be  conveniently  careened.  Opposite  to  Ardgroom,  on 
llie  north  side  of  the  sesiuary,  is  Sneem  Harbour,  where 
vl'.sm.'Is  may  lie  lnndlocki>d  in  four  fathoms  water,  or  in  the 
entnince  may  itdo  in  ten  fathoms.  Vcs-xels  parting  their 
cables  In  any  ^>art  of  the  sesiuarv  may  safely  run  aground 
in  Nidecn  Sound,  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
bay  on  this  side.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of 
Bullinaskellys  Bay  U a small  island,  between  which  and  the 
mainland  is  anchorage  in  four  to  five  fathoms,  but  even 
here  in  hard  weather  a vessel  r^uires  very  strong  cables; 
the  remainder  of  tho  Imy  is  quite  unsafe  in  southerly  or 
westerly  wiinls.  Between  Bolus  Head  and  Puflln  Island  it 
.St-  Finian’s  Bay,  which  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  prevalent 
run  of  the  sea.  Thoharbour  of  Valentia  oponsabout  a league 
lothc  north  of  Puffin  Island;  it  possesses  tho  advantage  of 
a double  entrance,  so  that  ahips  may  sail  in  or  out  with  any 
wind.  It  is  quite  landlocked,  but  the  entrances  arc  norniw, 
that  on  the  north  being  contracted  by  the  islands  of 
Beginnis  and  Lamb's  Island,  between  the  former  of  which 
and  Valentia  there  is  a sunken  rock,  which  farther  con- 
tracts the  entrance  to  a cable's  length.  Vnlcntiu  Island 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  hay  of  Dingle  towards 
the  sea.  Dmgle  bay  is  open  and  unsafe,  being  full  of  shoals 
at  its  upper  extremity;  w-ssels  embayed  here  should  make 


cither  for  Valencia  or  the  creek  of  Dingle  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fti.iiunry.  [Dinolk.]  A league  west  of  Dinglu 
creek  is  tho  bay  of  Vontry.  with  gviod  anchorage  and  a suf- 
ficient depth  of  water,  but  open  to  the  south.  Smerwick 
harbour  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  has  also  deep 
water  and  goo<l  holding-ground, but  is  expo^  to  the  north: 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour  consists  of  tuiT  bog.  which  shows 
that  a portion  vf  this  coast  munt  have  been  submerged  within 
a comparatively  recent  lUite.  Under  ibc  neck  of  llic  peninsula 
on  tho  northern  side  is  the  bay  of  Tralee,  which  is  dry  at  luw 
water,  but  now  in  proeiMs  of  runsiderablc  impruvemcni  by  iho 
Construction  of  a ship  (-anai.  by  which  vessels  of  3U0  tuns  will 
be  able  to  come  up  to  the  town.[TRAi.KK.3  From  Tralee  north- 
ward the  coast  is  low  and  encumbered  with  shoals  and  Kind- 
banks.  Vessels  ombiiyed  here,  if  they  cannot  make  Feint 
Creek  on  the  north  of  Tralee  Bay.  have  no  shelter  fur  a ilis- 
ta:ireof  two  leaguo.-s.  Bevuiid  Kerry  Hoad  opens  the  aoiiuary 
of  tlio  Shannon,  in  which  the  first  sheltered  anchorage 
is  off  the  point  ufTarbert,  where  sbi]>s  may  lie  nearly  land- 
locked in  twelve  fathoms  water.  There  are  piers  for  fishing 
boats  and  small  craft  at  Kenmare,  BalIlna^kell^gs.  Cahir- 
oiveen,  Brandon,  and  Barra;  and  considerable  impnive- 
inents  are  projected  at  Ballylongford  and  Tarbert. 

Tlie  roaus  m the  south-woiem  jiart  of  Kerry  up  to  Iho 
year  Jti20  were  scarcely  passable  for  wheel-camageii,  and 
there  are  some  parts  of  tho  coast  between  Kenmare  and 
Cahirciveen  still  inaccessible,  except  on  foot  or  hurselmck. 
From  Cahirciveen  tho  old  lineof  comniuTiicaiiim  washy  the 
se.iwnrd  side  of  Drung  Mountain,  at  a height  of  8t;u  feet 
above  the  Buy  of  Dingle.  The  difllculiy  of  access  to  the 
district  of  Glunlchy  siiuatnl  southward  of  Ihi^  line  in- 
duced tho  prupriclur.  Lord  deadly,  in  1B07,  to  commence 
; the  construction  of  a n>ad  on  a more  eligible  level  through 
Ills  property:  the  dcveloimieiit  of  the  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict which  fidlowed  the  first  opening  of  this  road  was  re- 
markably rapid ; and  tho  Stame  result  in  a mure  striking 
mannor  attended  the  subsequent  construction  of  a mail- 
coach  ro.-»d,  connecting  Cnhirciwcn,  by  the  valley  south  of 
Drung  Mountain,  with  tho  low  country  at  the  head  of 
Dingie  Bay.  In  tlireu  years  from  the  openingof  the  new 
road  in  IHil,  there  wore  upwards  of  twenty  two-slory  slatt*!! 
houses  built  in  Cabircivt>en,  together  with  an  inn.  a htide- 
W'cU,  a |H>sl-office,  a chapel,  a quay,  a salt-work,  and  two 
large  store.s  for  gr.ain.  Before  this  time  the  village  enn- 
sisicil  of  a few  ihatclu>^l  cabins,  and  iho  nearest  posl-<;fIb'o’ 
was  thirty  miles  distant.  Al>uut  the  same  time  governmcMit 
commenced  several  new  lines  of  road,  which  have  smeo 
greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  a line  25  Irish  or  32  statute 
miles  in  length,  connecting  the  town  of  Listowcl  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Kerry  with  Newmarket  in  the  cotinly  of 
Cork,  by  which  the  distance  from  the  former  tow  n to  Cork 
city  is  diminished  29  miles.  Another  line  25^  statute  miles 
in  length  connects  Castle  Island  with  Ncweasilu  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  diminishing  tho  former  distance  fiom 
Killarney  and  tho  bouihcrn  parts  of  Kerry  to  LimciU'k  riiy 
294  statute  miles.  The  old  roads  in  this  direction  had  in 
some  places  a rise  of  1 fool  in  4 ; the  present  road  has  a 
maximum  rise  of  1 fool  in  It  crosses  the  Feale  Kiver 

by  one  arch  of  70  feel  span,  w here  formerly  was  a bridge  of 
twenty-one  arches.  Before  the  year  1S24  there  was  no  mad 
passable  for  whccl-carriage.s  helwcen  Kenmare  and  the 
wHilh-weslem  part  of  Cork,  and  the  car-road  from  Kenmare 
to  Killarney  was  of  the  worst  description.  An  cxcelleut 
road  has  since  been  constructed  between  iho  two  latter 
places,  and  the  line  across  the  mountain^  of  Bear  and 
tlantry  is  now  in  progress.  These  lines  will  be  united  at 
Kenmare  by  a suspension-bridge,  to  which  the  Marquis  of 
l^nsdowno  contributes  ,32liu/.  This  will  complete  a direct 
and  very  important  lino  of  communication  between  tho 
Shannon  at  Uarbert,  and  the  south  coast  of  the  rountv  of 
Cork  near  Skibbereen,  a total  distance  of  84  miles.  The 
other  roads  of  the  county  are  constructed  and  kept  in  re- 
pair by  grand  jury  presentments. 

l*ho  climate  is  very  moist  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlan- 
tic,and  the  soutb-wc&tern  district  is  much  exposed  to  storms. 
In  the  inland  parts  however,  especially  in  the  neighbonr- 
hornl  of  Killarney,  theair  is  mild  and  genial,  and  vugetatiuii 
exireinely  luxuriant.  There  have  been  some  remarkable 
instances  of  longevity  in  this  county,  notwithstanding  the 
prevalent  u.se  of  urdciil  spirits. 

'I'he  geological  structure  of  the  chief  mountam-ciiams 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  mountains  in  tlio  W(.>l  of 
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Cork,  thf)  main  component  being  a red  or  grey  con-  southern  parts  of  the  county,  which  has  caused  a marked 
gl'imeriUe  and  satuLiSune  supmriing  flanks  of  sdicious  alteration  for  the  better  in  the  farms  and  dwellings  of  the 
Hags,  and  overlaid  in  the  low  niatricls  by  fields  of  flot^t2  peasantry.  The  soil  of  the  middle  district  is  a rieh  loam, 
limestone.  It  is  obscFVc<l.  that  the  arms  of  the  sea  which  which  produces  excellent  crops  of  grain,  and  when  laid 
penetrate  this  county  lie  within  the  limestone  troughs,  down  in  pasture  yields  butter  of  prime  quality.  The 
that  rock  appearing  at  the  upper  extremity  of  each,  while  northern  district  has  a slilfer  soil,  more  retentive  of  wet, 
the  promontories  forming  their  sides  consist  of  sandstone  and  inclined  to  run  to  rushes.  It  also  is  grazed  to  a con- 
and  conglomerate.  Tlie  chief  limestone  fields  occupy  the  sidcrahle  extent  by  dairv  farmers,  who  find  a market  for 
basins  of  the  Feale,  Main,  and  Roughty,  which  la^t  runs  their  butler  in  Tralee.  Older  is  made  here  in  large  quan- 
into  the  head  of  tlie  eestuary  of  Kenm.-ire.  At  the  Roughly  titles,  and  of  a superior  quality.  The  condition  ofthepea- 
>t  is crcam-cdlouretl.  hard,  slaty,  and  has  a vitreous  fracture,  santry  however  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  inluibilants  of  the 
Along  the  Mam  it  lies  in  strata,  generally  compact,  much  southern  districts.  The  average  rate  of  labourm'  wagu.s  in 
impressed  with  marine  remains,  and  toward»  Tralee  is  black  the  south  is  &f.  per  day,  and  in  the  northern  parts  from  fxf. 
and  dressed  as  marble;  it  is  of  a lighter  colour  and  softer  to  B(f.  The  system  of  farming,  except  where  the  example  uf 
in  tho  direction  of  Castle  Island,  where  it  bums  readily  for  the  great  proprietors  has  caused  somcchango  in  the  mtattMii 
manure.  From  Ardfurt  to  Listowel,  and  thence  north  to  ofcrops,isngt  judicious.  Green  crops  arc  generally  unknown. 
Knockanure  Hill,  it  is  of  a light  sraoke-colour,  and  rises  oc-  and  grass  seeds  arc  little  in  use.  Thu  native  breed  of  cattle 
casionally  in  low  crags  from  which  it  is  procured  with  gmat  arc  very  small,  but  well  formed,  good  milkers,  and  eo-sily 
facility.  Northward  from  Ardfert  the  country  towards  fatleneii.  They  arc  now  chielty  met  with  in  tho  mountain 
Kerry  Head  consists  of  thick  beds  of  argillaceous  sandstone,  ^ districts ; the  dairy  farms  and  low  pastures  are  stocked  with 
beyond  which  the  limestone  reappears  in  contact  with  beds  the  ordinary  cnitlc  of  the  country.  A bree«l  of  small  ]>unies 
of  alum  slato  in  the  cliffs  of  Ballybunion.  'Hiis  formation,  is  peculiar  to  Kerry ; they  are  too  light  for  farming  ]iur- 
which  is  the  most  extensive  at  present  known,  extends  from  poses,  but  answer  for  tho  saildlu  very  well,  and  are  sold  in 
Ballybunion  to  Baltard  Point  in  the  county  of  Clare,  a dis-  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  countty.  Tlie  pen- 
tance  of  30  miles.  From  Tralee  eastward  the  country  santryof  the  southern  dislricta  are  distinguished  by  the 
rising  towards  tho  boundaries  of  Cork  and  Limerick  is  oc-  darkness  of  their  cmnplexion,  and  a iieculiar  cast  of  fea- 
cupied  with  on  extension  of  the  great  Munster  coal  duslrict.  lures  which  has  Iwcn  generally  thought  to  indicate  a 
The  upper  strata  of  this  tract  consist  chiefly  of  an  indumteil  , Spanish  origin. 

clay  anil  lias  with  ochreous  partings  covering  thin  luids  > The  chief  trade  of  the  county  consists  in  exports  of  agri- 
oranthraccolitc  or  culm:  those  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  cultural  produce,  chiefly  oats  and  butter.  Tho  returns 
the  district  have  been  found  alternating  with  good  coal-  are  defective,  but  it  is  estimated  that  100,000  firkins 
blende  simitar  to  that  of  Kilkenny,  and  have  liocn  wrought  of  butter  are  annually  sold  in  the  markets  of  Tralee  and 
to  a considerable  extent,  but  not  in  this  county.  Killarney.  The  manufartura  of  linen  is  carried  on  with 

The  mountains  of  GlanWhy  abound  with  iron-oro.  which  some  activity  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Dingle,  the  linens 
was  formerly  smelled  in  considerable  quantities  at  Black*  from  which  place  were  formerly  in  much  repute.  There  is 
stones,  in  works  erected  by  Sir  William  Petty,  but,  the  also  a general  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  throughuut 
.supply  of  timber  having  failed,  these  works  were  given  up  the  county  for  home  consumption. 

about  the  year  1 7.!>0.  An  iron  bloomery  was  also  worked  at  In  1836  the  fisberivs  on  this  coast  gave  occaskm.nl  ein- 
onc  time  at  Killarney.  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  as  np-  ployment  to  I decked  boat,  44  half-<lockcd  busts,  421  open 
pears  by  some  verses  in  Nennius,  has  been  celebrated  for  sail-bcwts  and  610  open  row-bnals,  manneil  by63llflshor 
its  mines  since  the  ninth  century.  At  Muckruss  and  Ross  men.  The  condition  of  the  tlhlicrmen  has  been  gradually 
Island  in  the  Lower  I^ake.  copper-miucK  have  been  worked  declining  fur  the  last  thirty  years  : many  of  tho  men  have 
occasionally  since  about  the  year  1750,  blit  are  now  discon-  cmigruteil  and  left  their  families  mendicants-  The  fish 
tinned.  Leail-ore  lias  also  been  found  in  considerable  qiian-  caught  are  turbot,  haddock,  gurnet,  pollock,  plaice,  sules, 
lilies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  Copper-ore  has  been  found  dorces,  mullet,  mackerel,  herrings,  pilchards,  &c..  W'ith  a 
at  Ardfurt  and  in  Glancrought.  Works  for  extracting  plentiful  supply  of  oysters,  - crabs,  lolisiers,  and  scallops, 
copperas  were  at  one  time  in  operation  near  Castle  Island,  Great  numbers  of  seals  formerly  liequenterl  the  river  of 
but  arc  now  given  up.  The  slate  quarrv  in  Valentin,  the  Kcnmare  and  tlie  caves  of  Ballybunion  ; but  they  have  lal- 
vvorking  of  which  is  carried  on  by  tbu  Knight  of  Kerry,  tcriv  l>ecorae  more  shy,  and  are  now  rarely  caught, 
pruduces  tings  to  tho  amount  of  tSOO/.,  and  slates  to  the  Kerry  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of  Iveragh  on  tho 
amount  of  5U0/.  annually.  The  flagging,  which  is  of  u .south-west,  containing  the  town  of  Cabirciveen,  population 
very  superior  description,  is  bought  at  the  quarries  by  n tin  1831)  1192:  Durikerron,  occupying  the  remainder  of 
stone-merchant,  who  transports  It  to  London,  where  llH-'ro  is  the  peninsula,  containing  only  hamlets:  Glancrought  on 
a demand  for  it  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  limited  only  tbu  south  cast,  containing  tho  town  of  Kcnmare,  pop.  1072 : 
by  the  power  of  production.  In  eize,  appearance,  ami  Mugonihy,  in  (he  centre,  containing  the  town  of  Killarm-y, 
strength,  these  fla</s  surpass  every  other  description  of  pop.  7910:  Trughenaemy,  north  of  Magoniby,  containing 
flagging  in  use  in  London.  the  Inirough  of  Tralee,  pop.  9568;  and  tlio  towns  of  Castle 

The  suit  of  the  south-western  district,  where  not  cncura-  Island,  pup.  1570;  Miltown,  iMp.  1429;  Killorglan,  pop. 
bered  with  bogs,  is  an  adhesive  loam,  fit  for  the  reception  of  896  ; Blennerville,  pop.  532  ; Casllcmain,  pop.  387 : Cork- 
corn  crops,  and  formc<l  by  the  decomposition  of  the  clay  slate  oguiney,  occupying  the  peninsula  between  Diogle  and 
rock,  which,  from  the  nearly  vertical  position  of  ils  strata,  is  Tralee  bays,  containing  the  towns  of  Dingle,  pop.  4327  ; 
readily  disintegrated  by  the  weather.  Up  to  the  year  )8IU  Castle  Gr^or)*,  pop.  970;  and  Stradbally,  pop.  425:  Clan- 
the  plough  was  totally  unknown  in  the  more  western  parts  maurice  on  the  north-west,  containing  tho  town  of  Ardfert, 
of  this  district,  and  spado  cultivation  is  still  practised  to  a ]>op.  7)7:  and  Iraghticonnor  on  the  north  and  north-cast, 
considerable  extent.  Tlie  improvements  on  tho  estates  of  containing  the  towns  of  Listowell,  pop.  2289;  Ballylong- 
I»rd  Hcadly  and  the  Marquis  of  I.,ansdowne  have  latterly  ford.  ]x»p.  13(Hi ; and  Tarbcrt,  pop.  956. 

. given  an  impetus  to  agricultural  labour  throughuut  the  Prior  to  the  Union,  Kerry  sent  eight  members  to  the 
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41,294  45,024  I 

31, (M3  4,621  6,360 

131,696 

131,430 1 

1 263,126 

Irish  parliament : two  f>r  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  and  one  for  Tralco  borough.  The  county  constituency  in 
the  boroughs  of  Tralee,  Dingle,  and  Ardfert.  It  is  repre-  lH3C  was  1212.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Tralee,  and  quarier- 
sented  in  the  Imperial  parliament  by  two  county  mcml^rs  sessions  at  Traleo  and  Killarney;  there  are  bridewells  at 
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Killarnoy,  Dinple.  Kenmare,  Cahirciveen,  Ca»lle  Island, 
MiUown.  ListotteU,  and  Tanl«»rt.  The  total  nurnl)ers  of 
persons  cninmuied  for  trial  to  the  county  goal  in  1836  was 
747,  of  wimna  503  were  convicKHl.  Of  llie  offondcre.  at  the 
time  of  thoir  romrai  ment,  2H3  inalw  and  3 fi*malo'‘  could 
n-ad  and  write,  123  malei*  and  8 female*  could  read  orily. 
and  'J43  males  and  87  females  couhl  neiihor  read  nor  write. 
The  constabulary  force  in  1835  ctmsisied  of  7 first  cla?.s 
constables,  26  constables,  1 30  sub-constabl«».  and  1 1 horse  ; 
the  total  cost  of  iho  establishmenl  for  that  year  w as  58 1 8/.  5s. 
Hrf.,  of  which  2830/.  5*.  3(f.  was  chargeable  ngaiustthecounty. 
Tl»e  county  utfirmary  and  fcMu:  lowpital  are  at  Tralee; 
there  is  aUo  a fever  hnspilal  at  Kdlarney.  and  there  are 
di'i'cnsories,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
grand  jury  prcseiitraeuts,  in  all  the  minor  towns.  The  dis' 
trict  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Limerick : the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  its  erection  chargeable  against  Kerry  county  is 
9303/,  16#.  Id.  Kerry  is  entirely  within  the  diocese  of 
Ardlert  arid  Agbadix;.  The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  Protc*>t3nts  in  this  diocese  is  nearly  40  to  1.  The  pro- 
|H>rtion  per  cent,  of  the  |>opularion  under  daily  instruction 
IS  4'63,  in  which  resj>ect  ihisdiocese  stands  last  amimg  the 
32  di'iecscs  of  Ireland.  Theio  b however  a wry  general 
turn  fur  classical  learning  among  the  peasantry,  many  of 
whom  have  a tolerable  knowledge  of  the  I^ntin  language,  j 

Kerry,  acconlmg  to  some  Irish  writers,  bad  its  name  | 
from  Ciar,  the  son  of  Feigns,  king  of  UUlef,  and  signified 
Ciar’s  kingdom;  and  grigmally  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Desmond,  or  South  Mmisier,  of  which  the  Mac 
Carthies  were  sovereign*.  Dermod  MacC’arlhv,  chief  of 
this  country,  having  iuMte-d  the  assislatirc  of  Raymond  lo 
Gros,  one  of  tho  early  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  lo  sup- 
press the  rebellion  of  his  son  Cormac,  granted  him  os  a ro- 
cora|>en^e  f t his  ^e^^•lces  a large  tract  in  the  north  of  tho 
county  roiintl  Li\naw,  where  Raymond,  about  a.d.  1177, 
settled  Iris  son  Maurice,  from  whom  the  Fitzmauricc«. 
lords  of  Kerry,  draw  their  |>cdigrcc,  and  the  barony  of  Clan-  ; 
maiirice  takes  its  name.  Soon  after,  the  FiUgeralds  e«tu-  | 
blisheJ  themselves  in  the  south  of  the  county,  where  they  i 
rose  Ui  such  power  on  the  downfall  of  tho  MacCarthics 
that  in  1295  Thomas  Fitzmannea  Fitzgerald  was  captain  ^ 
<if  all  Desmond,  comprising  the  counties  of  Cork,  Water-  ' 
ford,  and  Kerry,  and  lord  justi<x‘  of  Ireland.  He  left  two 
Mins,  .Fohn,  afterworls  created  carl  of  Kildare,  and  Maurice.  , 
created  earl  of  Desmond,  with  a royal  jurisdiction  over  the 
palatinate  of  Kerry,  a.d.  1329.  The  liberty  of  Kerry  , 
so  erected  included  the  entire  county,  with  iIh*  exception  of 
the  church  lamU,  for  which  the  king  appointed  the  shenff. 
The  lonls  of  tlw  palatinate  had  their  own  courts,  judge*, 
and  great  law  onievrs,  the  only  distinction  lK.-tw'oen  the 
liberty  and  a regular  county  being  that  the  cxecuiivo  was  ' 
admmislcred  by  a seneschal  instead  of  a slierifT.  The  pos- 
session of  so  great  powers  in  a district  removetl  from  all 
direct  control  drew  tiie  suecpcHling  earls  of  Desmond  into 
fietjuenl  con  tempts  of  the  royal  authority,  for  which  their 
lorrilories  were  on  several  occasions  waste<l  by  Iho  king's 
forces.  The  rebellion  of  Gerald,  the  sixteenth  carl  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  [Cork],  caused  tho  final  suppression  of 
their  authority  and  confiM-ation  of  their  estate*.  The  Eng- 
lish knights  and  gentlemen  who  had  grants  from  the  queen 
of  the  fin  feited  lands  in  the  countv  were  — Sir  W’llham  Her- 
beri,  Knt.,  13,276  acres ; Charles  Rerbert,  P.sq.,  3768  acres ; 
Sir  Valentine  Brown.  Knt.,  656U acres;  Sir  Edwanl  IXmny, 
Kul.,  6U00  acres;  Captain Omway.  526u  acres;  .Tohn  Chap- 
man. E*<p,  1434  acre*;  and  John  Holly,  Esq..  4422  acres. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  native 
Irish  again  took  arms  and  laid  siege  to  tho  castle  of  Tralee, 
to  which  a great  number  of  English  families  had  tied.  After 
8 siege  of  six  months  the  place  surrendered,  and  the  Irish 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  till  1652.  when  Lud- 
low, with  an  army  of  400u  foot  and  2u0  horse,  again  reclui’cd 
them.  Extensive  confiscations  of  the  estates  of  the  native 
Irish  followed.  Among  lliu  new  proprietors  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam I*etty,  who  obtained  a largo  grant  of  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourluHid  of  Kenmarc.  and  rcnnmenced  the  smelling  of 
iron,  which  was  carried  on  with  vigmir  while  lirnlier  lusted. 
A colony  of  Protestants  was  planted  by  Sir  William  Petty 
round  tho  head  of  Keninaro  river,  who  were  attacked  by 
the  native  Irish  in  16ss,  nn<l  compidled  to  abundoiriheir 

Eosiw.‘6sion*.  A dela<;hiiieiil  of  King  Willinm’aanny,  under 
irigadicr  lA>vis(m,  cnicrtsl  the  county  in  1691  and  fmslly 
reduced  it.  The  confiscations  constKjucnt  on  the  last  rebel- 
lion amounted  to  90,1 16  acres,  of  an  estimated  total  value 


at  that  time  of  47,483/.  12«.  9</.  About  1 7 1 0 the  coast  vat 
liiuwsscd  by  French  pirate*,  wnich  leil  to  the  erection  of  a 
small  fort  on  Valonlia  Island.  Tho  principal  proprietors  at 
present  arc,  the  Marquis  of  Lausdowno,  in  whom  the 
Fitzmaurico  and  Petty  estates  centre;  Lord  Kenmarc.  tho 
repre.scniative  of  the  Brown  family;  Lord  Headly,  Lord 
Ventry,  and  the  Knight  of  Kerr^’. 

Kerry  contains  several  monuments  of  a very  remote  an 
tiquily,  of  which  tho  roost  remarkable  are  the  Cvclopean 
atone  fortresses  of  Cahirconree,  Sluigue,  and  Cahir  l!)utu]ell ; 
and  the  sepulchral  stones  with  ognam  inscriptions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dmglo.  Slone  cells,  probably  of  tho  sixth 
and  seventh  centune*,  are  still  stamlmg  on  the  greater 
Scellig  Island,  at  Venlry,  and  at  Smerwiek.  There  is  a 
round  tower  at  Rattou,  one  in  an  island  in  Ix>ch  Curranc. 
part  of  anotlier  at  Agliadi>e.  and  a fourth  formerly  stood 
near  the  cathedral  of  Ardfert.  There  arc  also  Uie  remains 
of  thirteen  religious  houses  and  thirty  feudal  castles. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
ments.  The  amount  in  lu35  was  30.951/.  At.  1\d.,  of  which 
19,672/.  was  for  public  roads,  buildings,  instilutiuiis,  and 
other  general  county  charges,  and  1 1,279/.  -U.  Id.  for  roods 
chafed  specially  to  tho  several  l>armue-s. 

(Smith's  Aueifut  and  j.rettnl  State  ((f  the  County  of 
Kerry.  Dublin.  1756  ; Jieftort  <if  (he  Irish  Hog  Commit- 
sionert,  1811;  Transaetions  the  Dubiin  (Sefihtgicul 
vol.  1,  part  iv^  l>»38;  Amsw-orth’s  Arcotint  o/  the 
Caves  of  ItallyfmniDn.  Dublin,  ls34;  Guide  to  AV//ar«ry, 
Dublin.  l!s35;  Varliameutary  Rp^torU,  Papers,  U.c.) 
KERSEY,  KERSEYMERE.  [Woollkn  Manltac- 

TURKS  1 

KRHTSCH.  [Cbimkx.] 

KESTF.VKN.  [Lincolmshirb.] 

KESTREL,  or  KKSTRm  the  English  name  of  the 
Faleo  tinnunrulus  of  Linnreu-s  Cresterelle  of  the  French. 
Fafehettodi  Torre  of  theltaliaiis,  Cwiyllcocho^  the  antient 
British.  [Falconid.e,  vol.  x.,  p.  182.] 

KESWICK.  [CUMBKRLAND.] 

KETCH  UP.  [Mushrooms.] 

KEITH  RING.  [North  amitonshirb.] 

KETUPA.  [Owls.] 

KEUPER.  in  geology,  iho  German  term  for  the  upper 
portion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation.  It  is  sup- 
|)o>ed  by  sonic  geologist.*  that  certain  sandstones  in  War* 
wick>hire,  Wurecstershiro,  and  other  purls  of  England,  cur- 
re*|K)iul  to  this  gniiip  of  strata.  Remains  of  reptiles  ore 
said  to  have  been  found  in  it  near  Warw  ick. 

KEVEL.  [Antklopb,  Vol.  il.,  p.  83.] 

KEW.  [Surrey.] 

KEY,  in  music,  is  the  particular  diatonic  .scale,  whether 
major  or  minor,  in  which  a composition  begins  and  ends, 
and  w'hich  more  or  l<»s  prevails  in  a given  piece  of  music. 

The  diatonic  scale  may  commence  on  any  nolo,  and  that 
chosen— called  the  A'cy-AW— governs  the  progression  of 
the  other  notes.  [Scale.  Diatonic.]  If  a corapo-sitinsi 
beq-ins  and  ends  in  a scale  in  which  neither  sharps  nor  Hats 
arc  UHisl,  it  is  in  the  key  of  c.  tiie  distinctive  term  nalureU 
being  understood.  When  three  Hats  are  placed  at  the  clef, 
and  tho  last  and  low'cst  note  in  the  piece  is  k I',  the  kev  is 
E b.  1/  in  such  case  the  last  and  lowest  note  is  c,  the  key 
is  c minor,  Sec. 

As  any  note  in  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales  may  bo 
taken  as  a key-note,  it  follows  that  there  are  twelve  key*  in 
the  majqr  mo'le,  and  twelve  in  the  minor;  for  each  scaUt 
may  have  either  a major  or  a minor  3nl.  [Major.  Minor.] 
Hence  arise  twenty-four  keys.  But  as  three  major  and 
consequently  three  minor  keys  are  binominous.  there  are 
in  name  thirty  different  keys,  and  as  many  signature*  are 
in  actual  use  [Signature]  ; though,  in  fact,  there  U only 
the  before-mentioned  number  of  keys  ditlcring  in  leality. 

Tahlk  of  Major  Keys. 
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Table  of  Minor  Keys. 
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F ^ aii«r.  C ^ «<'a<>r.  0 ( ■ua.(Min«  u A b ai'a.) 


By  adiniUinR  double  sharpt  and  flatii,  the  mirabcr  of  keys 
mav  Ilf  mueh  farlhcr.  but  not  iisefullv,  extended. 

kllAUF.  fCAUPH.]_ 

KII^MR  EDDIN  [^Iardaro^sa.  Khair  Edoin.] 

KliAN,  aword  of  or  Turkish  extraclion»  said 

to  mean  ‘ great  and  powerful  lord,'  was  etnjdoyed  by  the 
nations  of  rentral  Asia  to  express  the  full  extent  of  roval 
power.  This  title  was  a8^umed  by  Gengis  when  he  be* 
came  supreme  ruler  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  and  was 
adopted  by  oil  bis  successors.  The  earlier  monarebs  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  were  also  disliiiguUhed  by  this  title,  llie 
word  ia  used  in  Persia  in  a much  more  restricted  sense, 
and  is  applicrl  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  to  all 
otBrers  of  a certain  rank. 

Tho  original  form  of  this  word  was  Khnsihatt ; Gengis 
Khan  is  alwap  called  Jinggis  Khaehaii  in  the  Mongol  lau* 
guago.  (Getcnichte  der  Oti-Mongoien,  by  Schmidt,  Putersb., 

KHAYA.agenus  of  plant*  of  the  natural  family  of  Ce- 
il rclncvce.  which  is  often  made  a tribe  of  the  Meliact-te.  Kim)  a 
contains  only  a single  species,  K-  Sfn^gnlensU,  which  has 
bi*en  well  figured  in  the  * Flore  de  .Scnegarabic,’  i.  t.,  .12.  It 
forms  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  tho  trees  which 
arc  found  along  the  hanks  of  the  Gumbia  and  in  the  volleys 
near  Cape  Verd.  It  attains  a height  of  from  60  to  too 
feet,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  cumniun  of  the  trees  of  the 
fiircst,  licing  called  Cail  by  the  negroes,  and  Cail-rtdra 
by  Eino|>eans.  The  wooil  ia  of  flue  quality,  rctldish  co- 
loure<l  like  the  mahoeany,  which  ht^ongstn  the  same  natu- 
ral family.  The  bark  is  remarkable  for  its  bitlcrnf!.s  and 
fetinfiigc  properties,  and  is  taken  by  the  negmes  in  the 
form  of  infusion  and  decoction,  as  a euro  for  the  fevers  so 
preAalent  in  their  country. 

KHEMNITZRR.  IVAN  IVANOVITCH.  an  admirod 
Kus£>inn  fabulist,  was  bom  in  1774, atSt,  Petersburg,  where 


his  father,  who  was  a native  of  Saxony,  hold  the  appoint* 
mcnl  of  physician  at  one  of  the  hospitals.  His  aversion  to 
medical  ami  anulomiral  studies  determineil  him  to  enter  ilie 
army  in  preference  tu  following  the  profession  chosen  for 
him  : but  after  serving  in  two  campaigns  against  the  l*rus- 
sians  and  Turks,  hudeterminuil  tu  s^-nein  thuarmy  onlv  a»a 
military  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  quickly  won  the 
regard  of  his  superiurs.  In  1784  he  was  ai'poinicd  consul- 
general  at  Smy  riia,  but  had  hardlv  arrived  there  when  bo 
ditHl  (March  20).  .Although  his  Eable.s  reached  a second 
edition  in  hU  lifetime,  they  did  not  attract  much  notice 
until  a I'ompletc  edition  of  all  his  pieces  appeared  in  ihrci! 
volumes  in  1799,  with  a memoir  of  the  author  and  his  name, 
which  last  had  not  been  previously  given  tu  (he  public. 
Since  then  they  have  been  reprinted  several  times,  and  have 
ac<iuirud  very  great  popularity. 

KHER.ASKOV.  MICHAEL  M.ATVIEVITCH.  born 
October  25.  1733,  was  a Russian  poet  of  considerable  cele- 
brity in  the  last  century,  although  his  ropututiuu  has  since 
dei'linod.  His  epic  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  entitled  the 
'Rossiada,'  which  first  appeared  iu  1785.  celebrates  llie 
liberation  of  Rtis-sia  from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars  in  the 
reign  of  Ivan  Vassilievitch.  Although  hardly  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  an  epic,  this  proluctiun  pussVThcs  much  interest 
of  narrative,  and  several  very  striking  scenes  and  desc'rip- 
tions.  * Vludiiuir,’  his  second  poem  of  the  same  class,  is  in 
eighteen  cantos,  and  was  first  published  in  1766.  Be>i«)es 
these  ho  wrote  numerous  other  works,  both  iu  prose  and 
verse,  including  an  inhlution  of  Comeille's  ‘Cid,’  and  some 
other  tragedies  ami  dramatic  pieces.  He  died  September 
27,  1807,  aged  74. 

KHER.SON  (f.’Aerson,  or  AVAo/ii/cjy*).  a government  of 
Buropcan  Rus.*<ia.  lies  between 46“  1 2' ami  49'  4'  N.lal.,  ami 
29“  io'  and  35'  5'  E.  lung;.  It  is  buundtsl  on  tlie  nurih-ue»t 
by  Poilulia,  on  tho  north  by  Kielf,  on  tho  north-east  by  Pul- 
tawo,  on  (he  east  by  Ekaterinoslaf.  on  the  south-east  by 
Taurida,  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  west  bv 
Bessarabia.  Its  area,  according  tu  Hassel  ami  Schubert 
' (1835).  is  25,347  square  mites,  others  make  it  only  in.tOU; 
'bill  Hurscheimanii  (1833)  makes  it  34,964  i<|Uaro  mili>. 
i Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  alniut  25b  tniles, 

' and  its  breadth  from  north  tu  south  about  luu  miles  fur 
oite-lhird  of  the  length  from  west  tucasi,  and  fur  the  other 
I two-thirds  almost  180  miles.  Tho  province,  which  cuusists 
' of  an  immense  plain,  lies  between  the  Dnieper  and  the 
1 Dniester.  A branch  of  the  Dnieper  range  traverses  it  lur 
! a sliort  dislam'e  on  the  north  east,  and  on  (he  south-west  a 
I small  chain  belonging  to  the  outskirts  of  (he  Carpathians 
runs  into  the  country  from  Podulia.  It  is  only  on  the  norih- 
wc't  and  n>)rth-ea^l  borilersthal  there  is  some  wood,  and  in 
the  neighb<)urliood  of  Elizabelligrotl  there  are  constderuble 
forests.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  a steppe,  beginning  at 
I Mirgorod  and  extending  across  the  whulo  province,  where 
scarcely  a tree  is  to  be  seen;  the  soil  U however  covered 
With  a luxuriant  vo.:elutiuu  of  grasses  ami  other  plants. 
From  Febrnar)'  to  May  the  grass  grows  to  such  a height 
^ that  the  sheeu  arc  quite  lust  in  it.  During  the  great  heat 
I the  gra.AS  gradually  withers,  utid  vegetutiou  dues  not  i%vive 
I till  the  autumn.  In  the  interior  the  s>ul  u grev  clay  mixed 
! with  sand,  which  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  agriculture, 
but  produces  tlu;  richest  pastures.  Here  and  llieru  uru 
[ heaths,  and  in  tlie  lower  jiurU  swumps:  un  the  coast  there 
. is  a red  ferruginous  earth,  which  pro<iui‘cs  little  besides 
sal.nc  plants. 

The  Black  Scu  washes  the  south  of  the  province  from  iho 
Diiie>ier  to  the  Dnieper.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the 
Dn:c]>er  ami  the  Dniester,  of  which  tlie  latter  fuimstlie 
I boundary  belwecn  Kherson  and  Bc>»arabia.  The  courMt 
; of  the  rivers  in  the  whole  province  is  cxceediiigty  slow,  and 
Ihoir  water  bad.  There  are  very  few  wells  offroah  water; 
as,  fur  instance,  in  the  whule  oi  the  great  steppe  of  Ocza- 
kow,  8600  square  miles  in  extent,  there  are  uni}  about  a huo- 
dred  springs  of  sweet  water.  The  climate  is  very  variable ; 
in  summer  the  heal  is  from  65*  to  90°  of  Fahrenheit.  A 
dark  yellewr  sky.  a wind  whuh  raises  tho  dust  in  clouds, 
oud  an  immense  torrent  of  rain,  ure  the  usual  precursors  of 
a thuuder-slonu,  which  is  awful  be)ond  eoiicoplion.  The 
nights  are  always  cool.  Tho  winter  is  very  cold : nii^t  of 
the  rivers  freeze  over.  Ihuugh  but  for  a short  time,  and  not 
always  so  much  as  to  bear  a man. 

The  ground,  when  by  great  labour  it  is  cleared  of  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  and  when  tho  bullpeirc,  which  generall)  apiiears 
when  the  surface  is  bare  of  vegetation,  is  got  rid  of,  will  pro- 
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diice  from  ton  to  twenty  fold,  even  without  manure,  if  after 
beitii^  cropped  for  five  or  six  years  it  is  suffered  to  lie  fallow  fur 
ail  C({ual  lime.  But  the  inhabitants  dislike  agriculture,  and 
prefer  the  breeding  of  cattle,  so  that  thej’  never  raise  corn 
enough  for  their  own  conbumnlion.  Almost  every  two  years 
swarms  of  locusts  desolate  the  country,  but  they  seldmn 
eomo  farther  than  Kherson,  about  seventy  miles  up  the 
Dnieper,  llctnp  and  tlax  are  growm  only  fur  domestic 
consumption.  Tobacco  {some  of  the  best  in  tbc  empire), 
mustard,  and  saffron  are  articles  of  commcroc.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  vino,  and  t ho  wine  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  lalo  years.  Horticulture  is  much  more  oUendetl 
to  than  acriculture.  Thu  forusl.s  as  wc  have  said,  are  con* 
fined  to  thu  mirth  of  the  province,  and  to  the  vicinity  of 
Eliiabetbgrad ; the  latter  for  u long  time  furnished  almost 
all  the  timber  required  for  building  the  Black  Sea  licet,  but 
they  are  now  greatly  thinned.  The  banks  of  the  nver«,  es- 
pecially of  the  Dnieper,  are  covered  with  strong  reeds, 
which  are  useil  both  for  thatch  and  for  fuel.  For  want  of 
w'ood,  hardly  any  habitations  are  scon  but  thatched  clay 
huts  ; many  of  the  inhabitants  dig  for  themselves  habita- 
tions in  the  earth,  clmosing particularly  the  antieiit  tumuli, 
w ith  which  the  plain  is  covered.  Of  lame  animals  the  most 
common  is  the  sheep.  Tliu  wool  of  the  native  breed  is  rather 
coarse,  but  of  late  years  great  numbers  of  Merinos  have  been 
imported,  and  there  is  no  other  province  that  has  so  many 
sheep  of  the  improved  breed.  The  three  provinces  of  Ekn- 
Icrinoslaf.  Taurida,  and  Kherson  have  now  500,000  Meri- 
nos. Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  numerous,  and  use<t  for 
draught;  the  horses  (of  which  many  are  wild)  are  slight, 
but  ven  spirited  andsu  ift-fouted.  Wild  animals  of  all  kinds 
abound,  csi>cciaUy  wolves  and  wild-cats,  which  lust  are 
formidable  bea.sis  of  prey.  The  Helds  are  covered  with 
bustards,  grey  partridges,  ortolans,  snipes,  &c-  Besides 
locusts,  the  country  i.<«  infested  by  largo  rats,  which  come 
from  Tuiirida.  There  are  great  numbers  of  water  and 
other  snakes.  scoIojK-ndrsD,  whose  bite  is  ns  venomous 
as  that  of  the  Tarantula,  incredible  numbers  of  lizards, 
and  swarms  of  gnats.  The  fisheries  on  the  sea-coust 
and  in  rivers  aro  very  imi>orlant.  The  minerals  are,  fine 
potter's  clay,  freeslmic,  slate,  chalk,  talc.  sali]x.‘ire.  agates, 
and  garnets.  The  manufactures  are  of  little  importance; 
some  however  have  been  introduced  into  Kherson  and 
Odessa.  The  province  is  most  happily  situated  for  trade. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  which  is  very  im- 
portant and  rapidly  iiirreasing,  will  be  best  described  under 
Odes.<<a.  which,  though  founded  only  in  1796  by  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  is  now  the  staple  ]>lace  for  the  commerce  of 
all  Southern  Russia.  [Opessa.] 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  at  607,000,  consist  of 
Great  and  Little  Russians  (among  the  latter  are  many  Cos- 
sucks),  Pules,  Moldavians.  Rascians,  Bulgarians,  Tartars, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  all  settled;  even  the  C««- 
sacka  of  the  Bug  have  renounced  their  nomadic  life,  follow 
agriculture,  and  have  fixed  habitations.  There  are  in  this 
government  35,000  foreign  colonists,  chiefly  German,  in 
fifty-six  colonies,  possessing  (in  IH.16)  1284, 942  dcssatincs 
(00,000  acres)  of  land.  There  arc  also  a great  many  gypsies. 
The  Greek  Christians  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Ekateri- 
iioslaf,  Kherson. and  Taurida,  who  resides  at  Ekalerinosluf. 
where  his  cathedial  is  )n  Kherson  he  has  367  parishes. 
[ChkrsonI 

KHORASSIN.  [Pkrsia.] 

KllOSRC  I.,  called  Chosroes  by  the  Greek  writers,  but 
more  eotnmonly  kimwNi  in  the  East  bv  the  name  of  Nusliir- 
wan,*  noble  »oul,’succec<lcd  his  fiuherKubad  in  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,  a.d.  531.  Kobad  at  the  lime  of  hU  death  was 
engagt-tl  in  a war  with  Justinian,  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ; but  Kho-vru.  shorlly  after  his  accession,  concluded  a 
peace  with  J usiiniaii,  on  the  payment  by  the  latter  of  I U.OOU 
pounds  of  gold.  Khosru  diligcmly  employed  this  interval  of 
rest  in  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom;  the 
corrupt  unicers  and  magistrates,  who  had  been  appointed 
duiing  the  reign  of  his  father,  were  removed;  ju.stice  wa> 
mipartiully  admini^teml  in  every  part  of  thcompire;  and 
the  ruiialicul  followers  of  Mazdak,  who  had  oblain«l  nu- 
merous proselytes  to  the  inviting  doctrine  of  a community 
of  gooiU  and  women,  were  baiiLshcd  from  his  dominions. 
He  divided  the  empire  into  the  four  great  provinces  of 
Assvrio,  Media.  Per»ia,  and  Bactriana,  and  established  a 
v izir  over  cai  h ; and  he  secured  at  tho  same  lime  the  sla- 
bilitv  of  hui  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  two  elder  brothers. 
In  the  course  of  a few  yean  he  oxtendod  his  dominions  as 


far  us  the  Indus,  and  compelled  the  nomadic  hordes,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  northern  provineesof  the  empiro 
during  the  reign  u(  hU  father,  to  repass  ihuOxus  and  with- 
draw to  the  central  plums  of  Asia. 

Though  Khosru  was  successful  in  his  wars  with  the 
people  of  Asia,  he  beheld  with  concern  the  connuests  uf 
ik-lisarius  in  Italy  and  Africa;  and  afraid  lest  Ju;4tinian 
should  acquire  sufficient  power  to  attack  the  Persian  dw 
minions,  be  collected  a large  army,  ami,  in  violation  of  the 
truce  that  still  subslste<l.  he  invaded  Syria  in  540.  His 
unexpected  attack  had  given  the  Greeks  no  lime  fur  de- 
fence ; the  principal  cities  were  plundered  by  the  Persiin 
troops,  and  .\nlioch,  the  capital,  was  taken  after  a short  but 
vigorous  resistance.  On  his  return,*  Khosru  founded,  at 
one  day’s  journey  from  Ctesiplion.  a city,  which  he  called 
Antioch  Khosru.  where  he  placed  the  numerous  cuptivea 
h«  had  taken  in  his  invasion  of  Svria.  In  the  following 
tear  Beli^arius  was  recalled  to  defend  the  East;  and  his 
siijierior  railitury  skill  enabled  him,  with  an  army  far  in- 
ferior to  the  Persians  both  in  discipline  and  numbers,  to 
prevent  Khosru  from  extending  his  conquests.  In  542 
Helisarius  was  recalled  to  Ckmstantinople,  and  degradcil 
from  all  his  employments ; and  the  generals  who  succeeded 
him  Were  easily  defeated  by  the  Persian  troops.  The  war 
coniimied  to  be  carried  on  for  many  years,  though  with 
little  vigour  on  eitiver  side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  principally  in  the  icrriloHcs  of  the  Lagi,  a 
Colchian  |Hwpk' : till  at  length,  after  much  delay  and  many 
negotiations,  Kliosru  cumle.'-cemled  to  grant  a peace  to 
Justinian  in  562,  on  the  annual  payment  by  the  latter  of 
3e.U00  pieces  of  gold. 

This  peace  however  was  only  preserved  for  ten  years. 
I'he  lieutenants  of  Khosru  had  subductl  the  province  uf 
Yemen  in  Arabia,  and  compelled  the  Abyssiuians,  who  had 
pis^cssed  the  supreme  autliority  fur  many  years,  to  with- 
draw from  the  country,  llie  Ahy.-siniaiis  were  the  allies  of 
the  emperors  of  CAinsiantinople  ; and  Justin,  who  had  suc- 
cec<led  Justinian,  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Turks,  collected  a powerful  aimy  in  order  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  his  allies.  But  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful ; his 
troops  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  the  province  of  Syria 
was  again  plundered  by  the  Persian  soldiers.  Justin  was 
obliged  1o  rcKign  the  sovereignty,  and  his  successorTiberins 
obtained  a truco  of  three  years,  which  time  was  diligenllv 
employed  by  Tiberius  in  collecting  an  immense  army  frorii 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  command  was  given  to  Jus- 
tinian; and  a desperate  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  in  the  ncighbourhixKl  of  Mclitenc,  a 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cappadocia,  in  which  Khosru 
WO.S  Completely  defeated.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  a.d.  579,  after  a n*ign  of  48  years,  and  was 
succeciled  by  his  sun  lIurmiMlas  IV. 

The  virtues,  and  more  particularly  the  justice,  of  this 
monarch  form  to  the  present  day  a favourite  topic  of 
Eastern  panegyric;  and  the  glories  and  happiness  uf  Iiis 
reign  are  frequently  exiulled  by  {vocls  as  thu  golden  age  of 
the  Persian  sovereignly.  His  rcien  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  bKtory  of  science  and  literature : he  founded 
colleges  nnd  libraries  in  the  principal  towns  of  his  do- 
uiinion.*!.  nnd  encouraged  the  translation  of  the  must  cele- 
brated Greek  and  Sanskrit  works  into  the  Persian  language. 
A tihvsician  at  his  court,  of  ihe  name  of  Bnrzfiyoh.  is  said 
to  liave  brought  into  Persia  n Pehivi  translation  of  those 
celebrated  labl^  whicii  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Bidpai  or  Iklpuv  [Bidp.m]:  nnd  it  wos  from  this  trans- 
lation uf  the  liiJmii  talcs  that  these  fables  found  their  wuy 
lo  nearly  every  other  nation  of  Western  .\sia  anil  Europe. 
The  conquests  of  Khosru  were  great  and  numerous;  nis 
empire  extended  from  the  shores  uf  (he  Red  Sea  to  the 
Indus;  nnd  the  monarchs  of  India,  China,  and  Tibet  are 
ropresented  by  Oriental  historians  as  sending  ambassadors 
to  his  court  with  valuable  presents  to  solicit  his  friendship 
and  alliance.  (See  the  original  passage  in  Ewald’s  Zrit' 
ichri/i  fur  die  Kiutde  des  Mftrgen/andes,  vol.  i..  p.  185.) 

KHOSRU  II.,  the  grandson  of  Khosru  I.,  was  eleratea 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  a d.  590.  on  the  deposition  of  liis 
father  Hormisdas  by  Bindocs,  a noble  of  the  royal  blood, 
lathe  first  year  of  his  reign  Khosru  was  obliged  io  leave 
his  native  country  to  escape  from  the  treachery  of  Buhram, 
who  rebelled  against  bis  sovereign  and  seized  upon  thu 
royal  |>owcr.  Khosru  took  refuse  in  the  duminiutiK  u 
Maurice,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  assisted  thi 
Persian  monarch  with  a miinerous  army,  with  which  he  vvu 
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enabled  to  defeat  Bohram,  and  again  to  obtain  posscuion 
of  the  sovereignty.  The  friendship  of  Maurice  was  how- 
ever purchast^  liv  the  surrender  of  st)rao  of  the  mojit  im- 
portant towns  of  ^Ie80J•■otaluia  ami  tbo  payment  of  a largo 
sum  of  money.  During  iho  hfo  of  Maurice,  peace  was  pre- 
sened  between  the  two  nations;  but  on  his  assassination 
by  Phocas  in  602,  Khosru  took  up  arms  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  henelbdor,  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  veats 
sulMlucd  almost  all  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire.  In 
6il  Antioch  was  taken;  in  tbo  following  year  Ctcsarca,  the 
ra]>ttul  of  Cappdocia.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians; 
in  CM  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  subdued;  in  616  Egypt 
wait  conquered,  and  Alexandria  taken  by  Khotni  himself; 
while  another  Persian  army  subdued  tho  whole  of  Asia 
Minor*  and  advanced  as  far  as  tbo  Bosporus.  Tlie  Roman 
empire  w-as  on  the  brink  of  ruin ; the  cupturo  of  Alexandria 
had  deprived  the  inhabilunts  of  Coiistanlinople  of  their 
usual  supply  of  corn;  tho  northern  barbarians  ravaged  the 
European  provinces;  while  tho  powerful  Pernian  army  on 
the  Bosporus  was  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
the  iin]ieriul  city.  Peace  was  eai'ncstly  solicited  by  Uera* 
clius,  who  had  succeeded  Phocas  in  610,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Khosru  however  did  not  cross  the  Bosporus,  and  at 
length,  in  621,  he  dictated  the  terms  of  an  ignominious 
peace  to  tho  emperor.  But  HeracUus,  who  bad  hitherto 
made  very  few  cQbrts  for  the  dcfciico  of  his  doininiont,  ro- 
jected  these  terms;  and  in  a series  of  brilliant  campaigns 
(a.o.  622 — 627)  recovered  all  the  provinces  lie  bad  lost,  re- 
peatedly defeated  the  Persian  monarch,  t^nd  advanced  in  bis 
\ictorious  career  os  far  aa  the  Tigris.  Khosru  was  mur- 
dered in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  628,  by  his  sun 
Sirocs. 

(Gibbon’s  Dtcline  and  Fall;  Malcolm’s  History  of 
Pi'Tsia ; DTIerbclot’s  Bibliothique  Orientale.) 

KIACHTA  is  a place  in  Sib^ia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutsk.  50"  20'  N.  lat.  and  121*  40'  E.  long.,  south  of  the 
lake  of  Baikal,  and  in  a sterile  country,  2480  feet  above  the 
level  of  tho  sea,  on  a small  stream  also  called  the  Kiachta. 
A fonsiderahic  trade  is  canietl  on  here,  as  it  is  tho  only 
place  in  which,  according  to  agreement,  the  subjects  of 
the  empires  of  China  and  of  Russia  aio  permuted  to 
exchange  their  merchandise.  Kiachta  consists  of  two  se- 
parate parts ; the  fortress,  called  Troitsko  Sawsk,  where 
the  cu.stom-house,  the  ini))erial  oifices,  and  the  military 
government  are  established,  and  the  luwertuwn, or  Kiachta, 
wliirli  is  nearly  two  miles  furllicr  south,  and  where  the 
merchants  live.  Kiachta  has  one  bridge,  a square,  one 
wcKJtlen  church,  two  chapels,  and  thirty-soven  houses, 
mostly  belonging  to  merchants,  elegantly  built,  and  kept 
in  good  order.  Tlicrc  ore  only  321  inhabitants  (2(I0  men, 
121  women).  Troitsko  Sawsk  contains  4341  inhabitants 
(22.37  inalcH,  2304  females);  648  houses,  three  churches, 
two  chamds,  two  parish  schools,  attended  by  105  scholars, 
and  tho  Rtisso-Mongol  Schi>ul,  sup]K)rted  at  the  expense  of 
the  Duriat  Cossacks.  Merchants  from  all  parts  of  Russia 
have  settled  hero— from  Mosctiw,  Kursk.  Kasan,  Vologda, 
KnlugU)  Nishnc-i  Novgoroil,  Tobolsk,  and  Irkutsk. 

Tlio  commerce  of  this  place  with  Maimaitvhin,  the 
Chinese  emporium,  which  is  less  than  a mile  from  the  lower 
town,  has  only  risen  to  importance  in  modern  times.  From 
1727  it  wa.s  concImMed  on  account  of  the  Russian, govern- 
niant.  and  was  qf  little  importance;  but  in  the  last-mcn- 
tioncrl  year  the  trade  wa.s  laid  open  to  private  merchants. 
A t first  it  increased  very  slowiv.  In  1 st>6  Klaproth  estimated 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  sold  by  the  Rus»ian  merchants 
at  only  eight  millions  of  francs,  or  about  350,ou0f.  But  in 
1 82  I Cochrane  found  that  the  profit  of  the  merchants  was  j 
cHiual  to  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  in  If'Of*.  The  Rus- 
sians bring  to  Kiachta  furs,  particularly  those  of  the  sable, 
black  fox,  and  ermine  ; hiclcs,  woollen  cloth,  and  other 
Coarse  woollen  fabrics ; glass,  looking-glasses,  and  cattle. 
I’licy  receive  in  return  from  the  Chinese,  manufacture*! 
silks  and  cottons,  tobacco,  china,  furniture,  and  several 
kimls  of  toys  ; but  the  principal  ctimmodily  taken  in  ex- 
change is  tea.  Cochrane  estitnatc<l  the  quantity  of  tea 
fmpoVtcd  in  1621  at  three  millions  of  pounds  weight ; and 
ut  tlio  gri'at  fair  of  Nishnei  Novgorod  the  value  of  the 
tea  which  was  sold  in  1823  amounted  to  twelve  millions  of 

Kipcr  roubles,  Tlic  tea  brought  to  the  fair  of  Nishnei 
ovgorod  in  1838  was  37,336  chests,  being  5700  more  than 
in  1 H.3  7 : the  value  was  1 7,399,500  roubles ; to  which  mu»t 
be  added  360,000  roubles  for  the  value  of  5000  chests  of  tea 
pressed  into  cakes.  Chinese  silks  and  nankeen  were 
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brought  only  to  the  amount  of  32,000  roubles.  Tlio  value  of 
the  rouble  is  lUid..  The  merchants  of  Kiachia  ondMaimail- 
chin  live  on  a very  friendly  fooling,  and  frequently  meet  in 
social  parties,  but  onlyduhng  the  day;  for  no  sooner  has  tho 
tattoo  beaten  in  Kiacnta,  and  the  firo-ball  ascended  from 
ihc  residence  of  the  Siirgattkei,  or  governor,  in  Maimait- 
chin,  than  the  gates  of  the  towns  are  shut,  and  all  commu- 
nication between  them  is  interrupted. 

(Pallas.  Travels  in  Siberia-,  Klaproth,  Mhnoires  ra- 
lati/sd  I'.Uie ; Cochrane,  Pedestrian  Journey,  &c, ; Erroan, 
Annaien  der  Erdvolker  und  Staatskuniie ; Official  State' 
ments,) 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a corporate  town  and  parliaraen 
tary  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Halfshire  and  county  o( 
Worcester.  It  is  situaletl  on  tho  Stour,  near  the  conHiiencu 
of  that  river  with  the  Severn;  124  miles  north-west  by 
north  from  London.  According  to  Nash  {Hist,  of  Worces- 
tershire) the  name  of  this  place  was  antienlly  written  Chi- 
derminster,  a tenn  which  has  reference  to  tho  church  on 
the  brow  of  a hill  and  the  wafer  running  beneath.  At  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  it  was  the  king’s  property,  und  it  re- 
mained with  the  crown  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who 
gave  tho  manor  to  Manser,  his  favourite.  At  a subsequent 
period  it  became  the  property  of  Waller,  tho  poet,  by  whom 
It  was  sold  in  1643-4  in  order  to  pay  his  flno  to  parliament 
on  account  of  what  was  called  Waller’s  plot  Kidderminster 
returned  members  to  parliament  as  early  as  the  28  Edward 
I.,  but  owing  to  disuse  the  privilege  was  afterwards  lost. 
By  the  Reform  Act  it  was  again  creeled  into  a parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  now  returns  one  member.  Tne  earliest 
charter  of  incorporation  is  that  of  12  Charles  1.,  but  as  it 
conferred  upon  the  corporate  body  no  power  to  acquire 
landed  proper^,  or  to  augment  the  number  of  magistrales» 
which  was  limited  to  two,  they  obtained  from  the  crown  in 
1828  a new  charter,  which  is  now  the  governing  charter, 
and  bears  date  7lh  August,  8 Geo.  IV.  l^e  council  consists 
of  a mayor,  six  alderman,  and  eighteen- councillors. 

The  town  is  well  lighted,  waicncd,  and  paved  under  the 
superintendence  of  commissioners  appointed  by  a local  net, 
and  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  a rate.  The  annual  value 
of  the  real  property  of  tne  borough  in  1815  was  estimated 
at  13,969/. ; tho  a.s.<esscd  taxes  in  1831  amounted  to  1929/., 
and  the  parochial  assessments  for  the  same  year  to  4566/. 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  appears  to  be  gradually  increas- 
ing; it  possesses  considerable  trade  and  a large  manufac- 
tui'u  of  carpets.  [Carfbts.1  The  church  is  a handsome 
Gothic  structure  surmounted  by  a Ane  tower:  the  interior 
contains  many  altar-tombs,  brasses,  and  other  antient  mo- 
numents, for  a particular  description  of  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Nash's  History  rf  WoTcestershire,  London,  1 782, 
fob,  ii.,  46.  Tho  living  is  a vicarage  m the  patronage  of 
Lord  Foley,  and  has  an  average  net  income  of  1107/.  At 
the  cast  end  of  the  church  is  a Gothic  chapel  which  was 
formerly,  ami  wo  believe  still  is.  appropriated  to  tho 
of  the  free  grammar-school.  This  charity  was  founded 
iiriur  to  the  diarter  nf  Charles  I.  The  rental  of  the  estate* 
belonging  to  the  school  amounts  to  491/.  19s.  \d.  per 
annum,  iii  addition  to  which  there  are  two  houses  fer  the 
use  of  the  up)>cr  and  lower  masters,  erected  in  1805  at  an 
expense  of  1800/.  The  school  is  divided  into  an  upjjer  and 
lower  school,  and  the  practice  now  is  to  take  all  Uiys  who 
wish  to  learn  Latin  into  the  upper  school.  In  the  lower 
school  the  hoys  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts,  but  not  Latin.  The  salary  of  tho  upper  master  is 
290/.  and  that  of  the  under  master  145/.  per  annum.  Not- 
withstanding the  ample  endowment  of  this  foundation,  it 
has  hitherto  been  of  comparatively  little  advantage  to  the 
town.  In  1835  there  were  but  six  toys  in  the  upper  schiiol, 
and  the  average  number  that  attended  the  low'er  school  wa.s 
only  fifleeu.  Besides  tho  free  school  there  are  several 
almshouses  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  popula- 
tion of  tho  town  in  IB3)  was  14,981.  having  been  aug- 
mented by  4272  persons  during  the  20  years  preceding, 
which  is  to  he  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  flourishing  i>iate  of 
the  manufactures  during  that  period.  The  population  of 
the  parish  is  20.S65. 

(Nash’s  //i>/ory  <\f  Worcestershire;  Carlisle’s  Grammar 
Schools ; Conoration  Peports,  &c.) 

KIDNAPPING  is  denned  to  be  the  stealing  or  convey- 
ing away  of  a man,  woman,  or  child,  and  is  an  offence  ut 
common  law',  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and 
utilii  the  abolition  of  that  mode  of  punishment  by  I Viet., 
c 23.  bv  mllorv  The  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  21,  which  is  directed 
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agairtbt  chilr]>stealmg,  enaciK  tlial  if  any  person  slmll  mali- 
ciously, by  force  or  hraml,  lead,  or  take  away,  or  decoy  or 
entice  Hway,  or  detain,  a child  under  tliu  age  of  ten  years, 
villi  inteiil  tu  deprive  iu  parents,  or  any  other  perbon  havine 
the  lawful  care  of  such  child,  of  the  iHissossion  of  it,  or  wiln 
intent  to  steal  any  article  upon  or  oliout  the  person  of  such 
child,  to  whomsoever  such  article  may  belong,  or  shall  re* 
^jive  and  harbour  with  any  such  intent  as  aforesaid  any 
pjch  child,  knowing  that  it  has  been  by  force  or  Jraud  led. 
taken,  decoyed,  enticed  away,  or  detainc*!,  every  such 
offender,  and  their  counsellors,’ procurers,  aiders,  and  abet- 
tors, shall  bo  guilty  of  felony,  ami  shall  bo  liable  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprUoned,  with  or 
Without  hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, for  any  time  not  cxcee<l  ing  two  years ; ami  if  a male, 
to  ho  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipjHjd  (if 
the  court  shall  so  think  fit)  ill  addition  to  such  imprison- 
ment. 

The  act  docs  not  extend  to  a person  wlto  shall  have 
claimed  to  be  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  or  to  have 
any  right  to  the  possession  of  such  a child,  on  account  of 
his  getting  possession  of  such  child,  or  taking  it  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  child's  mother  or  other  person  who  has 
the  lawful  charge  of  it. 

KIDNEYS  are  two  glands  lying  in  the  lumbar  region, 
oil  each  side  of  the  spinal  ooluron.  They  arc  compost  of 
numberless  and  delicate  tubular  ramifications,  on  whose 
walls  there  is  a fine  network  of  capillary  ai’tcrics  and  veins, 
and  which  are  all  collected  into  ono  moss  of  a firm  fleshy 
consistence,  enclosed  in  a fibrous  ca^ule. 

The  ureter,  through  which  the  urine  secreted  by  the  kid* 
nov  is  convoyed  to  the  bladder,  dilates  at  its  extremity  into  a 
wide  |touch,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  is  divided  into 
several  portions  called  calyces.  Into  each  colyx  a nipple- 
like process,  or  papilla,  projects,  at  whose  extremity  there 
are  several  minute  orifices,  each  opening  into  a very*  fine 
canal,  which,  as  it  ia  continued  into  the  substance  of  the 
kidney,  ramifies  and  becomes  tortuous.  On  all  those  canals 
or  tubuli  uriniferi,  minute  blood-vesaels  ramify,  and  secrete 
the  urine,  which  is  conveyed  iVoin  the  tubuli  into  the  calyces 
and  from  them  through  the  pelvis  and  the  ureter  into  Uio 
bladder. 

The  papillm,  and  the  conioal  bodies  called  pyramids,  of 
which  they  ore  the  extremities,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
the  excretory  canals,  are  nearly  white,  and  of  a firm  dense 
structure ; but  as  tfau  tubuli  ramify,  their  branches  separate 
in  a somewhat  radiating  manner,  and  the  blood-vessels 
fillini^  the  intermediate  spaces  between  them  give  to  all  the 
exterior  part  of  tho  kidnoya  a deep  red  colour,  and  a softer 
and  more  fleshy  consistence.  Hence  the  kidney  is  generally 
described  as  divided  into  a cortical,  or  vascular,  and  a me- 
dullary or  tubular  portion. 

Tho  general  structure  of  the  kidney  may  be  best  shown 
making  a section  from  its  convex  border  into  the  pelvis. 
Tne  surface  of  each  part  then  presents  sevenit  whileish 
conical  bodies,  tho  pyramids,  whose  rounded  apices,  the 
papillic,  project  into  corresponding  tubular  calyces,  otul 
whose  bases  are  surrounded  by  the  vascular  ourtieul  sub- 
stance. In  the  latter  no  distinct  arrangement  of  vek»,eU 
can  bo  seen,  but  there  are  scattered  irregularly  through  it 
minute  granular  bodies  called  the  acini,  or  corpuscles  of 
Malpighi,  which  are  composed  of  delicate  tortuous  ar- 
teries. 

In  tho  early  embryo  of  mammalia  each  papilla,  with  tho 
tubules  opening  on  it  and  its  bloo<l-vosscls,  forms  a separate 
body ; but  during  growth  tho  several  ronculi  are  united 
into  ono  mass,  their  original  separation  being  howovor 
indicated  by  the  more  or  lesi  deeply  lobulated  form 
of  the  organ  in  various  animals,  and  occasionally  in 
man. 

KIDNEY.S,  DISEASES  OF.  Tho  principal  disease  to 
which  the  kidneys  are  liable  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  calculL  (Calcui-us,  liena/.]  Sometimes 
the  stone  is  rotainod  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  where,  by 
continued  depositions,  it  may  incirase  till  it  completely  fills 
tho  pelvis  and  calyces;  lull  more  freouuntly  it  passitt 
through  tho  ureters  into  the  bladder,  producing  in  its  pas- 
sage violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the  loins,  sickness  and  nau- 
sea, ktomorrhage,  &o.  'Hus  affection  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  inUammatiun  of  tho  kidneys  (nephritis),  from 
which  abscess  and  other  morbid  alterations  may  result. 
Chronic  inflammation  seems  to  bo  tho  most  frenuent  cause 
at  a peculiar  aitoratioa  m tho  structure  of  the  kidneys  par- 


ticularly described  by  Dr.  Bright  (‘  Medical  Reports  ').  f 
which  the  chief  characters  are.  the  interstitial  deposition  of 
a pale  yellowish  and  firm  substance,  and  a granular  or 
tuherculated  form  of  the  surface  of  tho  kidney,  with  a 
great  decrease  of  its  vascularity.  This  condition  is  very 
common  in  hard  drinkers ; it  usually  produces  dropsy, 
and  is  indicated  by  a dull  beai7  ]Kiin  in  the  loins,  a 
bloated  expression  of  the  counlenance,  a hard  pulse,  and 
the  secretion  of  so  largo  a quantity  of  albumen  with  the 
urine  that  it  coagulates  on  being  heated,  or  on  thcoddilion 
of  a little  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Suppression  of  urino  may  Ic  the  ultimate  result  of  ob- 
struction from  caeuli  in  the  ureters,  or  it  may  occur  as  an 
idiopathic  disease.  It  is  a condition  of  great  danger,  for  low 
delirium  and  a comatose  sleepy  state  very  u(tcn  super- 
vene on  it,  and  soon  terminate  fatally.  Long  and  often 
repealeil  attacks  of  retention  of  urine  from  obstruction 
proiluco  dilatalion  of  tho  ureters  and  pelvis,  which 
Sometimes  aci^uire  an  enormous  size.  There  may  re- 
sult from  tho  same  cause  a gradual  absorption  of  tlio  sub- 
stance of  ihu  kidney,  till  in  an  advanced  stage  there  U 
found  nothing  but  a thin  sac  containing  twine  in  a single 
Cavity,  or  in  a number  of  separate  pouches.  The  kidneys 
are  also  subject,  in  common  with  other  organs,  to  the  dep>- 
sition  of  various  morbid  substances,  as  cancer,  fungus,  hs- 
matodes,  melanosis,  tubercle,  &c.  But  the  diagnosis  of  all 
the  chronic  affections  of  this  organ  is  exlivmely  obscure, 
the  principal  indications  of  each  being  the  same,  viz.  the 
dull  hei>7  pain  in  the  loins,  dropsy,  and  sometimes 
lucmaturia. 

KIEL,  the  capital  of  (he  duchy  of  Holstein,  is  situated 
ill  a beautiful  part  of  the  country,  and  on  a l»ay  of  the 
Baltic,  caliefl  the  Kielcrfiord,  which  forms  an  excellent  har- 
bour, ami  admits  even  large  ships  of  war  to  anchor  near  the 
town:  64°  lO' N.  lot.,  lo“  8^  E.  long.  It  i*  surrounded 
with  walls,  in  which  there  are  five  gales ; and  is  pretty  regu- 
larly built,  with  straight  well-paved  streets.  The  university 
of  Kiel  was  founded  in  1666,  by  Christian  Albert,  duke  of 
Holstein.  ITiough  the  university  has  a librarv' of  76.000 
volumes,  a mvenue  of  20,uu0  dollars,  19  regular  and  10 
extraordinary  professors,  and  all  the  necessary  appendages, 
the  number  of  students  U small,  which  is  probably  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  living  is  very  dear.  Tho  numlwr 
has  however  increased  of  late  years.  The  published  annual 
accounts  state  that  in  1818  there  were  107  students,  in 
1826  about  390.  in  1831  about  311,  and  ill  1836  unlv  262, 
which  is  jmibably  near  the  present  amount.  The  inti:  bit 
ants,  auiounting  in  1837  to  11,791,  including  those  of  ih 
village  of  Brunswyck,  have  some  manufactures  of  linen 
lists,  tobacco,  sugar,  8^c.,  and  some  business  in  ship 
building.  Their  trade  in  corn,  dried  herrings,  and  sprats 
(which  are  celebrated)  is  considerable,  and  has  much  in- 
crcahcd  since  the  completion  of  the  Holstein  or  Kiel  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Ualtir  and  the  German  Ocean.  [Hot- 
STEi.v.J  The  most  busy  time  of  the  year  is  at  the  annual 
fair  on  the  three  days  after  twelfih-dav,  which  is  altenderl 
not  only  bv  the  fanners  and  tho  morchanis,  but  by  the 
nobility  ancl  gentry  of  Sleswirk  and  Holstein.  Near  Kiel 
lltcrc  is  an  antient  castle  delightfully  situated,  but  not 
inhabited.  It  is  now  fitting  up  for  tlie  residence  of  the 
prince  ef  Holstein  Clliicksburg,  who  has  married  the 
Princess  Wilhelraina,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
on  her  divorce  from  her  first  husband.  Prince  Frederick. 
I'hcrc  is  a small  congregation  of  Christians  of  the  Greek 
religion  at  Kiel.  There  is  also  an  establishment  for  sen- 
bathing.  and  steam-boats  ply  regularly  between  Kiel  and 
Copenha^m. 

klEN  LOONC,  son  of  the  emperor  Yung  Tching,  and 
grandson  of  Kang  He,  succeeded  iiis  father  on  the  throne 
of  China  in  1 735,  being  then  twenty-six  years  of  ago.  Tlie 
principal  evonU  of  his  long  reign  arc:  1.  The  war  which  ho 
carriett  on,  from  1 753  to  1 759,  against  the  Olols  or  Elcuts, 
tho  Kasligars,  and  other  Tartar  nations  of  central  Asia, 
who,  under  the  descendanU  of  Galdan,  or  ConlaTsh,  the 
Tartar  chief,  who  was  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Kang  lie 
in  1696,  had  again  revolted.  Kien  Loong  defeated  tncni. 
and  again  established  the  Chinese  supremacy  over  central 
Tartary,  north-wust  of  China,  as  far  as  Kashgar.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  successes  a great  triumph  took  place 
at  Pekin,  in  April,  1760,  on  (ho  return  of  the  victorious 
army.  2.  In  1770  the  Turgiils,  a Mongolian  tribe,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Russian  government,  having  removed  from 
thebtuiks  of  the  Volga,  titer  croscing  the  steppes  of  th« 
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Kirgliis  and  other  tribes,  entse  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  ufChina,  when  Kicn  Loung,  rejoioing  at  this 
evetit,  gave  them  a pjirt  of  the  country  of  the  expelled 
Klouts  {Axn'ioXtMcmnires  rxmrfmant  les  Chinma.)  3.  In 
1773  Kioti  Lo«ji»^  attacked  and  conquered  the  Miao*tso, 
a race  of  mountaineers  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of 
Koci-chcow.  north-west  of  Canton,  who  had  never  been  : 
subriuod  before.  By  the  Chinese  accounts  great  barbarities  j 
were  committed  by  the  comiuerors,  and  the  tribe  was  said  I 
to  bo  nearly  oxlerminated ; but  yet  we  find  this  same  tribe  ! 
rising  ivgain  in  great  numbers  so  late  as  183'i,  and  giving 
full  cniploy'raent  to  (wo  Chinese  armies  commanded  by  the  , 
uceroys  of  Canton  and  of  Hoonan.  However,  Kien  I^ng  ! 
commemorated  his  victory  over  the  Miao-lse  by  paintings, 
which  ■Were  copied  and  sent  to  France  to  be  engraved.  4. 
About  the  years  1790*91,  the  rajah  of  Ncpaul  having 
invaded  Tibet,  aChincse  army  was  sent  against  him,  whicli 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  his  own  dominions,  and  the 
country  of  I.o.ssa  or  Tibet  was  placefl  under  the  protection 
of  China.  (Staunton’s  Narrative  qf  Lord  Macartney's  Em- 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  1.) 

Among  tho  remarkable  circumstances  of  Kicn  Loonc’s 
reign  may  bo  mentioned  his  edict  of  1753,  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  under  severe  penalties,  in 
conset^uence  of  which  a kind  of  persecution  against  tho 
Christian  converts  took  place  in  several  of  tho  provinces. 
The  Jesuit  mis.<«ionariesat  Pekin  however,  as  men  of  science, 
ivmtinutHl  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  was  i 
himself  fond  of  learning,  and  a pool.  [Amiot,  Lk  Perk.]  ' 
Ho  collected  an  immense  library  of  all  the  most  interesting  ' 
Chinese  work',  and  causcrl  a geography  of  China  to  be 
compiled,  as  well  as  a Chmeso  and  Mantchcou  dictionary.  I 
Another  remarkable  occurrence  of'his  reign  is  his  rcecptioii  I 
of  the  British  embassy  in  1793,  the  particulars  of  wuich,  ^ 
upon  (he  whole,  rcHect  credit  upon  the  character  and  intel- 
lect of  Kien  Loong. 

In  February,  1796,  Kien  Loong,  having  completed  tho 
sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  abdicated  iufavorir  of  his  son  Kca 
King,  a very  inferior  man  to  his  father.  Kien  Loong  died 
in  Kebrimry,  1799. 

KIEW  (written  also  Kicff,  Kiev,  Kiow)  is  a government 
of  that  part  of  Russia  in  Europe  which  is  called  Little  | 
Russia,  and  lies  between  48'’  30'  and  51“  50'  N.  lat.,  and  j 
23“  4u'  and  33“  25'  E.  long.  It  has  an  area  of  20,54u  j 
8<iuare  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  that  of  | 
England  and  Wales.  It  borders  on  the  governments  of  ' 
Minsk,  Tchernigow,  Poltava,  Kherson,  Podolia,  and  Vol- 1 
hynia.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating;  the 
hills  and  high  lands,  which  follow  the  cuurso  of  the  rivers, 
do  not  in  any  part  attain  a considerable  elevation.  There 
Ere  many  pleasing  rural  views,  but  no  grand  or  strik- 
ing natural  scenery ; and  in  general  there  is  the  sameness  that 
is  usual  in  flat  countries  The  Dnieper  range  of  hills  can  only 
be  considered  as  the  last  roniidcation  of  the  Carpathians, 
w hich  it  joins  in  Po<lolia:  in  the  circle  of  Tschigri  a branch 
of  it  quits  the  river,  and  traverses  tho  whole  southern  part 
of  the  province  in  a north-western  direction.  The  land  to 
the  north  of  this  branch  has  an  ^tremely  rich  and  fertile 
iMil.  On  tho  south  the  soil  is  poorer,  more  sandy,  and  like 
a steppe : but  still  there  are  tracts  of  luxuriant  corn-fields 
and  good  postures.  Tho  chief,  and  in  fact  the  only  naviga- 
ble river  is  the  Dnieper,  which  however  is  a ftontier  river, 
forming  the  entire  north-wastern  boundary  between  this 
Province  and  Tchernigow  and  Poltava  for  nearly  250  miles. 

It  ts  from  600  to  1200  feet  wide,  flows  with  rapidity,  has 
hard,  muddy  water,  and  here  and  there  blocks  of  stone  and 
vddies,  wiiieh  however  do  not  obstruct  the  navigation  in 
this  province.  The  chief  rivers  that  flow  into  it  are:  1.  The 
PripetE,  which  comes  from  Minsk-,  and  is  here  joined  by  tlie 
Ush  or  Usra  from  Volhynia  ; 2.  The  Teterew,  from  Vol- 
hynia,  which  receives  several  streams  before  it  falls  into  tho 
LViieper  ; 3.  The  Irpen  ; 4.  The  Stugena ; 5.  The  Ross, 
which  rises  in  the  west  of  the  province,  divides  into  two 
mrns,  and  forms  a large  island ; and  6.  The  Tiasmin,  which 
comes  from  Kherson.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  whole  province;  most  of  llio  small  lakes  are 
in  the  southern  part.  The  climato  is  extremely  mild  and 
dry,  and  adapted  to  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate 
Jione,  though  no  vines  are  cultivated.  The  rivers  frccie  in  De- 
t'cinbcr,  and  thaw  in  February;  but  there  arc  some  winters 
(though  they  are  rare)  when  there  is  very  little  snow  and 
the  north  wind  however  is  always  Bcverely  felt.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  often  so  great  that  the  rivers  ore  dried 


’ up.  Rain  scldom  falls  in  summer.  Locusts  are  common, 
and  tho  migratory  locust  often  does  great  injury. 

Agnoulturo  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 'inhabitants. 
The  fruitful  soil  produces  all  kimU  of  com,  pulse,  hemp, 
flax,  and  tubaeeo.  Tlie  millet  is  of  a peculiar  kind,  hearing 
several  ears  on  one  stem  ; the  grain  is  large,  round,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  gardens  produce  lUl  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, and  likewise  melons,  water-melons,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruit.  Fruit  of  all  kind  prospers,  except  tho  vine.  Tho 
country-people  however  do  not  {trow  much  fruit,  but  are 
content  with  tlicir  wild  wood -berries. 

Kiew  has  more  and  Iwiter  timber  than  any  other  province 
of  Little  Russia.  Next  to  agricullnre  the  breeding  of  cattle 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  tho  inhabitants.  Tho  oXen  are 
large  ond  of  a good  breed,  geneiuUy  of  a grev  colour 
Great  numbers  are  fuitened  and  sent  to  Austria,  (jerniany, 
and  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  horses  are  small,  but  have 
many  good  qualities,  and  are  very  fit  for  light  cavalry. 
Few  sheep  are  kept,  hut  great  numbers  of  swine.  In  the 
forests  there  are  foxe.s,  a few  wolves,  fewer  bears,  but  many 
deer  : there  are  hares,  partiidgas,  quails,  and  ortolans.  In 
the  Dnieper  there  arc  beavers  and  otters,  but  they  arc  rare, 
and  in  that  and  the  other  streams  Uiero  arc  many  kinds  of 
river  fish,  though  not  sufiicient  for  tho  consumption  of  the 
people.  The  only  mineral  made  yae  of  are  clay,  lime, 
ekalk,  stone  for  inilUtones,  ami  bonffron.  Thu  manufac- 
tories are  unimportant;  they  are  confined  to  tho  towns,  and 
furnish  verjTlittle  for  exportation.  Tho  irado  consist.s  in 
the  exportation  of  tho  produce  of  tho  province,  and  the 
importation  of  salt,  metal,  wine,  manufactured  goods,  and 
colonial  produce.  The  pojHilation  is  1,530,000.  The  village* 
are  much  closer  togcibcr  than  in  Great  Russia,  and  have 
a very  chocrful  and  pleasing  appearance ; and  all  the  houses 
have  gardens,  in  which  thure  are  at  least  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  Tlie  houses  in  (ho  coutWry  are  made  of  brushwood 
and  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  clay  wiihin  and  witliout, 
all  whitewashed  and  thatched,  and  kept  very  dean,  nil  tho 
rooms  being  regularly  washed  twice  a week.  Tho  inhabi- 
tants are  chivtiy  I-ittle  Russians  ; they  are  a more  poetical 
people  than  tho  Great  Rus-sians,  arc  passionately  fund 
of  niUMc,  and  always  sing  at  their  work.  The  subjects  of 
(heir  songs  arc  the  beauties  of  nature,  love,  and  brandy.  In 
general  the  Little  Russian  sings,  plays,  and  dames  when- 
ever he  can  ; his  dances  are  full  of  voluptuous  altitudes.  Ho 
is  addicted-  to  drinking,  though  not  so  much  so  a.i  other 
Russians,  ond  has  better  but  very  intoxicating  beverages. 
Industry  is  nut  otio  of  his  virtues,  and  be  only  works  aS 
much  as  is  necessary  fur  his  siibsistence  and  the  ^atillcation 
of  his  most  urgent  wants.  In  tho  town  ofKiew  there  are  many 
Great  Rus)«ians  and  Germans;  tho  Poles  are  Uio  diief  land- 
holders and  nobles,  and  possess  almost  s11  the  great  estates. 
Jews  are  everywhere  numerous;  Uicy  hare  all  tho  publio- 
huuses,  inns,  and  shops,  and  ore  likewise  (he  butchers,  cattle- 
dealers,  &c.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  thu  Greek 
church,  under  tho  archbishop  of  Kiew  and  Galix,  whose 
diocese,  erected  in  932,  is  of  the  first  class,  and  has  under  it 
13U4  parishes.  Of  the  Pole*,  many  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  some  Cahinisis ; of  the  Germans,  many  are  Lutherans. 
The  Jews  have  their  synagogues  and  rabbis.  The  nobility 
are  numerous,  but  few  families  aro  very  wealthy.  In  the 
old  prorinco  of  Kiew  the  Polish  nobility  amountc<(  to  42,207 
persons,  and  the  government  as  now  constituted  probably 
has  as  many.  The  citizens  are  poor,  the  Jews  being  in 
possession  of  nearly  all  trades  in  too  towns;  the  peasantry 
aro  almost  all  serfs. 

KIEW,  the  capital  of  tho  above  government,  situated  in 
50“  27'  N.  lat  and  30“  27'  45"  E.  long.,  is  built  on  a hill 
on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  which  has  of  late  years 
so  much  decreased  both  in  width  and  depth,  that  the  trading 
barks  commonly  navigate  (he  narrow  channel  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  Tliero  is  a bridge  of  boats  across  the  river. 
The  town  consists  of  three  parts,  each  at  some  worsts  distant 
from  flio  others,  viz.  t 1 , the  old  fortress  Petsebersk,  with  ce- 
lebrated caverns  and  catacombs,  containing  tho  bodies  of 
I Id  saint.s  well  prescrveil.  Nestor,  the  most  nnlieiil  Russian 
historian,  lived  in  (his  convent.  2.  Old  Kiow,  or  So- 
phienstadt,  containing  the  fine  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  residence  of  the  arclibi>ihop.  3.  Podol,  containing  most 
of  the  private  houses,  20  churches,  an  imperial  palace,  and 
the  townhall.  A fourth  quarter  was  built  under  Cathenne 
IL,  and  called  Vladiniirstadt : but  even  in  1821  it  was 
warcely  inhabited,  and  later  writers  do  not  mention  it. 
besides  its  cathedral,  25  churches,  9 convents,  and  a Greek 
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eccleiia&tical  academv,  Kiew  has  a umrersity,  founded  in 
ls3  l.  calletl  St.  Vludimir's  university,  whieh  has  obtained 
the  library  and  coUeebons  of  the  Volhynian  Lyceum  at 
Krzuininiec.  Kiew  contains  the  oldest  Greek  ecclesiastical 
academy  in  Russia,  which  was  founded  in  158S  and  con- 
firmed in  1737:  it  ha.s  tO  professors  and  above  IbOO 
students.  The  Iroubleswhich  agitated  the  provinces  »hicb 
now  compose  the  district  of  Kiew  had  causcil  the  lyceum 
of  Krzeminiec  to  be  transferred  to  that  city.  Some  lime 
afterwards  the  cm]>eror  resolved  to  re  organize  that  institu- 
tion by  placing  it  on  a broader  and  more  solid  basis,  chictly 
with  resjiect  to  the  education  of  the  \t)Uth  of  the  gnvero- 
incnts  of  Kiew,  Podolia,  and  VoUiynia.  The  lyceum  of 
Kicw  has  consequently  been  transformed  into  a university, 
to  which  the  name  of  St.  Vladimir’s  University  wa-i  given. 
(Uko-ses  of  6th  November  and  2jth  Dererabcr,  18.33.)  It 
is  endowed  with  all  the  revenues  of  the  lyceum  of  Krzemi- 
nice,  and  has  the  library  and  all  the  cullections  belonging 
to  that  institution.  In  1636  there  were  b6  prorcs.-<ors  and 
masters,  and  ‘2t{3  students,  llte  observatory  i-<  well  fur- 
nished with  instruments,  and  the  library  con^i>lH  of  above  i 
46. 606  volumes.  There  are  considerable  manufactories  of  I 
earthenware,  many  tanneries,  and  a >ery  cclebratc<l  fair,  | 
attended  by  3(i,Ouo  Turks,  Anncnianiv  Gcimons,  Swiss,  j 
EngltHh.  &c.  The  emulation  is  about  40,006. 

^ILDA,  ST.,  thdPmost  northern  of  the  Hebrides,  is 
situated  in  59*  N.  lat.,  and  cutmists  of  an  uneven  mounuin-  ' 
ridge,  whose  must  elevated  iraint,  called  Conochan,  rises 
1380  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Dr.  MacCulloch  estimates  j 
the  greatest  width  of  the  island  at  two  miles,  and  its  length  | 
at  three  miles  ; but  according  to  other  authorities  its  length  j 
does  not  exceed  two  miles.  With  the  exception  of  some  imjH*r-  I 
feet  |>eat  upon  the  higher  points,  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  ! 
<»vcred  with  a thick  turf  of  the  freaiiest  verdure,  and  highly  . 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  wore  it  not  forllic  westerly  winds 
which  limit  the  agriculture  to  the  south-east  declivity,  where 
there  is  most  ahelter,  and  where  the  village  is  siluntcd. 
The  tract  adjoining  the  village  is  held  conjoinlly  by  the 
inlmbiunts,  their  respective  ridges  being  inter<  hniigcd  every  ' 
three  yoars.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  in  jmsture,  allotted  , 
to  sheep  and  black  cattle,  the  average  stock  of  which  is  ! 
estimated  at  2UU0.  Although  the  people  dross  in  the  English  I 
or  Lowland  ^'le,  and  no  trace  of  either  kilt  or  tartan  is  to  ^ 
be  seen,  the  Efnglish  language  is  altogether  unknown,  and 
Gaelic  is  the  only  one  understood.  Tlic  chief  purl  of  their 
food  consists  of  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  the  sea-birds,  among 
which  the  gannet,  puffin,  and  fulmar  are  most  in  re-  I 
quest ; and  the  supply  furnished  by  these  birds  is  so 
abundant  that  little  or  no  attention  U given  to  fishing, 
although  large  shoals  of  cod  and  ling  are  frequently  seen. 
The  down  of  the  fulmar  is  also  much  valued  ; and  in  1816 
the  rent  of  the  island,  which  averages  4U/.  per  annum,  was 
paid  wholly  in  the  feathers  of  that  bird.  There  arc  three  prin- 
cipal springs,  the  largest  of  which,  Tober-nam-buy,  produces 
a considerable  stream.  The  population  in  1824  was  distri- 
buted among  twenty  families,  and  ronsUlod  of  110  indiri- 
duals.  (See  MacCulloch’s  ‘Highlands,’  from  which  this 
notice  is  chiefly  drawn.) 

KILD.\RE,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  J.,einster, 
in  Ireland  ; bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Meath, 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  on  the 
south  by  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Queen's  and  King’s  counties.  According  to  the  map  pub- 
lulled  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  (he 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  situated  between 
52'*  5u'  and  53*  25’  N.  lat.,  and  between  6*  27’  and  7*  10' 
W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  32 
Irish  or  404  statute  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
oast  to  West  is  21  Irish  or  26 J statute  miles.  According  to 
the  above  map,  it  has  an  orea  of  381,8)8  statute  acres,  or 
597  statute  square  miles.  The  urea  is  elsewhere  estimated 
at  392,435  slalulo  acres,  of  which  325,988  are  cultivated 
ground,  and  66,447  ocres  are  unprofitable  bog  and  mountain. 
Tlie  population  in  1831  was  108,424. 

The  surface  is  more  flat  than  that  of  any  other  county 
of  Ireland.  Tiie  only  considerable  elevations  are  tho  hills 
of  Kathcoole,  which  form  the  western  extremity  of  the 
range  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  and  a detached  group 
w Inch  occupies  ]>art  of  the  snutheni  margin  of  the  R3g  of 
Allen  in  the  central  northeni  division  of  the  county.  Tlu* 
group  consists  of  the  Rod-hill.  Duumurry-hill,  Grange- 
hill,  and  the  IIiU  of  Allen,  which  la.st  is  detached  from  the 
oUien,  and  (ermiaates  the  range  on  tho  north-east.  It 
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IS  a conical  bifi  nearly  insulated  by  tracts  of  bog.  and  rises 
about  300  feel  above  the  level  of  the  surruumlitig  country, 
which  is  here  about  26U  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
An  open  table-land  extends  from  the  southcni  base  of  this 
group  to  the  acclivities  of  the  Wicklow  motmlaius  on  the 
Houth-east,  and  divides  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
Kildare  into  two  districts,  of  which  the  one  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  river  Liffey  on  the  cast,  and  the  other  towards 
the  river  Barrow  on  the  we^C.  North  from  the  DuittuuiTy 
range  the  upland  dislriut  spreads  co.st  and  west,  funuing  tho 
southern  Umndary  of  the  l»a*iii  of  the  river  Boyne  on  tlm 
west,  and  riic  western  and  northern  boundar)'  of  tho  valley 
of  the  Liffey  on  the  east.  It  is  here  overlaid  to  an  extent 
of  5t}.6U0  statute  acres  by  a }iorliun  of  the  vast  tract  of 
peat  called  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Tliis  part  of  the  county 
IS  traversed  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals  in  nearly  pa- 
rallel lines  from  east  to  west. 

The  district  which  slopes  towards  the  Barrow,  comprising 
the  western  part  of  the  county  from  the  Bog  of  Allen  to  ilio 
county  of  Carlow,  is  divided  into  three  open  vales  by  low 
ranges  of  undulating  ground  cxtcmhiig  in  parallel  directions 
from  the  central  table-land  towanU  the  iwuth-west.  Tho 
declivity  in  each  of  these  is  very  gradual,  tho  channel  ol  the 
Burrow-  being  not  more  than  lUO  feet  liclow  the  general 
level  of  the  upland  district.  The  most  northern  of  these 
vales,  included  between  the  summit  level  of  the  Hog  of  Allen 
on  the  north  and  the  range  of  the  Duniuurry  hills  on  the 
south  and  south-east,  is  drained  by  the  Kcagilc  and  Little 
Baircw  or  Kaihangan  rivers,  which,  uniting  at  the  low'er 
extremity  of  the  vallc)’,  join  the  Barrow  where  that  river, 
changing  its  course  from  an  eastern  to  a southern  direction, 
becomes  the  boundary  of  Kildare.  The  nurthern  side  of 
the  valley  is  greatly  cncurabcu-d  with  bog ; the  southern 
side  is  ojwn  and  arable.  About  midway  between  tho  source 
of  the  Little  Barrow  and  its  junction  with  the  Great  Barrow 
is  the  thriving  market-town  of  Rutliangan,  through  which 
a branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  diverging  fmm  the  main 
trunk  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  is  carried  in  a direction 
parallel  to  the  tributary  river  to  join  the  Barrow  Navigation 
at  Athy.  The  length  of  this  Imc  from  Lowiown  on  the 
summit  level  to  Athy  is  27  miles  7 furlongs.  Monasterevan, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  tho  lesser  and  greater  Bar- 
rows,  also  pnsse.vscs  great  advantages  as  a station  fur  carry- 
ing on  traffic.  The  Barrow  is  here  crossed  by  the  above 
canal,  which  from  Monasterevan  to  Athy  is  carried  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  river.  From  the  level  at  Motms- 
(erevan  another  branch  canal  is  carricvl  westwanl  to  the 
towns  of  Bortarlington  and  Mountmellick,  in  the  Queens 
County,  a distance  of  miles.  Hie  country  about  Mo- 
naslerevan  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  well  improveil. 
Moore  Abbey,  an  antient  scat  of  the  Ixiftiis  family,  and 
latterly  the  resklence  of  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  is  situ- 
ated on  (he  Mst  bank.  The  present  mnnKioti,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  ft  well  timbered  tract  of  couiilr)',  occupies  llio 
site  of  an  abbey  founded  here  by  St.  Abban  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  re-e<lifled  by  O'Dempsy  and  O’Connor  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Ten  miles  south  from  Monasterevan  on 
both  banks  of  the  Banow  is  Athy,  at  the  junction  of  tlie 
Barrow  Navigation  with  the  above-mentioncil  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  Athy  was  formerly  a place  of  importance  as 
a frontier  town  of  the  English  Pale.  It  had  greatly  de- 
clined prior  to  the  ojitning  of  these  lines  of  navigation,  but 
is  now  the  chief  point  of  traffic  liclwecn  Dublin  ond  Carlow. 
A scries  of  low  detached  hills,  extending  from  Athy  in  a 
norlh-eaNlerly  direction  to  Old  Kilcullcn,  includes  an  open 
tract  of  country  nbout  eight  miles  sq^uare,  w atered  by  the 
river  Finncry.  Tlic  lower  part  of  this  district  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  bogs.  The  town  of  Kildare,  at  present  a smafi 
place,  is  situated  on  (ho  elcvate«l  tract  nt  the  upper  end  of 
the  rale.  It  is  a town  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  possesses 
numerous  reraainsof  former  importance,  including  the  ruins 
of  u cathedral,  castle,  and  several  religious  bouses,  with  a 
very  high  and  perfect  round  tower.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  open,  and  generally  under  tillage,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  a common  containing  upwards 
of  3000  Irish  acres,  which  extends  six  statute  miles  along 
tho  <.r»/sl  of  the  tal»lo-laiid  between  the  towns  of  Kildare* 
and  Kilcullcn.  This  is  a celebratwl  race-ground  ; the  turf 
throughout  is  close  and  clastic,  and  the  surfoco  smmthly 
undulating.  Old  Kilcullcn  is  situulcd  on  a hill  a mile  ami 
a half  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Uurragh.  It  was 
formerly  a walled  town,  and  is  said  to  have  bad  seven  gales. 
Tho  erection  of  a bridge  orcr  tho  Liffey,  m 1309,  at  New 
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K ilctillen,  nUout  t\ro  miles  to  tbc  north,  led  to  Us  decay ; it 
is  now  Bi)  insigniflrniit  place.  Southward  and  eastward 
from  the  range  of  hilU  extending  from  Kilcullen  to  Athy 
lies  a fertile  liacl  watered  by  the  risers  Greece  and  Leir, 
which  fall  into  the  Barrow  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  county.  Tlie  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Greece 
is  highly  cultivated,  and  to  a great  extent  in  demesne  lands. 
On  this  river,  near  its  source,  is  the  neat  and  prosperous 
village  of  Ballytorv,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  which  are 
Quakers.  Farther  south  arc  the  villages  of  Ttiuuliii  and 
Muone.  the  latter  on  the  Greece,  near  l^Iait,  a seat  of  the 
Carl  ofAUlborough.  Belan  House,  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
in  thu  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  vru$  considered 
the  tuost  splendid  modern  mansion  in  Ireland.  It  is  however 
a plain  structure  which  would  now  rate  among  residences 
of  iho  second  class.  The  great  southerit  road  from  Dublin, 
|Ku>siiig  through  Ballytore  and  Tiinolin,  loads  to  Castle- , 
denuot,  a tolerably  wcU-lmilt  town  on  the  river  Leir,  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  county.  Prior  to  the  arrivtd 
of  the  English,  this  was  the  seat  of  the  OTo>des,  princes  of 
lly-Mail,  a territory  extending  out  of  'Wicklow  into  the 
southern  pans  of  Kildare.  During  the  Anglo-Norman 
period  it  was  a place  of  importance  in  the  Pule:  there  still 
remain  numinous  ruins  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  military 
buildings,  including  a round  lower  in  good  preservation. 
The  country  is  bore  open  and  under  tillage,  but  bare  of 
timber. 

That  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Liffcy  which  is  included  within 
this  county  U formed  by  the  western  slone  of  the  Dublin 
mountains  on  the  one  ride,  and  by  the  subsidence  of  the  table- 
land of  Kildare  on  the  other.  Naas,  the  must  considerable 
town  in  the  county,  is  situated  about  two  miles  east 
frum  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  included  between 
it  and  the  range  of  thu  Dublin  mountains.  A branch  of 
the  Grand  Canal  is  carric^l  from  Newbridge  to  Naas,  and 
thence  to  Corbally  Harbour,  within  1-)  miles  of  Kilcullen 
Bridge.  On  the  great  southern  road  from  Dublin  to  Naas, 
aliout  a mile  north  from  tho  latter,  is  Johnstown,  a remark- 
ably neat  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmerslown,  tho  resi- 
dence of  Lonl  Mayo.  Tho  country  in  this  neighbourhood 
is  in  a high  state  of  rultivalion,  and  much  of  it  m demesne. 
Tho  we8t*?rn  bank  of  the  river  particularly,  from  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  county  to  Leixlip  on  the  Dublin  boun- 
dary, is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  a succession  of  demesne- 
lands,  including  uumerous  residences  of  tlie  best  class. 
Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  Killadoon.  tho  seat 
of  the  uarl  of  Leitrim.  Castletown,  that  of  Colonel  Conolly, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  Lyons  Ca-stle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry.  Celbridge,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lifley,  is  a 
well-built  town,  and  was,  until  recently,  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  woollen  manufacture.  It  is  now  declining  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  cessation  of  these  works.  Leixlip,  at  the 
point  where  the  Liffcy  ent»‘rs  the  county  of  Dublin,  is  a pic- 
turesque village,  much  visited  by  pleasure  rarties  from  the 
melropolis.  The  banks  of  tho  Liffey  are  hero  steep  and 
well  woodeil,  and  thu  river  for  a considerable  distance  runs 
in  a series  of  rapids.  A led^  of  rock,  about  ten  feet  in 
height,  stretching  across  the  channel,  forms  a pleasing 
watcrFall.  called  the  Salmon  Leap,  which  is  the  chief  object 
of  attraction.  From  Cclbridgo  and  Leixlip  to  Maynooth, 
situated  three  miles  farther  westward,  the  country  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  denv^sne.  Maynooth,  on  the  Ryewnler,  a 
tributary  of  tlio  Liffev,  which  runs  into  the  river  at  Leixlip. 
Was  formerly  tho  chief  seat  of  the  carls  of  Kildare,  con- 
siderable remains  of  whose  castle  are  still  standing.  Tlie 
town  is  neatly  built,  consisting  of  one  main  street,  at  the 
Western  end  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Homan  Catholic 
Ccillcge,  flanked  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  Near  the 
other  extremity  of  tlie  main  street  is  the  entrance  to  Carton, 
tlie  residence  of  the  duke  of  Leinster.  This  demusno  is 
finely  timbered:  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plantations  re- 
gard has  been  had  to  tho  roost  pleasing  combination  of  au- 
lumnal  tints.  Tlie  house  consists  of  a centre  of  grand 
proportions  connected  by  colonnades  with  pavilions,  and 
contains  a goixl  collection  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art. 
The  Royal  Canal,  crossing  the  Ryewalor  by  an  aqueduct  a 
little  above  Leixlip.  passes  Maynooth,  uml  so  westward  by 
Kilcock,  a thriving  market-town  on  the  borders  of  Meath. 
"Westward  from  Kil<»ck,  the  Royal  Canal  cros.^8  the  Black- 
water  and  Boyne  rivers  by  aqueilucts  within  this  county.  i 
Xhc  district  traversed  by  this  canal  is,  for  tho  most  part,  I 


open  and  arable,  nsing  southwanl  towards  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
the  borders  of  which  in  one  place  approach  within  a mile  of 
the  line  of  navigation.  Tliu  Grand  Canal,  which  crosses 
the  Liffcy  by  an  aqueduct  near  Naas,  and  runs  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  Royal  Canal  acn»s  this  county,  is  carried 
through  tho  above-inentiuned  bogs  at  a distance  of  about 
ten  miles  farther  south.  Tlie  tract  which  it  traverses  com- 
prises about  40,000  statute  acres  of  peat-moss,  in  some  places 
40  feet  deep,  reposing  on  limestone  gravel,  which  riJts  in 
low  cultivable  ridges  between  the  principal  fields  of  morass. 
The  Island  of  Allen  is  an  elevated  tract  of  this  kind,  sur- 
rounded by  bog,  betwevm  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  and 
the  town  of  Kildare.  The  summit  level  is  sujqilied  by  two 
lateral  branches,  one  of  which,  5 miles  in  length,  extends 
to  MiUlown,  near  Kildare  in  the  south;  and  the  other, 
miles  in  length,  iscarrievl  through  the  bogs  ofCuslilea  to  the 
Blackwood  Reservoir  on  the  north.  A subsidem-e  of  ‘JO 
feet  in  tho  substance  of  the  bog  has  been  caused  in  sotuu 
places  by  the  opening  of  tlieso  extensive  drains,  and  great 
tracts  have  been  made  avaihvble  for  purposes  of  turbary 
which  were  before  inaccessible.  Largo  quantities  of  peal 
arc  now  cut  all  along  the  lino,  fi>r  sale  m Dublin.  The  mits 
of  the  turf-cutlcrs  arc  excavated  from  the  banks  of  tho 
morass  and  covered  with  sods,  and  aro  thu  onlv  habitations 
through  successive  tracts  of  several  miles.  *The  decayed 
Village  of  Prosperous  is  situated  near  tho  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  dreary  tract.  An  attempt  was  made  to  esta- 
blish the  cotton  manufiicturo  here  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
lost  century,  and  much  money  was  exiHinded  on  buildings; 
but  the  cnteiqirise  entirely  failed. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  county,  extending  from 
the  Bog  of  Allen  to  the  Boyne,  is  open  end  chiefly  m pa.v 
ture.  The  towns  here  ore  Carlierry  and  Johnston's 
Bridge. 

The  great  southern  and  western  mail-coach  roads  pass 
through  Kildare : the  former  by  Naas,  where  it  divides, 
one  branch  going  by  Kilcullen  llridge  to  Carlow,  and  an- 
other by  Newbridge  to  Maryborough ; and  tho  latter  by  thu 
Meath  boundary  through  Kilcock  to  Atbloiie.  The  re- 
mainder of  tho  county  is  well  provided  with  roads  made 
aiifl  kept  in  repair  by  grand  jury  prc^entnieuts. 

Tho  climate,  from  tho  quantity  of  boggy  surface  exposed, 
is  more  moist  tlmn  that  of  tlie  neighbouring  counties  on  the 
north  and  south.  In  the  central  diMrict  the  air  is  pure  and 
keen ; and  milder  and  more  salubrious  in  tho  valleysaf  the 
Liffev  and  Greece. 

Tlio  clay-slate,  which  flanks  the  granite  axis 
of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains,  occupies  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  surface  of  Kildare.  It  extends  frum  the 
extremity  of  the  Rathcoole  group  in  the  county  of  Dublin 
across  the  valley  of  the  Liffey,  whence  it  runs  in  a south- 
west direction  towards  Athy,  forming  the  Kilcullen  group, 
and  occupies  tlic  entire  valley  of  tho  Greece,  with  the  e.x- 
ceplion  of  its  lower  extremity,  where  the  verge  of  the  lime- 
stone plain  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  line  of  the 
Barrow*.  The  granite  tract  of  Carlow  extends  into  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Kildato  as  far  as  Castle  Dermot,  where 
the  clay-slate  passes  into  mica-slate  along  (he  eastern  por- 
tion of  their  line  of  junction.  The  remainder  of  thu  county 
is  occupie<l  with  the  floets  limestone  of  the  great  centrid 
plain,  broken  only  by  the  group  of  Dunrourry  and  the  Hill 
of  Allen.  Tho  H ill  of  Allen  ih  composed  of  a ma^s  of  gra- 
nular compact  greenstone  and  greenstone  porphyry  pro- 
truded through  tho  floetz  limestone.  Large  crystals  uf 
hornblende  and  felspar  occur  throughout  tho  grcen^tonc. 
Red  Hill,  Dumnurry*  Hill,  and  the  western  foot  of  Grango 
Hill  consist  of  alternating  beds  of  fine-grained  grauwai  kc, 
grauwocke  slate,  and  clay-slato,  with  a general  dip  of  fit)*' 
towards  the  south-east,  but  in  some  places  vertical.  A small 
patch  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate  occurs  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  Red  Hill,  'fbeso  strata,  which  have  been 
quarried  fur  millstones,  range  cast  and  west,  and  dip  17^ 
north.  Between  Dunmurry  Hill  aod  Grange  Hill,  which 
consists  of  trap,  the  floetz  limestone  is  interpoHd,  and  again 
between  Grange  Hill  and  the  Hill  of  Allen.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Hill  of  Allen  is  a slight  eminence  called  tho 
Leap  of  Allen,  composed  of  red  ssmistone  conglomerate, 
which  is  quarried  for  millstones.  Indications  of  umper 
have  been  observed  on  Dumnurry  Hill,  but  liitherto  llicre 
have  not  been  any  mining  operations  actually  carried  on 
within  this  county. 

Soii  and  J^'cu/^ure.'^Thc  soil  is  geaenUy  a rich  loam, 
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resting  on  limestone  or  clay-nlale.  Calcareous  gmvel.  wbirh 
is  found  through  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  uas  pro- 
fusely used  a*  a manure  during  the  last  century ; but  from 
its  exhausting  effects  on  the  soil  it  has  been  generally  di»- 
(xmlinucd.  Tlie  opening  of  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals 
has  given  facilities  for  obtaining  manure  of  the  beat  dc- 
pcripiion  from  Dublin,  by  means  of  which  the  lands  of  the 
central  and  western  districts  arc  now  in  much  better  hearl 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy. 
The  chief  tract  of  pasture-land  in  this  county  is  the  Cur- 
r»gh.  which  is  used  as  a sheep-walk.  There  are  rich  fatten- 
ing lands  in  the  baronies  of  Carborrj’,  Clano,  and  North  ami 
South  Salt,  which  occupy  tho  north-western  anti  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  county.  An  improved  system  of 
agriculture  has  liecn  introduced  by  the  resident  proprietors, 
and  is  practised  to  some  extent  by  the  smaller  farmers. 
Oxen  are  in  general  use  both  for  draught  and  the  plough. 
The  character  of  the  stock  has  been  much  bettered  of  late 
years  by  the  introduction  of  tho  best  English  breeds  of 
sheep  and  black  cattle.  Tho  late  and  present  duke  of 
Leinster  hare  been  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  these 
improvements.  The  grain  raised  in  Kildare  is  generally  of 
prime  quality:  the  quantity  sold  at  the  different  market- 
tuwii.s  in  tho  years  1833  and  1836  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing table : — 
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There  is  no  return  from  Kilcullon,  which  is  also  a consi- 
derable market  for  grain.  Besides  the  grain  disposed  of  in 
market,  large  quantities  aro  sold  by  sample  at  the  different 
mills  and  com-storcs  within  the  county,  or  sent  by  the 
canals  to  Dublin.  The  milling  trade  is  extensively  car- 
ried on. 

Thu  only  other  manufactures  carried  on  within  the 
county  arc,  a manufacture  of  cotton,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
lately  commenced  at  Inchyguire,  near  Ballytorc,  and  a 
small  manufacture  of  woollens  still  continued  at  Cel- 
bridge. 

The  condition  of  tho  working-classes  is  somewhat  hotter 
than  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  average 
rate  of  wages  fur  agricultural  lubouiers  is  loJ.  per  day,  for 
about  110  working  days  in  the  year.  The  appearance  of 
the  peasantry  is  genc'rally  decent:  and  they  use  the  Eng- 
lish language  universally. 

Civil  Divisiom. — Kildare  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Carberry  on  the  north-west ; Ikeaih^  and  Oughterany  on 
tho  north,  conlaining  the  town  of  KilcocK,  population  (in 
1821)  1730;  Salt  North  on  the  north-east,  containing 


the  towns  of  Maynooth  (pop.  205.1),  Celbndge  (pop. 
1647),  and  TiCixHp  (pop.  1159);  Salt  South;  Naas 
North  on  the  east,  containing  lUo  town  of  Niias  (pop. 
3SUS)  and  the  villagi-s  of  Su1hnH(pop.419)  and  Johnstown 
(pop.  101);  Naas  South;  Kilc-ullcn,  also  on  the  east,  con> 
tniuing  tliu  town  of  Kilcullcii  Bridge  (pop.  C99) : Narragh 
and  Khebun  East,  containing  the  toivn  of  B.illytore  (pop. 
93.1) ; Narragh  and  RhclKin  SVest,  containing  tho  town  of 
Alhy  (pop.  4494);  Kilkea  and  Moonc  on  the  south,  con- 
taining tho  town  of  Castled  vimot  (pop.  1835),  and  tho  vil- 
lage of  Moonc  (pop.  244):  Ophaly  East,  containing  the 
town  of  Kildare  t pop.  1753) ; Ophaly  ^Ye3t, containing  the 
towns  of  Monastcrevan  (pop.  1441)  and  Rathaiigan  (pop 
1165);  Clane  in  the  northern  centre,  containing  the  towns 
of  Clane  (pop.  1216)  and  Prosjierous  (pop.  1038);  and  Con- 
nell in  tile  southern  centre,  containing  the  town  of 
Newbridge  (pop.  377)  and  the  village  of  Rubcrlstown 

n.  281). 

thy  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  11  James  I The 
governing  body  consists  of  sovereign,  bailiffs,  end  bur- 
gesses. The  .sovereign  holds  a court  having  jurisdiction  to 
tlio  amount  of  40*  Irish.  The  rovenue  of  tho  corporation 
is  154(.  perannum.  Naas  is  incor{>oralc<l  by  charter  of  U 
Elisabeth  and  7 James  I.;  but  no  court  has  existed  hero 
for  several  vears.  The  corporation  of  Kildare,  created  by 
charter  of  llcnry  VIII.,  is  now  extinct  ; so  also  is  that  of 
Horristown,  incorporated  by  charter  of  33  Cliarles  II. 

Prior  to  tho  Union  Kildare  was  represented  in  tho  Iruth 
Parliament  by  ten  members ; two  for  the  county,  and  two 
members  for  each  of  the  above  corporate  towns.  It  is  now 
represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  two  county  mem 
l>crs  only.  In  1836  the  county  constituency  was  1382 
Thu  assizes  are  held  alternately  at  Naus  and  Alhy,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a county  court-house  and  gaol.  The 

Scncral  ouarter-sessions  arc  held  at  Athy,  Maynooth,  Kil 
are,  am!  Naas.  The  con.'.tabulary  force  in  tho  year  1835 
consisteil  of  1 resident  magistrate.  4 chief  constables,  40 
constables,  205  sub-constabTos,  and  3 horse.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  force  fur  the  year  was  9079/.  18*.  lOti,  of 
which  4695/.  9*.  7d.  was  chargeable  against  the  county.  Tho 
total  number  of  criminals  commitlea  to  Naas  gaol  in  1836 
wa.s  399,  of  whom  329  were  males  and  71  females.  Of 
these  72  males  and  5 females  could  read  and  wnie,  92 
males  and  19  females  could  readonly,  155  mules  and  44 
females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  9.  males  and 
3 females  tho  instruction  couhl  not  be  ascurtuincd.  The 
total  number  of  offenders  committed  to  Athy  gaol  in  the 
hame  year  was  328,  of  whom  184  wore  males  and  54  were 
females.  Of  these  65  males  and  6 females  could  read  and 
write,  58  males  and  5 females  could  read  only,  57  males  and 
41  females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  4 females 
and  2 females  tho  inslruclion  could  not  bo  ascertained. 
Tim  district  lunatic  asylum  for  Kildare  is  at  Carlow.  There 
is  a county  inflrmarv'  at  Kildare,  and  fever  hospitals  at 
C'elbridge,  Kaos,  and  Kilcullen  ; dispensaries  are  established 
in  all  the  towns  and  chief  villages.  There  arc  extensive 
cavalry  barracks  at  Newbridge,  and  infantry  barracks  at 
Naas  and  Athy. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . ' 
Under  Act  of  1812  . , 

Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.  c.  120 
Under  Act  1 Will.  IV.  c.  19  , 
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Ilieiory  and  Aniiqmtiea. — In  the  antient  division  of 
Ireland  the  south-easiern  portion  of  Kildare  was  included 
in  tlie  territory  of  Hy-Mail,  of  which  OToolc  was  nrince  ; 
the  south-western  portion  formed  part  of  O'Connors  terri- 
tory of  Hy-Failge:  the  western  division  belonged  to  Hy- 
Ceallan.  and  a small  |mrtion  of  the  north  to  the  kingdom  of 
Meath;  with  the  exception  of  which  last  part  the  whole 
wa.s  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Leinster.  Leinster  com- 
ing to  Earl  Sfronglww  by  his  marriage  with  Eva  the 
daughter  of  Dermol  MacMurrogh,  was  inbexited  by  Wil- 


liam Marshal,  earl  Pembroke,  who  niarricfl  Isabel,  only 
daughter  and  heirof  Strongbow.  He  hail  issue  five  daugh- 
ters. among  whom  the  principality  of  Leinster  w ns  divided, 
A.D  1247.  In  this  partition  the  county  of  Kildare  was  al- 
lotte«l  to  Sibilla,  tho  fourth  daughter,  who  married  William 
earl  Ferrers  and  Darby.  Agnes,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
this  marriage,  was  wife  of  William  do  Vescy,  lord  of  Kil 
dare  and  Rathangnn,  jurv  wron*.  and  lord  justice  of  Ire- 
land. A dispute  haring  nrinen  between  him  and  Henry 
FiuThomas  FiuCerald,  lord  of  Ophaly,  in  a d.  1293,  it 
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was  awarded  to  bo  settled  by  single  combat;  but  Voscy, 
having  tied  into  France  to  avoid  the  duel,  was  attainted  of 
treason,  and  his  estates  bestowed  on  his  antagonist.  In 
1^96  Kildare,  which  up  to  this  time  hod  bcon  under  the 
juristltctiun  of  the  shonlT  of  Dublin,  was  erected  into  a se- 
parate county.  The  Fitzgerald  family,  having  subsequently 
adopted  thu  pernicious  system  of  Irish  exactions,  and 
usuiq>ud  ou  the  authority  onhe  crown  by  trying  all  pleas 
before  their  own  senesi'hals,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  king’s 
shcriiT,  excited  the  hostility  of  tbo  English  government. 
Gerald  earl  of  Kildare,  being  summoned  to  England  to 
answer  various  charges  of  this  nature  to  which  he  hitd  ex- 
posed himself  in  his  capacity  of  lord  justice,  left  his  son 
Lord  Tliomos  Fitzgerald,  a rash  youth  of  twenty,  his 
deputy.  A report  shortly  after  reached  Ireland  that  the 
earl  had  been  put  to  death,  which  so  incensed  Lonl  Thomas 
tiial  ho  threw  up  his  office  of  deputy,  a.d.  i 534,  and  entered 
into  open  rebellion,  in  which  be  was  joined  by  the  five  bro- 
thers of  the  carl.  Fitzgerald  hod  at  this  time  in  his  pos- 
session the  SIX  principal  castles  ofMaynootli,  Ralhangan, 
Portlestor,  Athy,  Leix  in  thu  present  Queen’s  County,  and 
Carlow.  Mayuooth  and  Rathangan  being  taken  in  1534, 
he  and  his  uncles  submitted  in  the  ensuing  year.  They 
wore  sent  to  England,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  Feb.  3, 
1537.  The  earl  liad  already  died  a prisoner  in  the  tower  of 
Londqn.  A younror  brother  of  Lord  Thomas,  called  Gurald, 
escaped  during  tlwi-ic  disasters  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  serviirc  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  afterwards  became  ma.stor  of  the  hursu  to  the 
Graml-Dukc  of  Tuscany.  In  1552  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
English  guvernment,  and  restorurl  to  bis  possessions. 

This  county  was  the  theatre  of  various  military  opera- 
tions during  thu  wars  which  succeeded  the  rebellion  of 
1641.  Of  those  the  roost  important  was  the  battle  of 
Kilrusli,  fought  l5th  April,  1642,  between  the  royalists 
undur  the  earl  of  Orinuml,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  army 
under  Ijord  Mountgarrel,  which  latter  parlv  suffered  a 
signal  defeat.  Tliu  number  engagedun  both  sides  amounted 
to  about  15.U0U  men.  The  Kildare  family  were  active  in 
bringing  about  the  Restoration,  and  espou^  the  Protestant 
cause  in  the  Rubsoqiient  wars  of  thu  Revolution  of  lC8tt.  The 
forfeitures  within  this  county  attending  on  the  latter  event 
coraprised  44,281  acres,  valucrl  at  that  limeat  205,1 75/.  Os.  6c/. 
The  principal  persons  attainted  were  of  the  families  ol  Eus- 
tace, Tyrrell,  Lawless, and Trant.  Scveralsanguinarycngago- 
moiit.s  look  place  lietween  the  king’s  troo]»  and  the  insur- 

f;ents  in  this  county  in  1798.  At  Old  Kilcullen  the  rebels 
lad  a temporan'  advantage,  but  were  finally  defeated  here, 
as  in  various  olfier  parts  of  the  c-ouhly. 

Numerous  uarthun  works,  partly  military  and  partly  se- 
pulchral. ren^n  in  this  county.  Of  the  first  class,  the  most 
remarkable  the  ralli  of  Knockawley.  tlic  antient  palace 
of  Allen,  about  a mile  west  from  Old  Kilcullen.  the  moat 
of  MullaransI,  the  antient  Cannon,  near  Ballytorc,  and 
Ratli-Ardscull  near  Athy.  There  are  numerous  sepulchral 
mounds  on  the  Currugh  ; and  hero  in  tlu)  time  of  Giraldus 
Cambreiisis  was  a stone  numuwent  similar  to  Stonehenge. 
Pillar  ktuncs  of  largo  dimensions  arc  still  standing  at  M ulla- 
mast,  Kilgowaii.  Forenaghts,  Punch'sTuwn  and  llarristown. 
There  ore  round  towers  at  Kildaru,  Tagliadoo,  Kilcullen, 
Caotledennot,  and  Oughtcrard.  Among  the  ruins  of  the 
numerous  religious  houses  of  this  county,  the  roost  remark- 
able are  those  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Kildare,  the  Fran- 
ciscan abbeys  at  Castledcrmot  and  Clone,  Great  Connell 
Abl>ey  on  tlie  bank  of  the  Liffey  near  Newbridge,  and  the 
remains  of  several  religious  estaldisiiments  in  Naas.  At 
Castletlermot,  Mooue,  and  Old  Kdcullcn  are  stone  crosses 
ornamented  with  curious  sculptures.  The  castles  of  Athy, 
Maynooth,  Kilkea,  Rheban,  Castludermot,  Kilberry,  'Wood- 
stock,  Castle  Corberry,  B^lyieague,  Clone,  I.aicl^h,  Do- 
nadca,  Kildare,  Loixlip,  Timolin,  Curifig,  and  Morristown 
Nenogh  arc  still  stamlmg.  The  castles  of  Kilkea,  Donadea, 
ami  LeixUp  are  still  inhabited. 

This  county  is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Kildare,  which,  in  point  of  education,  rank  re- 
spectively 19th  and  8th  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland. 
1 1 eontaios  the  two  principal  Roman  Catholic  Educational 
Establishments  in  Ireland,  at  Maynooth  and  Clongowes- 
wood.  The  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth  was 
founded  pursuant  to  an  oot  of  the  Irish  parliament  passed 
in  1795.  The  object  of  the  mstitation  U to  provide  a homo- 
education  for  the , Irish  prieathaod  of  tbo  ^maa  Calholio 


Church,  who  were  fnroerly  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Conti- 
nental colleger  It  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of 
fifty  student^  in  October,  1795.  A lay-college  was  shortly 
after  attached ; but  this  was  discontinued  in  1817.  The 
buildings  now  accommodate  43U  students.  Of  this  number 
250  aro  free  students,  who  are  selected  by  the  bislio|M 
of  the  several  dioceses  at  yearly  provincial  examinations  ; 
and  pay  eight  guineas  at  entrance,  which  is  tlieir  only  ex- 
pense. The  remainder  arc  either  pensioners  who  pay  twentv- 
onc  guineas  per  annum  and  four  guineas  entrance,  or  half 
ensioners  who  pay  onlv  half  the  annual  sum.  I'hc  estu- 
lishment  is  supi>orte<l  by  these  payments,  by  private  be- 
quests, and  by  a parliamentary  grant  of  8,928/.  )>er  annum. 
The  college  is  governed  by  a president,  vice-yresident,  dean, 
and  procurator,  or  bursar : there  are  professors  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  moral  theology,  of  na  • 
tural  and  experimental  philosophy,  of  logic,  of  b<dte.s 
lettres,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  English  elocution,  and 
of  the  Irish  and  French  bnguages.  The  students  rise  at 
half-past  five  o’clock,  and  retire  to  rest  at  half-past  nine  in 
Iho  evening.  The  period  of  study  is  usually  five  years,  of 
which  two  arc  devoted  to  humanity,  logic,  and  mathema- 
tics, and  tlm^  to  divinity,  but  the  course  is  sometimes  short- 
ened by  the  omission  of  mathematics.  Ilie  building  consists 
of  a plain  centre  with  extensive  returning  wings.  The  cont 
of  its  erection,  before  some  lalo  additions  bod  been  com- 
menced, was  about  32,000/.  There  arc  fifty-four  acre.*  of 
land  attached,  which  arc  laid  out  as  a park  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  students. 

The  lay-school  at  Clongowca,  near  Clane.  was  opened  as 
a seminary  for  the  sons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  in  1814.  It  is  conducted  by  Jesuits,  of  whom  there 
aro  forty-five  resident  in  the  institution.  The  building  is  a 
spacious  quadrangle  flanked  by  round  towers,  and  has  an 
imposing  appearance.  There  is  a museum,  library,  and 
theatre  for  loctures  in  natural  andcxperiraenul  philosophy. 
The  institution  is  governed  by  a president,  dean,  and  pro- 
curator, or  bursar.  Thero  aro  six  professors  of  various 
branches  of  the  classics,  a professor  of  mathematics,  and  a 
professor  of  natural  iilulosophy.  The  coarse  of  education  is 
more  extended  in  classics  than  in  the  sciences. 

The  county  expenses  arc  defrayed  by  grand  jury  present- 
ment The  amount  levied  in  the  year  1835  was  19,554/. 
18#.  9</.,  of  which  1221/.  7#.  Itk/.,  for  public  roads,  was 
charged  to  the  county  at  largo;  6051/-  12#.  fur  public 
roads,  was  cbaiged  to  tbo  several  baronies;  5296/.  7#.  Hd. 
was  for  tile  public  establishments  of  the  c.ounly ; 4713/. 
15#.  19^.  fur  police,  and  2304/.  14#.  1 1 ^c/.  in  repayment  of 
loans  advancea  by  govornmeut 

(Statistical  Surtryf/ Kildare  ; Transactions  qf  /A#  G#o- 
logical  Society, \o\.s.\  Cox's  History  qf  Ireland;  Brewer's 
Beauties  qf  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Hejtorts,  Pa]>crs,  &c.) 

KILDARE,  a bishop's  see  in  the  orchiepiscopal  province 
of  Dublin,  in  Ireland.  It  comprises  iiarts  of  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Kildare,  King's  County,  and  Queen's  Countv,  extend- 
ing from  east  tu  west  46  statute  inilua,  and  from  north  tc 
south  29  statute  miles.  The  chapter  consists  of  a dean, 
precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  4 prebendaries, 
and  4 minor  canons. 

In  1792  there  wore  in  this  diocese  81  parishes,  constitut- 
ing 31  benefices,  having  28  churches  of  the  establishmcut. 
In  1834  the  numbers  were,  parishes  89,  benefioes  4L 
churches  of  the  establishment  35,  other  places  of  Protestant 
worship  4,  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  1 10.  In  the 
latter  year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  134,356, 
of  whom  there  were  13,907  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  9 Presbyterians,  384  other  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  120,056  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the  proportion  oi 

Roman  Catholics  to  I Protestant  nearly.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  in  ibLs  diocese  215  daily  schools,  educating 
12,633  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  being  in  the  pro{>ortion 
of9'4  percent. of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruc- 
tion, in  which  respect  Kildaro  ranks  eighth  among  (he  32 
dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools  44  were,  in  1834, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  foundation  of  this  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  Conlwtli.  a 
follower  of  St.  Brigid,  by  whose  asMstanco  he  is  said  to  have 
fonnded  the  original  cathedral  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  Aodh  Dubh,  who  died  a.d.  63h,  is  the  next  bishop 
whoso  name  has  been  preserved.  He  had  been  king  of 
Leinster,  but  retired  from  secular  affairs  and  became  suc- 
ooMtv^y  monk,  abbot*  and  bishop  of  Kildare.  The  see  waa 
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for  seven  years  vacant  between  tlic  death  of  Simon  of  Kil- 
kenny, X.D.  l*"2.  and  the  aivccesKion  of  Nicliolas  Cu&ack. 
declared  bwbop  by  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  lo  ¥ilu)m  a dispute 
resix-clinK  the  elerthm  of  two  other  cAndidatou  had  been  re 
ferred.  William  Miagh.  w ho  succeeded  in  15-10,  was  reckonctl 
among  the  prelates  who  wished  well  to  the  Reformation 
Ilis  Buccewor  Thomas  Lancaster  was  iho  first  Prutestanl 
bishop ; he  was  consecrated  by  Browne,  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, July,  1550.  Tlie  revenues  of  the  see  were  greatly 
diminished  by  Alexander  Craik,  who  was  btshop  from  l5£»o 
to  15C4:  he  exchauged  most  of  the  lands  and  manors  of 
the  bishopric  with  one  Sarsfield,  taking  some  tithes  of  litllo 
value  in  return.  On  account  of  the  iwverly  of  the  bishopric 
so  caused,  the  bishops  of  Kildare  have  continued,  since  the 
year  ICSl,  to  hold  ine  deanery  of  Chri-it  Church  in  Dublin, 
and  the  preceptory  of  Tully  in  the  county  of  Kildare  in 
commcmlam.  Thu  quantity  jf  laud  belonging  to  the  see 
is  91 1 acres,  and  the  gross  annual  reveiiurof  the  bishop,  on 
an  average  of  three  years  ending  December  .'11,  1»31,  was 
6151/.  13r.  By  the  3rd  and  4tU  Will.  IV.,  c.  37,  this 
see  when  vacant  becomes  united  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and 
the  deanery  of  Christ  Church  and  nreceptory  of  Tully  bo- 
emno  united  with  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin. 
Tlie  temporalities  will  then  vest  in  the  Ecclesia>itical  Com- 
missioners. The  bishop  has  no  residence  within  the  diocese. 
Tiic  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  only  part  now  in  use;  the 
nave  and  transepts  having  been  re<luccd  lo  ruins  in  the 
parliamentary  war.  Near  the  catlie<lral  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  building  where  the  sacred  fire  of  St.  Brigid  was  for- 
merly kept  burning.  This  su]M;rsiitioiu  practice  was  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  dc  Loundres,  arebbUhop  of  Dublin,  m 
the  1.3th  century,  but  was  subset) uently  revived,  and  only 
ceased  finally  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

(Ware’s  liithopt;  Beaufort’s  Memoir  qf  a Map  qf  Ire‘ 
land:  Parliamentary  Petums.) 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster in  Ireland  ; bounded  on  the  north  bv  Queen's  County, 
on  the  cast  by  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford,  on  the 
south  by  the  county  of  Watorfopl,  and  uit  the  w'e>i  by  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  lU  soulbern  and  western  limits  are 
also  those  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  of  which  this  county 
forms  the  t>outh-wc<,(crn  extremity.  According  to  the  map 
cuiistrurted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Dilfiision  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  lies  between  53'^  13^ 
ami  52^  53'  N.  lat.,  and  between  e''  55'  and  7"  3»'  W.  long. 
It.s  greatest  leiigih  from  the  Slienmurgie  Hills  on  the  north 
to  the  river  Suir  on  the  south  is  36  Irish  or  45|  statute 
miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  15  statute  miles  at  its 
southern  extremity  to  24  oer>:>s  the  uorihcni  districts. 
The  area,  according  to  the  above  map,  is  469,170  statute 
acres,  or  733  statute  scjuare  inili^.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Griinih  at  336.686  statute  acres,  of  which  417,177  arc  cul> 
tivatod  land  and  96,369  unprofitable  bog  and  mountain. 
The  pupublion  in  1831  was  169,945,  c.vclusivc  of  the  city  of 
Kilkenny,  the  total  population  l^inj;  193,685. 

TJie  navigable  rivers  Barrow  and  Suir  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  and  the  whole  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Kilkenny,  and  the  partly  navigable  Nore  traverses  its 
entire  length  from  north  to  south-east.  The  northern  part 
of  the  district  between  the  rivers  Nore  and  Barrow,  includ- 
ing porliunsof  the  Queen's  County  and  county  of  Carlow, 
is  occupied  by  a hilly  tract  of  ouuntr}',  extending  13  statute 
miles  % 2U.  In  Carlow  and  Queen's  County  these  eleva- 
tions form  a continuous  range.  On  tlic  Kilkenny  side 
they  ftpre.i<l  info  numerous  lateral  groups,  the  general  direc- 
tion of  which  U from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west. 
Tlio  principal  valley  on  this  side  is  watered  by  the  Diaii 
river,  which  rises  in  the  n.)rth-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  and  passes  through  the  village  of  Clogh  and  the 
town  of  Casllecoiner.  Being  joined  by  the  Dinoen  and 
Dubhglass  rivers  from  the  east,  it  runs  into  the  Nore  five 
miles  north  of  Kilkenny  city.  The  valley  of  the  Nore,  from 
ihc  northern  extremity  of  the  county  to  this  point,  is  con- 
fined between  the  declivities  of  the  Castlccomer  Hills  on 
the  coat  and  two  groups  of  similar  formation  rising  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  towards  Tipperary  on  tte  west. 
Between  the  two  latter  groups  the  low  ground  spreads 
westward  by  the  neat  town  of  Freshford,  expanding  into  a 
rich  plain  which  occupies  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Urlingford,  Johnstown, 
and  the  village  of  Ballyspcllan.  famous  for  its  spa.  In  a 
detached  portion  of  this  plain,  surrounded  bv  the  lands  of 


the  Queen’s  County,  is  the  well  built  town  of  Durrow, 
situated  on  a small  stream  running  eastward  to  the  Nore. 
The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square . most  of 
the  houses  are  slatc<l,  and  many  of  them  are  occupied  by 
genteel  private  familius,  led  to  re&ide  here  from  the  coiive- 
hience  of  the  situation,  which  is  central  to  the  places  o 
chief  importance  in  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  County.  This 
insulated  district,  containing  about  2000  acres,  originally 
forraetl  a portion  of  the  lordship  of  Ossor)’  in  tho  Queen’s 
County,  and  was  annexed  lo  Kilkenny  by  act  of  prliament 
at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  The  object  was  t« 
rcpre:?s  tire  oulmges  comraitte<l  against  ibo  EaiTs  tenantry 
iiy  the  sept  of  the  Fitzpatricks,  who,  when  tried  in  the 
Queen’s  (jounty,  were  always  acquitted,  hut  rarely  escaped 
conviction  when  bnnight  to  Kilkenny.  In  the  iieigliliour- 
hood  of  Durrow  is  the  residence  of  Viscount  Ashbronk,  and 
between  it  and  Ballyraggot  on  the  road  to  Kilkenny  is 
Ballycondra.  tho  antient  seat  of  the  Viscount  Mountgarrci, 
whose  descendants  now  possess  the  earldom  of  Ormonde. 
Ballyragget,  another  sent  of  the  Butler  family,  is  now  a 
thriving  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nore.  9^  miles  north 
of  Kilkenny  citv.  Hero  is  an  old  castle  of  the  lords  Mumit* 
garret,  which  has  been  converted  into  a barrack.  Five 
miles  south-east  of  Ballyraggel,  near  ihe  road  fjotn  Castle- 
coiner  to  Kilkenny,  is  the  remarkable  cave  of  Duninoro. 
Tl>e  entrance  is  by  a picturesque  hollow  clothed  with  bru:.h- 
wood,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  cavern  oi>ens  by  a 
natural  arch  fifty  feet  high.  There  are  several  chambers 
within  encrusted  with  stalactites  and  traversed  by  a subter- 
ranean stream.  Southward  from  these  hilly  districts,  the 
plain,  which  to  this  extent  is  confined  lo  a narrow  strip  on 
each  fide  of  the  Nore,  expands  across  the  entire  ceulral 

Srt  of  the  county,  spreading  into  Tippi-rarj'  on  one  side  and 
tIow  on  tho  other,  with  an  open  undulating  surface  cha- 
racteristic of  the  great  limestone  field  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  Tlic  city  or  Kilkenny  [Kilkenny,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nore  where  that  river  enters  the  more 
open  district.  The  Nore  divides  this  central  plain  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  Tlie  chief  drainagu  of  the  eastern 
portion  13  towards  the  Barrow,  on  one  of  the  streams 
running  into  which  the  town  of  Gow  ran  is  situate<l.  This 

Elace  gave  title  successively  to  branches  of  the  families  of 
lutler  and  Fitzpatrick,  and  was  in  tho  fourteenth  century 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  who  had  a 
very  strong  castle  here.  It  w.is  greatly  decayed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  hut  is  now  improving. 
It  is  principally  tlic  property  of  Viscount  Clifden,  who>e 
mansion,  Cowran  Castle,  is  in  the  vicinity.  Tlic  demesne 
ami  ilcer-pnrk  ara  extensive  and  well  timberwl.  and 
the  huu^c  is  a fine  cditicc.  Tliomastown.  situated  on  the 
Nore  lo^  miles  south  from  Kilkenny,  dcriva||a  name  from 
Thomas  FiizAnthony  Walsh,  seneschal  cnRi'inHier,  by 
whom  it  was  founded.  The  town  has  an  appearance  uf  an- 
ti<|iu(y,  and  is  well  situateil  fur  trade,  the  Nore  being  navi- 
gable up  to  this  point.  Mount-Juliet,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Garrick,  is  finely  seated  on  tho  banks  of  the  Nore 
near  Thomaslown.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  steep  and 
wooded,  and  the  open  country  on  each  side  to  a great 
extent  under  demesne.  The  open  district  to  the  west  is 
travcnnid  by  a considerable  river  called  the  Owenree,  run- 
ning cahtwanl  frf>m  tho  Tinperarv  boundary  to  the  Nore, 
which  it  joins  3^  miles  above  Tiiomasiown : the  Mun- 
ster river,  which  joins  the  Owenree  from  the  north, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  conn- 
lies  for  several  miles.  Near  the  Tipperary  Iroundary  on  the 
Owenree  is  Callan,  a corporate  town  of  some  extent,  hut 
much  decayed  [Callan],  and  farther  down  the  stream,  the 
villages  of  Kells  and  Innisnag.  Bennet's  Bridge,  a thriv- 
ing village,  is  situated  on  tho  Nore  3:^  milc^  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Owenree.  Beyond  this  central  district  tho 
entire  southern  part  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  a 
strip  of  level  land  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Suir,  is 
occupied  with  hilly  and  mountainous  tracts,  connected  on 
tho  east  with  the  granite  CToup  of  Carlow,  and  the  west  wit  h 
the  saiidstono  range  of  Slievenaman  in  Tipperary.  On 
entering  this  district,  tire  Nore,  which  from  Durrow  to 
Thomaslown  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions, changes  its  cour-ie  from  south  to  south-east  and  runs 
by  a deep  v^lcy  to  the  Barrow,  which  it  joins  ab»)ut  1 5 miles 
above  tho  junction  of  their  united  streams  with  the  Suir. 
The  hilly  district  included  between  the  two  former  rivers 
and  the  open  country  extending  from  Gowran  to  Thomas 
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town  iu  boundotl  towards  the  Barrow  hy  a lofly  ran(;e  of 
liillft  tmnitiatcfi  on  tho  north  by  Brnnclon  Mouniuin,  which 
rises  to  a hoight  of  I GUO  feet  over  the  town  of  Gruigne-iia- 
inanatjh  on  the  Barniw.  The  range  ofCoppinagh  bounds 
the  district  towards  tbo  open  country  on  the  west,  extend- 
ing fronr  Mount  X.ofius  near  the  Barrow  to  tho  heights 
above  Innistioge  on  tho  Noro.  Innistiogo  is  a well  built 
village  of  tlw  larger  class,  having  a Imndsotno  bridge  otnu- 
mcnied  with  Ionic  pilasters,  and  some  remains  of  antienl 
loriiftoations.  Fmni  Innistiogc  eastward  the  banks  of  the 
liver  arc  clothed  for  several  miles  wiili  the  woods  of  Mr. 
Tighe‘s  beautiful  demesne  of  Woodstock.  The  scenery  on 
both  sides  of  this  river  from  Thomaslown  to  the  Barrow,  a 
dMance  of  M miles,  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque. 
Between  the  ranges  of  CoppitiugU  and  Brandon  are  several 
uxieiibivo  valleys  oi>cning  towanls  the  Norc,  which  receives 
ilio  CImlagh  river  from  this  side.  A tongue  of  alluvial 
laml  railed  the  llocr,  extending  abi»vo  two  niiloa  in  length, 
m*cupics  the  south-castorn  extremity  of  the  district  at  tho 
point  of  junction  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow’;  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  (his  si>ot  the  western  bank  of  the  Barrow  from 
Graigne  to  tho  Nore  is  precipitous,  and  in  some  places 
clothed  with  natural  wo<id.  South  from  the  Nore  tho  hanks 
of  the  Ross  river  (by  which  name  the  united  streams  are 
known  from  New  Ross  to  the  harirour  of  Waterfordj  slope 
mure  gratlually,  and  are  highly  cultivated.  Tho  hilly  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Nore  and  Rt>ss  rivers  rises  into  mountains 
*'f  ronsUlcrahle  height  and  extent,  of  which  the  principjil 
group,  called  the  Walsli  Mountains,  lies  between  the  .'\rguhi 
river  running  northward  into  the  Nore  above  Innistii^e.  and  i 
the  Kilroacow  river  running  southward  into  the  Suir  above  \ 
Walcrfonl,  and  covers  a space  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  | 
six  in  breadth.  The  pasturable  part  of  this  district  is  wholly 
iKTcupicd  by  dairv-furiners.  The  s|iacc  hciwecu  the  southern 
‘IcclivitiLS  of  lho^Valsh  Mountains  and  other  groups  ranging 
towards  Tipperary  and  the  Suir  is  occupied  to  a breadtli  of 
from  two  to  five  miles  by  a level  tract  of  rich  land  in  which 
is  situated  the  small  but  remarkably  neat  town  of  Pilltown, 
and  the  viUuges  of  Poleroan,  Fiddown,  and  Kilmacow. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Pilltown  arc  Bessborough.  the  seal  of  the 
Earl  of  Bessborough,  a fine  mansion  containing  S(;mc  cxcel- 
lea!  specimens  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  of  paint- 
ing, and  Belline,  a seat  of  the  Walsh  family,  from  whom  | 
the  neiL'ltbuuring  district  is  named,  where  there  is  another 
g'Kid  collection  of  pictures.  A taste  for  art  was  very  pre- 
valent in  this  district  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  keeper  of  the  village  inn  of  Pilltown  at  that 
time  possi^ssLHl  a cabinet  collection,  including  pieces  by 
Rubens,  Vundyck.  and  Tintoretto.  At  the  norlhcm  extre- 
niiiy  of  the  hilly  district  is  lliu  village  of  Knocktupher,  an 
aiiticnt  seat  of  the  Ormonde  family,  the  ruins  of  whoso 
c.islle  arc  still  standing.  The  fine  mansion  of  Casticmurris, 
formerly  the  scat  of  the  family  of  Muntroorcncy-Morris, 
occupies  a c«»mmamling  silo  on  tho  acclivity  of  the  hill  callcil 
King’s  Mountain  mar  Knocktopher,  in  tho  vicinity  of  which  ^ 
IS  a haiidsome  ix'sidcnce  of  tlie  I^ngrishc  family.  i 

llie  Suir  U navigable  for  vessels  of  120  tons  up  to  the  , 
bridge  of  Carrick,  which  is  situatc<l  in  Tipperary  close  to  ' 
the  western  limits  of  this  count).  At  the  bridge  of  \Viitcr- 
fonl  it  in  some  places  eight  faihuuu  deep  ut  low  water. 
Ships  of  biMi  tons  ascend  the  Barrtiw  to  New  Ros.^,  and 
small  vessels  can  ply  as  high  as  St.  Mullins,  about  midway 
between  Ross  and  Graigue,  where  the  lido  ciuK  and  llm 
Barrow  navigaliun  fur  lightcis  commences.  The  Nure 
ihroughoul  the  upper  |Hirt  of  its  course  from  Diirruvv  to 
7'liuniastown  runs  rapiilly,  ami  is  subject  to  violent  Iluuds, 
having  a fall  of  about  13  feet  in  a tnile.  From  Tlionia-stown 
to  (iic  Harrow*  it  is  navigable  for  boats  carrying  iu  to  13 
tons.  Vessels  of  8t)  tons  and  upwards  have  been  built  at 
and  below*  Innistiogc.  A canal  from  Thomastown  to  Kil- 
kenny was  commenced  in  I 755,  and  executed  to  a distance 
of  four  miles,  but  after  the  expenditure  uf  largo  sums  of 
money  the  works  were  abandoned. 

C/hnatc. — ^The  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  to  the 
smitli  cast,  which  is  the  best  aspect  both  for  sun  and  shel- 
ter. Surface  waters  run  off  rapidly,  and  them  is  very  Utile 
bog;  the  air  is  consequently  ary  and  beallhy.  Tho  sub- 
stratum in  general  is  cither  limestone  or  brittle  schist,  both 
r«iriducing  to  n light  mellow  soil  and  early  vegetation. 
Myrtles  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
cinuUy;  and  an  arbutus  at  Kilmacowin  IMJl  measured  two 
feet  seven  inches  round  the  item,  and  covered  a circuit  of 
ihiriv  Viiwl-i. 
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[ With  the  exception  of  the  niounfam  groups 

of  the  south,  the  entire  surface  of  Kilkenny  is  oociqiied  by 
the  lloetx  liiiu-siune  ot'therontral  plain  overlaid  in.  the  hilly 
districts  north  of  Kilkenny  city  by  the  shale  and  sandstono 
of  the  Casllecomcr  and  Killenaulo  coal-tracts.  The  coal 
formations  arc  nearly  co-extensivc  with  the  hilly  districts; 
tho  limestone,  where  it  forms  the  surface-rock,  spreads  into 
undulating  plains  sweeping  round  tho  hilly  tracts,  and 
occupying  the  intermediate  valleys.  The  strata  cotnpusing 
tho  coal  districts  consist  of  alternaiions  of  shale  with  argil- 
laceous ironstone,  coni|Kict  quarl2y  sandstono,  and  sand 
stone  slaie.  Each  tract  con>iiiutcs  a separate  basin,  tho 
strata  in  that  of  Castlecomcr  dipping  from  tho  edge  1oward.v 
the  centre,  so  that  the  undermost  strata  appear  on  the  outer 
itlge,  and  tho  upi>ermost  in  the  interior  of  the  district.  Tho 
coat  raised  from  these  beds  is  anthracitc.or  nun-tiuming  coal, 
called  also  mineral  charcoul,  from  its  containing  ^4  to  ttC 
cent,  of  pure  carbon.  It  i.s  accompanied  with  culm,  winch 
is  used  extensiyely  for  burnintr  lime ; the  coal  itself  is  used 
for  domestic  purposes  and  malting.  The  Castlecomer  dis- 
trict contains  seven  workable  beds  of  difierent  thickness, 
arranged  oneover  the  other.  Of  these  tho  uppermost  beds, 
being  nearly  free  fnun  sulphur,  arc  the  most  valuable,  and 
are  now  nearly  e\bauste<l.  But  the  three  lowest  beds, 
containing  an  abundant  supjily,  have  never  been  worked 
except  when  they  occur  near  the  surface.  Tho  buds,  in 
ascending  order,  consist  of,  1st,  a bed  little  more  than  one 
fool  in  thickness  occurring  at  the  height  of  about  8i>u  feet 
above  tho  limestuno  substratum  ; it  has  never  been  worked. 
.Second  bed,  divided  into  two  parts,  each  about  one  fooUhick, 
by  a layer  of  fine  clay.  Tho  coal  is  somewhat  slaty,  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  lower  member.  This  bed  has  been  par- 
tially worked  near  the  surface,  but  never  to  any  considerablo 
extent.  The  third  bed,  which  is  rather  thicker  and  more  solid 
than  the  second,  is  worked  only  in  a few  places.  Fourth  lied, 
usually  composed  of  four  feet  of  solicl  coal,  and  two  feet  of 
slaty  coal ; occurs  over  a great  extent  uf  the  interior  uf  the 
district,  and  is  at  present  worked  in  several  places.  FiBli  bed, 
one  foot  in  thickness;  not  much  worked.  Sixth  bed.  the 
threc'fiiot  coal,  w hich  has  supphcsl  the  principal  demand  for 
upwards  of  a century,  now  nearly  exhausted.  The  princi- 
pal works  are  at  Cruilecomcr,  Clough,  andl^cwtown.  In 
183G  the  produce  was  42.5-^4  tons  of  coal,  at  from  I5j.  to 
per  ton,  ami  53,354  tons  of  culm  at  4«.  to  6s.  per  ton. 
Workings  arc  also  carricrl  on  at  Feroda  and  other  places  in 
tho  district  fur  culm  and  coal,  ilio  produce  of  which,  in 
183G,  was  i8,5UU  tons  of  culm,  at  from  4«.  to  6s.  fi(/. 
per  Ion.  Tlic  stralum  on  which  the  ihiee-fool  bed 
rests  has  been  found  to  answer  remarkably  well  for  fire- 
bricks and  .other  articles  which  uru  exposed  in  use  to  a great 
degree  of  beat.  That  portion  of  the  Killenaule,  or  Slievo 
Arda  district,  which  extends  out  of  Tipj^erarv  into  this 
county,  is  not  at  present  worked.  The  isolate*!  tract  north 
of  Freshfurd  produces  nothing  but  culm.  The  limestone 
border  generally  follows  the  foot  of  these  hilts,  but  in  some 
places  it  rises  hairw.iy  up  the  acclivity,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  forms  coiisidcrahlu  bills  on  the  exterior.  A 
dejiosit  of  liraesloiie-gravel,  including  boulders  of  largo 
dimensiims,  generally  occupies  the  exterior  huilows  of  these 
bills,  which  towards  the  south  and  south-east  slope  gradu- 
ally to  the  central  plain.  The  general  colour  of  the  time- 
stone  is  a bluish-groy;  the  be^t  fur  burning  isofu  blackish 
colour,  and  is  found  near  Kilkenny  anil  Thomastown. 
Iron,  manganese,  and  sitex  are  generally  ditfused  through 
the  limestone  rock  towards  tiicborflcrsofthecoal  tract,  uiid 
prevent  it  from  burning.  Near  Kilkenny  it  passes  into  a 
fine  black  marble,  conuiniug  a great  variety  of  impressions 
of  madrepores  and  of  bivalve  and  turbinate  shells.  Tliese 
beds  are  extensively  quarried,  and  the  blocks  dressed  on 
the  spot  by  a saw-imll  driven  by  the  Nore.  The  marble, 
which  is  sometimes  procured  uf  a jet-black,  is  manufactured 
into  cluiuney-pieci's,  tumbsioncs,  &c. : it  licars  a ver}'  higli 
polish,  and  can  bo  raised  in  large  Mocks.  The  hail  at 
Bessborough  is  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns,  (be  idiafis 
of  which  are  each  formed  of  a single  block  of  marble  from 
this  quarry,  ten  feet  six  inches  iu  height.  Black  primitive 
limestone  also  occurs  ut  Ballyra^^get.  The  tract  of  lime- 
stone skirting  the  northern  bank  of  the  Suir  is  decoiuposed. 
along  its  northern  boundary  for  a distance  of  several  Hides, 
Into  a friable  marly  rubble,  whieli  is  extensively  used  for 
manure.  The  surface  heats  and  slacks  under  rain  as  if  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  which  appearance 
is  cutifirined  by  the  fact  of  detached  pieces  of  quartiey  sand- 
VoL.  XIII— 2 F 
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Blmio  havi.iR  fnuinl  aimmg  the  ralrareous 

strata  iti  a ^ttl  il1eIl  statu.  Mart  is  found  lu  largo  dupuails 
in  various  other  parts  of  tho  county.  The  mouiitnin  tract 
occupying  tho  lumtli  oCKilkonny,  with  the  exception  of  the 
primilivo  group  of  Brandon.  consUts  of  a nucleus  of  clav- 
slAto  surrounded  by  sandstone.  Tho  latter  rock  extends 
oTcr  the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  SHcvenantan 
group  included  in  Kilkenny,  and  constitutes  the  entire 
tnu'l  of  the  Walsh  raountnins.  The  clay-slate  again  rimt 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  Argula,  from  which  it  extends 
eastward  to  the  R,>ss  river,  and  northward  beyund  the 
Nore.  consiitutisjg  the  range  of  Coppinagh.  and  (M-cupying 
the  tract  included  between  that  range  ami  the  western  de- 
clivities of  the  Brandon  group.  A inai^iu  of  samUlono 
extends  along  the  western  f»ot  of  Coppinagh,  so  that 
the  clivy-alalo  i«  nowhere  in  contact  with  tho  Hold  of 
hnn-stone. 

AliTifnili. — ^Tho  ohalybeato  spa  at  Ballyspellin  was  much 
celobratctl  in  the  last  century  f>r  its  eilh-aty  in  the  cure  of 
euiaueoua  and  scrofulous  diseases.  It  is  still  visited  by  in- 
vnluU.  who  derive  considerable  benefit  fnnn  the  walcra ; but 
its  celebrity  at  pn*scnt  chiefly  arises  from  the  humorous 
ver^  of  which  I>**an  Swift  and  Mr.  Sheridan  hn\-e  made 
it  the  subject.  Tiio  w.ilcr  contains  fixed  air,  imn,  and  pro- 
bably fossil  alkali.  Es.says  conrerning  its  projiortieR,  and  in 
cminicndaiion  of  tho  air  of  tho  ncighbourhiKxl,  were  pub- 
lished in  17‘24  and  1725.  There  ore  chalybeaies  at  Kil- 
kenny city,  Casilccoraor,  CoolcuUen,  and  m*vcral  other 
places  in  the  countv,  but  the  waters  have  little  olliracy. 

Foil  ntui  A^riniiture.— There  is  hut  a small  portion  of 
Kdkenny  unfit  for  lillnge.  The  hillsof  the  noinhern  district ! 
are  round-backed  and  accessible;  and  iheWalsh  mountains 
are  for  the  must  p.vrt  pasturable.  The  mroup  of  Brandon  U 
the  only  considerable  extent  of  rough  land  in  this  county. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Cxstlccomcr  coal-tract  the  soil 
is  a moory  turf  ly  ing  ov’cr  a stiff' whilUh  clay,  which  is  the 
poorest  district  out  of  the  mountain  region.  From  Castle- 
comer  southward  the  soil  is  light  and  friable  as  fur  as 
Kilkenny,  and  becomes  deep,  rich,  and  cap.ablo  of  any 
tillage  towards  Gowran  and  tlienee  to  Thoma.sbiwn.  The 
neighbourhoods  of  Durrow  and  .Johnstown  are  good  tillage 
lands,  and  th5  valley  of  Frcshford  hxs  some  of  the  best 
ground  in  the  county.  Tho  soil  of  the  hilly  tract  south  of 
Fro.'bford  is  fitter  for  pn.sture,  and  this  U also  the  character 
oftlic  right  bank  of  tho  Nore  from  Kilkenny  to  Bonnet’s 
Bridge.  The  district  wnferwl  by  tho  Oweuree  has  an  ex- 
cellent soil,  and  j iehU  great  crop  of  wheat.  The  soil  of  tlie 
hilly  country  on  tho  south  is  dry  and  kind,  but  it  is  badly 
enclosed  and  destitute  of  shelter.  Some  of  the  best  wheat 
and  meadow  lands  in  thc.-^outh  uflrciuiul  are  situated  ill  the 
level  tract  alon^  the  Suir. 

Aboulone-tlurd  of  the  level  districts  is  in  tillage.  In  the 

floor  soil  of  the  Cnstlecomer  tract  the  nroportion  oflillairc 
snd  is  about  five  acres  in  tho  hundred,  and  in  the  WaUh 
Mountain  district  about  nine.  The  total  produclinj  tillage 
of  the  county  in  1802  was  otiinatcd  atf.fi,3Cl  acres,  pro- 
ducing 156,000  barrels  of  wheat,  HO.OUO  barrels  of  barley, 
ami  10,500  Irtirrels  of  bere,  100,000  bnmds  of  oats,  and 
i.o.lO.OOO  barrels  of  potatoes.  The  .“ales  of  grain  in  the 
several  market-towns  in  1826  and  1836  apjHiarfrom  the  fol- 
lowing table 
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There  arc  two  districts  almost  wholly  occupied  by  dairy- 
farmers,  the  Walsh  Mountains  and  tho  southern  |Kut  of 
the  Castlecimifr  (rai*L  In  the  soutliern  dairy  district  the 
r -nr  milk  i-  u^cd  f >r  fattening  pig-^  fir  the  W.alerfoid  inor- 
Ui't : in  the  nurtheru  tli.slrlct  tho  milk  is  M>ld,  there  living 
no  c'avemonl  uiarkol  fur  p.nk.  More  aMeiilion  is  paid  to 
« l^.,.llliIK•^•.  by  tlic  iluiry-fariners  of  tho  Walsh  Mmmtuins 
111  III  by  the  other*.  Their  stniiiicr»  are  usually  of 
hemp,  and  guinetiuies  of  tiu:  atuoiig  the  northern  dairies 


woollen  strainers  arc  generally  in  use.  The  wages  of  ugri- 
ciilturd  Inluiurcrs  are  8d.  in  winter,  and,  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  \^<i.  The  average  mimbur  of  working  days  in  iho 
yeiwis  N5. 

-The  manufacture  of  carpets,  diapers, 
and  taiKj.-itry  was  introduced  into  the  county  b>  theOiunlcss 
of  Ormonde  in  1.359.  Jami*sdukeof  Ormonde,  about  tho 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  ceuiury,  estahlisheil  and  encou- 
raced,  at  a great  expenae,  lioth  linen  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures; and  about  the  close  of  the  same  century  tho 
Bc'^sborough  family  iniixwluced  the  manufacture  of  linen 
into  the  wmlhcrti  parts  of  the  county.  None  of  these 
branches  of  trade  liow’e\er  succeeded  for  any  cotisider- 
able  length  of  time.  The  lonnuftrcturc  of  hlanUeis,  which 
was  carried  on  with  great  oolivity  at  Kilkenny  ftmn  idxtut 
l“4;i  to  tho  lieginning  of  the  present  reiUury,  hu8  also 
declined.  In  Ih22  there  were,  in  the  disini'ls  of  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  Moaic,  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  3|s4  persona 
engaged  in  this  manufacture,  9876  depending  uii  them, 
19.322  pieces  annually  manufactured,  of  tho  value  of 
199. 1 uu/..  With  capital  invesUnl  in  buddings  and  machinery 
lu  the  amount  of  116,700/,  At  present  all  iheso  districts 
do  not  manufacture  to  the  extent  of  20,000/.  In  IH'U  thu 
number  of  weavers  of  every  fabric  in  Kilkenny  county  was 
502,  and  of  wool-coraliers  two.  \ coarse  fricso  for  hotne 
consumption  is  made  among  the  peasantry. 

In  1792  there  wore  in  Kdkomiy  37  nulls  employed  in 
the  grinding  of  wheat  and  making  of  flour.  The  number 
is  at  present  about  tho  same;  hut  the  CRtabUsUmeuis  arc 
grtniiir  increased  in  sire  and  grinding  pi)wer.  They  arc 
cliierty  on  the  Nore,  which,  betw  een  Durrow  andinnbtioge, 
drive*  22  mills. 

Ctril  IHvi^hn. — Kilkenny  is  dividcsl  into  the  baronies  of 
Fa.ssadining,  on  the  north-east,  containing  the  towns  of 
Castlecumcr.  population  in  1831,  2436;  Bullyrogget,  p«ip. 
1629  ; and  Clutigh,  pup.  582:  Galmoy,  on  the  north-«C8t, 
containing  the  towns  of  Durrow,  pop.  1299;  Urlingfoid, 
pop.  1366  : and  .Jolm>town,  pi>p.  875 : Oowran,  on  the  east, 
containing  the  towns  of  Thuinaslown,  p;»p.  2871 ; Graigue, 
pop.2l3U;  Gowrun,  p^ip.  U>U9 ; liinlstiogc,  pup.  906;  part 
of  Beunel's-bridge,  total  pop.  -126;  and  Goresbridge.  )>op. 
6.34 : Cranagh,  on  llic  we-it,  containing  the  town  of  Fresh- 
ford.  |K»p.  21 75 : Shdleloghor,  also  oil  the  we.*l,  containing 
part  of  the  town  atid  lilK-rtics  of  Callan,  total  pop.  6111: 
Kells,  on  the  south- west,  containing  the  remainder  of 
Callan,  the  town  of  Kiliuaganny,  |x)p.  514 ; and  the  villnge 
of  Kells,  p I)’.  402 ; Knocktophir,  in  the  8*mtUem  centre, 
cosiiaiiiiiig  the  vill-jges  of  Knocktopher,  pop.  475,  and 
Stuney  ford,  ]>op.  445:  Ida,  on  the  south  easC  containing 
the  X illace  of  Kossbercun,  a suburb  of  New  R»as,  pop.  369 : 
and  Ixcrk,  on  the  i^oulh.  containing  tho  toxvn  of  Pitlioxvn, 
P'-n.  634,  and  several  villages.  The  county  of  tlio  city  j,f 
Kilkenny  forms  a separate  division,  containing  4 paii^bes, 
with  a population  of  23,741. 

Of  tlie  above  toxx-ns  the  following  are  cor^iorate: — Callan, 
said  to  W by  prescription  ; Gowmn,  by  cluuler  of  0 Janie* 
1.;  Inniatiogc,  by  6 Jbtues  1. ; Kilkctmy  ami  Irishiowii,  by 
3 and  7 James  I,  [Kilkkn.ny,  City] ; ond  Thom;e»iown,  by 
1 Mary  and  13  .lames  1.  Briur  to  the  Union  each  of  thxi 
above  towns  and  Knocktopher  sent  two  memlMirs  to  liiu 
Irisli  parliament.  The  representation  is  at  present  limited 
to  txvo  county  members  and  one  fur  tlio  cuunly  of  the  city. 
In  1836  the  county  constituency  was  1477.  The  assires 
arc  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  the  general  quarter— essivUis  at 
Kilkenny,  Ca»llecomer,  and  Tliuinastoxvn.  Tlie  cimnly 
court-house  and  gaol  are  at  Kilkenny,  and  tlicre  isahridewell 
at  Thomaslown.  Tlie  luimlnw  of  criminal  olTendcrs 
comniitlcd  to  the  counlv  gaol  in  1836  was  48U,  of  whom 
4U9  xverc  males  and  71  females.  Of  tbcho  175  males  and 
5 females  could  read  and  xxrile,  64  males  and  9 females 
could  read  only,  and  169  males  and  57  females  couUI  neither 
read  nor  write.  Tlio  police  force  in  1836  consUted  of  one 
resident  raugUtrntc,  lu  chief  constables,  51  constable-,  341 
sub-cunstabics,  and  22  borKe  of  tho  constabulary  : and  2 
rckidenl  magistrates,  3 chief  constables,  18  constables,  122 
hub-constables,  ond  2 hor^c  of  the  Peace  Prcsetvatiuu 
polite ; the  cxpen-c  of  maintaining  xxhom  during  the  vear 
I835ttm.mnle<l  lo2l, 167/.  nj.8t/,ofwhicli  11.284/.  18*.3p/. 
w.'is  chargeable  !o  tlie  county.  The  dislricl  T.unulic  A-ylum 
is  at  Carloxv.  Tlie  county  infirmary  and  fever  lui>niui  aro 
at  Kilkenny,  and  there  aro  also  fever  huspitaU  at  Freshford, 
Kells,  Kilmagamiy.  and  Ro.ssbtrcoD.  with  4lispun->ui  ies  iu 
oil  the  towns  and  chief  viUagex,. 
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Hixloru  and  Arttii[uitifl$. — On  the  partition  of  Leinster 
among  the  (laughters  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  a.d. 
T247  fKiLPABK],  Kilkenny  was  alloitwl  to  Isabella,  the 
third  daughter,  who  married  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford  ; by  him  she  had  issue,  among 
other  children,  Eleanor,  who  married  Hu^h  le  DespenseV 
tlw  youiiyor,  whose  grandson  Thomas  le  Spenser  gold  his 
castle  and  manor  of  Kilkenny  to  James  Butler,  tbinl  earl 
of  Ormonde,  in  1391.  The  other  great  proprietors  were 
the  Ikmilifs  of  Grace  ami  WuUh,  who  pusscssod  tlio  dis- 
tricts of  Grace's  Couniry  (nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
barony  of  Cranagh)  and  tho  WaUh  Mountains  rcsitccuvely. 
The  former  family  descend  from  Raymond  le  Gros,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders.  ! 
who  obtained  this  district  with  his  wife  Basilia.  sister  of  i 
Earl  Slroijgbow.  The  latter  are  descended  from  other 
companions  of  Sirouglx^w  called  WaUhes  or  W’eUhcs  (in 
Irish  from  their  having  originally  cotnc  from 

Wales : they  were  Kcncschals  of  the  palatinate  of  Leinster 
under  the  l>e  Clares.  Both  famtlics  lu-4  their  estates  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  of  1088.  The  early  history  of  the 
county  is  chierty  occupied  with  the  feuds  of  the  family  of 
Ormonde  against  the  houses  of  Desmond  or  Kildare,  which 
lei  to  the  Hbuhtion  of  their  respective  w’ar-cries  of  Butler- 
ahoo  and  C-nm-ahoo  by  act  of  parliament  in  a.d.  1494. 
Tlie  Graces  al^o  during  this  period  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual bo>tihtics  with  llie  Fitzpatricks,  Kavaimghs,  and 
other  Irish  families,  the  Irailitiun  of  which  events  still 
survives  among  the  peasantry  of  Grace’s  Country.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rchelUon  ofiC4t  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
full  into  the  lands  of  tho  Irish  with  little  ojmositiun,  Ixird 
Mountgarrot,  an  intlueniiul  member  of  the  Butler  family, 
taking  the  lead  among  the  insurgcni.s.  Many  others  of 
that  family  espoused  the  same  cause,  und  suffered  exten- 
sively by  the  subsequent  conllsratioas.  Tlio  hulk  of  the 
Butler  possGssioua  was  however  fur  a time  preserved  to  the 
family  by  James  carl  of  Ormonde,  who  conducted  the 
royalist  cause  throughout  the'C  wars  with  Uio  highest 
abdity.  Ho  was  raised  to  tlio  dignity  of  a duke  after 
the  Restoration,  which  event  be  had  been  very  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about,  and  was  three  times 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  ihu  attainder  of  James, 
the  third  duke  of  Ormonde,  in  1713,  the  title  fell  into 
abeyance.  The  dukedom  has  nut  been  revived,  but 
the* earldom  is  now  enjoyed  by  a descendant  of  Butler  of 
Kil(-a>h,  brother  to  tho  first,  dr,  as  ho  is  commonly  colled, 
the  groat  duke  of  Orinoiule. 

Tho  defection  in  this  county  on  tho  accession  of  Kmg 
William  HI.  was  very  general.  The  forfeitures  comprised 
30.13'i  acres  of  profitable  land, of  atotal  estimated  value,  at 
that  time,  of  68,161/.  3«.  Ci/.  The  chief  attainted  persons 
were  l.ord  Galmoy,  Oliver  Grace,  Robert  Walsh,  Edmund 
M(^iis,  and  various  members  of  tho  families  of  Fitxgerald, 
Archer.  Rothe,  Dalton,  Shoe,  Purcell,  and  Lawless.  The 
chief  landed  proprietors  at  present  are  Uie  earl  of  Ormonde 
and  O.ssory,  carl  of  Carrick,  marquis  of  l.ansduwno,  cm^l 
of  Bessborough,  Lonl  Viscount  Clifdcn,  Lord  Calluu,  Lord 
Viscount  Mountmorris,  Lord  Viscount  Ashbrooke.  earl  of 
(Jourtown,  Sir  Edward  Ixiflus,  Bart.,  Sir  William  Morris, 
Sir  J.  Cufl'e,  Bart.,  and  the  families  of  Flood,  St.  George, 
Tighe,  Brvan,  Murphy,  Bunbury,  Walsh,  Aylwanl,  and 
Rothe. 

Circular  stone  enclosures  of  the  Pagan  sera  remain  on  the 
summits  of  the  hills  of  (jloghmanta  near  Freshford,  and 
Tory  Hill,  or  Sliovo  Grian,  near  Kilmacow.  Tho  latter 
appears  to  have  been  a sepulchral  cairn,  enclosing  a ki.slvcBn, 
or  stone  chamber,  on  one  side  of  tho  covering  stone  of 
which  there  is  au  inscription  lung  supj^ed  to  nave  refer- 
ence to  Baal,  but  which  is  now  believea  to  be  of  a modem 


date.  The  covering  stone  of  the  cromlech  at  Kdmogue,  in 
thy  haronv  of  Knocktoplier.  is  43  fwt  in  circumfimjiice,  and 
is  elevalLMi  at  one  end  13  fbet  fri»ro  the  ground.  Another 
cromlech  at  Ballyhembeiry.  in  the  barony  of  Ivurk,  has  a 
covering  stone  16  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  3 feet  thick. 
There  arc  numerous  similar  raonumeiiU  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions througliimt  the  county.  The  remains  of  raths  and 
earthen  tumuli  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  There 
aro  five  round  towers,  one  adjoining  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Canicoin  Kilkenny,  the  others  at  Kilree,  TuHochcrin, 
Ferlegh,  and  Agliaviller,  Of  the  monastic  ruirui,  the  most 
extensive  and  inieri.*sting  are  those  of  Jerpomt  Abbey  on 
the  Nore,  two  miles  from  Thomastown,  This  abbey  was 
I founded  by  Donogh.  king  of  OvH>py,  in  1180,  for  Cistercian 
monks,  and  wa.s  tiborally  endowed.  l*lie  abbot  was  a lord 
of  parliament.  The  ruins  occupy  three  acres,  and  are  a 
fine  specimen  of  tho  mixed  Anglo-Norman  and  early  Eng- 
ghsh  architecture.  Thu  more  modern  jiortlons  of  the 
building  are  in  tho  i>ointed  style  of  the  thirteenth  coulury, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  elegance  and  lightness.  Tlio 
tombs  of  the  fuunder  and  of  several  oeclcKiasiic.s still  remain. 
At  Grnigue  arc  the  extensive  remains  of  a Cistercian 
abbey,  foiindoi  in  1212  by  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. A portion  of  the  building  has  lieen  lately  niofo<l  in 
and  converted  into  a Roman  Catholic  chapel.  There  arc 
considerable  remains  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Thomns- 
town,  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  at  Innistiogc,  and  of 
the  Augustiiiian  friaries  at  KclUuml  Callan.  Of  the  nume- 
rous ca-silcs  founded  by  the  Anglo-Norman  lords,  the  must 
considerable  is  Gmndison  Castle  in  Iverk,  an  aniiciit  seat  of 
tho  Butlers.  It  has  three  round  towers  towards  the  Suir 
and  two  courtvanls.  The  castles  of  Bailcen.  Bullyraggof, 
Knocktoplier,  Govi  ran,  Callan,  Urhngford,  uml  .several  others, 
belong  to  the  same  family.  Courtslown  Castle,  the  chief 
seat  uf  ihe  Graces,  was  a building  of  great  extent  and 
splendour;  but  the  ruins  have  now  nearly  di-appearod. 
There  are  numerous  castles  in  the  barony  of  (juwran 
founded  bv  the  Purcells.  In  Knocktophec  fifteen  castle* 
of  the  W'alshc<  arc  enumerated  ; and  tliroughout  tho  county 
are  the  remains  of  various  other  fortahees  bolmiging  to  tho 
fomilie.'i  of  Brennan,  Cantwell,  Morris,  Curry,  Bhortall,  and 
Fitzgerald. 

Kilkenny  is  situated  in  the  dioceses  of  Ossory,  Cktshcl, 
and  Lci^hiin,  under  whu-b  titles  the  eilucatioiiai  9lati»tics 
of  the  district  will  be  found. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  present- 
ments. Tlio  amount  levied  in  1835  was  29,79.V.  14s. 
or  this  a sum  of  2CU3/.  I Is.  (id.  wa.s  for  tho  public  roads  of 
the  county  at  large ; 3907/.  19s.  Icf  was  fur  the  public  roads, 
being  the  b.troiiial  chargo;  7609/.  19s.  W.  was  for  the 
public  cstablishmenU  ami  salaries ; 11,284/.  18s.  3^.  was 
for  jiolico ; and  2387/.  6s-  9d.  for  repayment  of  loans  advanced 
by  govcinmeiit. 

(Statisticiii  Surrey  r^f  KUkenmj,  Dublin,  1802 ; Brewer’s 
Beauties^  Ireland ; Gritlith’s  Report  on  the  Leinster  Con/ 
7V<if/ ; Trantiaciinm  q/*  the  Geological  Siiciety,  vol.  v. 
Lewis's  Topo^ra}>himl  Dictiotuiry  of  Ireland^  1838;  Par- 
liamenian  Reports  and  Papers.) 

KILKENNY,  a city  and  county  of  a city,  included  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland.  Tlie  county  of  the 
city  comprises  14,903  Irish  or  24,140  statute  acres  on  both 
si(les  uf  the  Nore,  about  midway  between  Tbomastuwn  and 
Durrow.  Tho  city  occupies  an  area  of  235  Irish  or  380 
statute  acres,  of  which  about  two-lhirds  are  under  culti- 
vation. Accenling  to  the  map  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
ftjsioii  of  U.seful  Kiiowkilge,  it  is  situated  in  5b®  37'  N.  lat 
and  7®  13'  W.  long.,  and  is  distant  from  Dublin  37^  lii.sh 
or  7.31  atatulo  miles. 

Kilkenny,  signif)  ing  tho  church  of  Kenny  or  Caiiico, 
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takes  its  name  from  tbo  calhcdral  church  of  the  diocese  of 
Osaory,  founded  here  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  place  was  aeleclerl  bv  the  early  Anglo-Norman  in- 
voders  for  the  site  of  a ca.stle,  which,  when  jiorlly  built,  was 
doalroyed  by  Donald  O Brien,  king  of  Thonnmd,  ad.  1193. 
As  part  of  iho  territory  acquired  by  Stron^iow  by  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Dermot  MacMurrogh,  it  de- 
volved on  William  Marshal,  Eurl  Pembroke,  who  founded 
the  present  castle,  a.d.  1195.  The  castle  occupies  a com- 
manding site  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Norc,  which  Is  here 
about  40  feet  high  and  fared  with  masonry.  The  cathedral 
is  seated  on  a gentle  eminence  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
at  Iho  opposite  or  northern  extremity  of  the  city.  The 
small  river  Brcgah  running  into  the  Norc  about  midway 
iietwccn  these  jiointa  divides  the  city  of  Kilkenny  Proper 
from  the  separale  corporation  of  IrUhlown  or  St.  Canioe, 
the  former  having  originuily  been  a dependency  on  the 
castle,  the  latter  on  the  cathedral.  A la^e  suburb  occu- 
pies the  nu|>oMie  side  of  the  river,  and  is  connected  with 
Kilkenny  Proper  and  Irishtown  by  two  handsome  bridges. 
Besides  the  castle.  William  Marshal  the  elder  lbunde<l  the 
hospital  and  abbey  of  St.  John,  in  John’s  Street.  Kilkenny, 
A.D  1211 ; and  WiDiain  Marshal  the  younger  founded  the 
Dominic.in  or  Black  abbey  in  Irishtown.  a.u.  1225.  The 
Franciscan  abbey  on  tlie  bank  of  the  river  was  also  founded 
by  the  .same  family,  and  completed  in  1347.  At  tins  lime 
i^ilkenny  was  a place  of  great  importance  os  a frontier 
town  of  the  Palo  and  a place  of  assembly  for  councils  of  tlie 
nobility  and  parliaments.  At  the  parliament  held  here 
A-D.  1367,  before  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  passed  the 
oelobi-ated  alatuio  of  Kilkenny,  by  which  the  Brehon  law 
was  l^rally  abolished,  although  it  conlinueil  practically  in 
operation  until  tho  time  of  James  1.  In  1391  James 
Butler,  third  carl  of  Ormonde,  purchased  the  castle  and 
manor  from  Thomas  Lc  Spenser,  to  whom  the  possessions 
of  the  family  of  Marshal  had  descended;  and  the  title  and  . 
estate  still  continue  in  the  family  of  the  purchaser.  In  I 
1.399  tho  carl  of  Ormonde  received  King  Richard  li.  here, 
and  entertained  him  with  grml  splendour  fur  fourteen  daya 
In  140U  Robert  Talbot,  a nephew  of  the  earl,  walled  ill  tlie 
town,  and  various  grants  for  muragu,  pavage,  &.c.  were 
made  to  the  citizens  during  the  succeeding  century'.  Par- 
liamonu  and  vice-royal  courts  continued  to  be  held  in 
Kilkenny  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
whim  it  became  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  and  the  scat  of  the  supreme  council  appointed  to 
manage  their  affairs.  The  council  was  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  a purliamont.  consisting  of  two  houses,  one  com- 
posed of  temporal  i>cers  and  prelates,  tho  other  of  members 
delegated  from  counties  and  borough  towns.  Both  sat  in 
the  same  chamber,  but  the  lords  had  a retiring-room  fur 
ocra-sional  consultation.  The  meeting  was  at  the  bouse  of 
a Mr.  Shee,  in  the  Coal-market,  which  was  standing  in 
1602.  On  the  23rd  March,  1650,  the  parliamentary  array, 
commanded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  appeared  before  the  town, 
which  was  garrisoned  fur  tho  Roman  Catholic  party  by 
Colonel  AValicr  Butler.  An  attempt  was  made  next  day  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault,  but  it  failed,  and  on  the  25th  a 
battery  was  opened  on  the  costlo.  A breach  being  oifvctcd, 
the  assault  was  made  twice  that  evening,  but  without 
success,  and  tho  breach  was  quickly  re|<aired.  Cromwell 
was  about  to  abandon  tho  siege  when  the  mayor  and  towns- 
men admitted  his  furccs  into  Irishtown.  Here  the  besiegers 
were  again  repulsed  in  endeavouring  to  make  their  way 
through  the  Franciscan  abbey  into  Kilkenny  Proiier.  On 
the  26th  however  ireton  came  up  with  15U0  men,  on  which 
the  garrison  surrendered  on  honourable  terms,  Cromwell 
himself  complimenting  them  on  their  gallantry.  In  1652 
Cromwell's  first  high  court  of  justice  sat  here,  and  occupied 
the  same  chamber  which  bad  been  used  by  ilie  supreme 
council. 

Tho  chief  object  of  antiquity  is  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Canice.  It  is  a cruciform  building,  Kurmountcil  by  a 
low  tow'er:  it  extends  from  cast  to  west  226  feet,  and  from 
north  to  south  123  feet,  dimensions  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  church  in  Ireland,  except  St.  Patrick’s  and  Christ 
Church,  Dublin.  Thu  cha^iel  of  St.  Mary  in  the  north 
transept  serves  as  parish  church.  The  oldest  parts  of  tho 
building  appear  to  be  of  the  architecture  of  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The-  nave  is  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  pointeil  arches  springing  from  block  marble 
columns,  between  which  are  numerous  altar-monumenta 
The  choir  with  tho  chancel  U 77  feet  in  length.  It  is  fitted 


up  with  varnished  oak,  and  has  a noble  cast  window  The 
whole  building  had  fallen  greatly  to  decay  in  the  l>egmning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  repaired  by  Bishop 
Poi-ockc  in  1756,  and  is  now  in  gt*oil  preservation.  Of  the 
original  castle  there  remain  thnre  massive  towers  worked 
into  largo  ailditiuna,  in  the  French  taste  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  made  by  James,  duke  of  Ormonde,  in  1682.  The 
building  occupies  ihrco  sides  of  a quadrangle,  having  a 
garden  and  fountain  in  front  and  a lofty  terrace  towaribt 
Uie  Nore.  Thu  principal  apartment  is  the  picture  gallery 
169  feet  in  lengtn.  which  contains  numerous  portraits  uf 
historical  interest,  and  commands  ma^iOcent  views  uf 
Kilkenny  and  the  valley  of  the  Norc.  The  abbey-church 
of  St.  John's  has  been  converted  into  a parish  church,  and 
retains  a good  deal  of  tlie  character  of  the  original  building, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  tall  and  slender  windows 
pierced  so  close  to  one  onothcr  that  the  intervals  were 
nearly  mullions,  from  which  peculiarity  it  had  the  name  of 
*the  lantern  of  Kilkenny.’  Black  Abbey  has  been  partly 
restored  and  (xmverted  into  a church  for  Ruinan  Cal  holies. 
Tlie  architecture  uf  tho  western  part  and  of  the  south 
transept  ranks  among  tho  licst  examples  of  the  modified 
pointed  style  of  the  fourtoeiuh  century  to  be  met  with  in  Ire- 
land. The  body  and  lower  of  the  Franciscan  friary  art*  still 
standing,  but  rootluss,  and  the  former  has  latterly  been  used 
as  a tennis-court. 

Kilkenny  was  first  incorporated  by  William  Murshul  tho 
elder,  and  Irishtown  by  King  Eilward  IV'.  Their  govern- 
ing charters  aro  of  the  7th  and  3rd  James  I.  res|)cctivcly. 
Ihc  governing  luidy  of  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny  consists 
of  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  36  common  councilmen.  by 
favour  of  whom  the  freemen  arc  admittod,  and  latterly  by 
birth,  servitude,  and  marriage  also.  The  recorder  is  elected 
by  the  governing  body.  His  court  has  a civil  jurisdiction 
unlimited  in  amount  in  causes  arising  within  the  prcciurta 
of  the  corporation.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  cur}ioiatiuii 
arises  from  tithes  producing  967/.  13«.  9|</.,  lands  pruducin;^ 
63u/.  i7r  9pl,  und  customs  producing  alxiut  299/.  ik-l* 
annum.  The  annual  expenditure  is  about  1359/.  The 
constitiiliun  of  (he  corporation,  which  was  originally  of  a 
popular  character,  has  t>cun  gradually  altcrcsl,  until  aimutst 
all  power  is  ve&tcil  in  a select  body.  The  governing  body' 
•of  Irishtown  consists  of  a portreeve  and  burgosM’s.  The 
burgesses  have  nominally  the  election  of  tlie  portreeve,  but 
he  is  in  reality  appointed  by  tbe  bishop  of  Qasory.  Thu 

i'urisdiclion  of  the  recorder’s  court  docs  nut  exceed  JOjr. 
rish.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  which  is  about  «(uat 
to  its  expenditure,  is  only  16/.  per  annum.  Prior  to  the 
Union,  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown  returned  two  members 
each  to  the  Irisli  parliament.  The  represeiituiion  is  iiowr 
eonfincil  to  one  member  for  Kilkenny  city.  In  1636  tke 
number  of  voters  was  608.  The  riglit'of  voting  is  regulated 
by  2nd  W'illiam  IV.,  c.  66.  Assizes  fi>r  the  county  uf  the 
City  arc  held  twice  a year,  and  quarter-scsbions  in  rotation 
with  the  (owns  of  Casllccomer,  Tbomastown,  and  Urling- 
ford.  The  county  and  city  court-houses  aro  built  on  the 
site  uf  an  antient  castle  of  (he  Graces.  The  city  gaol  is  h 
small  building  badly  arranged;  but  that  for  the  county, 
situated  on  the  west  uf  tlie  town,  is  spacious  and  well  con- 
structed. 

Tlie  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a busy  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. particularly  that  portion  of  it  constituting  Kil- 
kenny Proper.  The  hutlding  material  is  usually  stone 
whitcneil  or  dashed  with  rough-east.  The  duties  of  pulicc 
are  disi-hargod  by  a Peace  Preservation  force  of  ono  chief 
cunstable,  three  constables,  and  seventeen  sub  constahles, 
the  cN>st  uf  maintaining  WThoro,  in  1635,  was  712/.  15s.  lUr/. 
Up  to  the  year  1836  the  provisions  of  the  Lighting  and 
Cleansing  Act  of  9 George  IV'.,  c.  62,  had  not  been  jmt  m 
force  in  Kilkenny.  The  etivin.ms  are  of  n very  pleu.-ing 
character,  and  the  Mall,  extending  a mile  along  the  back  of 
the  unfinibhed  cunul,  i.«  an  elegant  promenoile. 

The  blanket  manufaeture,  although  much  decayed,  is 
still  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  'I'hcre  is  n small 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  and  linens;  but  tho 
chief  trade  is  in  grinding,  malting,  brewing,  and  distilling. 
Tanning  niid  tho  provision  trade  are  also  carrieil  on  exten- 
sively, and  there  are  great  fairs  twice  a year  for  wool  uiul 
black  cattle.  In  16K9  the  nunil>cr  uf  houses  in  Kilkcnnv 
city  was  507;  in  Kilkenny  city,  including  Irishtown,  tho 
number  of  houses  in  1 777  was  2274;  in  1786  tbe  mimbur 
was  2669,  and  2670  in  1892.  The  following  table  is  fur  lUo 
county  of  the  city 
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Population  Table. 
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Dftta. 

■ 

Fimilios 
rltUrty 
ctnpWyvil  Id 
tnul?.  Muna- 
facium.  and 
baudicraA. 

i 1 

Incluilml 
tn  Uis 
I>n>ce(ilng 

1 

i 

Femaka. 

i 

Tout. 

1792 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beau- 
fort . 

(in  1788)  2689 

16,000 

1921 

Under  Act  55  Geo.  HI. 
' c.  20 

3340 

10,833 

' 12,397 

23,230 

1831 

Under  Act  1 William  IV. 
c.  19  . . 

3759 

4785 

1501 

1918 

1366 

10,887 

12,854 

j 23.741 

The  grammar-school  or  college  of  Kilkenny  is  an  antient 
foundation  of  Pierce  Butler,  carl  of  Ormonde  and  Oj»sury. 
and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  further  endoweil  hy  the  duke  of  Ormonde  in 
I6m4.  By  the  charier  granted  on  the  Utter  occasion  the 
ehddrcn  of  the  retainers  of  the  duke  of  Ormomlu  may  be 
presented  for  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  poetry, 
and  oratory,  gratis,  and  the  cliiUlren  of  townsmen  of  Kil- 
kenny at  half-price ; all  others  to  bo  received  according  to 
the  rates  of  the  chief  schools  of  Dublin.  On  the  attainder  of 
James  third  duke  of  Ormonde,  tho  privilege  of  presenta- 
tion U))sod  to  tho  provost  and  fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  At  present  the  head-master  receives  an  annuity 
of  14U/.  per  annum  from  the  Ormonde  family.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  about  45.  A poor-school  for  about  150 
L-liildrcn  of  both  sexes  is  supported  in  St.  Mary's  parish  by 
a bequest  of  lOO/.  per  annum  left  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  by 
other  contributions  amounting  to  about  6u/.  annually.  In 
the  same  parish  is  a iKtur-school,  kept  by  nuns,  fur  400 
females.  A Mechanics' Friend  Bociely.  cstablUl>ed  in  1B35, 
has  a library  of  700  volumes  and  a public  loelurc*room.  A 
siibst'riptiun  library,  containing  4000  volumes,  with  a news- 
room attached,  has  been  o{>cn  since  1811.  The  deposits  in 
tho  Savings'  Bank,  established  in  1815,  amounted  in  1835 
to  23,784/. 

{Statixiical  Survey  of  Kilk/^nny;  Ivcdwich’s  on  the 
Anti<piitie8  of  Kilkenny;  Brewer’s  Beautiet  of  Ireland ; 
Purhamentary  Bef>ort*  and  Pipere.) 

KILLALL.\,  a bishop’s  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Tuara.ln 
Ireland.  It  comprises  a large  j>art  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
anil  a portion  of  tho  county  of  oligo,  extending  from  east  to 
west  57  .statute  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  27  miles. 
Tho  chapter  consists  of  a dean,  precentor,  and  archdeacon, 
with  five  prebendaries.  In  1792  iberu  were  in  the  diocese 
25  porishes,  constituting  11  bcneficos,  having  12  churches 
of  the  Establishment.  In  1834  the  numbers  were — parishes 
27,  beiiences  13,  churches  of  tho  Establishment  13,  other 
places  of  Protestant  worship  2,  Roman  Catliolic  places  of 
worship  3U.  In  the  latter  year  the  gross  population  of  tho 
diocese  was  14-1,289,  of  whom  there  were  7729  member*  of 
the  Established  Church,  38  Presbyterians,  139  other  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  and  1.36,38.3  Roman  Catholics,  boliig  in 
the  proportion  of  181  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant 
nearly.  In  the  samo  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  129 
daily  schools,  educating  741.3  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  5’13  per  cent,  of  the  entire  |>opu- 
lation  under  daily  instruction,  in  which  respect  Killalla 
ranks  twenty-seventh  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland, 
or  the  above  schools,  in  1834,  there  were  four  in  connection 
with  the  National  Board  of  Education, 

St.  Murodach,  the  son  of  Eochard.  was  consecrated  first 
liishop  of  tho  see  by  St.  Patrick,  about  a.d.  440.  It  has 
been  iield  in  coramendam  with  that  of  Achonry  since  the 
arccssion  of  Meyler  Magralh  to  the  bishopric,  a.d.  1607. 
Tno  last  bishop  of  the  united  diocese  was  Doctor  Janies 
Verschovle,  on  whose  death  in  1833  these  sees  became  an- 
nexed to  the  archicpiscopnl  see  of  Tuam,  according  to  tho 
provisions  of  the  3 » 4 William  lV.,c.  37.  The  see  lands, 
now  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissiuners,  comprise 
.33,668.)  statute  acres;  the  gross  annual  revenue,  on  an 
average  of  three  years  enmng  December,  1933.  was 
26DU/.  lU.  I0)d. 

Killalla  is  situated  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Moy,'and 
has  a ]K)pu]atiun  of  U25.  It  is  a place  of  smiio  trade  in 
tne  export  of  grain  and  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen, 
but  from  its  vicinity  to  tho  more  thriving  town  of  Ballina 
[Mavo],  it  has  latterlv  declined.  Tlie  cathedral,  which 


was  repaired  in  1817,  U an  old  building,  and  U used  also 
as  the  parish  church. 

The  diocese  of  Achonry  extends  from  north-east  to  south- 
west 35  statute  miles,  and  is  27  statute  miles  broad.  It 
comprisos  a large  portion  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  a part 
of  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  bounds  the  diocese  of  Killalla  on 
the  south  and  east.  The  chapter  consists  of  a dean,  pre- 
centor, and  archdeacon,  with  three  prebendaries.  In  1792 
there  were  in  the  diocese  27  parishes,  constituting  nine 
benefices,  having  eight  churches  of  tho  Establisbraent.  In 
1834  the  numbers  wero— parishes  25,  benefices  13,  churches 
of  the  Establishment  II,  Roman  Catholic  places  of  wuisliip 
35.  In  the  latter  year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese 
was  114,422,  of  whom  there  were  5417  momhers  of  tlm 
Established  Church,  143  Presbyterian.s,  27  other  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  1U8.835  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  tho 

Frupurlion  of  19)  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant  nearly, 
n tho  same  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  107  daily  schools 
educating  9498  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  being  in  tho 
proportion  of  7'43  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under 
daily  instruction,  in  which  rcs|>cct  Aebonry  ranks  seveti- 
teenth  among  tho  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above 
schools,  in  1934,  14  wore  in  connection  with  tho  National 
Board  of  Education. 

Achonry  is  a mean  hamlet,  in  tho  baroiiv  of  Lcney,  in 
the  county  of  Sligo.  The  Cathedral  is  used  as  the  )mrisii 
church.  The  see  lands  comprise  11,784  acre*,  from  which 
the  annual  average  income  is  1491/.  6r.  9)*/. 

{VlaTCi  Bishofii i Beaufort’s  .l/cww>  q/"  a Map  of /rc' 
land;  Pirltunientar^  Returns.). 

KILLALOE,  a bishop’s  sec  in  tho  archiepiseopal  pixi- 
vince  of  Cashel,  in  Ireland.  The  diocese  extends  upwards 
of  80  Iri-*h  or  1-UO  shituto  miles,  through  the  counties  of 
Clare  and  Tippcrai^  into  the  King’s  County  ; and  includes 
also  a small  part  of  Queen’s  County,  Gnhvav,  and  Limerick. 
It  varies  in  breadth  from  7 to  25  miles  ItisK.  The  chapter 
consists  of  a dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  ami 
archdeacon,  and  five  prebendaries.  In  1792  there  were  in 
the  diocese  119  parishes,  constituting  42  benuiU'es,  having 
35  churches  of  tne  EHtablishmont.  In  1934  tho  iiitinlH.‘rs 
were— parishes  108,  benefices  60,  churches  uf  tho  Esta- 
blishment 56,  other  places  of  Protestant  worship  5,  places 
of  Roman  Catholic  worship  111.  In  the  latter  year  the 
gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  379,076,  of  whom  there 
were  19,149  members  of  the  Established  Chureli,  16  Pres- 
byterians, 326  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  359,585 
Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the  proporiiun  of  18)^  Roman 
Catholics  to  one  Prutoslant  nearly,  lii  the  same  year  there 
were  in  this  diocese  349  daily  schools,  educating  23,452 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  boing  in  (he  proportion  of  6’19 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction, 
in  which  respect  Killalw  ranks  twenty-fourth  among  the 
32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  in  1834,13 
were  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

Killaloe.n  small  town  on  the  Shannon,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  I.,ochDerg,  takes  its  name  from  St.  Lua,cnU«l 
Mo-Lua,  who  founded  a cell  there  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  St.  Flannan,  his  disciple,  was  conse- 
crated first  bishop  of  this  sec.  at  Rome,  about  a.».  639. 
About  A.D.  1195  tho  aniient  sees  of  Innis-Caihy  and  Ros- 
crea  were  annexed  to  Killaluo,  ond  in  1752  Kitlfenora  was 
added.  Thu  united  diocese  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagb, 
liavmg  become  vacant,  is  now,  by  tlie  3 Sc  4 William  1 V., 
e.  37,  also  annexed  to  Killaloe.  The  sec  lands  of  tliu 
diocese  comprise  7528  acres,  of  an  average  annual  value  in 
1831  of  4532/.  9s.  \d.  The  cathedral,  which  wa.s  erected  by 
Donald  O'Brian,  king  of  Limcnck,  m 1160,  is  a crucifor'^ 
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ImiMinewith  a squiu-e  tower.  Tlic  opisropol  palaee  is  o 
Imiulsunio  resilience  in  a well  planteil  ileraesne  ovcrlookini' 
the  Sliniioon,  winch  here  runs  rapiilly  over  o rocky  eliannel. 
The  slone-roofeil  coll  of  St.  Meliia  tlanils  near  the  calho- 
(Iral.  [I  is  rcioarktblo  as  a specimen  of  ihe  buiUlmg  ol  Ibo 
sevcnlb  century.  ' 

(WarcK  Hishopt;  Beaufort’*  Memoir;  Parliamentary 

Pelurnt.)  . , . c 

KlLLAUNEY.amarkot  and  posMown  in  the  barony  ot 
Magtmihv  and  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland;  dialant  from 
Duhlin  l'47  Irish  or  IB7  slatulo miles. 

The  eslahlishmont  of  Iron  works  by  Sir  Wi  ham  Polly 
on  tho  eastern  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake  of  KiUarncy  leu 
to  the  erection  of  the  town,  which  is  distant  hum  the 
Uko  about  a mile  and  a half.  It  continued  a small  place 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  liwt  century,  when  the  proprie- 
tor. Lord  Kenmarc,  invited  several  rc&i>eclahle  families  to 
settle  there,  and  erected  some  houses  for  the  linen  inanu- 
facture  in  the  vicinity.  Soon  after  a new  street,  now  the 
II  mb  Street  of  the  town,  was  built,  and  a commodious  hotel 
crated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  visitors 
who  alwut  this  time  began  to  bo  allracied  by  the  beauty 
of  the  neighbouring  scenery.  The  working  of  the  copj^r- 
miuos  at  Ro«  and  Murkru^s  contributed  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  town ; and  it  has  now  become  a place  of 
permanent  residence  fur  many  inhabitants  of  the  better 
,la*».  a.  well  as  a fuvourilo  resort  for  great  numbers  of 
tourists  each  summer  ami  autumn.  It  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets  at  right  angles,  with  several  smaller  streets 
leading  from  them.  .\l  Ihe  southern  end  of  the  mam 
Street  is  the  liest  part  of  the  town,  called  Kenmarc  I lace, 
near  which  is  ibe  entrance  to  Iword  Kenmarc ’s  demesne,  a 
finely  tinilierod  park,  which  greatly  ornaments  the  approach 
to  Killarney  on  this  side.  In  the  main  street  are  two  ax- 
cellent  holels.  Besides  iho  church,  which  is  a resm-ctable 
old  building,  there  is  a la^e  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
nunnery,  and  two  subscription  reading-rooms.  The  gcneml 
Bp].eiirance  of  tho  town  is  neat,  and.  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  very  anim.iied. 

Quaricr-sofisions  arc  held  here  four  times  in  the  year, 
besidM  weekly  petty-sessions.  The  court-house  is  a han<l- 
some  stone  edifice,  having  a bridewell  attached.  The  old 
raurt-houso  has  been  converted  into  a theatre.  Balls  arc 
occnsionallf  given  in  tho  upjwr  part  of  the  market-house, 
winch  is  an  old  building,  now  chiefly  appropriatcil  to  the 
S.1I0  of  linen*.  There  are  a fever-hnspiial,  dispensary,  and 
almshouse  for  the  aged  women,  the  last  supp«)rU‘d  by  tho 
cou'ntess  of  Kenmarc.  There  is  a frwe-ichool  for  400  males, 
under  the  Kuperiniendenco  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men, anil  nnoiher  for  300  females,  attached  to  the  nunnery, 
both  of  which  are  liberally  palronued  by  the  Kemnare 
family.  There  is  alio  a free-s<diool  for  44  males  and  .t4 
femaics,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Cliurch,  and  a national  scliool. 

Tlie  number  of  inUabitod  houses  in  Killarney,  in  I«31. 
•was  0.36  ; and  of  inhabitants  7910,  of  whom  6715  were  in 
the  parish  of  Killarney.  and  1 195  in  the  parish  of  Aghadoe. 

(Smith's  Antient  and  Pre»ent  Slate  the  County  qf 
Kerry;  Frazer’s  Guide-booh  for  Ireliind,  Dublin,  lb3B; 
Parliamentary  lieport^  and  Pa)>ere.) 

KILLARKEY  LAKES,  [Kerry.] 

KILLAS.  the  local  name  of  a greup  of  rocks  in  Corn- 
wall, ranked  by  geolt^ist*  with  the  clay-slatc,  or  grauwackc 
slate  of  other  coumries.  The  term  is  jasrhaps  most  pro- 
perly applied  to  denote  fissile  argillacci>us  rucks,  su*-h  ns 
are  usually  called  clay -slate;  but  it  is  often  extended  to 
other  earthy  compounds  allied  te  tlu*se  by  geological  posi- 
tion. (Seekev.  J.  Conybcare,/f«/i.  0ul.,  new  series,  vol.  vi.) 
Near  granite  the  killas  is  supi>o8ed  by  many  geologists  to 
undergo  great  alterations  of  character,  to  become  ‘ metamor- 
phuj,’  m as  to  iisHume  more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  pyro- 
gonous  rocks.  In  these  ‘ altered ' rocks  lies  a great  part  of 
the  miiicrul  wealth  of  Cornwall;  liiv  and  wpper  veins 
abound  in  them,  as  well  as  in  tho  contiguous  granite,  to 
w hose  inlluenco  tlieir  mineral  chaniclerb  are  ascribed.  Dr. 
Borlase,  in  his  work  ‘ On  the  Geology  of  Cornwall.’  assigns 
to  thew  iwks  the  title  of  Cornubiumle. 

KILLENITE.  a mineral  which  occurs  Iwlh  crystallised 
ami  raa'isive.  The  crystals  arc  imperfect : the  primary  form 
apjiears  to  be  a rhombic  pri.’«m.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
lateml  faces  and  short  diagonal ; fracture  uneven  ; structure 
lamellar  ; colour  greenish  and  brownish  yellow  ; streak  yel- 
lowish-white;  lustre  glimmering,  dull,  vitreous;  translu- 


cent; opsique;  sp^ifie  gravity  2*€99;  hardness  4*0; 
fccratclied  by  the  knife;  frangible. 

By  the  hlow-pipe  becomes  whife,  swells  up,  and  fuse* 
into  a colourli^*  enamul. 

It  occurs  in  granite  veins  at  Killcny  near  Dublin,  and  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  comust  of 

Silica  . • • 49*08 

Alumina  • . ■ 30*60 

Potash  w • • 6*78 

Oxide  of  iron  • . '2*27 

Water  . . . 10* 
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KILLFENORA,  a bishop’s  sco  in  the  archiopiscopal 
province  of  Cashel,  in'Ireland.  It  is  confined  to^  the 
baronies  of  Burrin  and  Corcomroc,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  extends  only  23  statute  miles  by  11.  The  cliapter  is 
the  same  with  that  of  Killaloc.  excepting  the  prebendaries. 
In  1792  it  contained  19  parishes,  constituting  eight  bene- 
fices, having  three  churches  ofthe  Establishment.  In  li*34 
the  numbers  were— parishes  19,  benefices  6,  churches  of 
the  Eslablishnieiit  3,  other  places  of  Protestant  worship  1, 
Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  13.  In  the  latter  vear 
the  gross  ;K»pulttliou  of  the  dioceso  was  36,405,  of  wiiom 
there  were  235  members  of  tlie  Established  Church,  4 
Preshyteriaas.  and  36.166  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  1511  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant 
nearly.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  28 
day-schools,  educating  2256  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
being  in  tho  proportion  of  6*14  j>cr  cent,  of  tlie  entire  popu- 
lation  under  daily  instruction,  in  which  respect  Killfenora 
ranks  twenty-fifth  among  tlie  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
above  schools,  in  ls.34,  there  were  not  any  in  connection  with 
tho  National  Board  of  Education. 

There  arc  no  authentic  ocinmnts  of  this  see,  which  was 
aniieiitly  called  Fennbore  and  Cellumabracb.  till  a.d.  1265, 
wheii  one  Christian  was  bishop.  Killfenora  was  first  imile<l 
to  Clonfert  a.d.  1741,  and  subsequently  to  KiUidoe  a.i>. 
1732.  which  union  still  subsists.  Tlie  see  lands  comprisK* 
9237  acres.  The  income  is  included  in  that  of  Killaloe. 
Tlie  cathedral  senes  as  a parish  rliureli ; it  is  a respectable 
building,  with  a massive  square  tower. 

(Ware’s  Bishope ; Beaufort's  Memoir;  Parliametdary 
Refitrnt.) 

KILLINEY.  a village  n«ir  Dublin,  where  the  junction 
of  the  granite  and  schist  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  may  he 
atlvaniageously  observed.  The  granite  is  hard,  and  contains 
plumose  mica.  The  edges  of  tho  }^dJisf^we  strata  repose  on  a 
basis  of  granite.  * The  whist  is  much  contorted,  and  some- 
times so  convoluted  as  to  form  concentric  crusts.  At  the 
line  of  junction  the  schist  alxiund*  in  crystals  of  andalusite 
groupe<l  in  a slelliform  manner.  Numerous  veins  ixsue 
from  the  granite,  ami  iutenieel  the  micaceous  schist.  These 
veins  frcjumitly  I'oniain  fragmenU  of  micaceous  schist.’ 
(Dr.  Scouler,  Mrmnruntia  ofOhjee.tsfifGeolof’ical  Interest 
in  the  P'icinily  <f  Dublin,  1833.) 

KILMACDUAGH,  a bishup's  sec  in  the  archic))iscopal 
province  of  Tuara,  in  Ireland.  It  lies  wholly  within  the 
county  of  Galway,  extending  along  the  south-western 
boundary  of  that  county  23  statute  milo?»  by  15.  The  chapter 
consists  of  a dean,  provoKt,  chancellor,  archdeacon,  and  two 
prel>cndarie8.  In  1792  it  was  divided  into  60  parishes,  con- 
stituting 15  benefice*,  having  14  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment. In  1834  the  numbers  were— parishes  21,  benefices 
4,  churches  of  the  Esiabli.shment  -I,  other  places  of  Pro- 
testant worship  1,  plan-s  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  14, 
Tri  the  latter  year  tho  gross  population  of  the  diorexewaa 
46,132,  of  whom  656  were  members  of  Ihe  Estahli»hcd 
Church,  and  45,476  were  Roman  Catholics,  Wing  in  the 
proportion  of  69J  Roman  Caihulics  to  one  Protestant 
nearly.  In  tho  same  year  there  were  in  tho  dioceso  53 
schools,  educating  3551  young  persons  of  both  »exe*,  being 
in  the  proj>ortiim  of  770  per  cent-  of  the  entire  population 
under  daily  instruction,  m which  losjtoct  Kilmacrltiagh 
stand-*  sixteenth  among  tho  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  llto 
nl>ove  itchuoU,  in  1834.  there  were  not  any  in  connection  wiih 
tlie  National  Boaivl  uf  Education. 

The  sec  was  founded  hy  Colman,  the  lum  of  Duaeli,  u 
relative  of  Guair.  king  of  Connaught,  who  endowed  the 
bishopric  with  large  iKissi's^ions  alxiut  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century.  Stephen  Kerovan,  bishop  of  Kilmaoduiigh.  wai 
translated  to  Clonfert  a.d.  15K2,  since  which  lime  thenc 
sees  have  been  united.  By  tho  .1  £c  4 William  IV.,  c.  37 
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the  imitctl  <lk>cc8c.s  arc  now  annexed  to  the  bco  of  Killaloc 
and  Killicriuro,  and  their  temporalities  voBlcd  in  tho  Kcclc- 
}>iatitieal  C«}intni«bioncr>.  The  »cc  lands  consist  of 
statute  aej'os,  produrijig  an  average  annual  inooine  of  875/. 
The  cathedral,  a modern  edifice,  is  situate*!  in  the  town  of 
Oort.  There  are  wmie'  remains  of  the  abbey  founde<l  bv 
St.  Colinan  at  Kilmacduagh,  and  a round  tover  which 
leati'^  remarkahly  from  the  perpendicular. 

(Ware’s  Jiisfiop.9;  Beaufort’s  Mtunoir;  Par/iumentary 
/{rturnt ) 

KILMARNOCK,  a market-town  and  parush  in  the  dis- 
trict orCumiingiinm  and  shire  of  A>r,  60  miles  south-west 
hy  west  fnnn  K<Iinhurgh.  It  is  surrounded  by  a fertile  and 
popul  >us  district,  and  is  well  supplied  with  coal  fn»m  the 
neighbouring  mines.  Its  situation  however  is  low,  and  up 
to  tile  hegmning  of  the  orcaent  century  it  was  coiisiilerod 
the  most  irregulnrly-built  town  in  this  port  of  Scotland. 
During  thill  century  acts  of  parliament  have  been  pasaod 
fur  oleausing.  lighting,  and  paving  the  streets,  and  at  pre- 
sent it  Contains  Konie  handsome  mwlern  houses,  a bank, 
hridewcU,  workhouse,  and  commodious  grammar-school. 
Kilmarnock  i.s  the-princi|«il  manufacturing  town  of  Ayr- 
•sliirc  for  woollen  an*l  cotton  goods,  and  is  more  particularly 
noted  for  the  weaving  of  shawls  and  carpets,  of  which  it  cx- 

f torts  so  large  aquaniiiy,  that  the  annual  value  ofihcsu  two 
irunches  of  manufacture  is  almio  estimaleil  at  iUU.UUb/. 

Kiltnarnoi-k  was  erected  into  a free  burgli  of  barony  by 
llie  charter  of  .lames  VI.  in  1591,  and  anew  by  the  charfei 
of  Charles  II.  in  1672.  The  property  of  tlM  burgh  is  valued 
at  7892/.,  its  revenue  at  38b/.,  its  o\]K^ndiluro  at  25G/.,  and 
its  dfht  at  3G75/.  The  population  of  the  burgh  and  parish 
ill  18.11  w'as  18,093,  having  been  increased  by  5324  pefbons 
ill  the  ton  preix'ding  years  in  conse(|uencc  of  the  general 
tmproVHiuent  which  had  taken  place  in  llie  trade  and  manu- 
facture of  the  town  nithin  that  jienotl.  In  union  with  Port 
Glasgow,  Kilmarnuck  now  returns  0110  member  to  pnrlia- 
iTlonL  {LtKiU  Heftorls  r\f  ('mimiKioners  on  Sco/cA  Cor- 
vornthns ; Benulieit  of  ^Alnndy  &c.) 

KILMORE,  a bishop's  see  iti  the  archiepiscopal  p^^T^nro 
of  Arm.-igh,  in  Ireland.  It  comprises  portions  of  thocounties 
of  Permanagh.  Leitrim,  and  Caran.  and  a smalt  port  of  the 
county  of  Meath,  and  extends  7-1  statute  mdcs  in  length  by 
from  13  to  25  in  breadth.  It  ha.s  a dean  and  archdeacon,  hut 
no  chapter.  In  1792  it  was  dividc<l  into  39  paribhes,  con- 
stituting 30  benehces,  havittg  36  churches.  In  (834  the 
numbers  uere — jiarishes  37,  benefices  38.  churches  of  the 
Ksiablishmcnt  4.),  other  places  of  Protestant  worship  5. 
plnciM  of  Roman  Caihoiic  worship  78.  In  the  latter  year 
the  gross  population  of  this  diocese  was  296.3U5,  of  whom 
there  were  46,879  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
8736  Presbyterians,  97  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
24U.593  Rumun  Caiholira,  being  in  the  prupurliun  of  4}  Ro- 
man Cathiihct  to  one  i'rotestant  nearly.  In  the  same  yuar 
tliero  were  in  this  diocese  4.16  schools  educating  30,623  young 
persons  of  belli  sexes,  being  in  the  proportion  of  10-33  per 
cent,  of  tho  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
wiiich  respect  Kilmoro  ranks  second  among  the  3-i  dioccsc-s 
of  Ireland.  Of  tlie  above  schools  23  were,  in  t834,  in  mn- 
ncctioii  with  the  National  Jktard  of  Education. 

Prior  to  A-O.  1454  the  bishops  of  this  district  took  their 
title  from  Triburna,  an  obscure  village  of  the  terrilorv  of 
Brefit*.  In  that  year  Andrew  MacUrady.  bishop  of  I’ri- 
burna,  by  tho  consent  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  creciwl  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Feliney  of  Kilmoro  into  a cathedral; 
from  which  time  he  and  his  successors  have  had  the  }>ro- 
sent  title.  John  Garvey,  who  was  promoted  to  tins  sec 
in  1585,  was  tho  first  Protestant  bishop.  After  his  death 
ill  1589,  the  sco  lav  v&cant  until  1603.  From  1C-J9  to  1641 
it  was  filled  by  Wiiliara  Betlell,  a prelate  of  great  piety  and 
learning.  [Bkoi^l.]  By  the  3rd  and  4ih  William  IV^.,  c.  37, 
t bis  diocei^o  becomes  united  with  that  of  Klphia  on  either 
falling  vacant.  On  this  union,  the  tcmfHiralitics  of  Elpbin 
vest  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis.siom-n.  On  the  arcliic- 
piscopal  see  ofTuam  becoming  void,  tho  bishopric  of  Ar- 
dagh,  hitherto  uniteil  to  it,  will  also  ho  annexed  to  Kilmore. 
The  see  hinds  comprise  28,531  acren,  producing  an  average 
annual  income  of  7477/.  174.  Op/.  Thu  anlient  paruh 
church  of  Kilmore  sersm  as  tlie  cathedral.  The  bishop’s 
]>a1act‘  is  a largo  mansion  situativl  in  a fine  demesne  near 
tho  town  of  CuTiin. 

(Ware’s  Beaufort’s  i^emoir ; Parliameniixry 
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KlMCIII,  DA VlD,  a very  celebrated  Jcwi>b  rabbi,  woS 
born  in  tho  twelfth  century,  in  ilu-  south  of  France,  and 
pa^^ed  the  greater  part  of  hU  life  at  Narbonne.  jlis  laihcii 
Joseph  Kimchi,  and  his  brother  M(fses  Rimchi,  also  enjoyed 
much  ropuialion  among  their  comernporaries:  they  boih 
wrote  aeveial  works  on  Ilebrew  granunar  and  comineiitancs 
on  the  Scriptures ; but  none  of  them  have  been  printed 
with  the  exception  of  ‘ A Commonim-v  011  the  Life  of  Kr-ra,’ 
hy  Muses  Kimchi,  printed  in  llie  HabViiiicul  Bible  of  Venice, 
1549;  aud  also  a Hebrew  Grammar  hy  the  same  author, 
Venice.  1624. 

David  Kimchi  has  always  been  regarded  by  tho  Jews  as 
one  of  their  roust  illustrious  rabbis.  He  possessed  such 
great  influence  among  his  contemporaries,  that  ho  was 
clioseu,  in  1232,  arbiter  of  tho  controversy  which  had  sub- 
sisted for  some  years  between  the  Spanish  and  French 
rabbU  respecting  tlie  opinions  of  Maimonidos.  He  died 
about  tho  year  r_*40. 

The  moat  imiM»riant  of  his  works  are a Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, entitled  (3f/tA/o/),thot  is,  * Perfection,’  Venice, 

1545;  Leyden,  1631 ; and  frequently  reprinted;  *A  Diction- 
ary of  Hebrew  Root*,’  Naples,  1190;  Venice,  1529,  1552; 
&CC.  Kimchi  also  wrote  commentaries  on  almost  all  the 
botiks  of  the  Old  Tu.stumttiit:  the  most  loluable  are  said 
t»>  be  those  upon  Isaiah.  Many  of  these  commentaries  have 
Wen  printetl  separately ; tho  whole  of  them  were  publidiud 
by  Bi'citliaupt,  Gotha,  1713,  3 voU-  4to. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  the  MEARNS,  as  it  U com- 
inuniy  called,  is  a maritime  county  of  Scotland,  situated 
between  56“  47^  ami  57"  fa'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2'  5'  and 
2"  45'  W.  long.  Oil  the  north  and  north-west  it  is  bounded 
by  Aberdeenshire ; on  (he  south  and  south-west  by  Forfar- 
sliiro,  and  on  the  cast  by  the  ocean.  Its  greatest  length 
from  the  bay  of  Aberdeen  on  the  nortli  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ksk  on  the  south  is  about  30  miles;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  Dunautar  Castle  on  the  east  to  Mount  Ihit- 
tuck  on  the  west  is  rather  less  than  20  miles.  It  contains 
38'2  sijuaro  miles,  or  244,480  acres,  of  which  1280  are 
waier:  halflhe  county  is  supprjscd  to  consist  of  cultivated 
land,  wuudland,  improvable  moor,  &c.,  and  half  of  moun- 
tains, lulls,  &c. 

Thu  (irwmpisn  range,  wlioso  extremity  forms  tho  pro- 
moulory  of  Girdleness  in  this  county,  occupies  the  westurn, 
central,  aud  more*  iiurthern  parts  of  Kincardineshire.  Mount 
CaerlLa:li,  the  higiiost  summit  in  this  county,  rises  1890  feet 
above  the  seu  level.  To  the  south  of  the  Granipiams  the 
county  duscend-i  into  what  is  locally  tcrmeil  the  * Huw  or 
Hollow  of  the  Mcarii-s*  which  is  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Stiathinore.  Birathqiore  commences  at  Stuiiuhaven  in  this 
county  and  extends  in  a south-westerly  direction  as  faros 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  contains  al>out  50,000  acres  of  com- 
purutively  low,  furtikj,  and  generally  well-cultivate*l  land, 
compri.Hing  about  7000  acrusof  thriving  plantations.  Along 
the  ci/,i9t|  from  the  North  Esk  river  to  Stonehaven,  the  soil 
consists  chiefly  of  a deep  strong  loam  on  a clay  bollorn, 
auil  about  3'2,000  acres  of  this  district  arc  in  a high  statu  of 
cultivation,  tho  remainder  being  occupied  with  pasture, 
moor,  and  wooilland.  A third  arable  dutrict  is  cuu}prl^e(i 
within  the  namiw  valley  of  the  Dec.  In  1807  the  slock  of 
cattle  was  cstiimitcd  at  24,825  head  ; of  which  6236  were 
milch  cows,  and  5280  calves;  and  the  sheep  sb>uk  at 
24,957,  exclusive  of  lambs.  IKe  average  rout  of  himl  in 
1810  was  134.  2i/.  an  aero,  and  the  annual  value  of  reid  pro- 
)>erty  as  a.ssessed  in  1815  was  94,861/. ; but  since  tlien  many 
improvements  have  been  in(ru<iucetl,  and  prosecuted  vvitii 
extraordinary  spirit,  and  the  value  of  the  laud  pro|N>rtiunalIy 
augmented  ; thus  in  the  parish  of  Bervie,  the  rent  of  the 
Hanxh  lands  adjoining  the  sea  U about  bL  ]HU*acre.  Thu 
overngo  rate  of  wages  in  the  parish  of  Garvock  for  married 
servants  employed  in  agriculture  by  the  halfyear  is,  for  a 
man  5/.  194.,  and  for  a buy  W.  154.,  Ixith  summer  and  winter. 
Tlie  practice  of  cutting  down  the  crops  at  a fixed  price  per 
wre,  usually  lOi.,  is  becoming  very  prevalent.  The  onli- 
iiary  duration  of  leases  is  19  years.  The  tenant  is  bound  to 
good  huslrjiidry,  though  generally  alloweil  to  consult  his 
own  interest,  except  where  very  unfair  dealing  np]H*ars. 
Farm  huildmga  are  but  indifTerent,  and  there  is  a genera! 
w*ant  of  enclosures  throughout  thecounly.  Thu  pe*)ple  are 
for  the  mo-il  part  cleanly  in  their  persons,  orderly  ui  their 
eoiKhict,  an*l  regular  in  their  religious  duties. 

The  iiiitieralugy  of  this  county  is  not  of  great  import- 
ance. Id  tho  pwsh  of  X«auruucekirk  and  many  other 
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toWcs  tncro  art  limc-quarrics,an<l  as  the  stone  is  of  excellent 
tiualily,  a more  abundant  supply  of  fuel  Ls  all  that  is  wanted 
to  render  them  of  great  value.  . ^ , 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Doe  on  the  north,  and  the 
North  Ksk  [Forfar]  on  the  south.  The  other  slrcams, 
the  Dve,  Cowie,  Carron,  Bervic.  and  Luther,  are  small,  but 
severni  of  them  contain  valuable  salmon  fisheries.  The 
cod  and  ling  fisher)’  along  the  coast  commences  m October 
nn<l  closes  in  July;  and  the  haddock,  skate,  and  turbot 
fishery,  which  i«  carried  on  with  great  activity,  usually  be- 
gins on  the  first  of  May,  and  closes  about  tlie  middle  of 
Julv.  The  herring-Qsherv  has  declinc<l,  in  consc<|ueuce,  it 
is  said,  of  the  fish  having  forsaken  that  pari  of  ihe  coast. 
The  weaving  of  dowlas,  household  linen,  &c,  is  the  chief 
manufacture  of  the  county,  and  employs  about  7oo  men. 
The  county  is  divided  into  21  parishes,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  which  in  1831  wa53l,*131.  forming  7136  families, 
whereof  2976  were  cmploved  in  agriculture,  22SI  in  trade, 
handicraft,  &c.,  and  1879  not  compru>e<l  in  the  preceding 
rla-sses.  In  all  the  parishes  there  are,  beside  the  jrarochial- 
school,  several  unendowed  private  schools,  wherein  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  English  grammar  arc  taught.  The  county 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  principal  towns 
are  Stonehaven,  the  county  town.  Bervie  [Bkrvik],  Johns- 
liavcn.  and  Laurencekirk.  Of  these  towns,  Bervie  unit« 
with  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Brecbin.  and  Aberbrothwick  in 
returning  one  memWr  to  parliament. 

The  old  town  of  Stonehaven  is  reputed  a bui^h  of 
barony,  but  the  charter  of  erection  is  not  known  to  exist, 
neither  has  its  date  been  ascertained.  It  is  convenieiitly 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Carron  river,  and  possesses 
an  excellent  harbour,  sheltered  on  the  south-east  by  a high 
rock,  which  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and  on  the  north-east  by 
a quay,  w'ell  adapted  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods’  To  the  north  of  the  old  town,  but  adjoining  to  it, 
is  the  new  town  of  Stonehaven,  which  in  point  of  wealth 
and  \K>pulation  is  of  much  greater  im|>ortance  than  the 
other.  It  has  risen  suddenly.lind  is  rapidly  increasing,  but 
it  is  neither  lighted  nor  watchefl.  and  very  imperfectly 
cleaned,  from  want  of  power  to  remove  the  dunghills  kept 
at  tho  doors  of  the  inhabitants.  The  old  toa’n  has  long 
been  supplied  with  water  from  private  wells,  and  a coroimny 
has  been  formed  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  simply 
of  tho  new  town.  According  to  the  local  reprts  of  Com- 
missioners in  1836,  the  wealthier  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  tlien  very  anxious  to  adopt  the  new  Police  Act,  but 
the  majority  of  the  town  were  opposed  to  all  assessment. 
Thu  population,  which  in  1833  was  estimated  at  3050,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  This  is  attributed  partly  to  the  cultivation 
of  waste  lands  and  partly  to  the  increase  of  manufactures. 

( AVir  Siatutieal  Account  of  SentUmd ; BeatUiet  qf  Scot- 
laiui ; Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.) 

KINO.  The  primary  use  of  this  word  is  to  denote  a \>ot- 
son  in  whom  is  vested  the  higher  executive  functions  in  an 
independent  state,  together  with  a share,  more  or  loss  limited, 
of  tho  BuTcrcign  power.  The  state  may  consist  of  a vast 
assemblage  of  )>crsons,  like  the  French  or  the  Spanish 
nation,  or  the  British  people,  in  which  several  nations  arc 
included ; or  it  may  be  small,  like  the  Danes,  or  like  one  of 
the  slates  while  in  England  there  were  seven  states  ir  so- 
)M.'ndent  of  each  olhur;  yet  if  the  chief  executive  functions 
UFO  vested  in  some  one  person  who  has  also  a share  in  tho 
sovereign  power,  tho  idea  reprcscnled  by  the  word  kine 
seems  to  l»e  corapleio.  It  is  even  usoil  for  those  chiefs  of 
savago  tribes  who  arc  a tiaie  only  in  a certain  loose  and 
colloquial  sense  of  the  term. 

It  signifies  nothing  whether  the  power  of  such  a person  is 
limited  only  by  his  own  coivjciencc  and  will,  or  whuthcr  his 
iKiwer  be  limited  by  certain  iintnemorial  usages  and  written 
laws,  or  in  any  other  way;  still  such  a person  is  a king. 

Nor  does  it  signify  whether  he  suei'roeil  to  the  throne,  the 
seal  on  which  ho  sits  when  in  the  exercise  of  bis  royal  au- 
thority, by  descent  and  inheritance  on  the  death  of  his  pre- 
deceshor,  just  ns  the  eldest  son  of  a peer  sucoceds  to  his 
lither's  rank  and  title  ou  the  death  of  the  narent,  or  in 
elected  to  fill  the  ofiice  by  some  council  or  body  of  person.s 
selected  out  of  the  nation  he  is  to  govern,  or  by  the  suf- 
frauos  of  the  whoiu  nation.  Thus  there  was  a king  of  Po- 
land. who  w.is  an  elected  king;  a king  of  England,  who 
succeeded  by  hetudilary  right. 

8tiil  in  cuuntnes  where  the  kingly  ofiice  i.s  hereditary, 
i>ome  form  has  always  been  gone  through  on  tho  accession 
of  a new  king,  in  which  there  w as  a recognition  on  the  port 


of  the  pcopio  of  his  right,  a claim  from  them  that  he  should 
pledge  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and 
generally  a religious  ceremony  performed,  in  which  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  and  placing  a crown  upon  hi.s  head  were 
conspicuous  acts.  By  this  last  act  is  symbolised  liia  supre- 
macy: and  by  the  anointing  a certain  sacrcdncss  is  thrown 
around  his  person.  Those  kinds  of  ceremonies,  we  believe, 
are  found  in  all  countries  in  which  the  sovereign,  or  the 
jHsrson  sharing  in  the  sovereign  power,  is  known  as  king ; 
and  these  ceremonies  seem  to  make  a distinction  between 
the  succession  of  an  hereditary  king  to  his  throne  and  the 
succession  of  an  hereditary  peer  to  nis  rank. 

The  distinction  between  a king  and  an  emperor  is  not 
\ery  clearly  defined.  Emperor  comes  from  iniperutor.  a 
title  used  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  empire.  Wlien 
that  umpire  became  divid(^d.cach  sovereign,  that  ofthe  West 
and  that  of  the  East,  called  himself  an  om]HTor.  These 
emperors  claimed  a kind  of  supremnev  over  other  sovcreign«. 
The  emperor  of  Germany  was  regarded  as  a kind  of  sucivssor 
to  the  emperors  of  the  ^est,  and  tho  enqKjror  of  R ii+sia  (w  ho 
wa.s  and  is  ofien  called  the  Czar),  is,  with  les.spreicn»ion  to 
the  honour,  sometimes  spoken  ofa.s  successor  to  the  emperor 
of  the  East.  But  we  sneak  of  the  emperor  of  Chino,  wher^ 
emperor  is  clearly  nothing  more  than  king,  and  we  use 
emperor  rather  than  king  onl^'  out  of  regard  to  the  vast 
extent  of  his  dominions.  Kapoleon  calhd  himself  an 
emperor;  and  we  sometimes  speak  of  the  British  empire. 
[Emprror  ] 

The  word  hug  is  of  pure  Teutonic  origin,  and  is  fuuml 
slightly  varied  in  its  literal  elements  m most  of  flic  laii- 
Kuaees  which  arc  sprung  from  the  Teutonic  The  French, 
Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Portuguese,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  chosen  to  continue  the  use  of  the  I.*lin  word 
rex,  only  slightly  varying  the  orthography  according  to  the 
analogies  of  cacfi  particular  language.  King,  traced  to  its 
origin,  seems  to  denote  one  to  whom  superior  knowledge 
had  given  superior  power,  allied,  o.s  it  seems  to  be.  to  kn<nt, 
eon,  can;  but  on  the  etymology,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  rcmole  origin  of  the  wonl,  different  opinions  have  l>een 
hold,  and  tho  question  may  still  be  considered  undetor- 
mined. 

There  arc  two  or  three  other  words  employed  to  designate 
tho  sovereigns  of  particular  states,  in  using  which  we  a<lupt 
the  word  which  the  (K-iqilc  of  those  states  use.  instead  of  the 
word  king.  Tlius  there  is  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Dry  of 
Algiers,  and  the  grand  Sultan.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  very  litniletl  powers  are  given  to  one  nersun,  who  is 
elected  .to  eiijov  them  fora  short  period  with  the  title  of 
President.  A itegeni  is  a temporary  king. 

A personage  in  whom  such  extraordinary  powers  have 
been  vested  must  of  necessity  have  h.id  ver)’  much  to  do 
with  the  progress  and  welfare  of  particular  nations,  and 
with  the  progress  of  human  society  at  large.  When  held  by 
a {person  of  a tyrannical  turn  of  mind,  they  might  be  made 
use  of  to  repress  all  that  was  great  and  generous  in  the 
musses  who  were  governed,  and  to  introduce  among  them  all 
the  svils  and  uii'*eries  uf  slaveiy.  Pusscsseil  by  a person  of 
an  ambitions  spirit,  they  might  introduce  unnecessary  quar- 
relling among  nations  to  open  the  way  for  conquest,  so  that 
whole  nations  might  suffer  for  the  gratification  of  the  j»er- 
sonal  ambition  of  ono.  The  lover  of  |H'ace  and  truth,  and 
human  improvement  ami  security,  may  have  found  in  the 
pi>SM.‘ssion  of  kmgly  power  the  means  ox  benefiting  a people 
to  an  extent  that  might  satisfy  the  most  benevolent  heart. 
But  It  must  now  by  the  long  experience  of  mankind  have 
become  sufficiently  apparent  that  fur  the  king  himsi-lf  and 
for  his  jMKipIo  it  is  best  that  there  should  be  strong  checks 
in  the  frame  of  society  on  tho  mere  personal  and  private 
disposition  of  kings,  in  tho  forms  of  courts  ofjusliec,  coun- 
cils, parliaments,  and  other  bodies  or  single  )>er.-tons  who^u 
concurrence  must  bo  obtained  before  anythifig  is  undertaken 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  community  are  extensively  in- 
volved. In  most  countries,  os  in  England,  there  arc  con- 
trolling jwwere  such  a«  these,  and  even  in  countries  in  which 
the  executive  and  legislative  power  arc  nominally  in  some 
ono  \wrson  abMilntely,  the  acts  uf  that  |iersi>n  arc  virtually 
controlled,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
a power  constantly  increasing  as  the  facilities  of  comniaiii- 
caiiuii  and  the  knowledge  ofa  )>eople  advance. 

Xoiliiiig  can  lie  more  various  than  the  constitutional 
checks  in  different  states  on  the  kingly  power,  or,  as  it  i-> 
more  usually  called  in  Knglaml.  the  royal  ;>rprogobtv.  Such 
a subject  must  be  jwssed  over  in  an  article  of  confined  liuriU 
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siicli  as  lliU  must  bo,  elso  iu  sixiakiiig  of  tho  kJn^'ly  dignity 
it  might  have  boon  proper  to  exhibit  how  diversely  power  is 
distributed  in  different  states,  each  having  at  its  head  a 
king,  iiut  the  subject  must  nut  bo  dismissed  without  a few 
observations  oil  the  kinglv  ofllcc  (now  by  hereditary  descent 
discharged  by  a queen)  [QuKBNi,  as  it  exists  among  our- 
selvex 

The  dawn  of  (he  English  kingly  power  is  to  bo  jKirceived 
in  the  wtublishiuont  of  Egbert,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  as  king  of  tho  English.  Ilis  family  is  illustrated 
by  tho  talents  and  virtues  of  Altrerl,  and  (he  peaceful- 
ness and  piety  of  Edward.  On  his  death  there  ensued  a 
struggle  I'nriho  succession  between  the  representative  of  the 
l>aiush  kings,  who  for  awhdo  had  usurped  upon  the  pos- 
terity of  Egbert,  and  William  then  duke  of  Normandy.  It 
ended  with  the  success  of  W'lUiaiii. 

This  is  genotally  rcganled  os  a kind  of  new  beginning  of 
iho  race  of  English  kings,  for  William  was  but  remotely 
allied  lu  any  of  (he  Saxon  kings.  In  his  descendants  tho 
kingly  otficc  has  ever  since  conlinuotl ; but  though  tho 
English  throne  is  liorcditary,  it  is  nut  Iiercditary  in  a sense 
perft'CtJy  absolute,  nor  does'  it  seem  to  have  been  ever  so 
tuiiiKidored.  For  when  llcnry  1.  was  dead,  leaving  only  a 
dttvghler.  uatued  Maud,  she  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne ; 
.and  when  Stephen  died,  his  son  did  not  succeed,  but  the  | 
crown  j^scil  to  the  son  of  Maud.  Again,  on  the  death  of ; 
Kichard  I.  a younger  brother  succceued,  to  the  exclusion  I 
of  the  son  and  daugliter  of  an  elder  broiher  deceaseil.  Then  i 
cns'-ieJ  a long  series  of  regular  and  undisputed  successions ; 
but  when  Richard  II.  was  deposed,  tho  crown  passed  to  liis  ' 
Cousin  Henry  of  Lancaster.  »ou  of  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of  i 
Edward  III.,  though  there  were  descendants  living  of  Lionel,  I 
duke  of  Claroncr^  who  was  older  than  John  among  the  I 
children  of  Edward  III,  When  the  rule  of  Henry  VI.  ! 
became  weak,  tho  issue  of  Lionel  advanced  their  claim.  i 
Tlic  struggle  was  lung  and  bloody.  It  ended  in  a kind  of , 
compromise,  the  chief  of  the  Lancastrian  party  taking  to  ' 
'Wife  the  heiress  of  the  Yorkists.  From  that  marriage  have  I 
sprung  all  the  later  sovereigns,  and  the  principle  of  here*  | 
ditary  succession  remained  undisturbed  till  the  reign  of' 
King  William  III.,  who  was  called  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  James  IE  when  an  art  w as  passed  excluding  i 
the  male  issue  of  James,  the  issue  of  his  sister  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  and  the  issue  of  his  auut  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  ' 
VI  nil  the  exception  of  her  youngest  daughter  tho  Frincess  | 
Sopliia  and  her  issue,  who  wero  Protestants.  On  tho 
death  of  (juocn  Anne  this  law  of  the  succession  took  effect ' 
ill  favour  of  King  George  I.,  son  of  the  Princess  Sophia.  I 

Now  the  heir  succeed  to  tho  throne  immediately  on  tho  | 
decease  of  his  preilecessor,  so  that  tho  king,  as  tho  phrase  ' 
is.  never  dicr.  But  it  is  suppu»ed  that  antiently  there  was  ' 
a short  intermission,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  royal  power  I 
was  not  possessed  till  there  had  been  some  kind  of  recog-  j 
iiitiou  on  the  part  of  the  people.  I 

At  the  coronation  of  Inc  king  ho  makes  oath  to  three  I 
tilings : — that  he  will  govern  according  to  law ; that  he  will 
c.tuse  Justice  to  be  administered ; and  tliat  he  will  maintain 
tbc  Proicjitant  church. 

His  )ieraon  is  sacred.  He  cannot  by  any  process  of  law 
be  called  to  account  for  any  of  his  acts.  His  concurrence  is 
necessary  to  every  legislative  enactment.  Hu  sends  em> 
bassics,  makes  treaties,  and  even  enters  into  wars  without 
any  previous  consultation  with  parliament  He  nominates 
the  Judges  and  the  other  high  omcers  of  state,  the  officers 
of  llic  army  and  navy,  the  governors  of  colonics  and  dc- 
Yi^itdcncies,  the  bishops,  deans,  and  some  other  dignitaries 
of  tho  church.  Ho  colls  parliament  together,  and  can  at 
his  pleasure  prorogue  or  dissolve  it  He  is  the  fountain  of 
honour all  Iiereditary  titles  are  derived  from  his  grant 
Ho  can  also  grant  privileges  of  an  inferior  kind,  such  as 
riirlits  of  cxidusivc  trading,  and  of  markets  and  fairs. 

This  is  but  a vory  slight  sketch  of  the  power  inherent  in 
the  kings  of  England;  but  the  exercise  of  any  or  oil  of 
these  powers  is  limitc<l  by  two  circumstances : first,  (he  king 
cannot  act  politically  w ithout  an  agent,  and  this  agent  is  not 

{irotectcd  by  that  irresponsibility  which  belongs  to  tho  king 
limself,  but  may  bo  brought  to  account  for  his  acU  if  he 
transgres-H  tho  law;  and,  secondly,  the  constant  necessity 
whiclk  arises  of  ap)ilying  to  parliament  for  supplies  of 
money  gi''cs  to  that  body  virtually  such  a control  over  the  ! 
exercise  of  the  royal  orcrogative,  as  amounts  to  a necessity  I 
of  obtaining  as  concurrence  in  any  public  measure  of  im*  i 
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KING,  WILLIAM,  born  1C50,  died  1/29,  a nativa 
of  Ireland,  and  n bishop  and  nflerwards  on  archbishop 
in  the  Irish  church.  He  is  the  autlior  of  (wo  works  on  sub* 
jects  of  deep  importance.  One  of  these,  ‘ The  Inventions  of 
Men  in  the  Worship  of  Gurl,'  was  intended  to  reconcile  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland  to  the  cpucopal  form  of  church 
order.  But  his  greater  work  is  his  treatise  on  that  difficult 
' subject  tho  Origin  of  Evil,  which  is  written  in  Latin.  His 
I great  object  is  to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  may  be 
accounted  for  consistently  with  still  acknowledging  that 
God  is  great  and  good.  These  works  excited  much  atten* 
tion  when  they  ap]>carod.  ami  the  latter  was  attacked  by 
two  eminent  foreigners,  Hajlc  and  Ixibiiitz,  to  whom  he 
made  no  reply.  But  he  loA  among  his  papers  notes  of 
answers  to  tlicir  arguments,  and  these  were  given  to  the 
world  after  bis  death  by  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
togetherwith  a translation  of  Uki  Ircatii^;  itself.  He  printed 
also  a sermon  on  the  consistency  of  Divino  Predestination 
and  Forc-knowle<ige  with  the  Freedom  of  Man's  Will. 

In  politics  liu  was  a true  friund  to  the  Rovulutioii.  He 
was  made  dean  of  St.  Fatrick's.  the  first  cunsiderablu  pieoo 
of  prercrincnt  which  he  enjoyed,  in  1688.  In  1691  bo  was 
made  bishop  of  Derry,  and  in  1702  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
He  wa.s  through  life  held  in  high  esteem  as  a man,  as  well 
as  in  his  character  of  a prelate  and  writer  on  theology. 

KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND  is  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  Australia,  not  far  from  the  soulh-we-stern  extremity 
of  that  continent,  in  35''  6'  -20"  S.  lat.  and  118''  l'  K.  long. 
It  consists  of  an  outer  sound  and  two  inner  basins  or  bar* 
hours,  which  are  perfectly  Imid-locked  atid  afford  every 
security  fur  ships.  Tho  northern  basin,  called  Oyster  Har* 
hour,  though  spacious,  is  full  of  shoals,  and  has  scarcely  water 
enough  to  allow  an  approach  to  the  beach : there  is  also 
a bar  of  sand  fronting  the  entrance,  which  has  never  more 
than  thirteen  feet  and  a half  of  water.  Tho  other  basin, 
called  Princc&s  Royal  Harbour,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sound;  vessels  of  a considerable  size  may  enter  it, 
and  ride  at  anchor  close  to  tho  shore  iu  perfect  security 
As  there  U no  harbour  within  a great  distance  of  it,  cither 
on  tho  southern  or  we^stem  coast  of  Australia,  which  offers 
such  advantages  ns  King  George's  Sound,  colonists  were 
sent  there  ffom  Sidney  as  early  us  1826,  and  this  settlement 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  colony  of  tho  Swan 
River,  which  was  setllod  at  a later  dale.  It  is  very  conve- 
niently iituateil  for  the  pur|ioscs  of  refreshment  and  refitting 
vessels  b<jund  to  Cook's  Land  (New  South  Wales)  and  Tas- 
mania (Van  Diemen's  Land),  and  is  fre<)ucntiy  resorted  to 
by  sealing  vessels.  Tho  neighbouring  ooast  to  the  eastward 
is  fringed  with  numerous  rocks  and  islands,  upon  which 
many  seals  of  the  black  furred  species  are  found.  The 
country  about  it  is  partly  billy  and  partly  level,  and  covered 
with  swamps ; it  is  of  moderate  fertility,  but  enjoys  a fine 
climate  and  a sufficiency  of  rain  for  all  the  purposes  of  ve- 
getation. The  natives  resemble  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sidney,  and  are  friendly  disposed  to  (he  settlers.  (Flin- 
ders ; Nind,  in  Journal  of  London  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  i.) 

KINGFISHERS,  Halcyonida,  a family  of  the  Fit$iros’ 
tr<d  tribe,  of  the  order  Intifsores,  or  Perching  Birds,  accord- 
ing to  tho  system  of  Mr.  Vigors.  [I.ssrssores.] 

In  Willughby's  'Ornithology,’  cilitcd  by  John  Ray,  tho 
'Kingfisher — Ispida  an  veterum  Alcvjn  f is  placed  at  the 
head  of  'Land-birds  that  feed  upon  Fish.’ 

Kay,  ill  his  * Synopsis,’  gives  the  bird  the  same  title 
ami  position;  but  tho  heading  varies  a little  from  that  of 
Wiilughby;  for  Ray  makes  the  Kingfisher  tho  first  of 
his  Aret  ' terretlrtt,  aqua*  frequenUuite$,  rotiri*  limgitf 
pittrivoTiS. 

Hrisson  arranged  the  Kingfishers  (Martin-pec^ew*)  in 
company  with  the  Todies,  as  the  two  genera  forming  the 
third  vieclion  of  his  fourteenth  order,  consisting  of  those 
birds  which  have  the  middle  of  the  three  anterior  loos 
united  to  tbc  external  one  up  to  the  third  Joint,  and  to  the 
internal  one  up  to  the  first. 

Liniimus  placed  tho  Kingfishers  under  his  order  Pic*e, 
between  Todu*  and  .\ferop*,  with  tho  generic  appellation  of 
Alcedij,  and  the  following  definition:— trigonal,  thick, 
straight,  and  long.  Tongue  fleshy,  very  short,  flat,  and 
acute,  feet  gressorial  in  roost.* 

Latham’s  second  order,  Pirtf,  is  divided  into  three  socticus 
Tlio  third  of  these  consists  of  birds  with  pessorial  feet, 
and  consists  of  thcMotmots,  theUorabilU,  the  Kingfishers 
the  Todies,  and  the  Bco-caters. 

I Lacepdde’s  thirteenth  subdivision  consists  of  birds  whoM 
Vol.  2UU.-2  Q 
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ixluriial  U>c»  ate  umloil  almost  llireui;nnut  tlieir  Icnglh 
•iYdttfWw) ; l'«  seventeenth  ortlcr  (nliicb,  with  the  six- 1 
■tjetith.  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  umi  twentieth,  comes  under  I 
this  sulxltvtsien),  ceusisU  of  the  (jenera  Atceilu  atid 

^ The  tenth  and  last  family  of  M.  Dunifril's  second  order 
( Htarereauj)  cottsisU  of  the  Tenuintlrrt  or  Lfplwhamfha^. 
It  contains  tnativ  genera,  the  Kingfishers,  the  Todies,  the 
Bee-eaters.  tl»  ilumminj  birtls,  the  Creepers,  the  Hoo- 
put's,  &0. 

The  fourth  owlor  in  Uw  melluMi  of  M.  Mcyur  comprise* 
llie  genera  }terof}4f  ami  Aicedo  only. 

miner's  Ambw\Uttre»  form  hU  second  onl«jr.  the  lln»t 
division  of  whU-h.  Ibe  sixth  i«  rcUlum  to  llio  conieculivo 
numbers,  is  termed  Angulirostres.  This  division  compre- 
hends the  genera  Afeedo  and  MerojfS  only.  U is  preceded 
by  the  Syndactyli,  the  last  division  of  his  Ursl  order, 
Scansor€9,  and  lire  Syndactyli  consist  but  of  one  genus. 
(ialhula.  It  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Hu»j)ensi ; 
and  Trochitu*  is  the  only  genus  of  this  division. 

Cuvier’s  SyndartyUn,  the  fifth  division  of  his  second 
order,  Paitereaux.  comprise  the  genera  Merop*,  Prionitet^ 
(MotraoU),  Aicedo,  Ceyx,  Todus,  and  Buccro*. 

M.  V'leillol  makes  the  Sylvicola  the  second  order  in  his 
arrangement.  The  second  tribe  of  this  order  (Aniiodaclyli) 
is  made  up  of  iiumerovis  families.  The  twenty-fourth  con- 
sists of  the  ^-caters  and  Kingfishers.  It  is  immcdiatoly 
jitecodcd  by  the  Epoi^xidett,  and  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  Antriades  {Bupicolay,  the  iweiitv-sixth  tPnomte4)  con- 
sisting of  the  Motmots  and  6'a/«o  (llornbills). 

Tlic  Alcyon$,  the  seventh  onler  of  M.  Temminck,  consist 
of  the  Boc-eaters.  the  Kingfishers  (Martin-pccheuny,  and  the 
King-hunters  {Martin-cJiasscurt). 

In  the  methml  of  M.  de  Blainvillc  his  Samaoret  are 
divided  into  the  HHerodactyles,  the  Zy^odactyU*.  and  the 
Syndactylca.  Aicedo  (Lion.)  is  the  representative  of  the 
latter.  In  the  method  of  the  same  soolugist,  as  developed 
by  M.  Lhenninier,  the  Kingfishora  (3Jftir/in-pccA«<r#— 
Aicedo,  Linn.)  are  placed  in  the  first  or  normal  subclass, 
and  form  the  thirteenth  family,  coming  between  Merapa 
and  Bucerot. 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  hU  paper  ‘ On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  tlie  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,’  obser^'es.  that  if 
the  genus  Todua  of  authors  be  examined  with  reference  to 
its  general  affinities,  an  intimate  resemblance  will  be  found 
between  it  and  the  succeeding  group  of  Halcyonidce ; since 
the  only  species  known  when  be  wrote  exhibits  the  exact 
representation  of  a Kingfisher,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shorter  and  more  depress^  bill.  He  is  of  opinion  that  we 
are  thus  conducted  to  the  Halcyon  of  Mr.  Swainson,  a genus 
which  be  thinks  extremely  distinct  and  wull>clefine(i  (regret- 
ting howerer— and  with  justice— that  the  name  had  not 
been  retained  for  that  group  of  the  &mily  which  includes 
the  European  KingflslMr,  the  bird  known  to  the  antients 
under  that  name),  and  from  that  genus  to  the  Dacelo  of 
Dr.  Leech,  until,  in  the  more  slender  bill  of  Aicedo,  is 
found  an  approaching  conformity  to  the  inure  dclicately- 
shaped  bills  of  the  succeeding  family  of  Merot/idee.  In  the 
group  of  Halcyonida  he  places  ine  Gatitma  of  Brisson, 
whicn,  though  distinguished  from  the  groups  of  which  Mr. 
Vigors  is  treating  by  its  sygodactvlo  feet,  and  as  such 
arranged  by  modern  writers  among  ttio  true  Scaruoree,  xru, 
Mr.  Vigors  observes  in  continuation,  originally  includoi).  in 
the  genus  Aicedo  by  that  great  master  of  natural  affinities, 
Linnsus,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  the  general  struc- 
ture and  economy  ofboth  groups.  Horo  Mr.  vigors  thinks 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  plac'ed,  if  wc  look  to  natural  affi- 
nity rather  than  the  strict  metates  of  artificial  arrangement ; 
ana  with  it  he  fancies  may  bo  placed  some  apparently  con- 
terminous groups.  Capita  of  Vieillot,  and  some  of  its  afiini- 
ties,  &c.,  of  which  the  toes  are  equally  disposed  in  pairs. 
The  relationship  of  all  to  the  true  Sctm»<yrea  may,  he  snys, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  of  that  tendency 
which  opposite  sides  of  a circle  of  affinity  generally  evince 
to  approach  each  other.  The  very  difference  however  be- 
tween the  feet  of  Aicedo  and  (utlOula  (which  two  groups, 
at  the  same  time,  he  adds,  it  must  bo  remarked,  agree  more 
intimately  in  every  particular  of  the  leg  and  foot,  except 
the  scaiisorial  dis\>ositivm  of  the  t<>es,  than  Gnthnfa  accords 
with  any  of  the  Seansorea  in  the  same  characters)  is  lost  in 
a species  of  Galbulu  which  Mr.  Vigors  had  lately  inspected 
from  Brazil,  where  one  of  the  hind  (tK>»  is  wanting,  ami 
wLioru  Ihu  foot  thus  exactly  correbroud.s  with  that  of  the 


throe  toed  IIalcyotiid<x,  or  the  genus  Ceyx  of  M.  Lac^pWe, 
The  singular  and  beautiful  species  of  the  LinniEan  Aicedo, 
llie  Ternaie  A'if»,g/hAer,  which  Mr.  Vigors  characterises  us 
a genus  under  tho  natuo  of  Tanysiptera,  shows,  in  hw  opi- 
nion, thu  equal  approxiiuatioii  of  that  genus  to  Gultnila, 
and  a deviation  from  its  own  type,  its  tail  deserting  tho 
shortened  character  of  that  of  tlic  true  Kingfisher,  and 
assuming  thu  l(4)igthem'd  and  graduated  conformation  of 
the  samu  member  in  thu  Pitradiae  Jacatnar  and  the  other 
long-tailed  GaibuUt.  Havmguowarrivcdatthe  la.itfamily 
of  the  trilie,  Mr.  Vigors  directs  us  to  toik  fur  that  connect- 
ing atliiiity  which  will  lead  us  back  to  that  other  family  of 
it  with  w hich  he  commenced  his  observations.  Here  again, 
he  remarks,  the  uuivcrsally-acknowledgud  relationship  be- 
tween the  Halcyonid4X  and  the  Meropidai  leaves  him 
iiuthing  to  observe.  He  refers  to  the  grailually-altciuiatcd 
bills  of  Alceilo  and  Galtmla,  and  the  mcroasing  length  of 
the  tail  iii  the  latter  genus,  os  soneiiiug  down  the  differ- 
ences by  which  these  families,  uuilud  by  general  habits  and 
economy,  alone  appear  to  be  scpanitud.  Thus  the  circular 
succession  of  affinities  by  whicii  the  tribe  of  Puairoatreg 
returns  into  itself  appears  to  Mr.  Vigors  to  bo  complete. 

The  fifth  and  la«t  family  of  M.  I.,atrciUu'8  second  order 
(PaasereauT)  consists  of  tfiu  Boe-eaters,  MolmoU-,  Todu**, 
Kingfishers,  the  genus  Ceyx.  and  thu  Honibills.  Tho 
fourth  family  coraprUos  the  Tenuirostres,  and  the 
torea{Urimpeurs)f\>T\x\  thu  onler  which  immeilmlcly  follows 
the  Passereaux. 

The  Pnn<*e  of  Musignano  (C.  L-  Bonaparte),  in  his  ‘Ta- 
bclU  analitiea  do’  Gonori’ (i?)«’CcAfo  iS’27), 

li.akc's  the  lril>c  Ambuiulores  immediately  follow  the  tribo 
Scanfore*.  The  first  family  of  the consists  of 
the  genera  Aicedo  and  Merofn. 

In  M.  LeiMJii's  ‘ Projet’  the  third  tribe  iSyndaciyleay  of 
the  first  Older.  Imeai>orea  or  Scanaorea  (Grimpeurs),  iii- 
chidus  four  families,  in  the  following  order:— i/ern/uiirz*, 
Hnlcyonidte  (Ahyoneus),  ItupicolnUe  (Hupicul^es),  ami 
Bucendte. 

In  the  ‘ Table  Mclhodiquo.’  at  the  end  of  his  * Manuel,* 
he  makes  the  family  Mer’>ptiUc  comprise  the  genera  Mcrvj)s, 
Aicedo,  Dacelo,  Ceyx,  Syma,  T^xliramphtsa,  Momotua,  ami 
Bureroa. 

Mr.  Eytun,  in  his  arrangement,  published  in  his  * History 
of  the  Rarer  Species  of  British  Bird.s  (1B.)6),  makes  his 
fourth  family  {Tenuiroatrea,  Cuv.)  of  his  second  otAcziPus- 
aerea,  Linn.)  consist  of  three  divisions  ; — 1st,  the  Aniaodae- 
iyli,  Temm.;  2nd,  the  Syndacfyli,  Cuv.;  and  3nl,  llie 
Alcyones,  Tcmra.  The  latter  dinsion  contains  the  genus 
Aicedo,  Ray,  whilst  Mcrof>a  is  arranged  under  the  Syn^ 
dartyli. 

Mr.  Swaitwon,  in  the  1st  volume  of  his  ‘ Clas'^ificalion  of 
Birds  ' (1636),  when  treating  of  the  Syndactyle  foot,  allows 
the  term  to  be  gootl,  if  limitod  to  such  feet,  with  united 
toes,  aa  are  of  a diferent  formation  to  all  othera,  and  wouhl 
not,  even  if  the  toes  were  free,  come  under  anv  of  the  defi- 
nitions which  he  had  previously  given.  Such  a form  of  foot, 
ho  says,  will  bo  found  in  the  genera  Afmi^wand  con- 

taining the  Bee-eaters  and  Kingfishers,  to  whose  feet,  'ptxr 
excellence'  \n'-  limits  the  term  Syndoctyle.  ‘The  habits 
of  these  two  groups,’  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  ‘as  far  as 
concerns  the  use  of  their  feet,  are  nearly  the  same,  for  iu 
neither  are  these  members  ever  employed  but  to  rest  the 
body.  The  Kingfisher  watches  patiently  from  a fi.\ed 
station,  generally  a naked  twig  overhanging  the  water,  for 
such  fish  as  come  within  its  reach,  and  then,  after  a time, 
(lies  to  another  station,  where  it  alights  end  remains.  The 
feet,  from  not  being  used  for  walking  or  standing,  arc  con- 
sequently very  small,  and  the  toes  imperfectly  developed ; 
there  tire  three  in  fh>nt  and  one  behind,  but  two  of  the 
ffirmer  might  be  almost  reckoned  as  only  one,  since  they  arc 
united  together  even  to  the  commencement  of  their  re- 
spective claws;  the  inner  too  is  not  half  the  length  of  tho 
others,  and  seems  rudimentary  : it  bos  a claw,  ana  is  rather 
more  detachetl  at  its  lip  than  the  other  two ; in  some,  as 
in  the  three-toed  Kingfishers,  this  inner  toe  disappears. 
Tho  hinder  toe  is  >ery  short,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the 
inner  one ; thu  scal^  of  the  whole  foot  arc  so  thin  and 
transparent  thot  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  in  tho  small 
species  by  the  naked  eye.  Those  who  have  seen  so  much 
of  the  true  Kingfishers,  scarce  in  F.ngland,  hut  so  cum- 
mon  tn  Tropical  America,  know  that  they  never  perch  upon 
nn^  other  than  small  or  slender  hraricht.'s;  and  this  wc  may 
iiilui*  (rum  the  shape  of  tho  foot.  The  two  outer  anterior 
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toes  are  very  long,  so  that  they  would  completely  clasp  two- 
thirds  of  the  cifcumfcronce  of  a small  hraiich,  ihe  other 
third  being  embraced  by  the  hinder  toe.  This  fact  is  further 
cunRrmed  by  the  unusual  (latiicss  of  the  soles  of  all,  and  by 
the  acuteness  of  llio  claws,  which,  from  being  but  slightly 
curved,  would  not  ujwn  a small  branch  come  into  contact 
with  tbo  wood;  the  union  of  the  three  anterior  toes,  by 
producing  considerable  breadth  of  sole,  gives  an  unusual 
degree  of  steadiness  to  tlie  bird,  highW  conducive  to  its  re- 
mHiniug  verv  long  in  one  position.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
foot  of  the  kingfisher,  which  at  first  appears  so  very  inipor- 
fect.  nml  so  lotaliy  useless  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  that 
which  is  most  of  all  suited  to  the  habiu  and  the  wants  of 
the  birrl.  The  Bco-eaters,  like  the  Swallows,  feed  upon  the 
wing,  yet,  unlike  those  birds,  they  never  perch  upon  the 
ground  ; at  least  wo  can  affirm  this  of  the  European  species 
{MeropM  Apiaster),  w'hich  visits  the  island  of  Sicily  every 
year  in  great  numbers,  and  remains  for  near  a month,  on  its 
passage  from  Africa  to  middle  and  southern  Europe. 
During  this  period  wc  have  sought  for  many  years  every 
opportunity  of  detecting  these  birds  in  their  resting  position, 
but  nover  were  successful  in  finding  them  otherwise  than 
on  the  tops  of  the  olive-trees,  where  they  rest  immovable 
until  they  again  dart  off  for  another  long  excursion.  It  is 
indeed  obvious  that  they  could  not  walk,  few  thoir  feet  are 
much  the  same  os  the  Wood  Kingfishers  {Dac^h),  with 
this  only  difference,  that  the  three  anterior  toes  are  divided 
the  whole  length  of  their  last  joint,  the  scales  being  rather 
more  conspicuou.<.’ 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work  Mr.  8wainson 
speaks  of  the  Halcyonidtc,  or  Kingfishers,  os  obviously  con- 
nected with  the  Meropidtr,  next  to  which  he  arranges  them. 
These  comprise,  ho  observes,  several  well-marked  genera, 
freeing  among  themselves  in  the  great  length  of  their  hill 
and  in  theextremeshortnessof  ibcirfeet.  These  characters, 
he  adds,  it  is  true,  belong  also  to  the  true  Bcc-eatcr ; but  a 
remarkable  difference  in  economy  is  developed  in  the  King- 
fisher. ' We  have  seen,’  continues  Mr.  Su'ainson,  * that  thu 
Goat.suckers,  ShwUows,  and  Bee-eatocs  traverse  the  air  to 
search  after  and  pursue  their  prey;  their  wings  are  consc- 
quentlyadapled  for  long  and  continued  flight;  but  the 
family  before  us  have  a different  economy,  and  therefore  a 
different  organisation.  The  whole  of  the  genera  are  seden* 
(ary,  tratefung  fur  their  food  from  a fixed  station,  which 
tlioy  only  quit  as  soon  as  their  prey  approaches  sufficiently 
near  to  come  within  the  sweep  of  their  wings:  if  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  first  attack,  they  do  not  pursue  tlioir  game, 
but  return  again  to  their  post,  and  patiently  wait  for  an- 
other luckless  straggler ; if  (heir  first  attack  is  successful, 
tliey  return  with  ilieir  victim  to  the  same  station,  and  then 

{irocecd  to  swallow  it.  Everyone  knows  that  these  arc  the 
labiis  of  the  European  Kingfisher  (Alcedn  ixpida),  and 
travellers  affirm  that  the  Kinghunters  ^Halryon^  mirsue  ' 
the  same  method  in  the  forests  of  the  Old  World.  Rut  it 
lias  unfurtunatcly  hapMnc\)  that  systematic  naturalists 
totally  unacquainted  wim  the  natural  habits  of  the  other 
gcncra(ncariy  all  of  which  are  cooflned  to  Tropical  America) 
have  fancied  they  were  climbing-birds,  and  have  conse- 
quently placed  them  in  other  orders  wliose  organisation  and 
economy  are  widely  ditTorent  Thus  UteJaramars,  in  the 
liegne  Animal^  are  placed  after  the  Mumbills,  and  the  , 
Puff-birds  {Tamaiia)  are  associated  with  tiie  Cuckoos.' 

Thu  following  citaracters  are  assigned  by  Mr.  fiwainson 
to  the  H(dcyom<Lp : — 

Wivgt  rounderl.  not  formed  for  rapid  flight.  Fi^et  very 
feeble.  Toes  in  pairs. 

And  he  makes  the  family  consist  of  the  following  genera 
and  subgcnera:— Genus  Tamatio«  comprising  iVimutfa, 
Cnv. ; Capito,  VioilL;  Lypomix^  Wagler;  Motuxtsa, 
Vieill.;  and  BnxchypeUa^  Sw'. — Genus  Haleyen,  Sw.,  includ- 
ing Dacilo,  Leach ; Halcyon,  8w. ; Syma,  Lesson : Todi’ 
rtimphtu.  Lesson : and  Ceyx,  Lac^pMe. — Genus  Alcedo, 
Linn.,  comprehending  Upi^  Sw. ; Thnyaiptcra, 

Vigors ; and  Alcyone,  Sw. — <3enus  Lamprotila,  Sw. — Genus 
Galbula,  Linn.  (Brisson,  we  suppose,  is  mount ; Linnaeus  has 
no  such  genus). 

Taraatia.  (Puff-Birds.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  straight,  compressed.  Noatrih 
defended  by  long,  stiff,  incurved  feathers  and  bristles. 
Riclua  strongly  bristled.  Toes  vorsatilc,  as  in  Cuculua 
(Swainson). 

Under  the  article  Barbets,  vol.  iii.,  p,  434.  the  reader 
will  fiad  a figure  of  rumofta  mxrorhynchoa,  and  Mr.  Swain- 


son’s  description  of  thekabitsof  X\\oPuff-birdx'\n  general.  In 
Itis  ‘ Classification  of  Birds,'  vol.  ii..  the  same  aiiihor  stales 
that  the  Hermit  Birds  {Monaaaa)  have  similar  habits,  and 
frequently  rise  up  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  make  a swoop, 
and  return  again  to  their  former  station. 

The  subgciiera  he  characterises  as  follows - 

Tiiwflria — moderate,  thick,  conic ; the  tip  btil  slightly 
bonl.  Tail  narrow.  Conirostral  ( 7*.  maculata,  ‘ Braz.  Birds, 
pi.  11.) 

Capito. — Bill  long ; the  tip  abruptly  bent,  so  a-;  to  form  a 
hook.  TVnV  narrow,  Dentirosiral.  (C. ‘Brazil.  Birds,' 
pL  II;  C-  aomnolentua.  Ib.,  pi.  9.) 

Lyptornic.^Bill  moderate,  defended  by  very  long  bristles. 
Both  mandibles  nearly  equal.  Wings  very  sliort.  rmimU-d. 
Tail  narrow.  Temurosiraf.  (L.  striata, ' Brazil.  Bird‘S, 'id.  34  ; 
L.rubicula,  Ib.,  pi.  25.) 

Monaaaa.—Rilt  as  in  Ly/iornf.r,  withonUhebaialbrisiles, 
but  with  short  setaceous  feathers.  Wings  short.  Tail 
lengthened,  and  very  broad.  Srnnsorial.  {M.  hwi'ps, 
‘ Brnz.  Birds,’  pi.  12.) 

Bruchijpetes. — Hill  as  in  Lypomi.r,  but  shorter,  higher, 
and  more  curred;  the  margins  greatly  inflexed.  Wings 
long.  Tail  short  and  even.  Fissirostral.  {B.  tenebrosu, 
‘Braz.  Birds,’ pi.  35.) 

Gmgraphienl  distribution. — All  these  arc  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World. 

Halcyon. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  long,  very  straight,  cylindrical ; 
the  sides  widened  ; the  base  more  or  less  depressed ; gonya 
ascending.  Feet  syndaclyle.  (Swainson.) 

The  following  suVgenora  are  thus  characterized  : — 

Dacrfo.— Margin  of  the  upper  mandible  considerably  .s 
nuaicd  near  the  lip.  Wings  lengthened;  the  quilU  slightly 
mucronate.  Tarsus  covered  with  rough  scales.  Australian 
range.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Dacelo  giganlsa.  While’s  ‘ Voy.,’  pL  2.  (Sw. 

Dr.  Leach  thus  describes  Dacelo  gigantea,  the  Gigantic 
Daceloj  Alcedo  gigantea  of  Latham,  Alcedo  fusca  of  Gine 
lin.  Borfv  olive-brown,  beneath  whitish ; tail  banded  with 
black  aiid  ferruginous,  tho  (ip  white;  upper  mandiblo 
blackislr,  under  one  whitish  with  a blackish  base,  Male, 
with  its  head  slig^luly  crested,  tho  crest  fuscous ; legs  yel- 
low; belly  bandM  with  blackish.  Female,  with  tbo  crown 
of  tho  head  brown,  without  a crest ; legs  brown,  (Zoo/. 
Misc.,  voL  2.) 


DMelopfUtM.  : 


Locality.— T>x.  Leach  gives  New  Holland  os  the  habitat, 
where,  he  adds,  it  is  a very  common  bird ; and  he  says  that 
it  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Gigantic  or  Great  Broun 
Kin^sher.  la  Gweenor  Phillip's  ‘ Voyage  to  Botany  Bay* 
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(Lend.  410,,  1789'.  the  Great  Brotm  King/isher  is  described 
at  lengtl^witii  the  observatiun  that  ihoie  birds  vary  much, 
the  cufuurs  being  more  or  -riHuuit,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  tail  is  statea  to  bu  u holly  barred  with  white  and  black, 
and  the  legs  brown  or  blackish.  The  species  is  there  said 
to  inhabit  various  places  in  the  SouthSeos,  being  pretty  com- 
mon in  New  Guiiieo;  but  the  specimen,  from  which  the 
figure  given  in  the  work  was  taken,  was  sunt  from  Port 
Jackson,  where  it  is  said  to  be  nut  unfrcquontly  met  with. 
It  is  the  ‘Laughing  Jackass'  of  IhccolonistsofSvdney ; and 
cuch'umia  uf  the  natives,  according  to  Lesson,  who  says  it  i.t 
veiy  common  on  the  banks  of  Fiah  River,  where  he  killed 
a great  number. 

Halcyon. — liiU  long,  straight,  broad,  nearly  quadrangu- 
lar ; culmen  slightl?  inclining  towards  the  tip,  near  winch 
the  margin  is  slightly  sinuatcu;  gape  smooth.  H'ings  broad, 
short,  rounded.  Taj/ very  short,  /ve/ syudactjle ; scales 
of  the  tar$ug  obsolete.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Halcym  cinmmomina,  fSw.) 

The  generic  character  above  given  appears  in  Mr.  Suuiii- 
Bon's  * Classification  of  Birds.'  In  his  * Zoological  lllu-stra- 
lions'  (1st  series),  he  stales  that  the  two  uxtromo  i>oinls  of 
tliiTercnrc  in  the  Linnman  Kingfisliers  ere  seen  in  Alcedo 
iejiida  and  A.  ^iganlea^  ' the  lust  of  which  has  been  made 
into  the  genus  Dacelo.  It  will  noverllieless  be  found  that 
from  among  the  bints  left  in  the  old  genus  there  are  a 
great  number  (of  which  indcod  this  bird.  Halcyon  cinna- 
momim/r,  as  it  is  there  named,  * is  a striking  uxamnle  *), 
which  are  much  nearer  allied  to  Dacelo  than  to  Alcedo, 
where  they  now  stand.  It  will  appear  therefore  more  nqlu- 
ral  to  consider  UiUeyon  and  iMuelo  as  one  genus,  which 
may  be  called  by  eitbor  name,  but  which  must  be  disiin- 
guished  by  the  characters  herein  given  to  Halcyon,  iiias> 
much  as  the  generic  definition  of  Daceh  (fuunwd  on  one 
bird)  will  be  fdund  loo  restricted  to  compreliend  all.' 

Mr.  Swainson  then  proceeds  to  give  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  ‘f/u/c^onc/nnumoimm/i, Cinnamon  Crab-eater,' from 
abird  in  the  po^scssion  of  Mr.  Leadbcatcr,  by  whom  it  was 
received  from  New  Zealand,  and  who  gave  Mr.  Swain- 
son the  opportunity  of  publishing  his  figure  and  descrip- 
tion. 

Total  length  ten  inches ; bill  two  and  a half  from  the 
gape,  and  one  and  a half  from  the  nostrils;  the  tip  of  llic 
upper  mandible  with  a slight  inclination  downwards,  and 
witli  an  appcaranco  of  a notch  ; tho  whole  head,  neck,  and 
under  plumage  of  a delicate  fawn  colour ; under  wing 
covers  the  same;  the  remaining  upper  plumage  with  tho 
wings  and  tail  changeable  blue-grecu ; cars  sea-green  and 
dusky  united  lo  a narrow  black  luiohal  collar;  wings  four 
inches  long,  and  the  tail,  which  is  even,  three  and  a quar- 


Buejoo  cisuBtomliu,  (Swalniua.) 


ter;  tho  hind  head  is  slightly  crested,  And  tho  feet  paVo^ 
brown.’  tSw.) 

N B.  Tho  sub-genns  ffu/ryon.as  given  in  Mr.  Swainson'a 
‘ Classification  of  Birds,'  vol.  n..  consists  of  many  species,  and 
husa  wide  geographical  distribution  in  the  Old  World. 

Syma. — Hill  long,  enlarged  at  the  base,  compressed  and 
thin  on  the  sides  towards  its  extremity,  upper  mandible 
slightly  curved  fVom  tho  base  to  the  point  (which  is  ^e^y 
sharp),  and  longer  than  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  cari- 
nalttd  below  amt  convex,  and  very  shaiqi  at  its  point,  which 
is  I^ged  in  tho  groove  (rainurc)  of  the  upper  mandible  ; 
edges  of  both  umndibles  furnishnl  for  Iwo-tliirdsof  iheii* 
length  with  sharp  serrated  teeth,  strong  and  numerous,  and 
directed  from  before  backwards.  Lower  space  urutiml  the 
eve  naked.  Thirl  and  fourth  quills  c(|^ual.  loivg,  the  first 
siiort.  Tarei  moderate,  tho  three  anterior  united,  the 
external  toe  shortest,  sliort.  Tbi/ moderate  with 

unequal  feathers  to  the  number  of  ten  great  ones,  and  twrv 
external  Mtiall  ones.  (Lesson.) 

Example,  Syma  Toroioro,  ; Alcedo  ruflee^i*, 

Description.’^Lm^th  seven  inehes  from  the  tip  of  thi- 
bill  lo  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  liUl  two  inches  ftnjui 
the  commissure  to  the  point,  and  the  tail  twenty-seven 
lines.  Colour. — Bill  entirely  of  a brilliant  golden  yellow  ;■ 
head  and  cheeks  of  a bright  uniform  cinnamon  yelipwr 
separated  by  a brighter  tint  in  the  form  of  a collar  from 
the  raanile  (manteau)  by  two  spots  of  a deep  black,  which 
do  not  entirely  unite  upon  the  neck.  Anmnd  the  eye  a 
black  circle ; feathers  of  the  inantlo  vclvct-black,  those  of 
the  u'ing-coverts  uniform  hlue-grecn,  rump  bright  green  ; 
quills  brown  within  and  bordered  with  metallic  greenish 
externally  ; tail-feathers  equal,  of  a rather  deep-blue  above 
and  brown  below.  Throat  of  a light  but  very  clear  yel- 
lowish, which  becomes  deeper  on  the  sides  of  the  belly  ami> 
breast,  to  bccutne  lighter  and  pass  into  whitish  on  the  iiIkIu- 
men  (bos-ventre).  Feet  rather  strong,  of  a bright  ytdiow 
nails  black.  (l.<esson.) 

M.  Lesson,  who  c.slabUshed  (his  genus,  states  that  it 
haunts  the  hanks  uf  the  sea,  among  the  Mangroves — pii/c- 
luvier* — (Bruguiera).  He  sa}s  that  it  skims  (he  shorca 
(grilves)  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  as  it  (lies  the  small  fishes 
which  its  stronKly  dehtilated  bill  secures.  He  also  observed 
many  individuals  skimming  in  their  (light  the  waters  of  the 
small  streams  which  are  discharged  into  the  harbour  of 
Don'ry  at  New  Guinea,  and  he  says  that  tho  Papuans  uanie« 
the  bird  ‘ loroloro,*  doubtless  from  its  cry. 

Todirni/if  hat. — Hill  straight  (the  lower  mandiblo  \erw 
slightly  swollen  or  convex),  very  much  depre?>sed,  wvdeV 
than  it  is  high,  without  anyarc/if,  tho  mandibles  cqua\,  ob- 
tuse at  the  end  and  flaticned,  tho  edges  being  entirely 
smooth.  NosiriU  basal,  the  fissui'O  oblique  and  hardly  ap- 
parent, bordered  by  the  frontal  fealbers.  ff'lnst  short, 
rounded;  first  quill  shortest,  and  thv  fourth  longest.  Toil 
long,  the  feathers  equal,  and  tv,(,)yo  in  number.  Tursi 
clongaletl,  moderate,  and  reticut  nted.  (IjC^n.) 

Geographical  DistributioH  and  HaHUofToditamphus.’— 
M.  Lesson,  who  esiablishud  this  natural  group,  stales  ihnl 
they  live  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  Hey  inhabit 
the  woods,  and  perch  a’. most  constantly  on  the  cocoa-palms 
(Cocoticr^).  Their  n'jurishment  is  only  composed  of  ^mall 
flies  Imoucherotie),  v ^iph  they  seiw?  when  the  insects  come 
to  pilch  on  the  ‘spaihes  charged  with  the  flowers  of  tho- 
palm,  The  Iw'  anders  name  them  0-tatarc.  They  wore 
sacred  birds, c ^ wa.s  forbidden  to  kill  them  under  severe 
penalties,  '^pheir  skins  were  ofTeretl  to  the  great  god  Oro. 

Examp’ Todiramphiu  racer:  Alcedo  tuta,  Gro.  and 
sucre,  Gm.  and  Lath. ; Sacred  King't  jither, 

Lath. 

^ s«np(io#i. — Total  length,  eight  inches  six  lines ; hill, 
jniy-one  lines  from  the  commissure  to  the  ]win! ; tail, 

aree  inches.  Bill  black,  white  at  the  origin  of  the  lower 
mandililc ; summit  of  tho  head  covered  with  brownUli- 
grecn  feathers,  which  form  a sort  of  hood  {calotte),  seporatod 
bv  a largo  white  streak  which  rises  on  the  front.  paMCs 
above  the  eyes,  and  continues  behind  the  occiput.  A large 
black  line  (/rut/)  springs  from  (be  eye,  and  taking  a tin^ 
of  green  and  thon  of  brown,  forms  a border  lo  the  white 
lino  and  circumscribes  it  Throat,  breast  and  uH  tbo 
uppur  part  of  the  body  pure  white ; a very  large,  whitish, 
dcmicollar,  waved  irinuoU)  with  light  brown  and  very  light 
chesnut  occupies  tho  upper  part  oi  the  mantle  and  is  bor- 
dered with  black;  tho  hack,  coverts  of  the  wings,  rump, 
upper  part  of  the  tail  and  wings,  are  uniform  bluish-green; 
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Ceyx.—Bill  cnlirely  strniglit.  Ion?,  a liltlo  flnlicnctl  ver* 
tically,  the  rnoncliblcs  of  C'tnal  hoiglit,  «‘mooth  on  their 
edges,  haring  each  a luuixKfl  atwle  on  their  middle  and 
tbo  points  equal  and  blunt;  noslrils  basal,  obli<|UC,  and 
small.  Third  quill  the  bmgest.  Ttdi  very  short,  the 
feathers  slightly  unequal.  Tarti  short,  delicate,  with  only 
three  slender  toes,  of  which  the  two  anterior  aro  strongly 
united,  and  the  hind  tue  free.  <l<ossoii.) 

M.  Lesson  remark’^  that  the  gcnu.s  is  fninded  on  the 
AIc.edo  tridartyla  of  Lnlhain,  of  which  the  M'trlin-^'tT/irur 
de  risle  de  Ltifnn  of  SonniTrat  is  only  rcgartlod  as  a variety. 
He  also  notices  the  Cetfrazurfa,  AlcMn  asur^a  of  I,nthnm, 
aitd  the  .^ffninling  {Alrt^o  thru  of  Horsfield?). 

He  remarks  that  C.  azurea  was  killed  on  the  edge  of  the 
liarbour  of  Dor^ry,  in  New  Guinea,  and  that  Latham  indi* 
cotes  Norfolk  Island,  and  I^^win,  Port  Jackson,  as  its  habi- 
tats, The  C.  MenintinfflMeninting-tcatn,  or  Burtmg-Bt'ru 
of  llie  Javanese),  which  he  considers  idenlic’nl  with  .d/ce</o 
Bfnga/efuit  Edwards,  inhabits,  he  says,  the  bonks  of  the 
small  streams  round  the  harbour  of  IXrr^ry,  at  New  Guinea. 

Dr.  HorsBeld  dcKribes  tlio  Burung-Jiiru  as  by  no  moans 
tinroniinon  in  Juv;i.  Ho  observed  it  rhiotlv  in  tbe  interior, 
in  low  situatiotis : but  it  was  also  found  in  the  maritime 
districts.  Its  habits  and  manners  were  those  of  the  European 
KingQshnr.  It  darts  in  short  ripkl  flights  along  the  surface 
among  rivulets  and  lakes,  emitting  m it  moves  shrill  sounds 
in  a high  key.  These  sounds  arc  so  strong  and  acute,  thol 
when  the  bird  U near  they  striko  the  car  m an  unpleasant 
manner.  It  is  not  unfref|uently  observed  perched  on  trees 
on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and  its  food  consists  of  small  fishes 
and  of  aquatic  insects.  Ri-^^arehts  in  Jam.) 

Sonnerut  describes  bis  second  speci«.Mi  of  Kingfisher,  from 
the  l^te  of  Lu^on.  as  about  one>third  loss  than  tbe  King- 
fisher of  Europe,  and  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ofbird.s. 
The  whole  head,  tbe  neck  behind,  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
the  back,  the  ntmp,  and  tail,  are  of  a deep  lilac : the  wings 
indigO'bluo,  approaching  lo  black,  but  n bright  and  shining 
border  of  blue  surrounds  each  feather;  the  throat,  the 
neck,  the  belly,  and  the  under  part  of  (ho  tail  arc  white ; 
the  bill  is  very  long,  of  a carminc-red,  * dont  la  nuance  e«t 


Lf'  M.irtiii  Oi'  ri“V  lU*  3h»1  (ropiM  fram 

vliMlt  »■**  ;i|ij.Aretjlly  Ukfii  If,.*  an  ill  tsUiffiil 

Mr.  S wniiison  refers  to  ibis  nhife,  only  under  the  name  of 
Ceyx  tridartyla,  as  nn  example  uf  tile  genus. 

Alcedo. 

Generic  Churarter. — BiU  very  straight,  compressed  iis 
whole  length;  the  tip  of  both  mandibles  acute,  and  the 
upper  one  not  inclined,  r«umni«<iiic  perfectly  straight. 
Feet  syndactylo.  all  the  tarsal  .‘•pt.Ics  obsolete.  (Sw.) 

Alcrdn. — Tail  very  short.  Fcrt  with  tliveo  foes  before 
and  one  behind,  claws  simple.  Culnien  of  the  Af// sharp, 
carinated,  and  simple.  Inner  and  hinder  toes  of  equal 
length.  (Sw.) 

Locality. — InhabitH  only  the  Onlv  World.  (Swainson.) 

Example.  Atreda  /v;<nfo,  Linn.  Tliis  is  the  .tfnr/Mi  /V- 
cAcwroftho  French  ; ami  Pfsebeur,  Martinet  Fearhrur, 
Tarlarin,  Ar/rr,  and  Mounier,  according  lo  Belon ; Piuiti' 
biiio,  UceUa  del  Paradino,  Pm'atofc,  Pescatore.  del  Re, 
Martino  Petcatore,  Vrello  di  Saucta  .Ifori'a,  and  Vitrxolo  of 
the  Italians,  according  to  Belon ; Vccello  della  Madonna, 
Uccello  Santa  Maria,  iHombino,  and  Alcione  of  the  same, 


tbe  greater  quills  arc  brown  and  blue  on  their  external 
Ixinlcr;  the  other  quills  {reutigr^  terminated 

with  brown.  Tail  brown  below.  ■ Vtir^i  black.  Tbe 
extend  to  the  upper  third  of  the  tad. 

M.  Lesson,  whose  description  we  have  solecieil,  says  that 
the  species  is  very  common  in  the  Islands  ofOtahoitc,  or 
Tulieitc,  and  Boniborn.  It  pcrchc-s  on  the  cocoa-palms, 
and  the  natives  call  it  Otaiarc.  Its  flight  is  short,  ami  it  is 
nut  timid.  It  live*  oi#lbe  injects  whicli  tlie  honicnl  oxuda- 
tiuns  of  the  co«‘oa-IIowers  attract.  This  ,<qK*cies  and  Puitta- 
n/»  Tahitennie  remain  coiisiamly  on  tlio  cocoa-nut  trees, 
which  ftirra  girdles  on  the  nboresof  all  those  islands. 

Dr.  Latham  remarks  that  lii.-4  Siiri-e.l  King'e-Jixher  has 
been  found  in  Du.«ky  Bay,  New  Zeulund,  where  it  i.s  culled 
Ghotare. 


foible;'  the  foet  ai-e  red;  * that,’ artils  Sonnorat,  * which 
especially  cluiractcrizcs  it,  is  tliat  it  has  but  three  toes  ui>on 
eieh  foot,  two  before  and  one  iK-hind.*  {Voyage  d la  Jvou^ 
celle  Guint-e  ) 
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acronling  to  tbe  Prince  of  Musignano;  Gemrine  Ei^vogel 
(Bechstcin)  and  Gros$er.  Kleiner  und  Fremder  EitX'Ogrl 
(Brelim)  of  ihe  Gcnnans;  6V<1#  y dorian  of  ibe  amiont 
British,  and  Common  Kingfitker  of  llie  mwlem  British. 

■Whether  this  species  is  one  of  the  birds  nainetl  dXei*wv 
(Halcyon)  or  dXjrtwv  (Alcyon)— for  some  of  Iho  learned 
doubt  whether  the  word  should  lie  aspirated  or  not— of 
Arutollo  and  the  Greeks,  U by  no  means  satisfactorily 
made  out,  though  the  bettor  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
the  ’AXjri'iiv  d^wvof  of  the  Greek  ztKdogist.  Bulon  and 
Pennant  think  that  it  is ; Klein  and  M.  Do  Bomarc,  on  the 
comrarv  (and  Catnu.s  seems  to  agree  with  them),  consider 
it  as  doubtful  which  of  our  birds  w as  meant  by  the //o/cyon 
of  the  antients,  who«e  sc\eu  placid  days  while  brooding 
over  its  poetical  floating  nc»t  have  be«>mo  proverbial. 

DeKriptiou. — Bill  blackish-brown,  reddish  at  the  base. 
Behind  each  eye  is  a ^>atch  of  light  orange-brown, . suc- 
ceeded by  a white  one.  rrom  each  corner  of  the  under  man- 
dible proceeds  a streak  of  vcrditer-blue,  tinged  with  verdi- 
gris-green. Crown  of  the  head  deep  olive-green,  the 
feathers  tipped  with  verdigris-green.  From  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  the  tailisastripof  vcrditcr-blue  feathers,  tingeil 
in  some  shades  with  verdigris-green.  Chin  and  throat 
vcIlowiBh-white.  Breast,  belly,  ami  vent  orange-brown, 
palest  towards  the  under  tail-coverts.  Tail  grconish-hluc; 
tile  shafls  of  the  feathers  black.  Legs  pale  tilc-red.  (Selby.) 

The  iridos  arc  hazel.  The  bill  of  the  female  is  not  so 
long  as  in  (he  other  sex.  The  colours  also  arc  deeper  and 
more  of  a green  shade. 

Rejtrrnluclif>n,  Ilabiit,  Fhod — Setting  aside  the  fable  of 
the  floating  cradle  in  which  during  the  Halcyon  days  the 
bird  was  said  to  rear  its  young,  wc  hball  find  that  ornitho- 
logists have  diflererl  nut  a little  as  to  the  actual  nest  of  this 
brilliant  bird.  Pennant  says  that  it  makes  its  nest  in  holes 
in  the  sides  of  cliffs,  which  it  scoops  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  and  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  chiefly  those  which 
before  belonged  to  the  water-rat ; and  he  states  the  number 
of  the  eggs  to  be  from  fire  to  nine,  of  a most  beautiful 
transparent  white.  The  nest,  he  adds,  is  very  fetid.  Pen- 
nant then  refers  to  Aristotle’s  description  of  the  nest  of  the 
nXrru'c  u^wvac.  or  Mute  Halcyon,  in  which  the  latter  states 
that  it  resembled  thubu  spherical  concretions  that  arc 
formed  by  the  sea-water  that  it  was  hollow 

within,  that  tlte  entrance  wns  very  narrow,  so  that  if  it 
should  upset,  the  sea  would  not  enter;  that  it  resisted  any 
violence  from  iron,  but  yielded  to  a blow  of  the  hand,  and 
when  thus  broken  was  soon  reduced  to  powder,  and  that  it 
was  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  /JiXoyij  (Belone)— a sea-fish 
so  named,— for  the  binl  lives  on  fish.  Aristotle  then  states 
the  number  of  eggs  at  five  or  thereabouts  {Hist.  Anim.,  ix. 
14).  Pennant,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  considers  the 
Mute  Halcyon  of  Aristotle  to  be  our  common  kin^sber, 
observe*  that  much  of  the  description  above  quotes  seems 
to  bo  founded  on  truth.  The  form  of  the  nest,  ho  remarks, 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  curious  account  of  it  by 
Count  Zinnani.  ‘ Tho  materials,  which  Aristotle  says  it 
(the  nest)  was  comp«jsed  of,  arc  not  entirely  of  his  own  in- 
vention. Whoever  has  seen  the  nest  of  the  kingfisher  will 
observe  it  strewed  with  the  bones  and  scales  of  fish,  the 
fragments  of  (he  food  of  the  owner  and  its  young;  and  those 
W'Ih)  deny  that  it  is  a bird  which  frequents  the  sea  must 
nut  confine  their  ideas  to  our  northern  shores,  but  reflect, 
that  birds  inhabiting  a sheltered  place  in  the  more  ri(^oruus 
latitudes  may  endure  exposed  ones  in  a milder  climate. 
Aristotle  made  hU  observations  in  the  East,  and  allows  that 
the  Halcyon  sometimes  ascended  rivers,  possibly  to  breed, 
for  we  Icam  from  Zinnani,  that  in  bis  soft  climate,  Italy,  it 
breeds  in  May,  in  banks  of  streams  that  arc  near  the  sea ; 
and  having  brought  up  the  first  hatch,  returns  to  the  same 
place  to  lay  a second  lime.’  Now,  it  will  be  observed  that 
Pennant,  in  hi*  own  desaiption  of  the  ni'st,  speaks  of 
nothing  but  the  hole  and  the  fetid  remains;  and  though 
Zinnani  give*  a very  gootl  description  of  tho  excavated  hole, 
be  s(»eaks  with  caution  of  the  collection  of  fish-remains 
therein  ; for  though,  ho  says,  of  the  * scoglie  di  pcsci*  with 
which  the  nest  was  covcre<l,  • restrano  vagameutc  inlrecciatc,’ 
he  adds, ' me  forso  nun  sono  cost  dispostu  ad  arte,  Itcnsl  per 
occidenle,’  showing  that  he  thought  their  disiiosition  about 
the  nest  was  probably  more  the  result  of  accident  than 
design. 

Montagu,  in  bis  Ornithological  Dictionary,  says  that  tho 
bird  generally  takes  jHwsession  of  a rat’s  holy  to  deposit  its 
(ggs;  ho  thvn  pn>coedis-Q«  follows*  ‘The  many  curious 


accounts  which  have  lusen  given  of  the  nest  of  this  bird  in- 
duced us  to  take  some  pains  to  discover  the  fact.  The 
' result  of  our  researches  are  (Is),  that  the  hole  chostMt  to  breed 
in  is  always  ascending,  and  generally  two  or  ilireu  fi'ci  in 
the  bank ; at  the  end  i*  scooped  a hollow,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  o quantity  of  small  fish-bones,  nearly  half  an  incli 
thick,  mixed  in  with  the  earth.  This  i*  undoubtedly  the 
castings  of  the  parent  birth*,  and  not  the  young,  for  we  have 
found  it  even  before  they  hate  c2gs.%nd  have  every  n-ason 
to  believo  that  both  male  and  fomulc  go  to  that  *{K)t,  fur  no 
other  purpose  than  to  eject  this  matter,  for  some  lime  before 
the  femule  begins  to  lay,  and  that  they  dry  it  by  the  heat  of 
their  bodies,  a.s  they  are  frequently  known  to  continue  in 
the  hole  for  hours,  long  before  they  have  eggs.  On  this 
disgorged  matter  the  female  lays  to  the  number  of  se?cn 
eggs  which  are  ixirfectly  white  ami  transparent,  of  a short 
oval  form,  weighing  about  one  dram.  The  hole  in  which 
they  breed  is  by  no  means  fouled  by  the  castings;  but  be- 
fore the  young  are  able  to  flv  it  l>ecomea  extremely  fetid  by 
the  fiDces  of  the  brood,  which  i«  (are)  of  a watery  nature,  ainl 
cannot  be  carriml  away  by  the  parent  birds,  as  is  common 
with  most  of  the  smaller  species.  In  defect  of  which,  in- 
stinct has  taught  them  to  have  the  entrance  of  their  habita- 
tion ascending,  by  which  means  the  filthy  matter  runs  off, 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  outside.  We  never 
could  obscive  the  old  birds  with  anything  in  their  lulls 
when  they  went  to  feed  their  young;  from  which  it  may* 
bo  concluded  they  eject  from  their  stoinncb  for  that  purpose.’ 

Mr.  Selby,  after  noticing  tho  ejection  of  bones  and  other 
indigestible  parts,  in  pellets,  by  (he  mouth  of  these  birds, 
poos  on  to  state  that  they  breed  in  the  banks  of  the  streams 
they  haunt,  cither  digging  a hole  themselves,  or  lakinp 
possession  of  that  of  a water-rat,  which  they  afterwards 
enlarge  to  suit  their  convenience.  He  then  proceeds  as 
follows; — 'The  bearing  of  the  hole  is  always  diagonally 
miwards,  and  it  pierces  two  or  three  feel  into  the  bank. 
The  nest  is  composed  of  the  above-mentioned  pellets  of  fish- 
bones, ejected  into  a small  cavity  at  the  farther  end  of  this 
retreat,  and  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  to  the  mimbcr  of 
six  or  seven,  of  a transparent  pinkish  white.’  He  then 
quotes  tho  remarks  of  Montagu  on  the  sloping  direction  of 
tue  holo,  and  the  um)  of  that  direction  in  carrying  owny 
offensive  matter.  {Illustrations  of  British  Ornithologi/, 
vol.  i.) 

Mr.  Rennie,  in  bis  editiop  of  Montagu's  'Dictionary.' 
obscncs,  that  from  the  high  authority  of  Montagu,  (lie  de- 
scription above  given  has  been  copied  by  every  recent  writer, 
with  tho  exception  of  Tc-mminck,*  who  says  nothing  on  the 
subject,  and  Wilson,  who  says  {Am.  Orn„  iii.  6U),  of  his 
belted  kingfibher  {Alcedo  Alcyon\  that  ' its  nest  is  neither 
constructed  of  glue  nor  fish-bones.’  Mr.  Rennie  (hen  prvi- 
ceeds  thus:— * We  are  certain  of  the  fact  that  this  will 
apply  equally  to  our  own  kingfisher.  In  (ho  Ixmk  of  a 
stream  at  Lee  in  Kent,  wc  have  been  acquainted  with  one 
of  these  nests  in  the  same  Itole  for  several  successive  sum- 
mers, but  so  far  from  the  exuvioi  of  fish-bones  ejeclcd,  as  is 
done  by  all  birds  of  prey,  being  dried  on  purpose  to  form 
the  nest,  they  aru  scattered  about  tho  floor  of  tho  hole  in 
all  directions,  from  iU  cntranco  to  its  termination,  without 
tho  least  order  or  working  up  wito  the  earth,  and  all  moist 
and  fetid.  That  tho  eggs  may  by  accident  be  laid  upon 
portions  of  these  fish-bones  is  highly  probable,  as  the  floor  is 
so  thickly  strewed  with  them  that  no  vacant  spot  might  be 
found,  bul  they  assuredly  arc  not  by  design  built  up  into  a 
nest.  The  bole  is  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  sloping  up- 
ward*. narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  w idening  m the  interior, 
in  order  perhaps  to  give  the  birds  room  to  turn,  and  for  the 
same  a|marent  reason  the  eggs  are  not  placed  at  tlie  extre- 
mity. I am  not  a little  sceptical  as  to  its'somrtimcs  select- 
ing the  old  hole  of  a water-rat,  which  is  the  dcadlv  enemy 
to  iU  eggs  and  vuung;  but  it  seems  to  indicate  a (fislikc  to 
the  labour  of  digging.  It  frequents  the  same  hole  for  a 
series  of  vearo,  and  will  not  abandon  it,  though  the  nuj«t  l»u 
repeatedly  plundered  of  the  eggs  or  young.  'The  aecumula- 
tion  of  cast-bones  in  one  of  these  old  holes  has  pcrhniH 
given  origin  to  the  notion  of  the  nest  being  formed  of  them.’ 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Birds  rf  Evrojie,  state*  that  the  egg* 
are  deposited  in  n hole,  such  as  tiiose  above  alluded  to,  by 
the  female,  without  making  any  nest. 

* But  T«>mTninf4c  ('  Mnnwl.*  )S80)  iLnt  the  Wnl  Dc-llr*  (u  Ixtl***  ia  Itis 
Mrth,  lunM  In  tlimr  aU»4osi'<d  tn-  tkr  «ilrr-r4t».  aUMur  Ui#-  alpnipt 

haak^  ®f  it>en.  o/vn  uaiirr  tlw  tuoU  t4 ttr**-*.  in  th«*  (wUrmi  t*C Urc».«iid  wme- 
tino^  la  llt«  Lutes  of  ivck*.  usl  Qint  it  l«)i  fiun  ux  lo  cigbt.ei^i,  o(  s lutUvua 
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Small  Ash,  such  as  Sticklebacks  and  Minnows,  form  the 
fuo(l  of  the  Kingfisher  principally,  hut  M.  Temminek  and 
h(r.  Rcmiie  say  that  the  bird  wdl  also  cat  fry  m'  spawn 
(frai),  slugs  worms  and  leeches. 

It  sits  immovi'able  un  some  overhanging  twig,  watching 
fur  its  prey,  and  when  it  has  secured  u passing  fish  by  a 
sudden  dash,  beats  it  to  death  against  a stone  on  mo  ground, 
and  then  swallows  it.  At  other  times  it  will  hover  suspended 
over  the  water  and.  dart  on  its  proy,  but  the  bird  usually 
makes  its  attack  from  a station.  The  editor  uf  the  lust 
Lfltiion  of  Pennant  stutes  that  it  has  been  seen  balancing 
itself  over  the  water  in  which  a great  many  of  the  small, 
round,  shining  lieelles  were  swimming  swiftly  in  circles 
igyrinut  nutalor  f),  and  which  it  makes  its  prey. 

This  species,  when  adult,  appears  to  be  mute  except  at  the 
season  of  pairing;  but  the  young  are  very  clamorous,  and 
frequently  betray  their  retreat  Ixifure  they  leave  the  nest 
— which  they  do  nut  quit  till  tlioy  are  fully  fledged — hy 
their  cries.  Before  they  provide  for  themselves,  which  they 
soon  do,  they  sit  on  some  branch  while  the  parents^  fish  for 
them,  and  on  their  approach  with  food  are  very  noisy. 

The  flight  of  this  oird  is  most  rapid;  it  darts  by  like  an 
iridescent  gleam. 

Locality. — Temminek  states  that  Alcedo  isvtr/a  occurs 
more  in  the  south  of  Europe  than  in  llie  north.  In  Hulland, 
he  'says  that  it  is  not  widely  spread.  Mr.  Selby  says  that 
it  is  generally  dispersed  through  Europe,  and  that  our  birds 
difier  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  same  s|)ecics  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  as  ne  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  spe- 
cimens from  both  continents.  M.  Temminek  observes  that 
the  must  common  of  the  three  species  of  Kingfisher  must  not 
be  confounded  with  our  Alctdo  itpUhu  though  it  difiers  but 
litilu  frum  it.  The  common  Kiimfishcr  is  a resident  with 
us,  as  it  is  in  Italy  and  other  European  countries.  Mr. 
Gould  says  that  the  young  in  the  British  Islands  appear  to 
have  habits  of  partial  migration,  as  they  wander  from  the 
interior  along  the  rivers  to  the  coasts,  frer|tionling,  in  the 
autumnal  and  winter  months,  tho  mouths  of  small  rivulets 
and  dykes  near  the  sea;  but  more  particularly  along  (he 
line  uf  the  southern  coast  and  the  shores  of  adjacent  inlets. 
We  may  hero  remark,  that  in  tho  ‘Portraits  d'^Oyseaux*  uf 
Bclun,  the  following  quatrain  is  printed  under  the  cutuf  the 
common  Kingfisher:— 

* Le  Mutloet-pea«lieur  f«U  **  Ueneun 

Ka  li«(B|>«irh]rTer,  aii  b<ird«le  I'Mcau; 

El  m fnr  rlTWre  <i*i  mUh  : 

Et  (W  poirtou  M repobt  k toute  hsure. 

It  may  be  imaginc<l  that  a bird  of  which  so  many  mar- 
vellous stories  have  been  told,  under  tho  idea  of  its  being  the 
Halcyon  of  the  antients,  whoso  Bo-colled  nest,  the  Halcyo- 
ttcum,  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  medical  properties, 
did  not  entirely  escape  the  attention  of  the  superstitious 
mn  Icrns.  Thus  its  dried  body  wns  said  to  preserve  woollen 
cloth  from  the  moth,  and  if  suspended  by  a thread  fVom  the 
ceiling  of  a room  with  doors  and  windows  closed,  to  (urn  its 
bill  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew. 

Bambas,  in  Marlowe’s  • Jow  of  Malta,’  says— 

’ Hut  no«'  how  •taodii  tho  «lml? 

Into  whot  cocupt  poon  my  llittojou's  bill? 

Hot  to  ibee.ul7  yc«.' 

Kent  (‘  King  Lear’),  when,  in  his  answer  to  Cornwall,  he 
is  rebuking  such  'slaves’  os  the  ‘Steward,’  declares  that 
llwy 

' Ttonet*.  oflirm,  noil  tarn  llidr  Hokrou  bonlu 

With  every  gok  ami  ruj  of  Uieir  ouuUrt.’ 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  states  that  she  once  or  twice  saw  a 
stufled  bird  of  this  species  hanging  from  the  beam  of  a cot- 
tage-room as  a wcatber-vano  to  shuw  tlio  way  of  the  wind. 
It  has  lately  been  seen  in  a similar  {Hisition  at  Botley  near 
Suuthamptun.  In  tho  same  part  of  the  country  some  of 
the  cumraon  i>coplo  fancy  that  if  a dead  kingfisher  bo  sus- 
pended by  tho  bill  it  will  turn  its  breast  according  to  (bo  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  lido.  Tho  bird  was  al»o  supposed  to  bo  a pro- 
tection against  thunder,  to  increaso  hidden  trcasuro.to  bostow 
grace  and  beauty  on  the  (>crson  who  carried  it,  and  to  renew 
its  plumage,  dead  as  it  was,  every  season  by  moulting. 

With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  what  species  was 
meant  by  Aristotle,  the  reader  should  bo  aware  that  another 
Kingfisher,  Alcedo  rudia  of  Linmous  {hjiida  f Swainsun), 
occurs  in  (he  iaionds  of  tho  Grecian  Archipida^,  though 
Africa  and  Asia  appear  to  be  its  more  particular  localities. 
Thu  species  is  figured  in  Mr.  Gould's  beautiful  work  on  tho 
Birds  of  Europe.’ 


hptda.  Habit  of  yf/coTio.— Culmen  obtuse,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  margined  on  each  side  by  an  indented  groove. 
Tail  lengthened,  rounded.  Inner  toe  much  longer  than 
the  hinder,  r'/nirt  either  deeply  notched,  or  cleft  so  as  to 
present  two  acute  unequal  points.  (Sw.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — Chiefly  llio  New  World. 
(Swainson.) 

Mr.  Swainson,  who,  in  his  ‘ Classification  of  Birds,’  gives 
the  habitat  above  statcil,  describes  two  sporiew,  IspuUi 
gigantea,  and  hpida  bicincta,  in  his  bird^  of  Western 
Africa.  He  states,  and  with  reason,  that  among  the  largest 
sized  Kingfishers  that  have  long  been  imperfectly  known 
and  incorporated  in  our  systems,  there  is  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, not  only  as  to  the  characters  of  the  birds  themselves, 
but  likewise  in  regard  to  their  native  countries.  We  have 
therefore,  knowing  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Swainson’s  pencil, 
copied  his  figures  of  Halcyon  cinnamomina,  Isjnda  gigan-. 
tea,  and  Alcyone  Australia  (tho  latter  from  Mr.  Swainson’s 
figure  in  the  Zoologieal  Illustrations,  with  the  aid  of  a spe- 
cimen in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  LondunX 
as  the  best,  if  not  the  onlv  mode  of  conveying  (o  the  reader 
the  forms  that  he  would  designate  under  t he  names  of  Hal- 
cyon,  Ispida,  and  Alcyone. 

Above  cinereou.s,  spotted  with  white;  chm 
and  cheeks  white,  immaculate;  breast  with  a broad  rufous 
collar;  head  above  black,  crested  behind. 

L/.^ality,  Senegal. 


!»puk  ?igaAteik  lSwainwn.1 


ITanyeiptera. — Bill  rather  short,  loroowhal  thick,  straight, 
acute}  noztrilt  oval.  7<(i/  graduated;  two  middle  tail- 
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feitliers  longMl.  (Vigors.)  Mr.  Swsmsoii  gives  India  ns 
Exainplts  Tatiytiptera  Dca ; A/ceiio  IJea,  Linn.,  Ujjida 

Ttfnutdiidy  Briss-  i • t si 

Descriiition. — .\bove  intense  black-ozuie,  \u*itc  ucneulU ; 
head  and  wing-coverts  cierulcan  ; tail-feolhers  while  lua^ 
ginedwith  c.erulean,  the  two  middle  ones  cmrulenn,  with 
their  ai>icca  club-shaped  ami  while.  (>  igors.) 


curved ; the  upper  margins  folding  oyer  the  lower.  Noit^riU 
memhianaecous;  the  aperture  round,  proleeled  by  featheri. 

Ifin^t  as  in  Galkula,  but  longer;  the  lliinl  and  lifth  quilla 
'"'Example'!  iumprodVii  jMyrhyncha. 


• T*»)^rt«Ta  1*^ 

Ahywr.—Bin  os  in  Alcah;  but  llio/cc(  with  only  three 
tees.  Atistralia.  <'Swainson.) 

FsNamplc.  Alcynne  Australia.  , , . * • 

Description,— “'RoHy  above,  sides  of  the  head  and  neck, 
shinina  mazarine  blue ; beneath  rufous;  chin  and  throat 
whitisli ; wings  blacki''K ; inner  fore- toe  wanting.  (Swainson, 
Z'iol.  Ill,,  1st  scries,  where  it  is  figured  and  described  as 
Alredo  a:urra. ) 

New  Holland.  , 

HuWtr.— Lewin.  who  ha^  figured  this  Kingfisher  m bw 
• Birds  of  New  Holland,’  states  that  it  inhabits  heids  of 
rivers, visiting  dead  trees,  from  the  branches  of  which  it 
darts  on  its  prey  in  the  water  beneath,  and  is  sometimes 
completely  immersed  bv  the  vclocilv  of  its  descent. 


lARirrutilA  }i)niyiti>iu'tui. 

Galbula. 

Getteric  CAaror/^r.— Plumage  raetallie.  Hill  very  long, 
perfectly  straight,  greatly  cofnpres<«cd : the  culmen  sharp; 
the  tip  not  bent.  short.  Tail  lengthened,  gradu- 

ated. Toes  in  pairs,  or  with  the  Hallux  wanting.  Nostrils 
with  a few  strong  bristles.  (Sw.) 

Habits. — Mr.  Swainson  remarks  {Classificaiion  of  Birds, 
Tol.  ii.)  that  the  habits  of  the  Jacamesrs  and  those  of  Iho 
Paff^irds  and  Hermit-Birds  are  similar,  although  the 
flight  of  the  latter  is  weaker.  ‘The  Jacamars,*  ho  says, 
‘ generally  sit  on  low  naked  branches  in  the  forest  paths, 
from  whence  they  dart  upon  bullcrilies,  spearing  them  with 


Aterooe  Atutnlli. 

I.#amprotila. 

Generic  Character. — Plumage  metallic  green  and  gold. 
Bill  very  broad,  dilated;  the  commissure  and  culmcn 


(isibuls  pandiin*. 
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Ittoir  long  bill:  tlicir  haunts,  indeed,  may  frequently  be  I 
Va.iwn  by  the  ground  being  strewed  with  thu  beautiful’ 
Mings  of  their  victims,  the  body  of  which  they  alone 
devour.’ 

Mr.  Swainson  further  observes  that  in  all  tho  groups  of  this 
family  previously  notk*ed  the  bill  is  invariably  cumprcs.sed  on 
tbesides,  und  generally  of  consideralde  longth ; but  inC?at6ii/a 
^r<m*Us  a change  from  this  structure  is  first  discovered,  and 
we  sec  a bill  consiilenibly  broad  and  depressed  ; that  cha- 
meter,  in  short,  which  is  in  unison  with  tho  next  family, 
according  to  Mr.  Swainson’s  arrangement,  viz.  the  Trogo~ 
nidee. 

Example,  Galbula  j^adisea : SiraHou>-taiUd  King- 
JjthfTt  Edw.,  Paradise  Jacantar,  Lath. 

Description. — Size  of  a lark ; colour  golden  green ; 
throat,  neck,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  white;  head  violaceous 
brown.  Bill  and  feet,  the  latter  of  which  are  feathered  to 
the  toes,  black ; two  interme<liato  tail-feathers  longest. 

Locality,  Suiinain. 

KING’S  COUNTY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  thu  county 
of  West  Meath,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Kildare,  on  the 
south  by  Queen’s  County  and  tho  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
on  the  west  by  tho  river  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from 
the  counties  of'^  Galway  and  Roscommon.  From  the  boun- 
darv  of  Kildare,  near  Edenderr)',  on  the  east,  to  tlie  Shannon 
at  Shannon  Bridge,  on  the  west,  it  extends  32  Irish  or  41 
statute  miles;  and  from  the  boundary  of  Tipperary’,  near 
Moneygalo,  on  tho  south,  to  the  boundary  of  West  Meath, 
near  Clara,  on  the  north.  31  Irish  or  39^  statute  miles. 
.\ccording  to  the  map  published  under  the  suporiniendenco 
of  the  Society  for  the  Difi'usiun  of  Useful  Knowledge  it 
contains  456,960  statute  acres,  or  714  sauare  statute  miles. 
The  area  has  elsewhere  been  ustimateu  at  52S.165  statute 
acres,  of  which  394,569  aro  cultivated  land.  133,349  arc 
unprofitable,  chieHy  bog,  and  248  aro  under  water.  The 
population  in  1831  was  144,225. 

The  outline  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  extending 
ca-it  and  west  from  Kildare  to  the  Shannon,  and  thence 
stretching  southward  between  that  riveraiid  the  range  of 
the  Slievu  Bloom  Mountains.  A series  of  low  limestone 
hills,  running  in  a norlh-ea.sterly  direction  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  tho  Slieve  Bloom  range,  by  Geashil,  divides 
tho  northern  portion  of  the  county  into  two  districts  of 
unequal  area,  of  which  the  one  discharges  its  waters  east- 
wartl  to  the  Barrow ; and  the  other,  which  is  of  about  doublo 
the  extent  of  the  former,  westward  into  the  Shannon. : 
lliis  range  of  eminences  terminates  in  the  north-eastern 
|h*irt  of  tho  county,  in  tho  conical  hill  of  Crughan,  which 
rises  5U0  feel  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  forms 
the  most  prominent  object  within  a circuit  of  twenty  mile.s 
in  diameter.  From  the  northern  and  eastern  declivities  of 
Crogh&n  Hill  the  ground  slopes  towanls  the  basin  of  thu 
novne,  one  branch  of  which,  the  Yellow  River,  ha.^  its 
source  in  the  small  lake  of  Loch  Rusbncl,  situated  in  a 
morass  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  hills. 

Fmni  Croghan  and  the  Yellow  River  to  the  Boyne, 
which  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  county, 
sepiu-ailng  it  from  tho  barony  of  Carberry  in  Kildare,  is  a 
tract  of  well-cultivated  country,  containing  the  flourishing 
market-town  of  Edenderry,  an  antient  scat  of  the  Cooley 
or  Cowley  family,  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A branch  from  the  Grand  Canal  is  carried  to 
tho  town,  which  is  situated  above  half  a mile  north  from 
tho  main  line.  TheManjuis  of  Downshire  is  the  proprietor, 
and  has  contributed  liburully  to  the  construction  of  the 
canal  and  to  the  erection  of  a hamLsonie  and  commodious 
market-house.  South  from  the  lino  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  district  included  between  the  heights  of  Gcashil  and 
the  county  of  Kildare  is  to  a great  extent  occupied  by  peat- 
bog. forming  a portion  of  tho  great  bog  of  Allen.  This 
tract,  extending  about  twelve  miles  every  way,  is  divided 
into  two  principal  valleys  by  the  Philipslown  and  Cushina 
rivers,  which,  running  from  north-west  to  smith-ca-st,  dis- 
charge themselves,  through  thu  Fcagilc  and  Little  Barrow 
rivers,  into  the  Great  Barrow,  which  last  forms  tho  southern 
boundary  of  the  district.  Thu  Philipstown  river,  which 
runs  in  a very  tortuous  course  between  undulating  banks 
which  are  generally  amble  for  a distance  of  half  a mile  to 
a mile  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  has  its  source  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bog  of  Ballycommon,  a tract  of  peal-bog 
occupying  the  summit  level  of  the  central  northern  district 
P.  C.»  No.  817. 


of  the  county  Tlie  highest  part  of  (he  bog  is  2S6  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  tno  waters  issuing  from  its 
eastern  and  western  bonlcrs  run  respectively  to  the  Barrow 
and  the  Shannon.  Between  the  Philipslown  river  and  the 
Grand  Canal  aro  included  the  detached  Ixigs  of  Cloncranc, 
Esker,  and  Down,  covering,  with  the  bog  of  Ballvcomm-m, 
a total  area  of  9499  statute  acres.  Soutirofthe  Philipstown 
river,  between  it  and  the  Cushina.  the  bogs  of  Mount  Lucii.s, 
C'lonsasI,  and  Bally keane,  extend  over  16,592  acres;  und 
the  bog  of  Purlarlington  covers  a tract  of  4916  acres 
between  the  Cushina  and  the  Barrow.  Tlie  highest  ele- 
vation of  the  bogs  on  this  side  of  Ballycommon  is  about 
250  feet.  The  Barrow,  at  it*  junction  with  the  Litilc  Barrow, 
where  it  receives  their  waters,  is  185  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  so  that  their  drainage  could  be  uflucte^l  with  un- 
usual facility.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  bogs  on  this 
side  of  the  heights  of  Geoshil,  comprising  a total  of  33,656 
acres,  which  includes  some  smaller  tracts  not  specified 
above,  could  be  drained  at  an  expense  of  about  5li,OUO/. 
Each  of  the  rivers  aliove  mentioned  has  a margin  of  arable 
land  varying  from  half  a mile  to  two  and  ihiee  mile-:  in 
breadth.  The  valley  of  the  Brnrow,  which  cun.Msts  on  the 
King’s  County  side  of  such  a margin  intcrpoM*d  between 
it  and  tho  bog  of  Portarlington.  is  highly  cultivated,  and  to 
a ronsidorablo  extent  occupied  by  thu  demesnes  of  the  resi- 
dent gentry.  About  midway  between  the  point  where  it 
becomes  thu.boundary  of  the  county  and  its  junction  with 
tho  Little  Barrow  is  Poriarlington.  a very  well-built  und 
respectably  inhabited  town,  partly  situated  on  tho  northern 
bank  of  the  Barrow,  in  this  county,  but  chielly  in  Quct-ii’s 
County.  [Quben’s  County.]  The  Barrow  hw  is  shallow 
and  comparatively  rapul,  having  a fall  of  ’6  feet  from  Port- 
arUnglon  to  its  junction  with  tho  Little  Barrow.  North- 
west from  Portarlington,  near  tho  head  of  the  Cushina 
river,  is  the  small  town  of  Geoshil,  formerly  a scat  of  the 
O’Dcmpsys.  The  upland  tract,  on  which  the  town  U situ- 
ated, is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  places  cleared  of* 
wood  by  the  curly  colonists  of  Ireland.  Agriculture  is 
however  but  little  advanced  in  the  immeiliaie  vicinity  of 
the  town.  Between  Gea>lnl  and  Crughan  Hill  the  high 
ground  has  more  of  the  character  of  a flat  table-land,  on 
the  summit-level  of  which,  nearly  surniundc<l  by  the  bug  uf 
Ballycommon,  is  Philipslown,  formerly  Dangin.  a seat  uf 
thu  O'Connors,  and.  from  1557  to  1833,  tho  shire  town 
of  the  county.  The  traRsfor  of  the  assizes  to  the  neighbour 
ing  town  of  Tullainore  in  thu  latter  year  has  reduced 
Philipstown,  which  was  never  a place  of  much  importance, 
to  the  condition  of  a village.  It  is  situated  on  thu  summit- 
level  uf  the  Grand  Canal,  the  surface-water  uf  which  is  264 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  from  tlie  range  of  Geo.shil  the  country  slopes  to  the 
valley  of  the  Brosna.  which,  flowing  fmm  Loch  Eimil  in 
West  Meath,  traverses  tho  north-western  portiun  of  tho 
county  in  a direction  from  north  of  ea.st  to  south  of  west ; 
and,  after  receiving  tho  Clodagh  and  Frankfurd  rivets  fiom 
the  district  between  Gcashil  ami  tho  Shunnon,  (lows  into 
that  river  at  Shannon  Harbour.  Tho  line  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  joins  the  Shannon  at  the  same  point,  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  course  of  tho  Brosna  after  its  junciion  with 
the  Clmlugh.  The  latter  river  rises  in  Luch  Annagh.  a 
pool  of  mar>h  water  on  the  confines  of  Queen’s  County, 
and  receives  the  drainage  of  al>out  4000  acres  of  bog  lying 
between  Getuhil  and  Tullamore.  Tullaroure,  the  as.^.zu 
town  of  the  county,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  on  a stream  running  into  thcClodagh.  [Tul* 
LAMORE.j  The  demesne  of  Lord  Charleville,  comprising 
150l»  acres,  extends  from  the  western  oulskiils  of  the  tuwii 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tullamore  oiid  Clodagh  rivers,  the 
latter  oi  which  forms  several  beautiful  cascades  in  itsdescent 
through  a woode<l  glen  in  thu  dumesne.  Tho  mansion  is 
in  the  baronial  style,  on  a scale  corresponding  to  the  extent 
of  tho  gniund-s,  and  is  by  much  the  finest  residoncu  in  ihw 
part  of  Ireland.  Higher  up.  on  the  Clodagh  at  Clunad,  is 
a considerable  tract  of  woimI,  which,  witli  tho  extensive 
plantations  of  Charleville  Forest  and  tho  cultivated  tract 
round  Tullamore,  forms  a pleasing  contrast  to  tho  boggy 
districts  on  each  side.  The  hogs  on  the  western  side  uf  TuU 
lamurc,  lying  along  thu  southern  side  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
occupy  an  area  of  1 1,588  acres.  Hiey  are  disposed  in  throe 
principal  tracts,  separated  from  one  anoUmr  by  low  b-iU  of 
limestone  gravel,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  (he  bill  of 
Cluglian,  which  separates  tho  bogs  immediately  bordoring 
VoL.  xm.^2  H 
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on  ibe  canal  from  <oo  more  extensive  tract  lying  between 
its  s :rilu*rn  declivity  and  the  range  of  SUcve  Bloom.  This 
tract,  consisting  of  ft%o  principal  fieUls.  extemU  over 
acres  and  by  its  drainage  forms  the  chief  supply  of 
ilic  Finnkford  or  Silver  river.  This  river  has  its  source  on 
tile  noilh-weslern  declivity  of  Slievo  Blo<im,  near  the  small 
town  of  Kinmlly.  which,  previous  to  the  forfeitur^;>  of  164), 
vas  ihc  residence  of  a branch  of  the  O'Carrol  family>  petty 
princes  of  Ely  O’Caixol. 

About  five  miles  from  Kinnitly,  lower  on  the  river,  is 
Fi'ankford,  a thriving  nmrkoi-tuw  n for  grain,  situated  in  the 
district  which  was  aiUiently  by  the  D Molloys 

the  rums  of  whoso  rastle  of  Bnighill  are  still  standing  in 
the  iioighbourhuud.  The  Frankfunl  river,  passing  under 
the  Grand  Canal  at  the  Macartney  a<jucduct,  runs  into  the 
Hruena,  about  three  mik'.s  below  the  junction  of  the  latter 
river  with  the  Ciodagb,  which  also  passes  under  the  canal. 
Tlie  valley  of  the  Hro.sna  is  the  best  cultivated  portion  of 
the  north  wcAiern  divistonuf  the  county.  The  river  winds 
betwmi  undulating  banks,  which  firm  a margin  of  con- 
siderable breadth  uii  each  side  free  from  bog,  and  towards 
Wu«l  Meath  spread  into  u well-cultivated  open  country  about 
the  low'n  of  Clura,  w-hinh  is  situated  on  the  river  ne'er  the 
county  bounds.  Clara  is  well  built,  and,  prior  tu  tlio  opening 
of  the  Grand  Cunnl,  w.is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of! 
the  county  : the  linen  and  cotton  manufacturcsarc  now  the  I 
princi{>al  biaiiehes  of  trade  carried  on  in  it.  Below  Clara,  | 
on  the  Brusna,  are  the  village  of  Bnllycumber  and  the  town  I 
of  Kerbuiu%lhe  latter  very  {dcaxingly  situated  on  the  wooded  : 
banks  of  the  river  near  ils  Junction  with  the  Sliamiun.  ' 
The  district  induclud  between  the  Rrosnaand  the  county  of 
'West  Meath,  with  thu  exception  of  the  arable  margin  of  the 
river,  la  alcuusl  wholly  occupied  liy  bogs.  These  are  ofi 
greatest  extent  towards  the  Shannon,  covering  an  area  of 
17.HU0  acres  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  'llie  Blackwaicr 
stream  drams  this  tract,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  principal 
1.1‘ld  of  U^,  which  covers  ) 'i,lu5  acres.  A margin  of  arable 
jAiid  Imrders  t)m  Shannon  also,  and  elevated  tracts  of  lime- 
stone  gravel  exteml  from  it  into  the  interior  of  this  part  of  | 
the  county,  separating  the  several  bogs.  The  remainder  of 
the  br>gsof  this  dutricl,  extending  from  the  field  drained  by 
the  Hlackwatcr  to  tho  north  of  Clara,  rover  11.065  acres. 
The  most  oa'lcrn  of  the  four  tracts  comprised  in  this  divi- 
sion IS  the  bug  of  Kdmuleady,  now  generally  know  n as  the 
‘ moving  bf^.  which  in  the  year  Ih-JI  burst  its  bounds  and 
fluweil  nearly  a mile  and  a half  down  an  adjoining  valley. 

Tho  remaining  portion  of  the  county,  included  between 
the  western  declivities  of  the  Slievo  Bloom  Mountains  Tip- 
iHiraty,  and  the  Shannon,  has  a general  slopo  towards  the 
Little  Brusna.  which  forms  the  boundarv  between  King’s 
County  and  Tipperary.  This  division  of  the  county,  with 
the  oxooptiun  of  that  part  immediately  bordering  on  the 
Shannon,  lies  south  of  the  bc^gy  region,  and  is  liulo  en- 
cumbered citlwr  with  Mugh  land  or  im>nn»s.  The  portion 
which  fcloj^  immediaieW  to  the  Shannon,  north  of  tlie 
junction  of  the  hlile  Bnmna  with  that  river,  is  bleak  bikI 
raoory,  comprising  a considerable  portion  of  the  bogs  lying 
south  of  Cioghan  lull.  Tliese  are  drained  by  two  streams 
running  westward  to  the  Shannon,  the  more  considerable 
of  wliich  lias  Its  source  in  l»ch  Coiira,  a small  lake  s>>uth 
ufCUighan.  On  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  between  lhe^c 
streams,  is  ;(ituale<l  the  thriving  town  of  Banagher,  com- 
manding un  importatit  pass  into  Connaught.  The  bridge 
which  here  crosses  lh«  Shannon  is  old  and  narrow,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  en^ol  a new  one  hetler  fitted  for  so  groat  a 
ihorouglifaro.  There  are  fortifications  at  both  ends  of  the 
bridge,  commanding  the  approaches,  and  about  n quarter  of 
a mile  farther  down,  on  the  King’s  Countv  side,  tncrc  is  a 
circular  redoubt  mounting  six  pieces  of  cannon.  Ba-  . 
nagher  is  well  situated  for  trade,  and  has  several  thriving  | 
iimnufactures.  The  banks  of  the  Sliannon  are  here  richly  | 
clothed  with  meadow,  but  liable  to  freqtienl  Hoods.  The  i 
valley  of  the  Little  Brir>nn  from  the  Shannon  to  Birr  [Birr],  1 
and  thence  to  the  range  of  Slievo  Bloom  and  the  burders  ' 
of  the  county  of  Tip|)erary  arid  Queen’s  County,  is  an  un- 1 
dulaiing  well  inhabiio<l  district,  containing  extensive  tracts  * 
of  pasture,  and  toward*  tlie  mountains  abounding  with  varied 
and  pleasing  scenery.  The  small  towns  of  Shinnnie  and 
Moneygale  are  situated  in  this  part  of  the  county,  the  latter  j 
iviihin  a few  milea  of  Roscrea,  on  the  northexn  border  of  i 
Tipperary.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  Slievo  Bloom  I 
Mountaini  i,*  1689  feet.  Tber  extend  in  a lino  from  north- 1 


east  to  soulli-west.  through  a distance  of  15  miles  along  tne 
Queen’s  County  border  of  this  county,  lying  princiually 
within  the  latter.  A narrow  pass,  calli^  the  Gap  of  Glmi- 
dine,  is  the  only  point  of  communication  throughout  this 
line  available  for  purposes  of  general  traffic.  It  lies  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  range,  on  the  road  from  Frank - 
ford  to  Mountrath  in  Queen's  County.  A continuation 
of  the  Devil's  Bit  range  forms  the  more  southerly  part  of 
the  Imundary-line  bordering  on  Tipperary.  Through  the 
inten-al  between  these  ranges  is  carried  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  Roserca  and  Birr.  These  mountains 
although  of  no  great  altitude,  prestmta  varictl  and  picturesque 
oullme,  and  abound  with  scenes  of  much  natural  beauty. 

That  part  of  the  river  Shannon  which  bonlcrs  on  this 
county  is  included  within  the  division  of  the  Middle  Shan- 
non, on  which  the  Grand  Canal  Company  have  a jurisdic- 
tion. extending  from  the  north  end  of  the  canal  at  Athlone 
to  tho  north  end  of  Loch  Derg  below  Portumna  Bridge,  a 
total  distance  of  39  miles.  The  navigation  is  partly  by  the 
river  and  partly  by  lateral  cuts.  There  are  throe  such,  with 
locks  on  that  part  of  the  Middle  Shannon  bonlcring  King's 
County,  via.  at  Meclirk,  Bana^iher,  and  Shannon  Bridge. 
Five  steam-boats  employed  by  the  Ireland  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  connection  with  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company  ply  on  this  part  of  the  river.  '1  he  laigest  of  these 
steam-lHiats  is  of  98'i  tons  burthen.  The  nunioer  of  b*xits 
plying  on  the  same  part  of  the  river  in  1829  was  342,  having 
a grovs  tonnage  of  9262  tons ; and  in  1835  was  467,  having 
a gross  tonnageof  15,482  tons.  Various  improvements  have 
been  recommended  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Sliannon 
Navigation,  which  are  likely  to  be  soon  put  in  execution. 
These  rontemplaied  improvements  include  new  bridge*  at 
Shannon  Bridge  and  Bimagher,  and  a ftK>t-bridge  near  Mec- 
lick.  [SuANNOM.j  llie  J.ittle  Brosna  is  navigable  for 
small  iKiats  to  a distance  of  aUmt  two  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Shannon,  ami  ii  is  prupo.scd  to  make  it  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Birr. 

C/tmaie. — Notwithstanding  ihogrcat  extent  of  wet  ground 
on  the  surface  of  Kinu’s County,  the  climate  is  neither  damp 
nor  unwholesome.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  Ihc  an- 
tiiicplic  quality  of  the  iH'al-bug,  and  partly  by  the  fact  of  Ilie 
county  lying  comparatively  high  and  open.  Tlie  Queen's 
Couniy  side  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  is  however  much 
more  favonrablv  situated  for  sun  and  shelter  than  that  de- 
clivity of  the  chain  which  spreads  into  the  south-westeni 
district  of  this  county. 

Geology. — The  fl't*!*  limestone  of  the  central  jdain 
spreads  over  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  portions  occunied  by  the  protruded  roashca  of  iht- 
Slievo  Bloom  cliain  and  the  hill  of  Croghan.  The  range 
of  .Slieve  Bloom  consists  of  a nucleus  of  cluy-slate,  support- 
ing fiank-s  of  sandsluue  in  which  the  clay-slate  is  enveloped 
on  all  the  decliviliew.  The  clay-slate  is  generally  of  a 
quarizy  and  flinty  character,  approaching  to  fine-grained 
grauwackc.  The  rock  ranges  20*  south  of  east  and  15* 
north  of  west,  and  dips  70*  towards  the  south.  The  strata 
arc  generally  from  one  foot  to  llireo  in  thickness,  and  in 
some  places  afford  excellent  flags  from  one  to  five  inches 
thick,  and  ibcven  and  eight  feet  M]uare.  The  surrounding 
sandstone,  which  lies  confunuably  un  the  bupporling  ruck, 
is  yclluwUh'while  or  grey,  composed  of  granular  particles 
of  quartz,  and  very  compact.  It  is  rarely  found  of  the  red 
oast  which  charaetcrizes  Ihc  sandstone  formation  farther 
south,  nor  has  it  much  of  tbo  conglomerate  charn<ler. 
Croghan  Hill  consists  of  a jmiiriidcd  mass  of  trip  conglo- 
mci  ale  ^i^ing  about  500  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  steep  declivities  towards  the  south. 
Tlio  limestone  oi  the  surrounding  plain  appears  tilted  up 
and  supported  on  the  north-western  and  south-western  aides 
of  the  greenstone  tabular  masses.  Calcareous  matter  U 
generally  diffused  through  this  rock,  which  varies  from  a 
pale  lavender  colour  to  a greyish-black,  consisting,  w here  it 
assumus  the  former  appearance,  of  an  intimate  mixture  uf 
compact  felspar  and  carbonate  jf  hmc ; and  where  it  has  the 
latter  characteristic  tint,  of  a mixture  of  hornblende  and 
fetsi>ar,  containing  minute  dUseminaled  particles  uf  horn- 
blende. calcaroous-apar.  quartz,  and  irun-pyntuH.  These, 
the  calcareous  fragments  ciipccially,  are  ot\en  found  em 
bedded  in  the  green-stone  in  rounded  lumps.  The  rock  is 
consequently  veiy  easily  decomposed,  and  forms  an  uncom- 
monly rich  and  friable  soiL  The  hiU  is  almost  all  under 
oultivatioa,  and  yields  the  most  abundant  wbita  and  green 
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crop*  wilhoul  any  manure  wli&tever.  Mas«y  strata  of  green- 
stone appear  also  between  Croghan  Hill  and  Philipstown, 
about  1 quarter  of  a mile  from  the  latter  place,  whence  it 
»euin*  probable  that  the  lloetz  limestone  of  the  vicinity 
re|>use'  immediately  on  the  trap-rock.  Granular  limestone 
oci  ur»  at  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  north-west  of  tho  county, 
and  baa  been  quarried  to  the  extent  of  3t)00  cubic  feet  of 
good  grey  marble.  Banks  of  rolled-limestone  gravel,  called 
eskers,  occur  frequently  throughout  tho  Hoctz  limestone 
district.  Continuous  ridges  of  tl»ese  t^avcl-battk*  surround 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  bogs  alwve  enumerated.  Tlic 
e>kers  afford  an  interesting  subject  of  study  to  the  geologist, 
as  from  their  structure  they  appear  to  have  been  depositetl 
from  water  in  violent  action,  and  their  external  conflgura- 
tiou  affords  an  index  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 

Soil,  <fv. — The  bogs,  which  occupy  so  large  a jairlion  of 
the  viunty,  generally  repose  on  limestune-gruvcl.  Tho  peat, 
although  apparently  spongy  and  easily  permeable,  is  >\'ry 
retentive  of  water,  as  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  of  nur- 
faco  pools  existing  in  the  bogs  within  short  distances  of  each 
other,  on  different  levels.  Tlie  soil  in  general  is  not  natu- 
rally fertile. but  can  be  made  loyield  very  g-xid  cro|»  in  the 
arable  districts  by  manuring  wiih  the  lime  and  bog-stuiT 
which  abound  throughout  the  county.  The  soil  of  that  side 
of  the  Stiove  Bloom  range  included  m King’s  County  is  cold 
and  gritty,  with  the  exception  of  one  portion  near  the  middle 
of  the  range,  where  tl»e  limestone  reaches  high  up  the  de- 
cimiics  of  Knocknaman,  Castletown,  and  Cornier  hills. 
This  part  of  the  range  affords  fertile  and  extensive  pastures 
which  are  grated  throughout  the  year  with  Hocks  of  sheep 
and  young  cattle.  In  the  district  lying  between  these 
tnuuntaiiis  and  that  portion  of  Tipfwrary  which  intervenes 
between  them  and  the  Shannon  the  soil  is  generally  a light 
gravel,  easily  tilled,  and  tolerably  fertile.  Farther  north  or  : 
this  side  of  tho  oouniy  it  becomes  stiff  and  tiioory ; aii> 
tlimughuut  a great  part  of  the  baruny  of  Garry  castle,  whicl. 
stretches  along  the  entire  line  of  the  Shannon,  the  rock  U 
covered  only  by  a thin  stratum  of  poor  clayey  moor.  The 
banks  of  the  Shannon  however,  where  they  are  occasionally 
overtlowed,  afford  considcrablo  tracts  of  ffne  meadow,  and 
the  eskers  and  derries,  as  the  open  spots  of  dry  ground  in 
and  between  the  bogs  are  termed,  have  generally  a rich 
friable  soil.  The  chief  grazing  districts  in  the  county  lie 
on  the  borders  of  West  Meuth,  where  the  pastures  are  con- 
sidereil  very  favourable  to  wool-growing.  Throughout  the 
central  division  the  soil,  where  unencumbered  with  bog,  is 
almost  wlutlly  in  tillage.  In  the  south-eastern  districts 
bordering  on  Queen’s  County  and  Kildare  tillage  is  not  so 
much  attended  to.  the  insulated  tracts  between  the  Ix^ 
being  better  calculated  for  grasing.  Tho  best  ground  in 
the  county  is  in  tite  north-western  division,  from  Croghan 
Hill  to  the  boundary  of  Meath.  It  is  equal  to  fattening 
bullocks  of  any  weight,  and  is  consequently  little  broken 
up  by  tillage.  Forest-trees  fluurUh  here,  the  ash  especi- 
ally, with  ]>ecu)itr  vigour,  and  the  hedge-rows  of  while 
thorn  are  remarkably  luxuriant.  The  average  sales  of  grain 
for  each  of  the  ten  years  preceding  ltl36  in  the  principal 
market-towns  of  King’s  County  appear  from  the  following 
table:  — 


Bartvlt  uTWImu, 

DurrUoTOal*, 

BmrI<  o(  Huirv* 

of26  ttooe. 

of  16  ttllMl*. 

of  16 

Tullamore  . 

. 45.900 

35.000 

. 20,000 

Philipstown 

100 

9,000 

. 6.U0U 

Clara  . . 

. 16,000 

16,600 

. none. 

Forhane  , 

. 6U,0UC 

30,000 

. 300 

Clughau 

. 5,600 

.300 

. none. 

Banagher  . 

. 25.000 

40.UOU 

. 1,000 

Birr . 

. 5,600 

15,100 

. 13,000 

Edenderry « 

. 20,000 

30,000 

• 25,000 

The  linen  manufacture  was  carried  t>n  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  with  considerable  activity  in  ^no 
W4*st  of  the  county,  but  has  latterly  declined.  There  is  a 
small  manufacture  of  friezes,  stuffs,  and  serges  for  Home 
consumption.  Distilling,  brewing,  and  llie  grinding  of  com 
are  carried  on  at  Birr  and  in  other  parts  of  the  cuui  *y,  but 
not  to  nny  great  extent.  In  1831  there  were  699  weavers. 
Id  taimers,  and  18  hroweiw  in  the  county. 

The  condition  of  th#  working  classes  is  somewhat  better 
in  the  northern  and  central  districls  of  King’s  County  than 
in  most  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Ireland.  Woges  vary 
from  6rf-  to  lUrf.  per  day,  on  an  average  of  1 00  working  days 
each  year.  Thu  cabins  of  the  labouring  peasantry  are  com- 
monly of  a very  bad  description,  particuUrly  in  the  boggy 
districts.  There  is  however  a good  number  of  cmufortablo 
farmers,  and  the  peu^de  generuliy  are  of  industrious  and 
decent  habits.  Tlie  English  language  is  spoken  univer- 
sallv. 

Kings  County  is  divided  into  th«  laronies  of  Warrens- 
town,  on  the  nurib'Cast ; Cuolestow'ii,  on  the  east,  coiilain- 
ing  the  town  of  Edenderry  (population  in  1831.  I283t ; 
Fhili|>sfown.  Lower,  on  the  north,  containing  the  town  of 
Fhilipslown  (|H)m-.Uiion,  145-1) ; Plulipstown,  Up|>er.  con- 
taining part  of  t ne  town  of  Porturlingtun  (total  fiopulation, 
.‘(091);  ueashil,  in  the  centre;  Kilcour.^ey,  on  the  north- 
west, containing  the  town  ofC'lara  (population.  1 1 49) ; Bally- 
cowen,  west  of  Geai^bil,  containing  the  town  of  Tullumoix} 
fpopulation.  634'2) ; Bullylioy,  south  of  BulUcowen.  con 
taining  the  town  of  Fmnkibrd  (population,  373) ; Garry- 
casile,  on  the  west,  containing  the  towns  of  Bana-her 
(population,  2636),  Shaimonbridgo  (pupulaiiun.  559),  and 
terbane  (population  5UI);  Eglisb,  south  of  Gairycustle; 
Bally  brit,  south  of  KgU>b,  coutaining  tho  towns  of  Birr 
or  PaiH.instown  (population,  6594)  and  Crinkle  (|Kiputuii<jii, 
531);  and  Cloiilisk,  on  the  suuth-wo.st,  Containing  the  town 
of  Shuiruiie  (imputation,  1287)  and  tho  village  of  Muneygule 
(population.  379). 

Finlipstown  was  incorporated  a.*  a borough  by  cliarler  of 
the  12lh  Elizabeth,  but  the  corporation  is  now'  extinct; 
Banagher  also,  incorporated  ns  a borough  by  charter  of  the 
4lh  Charles  1.,  has  no  longer  any  traces  of  a governing 
body:  ami  these  arc  the  only  towns  in  the  county  which 
have  at  any  time  had  corporations. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  King's  County  was  represented  in  the 
Irish  parliament  by  two  county  members,  and  two  fur  uach 
of  the  above  boroughs.  The  representation  of  the  Impiaial 
Farliamcnt  is  now  limited  to  two  county  members.  Thu  con- 
stituency in  1836  consisted  of  1694  voters. 

The  assizes  ore  lield  at  Tullamore.  General  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  at  Tullamore,  Birr,  and  Philipstown,  in 
each  of  which  is  a court-house  and  gaol,  that  ot  Tullamore 
being  the  county-gaol  and  the  olbers  bridewells.  On  tho 
1st  January,  1836,  the  (lolice  force  of  this  county  cuiiaisted 
of5  chief  constables.  45  constables,  225  sub-constables,  and 
6 horse,  supported  at  a cost,  for  tho  year  1835.  of  9548/.  3s 
hd.,  of  which  4838/.  is.  \\d.  was  chargeable  against  tho 
county.  Tho  total  numlier  of  criminal  offenders  committed 
to  tho  county-gaol  in  the  year  1836  was  672  males  and  94 
female*,  of  whom  254  males  and  13  females  could  read  and 
write  at  tho  time  of  their  committal,  272  males  and  38 
females  could  read  only,  and  146  mules  and  43  females 
could  neither  rend  nor  write. 

Idle  district  lunatic  a»ylum  for  King’s  County  is  at 
Mai-yboroutrii  in  Queen’s  C«>unty.  There  is  a countv  in- 
firmary at  Tullamore.  fevor  hospitals  at  Shinrone  and  birr, 
and  dispensaries  in  all  the  chief  towns  and  villages.  There 
are  barracks  at  Banagher,  Birr,  Shaunon-liarbour,  Tulla- 
more,  and  Philipstown. 
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Hiaturtfand  A»lu}uiti>g. — AUliougV,  not  ro<tuce<l  to  Rhiro* 
}.TOUti(l  us  on<3  county  until  the  lime  of  ^tar}‘.  King's 
douuty  «as  j-'urtmny  included  in  olher  shire*  at  a very 
curly  pcricjd.  It  anpears  from  suinlry  Pipe  Rolls  of  the 
rci:m  of  Edward  111.  that  the  ]>ortion  which  at  present 
borders  on  West  Meath  was  in  those  dai*s  accounted  a part 
uftheshiroof  Meath,  and  ns  such  wa*  charged  with  royal 
service.  The  manor  of  Gcashil.  now  funning  the  central 
district  of  the  c^)unty.  was,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in 
like  manner  accounted  a part  of  Kihkrc,  being  au  aniient 
inheritance  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  Offidy  also,  a part  of  which 
now-  lies  within  the  l«mnds  of  King's  CAiunty,  was  included 
In  Kildare  fiom  the  first  division  of  Leinster  into  counties. 
But  the  western  and  south-western  ]H)rtions  of  the  county, 
oicluding  Ely  O’Carrol  [Bjrr]  and  MacCoghlan’s  County, 
although  stated  to  have  formed  part  of  Offalv,  and  conse- 
quently to  have  been  included  in  the  Arst  limits  of  the 
c.mnty  of  Kildare,  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  reduced  for 
praclhal  purposes  to  the  imthority  of  English  law  until  the 
year  1557.  witen  the  art  was  passed  which  erected  (he 
w hole  into  one  counlv  under  its  prc'^cnt  name.  Before  that 
period  it  was  generally  de-ignated  Western  Glenmalery,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Eastern  Glenmalery,  the  present  Queen’s 
Ctmni)'.  [Qi'ken’s  Countv.]  The  fort  of  Dangin,  an  old 
seat  of  the  O’Connors,  the  chief  family  of  Off.ily.  was  at 
(he  same  tmie  made  tho  shire  town,  and  called  Philipi- 
(own.  in  compliment  to  the  king  consort.  The  native 
chieflains  fur  a length  of  time  strugglwl  against  tlie  new 
settlement,  until  a.u.  16UU,  when  the  Lord  Dc|mly  Mountjoy, 
having  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Sir  Oliver  Lambert, 
8uc<*eeilcil.  after  a deplorable  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, in  Anally  reducing  them.  An  account  of  tho  military 
operations  of  which  this  county  was  tho  theatre,  during 
the  robetliun  of  164!  and  the  ensuing  wars,  is  given  under 
the  head-s  of  the  chief  towns.  [Birr;  Tullamorr.]  The 
forfeitures  conset|uent  on  that  rebellion  and  on  the  subse- 
quent war  of  the  Revolulioii  were  very  extensive.  On  the 
latter  occasion  the  number  of  acres  of  profitable  land  cun- 
fn»calcd  was  30,459,  of  a total  value  nl  that  time  of  89, .Til/. 
I'll.  The  families  of  Coghlan,  Geoghegan,  Carrol,  and 
Grace  were  the  most  couMdcrable  among  those  aUaiuted. 

Tiie  ruins  of  the  seven  churche.s  of  ClonraacnoUo,  situ- 
ate<l  on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  this  county,  form  one  of  the  must  interesting  grou]is 
of  erclciiaaliral  remains  to  lie  met  with  in  (he  island.  The 
building*  me  of  various  dates,  from,  probably,  the  seventh 
century  to  the  twelfth.  St  Kieran  of  Chmaid  founded  the 
abbey  a.d.  548.  It  wa.s  subs<.ap)cntly,  but  at  an  uncertain 
date,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a caihudral  churrli,  and  so  con- 
tinued til!  4.D.  1568.  when  the  see  of  Clonmacnoise  was 
united  to  that  of  Meath.  Surrounding  the  abbey  is  the 
aiiticnt  burying-ground,  containing  about  two  Irish  acres, 
and  occu^ed  with  the  sites  and  ruins  of  various  religious 
houses.  The  whole  is  enclosed  with  a wall,  at  two  of  tiie 
angles  of  which  are  antient  round  towers,  said  to  have  been 
crcctcil  by  CVRourk  and  MacCarthy  respt‘clively.  The 
buildings  within  tho  p«*cincts  are  chielly  chapels  erected 
over  family  burying-plaocs  by  tho  various  lri*h  king*  and 
rlnefiains,  who,’ alihuugh  at  jicrnctual  war  in  llicir  lives 
wea* contented  to  he  here  ueaceably  in  death.’  They  arc:— 
Teiiiple-Riuh.  built  by  O'.Mclaughlin,  king  of  Meath; 
'i  I nij  le  Connor,  built  by  0'C.mnor  Uunn;  Teinple-Mac- 
D-riuot,  fuundeil  by  MacDermot,  i>rm«‘c  of  C’oulavin  ; and 
two  others,  founded  by  O’Kelly  and  MucCarlhy  Slore. 
l*lie  place  wav  for  manyVentunes  the  Iona  of  Ireland,  and 
still  i-ontiniies  to  exhibit  more  numerous  remains  of  aniient 
monuments  than  any  other  ceinefery  in  the  country,  “rwo 
monmiienlal  crosses,  richly  carved,  stand  near  (he  western 
dih'r  of  the  TompU-MacDermot.  One  of  the.se,  Afteen  feet 
in  lu-ighl.  is  formed  of  a single  stone.  There  are  the 
rctiums  of  several  other  religiou.*  houses  in  tho  immediate 
v iciniix.  The  entire  group  occupies  a gently  swelling  bank, 
rising  from  tbe  Shannon  about  midway  bctw'ccn  Shannon 
Il.irbouraud  Alhlone.  The  place  is  shut  in  on  the  north 
iitid  cast  b)  a vast  tract  of  bog,  and  has  a peculiarly  lovely 
and  picitiresque  appearance.  Twenty-eight  otlscr  religious 
h'luses  are  enumerated  in  this  counlv,  of  which  the  chief 
were;- Birr;  Diirrow.  foundi*fl  a.d.  550;  Gallon  on  the 
Brnsna.  founded  in  (he  AAh  century;  Mona*tcreor.«i,  near 
Ldenderry.  founded  by  .John  Bermingham,  mrl  of  laiuth, 
m the  1.325;  and  Scirkeiran.  near  Birr,  founded 
A-D  40i,  by  St.  Kiuran  the  Elder,  and  for  some  lime  a 


cathedral  church.  There  are  numerous  remains  of  feudal 
castles,  chicAy  of  the  Elizabethan  »ra.  Ix-ap  Castle, 
situatetl  on  a declivity  of  Slievu  Bloom,  in  a strong  and  cum- 
manding  |)usition,  is  still  inhabited ; so  also  arc  Cloghaii 
Castle  and  tho  castle  of  Birr.  There  are  no  very  remark- 
able monuments  of  tho  earlier  icra. 

Tlie  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments. Tho  sum  levied  in  (he  year  1835  was  2LU60/. 
19«.  b^.,  of  which  47.39/.  14s.  4</.  was  for  public  w<]rks. 
roads,  &c. ; 11,179/.  16«.  6</.  was  for  public  buildings, 
charities,  &c. ; and  5141/.  8z.  ll></.  for  police  and  (lie  ad- 
ministration ofjustico. 

King’s  County  embraces  a portion  of  each  of  the  four 
archiepiscopal  provinces,  extending  into  the  dioceses  of 
Clunfert,  (Xsory,  Killaloc,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  under  w hich 
the  educational  statistics  of  tho  county  are  included. 

(Siatislical  iSurtv*y  q/*  King's  County,  Dublin,  18U1  ; 
Trausartions  of  the  Geologiciii  ^ociWy,  vol.  v. ; Brewer’s 
Be*iutif4  ff  Ireland;  Rtrliameutary  Reports  and  Pa- 
pers.) 

KING’S  EVIL  [ScRoriTLA.] 

KING’S  LVNN.  [Lynn.] 

KING’S  YELLOW,  tho  name  given  to  orpiment,  or 
the  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  when  used  as  a pigment. 
[Arsknic.] 

KINGS.  THE  BOOKS  OF,  the  name  of  two  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Tliey  originally  formed  only  one  book 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  are  entitled  p’’3^Q.  that  is,  ’kings  ' 
In  (he  Septuagint  thev  are  divided  into  two  books,  and  are 
entitled  ‘ the  ihinl  ami  fourth  books  of  reigns'  or  kingdoms 
(>3a<TiA.(ii5v  Tpirt\  cai  rerdprq);  since  tbe  Arst  and  second 
iHXiks  of  Samuel  are  callc<I  in  this  translation  the  Arst  and 
st»cond  books  of  Kings. 

Thc^  books  Contain  an  account  of  Jewish  history  from 
the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Solomon  (1  Kings,  i.-xi.);  an 
account  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  nis  successor 
Rehuboam,  and  (he  liistory  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  to  the  conquest  of  (he  former  by  (he  Assyrians 
under  Shalrnanest-r  (1  Kmgs,  xii.— 2 Aftwg’jr,  xvii.) : and  the 
separate  history  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Beniamin,  till 
they  were  camwl  awav  captive  to  Babxion  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  the  reign  of  Jehoiuchin.  (2  Kings,  xviii.-xxv.) 

These  book*,  in  common  with  the  books  of  Chronicles  and 
many  others  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  generally  ascnbetl 
to  Ezra;  but  neither  the  author  nor  the  time  in  which  they 
were  written  can  bo  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. It  is  evident  fiom  many  passages,  and  especially 
from  tho  last  chapter  of  those  books,  (hat  a portion  of  them 
must  have  been  written  in  the  lime  of  the  Bsbv  Ionian  cap- 
tivity; but  there  are  also  other  passages  which  roust  have 
been  written  l>efore  tho  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  while  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  still  stan<ling. 
(1  Kings,  viii.  8;  ix.  13,  21 ; x.  12;  xii.  19;  2 Kings,  viii. 
22;  X.  27;  xiv.  7 ; xvii.  23,  34,  41.)  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable (hat  these  books  ore  only  a collection  of  different 
diicuments  written  by  persons  present  at  the  events  nar- 
rated, and  that  tho  compiler  only  wrote  such  portions  as 
were  nviceiisary  to  connect  the  different  documents,  and  to 
form  one  continuous  narrative. 

There  are  many  great  discrepancies  between  these  book* 
and  l!u!  books  of  Cftrunirles,  which  are  meiuioiiwl  and  dis- 
cussed in  tho  article  Chronicles. 

(Tlic  Introductions  of  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De  Welle,  Bcr- 
iholdt,  Augu&ti,  and  Horne:  llosenmiiller’s  Scholia.) 

KING.SCLERE.  a viUn|^  in  Hamp.*hire,  reroarkabte  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  green  sand  formation  in  the  midst  of 
the  elevated  chalk  downs,  on  the  line  of  an  anticlinal  axU 
pa-stng  east  and  west.  'Die  anticlinal  axis  passes  through 
the  middle  of  a valley  (hence  called  a * valley  of  elevation’) 
in  vx'luch  the  green  sand  appears:  and  it  might  seem  on  a 
Arst  view  that  the  discnnlinuily  of  the  chalk  wa.s  simply 
oviing  to  elevation  nnd  fracture,  out  by  considering  the  areas 
and  slopesof  the  strata,  in  plans  and  sections  on  a true  scale, 
it  will  immediately  appear  that  a considerable  mass  of  chalk 
must  have  been  rtunovetl  by  denudation.  For  the  know 
Itnlge  of  this  interesting  ‘valley  of  elevation'  we  ore  in- 
•Icbteil  to  Dr.  Buckland.  (Geo/.  Trans.,  2nd  senes,  vol.  li.i 
Mr.  Lyell  has  contemplated  irin  connexion  with  the  moro 
extensive  denudation  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Suss4*.x. 
iPrinciph's  of  Grot.,  book  iv.,  ch.  .xxii.) 

KINGSTON.  [JvMMCA.] 

KlNGSTON-ON-IiULL  [Hull] 
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KIKGSTON-ON-THAMES.  [Sitrrky] 

KINIC  ACID,  a„  peculiar  vpgeiabiu  acid,  somelimcs 
called  ctuchonic  acid,  which  discovered  in  1790  by 
HiifTman  in  ciiicbuna  Lurk,  m which  it  exists  in  combina- 
tioii  with  the  vegetable  alkalis  cinchonia  ami  quino,  and 
also  with  lime,  forming  the  kinates  of  these  bases.  When 
an  infusion  of  bark  is  evaporated  till  an  extract  is  leA,  and 
tliat  is  treated  with  alcouol,  a viscid  substance  remains, 
containing  kinatoof  lime  mixeilwith  mucilaginous  matters,' 
if  this  bo  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  be  suffered  to 
evaporate  gradually,  crystals  of  kinale  of  lime  arc  formed  in 
rliumbic  prisms ; when  thU  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
truatL'd  with  oxalic  acid,  uxulaic  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and 
the  kiltie  acid  remains  in  solution;  by  evaporation  in  a 
warm  atmosphere  this  acid  is  deitositctl  in  crystals. 

Kiuic  acid  has  a very  sour,  but  w hen  pure  not  a bitter 
taste ; it  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly ; is  unalterable  in 
the  air,  dissolves  in  2^  times  its  weight  of  water  at  48*^,  and 
is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  W'hun  heated  in  a retort  it 
readily  fuses,  boils  up,  decomposes,  blackens,  and  yields  an 
empyreuinatic  oil,  with  pungent  vapours  of  pyrckintc  acid, 
one  portion  of  which  condenses  into  a luiuid.  and  another 
crystallizes.  Sulphuric  acid  renders  kiuic  acid  first  green, 
and  then  carlHUiizcs  it;  by  the  addition  of  a small  portion 
of  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  an  acid  resembling  the 
pyrokime  acid,  which  may  be  sublimed  ; but  a large  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Uebig  anhyilrous  kinic  acid 
consists  of — 

Nine  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Fiffcen  „ carbon 

Nino  „ oxygen 

Equivalent 

The  crystals  contain  one  c<|uiva1ent  of  water.  I 

The  natural  kinates,  except  that  of  hmc  already  de*  I 
scribed,  arc  only  obtained  by  complicated  processes  fioiii  the 
bark  : but  by  artificial  means  they  are  readily  yirucured, 
either  by  suluraiing  the  acid  with  the  biases,  or  by  the  double 
dccoropoaition  of  kinatc  of  barytes  and  the  sulphates  of  such 
bases  as  fmin  soluble  sulphates.  We  shall  descrdio  only  a . 
few  kinates,  and  chielly  those  which  exist  in  the  cinchona,  > 
and  hrsl  we  shall  notice  the  most  important  of  them, 
the  j 

KiruUi^  qf  Quino. — The  natural  salt  crystallizes  w ith  dif-  ; 
firuhy,un  account  of  the  admixturcuf  yeilow  colouring  and 
other  matters,  and  these  have  prevented  the  deturmination 
of  Its  crystalline  form.  This  salt  is  very  bitter,  readily  soluble 
in  water,  ond  but  slightly  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*8.17.  It  is 
decomposalih-  by  heal,  without  residue.  By  evaporation  the 
solution  is  reduced  to  a viscid  paste,  which  when  moistened 
and  expu.sed  to  the  air  exhibits  rudiments  of  crystallization. 
It  is,  like  otlier  salts  of  iiuina,  decomyxised  by  the  alkalis 
ammonia,  polasli,  and  soda,  which  precipitate  the  quina. 
Kmate  of  quina  may  be  formed  artificially  by  dissolving 
quina  recently  precipitatetl  from  the  suljihute  in  a solution 
of  kinic  acid,  with  a gentle  heat.  By  expunuro  to  the  air 
the  liquid  becomes  u maimuullaied  mas.s,  containing  small 
brilliant  rhombic  crystals  of  kinale  of  quina 
This  bull  is  a dikinalc,  composed  of— 

One  cfiuivalcnt  of  kinic  acid  . 171 

Two  cijuivalenls  of  quina  . .324 

Equivalent  493 

Kinale  of  Cinchona. — The  natural  compound  very  much 
resembles  that  of  quina  ; the  suiificial  salt  yields  crystals  by 
c\po>ure  to  the  air,  which  are  like,  but  arc  uioru  dust  met 
than  those  of  the  kinate  of  quina  obtained  in  the  same 
way.  This  salt  is  bitter,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  slightly 
in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  U'8.17. 

This  is  ndikiaale  also,  consislittg  of— 

One  equivalent  of  kinic  aeid  . 171 

Two  equivalents  of  cinchona  . 304 

Eqaivalent  475 

Kinate  of  Lime. — This  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboids  and 
hexagonal  plates ; it  has  but  little  taste ; it  is  .soluble  in  si.x 
times  iu  weight  of  water  at  and  luudt  more  so  in  boil- 
ipg  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  U decompubcd  by 


9 or  5*26 
90  52*63 
72  42*11 

171  100* 


oxalic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  by  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  According  to  Berzelius,  a small  quantity  of 
kinate  of  hmc  may  be  obtained  from  the  alburnum  of  the 
fir-irec. 

This  salt  is  compo.^d  of— 

One  equivalent  of  kinic  acid  . 171 

One  equivalent  of  limo  . . 28 

Ten  etjuivalcnts  of  water  . . 90 

Equivalent  289 

The  properties  of  the  artificial  kinates  are  thus,  with 
slight  allcratiims,  given  by  Uerzelius.  Kxnate  of  jmtash, 
bitter  and  deliquescent,  Kinate  qf  soda  crystallizes  in 
bexahcdral  priMns;  it  appears  lo  contain  no  water  of  crystal- 
lization, and  does  nut  alter  bv  ex^xisure  to  the  air.  Kinate 
qf  ammonia,  deliquescent  fey  tw-ajioration  a portion  of  its 
acid  U set  free.  Kinate  qf  harylee  crystallizes  m dudera- 
hedrons  with  triangular  faces ; becomes  opaque  by  exposure 
to  the  air  ; is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  slightly  in  alcohol 
of  0 h3f>.  Kinate  of  maf^neiia,  very  soluble,  and  fortns 
crystalline  excrcM-ences  similar  to  cauliflowers.  Kinate  qf 
manganese  crystallizes  in  rose-coloured  lamellar  cry.-tals. 
ATiVnz/c  r/rt/ic  crxKialltzcs  in  latnine,  or  in  cauliflower-like 
aggiegaiiuns.  f^inate  qf  nickel,  a green  gummy  ma»s,  very 
soluble  in  water.  Perkinaie  qf  imn,  a reddish-yellow 
gummy  raa.ss.  solublo  in  water.  Kinate  qf  lead  crystallizes 
in  slender  needles  which  do  not  alter  by  exposure  to  thu 
air.  and  arc  soluble  in  alcohol.  Subkinate  of  lead,  a white 
powder  insoluble  in  water.  Kinate  qf  cnjrper  cry  stallizes 
in  gnxm  needles,  or  rhombic  lainins  : the  surface  becomes 
while  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Perkinate  qf  mercury,  a 
colourless  sau  w hich  docs  not  crystallize.  Kinate  qf  stlrer 
forms  mammuUaUHl  crystals,  which  readily  blacken  in  the 
light. 

KINK.UOU.  [Potto.] 

KINO,  an  astringent  substance,  the  concrete  juice  of 
one  or  mure  plants.  Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting 
the  plants  which  produce  the  best  kino,  and  several  very 
inferior  sorts  exist  in  commerce,  the  origin  of  which  is 
likewiM:  far  from  being  ascertained.  It  is  generally  staled 
that  the  best  African  kino  is  oblaine<l  from  a tree,  native  of 
Gambia,  called  Plcrocarpus  eriiiaceus  (Linn.),  P.  Sonega- 
lensis  (lluokcr).  Hut  it  is  confidently  atlirmed  by  Mr. 
Pereira  that  the  substance  commonly  regartled  as  African 
kino  is  (he  juice  of  the  NaucleafUncaria)  Gambi-cr,  a kind 
of  catechu,  with  which  it  agrees  in  every  respect.  Tlie 
East  Indian  kino  is  alleged  to  be  obtainoil  from  the  Butea 
frondosa  (RoxU.),  and  differs  considerably  from  the  so- 
called  African  kind.  In  New  Holland  a sort  of  kino  i.s 
procured  from  the  Eucalyptus  rcsiiiifera  (While),  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  used  os  a cotton- 
dye,  as  indeed  the  other  kinds  are  also,  giving  to  cotton  the 
yellowish-brown  colour  known  as  nankeeu;  the  colour 
varies  with  the  different  sort  of  kino  used. 

In  the  West  Indite  the  juice  of  thu  Coccoluba  uvifera  is 
called  American  kino,  or  Aiuericaa  extract  of  rluitany,  or 
fake  rfaatany  extract.  These  different  extracts  differ  in  their 
chemical  habitudes  with  re  agents,  but  they  all  agree  in 
posi^cssing  a strong  a.stringcnt  power.  Kino  most  com- 
monly occurs  in  grains  of  a shining  aspect  and  rich  ruby-red 
colour;  they  arc  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  nearly 
entirely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Vauquelin  ana- 
lyzed that  sort  which  is  termed  African,  and  found  it  lo 
consist  of  75  per  cent,  of  tannin,  24  of  rod  mucilage,  and  1 
of  woody  fibre. 

In  a paper  lately  read  Irefore  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society, 
Dr.  Rovlu  has  adduced  satisfactory  eviuence  to  prove  that 
sumo  of  the  Kino  of  commerce  is  no  doubt  produced  by 
liuteafrondosa,  wliicli  is  common  as  n tree  or  shrub  in 
every  part  of  India.  On  comparing  together  sjiccimciis 
of  thu  astringent  gum  of  this  plant,  cuntuined  in  his  col- 
lection, with  some  brought  from  North-western  India  by 
Mr.  Beckett,  and  both  Incase  with  some  scut  from  Bom- 
bay as  the  AVno  of  the  Hutca  fruiidosa,  thev  were  all  three 
fimnd  lo  be  identically  the  same  kind  of  gum ; but  Mr. 
Beckett’s,  from  being  the  freshest  s]iecimen,  wa»  thu  must 
highly  colourcil.  The.>e  were  all  mureover  found  lo  cor- 
re.qiond,  especially  the  sjiecimcn*  fiuin  Bombay,  with  some 
astringent  gum  found  by  Mr.  Pereira  in  one  of  the  old 
druggists'  shops  of  this  city,  under  tlio  name  of  Gummi 
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ruhriim  asfrins<^*,  whicli  wa^  (lie  name  by  which  Kino 
was  known.  It  wan  in!ro)tuct*U  into  pracljce  by  Dr.  Fo- 
thergiU  as  Gummi  aslrin^ens  Gambti'rue,  ami  has  been 
always  considered  lo  be  a prinluct  of  the  west  coast  of 
Aftica,  and  the  tree  yielding  it  lo  l>c  Ptfrvcarpwt  erina- 
ct'us-  It  is  remarkable  that  tl>e  Sanscrit  name  of  Butea 
ffundf>9a  is  hinsuka.  From  iUgum  being  lubelled  by  a drug- 
gist as  Gummi  rubrnm  astringena,  it  is  e\  idunt  it  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  substitutes  fur  the  African  kind, 
of  which  so  lillle  has  ever  been  imported  into  this  country. 
Analysed  by  Mr.  E.  Solly,  junr..  the  Butea  kino  was  found 
to  contain  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  tannin  with  gum. 
Itis  curious  that  Dr.  Roxburgh  remarks  of  the  gum  of  the 
Bulen/rwiitoita,  that  it  is  so  like  that  of  his  Pti’rnrarpuf 
nuirsiiptum  that  one  description  might  sulfice  for  both,  with 
respect  as  well  to  appearance  as  R>  the  action  of  chemical 
Veagenls. 

KINOSTERNON.  [Tortoises.] 

KINROSS,  the  capital  of  th<*  county,  is  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  Lwh  Leven,  in  56*  iV  N.  lat.  and  3*  1 0' 
W.  long,  and  is  dUlant  19  miles  north-north-wMl  from 
Edinburgh. 

The  lower  part  of  the  town  has  a mean  appearance,  but 
as  it  rises  to  the  north  it  has  a cheerful  look,  and  many 
handsome  houses  are  built  there,  togethtJT  with  two  excel- 
lent inns,  er>nally  remarkable  fiir  good  accommodation  and 
good  keeping. 

The  church,  which  is  new,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  is  in 
the  presbytery  of  Dunfermlina  and  synod  of  Fife.  There 
are  four  annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented  for  the 
sale  and  pnrcho.se  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  chief  manufac- 
ture of  the  town  now  consists  in  the  weaving  of  coarse 
linen  and  cotton,  although  it  was  once  famed  fbr  tho  manu- 
fariurc  of  cutlery.  The  school  is  said  to  be  well  conducted. 
Tile  ina.ster  receives  an  annual  salary  of  3i>0  marks,  with 
the  use  of  a house  and  adjoining  lanil.  The  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  of  Kinross  in  1831  was  2917. 

KINROSS-SHIRE,  a small  inland  county  of  Scotland, 
boundod  on  the  cast  and  south  by  Fifeshire,  and  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  county  of  Perth,  lying  between  56* 
8'  and  5fi“  17'  N.  lat.,  and  ’between  3®  iV  ond  3®  35'  W. 
lung.  lU  greatest  length  from  Fossaway  Church  on  tho 
wc-'t  to  Auchmore  Bridge  on  the  east  is  11  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  from  Datnheadon  the  north  lo  Kelly  Bridge 
on  the  south,  is  10  miles.  Tlic  area  of  the  county  is  79 
square  miles,  or  50,560  acres,  of  which  4149  are  lakes.  Its 
western  boundary  is  in  the  CieisU  and  Ochil  hills;  the 
northern  boundary  is  in  the  Ochil  and  Lomond  hills;  and 
the  eastern  boundary  runs  partly  along  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Beunarty  and  partly  ahmg  the  lint  ground  to  a point 
on  Kelty  Bum,  a little  below  Blair-.\dam  bridge,  which 
stream,  deriving  its  source  in  the  Cleisb  hills,  forms  the 
southern  boundary. 

Tlic  boundaries  of  the  county  arc  chiefly  hilly,  but  there 
isa  level  o]icning  from  the  south  at  Kelty  Bridge,  and  at  Btair- 
Adam  bridge  an  opening  to  the  snuih  east,  through  which 
the  great  north  road  passes.  There  is  a similar  level  open- 
ing to  the  west  loward.s  Stirling,  at  the  Crook  of  Devon; 
ana  a third  level  to  the  north-east  between  the  Ochil  and 
Lomond  hills.  leading  towards  Cupar  in  Fife.  Tliere  is,  in 
addition  to  these  valleys,  a narrow*  passage  on  the  east, 
through  which  the  river  I.,even  flows  from  l.,och  Leven. 

The  borders  of  the  county  are  hilly,  but  the  interior, 
comprising  about  one-half  ofthewhule,  maybe  regarded  asa 
plain  sligHtly  varied  by  gentle  undulations.  The  soil  is  vartoua, 
chtelly  inclining  to  gravut  To  the  north  and  west  of  l,och 
Levon  it  is  clayey,  sandy,  and  tolerably  fertile,  and.  accord- 
ing to  Sinclair,  produces  rich  and  earl)  crops,  but  in  the  more 
elevated  parts  it  consists  of  moor  and  moss,  though  even  here 
it  forms  excellent  pastures.  The  cUmaie,  though  cold  and 
wet,  owing  to  the  general  clevaitoii  of  the  land,  has  been 
wonderfully  impruvinl  by  ru  extensive  system  of  drainage. 
Upon  the  whole  the  air  is  considered  healthy,  and  the  jicoplu 
are  vigorous,  and  subject  to  few  distempers.  The  frost  sets 
in  foutier  and  coiittnues  longer  than  in  tho  adjacent  coun- 
try to  the  south,  but  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages 
i^'riculiure  has  of  Ute  veins  been  greatly  improved, so  that 
the  seed-time  and  liarvcst  ni*c  seldom  hehiiid  tbuso  of  the 
ncighbmsring  districts.  Endosu  i os  of  hedges  and  stone  walls 
arc  greatly  upon  the  increase,  and  U is  said  tnat  tlio  en. 
closed  lands  may  usually  be  let  from  year  to  year  for  pasture 
at  a rent  equal  to  that  for  tillage  upon  a lease  of  nineteen 


years.  The  overage  rent  of  land  in  1810  was  9s,  l0<i.  per 
acre,  and  has  isi  doubt  increased  considerably  since  trmt 
lime,  os  the  farms  arc  mostly  occupied  by  resident  owuera 
who  are  feuars  of  the  estate  of  Kini-oss.  Oats  are  the  pnn- 
cipul  graiu  cultivated.  The  district  is  peculiarly  well  suited 
for  turnip  hu.sliandry  and  rearing  sheep  stock,  which  has 
been  lately  much  attended  tu.  The  plantations  uinm  the 
estate  of  Blair-Adam  are  particularly  deserving  of  mention. 
They  were  begun  in  1 7.33.  and  at  the  present  tiroo  cover 
upwards  of  13UU  acrus,  consisting  of  the  oak,  ash.  larch, 
elm,  and  bccoh.  Tlic  Scotch  fir  does  not  grow  well  in  ex- 
|>o«ed  situations,  but  the  spruce  and  silver  fir  grow  vigorously 
throughout  the  estate. 

There  is  some  coal  on  tlic  south,  where  the  county  jniiiR 
the  borders  of  Fifeshiro.  There  are  fieoslone  qnaiTtes 
of  good  quality  in  that  quarter,  and. to  the  north  of  Kinrtisa 
red  freestone  is  the  geological  formation  of  the  district. 
The  higher  hills  are  whinstune  or  basalL 

This  county  contains  several  fresh-wuter  lakes,  come  of 
which  are  well  stocked  with  pike,  and  the  re-l  with  perch, 
eel,  and  other  fish.  Of  these  lakes  the  principal  is  Loch 
Leven,  which,  although  inferior  in  magnitude  and  pic- 
turesque beauty  to  Loch  Lomond,  is  still  a noble  piece  of 
water,  covering  a surface  of  near  330U  acres.  Its  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  300  fl'ot.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  from  80  to  90  feet.  It  contains  four  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  called  the  Inch.  l*he  lake  abounds  m 
fish,  particularly  Routs,  pikes,  perches,  ami  eels.  The 
trouts  of  Iak*})  Leven  are  considered  a great  delicacy,  and 
are  regularly  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  iiiarkeL  The  quan- 
tity of  water  paunnl  into  the  lake  by  the  different  feoiters, 
and  draw  n out  by  evu(K>ration,  is  subject  to  great  variation  ; 
and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  in  cuiisequuncc  elcvatcvl 
and  depnrssirtl  to  the  extent  of  two  feet  and  a lialf.  Tho 
level  of  this  lake  ha.s  been  lately  reduced  by  a canal  made 
fur  that  purpose,  but  the  umlertakiug  is  said  to  have  bitliertu 
proved  unprofitable. 

Upon  a small  island  at  the  north-west  end  of  Loch  Lcveii 
are  the  ruins  of  tliu  castle  of  Loch  Leven,  a fortress  of 
groat  antiquity,  w hich  was  once  the  property  of  the  Doug- 
lasses of  l^ich  l,even.  and  is  noteil  as  tho  pri.son  wheroin 
Queen  Mary  was  confined,  and  from  which  she  made  her 
escape  in  1566.  The  antieut  monastery  of  Porlmoak,  oti 
the  north  side  uf  the  Leven,  near  the  take,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  a 1’  etish  king,  and  to  have  been  live  first 
place  in  Scotland  given  lo  the  Culdees  alter  the  coiiversmu 
of  tho  Piets  to  Chnsiianity.  On  the  Inch  in  Loch  Leven, 
Biitienily  called  St.  Serfs  Isle,  are  the  ruinaiiit  of  an  old 
priory  built  by  Achaius,  king  of  the  Si-ols,  ‘ in  honorem  el 
ad  gloriam  Dei  oiniiipotens  et  Sancti  Servant.' 

The  ciiief  streams  are  the  Gamy,  and  South  and  North 
Queich.  The  firal  rises  among  the  Cleisb  Hills ; the  two 
latter  have  their  source  among  the  Ochil  Mountains,  and  all 
three  fall  into  Loch  Leven.  Ttie  waters  which  flow  from 
Loch  Leven  form  the  river  Leven,  whicli,  afler  a uourse  of 
about  14  miU%  passing  through  a part  of  Fifusliire.  falls 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Largo  Bay.  This  river  gives 
motion  lu  about  fifty  mills. 

The  county  is  well  provided  with  roads,  which  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  and  is  inierseotod  from  south  to  north  by  the 
givat  north  road,  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  the  venerable  Chief  Commissioner  Adam,  of  the 
Jury  Court.  There  is  one  large  distillery,  and  cotton  is 
woven  at  Kinross  and  Miliiatliorl,  chiefly  fur  the  Glasgow 
market. 

The  i>o|iulation  of  the  county  in  1^31  was  9U72.  A 
considerable  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  population 
of  several  of  the  parishes  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  number  of  labourers  who  bad 
been  employed  during  that  period  in  ditching  and  bringing 
the  waste  lands  into  cultivation.  The  annual  value  of  real 
properly  in  18)5  was  25.805/.  Kinross-shire  unites  with  tire 
county  of  Clackmannan  and  certain  parishes  in  the  southern 
part  of  Pertlishire  in  returning  one  member  lo  parliament 

(Rev.  IXivid  Ure’s  Kieic  o/  the  ^-if^ricutture  Kinrn*$ 
•hire;  MacCulloch's  Slalislical  Account  uf  the  British 
Empire:  Beauties  Scotland ; Bijntlaiion  Hetums,  Sic.) 

KINSALE,  a sea-purt  town  and  borough  in  tlic  barony 
of  Kinsuleand  cruuniy^uf  Cork,  on  the  southcoast  of  Ireland, 
situated  on  tlio  river  llandon,  about  four  miles  from  the 
and  about  178  English  miles  from  Dublin.  The  borough 
and  liberties  constitute  a barony.  The  river  forms  a safe  and 
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ooraraodioiis  hapbour  for  vcmoU  of  considerable  burthen, 
which  can  come  close  up  to  the  town,  in  which  respect  it 
has  an  advantage  over  ihu  city  of  Cork,  from  wliicli  it  is 
rh'tant  about  miles.  Owing  to  the  windings  of  the 
rirer.  the  harbour  is  completely  land-locked,  and  the  town 
is  defended  by  Fort  Charles,  which  stands  opposite  to  it, 
and  about  a mtlo  lower  down  tho  river.  The  town  is  com- 
posed of  one  principal  street  by  the  river  side,  and  several 
narrow  lanes  ascending  a sleep  hill  in  the  rear,  besides 
some  blocks  of  buildings  at  the  head  of  the  harbour.  At 
tho  ccn.sus  uf  1831  there  were  9^7  houses  inhabimd  by 
1512  fatnilios,  comprising  7312  individuals  of  whom  3148 
Were  males  and  4164  were  females.  The  population  of 
the  whole  barony  was  13,997.  Of  the  males  20  years 
old  and  upwartls,  1562  in  number.  22  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  547  were  einploscd  in  retail  tr»lc  or 
handimA,  153  were  capitalists  bankers,  protbiksional  and 
other  educated  men ; 6S0  were  laouurers  employed  in  labour 
not  agricultural;  and  72  were  male  servants:  tho  occui>a- 
tions  of  the  remaining  88  are  not  given.  There  were  be- 
sides 37  male  scrvanis  under  20  years  of  age,  and  413 
female  servants. 

Kinsale  (in  Irish  emn-iai/,  or  ‘the  head  of  the  f-oa*) 
early  became  a place  of  importance  to  tho  English  settlers. 
John  de  Courcy,  inheriting  the  surrounding  tract  of  coun- 
try by  intermarriage  with  tho  family  uf  Cognn.  built  a 
outde  on  the  promontory  called  tbe  Ola  Head  of  Kinsalo.  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Bandon  river,  in  tbe  twclAh  century. 
Tliis  probably  led  to  tbe  commencement  of  a town  farther 
up  the  river,  where  a kind-lockcd  and  cnuacious  creek 
onvred  the  advantages  of  a secure  ruadstemi  for  ships  of 
any  burthen.  A charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  A.n.  1333,  and  various  grants  of  customs. 
&c.  arc  subsefiuenliy  on  record.  The  place  has  been  the 
scene  of  numerous  ongugementa,  both  bv  sea  and  land. 
Here  Do  Oiurcy  defeated  Mac(iirihy  Ntore  «ith  great 
slaughter  of  the  Irish.  In  1380  a battle  was  fought  in  the 
harbour  between  the  English  fleet  and  the  rombmc<I  fleets 
of  France  and  .Spam,  in  which  the  latter  were  signally  de- 
feated. On  the  23rd  Septemlier,  16UI.  u l>ody  of  Spaiiianis, 
under  the  command  of  D m Juan  D’Aquilo,  lauded  here, 
and  seized  the  town  for  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  who 
were  then  in  amis  under  the  Rurl  of  Tyrune  and  other 
Irish  chicAains.  On  the  17th  October  the  English,  under 
the  Lonl  Deputy  Montjoy  ami  Sir  OtHvrge  C'arew,  the  presi- 
dent of  Munster.  arrivcif  before  the  town,  and  invested  it 
on  both  aides  of  the  Rundun.  live  siege  lasted  till  the 
28th  December,  when  the  Spaniards  surrendere<l  in  conse- 
iiuence  of  the  defeat  of  the  united  armies  of  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell  before  the  town  on  the  preceding  23rd.  Thi^ 
defeat,  attended  with  the  lo^s  of  1200  men  killed  and  bUU 
Wounded,  completely  broke  the  spirit  uf  the  insurgents,  and 
le<l  tbe  way  to  the  itnmeiliale  paciflcalioit  of  Munster. 
During  the  wars  of  1641  the  .own  was  a pltu'e  of  refuge  for 
the  BiigUsb  Protestants  of  the  neighbouring  country.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  tho  Htic-ceeding 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  wa.s  held  by  a combined  French 
and  Irish  garrison  for  Jame.s  [1.  from  March.  1689,  to  the 
latter  end  of  tbe  following  year,  when  it  was  taken  po.sscs- 
Sion  uf  by  the  Protestant  army  under  Brigadier-General 
Churchill,  aAerwards  duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  governing  charters  liear  date  7th  January.  7th 
E<lward  HI.  and  lOlh  May.  31st  Elizabeth.  The  coryiora- 
tiun  is  governed  by  a council,  consisting  uf  sovereign,  bur- 
genkcs.  and  common  sjicaker,  which  last  represents  the 
Ireeiiien.  The  freedom  is  obtained  by  grant  of  the  council. 
The  criminal  junsdieiion  extends  to  all  nffenres,  treason 
cxecpied:  tiie  civil  jurisdiction  uf  the  recorder's  court  uf 
|dea.s  is  unlimiled  m all  personal  actions.  The  annual 
revenue  averages  55Uf.,  and  tbe  average  expenditure  is 
360/ 

During  the  late  continental  war  there  was  a govern- 
luciil  d«>ckyetd  at  Kinsale,  in  which  ships  uf  war  were 
repaired,  and  the  harbour  was  much  resorted  to  by  the 
king's  ships  os  a place  of  refuge.  This  o>’casioned  a coiisi* 
dciable  expenditure  of  money,  which  havine  ceased  at  the 
peace,  the  town  is  now  in  a declining  and  impoverished 
coiidilioQ.  Of  all  the  bouses  which  it  contained  in  1631, 
there  wore  only  301  which  were  rated  as  being  worth 
10  . per  annum  and  upwaids,  and  only  402  having  moie 
llian  six  windows  each.  It  is  ob^rved  that  many  of  the 
bouses  have  btlceniee  in  tbe  Spanish  style,  Tbe*  town  is 


pretty  well  waved,  and  has  o good  supply  of  water.  A largo 
portion  of  the  population  obtain  a livoUbuod  by  fishing, 
in  which  they  are  very  expert.  The  boats  employed  in 
the  flshery  are  calltKl  hookers:  they  are  well-built  ves- 
sels uf  20  tons  burthen,  and  go  to  sea  in  all  weathers. 
Tlie  men  are  often  serviceable  ns  pilots  to  strange  vessels 
that  are  driven  on  the  coast.  The  greater  pari  of  the 
fish  which  they  lake  U sold  in  the  markets  of  Cork.  In 
a return  of  the  tonnage  and  estimated  value  uf  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  several  ports  of  Ireland  in  the  year 
1836,  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Si^cond  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  apixiiiited  to*  consider  and  recommend 
a general  system  of  Railways  for  Ireland,  tho  trade  of 
Kin.^ale,  including  its  coasting  trade,  is  stated  to  bo  as 
f >Ilows 


Coals,  culm,  and  cinders 

Imports. 

. 13,600  Tons, 

£12,150 

Iron  , 

. 161 

1,771 

(Jorn,  meal,  and  flour 

. 6.613  Cwts. 

2,829 

Salt 

. 11.800  Bu.-.bels, 

222 

Other  articles  . 

. 

1,290 

Total  Value  of  IiU(>orts  . 

£18,262 

Corn,  meal,  and  flour 

Ea  ports. 

. 18,012  CwU. 

£9,897 

Potatoes 

. 4.240  „ 

362 

Feathers 

10  .. 

. 10  Number, 

60 

Cows  and  oxen 

70 

Horses 

. 6 „ 

80 

Sheep  . 

640  „ 

1.010 

Swine  . , 

1.071 

2.0UO 

Total  Value  of  Kxjiortii 

£13,479 

The  fish,  which,  as  already  menlioned,  are  taken  by  the 
Kiusale  fishermen  to  O^rk,  are  not  included  in  this  state- 
Hiciit,  being  taken  direct  to  the  market  of  consumption 
without  being  lunde<l  at  Kin.salc. 

Tbe  borough  uf  Kinsale  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment, Tile  nunilver  of  persons  qualifie<l  to  vote  in  1835  was 
221.  and  the  number  who  voted  was  155.  At  the  regU- 
tratiun  uf  1-S36  the  number  of  qualified  electors  w.'is  in- 
creased to  270,  and  the  actual  volors  at  Uie  last  general 
election  in  1837  were  199. 

(WakefieWrs  Sialisticai  ami  l^ilificaJ Arcoutit <if  Ireland; 
Smith’s  Ilhtory  of  the  County  qC  Cork ; Heport  qf  Raihcay 
Cnmmisinimers : Rei>ort9  of  CommiKtionert  far  the  Exten- 
sion of  PnUic  IVorkn  in  Ireland.) 

KINTYRE,  orC.ANTlRE.  [Argyleshikb.] 

KINYXIS.  [Tortoises.] 

KIOOSIOO  [Japvv.] 

KIPPIS,  ANDREW.  DD..  F R.S.,  born  1725,  died 
1795,  a nunconformist  divine,  held  in  great  c»timation  both 
among  the  members  of  his  own  communion  and  generally 
in  the  world  of  literature  ami  science. 

Ho  was  descended  of  roimsiera  who  had  IcA  the  church 
in  1662,  on  the  pas.slng  of  tho  A'‘t  of  Uniformity,  and  was 
educated  in  one  of  tno^e  academics  which  the  dissentera 
established  for  tho  education  of  their  roini.sien  in  university 
learning.  This  academy  was  at  Nortliatnptoii ; and  in  the 
lime  of  Dr.  Kippis  there  was  at  the  head  of  it  a very  pious 
and  learned  tutor.  Dr.  IXiddridge.  After  n few  years  s|H!ut 
in  the  cxcrci.se  of  his  ministry  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  at  Dto  king  in  Surrey,  he  settled  in  London,  in  1753,  as 
imstor  of  a congregation  of  Presbyterian  dissenters  in 
Westminster,  of  which  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  a name  of 
note  among  the  disivuntcrs,  had  formerly  been  the  miiiisler. 

Dr.  Kippis  continued  connocted  with  this  society  till  his 
death. 

Tliu  duties  arising  out  uf  this  connection  did  not  pre- 
clude him  from  K-eking  other  means  dT  public  usefulness. 
In  1 763  ho  l>ecaine  a tutor  in  an  academy  for  the  education 
of  di.<u>enUng  ministers  in  London,  on  a plan  similar  tu  that 
on  VI  Inch  the  academy  at  Northampton  had  been  cuiiduvtcd. 
Ill  1771  he  was  electe<l  a Fellow  of  tbe  Sotdety  of  Antiqua- 
ries, and  in  the  next  year  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sticiely. 

Dr.  Kippis  vias  a principal  contributor  to  tbe  ' Monthly 
Review’ at  a time  when  it  was  conaidered  as  the  leading 
periodical  work  of  the  day.  He  had  also  much  to  do  wiiH 
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the  conduct  of*  The  New  Annual  Register.*  There  are 
Kc\erat  {miiiphlets  of  his  on  the  claims  of  thu  dissenters  and 
on  other  topics  of  temporary  interest.  Bui  the  work  wjth 
wliich  his  name  is  most  honourably  connected  is  the  re* 
publication  of  the  * Bic^raphia  Brilannica,’  with  a large 
addition  of  new  lives,  and  a more  extended  account  of  many 
persons  whose  lives  ore  in  the  former  edition  td*  that  work. 
The  design  was  too  vast  to  be  accomplished  by  any  one 
pei>on,  however  well  asjsisted.  Five  large  folio  volumes 
w’ere  printed  of  the  work,  and  vet  it  had  procce<k’d  no 
farther  than  to  the  name  of  Fuslulf.  Part  of  a sixth 
Volume,  it  is  understood,  was  printed,  but  it  has  not  been 
given  to  the  world. 

Many  of  tho  now  lives  were  written  by  Dr.  Kippis 
nimself,  and  particularly  that  of  Captain  Cook,  which  was 
printed  in  a separate  form  also. 

Dr.  Kippis’s  was  a literary  life  of  great  industry.  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  collecle<l  efUtion  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Lanlncr,  a minister  of  the  denomination  of 
dissenters  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  to  which  he  pre- 
d.\ud  a Life  of  that  eminent  theological  scholar.  He  pub- 
hsheil  also  the  ethical  and  theological  lectures  of  his  tutor 
Dr.  Doddridge,  with  a large  collection  of  references  to 
authors  on  tho  various  topics  to  which  they  relate,  in  two 
octavo  volumes.  A volume  of  hU  sermons  was  also  pub- 
lished. 

Dr.  Kippis,  like  bis  friend  Dr.  Lardner,  belonged  to  the 
Unitarian  school  of  divines.  Ho  was  through  life  distin- 
guished by  the  amenity  of  his  dispoaition,  his  activo  and 
business-like  habits,  his  benevolence,  and  his  piety. 

KIRCHER,  ATHANASIUS,  born  at  Geyseu,  near 
Fuhia,  in  160*2,  entered  at  an  early  age  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
made  great  progress  in  various  brandies  of  learning,  espe- 
cially in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern  languages, 
and  wo-s  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  OrieniRl  lan- 
guages in  the  college  of  Wurzburg.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Avignon,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  learned 
Pcircsi-,  and  he  there  applied  himsclt'  lo  the  study  of  anti- 
Quiticik.  From  Avignon  he  went  to  Ii*>me,  visited  Naples. 
Sicily,  and  Malta,  and  on  his  return  was  made  profe>M>r  ol 
inatberaatics  in  the  Roman  or  Gregorian  college  at  Rome. 
He  fllled  this  chair  fur  eight  years,  and  resign<^  it  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  studies.  He  col- 
lected a valuable  museum  of  antiquities,  which  he  IcR  to 
the  Roman  college,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  iilus* 
trat^Ml.  (Sepi,  Jiomani  Co/fe^i  Soc.  Jem  Mu*tcum  Alha- 
ti'IsH  Kircheri  novis  et  raris  inventis  IncufJetatum.  fob, 
Amsterdam,  167S,  with  a complete  list  of  all  the  works  of 
Kircher.  publislie<l  and  republished ; Bonanni,  MusfFum 
Kircherianum,  fol.,  Rome.  1 709 ; republished  by  Bnttaru. 
Rome,  1773;  Conlucci,  Kirchcriani  Jtrea  rtoiis 

illuii!rata,  2 vols.  fi>l-,  Rome,  1763-65.)  Kircher  wu^  libe- 
rally assisted  by  sevcrul  princes  and  nubluinoii.  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  November, 
I6S0.  He  was  a man  of  very  extensive  and  varied  erudr- 
tion,  and  a very  copious  writer;  but  liia  judgment  was  de- 
fective; he  wanted  criticism,  and  jumptii  too  hastily  at 
eonclusiona,  fancying  that  he  could  resolve  any  question. 
Hu  was  also  very  credulous,  as  his  works  amply  tcstif^i 
Hu  wrote  on  mathematical  and  physical  hciencus;  on 
]ili)lology  and  hieroglyphics,  and  alM  upon  history  and 
uniiqmties.  His  principal  works  are:  L‘MagiU'8,  seu  de 
Ark-  Magnetica.*  libri  iii. ; 2.  ' Priroitinj  Gnoraomc©  Cato^e 
lri(*wi,  hoc  esi,  Ilonilogiographim  novic  spcrularis;’  3.  ‘ Ars 
inagna  Lucis  el  Umbraj 4.  Prodroraus  Coptus 5. ‘Insti- 
luiiimes  Grammaticales  el  Lexicon  Copticum.’  In  these 
two  last  works  be  gave  the  best  information  up  to  that  time 
concerning  the  Coptic  language.  6.  ‘ OKilipus  /Egyptiarws, 
Itoe  est,  Universalis  HiertiglypUic®  Vutcrum  Docirinoj 
Temporum  Injuria  abolit®  Instauratio,*  4 vols.  fob,  Rome. 
165‘2-b  Kircher  dedicated  this  work  to  the  F.niperor 
Ferdinand  III.,  whose  culogiuiu  is  preflxeil,  written  in  2b 
languages  of  Euroj^  and  Asia.  The  work  is  full  of  quo- 
latimiH  from  Raboinicab  Arabian,  and  Syriac  writers. 
7.  ‘China  tllustnita.’  6.  ' De  prodigiosis  Crucibua  qum  post 
ultimuin  Incendimn  Vesuvii  Montis  Neapoli  comparue- 
runv  y.  ‘ Srruttnium  I’estis.'  10.  ‘ I.ntiunr,  be.,  nova  et 
parallela  l.,atii  turn  veleris  turn  ijovi  lX‘M*riptio,  qua  qute- 
cumqt'c  vel  natura,  vel  veterum  Rurnanorum  ingeniutn 
aiiiii<randa  eflicii,  geographico-historico-physico  Raliocinio, 
juxla  rurum  gestaruin  icmporuinque  Mwlom  exponitur  et 
•nuciaatur,’  fob,  Amsterdam,  1071,  wiUi  maps  and  figures. 


and  a minute  description  of  Hadrian’s  villa,  with  a plan  of 
it.  This  work  of  Kircher  is  one  of  bis  best,  and  mav  still 
be  read  with  profit. 

KIRGHIS. 

KIRKALDY,  together  with  Burntisland,  Dysart.  and 
Kinghorn,  returns  a mumber  to  parliament.  For  details 
respecting  the  town  see  Fikeshirr. 

KIRKBY  LONSDAI.E.  nVRSTMORBLAxn.] 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  THE  STEWARTRY  OF.  is  a 
maritime  county  in  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  Ayrshire;  on  the  cast  and  northeast  by 
Dumfriesshire,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the 
river  Nith  ; on  the  south-west  by  the  county  of  Wigton 
and  Wilton  Bay ; and  on  tho  south  and  south-east  by  tbu 
Solway  Frith,  being  comprised  between  54'"  45'  and  55^  2u' 
N.  lal.,  and  Iwtwecn  3*  35'  and  4*  4U' W.  long.  The  figure 
of  the  county  is  nearly  that  of  a rectangle,  of  which  the 
greatest  length,  reckoning  from  Soulherness  Point  lo  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  shire,  is  42  miles,  and  the 
greatest  width,  from  the  river  Nith  to  W'igton  Bay.  about 
30  miles.  Tlio  area  is  about  6G4  square  miles,  or  552, 96U 
imperial  acres,  and  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  the 
anlienl  district  of  Galloway.  [Galloway.]  The  lands  of 
this  county,  tugeiher  with  those  of  the  adjoining  shire  of 
Wigton.  were  enclosed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
by  stone  walls,  known  throughout  the  country  by  the  name 
of  Galloway  dykes.  The  introduction  of  this  system  of 
enclosing  brought  with  it  the  necessity  oftbrowing  several 
of  the  smaller  farms  into  one,  and  occasioned  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  peasantry,  which  wasquclltil  wiih  dilficulty. 
The  system  has  now  stoul  the  test  of  more  than  a centui^*, 
and  ha.*^  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  interest  of  tho  dis- 
trict and  the  increase  of  its  population. 

The  coast,  except  in  the  upper  part  ofWigton  Buy,  i*  gene- 
rally bold  and  precipitous.  Tliu  surface  of  the  county  is  ruggt*il 
and  barren,  mure  particularly  tow  ards  thesea-ci>ast  ;but  wiihiii 
thu  last  forty  years  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in 
the  arable  husbandry  of  the  shire,  and  con»idurable  iracts  of 
1an«l  which  were  formerly  unproductive  have  been  brought  into 
cultivation.  'I'helanu  towards  the  Fiilli,*  says  Mr  James 
Webster,  in  his  'View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Galloway, 
Edinb.,  1794.  'abounding  in  little  hills  or  knolU  full  of 
stones  and  projecting  rocks,  presents  a surface  of  thu  rough- 
est aspect,  wlucti,  together  with  the  almost  total  want  of 
wood,  renders  the  prospect  unpleasing  lo  the  eye  of  the 
Inivc-ller.’  Now  however,  amiitling  lo  the  more  recent  ac- 
count of  Mr.  MacCulloch  Aecuunt  of  the  Britnh 

Empire),  the  arable  lands  form  about  one-fourth  of  (he 
entire  surface,  and  are  principally  siluatiHl  south  of  a line 
drawn  from  Dumfries  to  Gatehouse,  a village  on  the  river 
Fleet,  the  must  fertile  lying  near  thu  sea-cuast  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Deeand  Nilh.  The  chief  elevations 
are  Blacklnrg  in  the  north,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  l‘J5U 
feel;  Cuiriismuir  in  the  west  (2598  feet);  and  CrifTel,  a 
detached  mountain  on  ilie  shore  of  the  Solway  Frith.  whots.e 
summit  is  1S31  feet  above  llie  sca-level. 

The  prevailing  soil  isa  thin  brown  earth  rcstingcither  upon 
a gravel  bottom,  nr  else  upon  a rock  of  a rotten  ?«lHty  sub- 
stance. which  is  readily  pulverized.  It  is  but  slightly  retentive 
of  raotsiuro.  and  its  average  deptli  docs  not  exceed  four 
inches.  Oatsare  the  grain  chu'tly  cultivated.  Tlie potato  crops 
aru  considerable,  and  constitute  a principal  artirleuf  export 
I England,  after  supplying  the  inhabilunts  and  fec<ling  a 
great  number  of  swine.  Tlie  turnip  crons  are  Ie«s  extensne. 
although  the  soil  is  )>ecuiiarly  fitted  forinctn.  Tlic|itincipni 
I manures  employed  aru  lime  and  sea-sliclls,  in  addition  to  the 
dung  producetl  up<m  the  farm.  Thu  farms,  which  are  let 
on  leases  of  nineteen  years,  aio  for  the  most  part  »mall,; 
for  although  the  enclosing  of  tho  district  occasioned  a con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  numlicr  of  small  farms,  the 
lands  arc  still  more  subdivided  here  than  in  most  of  the 
other  counties  of  Scotland.  There  arc  however  some  large 
eslnlc5,and  the  principal  farms  are  provided  with  threshing- 
mills.  Tlie  average  rent  ot  land  in  1810  w*as  7s.  Zd.  per  acre, 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  romii) 
in  1815  was  about  213,308(f.  The  peculiar  breed  of 
horses  which  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Wigton  for- 
merly po-scsBcd,  and  which  w as  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Galloway  breed,  is  now  almost  entirely  unknown,  its  place 
having  iH'en  supplied  by  horse.s  of  a larger  size  and  better 
adapted  lo  draught.  The  sheep  upon  the  moors  and  high 
grounds  are  mostly  of  the  black-faccd  breed,  but  thom 
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vhich  have  been  introduced  into  the  lower  districts  are  lor 
the  nie>‘t  part  Cheviots,  Soulh  Downs,  ami  New  I>?irester«. 
The  atteiiUon  of  the  farmer  Is  cliietly  directed  to  the  rearing 
of  cattle  fur  the  Norfolk  fairs  where  they  are  sold  to  gra- 
tters, by  whom  they  arc  fuUcntHl  )br  the  London  market. 
Tlie  absence  of  plaiitatiuiis  fur  the  pruteciton  of  the  grazing 
districts  was  formerly,  and  still  is  in  a less  degree,  a subject  of 
regret ; for  although  the  climate  in  the  tower  districts  is  com- 
paratively radd,  and  the  continued  rains  which  prevail  along 
tho  Wl^gt  coa.st  of  Scotland  are  less  frequent  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire than  in  the  adjoining  countv  tuthe  north,  the 
easterly  winds  which  usually  set  in  (luring  the  spring 
months  are  most  sevens  and  are  said  to  retard  vegclutioti, 
and  to  do  more  material  injury  to  tho  cattle  than  all  the 
storms  of  winter.  This  circumstance,  added  to  tho  oom- 
mon  practice  of  leaving  the  full-grown  cattle  exposed  in 
the  open  air  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  has  already 
led  to  the  raising  of  plantations  on  some  few  estates,  which 
the  proprietors  are  now  actively  employed  in  extending. 
Tlic  woods  of  the  carl  of  Galloway,  wliich  consist  chietly  of 
oak  and  ash.  have  been  found  eminently  useful  in  protect- 
ing the  lands  from  the  cold  winds. 

The  county  contains  a variety  of  minerals,  but  they  have 
been  only  in  few  instances  turned  to  any  prohtable  account, 
wliich  is  mainly  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  coal  and  the 
general  scarcity  of  other  fuel.  The  lead-mines  which  wuie 
Wrought  some  years  since  near  Newtownstewart.  and  which 
roduced  on  an  average  about  4UU  tons  of  ore  uimualiy. 
are  been  abandoned  for  the  reason  above  stated  ; and  the 
working  of  a rich  iron-mine  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick,  which 
was  conducted  fur  several  years  by  an  English  company,  has 
been  discontinued,  partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  inconvenience  attending  the  shipping  of, 
tho  ore. 

Lime,  coal,  and  freestone  are  all  im|K>rted  from  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Cumberland.  The  only  port  of  any  note  is 
the  harbour  of  Kirkcudhrighl.  Resides  Hie  numerous  lakes 
distributed  over  the  alewartry,  all  w hich  are  of  small  extent, 
there  are  two  )>rincipal  streains.  the  Di*e  and  Urr.  The 
firmer  has  its  source  near  the  north-wur>tcm  boundary  of 
the  shire,  and  alWr  contributing  Us  water»  to  those  of  Loch 
Ken.  it  issues  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lodn  and 
finully  falU  into  the  Hay  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  salinun- 
fisheries  on  tins  river  are  valuable.  The  Urr  rises  in  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriessliire, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Solway  Frith.  Previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  roads,  with  the  ex(H>ptioii 
of  that  from  Dumfries  to  Newtownstewart,  were  impossablo 
for  carriages,  but  at  present  the  c(mnty  is  in  most  parts 
mtersocied  with  well-made  and  tolerably  level  roads,  which 
are  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

Cotton-works  upon  a large  scale  were  erected  some  years 
back  at  Gatehouse,  but  having  proved  unpi'ufilable  to  the 
pioprietors,  they  were  sufieretl  to  decline  from  yt^ar  to  year, 
and  arc  now  probably  altogether  discontinued.  Besides 
this  the  county  is  said  to  posscs.s  no  maiiufuclures  of  im- 
|Hirtunoe,  although  it  is  remarked  in  the  population  returns 
fur  1831  that  the  number  of  weavers  was  greater  than  could 
be  (Uilirely  ascribed  to  the  local  consumption  of  the  article 
produced. 

The  county  is  divided  into  28  parishes,  tho  united  |>o|m- 
latiun  of  which  in  1831  was  40.il9U.  namely  18,969  males 
and  21,621  females;  which  were  distributed  among  8283 
families  wliureof  2826  were  occupied  m ai^cultural  pur- 
suits, and  2293  m trade  and  handicraft. 

The  chief  towns  are  Kirkcudbright  and  New  Galloway, 
the  latter  of  which,  altliough  a royal  burgh,  is  of  inconsider- 
able extent  and  population,  w itlmut  funds  or  property  of  any 
description.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliam^l. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  the  county  town,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  eoslein  bunk  of  the  a.>s(uary  of  the  Dee. 
alxmt  five  nides  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Kirkcud- 
bnglit,  and  85  iuiIuh  souili  by  west  from  Edinburgh.  It 
was  antienlly  a burgh  of  barony  under  the  Douglasses 
when  they  were  lords  of  Galloway,  but  upon  tho  fall  uf  that 
family  it  was  erected  by  James  II.  into  a burgh  of  regality 
by  a charier  daied  Perth,  26tli  of  October.  1455.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  and  consists  uf  two  principal 
streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  public  buildings 
are  a court-house,  school-house,  and  gaol.  The  streets  arc 
lighted,  cleansu'l.  mid  protoctcil  by  a police,  the  e.spenso  of 


wh.oh  IS  defrayed  from  the  burghal  revenue,  the  inbabit- 
anU  being  subjected  to  no  local  tax  whatever.  The  pro- 
jwrty  of  the  burgh  consisls  of  lunded  propertj . fisheries,  and 
ierryage.  which  produced  ill  1»32  a revenue  of  936/.  The 
debt  of  the  burgh  at  that  time  amounted  to  434.1/.,  and  its  an- 
nual expenditure  to  8C4/.  The  living  is  in  the  presbytery 
uf  Kirkcudbright  and  synod  of  Galloway.  The  school 
is  conducted  l>y  the  rector  and  other  masters,  and  the 
arrangements  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the 
scholars  arc  said  to  imvu  been  judicious  and  success- 
ful. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  vestiges  uf  several  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  antiunl  lords  uf  Galloway,  anmng 
wliich  may  be  mentioned  the  <^tle  of  Kirk(-udhright, 
erected  by  tlte  Maclellans  who  still  continue  to  derive  the 
title  of  baron  from  tim  place.  The  harbour,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best  on  the  south  coast  uf  Scotland,  atfurds  good 
anchorage  and  shelter.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a beautiful 
and  nearly  iiisulaivd  Mwt  called  St.  Mary’s  Isle,  the  se.it  of 
theearl  of  Stdkirk.  The  i>upulution  of  the  burgh  in  1H31 
WO.S  2690.  This  town  unites  with  Dumfries,  Annun,  Loch- 
maben,  and  San<|uhur  in  returning  one  member  to  {parlia- 
ment. 

(Sinclair’s  Accouul  of  the  Agricidture  •</  Srollund,  4lo., 
Edinb.,  1795;  MacCulloch’s  Account  i\f  the 

Hrilish  Empire;  Bcautiee  of  Scotlaiuii  Parlimnentai'y 
Pi.a^rs,  &c.) 

KIRKDALK,  a pari>h  of  some  extent,  near  Kiikby 
Moorside  in  Yorkshire,  remarkable  for  a verv'  antient 
church,  with  an  Au^du- Saxon  insenptiun  of  the  date  of  Ed- 
ward tlie  Confessor,  accompanying  a rude  representation  of 
a suii-<lia].  Still  moro  worthy  uf  attention  is  a caveni  in 
the  oolitic  limesiune,  not  far  from  the  church,  which  yielded 
a great  quantity  of  bones  chielly  of  exlimtt  animals,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bucklund's  valuable 
work  the  * Reli«|uia.'  Diluvianee.’  * 

This  cave  had  a neiirly  level  floor  (parallel  to  the  lime- 
stone strata) ; its  extent,  according  to  Young  and  Bird,  was 
245  feel;  the  height  varied  from  3 to  6 feel  or  more.  On 
the  rocky  floor  was  generally  a bed  of  mud,  covered  over  by 
an  irregular  layer  ot  sparry  stalagmite,  forimsl  by  the  dn»p- 
{)ing  of  water  coninining  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  ; and 
It  was  in  this  stalagmite  and  in  the  mud  below  it  tliat  the 
bunes  were  found. 

Of  the  animals  to  which  the  bona*  belonged  six  were 
Carnivora,  viz.  hytena,  felis,  beai’,  wolf,  fox,  weasel;  four 
Puch)dcrmaia,  viz.  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hipjiopotamiis, 
horse  ; four  Ruminanlia,  viz.  ox.  and  three  species  of  deer  ; 
four  Rodent  ia,  viz.  haro,  rabbit,  water-rat,  mouse ; five  Birds, 
raven,  pigeon,  lark,  duck,  snipe. 

The  bones  were  ulniust  universally  broken ; the  frag- 
ments exhibited  no  murks  uf  rolling  in  water,  but  a few 
were  corroded  ; some  worn  and  polished  on  (he  convex  sur- 
face ; many  indented,  us  if  bv  the  canine  teeth  uf  carnivorous 
animals.  In  the  cave  the  peculiar  excrement  of  hyivnas 
(‘album  griccum’)  was  common;  the  remains  of  these  pre- 
dacious beasts  Were  the  most  abundant  of  all  (he  bones; 
their  teeth  were  found  in  every  condition,  from  the  milk- 
tooth  to  the  old  worn  slump : and  from  the  whole  evidence, 
Dr.  Buckland  adopted  the  conclusion,  in  which  uliuoat  every 
subsequent  writer  has  ac(|uiesced.  UmtKirkdale  Cave  was  a 
den  of  hyienas,  during  the  period  wlien  ulepliunis  and  hip- 
po|)olami  (not  of  existing  species)  lived  in  the  northern  re- 
gions of  the  glubo,  and  that  they  dragged  into  it  fur  food 
the  bodies  of  animals  which  fre<|uented  the  vicimiy.  (Buck- 
land,  in  Eeliouice  Dituvimur.^ 

KIUKil.AM.  [Lakcashirk.] 

KIRK  SESSIONS.  [Sessions,  Kirr.] 

KIRWAN,  RICHARD,  a chemical  philosopher  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  was  born  in  Irelancl  about  the  middle 
of  (he  last  century,  und  died  in  1812.  He  was  intended  fur 
the  profession  either  of  law  or  medicine,  and  was  sent  to  be 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  St  Omer’s.  On  the  death  of 
his  brother  however  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate,  IcA  St. 
Omer’s,  and  abandoned  all  thoughts  uf  a profession.  His 
whole  life  wasdevoted  to  the  cause  of  philosophy,  and  ho  has 
also  wriilen  on  some  subjects  not  immediately  connected 
with  it.  His  knowledge  was  cxtciwivc  and  his  memory 
accurate:  but  thuugh  he  lived  at  a time  when  Black. 
Cavendish,  Priestley,  and  Scheele  were  greatly  extending 
chemical  bdunco  by  their  experiments,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  conlribulcd  any  ven-  remarkable  oriijinal  discovery  . 
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hf  wa»  neverlhflets  usefully  employal  in  many  investi-  Plants,  when  not  watered  at  all  in  <lry  wcalluT,  if  tlK'y  aru 
gatjons.  alive,  succeed  better  when  rain  d«-»c8  come  than 

AIhuiI  the  year  1779,  when  ho  was  residing  cither  in  others  that  an*  watere<l.  or  rather  chille*!  with  water  ul  a 
l^ndon  or  its’  neighbourhood,  he  read  before  the  Royal  contparatively  low  temperature.  The  injurious  effects  of 
S*Kseiy,  of  which  he  her.imo  a Fellow,  several  pajH.‘rs,  and  chilling  plants  by  the  application  uf  verj'cold  water  is  ofu*ii 
in  I'tjl  the  Copley  medal  was  auunlod  to  him.  In  1789  visible  in  plants  of  ihecalibaire  kind.  After  being  trat.s- 
lie  returne<l  to  Ireland,  and  was  for  some  time  president  of  planted  from  the  seed  l>efls  a quantity  of  cold  water  is 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  he  was  elected  member  or  tmimsliately  poure<l  round  their  roots,  the  surrounding  dry 
iissociato  of  most  of  the  literary  w>cictie8  of  Europe.  soil  absorbs  a great  portion  of  this  supply,  the  remainder  is 

It  would  l>e  useless  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  stxm  enhalod  bv  evaiwiralion,  and  the  process  is  again 

memoirs  and  works  of  Kirwun;  they  include  not  merely  repealed.  Sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  an*l 
uhemit  al  subjects,  but  meteorology  and  raineralogv,  and  dryness,  derange  the  functions  of  the  spongioles  and  roots  : 
un»  diffused  through  the  ‘ Transactions ’of  the  Royal  Society  obstructions  supervene,  and  occasion  an  accumulation  of 
of  I»ndou.  those  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  other  matter  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the  root,  which  is  the  prill- 

publieatiuns.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  se;>arate  works  cipal  cause  uf  what  is  called  r/uMf/r^,  or  the  formation  of 

was  • An  E^v  on  the  Constitution  of  .Acids,'  in  which  ho  protuberances  in  cabbage-roots,  a disease  which  proves  a 
aUenipiedrio  rwoncile  the  anlicnt  chemical  pliilosophy  with  check  to  their  future  development  by  incapacitating  their 
modern  discoveries.  Tliis  work  was  translated  into  French  mots  for  a due  transmission  of  nourishment.  Water  for 
hy  Lavoisier,  with  notes  in  refutation  of  its  doctrines  by  the  kitchen-garden  should  therefore  be  derived  from  ponds 
Uuyton-Morveaii  and  Lavoisier,  &c.  or  large  i\»servoirs  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  and  even  thcac 

In  this  publication  Kirwan  regards  inflammable  air  as  should  lie  supplied  by  open  rather  than  underground  chan- 
the  true  phlogiston,  and  in  every  case  as  the  principle  of  nels;  they  should  also  be  shallow,  for  the  following  reason 
inflammability,  and  he  supposes  that  combustion  can  be  no  — -tlie  dev|icr  the  water  the  longer  will  a considerable  por- 
other  than  the  combination  of  vital  air  with  phlogiston,  lion  next  the  bottom  retain  the  temp-oralure  of  its  greatest 
Without  disputing  the  experiment  of  the  decoinposiiion  of  density.  ab»iul  40"  Fahr.  When  the  general  temperature  of 
water,  hoisuf  opinion  that  the  inflammable  air  which  is  water  is  above  this  the  warmest  is  next  the  surface;  and 
disengaged  might  be  derived  fixim  the  red  hot  metal.  His  therefore  the  flow  of  water  for  the  garden  should  be  from 
reasonmgs  were  completely  refuted  by  the  French  philoso-  the  surface  of  the  pond  or  reservoir,  This  may  easily  be 
phers  whom  we  have  iiumod,  and  Kirwan  had  the  candour,  efTecied  by  means  uf  a floating  or  float-controlled  sluice, 
too  rarely  exhibited,  uf  admitting  the  erroneousucss  of  his  When  a broad  sheet  of  water  cannot  be  obtained  for  the 
views.  supply  of  a garden  some  advantage  will  be  gained  by  pro- 

In  1794  he  published  ‘ Elements  of  Mineralogy,’  in  two  vidmg  large  cisterns  in  which  water  raiseil  by  pumps  may  Ikj 
volumes  8ro.  This  work,  though  now  of  course  obsolete,  exposed  to  th«  air  for  some  time  previous  to  its  being 
was  unqucsiionably  useful  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  ' 

the  science  of  which  it  treated.  His  'Geological  Essap'  The  quantity  of  ground  which  a kitchen-garden  should 
have  nevgr  been  considered  ns  ernially  useful;  but  his  contain  must  bo  regulated  ac'curding  to  the  number  of  indi- 
'Essav  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters'  ctuitained  a viduals  which  it  is  nxjuired  to  supply.  An  acre  is  calcu- 
collection  of  what  had  been  previously  done  on  the  subject,  lated  to  aff’ord  a tolerable  supply  for  sixteen  individuals,  but 
with  now,  and,  in  many  cases,  useful  directions  fur  much  dc{iends  on  the  nature  uf  the  vegetobles  requirevl. 
conducting  the  requisite  proi'csses.  Potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  and-carrots  are  freipieiitly  obtained 

In  1809  he  published  a work  on  logic,  which  furnished  of  better  quality  and  at  less  expense  from  a field  than 
ample  materials  for  crit-cal  severity-  from  a garden.  With  rcspecl  to  potali>es  in  particular, 

KISTNA.  [HiNDfST.vM,  p.  2tl'J.)  onl>  early  varieties  are  now  generally  cultivated  in  gardens. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN.  Every  one  knows  what  is  If  the  mansion  be  only  fully  occupied  for  a i>art  of  the  season, 
generally  understood  by  this  name,  a kitchen-garden  form-  the  quantity  of  ground  will  require  to  be  nearly  as  much 
mg  a sort  of  inseparable  adjunct  to  every  country-house,  to  as  if  the  supply  were  required  throughout  the  year.  Thus 
the  mansion  of  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  humble  cottage,  for  example,  a considerable  breadth  may  be  found  necessary 
In  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a country  rosidence  provision  for  peas  iii  spring,  and  the  same  may  be  occupied  with  bn<c- 
should  lie  made  for  the  site  of  the  kitchen-garden.  Though  coli  in  autumn  ; so  that  the  ground  which  would  be  suffi- 
it  sliould  not  obtrudo  on  the  ornamental  ground  mime-  cient  for  a few  munlbs*  demand  may  be  made  e<|ually  so 
diately  adjoining  the  house,  the  design  uf  the  wbole  should  for  tho  whole  season  bv  a proper  succession  of  crops.  For 
be  so  formed  as  to  leave  the  kitchen  garden  in  the  most  similar  reasons  it  will  be  found  that  where  a steady  supply 
favourable  situation  with  regard  to  aspect,  soil,  and  water,  is  required,  proportkmably  less  ground  will  be  requisite  thau 
The  aspect  should  be  open  to  the  south,  but  sheltered  on  when  the  demand  alternately  exceeds  and  falls  short  of  the 
other  sides,  more  especially  from  northerly  and  easterly  mean. 

winds,  by  rising  ground  or  lohy  trees  at  some  distance.  The  A moderate  establishment  will  require  two  acres  of 
surface  should  he  nearly  level,  or  in  some  cases,  according  kitchen-garden,  and  a large  one  five  or  six ; and  in  either 
to  the  pervious  nature  of  the  subsoil,  it  maybe  quite  so;  case  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  field 
but.  generally  s|^akincr,  a gentle  slope  from  north  to  south  culture  for  those  productions  to  which  that  mode  of  rearing 
is  liest.  The  soil  bhould  consisl  of  a rich  loam,  neither  too  is  more  esi>ecially  adapteil. 

light  nor  so  adhesive  as  to  be  liable  to  bind  strongly  m diy  Tho  form  of  a kitchen-garden  should  be  composed  of 
wculhor.  The  depth  of  soil  ought  not  lo  be  less  than  two  straight  lines.  If  reciangular,  it  will  prove  a saving  of 
feet,  and  more  is  absolutely  necessary  for  some  kinds  of  labour;  for  it  is  practically  known  that  more  timeis  required 
vcgeiables.  If  the  subsoil  be  very  iinpervioiis  it  should  be  to  trench  a ]iiece  of  ground  of  a triangular  form,  than  if  the 
sub-lreiiched  ; and  in  doing  this  the  undisturbe<l  bottom  of  tiarDe  extent  were  in  the  shape  of  a square  or  parallelogram  ; 
the  whole  area  should  form  a regularly  inclined  plane  and  be^ides,  labourers  who  may  not  happen  to  be  aoou>- 
towards  a pro|>er  drain;  or  if  more  convenient  the  bottom  turned  to  tliemelbodof  working  such  figures  as  have  inclined 
may  form  several  planes  so  inclined  as  to  allow  the  water  a sides  are  liable  to  make  tho  surfai'o  irregular.  A range  of 
descent  to  a ilraiii  running  through  the  lowest  points.  In  forcmg-liouses  is  generally  placed  on  the  north  side;  ojul 
the  formation  of  gardens  this  is  froquenlly  not  sufficiently  as  the  wall  on  that  side  is  the  most  valuable  for  ^uit-treos 
iitttndcd  to;  while  care  is  taken  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  account  of  its  direct  !«outh  asiiect,  it  liecomes^otiirablo 
should  1)0  fair  to  the  eye,  a comparatively  unimportant  cir-  that  it  should  lie  extended  as  much  as  possible  on  each 
ciimsi.iiice.  If  (he  bottom  be  mode  as  above  directed,  tho  or  both  ends  of  the  range.  lUie  form  of  tho  kitchen-garden 
most  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  groundwork  is  is  consequently  delertmued  to  be  that  of  a parallelogram 
accomplihhed.  with  the  two  long  sides  running  due  east  and  west.  The 

Water  is  very  frequently  obtained  by  means  of  pumps  melon-ground,  containing  al.so  pits  for  eulinary  forcing, 
placed  in  convenient  situations  throughout  the  garden ; but  should  form  an  adjoining  compartment  well  sheltered  and 
this  is  not  tho  best  mode  of  supply,  nor  should  it  be  re-  excluded  fri>in  ihovicwon  accountof  thequanliliesoflitler 
wrted  to  except  where  there  is  no  alternative.  Much  in-  and  other  fermenting  substances  which  it  must  necessarily 
jury  is  done  to  vegetation  by  watering  with  cold  spring  contain. 

Water,  or  indeed  with  any  water  that  is  much  colder  than  It  is  found  that  grapes  ri|>en  bettor  against  a very  high 
the  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  the  plants  are  placed,  wall  than  they  do  when  trained  on  a low  one.  The  conclu- 
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sion  to  be  dravrn  from  this  fuct  must  be,  that  a greater 
arcumiilalion  of  lM*nt  trill  take  place  in  frotit  uf  a wall  12 
feet  liigU  than  where  the  height  is  less,  and  consequently 
the  trees,  whilst  they  Imvc  space  for  a greater  extension, 
enjoy  an  increasctl  degree  of  warmth.  Therefore  it  will  be 
desirable  that  the  walls  of  a kitrhcii-t'ardcn  should  not  be 
les.s  than  the  height  above  mcnttoiied,  with  the  exce|Uiun  of 
ilie  one  on  the  south,  which  may  be  only  10  feet,  because 
it  will  occa-Hion  lesa  shade;  and  if  the  wall  oh  the  opposite 
or  north  side  be  made  1 4 feet  high  instead  of  1 2 feet,  greater 
utility  and  a better  effect  will  result.  Once  erected,  walls 
arc  too  valuable  to  be  left  unoccupied,  and  a border  should 
accordingly  be  formed  outside,  as  well  as  inside,  for  the  re- 
ception of  fruit-tre«  to  be  trained  against  them.  This 
requires  the  enclosure  of  a slip,  containing  the  wall-border, 
a walk,  and  a border  between  the  latter  and  the  outside 
fence.  1 f this  outside  or  ring  jwce  were  formed  of  materials 
on  which  young  trees  could  bu  trained,  so  as  to  hll  any 
accidental  vacancy  that  may  occur  on  iho  principal  walls, 
great  advantages  would  accrue,  for  tlicn  tiic  walls  would 
always  apjiear  dltod  with  trees  in  a bearing  state.  Such 
nursery  trees  should  lie  carefully  moved  everv  second  year, 
so  that  they  may  always  be  in  a proper  coiufition  for  their 
final  destination. 

The  interior  departments  of  the  kitchen-garden  are 
usually  bounded  by  fruit-trees  planted  within  two  or  three 
feet  ot  the  walks.  Not  only  are  bushes,  such  as  guoseln'r- 
ries.  currants,  and  raspberries.  use<l  f\ir  this  purpose,  but 
fruit-trees  of  various  kinds.  The  latter  arc  trained  either 
a**  ilwarfs  by  grafting  apple*  on  paradise  sloi’ks,  and  pears 
on  quincu»,  and  causing  their  branches  to  proceed  from 
near  the  ground;  or  a*  espaliers.  Tltc  latter  were  for- 
merly mure  in  use  for  training  fruit-trees  in  kitchen-gar- 
dens  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Some  object  to  their 
appearance,  others  to  their  expen.-'c  compared  with  their 
utility.  Their  appearance  is  certainly  nut  unsightly  if 
they  arc  not  made  loo  high ; and  although  the  old  varieties 
of  fruit-trees  trained  upon  this  plan  were  unprofitable,  yet 
many  of  the  new  kinds  will  jiroduce  abundantly.  Tlioy 
oceupyvery  little  space,  and  their  shade,  if  not  made  higher 
than  six  feet,  can  i>c  scarcely  injurious,  esiiocially  as  it  can 
be  mailc  to  fall  chiefly  on  the  walk. 

Very  few  of  the  subjectsof  kitchcn-ganlen  cultivation  are 
indigenous;  they  arc  chicHy  varieties  of  luxuriant  habits, 
vvhien  are  artificially  maintained  and  augmented  by  the  art 
of  the  cultivator.  The  principal  means  employed  for  ren- 
dering the  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden  subservient  to  this 
purpose  ore,— the  application  of  abundance  of  manure; 
treii-diing,  digging,  and  otlKTwise  stirring  Iho  soil ; and 
n due  rotation  of  crop*.  Manure  supplied  in  abundance 
w ill  gcnerolly  produce  luxuriance  in  vegetables,  although 
somciiroes  a disagreeable  raiikiie<s  k communicaled  to  the 
flavour.  This  ism  a great  mea-sure  convicted  by  trenching, 
which  becomes  occasionally  highly  necessary  ; and  altiumgli 
expen-sive,  it  will  always  repay  the  cost.  If  judiciously  per- 
formed, particularly  if  the  soifljc  of  a consolidating  nature. 
Trenching  exposes  fresh  soil,  and  gives  rest  to  that  which 
ha.>  been  partially  exhausted  on  the  surface;  it  render*  the 
soil  pervious  to  water  and  air,  and  likewise  for  the  nx>ls  of 
the  plants ; in  wet  weather  the  latter  are  free  from  stagnant 
moisture;  and  in  drought  they  seldom  suffer,  because  they 
have  been  able  to  penetrate  the  soil  »o  far  as  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  dryness.  Moreover,  if  a thermometer  is  plungwl 
in  well  loosened  soil,  aher  a few  days  of  hut  *uh  in  March, 
it  will  be  found  to  indicate  a tein|H!rature  many  di-grocs 
above  (hat  in  mure  compact  earth,  or  wheru  the  siiil  ha.snot 
been  stirred  fur  stiveral  years.  The  advantage  of  thi.^  roin- 
munimtion  of  heat  is  obvious,  es(H:cially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  ibai  a number  of  kitchen-garden  plants  arc  nalivuii  of 
countries  po&sessing  a warmer  soil  and  chtnate  than  those  of 
Britain. 

It  u always  advantageous  to  attend  to  a pix>p«'r  rutution 
of  crops,  cspecmlly  where  manure  is  not  abundantly  ap- 
plied, nor  Ireoching  performed.  One  kind  of  plant  Mimild 
not  iuimedinlcly  follow  another  of  the  sumo  nature,  or  onu 
closely  allied. 

The  following  arrangement  of  Vegetables,  according 
to  the  natural  orders  to  wliich  they  belonu,  will  exhibit 
at  one  view  the  changes  which  may  be  made,  more  cod 
cisedy  and  yet  more  pcricclly  than  could  le  dune  in  any 
other  way:  thus  No.  2 or  3 may  succeed  No.  I.  and  the 
contrary.  In  short,  the  plants  of  any  one  order  may 


alternate  with  (hose  of  another,  os  U found  most  coii 
veiiient  o 

1.  Bratsicaefee,  including  the  Cabbage  tribe.  Turnip, 
Radish,  Sea-kale,  Mustara,  Garden-cress,,  Water-cre-5, 
Hi)rse-radish,  and  Scurvy-grass. 

2.  or  Leffuminos/r.  Pea,  Bean.  Kidney-bean. 

3.  Soiafiacete.  Potaloe,  Love-apple,  Egg-plant,  Cap- 
sicum. 

4.  Jerusalcm-artichoke,  Artichoke.  Cardoon. 

5.  Apiarr(p.  or  VmbeUifertP.  Cirrol,  Parsnip,  Skirret, 
Celery,  Parsley,  Wnnel,  Dill,  Chervil,  Anise,  Caraway, 
Coriander. 

6.  Chen>ipndiace<f.  Beet,  Spinach,  Orach. 

7.  Cichoraretf.  I>jHuce,  Endive,  Succory,  Salsify, 
Scorzoncru. 

S-  Polygonacecr.  Rhubarb.  Sorrel. 

9.  Libacete.  Onion,  Leek,  Gallic,  ShuUut,  Rocambole, 
Cliivcs,  Asparagus. 

10.  Cucurbituerte.  Cucumber,  Gourd. 

11.  LamiacetP,  nr  iMbiattf.  Thyme,  Sage,  Mint,  Sa\ory, 
Ba^il,  Maijoram,  I«avendcr,  Hyssop,  Ixosemary,  Balm, 
Clary. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  modes  of  culture ; those  who  wish  for 
extensive  information  upon  this  subject  are  referred  to 
' Loudon's  Encycloproilia  of  Gardening,'  or  to  the  ‘ Guide 
to  the  Orchard  and  Kiii-heii-Oarden.’ 

Tile  following  list  will  however  show  what  description  of 
plants  a kitchen-garilen  should  contain,  and  the  diirevoiu 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied:— 

\.~Oleracroiu  PluuU,  oonaisling  chieJly  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe;  1.  Hhite  elote-^ndt'd  (Early  Dwarf,  Early  YorX 
Early  Battersea,  Vanack,  Portugal,  or  Cove  Troiichucla). 

2.  Be.i  (Large  Rc<l,  Small  dark  Red).  3.  f'ua/i- 

fioteer  ( Early,  Late).  4.  BrocaAi  (Purple  CajHj.  blarly 
White,  Grunge's  Early  Caulillower,  Ureani-colourod  or 
Portsmouth,  Sulphur-coloured,  l.uieGreeu  or  Siberian).  3. 
Savny  (Early  Dwarf,  Yelh»w,  Large  Green).  6.  Borecole 
(Large  Curled,  Dwarf  Curled,  or  Scotch-kale,  Purple-kule, 
VarieimJed  Borecole,  cliicrty  used  for  garnishing,  Buda- 
kalc,  Egyptian-kaie).  7.  Brussels  Sjtrouts,  the  finest  and 
hardiest  of  Winter  Greens;  they  have  bpeii  know*  to  with- 
stand the  most  intense  fro.‘<t  that  iius  ever  occurred  in 
Britain. 

Sea-kale  and  A^par^^g^u  may  also  bo  included  in  ihi* 
division. 

2.  Boots  or  Tubers. — 1.  Potatoes  (Ash-leaved  Kidney, 
Early  Manl^  Champion,  Shaw’s  Early,  Red-nosed  Kidney; 
Lancashire  Red,  or  Scotch  Pink-eye,  Bread  fruit ; for  a ge- 
neral supply  in  winter  and  spring  the  two  lust-mentiuiied 
sorts  probalily  cannot  be  excelled).  -1.  Turnips  (Early  Flat 
White,  Early  Stone,  Teltow.  Maltese).  3,  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke. 4.  Carro/«  (Eail)  Horn,  Long  Orange.  L»mg  Red. 
Altringbam).  5.  Pannif>s  (Hollow-erowued).  6.  Heel,  Beet 
rmt,  or /(r/(crarc(Red  Castidnaudan, Yellow  Castclnauduri). 
Skirret.  8.  Salsi/y.  9.  Scttrzonera.  it).  Kailishes  (Scar- 
let, Salmon-coloured,  Early  White  Turnip-rooted,  Crimson 
Turnin-rooted,  White  Spanish,  Black  Spanish). 

Z,  raise. — t. /V/m  (Early  Dwarf.  Earlv  Frame,  Early 
Charlton,  D’Anvergne,  Knight’s  Dwarf  Slarruw,  Knighr* 
I'ull  Marrow,  Blue  Prussian,  W’hite  Prussian,  Large  Crooked 
Sugar,  Groom’s  Superb  Dwarf  Blue),  2.  Beans  (Early 
Maxagan.  Green  Long-jKKl,  Windsor,  Dutch  Long-pod). 

3.  Kidney-beans  and  Runners  (Early  Cream-coloured, 
Negro;  these  two  sorts  are  very  proper  for  fottring;  Black- 
^t-klcd,  Rcd-specklod ; Scarlet  Runner,  White  Dutch 
RunnerX 

4.  (Hardy  Haramei'siuiih.Tennis-ball, 

Large  White  Malta,  or  White  Silesian ; theprereding  are  va- 
rieties of  Cabbage  Lettuces,  (he  following  are  Cos,  or  upright- 
growing  sorts,  Egyptian,  or  Early  Green,  Brown,  Paris  (Jove, 
Alphange).  *2.  ( Krood-leavcd  Batavian,  Small  Bata- 

vian. Small  Green-curlei!.  Large  Green-rurled).  .3.  Succory. 

4.  C’e/cry  (White  solid,  Red  solid,  Violet).  The  following 
plants  of  a pungent  nature  are  also  used  as  salads:  A. 
hfustard  (White).  6.  Garden-eress.  7.  American-cress. 

8.  Hater-cress.  9.  Scurry-grass.  10.  H'uod-sorreL  11. 
Radishes. 

5.  Alliacenus  Plants. — 1.  Ontom  (Early  Silver-skinned, 
Yellow  or  Straw  coloured ; these  are  esteemed  the  be>t  sort* 
for  pickling ; Strasburg,  Ognon  pyriforme,  or  James's 
Keeping,  Blood-red,  Flator  RoundTripoli,  Deptford.  Globe). 
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2.  t^k  (London  Flag).  3.  Garlic,  4.  Shallot  (Long- 
keeping).  6.  Rocambol^  6.  Chivet. 

6.  S}>inaceoiu  PUmtt. — 1.  SpjnocA  (Round-leaved,  Flan- 
don.  the  former  for  summer  and  the  latter  for  winter  use). 
2.  New  Zettlmd  Sjtinack  (Tetragonia  vxpansa),  useful  in 
dry  summers  as  a sulMtituic  for  (ho  Round-loavod.  3. 
Leqf’beet  (Green,  White,  Yellow,  Red).  4.  Orach  (Pale 
Green,  Purple). 

7.  Condiment$.^\.  (Curloil).  2.  Fennel  (Com- 

mon, Dwarf,  or  Pinochio).  3,  Dill.  4.  Chervil.  5.  Ta- 
ragim.  6.  Carotpat/.  7.  Aniee.  8.  Coriander.  9.  Sa- 
v'lry  (Winter.  Summer).  19.  Rani  (Swi'et,  Bufih).  11. 
Marjoram  (Winter,  Sweet,  Pot).  12.  Thyme  (Common, 
Leiuon).  13.  St;^<»(Green,  Purple.  lli-oad-leave«l.  Narrow- 
leaved).  14.  Tansy.  15.  IJnne-radtsh.  16.  Nasturtium 
or  Indian  Cress.  17.  jV/fo/ (Sp<*«rminl,  Peppermint) 

8.  Fruits.—  ].  Cuct^bert  (Rns-,ian,  Long  PHrkly. 

Short  Prickly').  Tlioe  arc  sort#  proper  for  ridging  out  in 
tlicopen  ground  for  the  purp'o-o  of  pickling,  i.  Gourds 
(Vegetable  Marrow.  I.urge  Yellow),  3.  Love  Affpirs,  or 
Tomatoes  (l.arge  Re<l.  Large  Yellow).  4.  FsK  Idants 
(White.  Purple).  5.  Catmeums  (Cayenne  Pcp|K?r,  (“herry 
Pepper,  Ijxrge  Tomato  Capsicum.  Chillies,  with  very 

hot,  upright  |mk13  ; there  are  red,  yellow,  and  hlack  va- 
neticH). 

9.  Miscelhmeous.—  \.  Artichoke  (Globe,  Conical).  2. 

Crtrtfrwrtt  (Spanish).  3.  (Buck’s,  Silierian,  Klford, 

Hybrid).  4.  Sorrel  (Frendi).  5.  Lavender.  6.  Hyssop. 
7.  Rosemary.  8.  Palm.  9.  Clai'y.  10.  .Marigold.  II. 
Chamomile.  12.  Litmortce.  Of  these  the  Rhuhorb  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  useful:  several  of  the  others,  though  geiu'- 
rally  considered  as  Udonging  to  kitchen-gardens,  on?  seldom 
reomrtsl. 

kiTK.  [Fvi,costD.«,  vol.  X.,  p,  187.1 

KITTIW.AKK.  [Lahux*.] 

KIVA.  [I't'RKtSTAN.l 

KIZIL  IRMA'K.  or  ERM.VK  (the  Red  River),  is  a 
river  in  Asia  Minor,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  name 
of  llalys.  Though  traversing  a country  which  has  been 
known  to  Europeans  for  more  than  2900  years,  the  course 
of  this  river  has  only  very  recently  lieen  accuratelv  laid 
down  on  our  maps.  iWnt.  in  18.35,  found  that  the  source 
of  the  Kizil  Irmlvlci*  not  in  a range  west  of  the  town  of 
Sivas.  but  runs  down  to  that  town  from  the  range  cHlIed 
the  Ak  Dagh,  in  a southern  direction.  Though  Sivas  is 
not  far  from  its  aourec,  it  Is  a considerable  river  at  that 
town,  mid  timber  for  building  and  fuel  are  brought  down 
M'  it  from  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises.  {London  Geogr. 
J‘>urn.,'\'\.  214.)  After  watering  the  fertile  plain  of  Siias, 
which  is  from  15  to  20  miles  in  length,  it  turns  to  the  w(>st- 
wonl.  and  in  oppr<»ching  Kaisariyeh  it  is  joined  by  the 
Kar&-su  river,  which  bring#  Id  it  the  waters  collected  on 
the  lummtains  near  tliat  town,  and  particularly  th(^  from 
the  snow-capped  mountain-raa?.#  of  Argmus.  The  K.izil 
Irinnk,  continuing  its  general  western  course'-,  enters  the 
arid  plains  of  (he  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  Inil  dues  nut 
appear  to  receive  any  considerable  rivor  from  the  south, 
and  the  stream  wliich,  in  most  maps,  falls  into  it  from  the 
M)nlh  near  3 r E-  long.,  seems  lo  be  iraaginarv.  Between 
33'^  and  .34”  K.  long,  the  river  makes  a great  bend,  by 
which  its  western  course  is  changed  into  a iiortli-eaMern. 
It  afterwards  tiims  to  the  north,  and  in  approaching  thu 
Black  Sea  smldeniy  directs  its  course  to  the  east,  until  it 
again  I'csiimcs  its  north-eastern  course  a short  di.stan<‘o 
from  its  mouth,  which  is  Ivm  than  JO  miles  below  Bafra. 
The  whole  c«nirse  of  (he  Kizil  Irmak  is  not  much  short  of  | 
SOU  miles.  Nuiliing  is  known  respecting  the  extent  lo  ' 
which  it  is  navigable,  nor  whert*  it  descends  from  the  ' 
table-land,  nor  whether  it  forms  any  caiaracts  in  its  de- 
M*ent, 

(Brant  and  Hamilton,  in  London  Geogr.  Joitmid,  vi.  and 
viii.) 

KLAPROTH.  MARTIN  HENRY,  a distinguished 
analytical  rhemisl,  was  born  at  Weniegerode  in  Upt«r 
Saxony  on  the  1st  Dci*«tiiber.  1743.  It  wa-i  his  intention  to 
study  theology;  but  the  severe  treatment  which  he  met 
with  at  school  disinclining  him  to  study,  he  preferred  the 
profe«aion  of  an  a)M)thccary.  and  he  accordingly  s|)cnt  seven 
vears  in  the  pulilie  laboratory  at  (^uiMllinburg,  where  he 
learnt  Itiile  else  than  how  to  manipulate  in  pharmaceutical 
operations. 

After  spending  two  years  in  the  public  laboratory  at 


Hanover,  1m  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1770  to  Danzig,  in 
both  which  places  he  was  an  assistant  in  a hiboratory;  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Berlin  as  an  assistant  to  Valentine 
Rose,  one  of  the  most  di-litigui>hefl  chemists  of  the  day, 
and  on  his  death  in  177)  he  sueceedeil  him,  having,  at  the 
ro(|Ucst  of  Rom,  undertaken  the  superintendence  of  his 
office  and  the  education  of  his  two  sons.  In  1780  be 
underwent  the  necessary  forms  and  examinations  for  the 
profession  of  an  apothecary’  with  great  applause.  II  is  thesis 
*On  Phosphorus  and  Distilled  Waters’  was  prinlud  in  the 
'Berlin  Memoirs’  for  1782. 

His  various  analyses  and  contributions  to  chemical 
science  were  diffused  through  periotlical  publication#  liU 
1796,  when  lie  l»cgan  to  collect  and  publish  them.  This 
work,  under  the  title  of  'Contributions  to  the  Cliemieal 
Knowledge  of  Mineral  Ridics,’  was  published  in  Germau ; 
the  last  and  sixth  volume  appeared  in  1815,  about  a year 
before  the  death  of  the  author.  Be#ides  this  work,  which 
Contained  297  treatises,  he  published  a Chemical  Dictionary 
jointly  with  Professor  Wolff,  and  ho  suj>erinlendt*d  a new 
edition  of  Greii's  'Manual  of  Chemistry.’ 

To  enumerate  the  various  mineraN  which  he  analyzed 
by  proct^sst's  perfectly  new  and  peculiar,  and  with  greater 
accuracy  than  had  ever  btToro  lM?<tn  practised,  would  be 
tedious;  we  may  however  mention,  a#  the  results  of  these 
labours,  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar  metal  uranium  in 
pt'chblende,  and  the  earth  zircoiiia  in  the  hy  acinth  ; he  uIm) 
more  perfectly  detailed  the  preportius  of  titanium,  which 
had  previously  b#*en  discovered  by  Gregor  in  Cornwall,  and 
of  tellurium,  which  had  been  noticed  by  Miillur  as  a 
peculiar  metal. 

There  were  many  minerals  which,  when  Klaprtth  began 
their  analysis,  he  found  it  extremely  diflicuU  to  render 
soluble  in  acids,  and  without  this  it  was  in  many  cases 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a correct  result ; among  these  bodies 
was  the  corundum,  or  a'hunantine  spar.  11m  substance, 
though  consisting  alm«>si  entirely  of  clay  or  aluiuum,  so 
long  resUted  all  previously  known  means  of  analvsis,  that 
Klaproth  at  flrsl  regarded  it  as  a peculiar  amf  distinct 
earth,  He  found  however  that  by  treatment  with  caustic 
|Mi(a.sh,  instead  of  the  carlsmalc,  in  a silver  crucible,  this 
refractory  mineral  was  at  length  rendered  soluble  in  acids, 
and  was  in  fact  alumina. 

Numerous  other  miprovements  wetx^  introduced  by  this 
lalwiri-ms  and  accurate  analyst,  into  the  processes  of  the 
chemist;  the  above  is  not  the  lea->t  im|>orlant,  and  has 
therefore  been  referred  to  as  a specimen  of  the  value  of  his 
contributions  to  science. 

The  above  process  was  of  itsself  sufficient  to  alter  the  face 
of  mineralogy,  and  indeed  it  is  hardly  assorting  too  much 
when  wo  slate  that  of  all  analys««s  previously  performc<l 
scarcely  half  a dozen  were  correct.  The  great  ser'  ices 
thus  rcnderwl  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy  were  duly  ap- 
nreciattfd ; ol>out  1787  he  wa#  elected  a member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  .Arts;  and  the  year  following  he  was 
ch.ijien  a member  of  the  Royal  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
In  I 7K2,  he  was  made  assovsiJr  in  the  Supreme  College  of 
Midicinc  and  Hcoith,  and  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Royal  Mining  Institute:  he  had  also  other  Iiuiiourahle 
appointments:  and  m 18)1  the  king  of  Prus»ia  addeil  the 
Onlcr  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  third  class. 

Klaproth  married  about  1 783 ; his  wife  died  in  1S03,  and 
they  hud  three  daughters  and  a son,  wlio  surrivo<1  their 
parents.  Klaproth  died  at  Berlin  on  the  1st  of  January. 
1817.  in  the  74th  year  of  his  agi*. 

KLEENEBOk.  [Antklopk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  82.] 

KLKIST.  IGKKMAr<Y,  LiteruUlre^ 

KLlPSPRlPiGEH.  [Antklope.  vol.  ii.,  p.  77.] 

KLOPSTOCK.  KRIEDUICH  OOTFLIKB.  was  born 
at  Quedlinhurg.  m the  year  1 724,  of  re>i»ectable  jiarents, 
and  rri.*queme»l  the  gymnasium  of  (hat  place.  In  his  hix- 
leenth  year  he  went  to  the  school  at  Naumhiirg.  where  his 
poetical  clwracter  was  first  developed.  Here  lie  perfected 
iuniMdr  in  the  .intienl  languages,  and  even  at  this  early  age 
resolved  toctimpose  a long  epic  poem,  though  he  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  as  totlie  subject.  At  first  he  thougiit  of 
making  the  KunHTor  Henry  1.,  commonly  culled  ' the 
Fowler,’  the  hero  ofhts  work,  and  sotne  odes  by  him  on  this 
sovereign  show  that  he  was  then  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Iti 
1745  he  studied  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  seems  to  have 
derided  on  making  the  Redeemer  the  subject  of  his  epic, 
for  it  was  then  that  he  projected  the  first  canto  of  his  ‘ Kies- 
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?iah,’  ainl  in  1748  the  first  three  eantos  appeared.  Tlio 
excitement  created  by  this  poem  was  Kurpri^in}; ; some  re- 
garded him  as  an  eetype  of  the  antient  prophets,  while 
others  deemed  his  poetical  treatment  of  ho  sacred  a subject 
profane  and  presumptuous.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Langcnsalza  tu  superintend  the  education  of  the  children  of 
a relation  narac<l  Weiss,  with  whose  daughter  he  fell  in 
love,  but  without  a return  of  his  passion.  This  lady  was 
the  * Fanny’  of  his  odes.  Bodmer,  the  Swiss  poet,  invited 
him  to  Switzerland,  where  his  poem  had  made  a great  im- 
pression. In  Switzerland  he  was  received  with  a reverence 
that  bordered  on  adoration  (1760).  While  in  this  country 
his  mind  seems  to  have  taken  a patriotic  tendency:  the 
antient  llcrmanti  (the  Arminius  of  Tacitus)  hccamc  his 
favourite  hero,  whose  deeds  he  afterwards  celebrated  in 
home  dramatic  works.  In  Denmark  the  minister  BernstofT 
had  beronie  acquainted  with  the  three  cantos  of  the  ‘Mes- 
siah,’ and  Klupslock  wo.s  offered  a pension  of  400  dollars  on 
condition  of  ctiming  to  Cojienbagun  and  there  finishing  his 
poeni.  He  set  off  in  1761,  travelled  through  Brunswick  and 
Hamburg,  and  at  the  latter  place  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Margarelha  Muller,  daughter  of  a respectable  merchant. 
At  (3*>iK*tihag*n  ho  was  received  by  Remstoff  with  the 
L'rcatcst  l•cspect,  and  introduced  to  the  king.  Frederick  V., 
whom  he  acc.'tnpanied  on  hU  travels.  In  1754  he  went  to 
llamliurg,  and  there  married  his  beloved  Margarctha,  who 
in  1758  died  in  childbed.  From  1759  to  1763  he  lived 
alternately  in  Brunswick,  Quediinburg.  and  Blankenburg, 
but  aAerwards  returned  to  Copenhagen.  He  composed  m 
1764  his  drama  ‘ Hennannsschlacht*  (the  battle  of  Armi- 
nius). file  subiect  of  which  is  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
general  Varu.s  by  the  antient  Germans,  and  which  is  scarcely 
so  much  a drama,  as  a lyric  tx>cm  in  a dramatic  form.  His 
other  dramas  arc  of  a similar  chanictcr.  In  1771  he  left 
Copenhagen  and  settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  completed 
his  ‘ Messiah,’  aud  in  179'i  married  a second  wife.  He  died 
in  1803. 

Tliough  Klonstock  is  still  read  and  admired  as  a classic 
author,  that  adoration  which  was  paid  him  has  long  since 
evaporated,  and  many  have  questioned  whether  he  was  a ' 
pout  at  all  in  (he  genuine  sense  of  the  word.  Both  in  his  ! 
* Messiah*  and  his  odes  he  is  dignified  ami  sublime,  but  his 
rhapsodical  manner  contrasts  strangely  with  the  pedantry 
which  is  always  apparent.  Goethe,  in  his  conversations 
with  Eckormann,  expressed  his  opinion  that  German  litera- 
ture was  greatly  indebted  to  Klopstuck,  who  was  in  advance 
of  his  times,  hut  that  the  times  liad  since  adx'anccd  beyond 
Klopstock,  and  that  a niolcni  poet  would  do  wrong  to  take 
him  as  a mode).  The  young  Hardenberg  (who  wrote  under 
the  name  of  ‘ Novalis')  has  happily  said  that  Klopstock’s 
works  always  resemble  translations  fmm  some  unknown 
poet,  done  by  a clever  but  unpoctical  philologist.  Not- 
withstanding the  grandeur  of  his  ‘ Messiah,’  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  tedious  to  read ; and  even  at  the  time  of  Klopstu-k’s 
grealost  iwpulariiy  this  seems  to  Imvc  been  felt,  for  Lessing 
(his  contemporary)  observes,  in  an  epigram,  that  everybody 
praises  Klopstock,  but  few  read  him.  His  odes  arc  valued 
(ly  his  own  countrymen  more  than  his  epic,  and  some  are 
truly  sublime ; but  the  construrlioii  of  the  language  is  so 
singular,  and  the  connection  of  the  thoughts  so  often  non- 
npparent,  that  thene  odes  are  reckoned  among  the  most 
dinirult  in  the  language. 

KNARESBOROUGII.  [YoRKsniRs. 

KNELLKR,  GODFREY,  was  born  in  1648,  in  the  cily 
of  Liil»eck,  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of 
iiaintiiig  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt.  He  afterwards 
became  a pupil  of  Ferdinand  Bol.  Having  acquired  sufii- 
rient  acquaintance  with  his  profession  to  quolify  him  to 
travel  with  advantage,  be  went  first  to  Home  and  aftenvards 
to  Venice,  where  no  painted  several  portraits  of  noble 
I'utnilies.  and  some  histoncal  pictures,  with  such  success  hs 
to  gain  him  considerable  reputation,  even  in  Italy.  Leaving 
Venice,  ho  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  mot  with  extraor- 
dinary encouragement,  and  lastly  came  to  London.  Being 
jiatronised  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  he  was  introduccnl 
to  King  Charles  II.,  whose  portrait  he  painted  several 
times.  The  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  leaving  him  without  a 
competitor,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a career  of  fame 
and  fortune.  He  hail  incessant  employment,  and  was 
distinguished  by  many  public  marks  of  honour.  Ho  was 
state  painter  to  Charles  IL,  James  IL,  William  HI.,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  I.  The  emperor  Leopold  made  him  a 
Knight  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 


aakeil  for  his  portrait  to  place  it  in  tlie  Gallery  at  Florence, 
ami  his  works  were  celebraic-d  by  the  finii  poe’is  of  his  time. 

Kncdler  had  much  of  the  freedom  of  V'andvck,  but  less 
nature.  His  outline  is  bold,  tils  attitudes  arc  easy  and  oot 
without  dignity  ; his  colouring  is  lively,  the  air  of  his  heads 
generally  graceful,  and  there  is  a pleasing  simplicity  in  his 
port  rails  combined  with  a considerable  degree  of  elegance.  Ru  t 
there  is  also  a monotony  in  the  countonanres  and  a want  of 
spirit  in  his  figured  Thus  the  beauties  of  the  court  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  pamieil  by  order  of  thoquceii,  are  very  inferior  and 
tamo,  in  comparison  with  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  beauties  of  the 
cinirt  of  Charles  II.  In  the  collection  of  the  marquis  of 
Bulo  at  Luton  House  there  is  a portrait  of  Sir  John 
Robinson  by  Kneller,  which,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  is  far  more 
elevated  and  free  in  the  conception  than  usual,  more 
carefully  finished,  and  so  warm  in  tho  colouring,  that  we 
re«‘ognisc  the  scholar  of  Rembrandt.  Sir  Godfrey  diefl  in 
at  the  age  of  78. 

KNIGHT,  KNIGHTHCX)D.  During  the  prevalence  of 
, the  feudal  system,  when  thcmiltlarysirengihofine  nation  was 
' measured  by  the  number  and  etliciency  of  the  knights  whom 
j the  sovereign  was  able  to  summon  to  tho  field,  a n'gUlar 
supply  of  imrsons  qualified  to  perform  in  an  effectual 
manlier  tho  services  annexed  to  their  tenures  was  a matter 
in  which  the  public  as  well  as  the  crown  were  deeply  inter* 
esteil ; and  the  common  law  ailontcd  (hat  part  of  the  feudal 
system  which  enabled  the  king,  by  process  of  distress  [Dis- 
TRKss],  to  compel  those  who  held  knight’s  fees  [Knight’s 
Fkbs]  to  lake  upon  themselves  the  ortler  of  knighthood,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  prove,  by  their  reception  into  tluii  onlcr, 
that  they  had  received  the  training  and  possessed  the  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  were,  an  to  other  requisites,  qualilied 
to  take  the  field  as  knights.  The  statute,  or  rather  the 
grant  of  I Edward  11.  enrolled  in  parliament,  called  * Statu 
turn  de  Mililibrns,’  appears  to  have  been  made,  partly  a.s  an 
indulgence  ui>on  the  commencement  of  a new  reign,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  some  doubts  whicli 
exiatutl  as  to  the  (lersons  liable  to  be  called  uinm  to  receive 
knighthood.  The  king  thereby,  in  the  first  place,  granted 
a respite  until  the  following  Christmas  to  all  those  who 
ought  to  have  become,  but  were  not  knights,  and  were 
then  distraineil  ad  arma  militaria  suscipienda.  Further, 
it  dirccteii  that  if  any  complained  in  chancery  th.vt  ho 
was  distrained  and  hud  not  land  to  the  value  of  forty 
pounds  in  fee,  or  for  term  of  his  life,  and  was  ready  to 
verify  that  by  the  country  (i.e.  by  the  decision  of  a iur)), 
then  some  discreet  and  lawful  kmghts  of  tho  county  should 
Ih!  written  to,  in  order  (o  make  inquisition  of  tho  matter, 
and  if  they  found  it  to  be  so,  he  was  to  have  redress,  and 
tho  distress  was  (o  cease.  Again,  where  a person  was  im- 
pleaded for  tho  whole  of  his  land,  or  for  so  much  of  it  (hat 
the  remainder  was  not  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds,  and  he 
could  verify  the  fact,  then  also  the  distress  was  to  cease  till 
that  plea  was  determined.  Again,  where  a person  wa» 
bound  in  certain  debts  atterminated  in  the  exchequer  .at  it. 
certain  sum  to  be  receivefl  thorwf  annually  (i.e.  respited, 
subject  to  payment  by  instalments),  and  the  remainder  of 
his  land  was  not  worth  forty  pounds  per  annum,  tliudistrcsH 
was  to  cea.>o  till  the  debt  was  paid.  No  one  was  to  be  dis- 
trained ad  arma  militaria  suscipienda  till  the  age  of  twenty* 
one,  or  on  account  of  land  which  ho  held  in  manors  of  the- 
antient  demesne  of  the  crown  as  a sokeman,  inasmuch  u*. 
tho.se  lands  were  liable  to  pay  a tallage  when  the  king’ic 
lands  were  tallaged.  With  respect  to  those  who  held  luinl 
in  socage  of  other  manors,  and  who  performed  no  scrviliinti 
furin>ecum,  or  service  due  upon  the  tenure,  though  n>>t 
expressed  in  the  grant  the  rolls  of  chancery  in  the  times  of 
the  king’s  preileccssors  were  to  be  searched,  and  it  was  to  he 
ordered  according  to  the  former  custom;  the  same  of 
clerks  in  holy  orders  holding  any  lay  fee,  who  would,  if 
laimcn,  have  been  liable  to  become  knights.  No  one 
was  to  be  distrained  in  respect  of  property  of  burgage 
tenure.  Persons  under  obligation  to  become  knights,  wlie 
ha<i  held  their  land  only  a short  time,  were  cxtresnoly 
old,  or  had  an  infirmity  in  their  limbs,  or’had  some  incurable 
disease,  or  the  impediment  of  children,  or  luw-suits,  or  oUicr 
necessary  excuses,  were  to  appear  and  make  fine  before  two 
commissioners  name<l  in  the  art,  who  were  to  take  dis- 
cretionary fines  from  such  disabled  jiersons  by  wav  of  com- 
position. Under  this  regulation  those  who  were  distrained 
ujK)ii  as  holding  land  of  the  raluc  of  40/.  per  annum  either 
i*eteived  knighthood  or  made  fine  to  the  king.  The  alte- 
ration in  the  nominal  value  of  money  occasioned  by  Uie 
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rj-iantlty  of  the  precious  metals,  and  still  more 
l»v  M.rcvs>iivc  rraudulcnt  degradations  of  the  standard, 
):Vudually  widened  the  circle  within  which  estates  were 
(Mihjivicil  to  this  burthen;  and  in  the  sixU>cnth  and 
M-u-nlcenth  centurjcs  lands  wimh,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  were  not  perhaps  worth  4/.  per  anmuti.  hail 
nseii  m ntaninal  value  to  40/.,  and  were  often  held  by  per- 
sons btdcmging  to  a lolally  different  class  from  those  who 
were  designated  by  I Edward  I1-,  stat.  I,  as  persons  having 
40  libratus  terras. 

That  power  of  oorapelling  those  who  refused  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  order  of  knighthood,  or  rather  of  distraining 
them  till  they  received  kni^uhood,  or  compounded  with  the 
king  by  way  of  fine,  which  oiigmally  wosa  means  of  enforcing 
the  performance  of  a duty  to  the  crown  and  to  the  public,  by- 
persons  holding  a certain  piisilion  and  having  a certain 
stake  in  the  country,  was  perverted  into  a prtHvss  fi»r  extort- 
ing money  from  tlu»se  who  w ould  have  been  exempt  at  com- 
mon law,  which  regulated  the  amount  of  a knight’s  fee  by 
the  sufficiency  of  tho  land  to  support  a knight,  and  not  by 
its  fluctuating  nominal  value  in  a debas<'d  currency.  Tins  | 
opprc'sive,  if  not  dishonest  pn>ctnM!mg,  which  was  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elira- 
beth,  was  reduced  into  a system  by  Uie  rash  a'hisere  of 
Cliarle.s  I.,  and  was  adopted  by*  that  unfortunate  prince 
05  one  of  tho  modes  by  which  money  might  be  raisoil 
without  resorting  to  a parliament  for  assistance.  Tlie 
undisguised  manner  in  which  this  antient  jirerc^alive 
was  tniis  abu^eil,  led  to  its  total  abolition.  By  16  and 
) 7 Car.  1.,  c.  2U,  it  is  enacted,  that  mme  shall  be  cimi- 
pelleil,  bv  writ  or  otherwise,  to  take  upon  him  the  order 
of  knight hooil,  and  that  all  procce<Uugs  concerning  the  same 
shall  Ikj  void. 

Persons  have  been  required  to  take  up«ni  thcmaolvcs  the 
order  of  knighthood  as  a qualification  for  the  \H.*rrormance 
of  honourable  services  at  coronations  in  respect  of  the  lands 
which  they  held  by  grand  serjeanty. 

KnightlvxMl  in  England  is  now  conferred  by  the  king  (or 
queen  wln-n  the  throne  is  fllUsl  by  a female)  by  simple 
verbal  dcclaratio;!  attended  with  a slight  form,  without 
any  patent  or  other  written  instrument.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  knighthood  is  conferred  on  pers«)ns  who  do  not 
come  into  tho  pre<venoo  of  royalty.  Tliis  is  occasionully  dune 
to  "(r.-urnors  of  colonies,  and  other  persons  in  prominent 
stations  abroad.  The  lord-licutcnanl  of  Ireland  bus  a dele- 
gated authority  of  conferring  this  honour,  which  is  very 
sparingly  exercised. 

Knightlu>od  gives  to  the  party  precedence  over  esquires 
and  other  untitled  gentlemen.  * Sir’  is  prefixed  to  the  bap- 
lisinal  name  of  knights  anti  baronets,  and  their  wives  have 
the  legal  designation  of  ‘ Dame,’  which  is  ordinarily  oun- 
verted  into‘L:idy.* 

.\  rank  correspondent  to  our  rank  of  knighthood  ha.s 
l>een  found  in  all  Christian  counlhes.  Some  regard  it  as  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  the  etpiestrian  order  umung  the 
Romans.  But  it  is  safer  to  regard  it  os  originating  in 
Christian  times;  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
have  been  named  as  the  jH.Tiod  to  which  the  order  of 
knigbth(K)d  O.S  now  existing  may  be  traced.  In  such  an 
inquiry  there  arc  two  ditnculties:  first,  to  slate  with  suf- 
ficient precision  w hut  ik  tlio  thitig  to  bo  piMved ; and,  se- 
condly,  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  commencement  of  an 
institution  which  probably  grew,  almost  insimsibly,  out  of 
a state  of  society  common  to  the  whole  of  civilized 
Europe. 

It  was  a military  institution,  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  surocthing  of  a religious  character  belonging  to  it, 
and  tho  ortler  of  knighthood,  like  the  orders  of  the  clergy, 
could  he  eonferrcil  only  by  persons  who  were  themselves 
members  of  the  order. 

In  early  times  some  knights  undertook  the  protection  of 
pilgrims ; others  were  vowed  to  the  defence  or  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Some,  knights-crrant,  roved  o^ut 
* seeking  adventures,'  a phrase  not  confined  to  books  of 
romance,  of  which  there  arc  many  on  this  subject,  but 
fuuml  in  serious  and  authentic  documents. 

n»ere  is  a trealiire  by  Bishop  Hurd  on  chivalry. 

But  besides  thu><e  who  are  simply  knights,  there  are 
knights  who  are  members  of  particular  orders  of  classes. 

These  orders  are  found  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of 
modern  Eunq^e,  and  have  had  generally  for  their  founder  a 
•overoign  prinee.  Such  are  the  torder  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
iuitituUHl  by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy;  the  order  of  tho 


Holy  Ghost,  instituted  by  Hcnr)'  the  Tliird  of  France  ; the 
nnlor  of  Si.  Michael,  instilutml  by  Louis  the  Eloveuth  of 
France.  Of  the  foreign  orders  w Inch  are  vety  numerous,  a 
•full  acc<>unt  may  bo  found  in  a work  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
enlilled  * An  A<*curato  Histuriral  Account  of  all  iheOnlvrs 
of  Knighthood  at  present  existing  in  Europe.' a work  prmteil 
abroad,  the  author  of  which  was  Sir  Level  Hanson,  an 
Englishman.  Each  of  these  orders  has  its  peculiar  badge, 
ribbons,  and  other  dec*>rations  of  the  person.  The  tlueo 
great  British  orders,  the  Garter,  the  lliistle,  and  Saint 
Patrick,  belong  to  this  class. 

liib  Garter  may  claim  to  be  considered  o.n  tho  mo«t 
antient,  and  is  indisputably  the  most  Ulustrious  orde?  ex- 
isting. It  was  fuunued  by  King  Edward  ilie  Third  soon 
after  his  return  from  his  expedition  to  France  and  his  vic- 
tory at  Cressy.  ITtie  persons  admitted  into  it  were  for  the 
most  part  the  soldiers  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  e.xpodition.  The  number  of  persons  admitted 
wus  twenty-five,  besides  the  king  himself  It  had  a bishop 
for  its  prelate,  and  other  oHicers.  It  has  flourished  in  un- 
abated splendour  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the 
knights  having  been  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
En^ish  nation,  together  with  many  illustrious  foreigners,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  have  been  sovereign  princes-  Thu 
number  was  strictly  confinwl  to  twenty-five,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  tho  reign  of  Cicyrge  the  Third,  when  a new  sla- 
tute  wan  made  that  the  knights  should  be  twenty-five, 
exclusive  of  any  members  of  the  royal  family  who  should 
be  admitted  into  the  order.  Another  statute  has  since 
been  made  that  the  number  should  be  twcuty-five.  without 
reckoning  the  illuHlrious  foreigners  who  might  he  odmilicil 
into  the  order,  'llie  hiniory  ot  the  Order  of  the  Garter  has 
been  treated  of  in  a work  by  Elias  Ashmole,  u herald  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second ; and  there  is  a later  and  more 
im)K>itant  work  on  the  same  subject  by  John  Anstis,  who 
wus  the  Garter  King  at  Arms. 

Tlie  Order  of  the  Thistle  was  instituted  in  1640,  by  James 
the  Fifth,  king  of  Scotland;  but  it  fell  into  decay,  till  in 
tile  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1703.  it  wa.s  revived.  The  num- 
ber of  knighu  was  limited  to  thirteen,  but  in  1&27  the 
mimlier  was  increased  to  tiixteen.  all  of  whom  are  nobility 
of  Scotland. 

The  Older  of  St.  Patrick  was  instituted  in  1703.  The 
knights  were  fifteen,  increased  in  lb33  to  twenty-two,  who 
ore  i>cers  of  Ireland. 

Tlie  order  of  the  Bath  differs  in  some  res)>ect5  from  those 
hiKt  spoken  of.  Knights  of  the  Butli  aio  found  in  the  early 
liistory  of  the  English  sovcreieniy,  being  persona,  in  num- 
ber indefinite,  who  were  made  knighu  in  some  ^uliar 
munner,  of  which  bathing  cou.stiiuted  a part  of  the  cere- 
monies, Q coronaliun.  ruyal  niarriagos,  or  when  the  king's 
eldest  son  was  made  a knight.  Such  were  the  knights  of 
the  Bath  till  t1>c  reign  of  King  George  I.,  who  cast  them 
into  an  order  consisting  of  thirty-six  knights  with  a grand 
master  at  their  head.  Tiie  order  so  continued  till  tlie  cbvse 
of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  w hen,  during  the  regency  (IbU), 
the  order  was  greatly  extended,  and  the  persons  conqiosiiig 
it  were  thrown  into  three  classes:  the  Knights  Grand 
Crosses,  the  number  of  w hom  is  not  to  exceed  seventy-two; 
the  Knighu  Commanders,  the  number  of  whom  is  not  ab- 
solutely limited.  but  at  the  beginning  nut  exceeding  one 
hundreil  and  eighty  Englishmen  ana  ten  foreigners;  and 
phe  Companions. 

There  are  also  knights  of  the  Guelphic  order,"  and 
knights  of  the  Ionian  order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
Gcorce. 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  SHIRE  is  the  designation  given 
to  the  representative  in  parliament  of  English  counties  at 
largo,  as  distinguisheil  from  such  cities  and  towns  as 
are  counties  of  themselves  (which  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
called  shires),  and  the  representatives  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  members  for  other  ci'ies  and  towns,  are  douominaie^i 
citizens  or  burgesses.  Th  >ugh  tho  knights  of  (he  slure 
always  sat  with  tbc  citizens  and  burgesses  as  jointly  re- 
presenting tho  third  estate  of  the  realm,  as  well  during 
the  time  that  the  three  estates,  viz.  the  spiritualty,  the 
lonls  temporal,  and  the  commons,  sat  tcq^'tKer,  as  since, 
we  find  that  grants  were  occasionally  made  bv  tho  knights 
to  be  levied  on  the  counties,  whilst  scjiarate  grants  were 
made  by  the  citizens  and  burgesses  to  be  levied  upon  the 
cities  and  boroughs.  {Rot.  /%W.)  The  wage.*  payable  to 
knights  of  the  shire  for  their  attondanco  in  poHiameut,  in- 
cluding a reasonable  time  for  their  going  up  and  coming 
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cloun,  were  four  shillings  a day,  being  double  wbnt  was  re- ' 
ueived  by  citizens  and  burgesses.  At  the  close  of  every  ' 
session  of  parliament  tbe  course  was  fur  the  king,  in  dis- 
missing them  to  their  homes,  to  inform  them  that  they 
might  sue  out  writs  fur  their  wages,  unun  which  each 
knight  separately  obtained  a writ  out  of  Cmncery  directed 
to  the  sheriff,  inentiuiiiiig  the  number  of  days  and  the  sum 
U)  be  paid,  and  commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  amount. 
Upon  this  the  sheriff,  in  a public  county  court,  divided  the 
burthen  amongst  the  different  hundreds  and  townships,  and 
issued  process  to  levy  the  amount,  which,  to  the  extent  of 
the  money  levied,  he  paid  over  to  the  kniglit.  Tlie  lands 
of  the  clergy,  as  well  regular  as  secular,  were  exempted 
from  contributing  towards  these  expenses,  because  tbe 
clergy  formed  a distinct  estate,  and  were  represenletl  in 
jiarliaincnt  by  their  prclati^s  and  the  procuratores  cieri, 
although  the  latter  were,  as  Lord  Coke  expresses  it,  voice* 
less  assisiRUts  only.  All  lay  fees  within  the  county 
were  liable  to  contribute,  except  lands  belonging  to  tbe 
lords  and  their  men.  The  lords  insistod  that  this  ex- 
emption extcniled  to  every  freeliolder  who  held  land  within 
their  baronies.  Beigniuries,  or  manors,  alleging  that  they 
served  in  parliaiuenl  at  their  own  expense  for  themselves 
and  their  tenants.  And  such  was  undoubtedly  the  prac- 
tice; ashy  the  Parliament  Roll  it  appears  that  the  cuminoits 
frequently  petitioned  that  the  exeiiiptiou  should  be  con- 
fliieil  to  such  lands  as  the  lords  kept  in  their  own  hands 
and  occupied  by  their  farmers  or  by  their  boiid-tenanls,  or 
viUeins.  These  requests  however  were  mol  cither  by  a 
simple  refusal  or  by  a statement  by  the  king  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  lessen  the  lilierties  of  the  lortU.  If  however 
a lonl  purcha.^ed  land  which  had  previously  been  contrdni- 
tory  to  the  knight’s  wages,  the  liability  rxmtinued.  Freehold 
lands,  belli  either  by  kmght'K  serNicc  or  in  common  socage, 
were  liable  to  this  burthen,  but  customary  tenures  in  auiieiit 
demesne  and  tenures  in  burgage  were  exempt.  In  the 
county  of  Kent  no  sorago  land  was  contributable.  the  whole 
burthen  being  thrown  upon  those  who  held  knigiit's  fees,  an 
anomaly  against  which  the  commons  preferred  many  in- 
effectual petitions.  Knights  of  tlie  shire,  and  also  their 
choosers,  were  formerly  required  to  be  persons  either  resi- 
dent lir  having  a houseliold  in  the  county.  This  regulation, 
ihough  confirmed  by  itevcral  statutes,  had  fallen  into  neg- 
U*ct,  and  was  formally’  abrogated  in  both  its  branches  by  14 
George  Ill.,c.  ^6.  The  removal  of  tbe  latter  purl  of  the 
restriction  has  greatly  adiled  to  the  expense  of  county 
elections;  and  though  the  Reform  Act.  2 Will.  IV.,  c.  45, 
di.sfranchUes  out-voters  in  boroughs,  it  dies  nut  restore  the 
old  law  as  to  non-residont  county  electors.  {R<4.  Pari., 
vol.  ii..  25S.  287  ; \ii„  25,  44.  53,  64,  212  ; iv.,  352.) 

KNIGHT'S  FER  was  luiul  of  sufficiunt  extent  and  value 
to  support  Uie  dignity  of  a knight,  granted  by  the  king, 
or  some  inferior  lord,  upon  the  condition  that  the  graiit<»e 
and  his  heirs  should  citiier  perform  the  service  of  a knight 
to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs,  or  find  some  other  person  to  do 
such  service.  The  quantity  of  land  capable  of  supporting 
a knight  naturally  varied  according  to  its  quality  ami  situa- 
tion ; and  even  the  amount  of  income  aumcicnt  to  meet  the 
charges  of  a knight  would  fluctuate  according  to  time  and 
place.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  we  find  a knight's 
fee  simictimes  described  as  cunsisliug  of  BOD  acres,  some- 
times of  <>80;  somcliraesestimaled  at  15/.,  sometimes  at 
and  in  later  times  at  40/.  per  annum.  If  the  owner  of  a 
knight's  fee  deprived  himself  of  the  nos.session  of  part  of 
Ins  land  by  subinfeudation  he  rcmaitica  liable  to  the  feudal 
burthen  attached  to  the  tenure  of  the  whole. 

KNIGHTS  SERVICE, TENURE  BY. otherwise  called 
tenure  in  chivalry,  or  per  service  de  chivaler,  per  servitium 
inditarc,  was,  from  the  tiroes  immediately  succceiling  the 
Norman  Conauest  in  the  eleventh  century  to  the  periiHl  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  seventeenth,  consider'd  the  first  and  the 
most  important,  as  it  was  also  the  most  general,  mode  of 
holding  land  and  other  immoveable  properly  in  England. 
The  land  held  by  ibis  species  of  tenure  was  said  to  conwht 
of  so  many  knight's  fees,  focnla  mihtis.t.^.  so  many  portions 
of  land  capable  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  a knight. 
lKnioht's  Fbb.]  He  who  held  an  entire  knight's  foe  was 
bound  by  bis  tenure,  when  called  upon  so  to  do,  to  follow  his 
lord  to  tfiu  wars  (under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  place  at 
which  the  service  was  to  l>e  performed),  and  to  remain  with 
him  fort)  days  in  every  year,  or  to  semi  some  other  knight 
duly  qualified  to  perform  the  services.  From  the  owner  of 
half  a knight's  foe  twenty  days’  attendance  only  could  be 


required ; and  the  obligation  attachin,^  to  the  miarler  of  a 
knight’s  fee  was  satisfied  by  the  performac.ee  of  ion  days* 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  a person  holding  several  knight's 
fees,  whether  forming  one  or  several  cstaies,  was  bound  to 
furniiih  a knight  in  respect  of  each. 

Besides  this  iiermanent  liability  to  mil itary  service,  the 
tenant  was  subject  to  other  occasional  burthens.  The 
prim-ipal  of  these  arc  the  following  incidental  services:— 
riral.  Ai<U,  or  pajments  which  the  vassal  holding  by 
knight’s  service  was  bound  to  make  fur  ransomin-.'  his 
lord’s  person  if  taken  prisoner;  for  making  the  lord's  eldcMt 
son  a knight;  and  for  marrying,  i.e.  providing  a marriagu 
portion  for  tlie  lortl’s  eldest  daiialiter.  Secomlly,  ReUrfg, 
U*mg  a payment  made  by  the  heir  in  the  nature  of 
a composition  for  leave  to  enter  upon  land  descending 
to  him  after  he  had  attained  his  full  age.  Thirdly, 
Primer  Seisin,  or  the  right  of  the  crown,  where  the 
lands  were  hold  of  tho  king,  to  a year’s  profit  of  land 
descending  to  an  heir  who  was  of  full  age  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  his  ancestor.  Fourthly,  ff’ardshifi,  or  the 
right  to  the  custotly  of  tlie  body  and  lands  of  an  heir  to 
whom  the  land  ham  descended  during  his  minority,  the 
king  or  other  lord  in  such  c.nse  taking  tbe  profits  of  the  land 
during  the  minority  to  his  own  use.  or  selling  the  wardship 
to  a stranger  if  he  thnugbl  proper.  Fifthly,  ^f(lrriage,  or 
aright  in  the  lord,  where  ttie  bind  descended  to  an  heir 
wit  um  age,  to  tender  to  him  or  her  a wife  or  a husband,' 
and  if  the  heir  refused  a match  without  disparagement,  i.e. 
without  disparity  of  rank,  crime,  or  hwlily  infirmity,  tho 
lord  became  entitled  to  hold  the  land  as  a security  fui 
payment  by  the  heir  of  the  amount  for  which  the  lord  had 
sold  or  which  he  might  have  obtaineil  for  the  marriage. 
Sixthly,  Fines  upon  A/ienaiion.  To  these  Blackslone  adds 
a seventh,  Hsrneui,  or  the  returning  of  the  land  to  tho 
lord  upon  the  felony  or  forfeiture  <»f  the  tenant,  or  his  dying 
without  heirs.  [Escheat.]  But  escheat  is  not  peculiar  to 
tenure  by  knight’s  sorviro. 

This  system,  wbicli  Bluckstonc  justly  chaiwcterizes  as 
a complicated  and  extensive  slavery,  fell  to  the  ground 
during  the  existence  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  the 
nboliiiun  of  this  species  of  tenure  was  confirmed  upon  tho 
Restoration,  as  it  would  have  been  alisord  and  dangerous  to 
attempt  a renewal  of  such  oppres-sive  burthens.  Accord- 
ingly the  )2th  Car.  I].,  c.  24,  lakes  away  tenure  by  knight’s 
scrvico,  whether  the  lands  arc  held  of  the  crown  or  of  a sub- 
ject, together  with  all  its  oppressive  fruits  and  peculiar  con- 
sequences,and  converts  every  such  tenure  into  free  and  com- 
mon socage-  [SocAGB.j  Nutbingcanbomurooomprohcmuvc 
than  the  terms  of  this  act;  besides  generally  abolishing 
tenure  by  knight’sservicc,  and  its  con-cfjucnces,  it  desccmls 
into  particulars,  w ilh  a rtNlundancy  of  words,  which  appear 
to  indicate  an  extreme  anxiety  to  extirpate  completely  all 
the  evils  which  the  legislature  had  under  contemplation. 
The  statute,  after  taking  away  the  court  of  w-ards  and  liveries, 
enumerates  wardships,  liveries,  primer  seisins  or  ousterlo- 
mains.  values  and  fijrfcilures  of  marriages,  and  fines,  sei- 
Bures,  and  jrardons  for  alienation, Und  sweeps  away  the  whole. 
But  rents  certain,  hcriots  [HERiifr],  suit  of  court  and  other 
services  incident  to  common  socage,  and  fealty  [Disthess], 
and  also  fines  for  alienation  due  by  the  cusioms  of  particu- 
lar manors,  are  preserved.  Reliefs  for  lan<K  of  which  tho 
tenure  is  convertecl  into  common  socage,  arc  saved  in  cases 
where  a quit-rent  is  also  payable. 

KNIGHT,  RICHARD  PAYNE,  eldest  son  of  tho 
Reverend  Thomas  Knight,  of  Wnrmesley  Grange,  in  tho 
county  of  Herefonl,  was  born  iu  1750.  He  wa.s  a weak  and 
sickly  child,  and  his  father  did  not  send  him  to  school,  or 
suffer  him  to  learn  either  Greek  or  Ijitiii  at  home.  »Soon 
after  hi-s  father’s  death,  which  took  place  in  1764,  he  was 
sent  to  a grammar-school  in  the  neighlv.mrhood,  where  ho 
made  a very  rapid  progress  in  tho  Latin  language.  After 
leaving  school  he  did  not  go  to  a universilv,  but  at  tho  ago 
of  eigbieeii  he  commenc^  the  study  of  6rcek,  which  ho 
piirMitxl  with  great  diligence,  and  whveh  became  one  of  tho 
chief  occupations  of  his  life.  Shortly  afterwards  he  visited 
Italy,  prineipully  on  account  of  his  health;  and  here  he 
seems  to  have  formed  the  taste  far  the  fine  arts,  and  es|)c* 
cially  fiir  the  productions  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  which  was 
his  most  prominent  characteristic.  Subsequently  to  his 
father’s  death  he  inli<?ritc*l  the  large  iMsiale  of  Downlon. 
near  Ludlovr,  from  his  grandfather,  on  which,  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  he  built  a mansion,  and  he  devoted 
much  lime  tt  improving  and  ornamenting  his  grounds.  In 
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1780  he  elcclcd  to  5-ere  in  parliament  for  the  borough  i 
of  LooraiiinUtr,  ami  in  the  following  parliuraciU  of  1784,  for  I 
the  borough  of  Ltullow.  for  whioh  he  continued  to  ait  until  j 
the  year  when  he  rctirc<l  from  parhainotit.  Wink*  a 
memlHjr  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  acted  with  Mr.  Fox, 
but  he  never  took  any  part  in  dobuie,  nor  did  he  ever  i 
interest  himself  about  pulilics.  In  1614  he  wts  appointed 
a trustee  of  the  Hritish  Museum,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Townley  family. 

Early  in  nis  life  ho  commenced  the  formation  of  a oollec* 
tion  of  antiques  and  other  works  of  art,  to  which  his  large 
fortune  cmibled  him  to  make  constant  additions.  It  con* 
skted  principally  of  antient  bronzes  and  Greek  coins  : and 
it  was  preserved  in  hU  London  house  in  Soho  S(|unre, 
which  contained  u largo  room  fitted  up  fur  the  purpu'-e.  Ho 
bequeathed  his  collection  (the  value  of  which  was  estimated 
at  50,000/.)  to  the  British  Museum.  He  had  originally  in* 
tended  to  bc<|ucath  it  to  the  Royal  Academy.  [British 
Muski'M,  p.  45.1.3  The  bill  legalizing  the  acceptance  of  this 
collection  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu>-eum  received 
the  royal  absent  on  the  1 7th  of  June.  1624.  Mr.  Knight  died 
in  his  house  in  London,  on  the  24th  of  April.  1824,  and  he 
was  buried  at  Wormesley  church,  in  Herefordshire,  where 
there  is  a monument  to  his  memory,  with  a Latin  epitaph 
written  by  Dr.  Cornwall,  bishop  of  VVorccsler. 

Mr.  Pnyno  Knight  began  at  an  early  ago  to  admire  the 
remains  of  Grecian  art ; and  hence  in  bis  studies  of  Greuk 
literature  his  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  tho<«  sub- 
jects which  illustrate  Greek  sculptures  and  coins,  viz.  my- 
tlwlogy,  and  the  archaic  Greek  language.  Accordingly  his 
first  work  was  ‘An  Account  of  the  Kemains  of  the  Worship 
of  Priapua  lately  existing  at  Uernia.  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples:  to  which  is  add^  a Dbu’ourse  on  the  Woiship  of 
Priapus,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Mystic  Theology  of 
the  Antients.’  4to,  1786.  (Dislrihutcd  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,)  This  illustration  of  the  obscene  won^hip  of  Priapus 
was  severely  censured  by  the  author  of  the  ' Pursuits  of 
Literature;'  but  ullhougU  it  may  lie  doubted  whether  the 
subject  was  worlhv  of  investigation,  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Knight  hod  no  otlier  object  in  view  than  the  purely  si'ien- 
tillc  one  of  elucidating  an  obscure  part  of  the  Greek  theo* 
•OB'- 

His  next  production  was  ‘An  Analytical  Essay  on  the 
Greek  Alphabet,’  4to.,  London.  1791.  This  work  (which 
was  reviewed  by  Poison  in  the  ‘Monthly  Review’  for  1794: 
sec  his  article  reprinted  in  Person’s  ‘Tracts,’  p,  lOH.  • Mu- 
seum Crilicum,'  vol.  i.,  p.  489)  was  chieHy  rciiiarkablo  for 
an  exposure  of  the  forgery  of  certain  Greek  inscriptioiia  j 
which  Fonrmont  professed  to  have  found  in  Laconia.  These 
inscriptions  hud  deceived  the  most  eminent  scholars,  among 
whom  it  is  sufllcienl  to  name  Wmrkelmann,  Villoison, 
Valckenaer,  and  Hevne;  and  thoir  genuineness  was  first 
questioneil  by  Payne  Knight,  who  supporietl  his  opinion 
with  an  elaborate  argviraent.  A feeble  attempt  has  been 
subsequently  made  by  Raoul  Rochetlo  to  defend  them  ; but 
iheir  f.|niriousnessU  now  universally  ndmiueil.  (SeeBoix-kli, 
Corp.  InKcript.  Gr/rc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  61-104,  whose  dissertation 
has  completely  exhausted  the  subject.)  Mr.  Knight  next 
attempleu  poetry,  for  which  the  character  of  his  mind  did 
not  at  oil  fit  him.  In  1794  he  puMisheil  the  * I.and.scnpo.’ 
a diilactic  poem,  in  three  books,  addrcs»4*«l  to  Uvedalc  Price, 
Es(j.  This  poem  contains  many  precepts,  marked  by 
Mound  judgment  and  good  ta.ste,  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates;  and  at  the  end  are  some  sagacious  remark>  on  the 
French  Revolution,  the  cvetii  of  whiidi  was  still  umleier- 
mined.  It  appears  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  Price’s  ‘E-hav 
on  the  Picturesque  ’ (pubhshcil  in  1794),  that  Mr.  Knight 
)irupoHetl  to  Mr.  Price  that  the  paper*  written  by  the  latter 
on  rural  improvement  should  be  published  with  his  )>oem 
of  the'  Landscape,’  in  the  same  manner  as  Sir  .1.  Reynolds's 
notes  were  published  with  Mr.  Muwm’s  ‘ Du  Freaiioy  but 
that  the  pronoaol  came  too  late  to  enable  Mr.  I*rice  to 
accept  it.  Mr.  Knight  published  three  other  metrical 
Works  at  subsequent  )>ericKls  of  Ins  life.  The  first  uas  u 
didactic  jHKJin.  in  six  books,  eiitfllcd  *Tho  Progros  of 
Civil  Swiety,’  4lo.,  London,  1790,  now  only  known  by  the 
Witty  parody  in  the  ‘ Antijarobin  ’ (supposed  to  have  U'cti 
wriUwiiby  Mr.  Canning).  The  second  was  ‘A  Monody  on 
the  Death  of  the  Right  Honourable  C.  J.  Fox,’  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1806*7.  The  thinl  wa.H  untitled  ‘Alfred,  a Romance 
in  rhyme,’  8vn.,  London,  1823. 

Ill  1805  Mr.  Payne  Kmghl  publishetl  ‘ An  Analytical 
Enquiry  into  the  Prmciplus  of  Tuatc,’  8vo.,  London,  which 


passed  through  several  editions.  This  work  is  character- 
ized by  originality  and  acutencssof  thought,  and  is  the  only 
production  of  Mr.  Knight’4  which  is  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  It  was  reviewed  with  some  severity  in  ibo 
‘Edinburgh  Review  ’ for  January.  1806.  (Sec  also  some 
remarks  on  it  in  Mackintosh’s  ‘Life,' vol.  i.,  p.  371.)  Mr. 
Kmghl  afterwanU  conlnbutcd  to  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Review  ’ 
(Number  for  July,  1899)  a critique  of  Falconer's  ‘ Strabo,’ 
a Work  published  at  the  Clarenaun  Press.  In  the  following 
year  Mr.  Copleston.  then  a tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  now  bi.snop  of  Llandaff,  published  a defence  of  the 
IJnirerMiiy  of  Oxford  against  the  strictures  of  the  ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review.’  This  defence  related  not  only  to  Mr 
Knight’s  critique  of  Falconer’s  ‘Strabo,*  but  also  to  pas- 
sages in  other  articles  ascribed  to  Mr.  Playfair  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith.  An  article  in  reply,  contributed  by  the 
three  reviewers,  appeared  in  the  ‘ Etfinbut^h  Review’  for 
April,  1810:  Mr.  Knight’s  share  of  it  extend.*  from  p.  169 
to  p.  177.  Mr.  Copleslon  afterwards  rejoined,  and  the  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Knight  endctl  in  a grammatical  discus- 
sion totally  foreign  to  the  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Knight 
erred  in  making  the  University  of  Oxford  responsible  for 
the  defect*  of  a work  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press  : 
but  ho  was  unquestionably  right  in  representing  classical 
literature  as  being  at  a low  ebb  in  Oxford  at  that  time. 
In  1809  were  published  ‘ Spccitiiens  of  Antient  Sculpture, 
selected  from  aiffcrenl  Collections  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
Society  of  Dilettanti.’  fob,  and  n second  volume  was  )uib- 
ii'ihed  in  1835.  This  magnificent  work  w as  chiefly  due  to 
Mr.  Knight’s  industry  and  taste;  the  subjects  werccbo>en 
bv  him,  and  be  wrote  the  prefurcs  and  descriptions  of  the 
plates. 

In  1816  Mr.  Knight  was  exarainetl  by  a select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Elgin  Marbles.  The 
evidence  which  ho  gave  u)>on  this  occasion  wa*  not  marked 
with  his  usual  gO(>d  taste  as  to  the  merits  of  the  remains  of 
Greek  art;  an  examination  of  it,  wntlon  in  a hostile  spirit, 
may  be  seen  in  the  ‘ (Quarterly  Review,’  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  53.3- 
543.  See  also  a political  s(|uib  reprinted  in  the  ‘ Whig 
Guido.'  Mr.  Knight  distributed  a short  Answer  to  t!ie 
‘Quarterly  Review'  among  hi*  literarv  friends  in  explana- 
tion of  the  parts  of  his  evidence  whicli  ho  considea'd  hud 
btvn  misrepre*ente«l. 

In  )82UMr.  Knight  published  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  nnd 
Odvssey,  with  prolegomena.  His  object  in  this  edition 
was  to  restore  the  text  of  Homer  to  its  original  state.  He 
rejected  the  Wolfian  hyiiothcsi*  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Horaonc  poem*,  an«i  supposed  the  Iliad  and  Odj>.sey 
to  have  been  each  the  work  of  a single  poet ; the  poet  ol 
the  t>dyB^ey  being  posterior  to  the  pool  of  the  Iliad.  The 
process  by  which  he  attcmpUHl  in  restore  the  text  of  these 
two  poems  to  their  original  stale  was  twofold:  l.Tlie  re 
modelling  of  the  language,  by  the  introduction  of  furnt.s 
disused  m later  times,  and  of  the  antient  letter  styled  the 
(itgiimma.  2.  The  rejection  of  verses  interpolated  by  later 
rhapsodists  and  poeis.  Many  forms  are  restored,  and  many 
Verses  are  rejected,  on  exceedingly  doubtful  and  merely 
conjectural  grounds:  and  indeed  the  subject  is  one  which 
does  not  in  general  admit  of  any  close  approach  to  certainty. 
Tlie  work  however  bears  marks  of  considerable  ucuknes-. 
and  originality  of  thought,  and  it  furnishes  much  a-wisiance 
towards  eonctdvmg  the  earliest  form  of  the  Greek  language. 
A superficial  notice  of  this  work  is  contained  in  the  ‘ Quar- 
terly Review'  fur  April,  1822,  in  an  article  siiid  to  ha\e  been 
written  by  Ugo  Foscolo,  After  Mr.  Knight's  death  his 
catalogue  of  liis  coin*  was  published  by  the  trustee.*  of  the 
British  Museum.  {Nummt  f >/crcir,  4to..  LotuI . 1830.) 

notice  of  this  publication  may  be  seen  in  the  ‘ Philulogi- 
I cal  Muoeum.' vol.  i..  pp.  122-5.  Besides  the  works  above 
' menliuned,  Mr.  Knight  wrote  several  {lapors  in  the  'Classic-al 
Journal  * and  the*  Arclia'ologia’  (sec  voU.  xv  393,  xvii.  22o. 
xix.369):  the  article  on  the  works  and  life  of  Barry,  in  the 
* Edinburgh  Review  ’ for  August,  1«10,  is  also  by  bun.  To 
these  may  bo  added  a paper  on  the  Homeric  Palut'o,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  the  ‘ Philological  Museum.’  vol.  ii., 
pj).  645-9.  He  likewise  first  published  the  celebrated 
Elean  Inscription,  concerning  wiiich  see  Boeckh,  * Corn. 
Insrript.  Gr.,'  No.  1 1. 

KNIGHT,  THOMAS  ANDREW,  brother  of  the  sub 
jeetof  the  ]ircceding  article,  was  bom  on  the  lOlh  of  October. 
1758.  The  grandfather  of  these  eminent  men  had  amasaorl 
a large  fortune  as  an  ironmaster  at  a period  long  beforu 
slcaui  macbiucry  was  imroducod  iu  tho  smellmg  and 
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nufarture  of  iron,  and  when  those  works  were  necessarily 
•ituateil  on  the  hanks  of  running  streams.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal forges  was  at  l>f)wnion  on  the  river  Tcine,  a little  below 
tho  situ  of  the  noble  imuwiop  afterwards  erected  by  Mr. 
Payne  Knight,  and  w hero  malleable  iron  of  superior  quality 
was  luatmfactured,  its  locality  being  particularly  favourable 
for  n supply  of  charcoal. 

W])en  young,  Mr.  Knight’s  education  was  so  much  neg- 
lected, that  when,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  w as  sent  to 
school  at  Ludlow,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  do  more  than 
read.  But  tho  days  of  his  childhood  h.vl  not  been  passed 
without  employment.  He  hud  n great  (urn  for  the  observa- 
tion of  nnturai  phenomena,  and  having  been  left  to  occupy 
himself  in  the  country  in  what  way  ho  plcsised,  ho  hud 
already  ftrrued  a close  practical  acquaintance  with  such 
plants  and  aniinaln  as  Herefordshire  could  fumiKh.  Event- 
ually ho  graduated  at  Huliol  College.  O.xford,  and  subse- 
cucntly  occupied  himself  with  researches  into  various  points 
sf  vegetable  and  animal  physiology.  One  of  the  must 
remarkable  of  his  early  investigations  was  contained  in  a 

fiaper  read  before  the  lHoval  Society  in  1795,  upon  the  iii- 
icritancc  of  disease  among  fruit-trees,  and  upon  tho  propa- 
gation of  debility  by  grafting.  Tho  county  of  Hereford  lind 
long  boon  cvlcbrited  for  the  prutluce  of  its  urchaids,  and 
the  cider  niuile  therefrom  wn-s  in  high  esteem ; but  towards 
the  latter  put  of  the  lust  century  tho  trees  of  the  most  es- 
teemed sorts,  which  had  lieen  eiilogi/ed  by  tlie  county  poet, 
Phdips,  became  gradually  less produOive,  their  vitality  being 
nearly  exhausted.  Still  the  old  practice  of  gracing  young 
stocks  with  tho  debilitated  shouts  of  thc-e  trees  generally 
prevailed,  till  Mr.  Knight,  after  a long  course  of  interesting 
experimonis,  satiaficd  himself  (hut  tlierc  is  no  renewal  of 
vitality  by  the  process  of  grafting,  but  merely  a continuation 
of  declining  life,  and  that  young  grafted  stock.H  soon  became 
as  much  dt!«r;ascd  as  tho  old  paitmt  trees.  He  then  com- 
menced a cour.se  of  experiments  by  fertilising  the  blossoms 
of  some  luardy  crabs  or  apples  with  the  pollen  taken  from 
the  dowers  of  the  most  celebrated  dessert  and  cider  fruits, 
and  sowing  the  seeds  thus  nriificially  impregnatcxl.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Knight  was  looked  up  to  in  this  country  as  a 
vegetable  pbvsiologist  of  a high  order ; a character  which 
he  ablv  sustaimsl  by  various  experimental  researches  into 
vegetable  fecundation,  the  accent  and  descent  of  sap  in  trees, 
tho  phenomena  of  germination,  the  intluencc  of  light  upon 
leaves,  and  a variety  of  similar  subjects.  In  1797  ho  pub- 
lished a small  work  culled  ‘A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  uf  Cider  and 
Perry in  which  he  recommends  raising  new  kinds  from 
see<1.  and  suiting  the  Forts  prt»duce«l  to  the  pecuraritics  of 
soil  and  climate,  which  are  fuund  to  have  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  qualityof  cider.  Mr.  Knight  did  not  confliio 
his  experimenla  to  tho  improvement  of  the  apple  only,  but 
he  raised  many  pears  roost  valuable  for  the  dessert,  and  so 
hardy  as  not  to  require  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  wallii,  and 
con«i*quent!y  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  every  farmer 
and  cottager  in  the  country.  His  se<xlling  plums,  slrawber- ; 
ries,  ncct.nrines,  and  potatoes  arc  also  of  great  value,  and  an  | 
important  uddiiton  to  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life.  ; 

The  grc.it  object  of  this  distinguished  man  seems  to  have 
been  in  all  cases  utility.  It  was  clneHy  to  questions  which 
he  thought  likely  to  lead  to  important  practical  rc.sults  that 
his  altontion  was  direrted.  and  the  numerous  papers  com- 
raunii*ated  by  him  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  in  tfie  chair  of  ivbirh  he  sucroe«led  his  friend  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  have  all  this  distinguishing  feature.  No 
one  who  bat  traced  the  progress  of  horticultural  skill  for 
live  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  can  be  ignorant  that  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  writings  and  practice  of  Mr.  Knight ; ho 
wa.H  probably  tho  hc.Ht  practical  gatdener  of  his  day.  It  is 
however  not  a little  remarkable  that  with  so  very  extensive 
a knowledge  of  tho  facts  of  vegetable  physiology,  he  should 
have  been  so  uiifuriunate  as  lie  certainly  was  in  many  of  his 
explanations  of  them.  This  arose  no  doubt  IVura  his  unac- 
nuaintance  with  vc:;ctablc  anatomy,  and  consc<]Ucntly  with 
Uic  minute  moans  by  which  Nature  bringn  about  her  results 
in  organised  matter.  Mr.  Knight’s  experiments  were  not 
confiiidl  to  vegetable  physiology.  He  was  a close  observer  of 
the  habit.s  of  animals,  and  one  of  his  last  communications  to 
the  Royal  Society  was  on  the  subject  of  animal  iiutinct.  .At 
a latu  period  of  bis  life  he  also  made  some  attempts  to  iro- 
provo  the  breed  of  draught  horses,  by  crossing  the  large 
Loudon  dray-horse  with  the  strung  and  compact  Norwegian 
P.a.  No.  819. 


mare,  the  result  of  which  was  not  ascertained  at  ilie  (!mo 
of  his  death,  but  was  expected,  from  (be  appearance  of  the 
colts,  to  be  attended  with  success.  He  die<f  in  London  on 
the  lull  of  Mav,  183s,  in  the  80lh  vear  of  his  age. 

KNIGIIION,  HENRV,  un  EnglUh  historian  of  the 
closo  of  Iho  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  filteenlh  cen- 
tury. was  a canon-regular  of  Leicester  abbey.  The  lime 
neither  of  his  birth  nor  death  is  known.  His  ‘ Ckmipilatio 
do  Kvenlibus  Aiighaj,  u tempore  Ucgis  Edgnri  uxque  mortem 
Ret'is  Ricardi  Secundi.'  was  publishcil  by  Twyvlen  in  tho 
‘Decern  Scriptores,’  fob,  London,  1652,  roL  2311-2741 
(Seidell’s  notice  of  inm.  prefixed  lo  the  Dcrem  Scripforcs, 
pp.  4C,  4 7 ; Tanner,  Bibi.  lint.  Hib„  p.  458.) 
KMSTBNEAUX.  [Alconquins ] 

KNOT.  [ScoLOP.vcio.K.] 

KNOX,  JOHN,  the  son  of  obscure  parents,  was  bom  in 
1505;  there  is  some  doubt  re.Hperting  his  birth-place,  which 
WO.S  probably  the  village  of  GilTord  in  East  Lothian,  al- 
though it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  born  at  Hadding- 
ton. His  education  wu.s  more  liberal  than  was  then 
common.  In  his  youth  he  was  put  to  the  gnuntnar-scliuol 
at  Haddington,  and  about  1.524  removed  lo  the  Universitv 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  the  learning  principally  t.iughl  was 
the  philosophy  of  ArUiutlc,  scholastic  theology,  civil  and 
canon  law, and  ihe  Latin  language;  Greek  and  Hebrew  were 
at  that  time  little  nnderstixrfl  in  acoiland.  and  Knox  did  not 
acquire  (he  knowledgeofthero  unlil  somuwli.'ii  later  in  liislifc. 
‘ After  ho  was  created  Muster  of  Arts  he  taught  philosophy, 
most  probably  as  an  assistant  or  private  lecturer  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  his  class  became  eelebraicd.*  ‘ He  was  ordained  a 
priest  before  lie  reached  ihe  ago  fixed  by  the  canons  of  the 
church,  which  must  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  year 
1530,  at  which  time  he  had  attained  his  25th  year,*  the 
canonical  ago  for  receiving  ordination.’  (M  CnVs  I.i/e, 
vol.  I.,  p.  12.)  His  first  instruction  in  theology  wiis  received 
from  John  Major,  tho  professor  of  theology  in  the  univer- 
sity. but  the  opinions  fouudeil  upon  it  wero  not  long  re- 
tained; tho  writings  of  Jerome  and  Augustin  aitracteU  his 
attention,  and  the  examination  of  Iheni  le<l  to  a complete 
revolution  in  his  sentiments.  It  was  about  llie  year  1535 
that  his  secewion  fitnn  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline coromencwl,  but  lie  did  not  declare  himself  a Pn>- 
testunt  until  1.142. 

The  Rufurmed  doctrines  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  Scotland  boforo  this  time.  Knox  was  not  tlic  first 
reformer,  there  were  many  persons,  ‘earU,  barons,  gentle- 
men. honest  burgesses,  and  craftsmen,’  who  already  pro- 
fessed tho  new  cre«l  though  they  duist  not  avow  it ; U was 
to  the  avowal,  extension,  and  nstublishmenl  of  the  Reformed 
religion  that  his  real  and  knowlodge  so  powerfully  conlri- 
buiw.  His  reprehension  of  tho  prevalent  corruptions  made 
him  regarded  as  a heretic ; for  which  reason  he  could  not 
safely  remain  in  St.  Andrew’s,  which  was  wholly  in  Iho 
power  of  Canlinal  Beaton,  a determined  supporter  of  tho 
church  of  Romo,  and  he  retired  to  the  south  of  Scotland, 
where  ho  avowed  his  apostacy.  Ho  wa.s  condemned  as  u 
heretic,  degraded  from  tlie  priesthood,  and  it  ii  said  by 
Ueza  that  ^‘atoii  employed  assassins  to  waylay  him.  He 
now  for  a time  frequented  the  preaching  of  the  Reforrocrl 
teachers,  Williams  and  Wishnrt.  who  gave  additional 
strength  to  opinions  already  pretty  firmly  reeled  ; ami  hav- 
ing relinquished  all  thoughts  of  ofliciutiug  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  he  became  tutor  to  the  sous  of  Hugh 
Douglas  of  Langniddrie.  a gentleman  of  East  Lothian,  who 
had  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines.  After  the  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  Knox  removed  with  his  pupils  frem 
Langniddrio  to  St.  Andrew's  (1547),  where  ho  conducted 
their  education  in  his  acciiBtumed  manner,  catechising  and 
reading  to  them  in  the  church  belonging  lo  tho  city.  There 
wero  many  hearers  of  these  instructions,  who  ui^l  him 
and  finally  called  upon  him  to  become  a public  preacher. 
Diflident  and  reluctant  at  first,  upon  consideration  he  con- 
sented to  their  request.  In  his  preaching,  far  more  than  tho 
reformed  teachers  who  liad  precedeil  him,  he  struck  at  the 
very  foundations  of  popery,  and  challenged  his  opjHmcnts 
to  argument,  lo  be  delivered  either  in  writing  or  from  the 
pulpit,  and  so  successful  were  his  labours  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  converted  to  his  doctrines. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  event  took  place  by  which  h-s 
cflbrts  received  a temporary  chock.  The  murder  of  Cardin:  ! 
Beaton  had  given  great  offence,  and  created  great  excite- 
ment tliroutfh  the  kingdom.  It  was  a severe  blow  to  U.c 
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Rorjan  Catholic  reli|rion  and  tho  Frencn  interest  in  Srot- 
lant],  Iwih  of  which  lie  had  zealously  6up|N>rted,  iind  ven- 
peauoe  was  loudly  callotl  for  vjmju  the  conspirators  by 
wh'iro  Imj  bad  been  inurdore*!.  The>«  conspiraiors  iiacl  for* 
lifiwl  St.  Andrew’s,  and  the  art  of  alt.n  king  fortified  places 
Was  then  so  iminTfucily  understood  in  Scotland  that  fur 
five  miinths  they  re^islcd  the  efforts  of  Arran,  the  Regent. 
Frnin  their  long  wars  in  Italy  and  Germany,  tho  French 
had  become  as  expertencoil  in  the  conduct  of  wegos  as  the 
Scotch  were  ignorant.  Tho  French  were  allies  of  Scot* 
land  ; to  Franco  therefore  Arran  sent  for  a.ssislance.  About 
the  end  of  .funo,  1347,  a French  tleot,  with  a considerable  1 
belly  of  land  forces,  apjwarcd  before  the  town.  (Robertson, 
vol.  i..  .114.)  Tho  garri>on  capitulated,  and  Knox,  among 
many  others,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  convcyetl  to  Rouen, 
where  he  was  confinepil  on  boar<l  the  galleys.  After  nine* 
teen  months’  close  imprisonment  ho  was  Itberate'l.  with  his 
health  greatly  injiircl  by  tha  rigour  with  which  ho  had 
been  treated  ( I34'J).  Knox  now  re{mired  to  England,  and 
though  he  had  never  received  ordination  as  a l*rolc^tant. 
Craiitner  did  not  hesitate  to  scud  him  from  I.ondon  to 
reacli  in  Berwick.  In  Berw  ick  and  the  North  of  England 
e followed  his  arduous  undertaking  of  convcision  until 
1331.  when  he  was  made  one  of  King  Edward’s  cliapluins, 
with  a salary  of  40/.  a par.  While  hui^nends  in  tho  English 
adimmsiralion  offend  him  further  prefenneut,  which  ho 
duclinml,  hU  enemies  brought  cbar.es  against  him  before 
the  council,  of  which  ho  wa.s  soon  afterwards  acquitted.  He 
was  111  [..^iiidonut  the  lime  of  Edward’s  death,  but  thought 
it  prudent  to  lly  tho  kingdom  as  soon  as  Mary’s  policy  to* 
wunU  the  Proioslanls  became  appaieut  In  January,  1534, 
be  b'ltidud  at  Dieptm;  from  Dieppe  be  went  to  Geneva;  and 
from  Geneva  to  Frankfort,  where  Calvin  requested  iiiro  to 
tube  clinu'e  of  a congregation  of  English  refugees.  In  con*  ^ 
M\{ucnce  of  some  dis^>utes  he  returned  fnnn  Frankfirt  to  I 
Genova,  and,  after  a tew  muuths’  ri^idcnce  there,  to  Scot*  | 
liuid.  where  be  again  xcalonsly  promulgated  his  doctrinea.  j 
Tile  English  congregation  at  6eneva  having  apitointed  him  | 
their  jireacher,  he  tliought  right  to  make  another  Journey 
to  the  Continent  (1536),  whirn  he  quitlerl  finally  in  1539. 
During  these  the  (Quietest  years  of  his  life  he  published  ‘The 
First  Blast uf  ihoTrumpet  against  tho  monstrous  Regiment  ' 
of  Wuiiien,’  m which  he  vehemently  attackcnl  the  atiiiiissiuu  ' 
of  females  (o  the  government  of  nations.  Its  first  scnicnce  I 
runs  thus:  ‘To  promote  a woman  to  bear  rule,  superiority,  ‘ 
doiiiimon,  or  empire,  above  any  realm,  nniion.  or  city,  is 
roj  iU'iiaQl  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a thing  most  Coil' : 
tru.ious  to  his  revealed  will  and  approved  orditianee,  and 
finaliy  it  is  the  subversion  of  all  equity  and  Justice.*  This* 
milammatorv  composition,  as  might  have  been  ex|Hirted,  | 
CM-iicd  fro'li  boitility  against  its  author.  At  tho  time  ufi 
Its  ]tublicaiiun  both  Kuglaiid  and  Scotland  were  guverue<l 
hy  temalcs:  Mary  of  GuUe.  thequoen-duwagcrof  Si^i>lluiid,  j 
was  tikewiae  regent  of  that  kingdom,  while  the  Princess  I 
M.iry  was  heiress  uf  its  thione:  and  in  England  Mary  wa»  | 
queen,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  the  next  m succession  to  ' 
ihe  crown.  It  liardly  admits  of  wonder  thi  n that  when, 
ill  1339.  Knox  was  desirous  of  returnin,'.  to  England,  Queen 
Kiizabeth’s  mini'*ters  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  and 
he  was  Ci^nqielled  to  lami  at  l.u;itii. 

The  Protestants  in  Scotland  were  by  this  limo  nearly 
equal  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  in  power  and  in  number: 
but  iboir  conihlion  had  lately  been  ch.nngcd  Kimewbat  fur 
the  worse.  The  queen  regent,  who  from  muiivcs  of  |K>lioy 
Ind  found  it  dcsinible  to  coiicihute  and  uphold  them,  from 
similar  motives  had  become  their  opponent  and  oppressor; 
and  many  of  the  preachers  uf  the ' Congregation’  (the  nunio  ' 
by  nhicii  the  bociy  of  ProtcaianU  was  then  called)  were' 
aumnioiicd  fur  varioas  causes  to  Uko  their  trial.  It  ua.s  on  ' 
A day  not  lung  previous  to  lliese  trials  that  Knox  relurncil 
to  his  country  to  re»iuue  the  labours  of  his  imuialry  heating  i 
of  the  condition  of  his  associates, ' he  hurried  msianliy  (says  ' 
RubcrUiu,  i.  373)  to  Perth,  (o  share  with  bis  bieilwen  in  ’ 
ihu  ruimuun  danger,  nr  to  assist  them  in  the  cxmimun  cause. 
Wilde  their  inimLs  were  in  that  ferment  wiiich  the  queen's 
purfidiuiisness  (she  had  broken  a promise  to  slop  tho  trial) 
:uid  (heir  own  danger  occasioned,  he  mounted  the  pulpil, 
and,  bv  n vciioment  harangue  agaiusl  idolatry,  inHaiiiud  the 
inuhiiude  with  the  utm(>st  rage.'  The  indiscretion  of  a 
priest,  who,  immediately  after  Knox’s  serinon.  was  prejioring 
t > celebrate  moss,  caused  a violent  tumult.  The  cliurcbes 
111  tiie  city  wore  broken  open,  altars  were  uveriurned.  pic 


1nre»  defaced,  images  destroyed,  and  (he  monasteries  levelled 
wilb  the  „romid.  The  insurrectiuD.  which  was  not  the 
effect  of  any  concert  or  previous  deliberation,  was  censured  by 
thoRefonneil  preacbers;  and  it  affixes  no  blame  to  the  c-ha* 
racier  of  Knox,  live  queen  regent  sent  troops  to  quell 
this  rebuiliun ; troops  were  also  raised  by  the  Protestunta, 
but  a treaty  was  entered  into  before  any  blood  was  shed. 

Tho  promotion  of  the  Reformation  in  his  own  country 
was  now  Knox’s  sole  object ; he  was  reinstated  in  his  pulpit 
at  St.  Amlrow’s,  and  preached  there  in  his  usual  rough, 
volicino' t,  zealous,  and  powerful  manner,  until  the  Lords 
uf  tho  ( 'ongregaliuii  took  possession  of  Ediiibui^h,  where 
he  was  linmciliately  chosen  minister.  His  efforts  gave 
great  offence  and  alarm  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  espo* 
cially  during  a circuit  that  iio  made  uf  Scotland.  Armies 
were  maintained  and  sent  into  the  field  by  both  parties,  for 
treaties  were  no  sooner  made  than  they  were  violated; 
French  troops  again  came  to  succour  the  Roman  Cathuliu 
clergy;  and  to  op|>oso  them  Knox  entered  into  corres^Km- 
denco  with  Cecil,  and  obtained  fur  hisi'arly  the  assistance 
uf  some  forces  from  England.  The  *C>>DgregaUou’  how- 
ever hiul  many  diHiculiies  and  disasters  to  struggle  with. 

mes^engov  whom  they  had  sent  to  receive  a remiUance  of 
money  from  (he  English  was  intercepted  and  rilled;  their 
soldiers  mutinied  fur  wont  uf  pay,  their  numbers  de- 
('reasdl,  and  tbeir  anus  were  unsuccessful.  Under  ibese 
i-ircumstuncus  it  requirwl  all  ibe  zeal  and  the  courage  of 
Knox  to  suatain  tho  atmnalbn  uf  liis  dispiritetl  colleagues; 
hfii  addresses  from  the  pulpit  were  continual  and  perse* 
vering.  As  the  treaty  by  which  the  civil  war  was  concluded 
made  no  settlement  in  religion,  the  reformurs  found  no 
fresh  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  their  efforts;  and 
Knox  resumed  his  utUce  of  minister  in  Edinburgh.  In  this 
year(156U)  the  quceii  regent  died,  and  in  tho  fdlowing 
Queen  Mary  look  possession  of  tho  throne  uf  Scotland  ; her 
religious  opinions  were  Roman  Catholic,  but  she  employed 
Protestant  counsellors.  Tho  preaching  of  Knox  and  his 
denunciations  of  her  religious  praciicu  aiiructed  her  alteii- 
tiun.  At  different  times  ho  had  interviews  witli  her  (which 
at  first  gave  rise  to  much  speculation),  but  neitlier  her  arti- 
fices produced  much  effect,  nor  his  arguments  ; so  stern  vras 
he,  and  so  rough  in  his  rehukes,  that  hu  once  drove  her 
into  tears.  At  her  instigatiun  Knox  was  accused  of  Irea* 
son,  and  was  tried,  but  (ho  whole  coiivenlioii  of  couii* 
suUors,  excepting  the  immediate  depeiiduiiU  uf  the  court, 
pronounced  iliat  he  had  not  been  guilty  uf  any  breach  of 
the  laws  (1363). 

Kuux  cuntmued  his  exertions,  with  ditficuUies  of  differ- 
ent kinds  constantly  besetting  bim.  At  one  lime  he  was 
prohibited  from  preaching,  at  another  he  was  refused  en- 
trance into  Edinburgh  after  a temporary  absence,  but  on 
the  vvhule,  his  intluence  was  little  impaired,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  popery  successful.  His  hoallh  however  was 
affected  by  ooniinual  exertion:  in  2370  be  was  struck  with 
apoplexy,  from  which  he  so  far  recovered  us  to  renew  his 
labours  fur  more  than  a year;  but  in  1572  hi*  exhausted 
constiluiiou  gave  way,  and  he  dic^  on  the  241b  of  Novem- 
ber. He  was  buried  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  church  (lien 
called  Su  Giles’s,  now  the  Old  Church. 

Ktiox  was  twice  luarned;  fimiin  1533,  to  Marjory,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Buwei ; afterward*,  in  1364,  to  )blarguret 
Stewart,  daughter  uf  Lord  Ochiltree ; be  bod  sons  only  by 
his  first  marriage;  they  all  died  wiihuni  issue.  He  htul  three 
tlaughlui's  by  his  sciHind  wife;  tbu  younge»l,  Mrs.  Welch, 
appt  arM  to  have  betm  a romurkablo  {leison. 

The  ducinncs  uf  Knox  were  ihoee  uf  the  English  rcformeni 
iiuprugnatoii  to  a certain  extent  with  Calvinism.  His 
opinions  respecting  the  taicriuuuiUs  coincided  with  those  of 
the  English  Proiesiunts : ho  preached  that  all  sarrifi<  os 
which  luv-n  offered  for  sin  were  blaspheiuoii*:  that  it  was 
incuinbunt  to  make  an  open  profession  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  to  avoid  idolatry,  supemitiuii,  and  every  way  uf 
worship  unauthorized  by  the  Scriptures;  he  was  alioguthur 
(>ppu^ud  to  hqiisoop^y.  liis  viows  were  more  austere  tlian 
those  |>romulgu(ud  in  England  ; and  it  would  be  curious  to 
trace  in  what  degree  ihe  present  greater  seventy  of  »hu 
Saitch  Presbyterians,  compared  with  that  of  (tie  English 
Protestants,  is  attributable  to  ibis  reformer. 

I'be  op|H>sition  of  Knox  as  well  to  Kpiscopacy  as  to  Papacy 
has  caused  his  reputation  to  be  severely  dealt  witb  by  many 
writers  of  oontrary  opinions  on  these  points.  A most  ela 
borate  ohacacter  of  him  has  been  drawn  at  some  length  by 
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Dr.  M*Crie,  and  though  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  inform 
tho  reader  that  Dr.  M'Crie  wa«  a rigid  Pieitbylenun.  we 
think  it  on  the  whole  a ju»l  representation.  We  subjoin  a 
brief  summary  of  il : Kn«>x  )>us>es!ied  strong  talents;  whs 
tiic}uiniiive,  aideut.  acute,  vigorous,  atid  bol  1 in  his  coucep- 
lions.  He  was  a stranger  to  none  of  the  hranrhesufteBruing 
cultivated  in  that  age  by  persons  of  his  prufession,  and  he 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others- 
Intrepidity,  independence,  and  elevation  of  mind,  indefati* 
gable  activity,  and  consiancy  which  no  dibappointinents 
ccald  shake,  crjinenlly  qualified  him  fur  the  jhjsI  which  he 
yccupiod.  In  private  life  he  was  loved  and  tevured  by  his 
friends  and  domestics : when  free  from  depression  of  spirits, 
tho  result  of  ill  health,  he  was  accusiumed  to  unbend  his 
mind,  and  was  of^en  witty  and  humorous.  Most  of  his 
faults  may  be  traced  to  hia  natural  temperament  and  the 
character  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  His 
passions  were  strong,  and  as  he  fell  be  expressed  himself 
w ithout  reserve  or  duguise.  H is  zeal  made  him  iniem|>eraie : 
be  was  obstinate,  austere,  stern,  and  vehement.  These  de- 
fect, whieh  would  have  been  inexcusable  in  most  other 
(lersons,  may  be  mure  easil)  forgiven  in  him,  fur  they  were 
among  thu  must  successful  weapons  in  his  warfare. 

(M‘Crie'8  L\fe  qf  A’ntj*;  Reviews  q/"  M'Crio's  L»/e  q/' 
Knox,  in  the  British  Critic  qf  1813,  in  the  Edinb^rf^h 
Review,  vul.  xx.,  p.  1,  and  in  tho  Quarterly  Review,  vo«.  ix., 
|>.  4 18  i Robertson’s  History  q/‘  Scotland ; Bayle's  Dietiint’ 
ury.  &C.) 

KNUTSFORD.  [CHBaaiRE.] 

KOALA.  tMsRsiiPiAiix.] 

KOBA.  [Antklopr,  vol.  ii..  p.  79.] 

KOKAN.  [TuRKiiTAN.] 

KONG  MOUNTAINS,  THE,  are  aituated  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Northern  Africa.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  first 
journey,  saw  from  a distance  an  elevated  range  between  3' 
and  4°  W.  lung,  and  about  U°  N.  lat„  and  was  told  that  it 
was  called  Kung.  which  in  the  Mandingo  language  signifies 
mountains.  Tliis  eluvated  range,  whu^e  direction,  length, 
width,  and  poaiiiun,  arc  otherwise  unknown,  seems  to  be 
tlic  principal  chain  of  theuxtensive  mountain-system  which, 
with  its  o(Tim:1i,  extends  from  east  to  west  over  the  whole 
uuuntiy  lying  between  the  must  eastern  bend  of  the  Quorra 
river  t7‘  E.  lung.)  and  the  coast  uf  Sierra  Leone  (13* 
\V.  long.),  and  from  south  to  north  reaches  from  the 
vvast  of  Guinea  (about  3*  N.  lat.)  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
Sahara  (about  16*  N.  lat.).  The  width  of  tins  exionstve 
umuntatn-system  between  13*  W.  long,  and  O''  seems  to  he 
ubuui  8uu  mile^  but  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich ity'ruws  narrower,  and  in  the  bend  of  the  Quorra  it 
hardly  exceeds  70  or  8li  miles.  The  whole  system  covers  an 
area  of  much  mure  than  8U0,UU0  snuare  miles,  and  is 
divided  frum  the  elevated  table-land  of' Southern  Afiira  by 
the  volley  uf  the  Quorra,  which  between  7''  and  8*  E-  long. 
IS  eomporaiively  narrow,  su  that  in  this  part  the  two  ele- 
vated inounlam-systems  approach  close  to  another.  Very 
hille  is  known  respecting  the  elevation  of  any  part  of  it. 
Chippcrtuti  and  the  Landers,  who  traversed  the  most  eastern 
olVset  in  ihoir  juurney  from  Bodagrv  to  Kaiuiiga,  crossed  a 
range  abuut  *i6UU  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Kong  Mountains 
Bceii  by  Mungo  Park  however  must  attain  a much  higher 
elevation,  as  they  are  seen  from  a great  distance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  infurmation  obtained  by  Mollien  from  the  natives, 
iiiouniaiiis  occur  between  7*  and  i u*  W.  lung,  and  8*  and  9° 
N.  lat.,  which  are  covered  wuh  snow  all  the  year  round, 
hut  C^illi^,  who  traversed  them  from  weal  to  east,  near  10* 
N.  lat.,  did  not  obsene  snow  mi  tho  mountains;  ii«  found 
Uist  thu  moderate  ndge^  which  lay  iti  his  wav  wore  so)ni- 
rated  from  one  another  by  fertile,  well  watered,  and  oxien- 
sivo  plains,  and  that  tho  vallevs  were  not  numerous,  and 
roia)>araiively  short.  Mungo  Park,  who  on  his  return  fium 
■Sugo  truv'crse<l  ihu  mountain-region  from  east  to  vvest  lie- 
tween  and  13*  N.  lat..  seems  to  have  travelled  not 
far  bora  a moru  elevated  tract  situated  to  the  south  of 
ms  route.  He  went  over  a succession  of  elevated  ridges 
and  deep  but  generally  wide  valleys,  the  watm-cuuraes  of 
which  were  branches  of.  tbe  Senegal,  and  tan  oft'  to  tho 
norlhward,  until  he  came  to  a rocky  and  woody  du>.ert,  tho 
laliuiikadoo  Wilderness,  which  the  cafUla  was  tour  days  in 
traversing.  I'hu  elevated  tract  constitutes  the  watershed 
beiweeii  the  siieams  wluch  run  into  the  Senegul  and  Gam- 
bia. and  is  thu  wo^lc'rrt  exirumiiy  of  the  high  land  which  in 
iki.s  port  traverses  the  mountain- rogum  fit>m  east  t>>  west. 


Having  parsed  it,  Mungu  Park  found  that  the  nvera  ran 
soutliward  into  the  Gambia.  As  the  niouiilain!i,  and  the 
]>lams  {nni  valleys  en<'Io>.ed  by  them,  bnve  the  ailvatiiagc  uf 
abundant  raimi  during  the  season  when  the  sun  is  in  ilic 
nurlbern  hemisphere,  they  arc  eveiywhere  luvered  with 
high  trees  and  luxuriant  vegetatiun  where  the  groumi  lins 
nut  been  cleared  fur  cultivation  : but  the  hutanical  products 
of  this  tract  liave  not  been  examined  by  a naturdlist.  It 
seems  to  abound  in  metallic  wenhli,  at  least  it  is  known 
that  gold  is  found  in  almost  every  part,  and  irou-'"^  occurs 
in  numerous  places.  The  native  tribes,  e-]«ciaMy  the  Miui- 
dingus  and  Foulahs,  collect  large  quantities  of  gold-dust  and 
know  how  to  turn  the  iron  ore  to  a>ivaniage. 

iM'ingo  Park’s  Trai'e/s  into  the  /uterior  .•{frit'a , 

Mullten  s Tnwelt  in  .^nro  ; Clapperloii’s  and  I ander’*i 
7’rore/«  »n  4/nca ; and  Cailhd's  7yat-e/-i  through  Central 
^rica.) 

KONIGSBERG  is  one  of  the  two  governtneiils  w Inch  cv.n- 
stilule  the  provinre  of  East  Prussia,  and  Is  part  uf  the  an- 
tieni  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  is  now  divided  into  East 
and  West  Prussia.  It  is  thu  most  north  ea.vlerly  pait  of  die 
Ptussian  dominions,  and  is  ln>uttded  on  the  i.uith  by  the 
Baltic,  on  the  north  east  by  Rus.sia.  on  the  cast  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Guinbiniien.  on  the  south  by  Pol.<..d.  and  on 
the  west  by  the  governinent.s  uf  Muriviiweider  and  Danzit;. 
Its  area  is  86'i7  square  miles  inrUiding  the  lai>;c  bay  culled 
the  KnscheHaflT,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1837  was 
746.462,  of  whom  39J3  were  Jews.  The  goveiimu-nl  u 
divided  into  20  circles.  [Prussia,  East  ] 

KONIGSBERG,  the  capital  of  the  two  provinces  of  Ka>>l 
and  West  Prussia,  and  the  second  city  in  the  Prussian  duim- 
nimis,  lies  in  54®  42'  12"  N.  lat.  and  2o“  'i'J*  15"  K.  lung.  It 
is  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Pregel,  which  full.-i  iniu 
(he  Frischc  Haff  about  four  miles  beluw'  the  city.  The 
river,  which  runs  from  eaj»t  to  west,  approaches  the  city  in 
two  arms,  which  uniting  form  an  islumL  Kihiigsbuig  is 
built  on  butii  sides  of  me  riter,  and  on  the  island.  It 
cunsUU  of  three  parts,  called  the  Old  Town.  Liibenicht, 
and  the  Kiieiphof,  benklcs  the  royal  palace  and  the  citadel 
Friedericksherg,  and  fuur  large  suhuiW  and  ten  smullcr 
ones  called  Lit^rtics.  The  Old  Town  and  Urheiiiclit,  bulh 
of  which  ate  on  the  north  side  of  the  rivet,  are  bullion 
seven  hills,  and  the  Kneiphuf  on  the  island,  the  ouduf  whudi 
is  swampy,  and  the  hoUM;s  are  ereclcd  on  piles. 

The  origin  of  Konigsburg  wa»  in  the  ibirietnuh  century, 
when  OUokur,  king  of  Biiheiuiu.  ami  othui  piinces,  having, 
b^'  the  command  of  thu  pope,  assir-tud  the  knights  of  thu 
Teutonic  order  in  coiiuiH-rmg  the  piuvinue  of  Hamtand  in 
1254,  BilvLed  thu  kuigii's  to  build  a furl  on  the  eminence, 
near  tho  Pregel,  where  tne  palace  nuw  stands.  Accordingly 
theycrucLedawoodeiifuit  m 1255, and  in  1257anutherfuituf 
stuiio,sunounded  with  double  walls,  nine  lowers,  and  amuai. 
Thu  infant  town  was  plundered  and  burned  in  1264.  and 
the  inhabitants  who  e.->caped  death  or  slavery  settled  m the 
valley  between  the  palacu  and  tho  river.  Thin  waa  the 
origin  uf  the  present  Oid  Town.  In  13u0  thu  Lobunichi, 
till  then  a village,  obtained  (he  privilege  uf  a town,  ami  in 
1327  the  Kneiphof  was  fouiidei  Thus  Kunigsherg  con- 
sii-led  originally  of  three  towns,  cuch  of  which  had  its  own 
luugislrates  and  jurisdiction.  The  subuiUs  were  gradually 
added,  am)  the  env  becatiie  one  uf  (he  must  imporiuiit  cum- 
merciai  place*  of  thenurih.  In  I365U  jumcfl  ilwj  Ilan'caiic 
].A.'ague.  and  in  1457,  when  Maneiibei'g  was  iM'trayetl  lo  thu 
Poles,  Kuiiigsberg  was  chosen  for  the  residence  ot  the  > rand 
master  of  (he  Tuuiuiuc  urdiT,  and  so  remaincvl  (ill  Prussia 
was  transformod  iiuoaducliy  in  1 52^,  some  time  pieviuiu  tu 
which  the  Reformaiiuii  ha<l  maile  great  nrogtvvs  m that  piu- 
vince.  In  1657  Prussia  was  ceiled  by  the  pcat  e td"  W'eldau 
to  the  elector  of  Biaiidcnburg.  who  built  the  cuadul  to 
overawe  the  citiscus.  In  17ul  Frederick  111.  vias  tr-wm'rl 
here  as  the  first  king  of  Prussia.  In  ihu  Seven  Vems' 
War  KomgsWrg  was  occupied  from  l75o  to  17b4  bv  (hu 
Uus^lans,  who  guvuriied  (he  country  in  thu  name  of  the 
Enipies*  Elisabeth ; and  it  again  suJl'urfd  seveicly  from  the 
exactions  of  the  French,  who  oocupied  ii  m l«ur.  al'ier  the 
diMslruus  battle  of  Friedland.  and  impost**'  .leavy  mmtn- 
buttons.  It  was  ogam  visited  by  the  Fi'enc-i<  tn  the  Ku-siaii 
i-ainpaign,  large  bodies  of  whom  passed  t trough  it  ufier 
then'  defeat. 

The  uopiessMu,  say*  Preuss,  winch  ils  int«rii»r  of  the 
city  makes  on  a stranger  cannot  be  called  lavourablu.  not 
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with?landino;  ll»f  scene  of  busy  life  wliicU  it  presontn,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  regvUarity  in  the  place,  and  the 
mean  oi'pearancc  of  the  streets,  which  are  generally 
narrow  and  often  crooked:  the  lew  handsome  public  and 
private  edifices  are  scattered  over  the  whole  city.  There 
arc  seven  wooden  bridges  over  the  l*rcgcl.  The  castle, 
or  n>val  palace,  originally  huilt,  as  we  have  said,  in  1253, 
has  been  gradually  altered,  enlarged,  and  beautified  till 
It  has  obtained  its  present  form.  The  most  interesting  parts 
of  it  are  thechureh,  the  Muscovite  hall  274  feet  long  and  59 
Wide,  without  pillars,  and  the  tower  24U  feet  high  (278  above 
the  Pregel),  from  the  lop  of  which  there  is  a fine  prospect  of 
the  city  and  environs.  The  most  remarkable  builuing  is 
ibe  cathedral,  founded  in  1332-  It  has  a fine  o^n  with 
5U09  pipes,  many  excellent  paintings  by  Lucas  Cranach 
andotiiers;  the  WaUemudt  Library,  in  which  are  several 
autograph  letters  from  Luther  to  Calhcrinu  liora,  and  the 
original  of  the  summons  and  the  safe  conduct  which  Luther 
received  to  appear  at  the  diet  at  Worms.  Among  the 
numerous  public  institutions  is  the  university,  foundeil  by 
Duke  Albert  in  1544.  it  has  now  27  ordinary  and  11  ex- 
traordinary professors,  and  18  private  lecturers,  in  all  56,  and 
about  45U  Students.  With  the  university  are  combined  the 
most  important  scientific  institutions,  such  as  a theological 
semmary  (in  two  divisions),  one  philulugical,  one  historical, 
one  Iionidctic,  one  Polish,  one  Lithuanian  seminary,  a library 
of  60UU  volumes,  a botanic  garden  (founded  in  ISU9,  wit^i 
l»ctwcen50UO  and  COUO  species  of  plants),  and  an  observatory, 
which  has  of  lute  years  attained  great  cclcbhly  from  the 
astronomical  observations  of  Professor  Bessel.  There  are 
likewise  three  gymnasia,  and  very  numerous  schools,  with 
many  charitable  institutions.  Kdnigsberg  bos  many  manu- 
factories. but  not  on  an  extensive  scale,  of  woollen,  linen, 
hilk,  cloth,  leather,  tobacco,  and  sugar  ; it  has  celebrated 
breweries  and  brandy  distilleries,  Sic.  Its  geographical 
position  has  long  made  it  an  important  place  of  trade.  Its 
mo.^t  liouri^hing  period  was  from  1783  to  1789,  when  nearly 
20UU  ships  arrived  and  as  many  left  the  port  every  year. 
Its  most  unfortunate  pcriixl  was  between  1523  ami  1826, 
when  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  was  less  than 
300  in  a yeah  Its  commerce  has  since  revived  a little. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  corn ; beer,  flax,  hemp,  tallow  and  wax. 
bristles,  and  quills  are  likewise  exported.  Kbnigsberg.  ac- 
eorrling  to  the  census  of  1837, contained  €4,200  inhabitants. 

KOOB.A.  [Geoiujia,  p.  176.] 

KOODOO  [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7S.] 

K(X)M.  [Persia] 

KORAN.  [Mohammkd] 

KOR.AY,  ADRIMANTOS,  born  at  Smyrna  in  1748, 
of  a family  from  Chios,  studied  first  at  Smyrna,  and  after-  ■ 
wards  at  Montpellier,  whore  ho  took  his  degree  as  doctor  ‘ 
of  medicine,  and  settled  in  France.  Ho  wrote  several 
works  on  raediemo.  and  published  French  translations  of 
the  treatise  of  Hippocrates  ‘On  Air,  Water,  and  Situation/ 
with  copious  notes,  and  of  the  ‘ Characters’  of  Theophras- 
tus. In  1801  nc  Iransls  cd  into  modem  Greek  Bcccaria’s 
treatise  ' On  Crimes  and  Punishments,’ which  he  dedicated 
to  the  then  newly  constituted  republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  He  afterwards  wrote  in  French  a memoir.  * De 
i’Elat  Actuel  de  la  Civilization  en  Grice,’  1803,  which, 
being  translatcKl  into  modern  (Treek,  answered  the  double 
purjRjsc  of  making  the  people  of  Western  Europe  nc- 
quaintcil  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  his 
countrymen,  and  of  making  the  Greeks  acquainted  with 
it  themMilves.  Koray  also  undertook  to  edit  a series 
of  anlient  Greek  writers,  under  the  title  of  the  * Hel- 
lenic Library.’  He  began  with  the  ‘ Orations  of  Iso- 
crates,’2 vols.  8%o.,  Paris,  1897,  which  he  accompanied 
with  interesting  prolegomena  and  explanatory  notes.  He 
afterwards  edited  in  succession  the  * Lives  of  Plutarch,' 
the  ‘ Histories  of  wBlian,’  the  ftagments  of  Hcrarhdc>s  and 
nf  Nimbus  Damascenus,  tht  fables  of  iBsop,  Strabo,  the 
tirsl  four  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  th*}  ‘ Politic  of  Aristotle.’ 
The  reputation  of  Koray  attracted  many  young  Greeks  to 
him,  who  profited  by  his  conversation  and  instruction. 
Although  long  absent  from  his  native  country  he  felt  to  the 
la-xt  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  fate.  He  foresaw  that 
a strngg'cwRs  approaching,  and  he  wUherl  ihe  miinU  of  the 
Greeks  tv  lie  pre  mretl  for  it.  He  cncouragcil  ]»arlicubrly 
the  diffusion  of  alucation.  the  formation  of  new  schools  in 
Greece,  and  he  furnished  directions  for  the  method  and 
coucse  of  sludiea  He  also  contributed  to  fix  the  rules  and 


orthography  of  the  modern  Greek,  in  which  he  took  a middU 

th  between  tlie  system  of  Neophytus  Douka*.  uhieli 

Cray  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  ‘ macaronic,’  and  that 
of  Chrislopoulos,  which  affected  to  write  the  modern  Greek 
exactly  as  it  is  spoken.  Koray  wished  to  purify  the  lan- 
guage by  disc.ardmg  the  numerous  lialinnisms,  Gallici>ros, 
and  Germanisms,  which  had  been  introduced  into  it,  and 
by  Bubslitutiiig  old  Greek  words,  at  iho  same  time  avoiding 
the  affuclation  of  too  great  a purism  or  classic  pedantry. 
(Rizo,  Count  de  Litlfrature  Grec:^e  Moderne.  1827.) 

Koray  died  at  Paris  a few  years  ago.  having  bad  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  struggle  in  which  his  countrymeu 
had  engaged  rownrdetl  by  success. 

KORliOFAN.or  KORDUFAN,  a country  in  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Africa,  south  of  Nubia,  extends  from  about 
15*  20'  to  10*  N.  laU,  and  from  28*  to  32"  E.  long.  It  is 
divided  from  Dar-fur,  which  lies  to  the  west,  and  from  Nu- 
bia, which  lies  further  north,  by  deserts  in  which  water 
occurs  only  at  a few  places,  and  not  in  all  seasons.  On  the 
east  it  extends  to  the  Bahr  cl  Abiad,  or  westiTii  branch 
of  the  Nile,  which  divides  it  from  Sennaar.  Its  soullicni 
boundary  -line  is  unknown,  and  slated  to  be  formed  by  ex- 
lensiTC  forests  covering  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Deir 
or  Tuggala  Mountains,  and  inhabited  by  ncerooii. 

The  southern  dislricis,  as  far  north  as  12°  N.  laU,  have  a 
broken  surface,  and  the  hills  rise  in  some  parts  to  a con- 
siderable height.  This  seems  to  bo  tlie  best  of  the 
country,  as  it  contains  many  springs  and  wells,  wnich  alway  s 
yield  an  abundance  of  drinkable  water.  (3old-dust  also  is 
collected  in  several  places;  and  iron-oro  is  abundant  and  is 
worked.  The  country  north  of  12°  N.  lau  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  elevated  and  mostly  level  plain,  on  wliich 
several  isolated  groups  of  hills  rise  at  consiuerable  distances 
from  one  another.  Tlicsc  hills  are  the  only  places  w hich 
are  inhabited,  because  it  is  only  in  their  neighbourhood 
Uint  wclU  ore  found  which  yield  water  all  the  year  round. 
Certain  wandering  tribes  visit  some  depressions  in  the 
plain,  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  temporary  lakes  arc  formed, 
which  preserve  the  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  plain  itself  is  partly  covert  with  grass  and 
]>arlly  with  low  thorny  bushes;  in  a few  places  forest  trees 
occur,  among  which  is  the  baobab,  or  Adansonia.  In  the 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  April  to  September,  the  plain 
is  {tartly  covered  with  water,  and  affords  pasture  for  numcr* 

; ous  herds  of  cattle.  In  the  d^  season  it  is  changed  into  a 
desert.  No  river  traverses  this  country,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Babr  cl  Abiad,  which  constitutes  its  casteni  boun' 
dary. 

Agriculture  does  not  extend  beyond  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  inhabited  places.  The  principal  objects  of  culliva 
tion  arc  tw’o  kinds  of  millet,  called  durrha  and  doghon,  and 
of  simsim  or  sessamuro.  In  a few  places  wheat  and  barley 
j arc  grown.  The  wandering  tribes  of  tlie  Beduin  Arabs  have 
j hcriis  of  cattle,  hordes,  and  camels.  The  horses  uro  of  an 
j c.xccllent  breed,  and  the  cattle  hare  a hunch  of  fat.  The 
tribes  of  negroe-s  inhabiting  the  southern  hilly  country 
keep  a great  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  few 
camels  and  horses.  Among  the  wild  animals  Riippell 
mentions  elephanU,  giraffes,  and  several  kinds  of  antclojics. 

Konlofun  is  inhabited  by  three  races  of  men:  the  negroes, 

I orNuba;  the  Dungulawi,  or  settlers  from  Dungola;  and  the 
j Beduin  Arabs.  The  first,  who  may  be  considers  as  tho 
j native  inhabitants,  are  exclusively  in  possession  of  the 
I southern  hilly  country,  but  a groat  number  of  them  arc  s'^t- 
I tied  on  the  plain,  where  they  are  agriculturists.  The  LXm- 
golawi  are  merchants,  and  settled  in  those  place.s  where 
the  caravans  pass.  They  have  introduced  horticulture  and 
artificial  irrigation  into  Kordofan;  and  their  orchards  con- 
tain date-trees.  Tho  different  tribes  of  the  Bedum  Arabs 
wandor  about  in  the  plain;  they  cultivate  however  a good 
deal  of  doghen  for  their  own  consumption.  They  arc  known 
under  the  name  of  Bakara  Arabs. 

Kordofan  was  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Sennaar  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was  then  taken 
fn>m  him  by  the  king  of  Dar-fur.  in  whose  pusscssinn  it 
remained  to  the  year  1820,  when  it  was  coniiucrcil  by  the 
arms  of  Mehemet  Alt,  Pasha  of  Egypt.  At  tnc  time  when 
the  country  was  under  the  king  of  Dar-fur,  Olicid,  its 
capital,  was  a considerable  town,  and  regular  caravans  re- 
BoriiHl  to  it  fur  slaves,  ivory,  gold-dust,  gum  ambic,  ostrich 
feathers,  tamarinds,  and  honey.  But  on  the  occupation  of 
the  Egyptian  Turks  tlie  town  was  destroyed,  and  RiippoU 
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estimates  its  population  at  about  6000  inhabitants.  He 
mentions  a place,  Shabun,  which  is  a kind  of  entrepot  for 
the  caravans  which  traverse  Eastern  Sudan  from  east  to 
west,  and  connect  it  with  Sennaar  and  Habesb.  Two  roads 
lead  from  Sennaar  to  Obcid,  two  others  from  the  la-il*raeu» 
lioned  place  to  Dabhe  in  Dungulu.  and  three  to  Cobbe  in 
l>ar  fur. 

(Ruppell’s  Hfitsen  in  Nubian,  Kord>*fitn,  und  dem  Pe- 
tmnehen  Arabien.) 

KORNER,  THEODOR,  was  born  at  Drc’^den  in  the 
vear  iryi,  of  rcRpeclablc  parents.  The  weakness  of  his 
ltc.i|ih  prevented  any  great  application  to  study,  and  as  n 
child  he  was  rather  remarked  for  the  amiabtlilyof  his  dis- 
jMsition  than  for  any  intellectual  acquirements.  Howe\*er, 
ns  he  grew,  both  his  mind  and  body  gained  strength,  and 
lie  showed  an  early  inclination  to  histor)%  uialhematics,  and 
physical  science.  Above  all  ho  loveil  poetry,  and  was  en- 
couraged in  his  juvenile  corapo5ttion!i  by  his  father,  who 
was  an  ardent  a<lmirer  of  the  works  of  (tiHhe  and  Schiller. 
Being  educated  at  a schotil  in  Dresden,  and  by  private 
tea-  hers,  ho  did  not  leave  hi"  father’s  hou^c  till  lie  was  near 
seventeen,  when,  being  designed  to  fill  some  office  in  the 
mines,  he  was  sent  to  the  Beriracademic*  at  Freiberg,  where 
he  made  great  progress.  After  completing  the  necessary 
coiirso  of  study,  he  went  to  the  university  ot  Leipzig,  and 
afterwards  to  Ih’riin.  A lU  of  illness  however,  and  the  dis- 
liku  which  his  father  had  to  the  wild  spirit  then  reigning 
utnnng  German  students,  were  the  cause  of  his  being  sent  to  j 
Vienna,  where  he  laboured  much  at  jx>etical  composition,  j 
Two  pieces,  ‘ Die  Braut  ’ (The  Bride),  and  ' Der  griine  1X>- ! 
raino’  (The  Green  Domino),  were  acted  at  the  theatre  in 
1S12,  and  meeting  with  success  were  followed  by  others,: 
of  which  ' Zriiiy  * and  ‘ Rosamiinde*  (the  English  Fair  Ro- : 
samond),  two  tragedies,  were  works  aiming  at  a high  cha 
ratter.  ' 

The  events  of  the  ycfu"  1813  made  a deep  impression  on 
K'irncr.  InspirCil  by  palriolic  real,  he  resolved  to  engage 
in  tho  cause  of  Prussia  against  the  French,  aud  joined  the 
volunteer  corps  under  Major  Lutz*)W,  Ho  was  wounded  by 
two  saljrc  cuts  at  the  battle  of  Kilzen,  and  lay  concealed 
and  disabled  in  a wood,  whulior  his  horse  had  carried  him, 
until  ho  wxs  removed  by  two  peasants,  sent  by  his  comrades, 
to  a place  of  safety.  In  a subsequent  battle,  fought  on  tho 
2f.th  August,  on  the  road  from  Gadebusch  to  Schwerin,  he 
was  killed  by  a shot,  and  buried  by  his  comrades  at  the  fntit 
of  an  oak  on  the  road  from  Liibclow  to  Dreikrug.  with  all 
marks  of  honour,  and  his  name  was  cut  on  the  bark  of  the 
tree. 

As  Kfirner  was  scarcely  Iwcnty-Iwo  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  works.  wHich  are  rather  numerous, 
must  be  judged  with  lenity.  To  comprehend  the  great  im- 
prci^ian  which  bis  patriotic  pnems  made,  it  is  necessary 
lor  the  reader  to  throw  himself  back  to  the  time,  and  enter 
into  the  deep-rooted  hatred  felt  by  the  Prussiasis  for  the 
French.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  a collection  of  lyrical 
pieces  called  ‘Leicr  und  Schwert’  (Lyre  anil  .Swonl),  many 
of  which  were  written  in  the  comp,  and  which  can  now  only 
be  properly  felt  and  appreciated  wlien  studied  in  connection 
with  the  events  that  occasioned  their  composition,  and  with 
a full  understanding  of  the  sincerity  of  the  poet’s  character. 
In  fact,  this  wry  stamp  of  sincerity  is  the  chief  beauty  of 
his  works  : they  contain  no  new  thoughts  or  striking  crea- 
tions of  imoginatiun,  but  arc  pervaded  by  only  one  sentiment, 
the  glory  of  fighting  and  dying  for  ' fiilhcrland,'  expressed 
in  a variety  of  shapes.  When  an  attempt  is  made  ot  more 
elaborate  composition,  the  sentiment  is  rather  encumbered 
than  otherwise,  as  the  impulse  of  feeling  is  less  obvious. 
KiJrner  evidently  had  n percejilion  of  tlie  higher  poetical 
Ixiauties;  but  his  best  poems  are  those  which  .seem  the  mere 
unpidished  effusions  of  the  moment,  and  exhibit  the  feeling 
quite  unadome«l.  Such  is  his  spirited  song  ‘ Miinncr  und 
Buben'  (Men  and  Cowards).  The  happiest  effort  of  imagi- 
nation is  his  * Schwert-lied’  (Sword-song),  in  which  tno 
sword  becomes  a person  an«l  addresses  its  owner;  a picco 
which  has  been  translated  (not  very  closely)  by  Lord  r.  L. 
Gower. 

Had  his  life  been  of  longer  duration,  it  is  doubtful  if  ho 
would  have  attained  any  great  eminence  as  a dramatist. 
There  are  deeper  thoughts  in  his  dramas  than  in  his  ‘ I.^’icr 
und  Si'liwert ; some  scenes  are  extremely  powerful,  and 
kero  and  there  a character,  as  for  instance  Solwnan  the 
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Great  in  ‘ Zriny,*  is  boldly  drawn.  He  also  evinces  a know- 
ledge of  that  distribution  of  incidents  xvhich  con^Ulutcs  dra- 
matic construction,  but  ho  has  unfortunately  two  great 
faults  of  the  moat  opposite  character:  on  the  one  hand,  ho 
perpetually  interrupts  the  action  of  his  play  by  long  speeches, 
which  merely  descrilro  historical  circumstances  or  p-ycho- 
logical  phenomena  unconnected  with  rtie  subject;  and  on 
the  other,  ho  has  an  inordinate  taste  for  mchHiriiniatic  si- 
tuations and  catastrophes.  If  the  former  fault  had  increa--cd 
he  would  have  been  no  dramatist  otall;  if  the  hitter,  he 
would  have  been  a mere  playwright.  A complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  one  volume,  was  publiihed  at  Herhn  m 18.16. 

KOSCIUSKO.  THADDEUS,  burn  in  175fi,  uf  a noble 
hut  not  wcnitliy  family  of  Lithuania,  affor  studying  ffmi  at 
Warsaw,  and  afterwards  at  Pari*,  for  the  miliiary  prufes-^ion, 
was  made  a captain  in  the  Polish  array.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Paris,  and  volunteered  to  accompany  I.*Fjyctto 
and  others,  who  were  going  to  assist  the  revolted  American 
colonies  against  England.  In  America  he  dtstinguished 
hiinwlf  by  his  bravery,  obtained  the  rank  of  gcncrnl  urticer 
in  the  American  army  with  a pension,  and  after  the  end  of 
tho  war  rcturn«l  to  his  native  country.  In  1789  he  was 
made  major-general  in  the  Polish  army.  Ho  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1792  against  the  Russians 
but  king  Stanislaus  having  soon  after  submitted  to  the  will 
of  the  empress  Catherine,  and  Poland  being  occupied  by 
Russian  truu]Hi,  Kosciiiska  with  several  other  officers  left 
the  service  and  withdrew  to  Germany.  When  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  Poland  at  the  beginning  of  179-t,  Kos- 
ciusko was  put  at  the  head  of  the  national  furces,  which 
.were  hastily  assembled,  and  in  great  measure  were  des- 
titute of  arms  and  artillery.  In  April.  1794,  be  defeated  a 
numerically  superior  Russian  force  at  Raclawice.  Again 
in  the  month  of  June  he  attacked  the  united  Russians  and 
Prussians  near  Warsaw,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged  to 
retire  into  his  entrenched  camp  before  the  capital.  He 
then  defended  that  city  for  ta^o  raouihs  agalnsst  the  com- 
bineii  forces  of  Russia  and  Prus-nia.  and  obhged  them  (0 
rai-se  the  siege.  Fresh  Russian  armies  however  having  ad- 
vanced from  tlic  interior  under  Suwjirrow  and  Ferson,  Kos- 
ciusko mareheil  against  them  with  21,Ptiu  men.  The  Rus- 
sians wore  nearly  three  times  the  number,  and  on  tho  lUlh 
of  October  the  battle  of  Maczicwice  took  place,  aliout  50 
miles  from  Warsaw.  After  a desperate  struggle  the  Poles 
were  routed,  and  Kosciusko  being  wounded,  was  taken 
prisoner,  exclaiming  that  there  was  an  end  of  Poland.  The 
storming  of  Praga  by  Suwarrow  and  the  capitulation  of 
Warsaw  soon  followed.  Kosciusko  was  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
burg os  a state  prisoner,  but  being  afterwards  released  by 
tho  cm|)cror  Paul,  ho  rcpaire<l  to  America,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  France  almut  1798.  Napoleon  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  engage  Kosciusko  to  enter  his  service,  a.s 
Dombrowski  and  other  Polish  officers  had  done,  and  to  use 
the  influence  of  hia  name  among  bis  countrymen  to  excite 
them  against  Russia;  but  Kosciusko  saw  through  the 
selffsli  anihitioii  of  the  conqueror,  und  declined  ap{>earing 
again  on  the  political  stage.  A proclamation  to  his  coun 
trymen  which  tho  Froiicli  • Moniteur*  aecrilioil  to  him  in 
1806  was  a fuiirication.  Ho  oonlimie<l  to  live  in  retirement 
in  France  until  1814.  when  he  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  recommendin'^  to  him  the  fate  of  his  coun* 
try.  In  1815,  after  the  establishment  of  the  now  king 
dom  of  Poland,  Kosciusko  wrote  again  to  the  emperor 
thanking  him  for  what  ho  hml  done  for  the  Poles,  but  eu 
treating  him  to  cxtciKl  the  benefit  of  nationality  to  the 
Lithuanians  also,  and  offering  for  this  boon  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  his  service.  Soon  after  he  wrote  to 
Prince  Czarlormski.  testifying  likewise  his  gratitude  for 
tho  revival  of  tho  Polish  name,  and  his  disappointment  at 
the  crippled  extent  of  tho  new  kingdom,  which  how- 
ever he  attributed  ‘ not  to  the  intention  of  the  ctnjveror, 
but  to  (he  policy  of  his  cabinet,  and  concludc<l  by  paying 
that  as  he  could  not  be  of  any  further  use  to  his  country,  hu 
wa-s  going  to  end  his  days  ill  Switzerland.*  (Oginski,  Af6- 
moirff  »ur  la  Polognf  et  hi  Pohnutii.  Paris,  1827.) 

Tn  I8IG  Kosciusko  settled  at  Solcuro,  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
died  in  October,  181 7,  in  ron.*cqucnce  of  a fall  from  his  horMi. 
His  remains  were  removed  to  Cracow  by  order  of  Alexander, 
and  pl-iceflin  the  vaults  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  and  a monu 
ment  was  raised  to  his  memory. 

KOSTRITZ.  This  locality,  south-west  of  Leipzig,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ebtcr,  is  quoted  by  Baron  Schlutthcim, 
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Pf.  But'kiand,  Von  Meyer,  &c..  for  tlie  occurronco  of  | 
bonc->  of  extinct  quadru)cd»  (h^sona,  (WIim,  elephant,  rhi 
niM'vioa,  hear,  reindeor,  &c.)  in  the  fisaiure:!  and  caviti«a 
of  the  limei^ionc  and  Kypaum  which  occur  m that  du»- 
Inn.  Generatly,  the  bones  of  t'xtinct  quadrupedn  ho  in 
)iLT.:o  raviiiu^of  ihc  w'yp^um,  while  the  (liksureii  thcvem  often 
coiuain  reioatns  of  liviufg  raco'.  Boiiea  of  men  u1m>  occur, 
but  apparently  llicy  are  of  later  date  than  thuiMt  which  ac* 
Ciunpjuy  the  perished  races  of  hyaena,  felts,  elephant,  and 
rhiniwero*  (Mejer.  /W<roffvf»co»  p-  '158.) 

KOSTROMA.  [Costroma,.] 

KOTZKIUJK,  AUGUST  FRIEDRICH  FERDI- 
NAND V'ON.  was  Utm  at  Weimar  in  the  year  1761.  In 
his  sixth  year  he  made  attempts  at  poetical  coroiXR>ttion, 
and  Ins  iiiteix'st  for  theatrical  matters  was  uxciU-xl  by  the 
[UTfurtuances  of  a company  of  players  at  Weimar.  At  the 
Gyinnasimn  he  was  instructe<l  by  MusHns.  the  cetubratud 
author  of  the  * Volkbinahichcn’  (K'pular  Talcs) ; and  when 
ho  was  sixteen  years  of  a^e  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Jena,  wheru  an  amateur  theatre  increased  his  lore  for  the 
drama.  He  studied  the  law.  but  at  the  same  time  coin- 
po»ed  slight  theatrical  pieces.  In  1781.  at  the  instanceof 
the  Fru'Sian  ambassador  at  the  Russian  court,  lie  went 
to  Pclci*shurt(,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  eni|»erur, 
wIh>  rutsed  him  to  the  rank  of  nubility,  and  made  Imii 
president  of  the  govermnent  of  Esthunia.  While  at  Re- 
val  he  wrote  several  lUvourile  works,  and  among  them 
his  w.U-kmmn  pieces  ‘Die  Indianer  in  England’  (The 
Indians  in  England),  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng' 
li»li,  and  * Menschenhass  und  Keue’  (Misanthri’py  and  Uc- 
pentaiire),  well  known  in  this  country  under  the  title  of 
■ Tlie  Stranger,’  He  tiavellcd  in  1790  to  Pyrmoni.  and 
ufler  the  death  of  his  wife  visited  Paris,  but  returned  to 
Esihonia  in  1795,  whore  he  wrote  above  twenty  dramas. 
In  179a  he  went  to  Vienna  as  \sjet  to  the  Court  Theatre, 
but  goiie  up  that  place  in  two  ytiars,  and  received  a yearly 
pension  of  IWOO  crowns.  He  had  tcarrely  arrived  in  Russia, 
to  which  country  ho  had  returned,  when,  without  knowing 
the  eauim,  ho  was  aneslod  and  sent  toStberia,  A tnuisla- 
tion  made  ova  young  Russian  of  a paltry  little  piece  by 
Koixebue,  calleu  ' Dtu'  Leibkutscher  Peters  des  Gros^un’ 
tTlie  Rjdv  Cuachnian  of  Peter  the  Great),  so  delighted  the 
eniperur  raid  that  he  was  recalled  from  banialmienl.  After 
the  death  of  this  eniixTor.  lie  wen!  to  Weimar,  and  thence 
to  Jena.  .Some  di-agreemunt  with  Goethe  cauM.*<l  him 
to  remove  to  Rorlm,  when*  he  edited  the  perioilical  ‘ Der 
Freimiilhige’  (Tli©  FroeHumoiired).*  Alxml  the  same 
time  he  eimimonctMl  hi*  ‘ Almanach  draroatischer  Spiele.’ 
an  annual  much  in  the  style  of  lhi>*c  in  England,  though  | 
the  plates  are  of  an  humbler  character,  and  the  literary  |mrl 
i»  exclusively  dramatic.  His  ‘ Reculleclions’  of  Paris,  of; 
Romo.andofNaple*.  and  his'  Early  His'oryof  Prussiiv’  ap-  ' 
pear  to  have  added  little  lo  his  reputation.  The  events  ' 
of  the  year  18U«  caused  him  to  fly  from  Pruasi*  to  Russia, 
where  in  his  writings  he  unceasingly  attacked  the  emperor  ! 
Nii|*doon  and  the  French.  Hi*  political  expressions  at  I 
this  time  raised  him  to  imi>ortmu'e,  and  the  turn  of  uflair*  ' 
in  1813,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  French,  procured  him 
(lie  editorship  of  a RuKsian- Prussian  i»ai>er.  In  18)4  he' 
wont  as  Russian  consul-general  to  Konigsherg.  where  ho 
%Trolc  Mjvcral  little  play*,  and  on  indilTerenl  hiatory  of  Ger- 
many. In  1817,  after  having  again  visited  Peicr-hurg.  he 
was  despatched  to  Germany  by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  with 
a large  salary,  to  watch  the  stale  of  literutniu  otid  public 
opiiium,  and  to  coromunioalc  nil  that  he  could  leurn.  He 
at  the  same  time  ediKxl  a weekly  literary  paper,  but  the 
German  |>ei>ple  had  at  Inst  become  disgusitxl  with  In*  scoff- 
tug  at  everything  like  liberal  opinion*  Jlia  writing*  were 
lovelle^l  against  all  liberal  upmion*,  and  against  the  freetlom 
of  tho  press.  He  »m*cre«l  at  every  expressum  of  the  ]>upu- 
lar  Wish  for  a ©onslitiiuonal  government.  He  held  up  the 
stale  of  Kuru]>e  before  the  Frenrh  Revolution  «*  the  per- 
ft>rti(in  of  bappineas;  til]  m last  hu  roused  the  indignation 
of  Sand,  a *tudent  and  piditical  etithusiaat.  who.  conaider- 
intr  him  an  enemy  to  liberty,  a**as'iuai<-d  him  in  1819. 

Kolxehne'*  fame  rest*  nlinnst  cnlirelv  on  hi*  dratnas. 
whicli  are  nearly  lui)  in  number,  and  of  the  most  variou* 
degree*  of  merit.  Thu  be»t  of  them  (excepting  ‘The  Two 
KhngAberg*')  have  been  Iruiislaled  into  English.  Besides 

• *Thp  Frse-]|<jno«ml'  i«  oot  * n-iod  s«tiro«,ioa,  UU  U i*  hi*rl  k>  ami 
• brUrr.  ■ Pr>-e  lhii,k4-r'  wouki  nmvsy  > rpliai«u*  U -s,  whrrsa*  lusHy  *ii 
^«»ii  free  p«r<un  U inu-mta*.  Tti*  tw*  U « Utti*  w<-ekl'r  |•ut>lirttkwl.  eTprr 
wu>b«r  of  which  U miofsed  wiu  « nid*  cut  of  Ulrkh  vun  Mutton 


I ‘The  Stranger  and  'The  Indiana  m England,’  it  i*  only  ue 
oes.saiv  to  enumerate  'Lovers’  ^'uwi»'  i Der  Sirassonraubor 
an*  Kindersiiebe),  ‘ Pizorro*  (Die  Suumer  in  Peiu),  'The 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,'  und  ‘ Renvowski.'  UnlorUiUiiii-ly  fur  u 
permanent  reputation,  he  created  too  great  ii  *en*uiiun  a! 
the  tunc  of  hi*  writing;  the  public  were  at  tir»t  lielighled, 
and  afterwards  surfeited  by  Ins  exaggerated  expressions, 
bis  forcetl  situations,  and  maudlin  scnlunenialiiy.  A to- 
action  aceurdingly  ha*  taken  place,  and  he  is  now  a*  much 
despised  a*  he  was  formerly  overrated,  and  far  more  *o  than 
he  merits.  It  U not  fair  to  criticise  him  in  a nieiely  lite- 
rary point  of  view : he  wo*  an  actual  working  writer  fur  the 
stage,  and  his  knowledge  of  dramatic  c>>nstTUc:ion  and  uf 
stage  effiKt  must  call  forth  the  approbation  of  every  qualified 
judge.  In  hi*  character*  he  i<t  xery  unequal : smoe  of  them 
are  absolute  im]>o*sibilitie*.  uttering  nothing  but  the  most 
forced  and  unmeaning  sentitiients.  while  uccasionally  ati 
exquisite  sketch  may  hu  found;  and  it  would  ttol  lo*  dilUcull 
to  select  from  hi*  work*  scenes  uf  the  dec|>esl  patlios.  lie 
wrote  too  niuili.  There  i*  a great  diffeience  between  a 
writer  who  give*  his  thought*  in  a dramalir  form,  and  an 
author  who  goes  on  constructing  play  'whether  he  has  now 
thoughts  or  not ; and  indeed  lhi.-«  is  t..w  difference  between 
the  dramatist,  in  tho  liigh  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  meru 
playwright,  to  which  latter  chatacter  Kotxebue  too  fru- 
qucnlly  appruximatcfl.  Gotuhe  reekoiuHl  oj*  the  be  l ufhU 
play*  ‘ Die  beidcn  Kiingsberg’ (The  Two  Khngsbeigs),  a 
genteel  comedy  of  great  merit,  but  little  known  in  this 
country. 

Kotzebue’*  dratnas  hud  rather  an  unfurltinate  effLx.'t  on 
the  osliinalion  of  (nMiiiau  literature  in  England.  Tlie  wit* 
of  tho'  Anti  .^^acobin’  attacked  him  with  great  and  uneii  well- 
nienteil  seventy  , hut  they  mixed  up  with  his  xvurk*  the 
priMluciions  of  tioeUie  and  Schiller,  and  thus  writers  of  the 
most  unc<|ual  rank  were  c'skscI  together  under  the  name 
of  the  ‘German  School.’  Now  that  a real  knowledge  of 
German  liierulurc  i»  spreading,  » critie  would  be  a3hamed 
to  truAt  to  a mere  translation  (a*  did  the  writei'suf  the  ‘ Anti- 
Jaixibiii') ; and  any  attempt  to  classify  *u  second-rate  u 
writer  as  Kut/>  bue  with  the  noble  Schiller  and  the  great 
Goethe  Would  be  treali.'il  with  contempt,  excepting  where 
some  of  the  minor  and  aiferior  works  uf  the  latter  might 
warrant  a comparison. 

KOTZEBUE,  OTTO  VON.  captain  in  the  Russian  ma- 
rines, wo*  Son  of  the  above.  In  the  year  1814  he  set  out 
on  a voyage  round  the  world,  which  he  completed  in  1818, 
and  uf  which  he  ]mbli*hed  an  mTount  three  year*  after- 
wards. He  hail  previously  gone  round  the  world  as  u mid- 
shipman under  Krusonstunt-  In  18.'4  he  undertook  a thiid 
voyage  a*  captum  of  on  imperial  man-of-war,  when  he  dis- 
covered two  i.nlamls  in  the  South  Sea.  uml  lutiirned  in  1826. 
All  account  of  this  voyage  was  uuhlidied  in  D>ndon.  by 
Kotzebue's  companion,  Dr.  £M.-hhulx,  aud  by  himself  iu 
St,  Petersburg. 

KOULl-KHAN.  [Nadir  Shah.] 

KRAME'RIA  TRL\NDRA,  or  RIIATANY.  is  a 
small  low-lying  under-hrub,  growing  on  ibe  dry  projecting 
parts  of  the  inouniain*  of  Peru,  near  Huanoco,  See.  The 
native  name  is  Rhutanhiu.  llic  rout,  which  is  the  oflicinai 
part,  i.*  from  four  to  eight  inches  long,  and  from  half  au 
inch  to  two  inches  thick,  with  knotty  but  not  strong  rami- 
ficatiun*.  nml  is  very  variable  in  sha)>e.  The  baik  is  tbiii, 
uneven,  and  easily  separate*  from  the  woody  |*arl.  The  loui 
i*  heavy,  und  devoid  of  odour;  but  the  taste,  eApeelalU  ul 
the  bark,  is  strongly  astringent  and  biller,  yei  iiot  di*- 
agreeable.  Iodine  turn*  it  black.  According  to  tlie  una- 
lysis  of  GnicUn,  it  contains  much  tannin,  wiln  .saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  mailer,  woody  fibre,  and  salt*.  Accord- 
ing to  Pe^chicr,  it  contain*  krameric  acid.  This  root,  fruiu 
which,  in  Peru,  au  extrai't  i*  formed,  is  u mild,  easily  omi- 
inilnled,  astringent  medicine.  |>0'sesscd  of  great  power  in 
I u>-*ive  bloody  or  muouus  di'-chargc* : nud  also  lu  weak 
ness  of  the  digestive  organs,  muscular  dc-biluy,  and  even  in 
intermittent  and  putrid  fevers.  The  powder  foim*.  aiuug 
with  charcoal,  an  excellent  tooth  (Kiwder;  and  an  iufusiou 
IS  Used  a gnrgle  and  wash. 

KR.AMERlA'CE.’E.asmull  natural  urdur  of  Polypetaluus 
Exiigenous  plant*,  by  mo»t  botauisis  referred  lo  Puliga- 
laccEC.  but  apparently  distinct  in  having  siameiiN  *u(ia- 
rate  from  the  petals,  which  are  dojuimMl.  and  all  th* 
parts  of  the  Mower  highly  irrci;ular  and  na'ymtuetru'aL 
Tlicro  arc  from  four  to  five  irregular  siqiul*;  four  or  five 
very  irregular  pelal* : fnvm  nno  to  fotu*  unequal  hypugyuous 
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stamct.ft,  nut  boarinj  any  obvious  relation  to  the  o’her 
prtrib;  and  a l-cullnd  or  incompletely  2-eelled  leathery 
nuw.ii  fiuit,  covered  with  h(X>ke«l  prickles,  and  containing 
liul  one  seed.  'Flic  leaves  are  ulleinate,  siinpli*,  u>  <\ 
stipules.  The  only  romarkable  product  of  the 
,,'d.  f IS  rhaiany  niot.  [Kuamkria  Tuiandra.] 


t-'ruit,  Klowcrt,  anti  Bruch  ot  Krnmeiia  Triftsdn. 

KKANTZ,  ALBERT,  horn  at  Hambui^  about  the 
middle  of  the  Urtccntli  century,  studied  at  Runtock,  where 
he  took  decrees,  and  was  made  pr>Uc.'wsor  of  philosophy  and 
rector  of  that  university  in  1-lb'i.  lie  afterwards  became  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg,  was  elected  syndic  in 
1489.  and  was  sent  by  the  Gmfederaion  of  tlie  U^anacatic 
Towns  on  several  missions  to  France  anil  England.  He  died 
ut  Hamburg  in  1617.  Ue  is  the  author  of  ses'eral  historical 
works: — I.  'Chronica  Regiioruiu  Aquilunarmm,  Danish 
SueciiB,  cl  Nor>'ei;is,'  printed  in  1 64t> ; 2.  ' Saxonia,  sivo 
dc  Saxonies  genlis  vetusta  origiiie,  libri  xii.,'  1620,  with  a 
Preface  by  Cisnerus;  3.  'Wandalia,  sive  Hislmia  de  Wan- 
dalorum  vera  originc,  variis  ^entibns,  crebra  e patria  mi* 
graliune,  rcgnis  item  quorum  vcl  auiore^s  fucrunt  vcl  erer- 
sores,  libri  xiv.,’  1619  ; 4.  ‘ Historin  Ecclesiasiica  Saxoniic.’ 
1618.  All  these  works  have  gone  through  several  editions. 
KREOSOTE.  [Crboiote.] 

KRISHNA.  [Vishnu.] 

KSHATRIYAS.  riliMDUtTAS.  p.  231] 

KUB.\N,  or  KOOIjAN,  is  a river  in  Russia,  which  ori- 
ginates in  Mount  Caucasus,  between  the  principal  range 
and  Mount  Elbroox.  Having  skirled  the  suutnern  and 
western  declivities  of  that  snow-cap(HMl  peak,  it  turns  to  the 
north,  and  afterwords  to  the  west,  and  again  to  the  north 
before  it  leaves  the  mountain-range  Dcur  GrigonupuL  It 
then  turns  again  to  the  west  and  tloivs  along  tne  northern 
oifseis  of  the  Caucasus,  which  il  divides  from  the  steppi^ 
of  the  Chernoraore  Cossacks,  or  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Towards  its  mouth  it  enters  a low  tlat  country,  and 
uluug  its  banks  sull-muishes  extend  to  a considcrablo  dis- 
tance. Ill  this  plain  the  river  ilivifles  into  two  branches, 
uiid  foiin.i  an  island  called  llui  Island  of  Taman.  One 
shallow  branch,  called  by  the  Rii.ssiuus  Cliurnaui  Protoka. 
runs  nearly  due  n>:rili,  and  falls  iiii<<  the  Sea  of  AxufT.  I’lie 
oilier  braucli,  which  pre.'Crves  the  iiuiue  of  Koobaii,  con- 
tinues its  woslvrn  course  and  falls  into  tlie  Black  Se<i,  or 
rather  into  an  usiuary  called  Kubatukoi  Liman,  which  is 
united  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a shallow  pas>ugc  scarcely  10t> 
I'aihoins  wide.  I'he  Kuban  runs  nearly  490  miles,  and 
generally  with  a rapid  current  between  elevated  bunko.  Il 
is  navigable  for  river-bargea  up  to  the  town  of  Vekalcri- 
iiudur,  and  on  iu  thinly  inliubited  bonks  a number  of  small 
thrirusac-s  have  been  erictcd  to  protect  the  level  country 
Com  iho  incursions  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus. 
(Pallas’s  Travela  throuf^h  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 
liusxian  Empire.) 

Ki^ULOCH,  an  ossiferous  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Es- 
buch  River,  near  Rabensiein  m Franconia,  which  it  de- 
•chbed  bv  Backland  tis  one  of  the  moat  ronurkabU  that 


he  bad  examined.  In  this  cave,  whose  cavity  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  interior  of  a largo  church,  there  ore  hundreds  of  cart> 
loads  of  black  animal  dukl  entirely  covering  the  whole  tloor» 
to  a depth  which  must  average  at  least  six  feet,  and  which* 
if  we  mulii])ly  this  dc]>lh  by  tliu  lunglh  and  breadili  of  t^ 
cavern,  will  bo  found  to  excecil  uuuu  cubic  foot.  Dr. 
Bucklaiul  observes,  ‘Many  huiidretl.  1 may  say  Ihuusand, 
individuals  must  have  contributed  their  remains  to  make 
up  this  appalling  mass  of  the  dust  of  death.'  iPeliq.  i>i7w 
trionrc,  p.  138  ) 

The  wliole  of  this  mass  lias  been  again  and  again  dug 
over  in  search  of  teeth  and  bones,  which  it  still  conluiiii 
abundantly,  although  in  broken  fragments-  The  bones  are 
of  a black,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  dark  uruber  colour 
throughout,  and  many  of  them  readily  crumble  under  t lie 
Unger  into  a soR  dark  powder  resembling  muiimiy  powder, 
and  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  black  eiirih  in  which 
they  are  imbedded.  {.Hcliquicv  Diluviame.) 

KUMAON,  a district  forming  pariuf  the  British  territory 
in  Nortliern  Hindustan,  cumpiehendiug  an  area  of  7099 
.s({uurc  miles,  includes  the  couulry  between  lliu  Ganges  uud 
the  Kalee  rivers,  and  thus  comprises  part  of  the  ))iovincu  of 
Gurwal,  from  which  it  is  naturally  divideil  by  a range  of 
mountains.  The  whole  of  this  district  pre^enU  u succession 
of  mountainous  ridges,  increasing  in  elevation  as  they  ap- 
preacdi  the  north,  until  they  reach  the  snowy  peaks  of  iJio 
Himalayas.  Towards  tlie  south  the  country  prc»ems  an 
almost  uninterrupted  tucr'essiuii  of  forests,  containing  many 
large  trees;  but  in  the  higher  region  to  the  north,  where 
the  height  mnounts  to  2699  feet  above  the  plains,  tropical 
productions  disappear,  ihero  are  no  longer  forests  of  any  de- 
scription, but  m their  place  numoruus  groups  of  trees  of 
various  kinds  commonly  found  in  Europe  ; among  these  are 
thu  oak,  iir,  willow,  muiberry,  and  birch.  Ferns  and  Uebens 
are  everywhere  seen,  asuoll  as  wild  raspberries  and  bur- 
berries, nuttles  uiid  thistius.  A description  of  tea*plunt  is 
also  found  wild,  but  il  has  an  emetic  quality  which  untits 
It  for  Ubc.  During  the  cold  season  il  U common  fur  the 
faiiuci's  to  <(Uit  tliujr  villages  in  the  high  grounds,  and  to 
priK'ecd  with  their  herds  and  (lix-ks  to  ihu  wanner  districts 
below.  Pheasants,  black  purlndgcs,  and  suinetiinrs  woodcocks 
arc  seen  towards  the  north.  Kumaoii  U very  thinly  iiih.i- 
biled,  and  by  a race  who  do  not  paitske  of  llio  hardy  cha- 
racter usually  shown  by  the  natives  of  so  cold  a region.  In 
complexion  they  resemble  tho  Chinese,  but  their  ftuiiurea 
point  them  out  as  of  Hindu  origin.  Before  the  country 
('umc  under  English  domiiiiun,  the  natives  wero  much  up* 
pros.^od  by  the  Gurkhas,  whose  periodical  incursions  conti- 
nually deprived  them  of  the  fiuits  of  their  toil,  and  entirely 
prcvonteil  the  accumuhition  of  property.  At  length,  in 
1799,  the  Gurkhas  made  a conquest  of  the  country,  and  re- 
tinned  possewiou  of  it  until  1815,  when,  after  a short  cam- 
paign. it  was  acquired  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  offers  but 
little  advantage  in  the  way  of  revenue.  Tlie  chief  beiietlt 
which  it  affords  is  derived  fKim  its  climate,  which  i.s  found 
to  be  alinoat  us  efficient  in  resioriug  its  tune  to  the  cuiisti- 
i tiiiiuii  of  Eni’opcans  os  a visit  to  Europe.  For  this  purpose 
I the  capital.  Almurali,  is  much  frequented.  [.\lmorah.J 

KUPFERSCHIKFER,  in  geology,  ibo  German  iiaiiie 
(meaning  copptir  slutu)  for  certain  laminated  rocks  ui  the 
ha.se  of  the  magnesian  limestone  formation  of  Thuringia, 
which  arc  impregnated  with  copper,  and  richly  alored  with 
Pahi'ouisci  and  oilier  fo»sil  fishes.  The  oquivalcnt  beds  in 
England  ie.g.  at  Fcrryhill  in  the  county  of  Durham  and  at 
VVhii'ey  in  Northumberland)  aru  cail^  ‘ murl-slatc,'  and 
arc  equally  rich  in  Kimilar.  if  not  identical  fishes.  The 
can  u of  their  fperhaps  contemporaneous)  destruction  at 
such  distant  points  is  an  inieresting  subject  of  goolugica 
apoculatum.  Recherches  sur  les  Pneanns  Fi^ailea 

^dgwick.  On  Moifnesian  Limeatone,  in  Geol.  Trana  ) 

KUR,  or  KOOK,  the  aiitient  Cirus,  a river  in  Asia,  ristis 
near  4i‘*  N.  lat.  and  between  42'’  and  43*'  K.  long..  >m  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range  which  divide^  llio 
waters  falling  into  theCa-pinn  Sea  from  ihose  which  run  to 
tho  Black  Sea.  Its  sources  aro  a little  south-wusi  of  the  town 
of  Arduhan,  Ixloiiging  to  the  Pashalik  of  Kars;  but  after  a 
Course  of  about  fifiv  nidos  in  an  eastern  direction  il  leaves 
tlie  Turkish  empire  and  enters  Russia,  wheie  it  gradunlly 
turns  to  the  north,  and  pa.«.scs  near  tho  fortress  of  Akaluic  or 
Ahkiekhar.  The  river  afterwards  graduallv  declines  more 
to  the  cast,  until  it  runs  east-south  east,  ana  receives  from 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Caucasus  the  Arakui  or 
Aragbor,  a npid  river,  which  brings  down  a great  mass  of 
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water  Relow  thU  junction  Iho  Koor  is  a very  considerable 
river,  and  runs  nearly  south,  panning  the  large  town  nf 
Ti(Ii<:.  So  tar  its  course  is  bordered  by  high,  steep,  and 
rocky  banks,  and  traverses  a billy  cuunirv.  Below  Tiilis  it 
enters  the  Plain  of  Kaia.  where  its  banks  arc  alternately 
low  mid  high,  the  plain  beitig  considerably  elevated  above 
its  bed.  so  that  the  water  of  the  river  cannot  be  used  for 
irrigating  any  part  of  it.  In  tins  plain  several  springs  of 
|>elrok'uin  occur.  The  K<xn-  runs  through  the  plum  mostly 
In  an  cast-south-i>astern  direction,  and  at  its  termination  its 
waters  ase  inorenstMl  by  those  of  tho  Alaaon.  another  power- 
ful river,  descending  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  After  thisjunction  the  river  traverses  a hilly  coun- 
try of  some  extent,  passing  through  the  nanow  part  called 
K^anga.  and  then  enters  ih.vt  extensive  plain  which  extends 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Rakn  to  the  Hay  of  Kizd  Agatch 
for  ubsiut  120  miles,  and  along  the  course  of  the  river  for 
about  loO  miles.  This  extensive  plain  is  broken  by  isolated 
hills  and  nuraerons  salt-marshes.  Some  of  the  hills  along 
its  norlhera  border  are  mud-volcanoes,  and  in  many  plnces 
iimngsuf  pciralcum  occur.  Near  tho  banks  of  the  Koor 
.lie  country  is  subject  to  inundations,  .and  overgrown  w ith 
ruiihos  to  a considerable  distance.  The  districts  nearest  the 
sca-cuast  have  a soil  impregnnleil  cither  with  salt  or  pe- 
troleum, and  are  completely  sterile,  such  ns  the  Mogsn  desert ; 
but  towards  tho  hilla and  tnouniains  which  surround  the  plain 
the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile.  About  7U  miles  from  its  mouth 
tho  Ko<ir  receives  the  Araa.  [Arxs.]  After  its  junction 
with  the  Ara<>  the  Kour  heroines  navigable  fur  muderate- 
sized  vessels,  and  is  about  1 -10  yards  wide.  About  ‘JO  tuiles 
from  the  sea  the  river  divides  into  several  branches,  of 
which  tho  outermost  are  the  large.'it.  On  the  left  main 
branch  is  the  town  of  Salian.  a collection  of  villages  rather 
limn  a town,  hut  a wealthy  place,  on  account  of  the  produc- 
tive flahcry  which  is  earried  on  by  the  inlmbitants  in  the 
river,  and  c^ipenally  at  its  mouth.  Tlie  fish  taken  here  arc 
(he  same  s{)et'ies  which  are  caught  at  Astrakhan.  The 
delta  of  the  Koor  projecl.s  several  miles  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Thu  whole  cuur>o  of  the  river  is  about  560  miles. 
(Dr,  Riinogu’s  and  Maishal  Biberslciu’s  Description  of 
Mi>nnt  Caur\i»w.i 
KURDISTAN. 

KURICK  ISLANDS  extend  from  Cape  Lopalkn. 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  )u‘i)insu1a  of  Kaintcnatka, 
ill  a somewhat  cuned  line,  to  Cape  Broughton,  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island  of  Veso.  .Some  gcographors 
n^cn  consider  the  last-mentioned  ialund  as  one  of  the 
Kuriles.  They  are  twenty-five  in  number,  besides  nu- 
merous rucks  nnd  arc  all  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of 
high  masM.'s  of  lava.  Ten  active  volcanoes  are  known  to 
exist  on  the  nineteen  northern  islands.  The  vegetation  is 
scanlv.  and  on  those  near  Kamtchaika  trees  do  not  grow; 
hut  tiic  southern  iNlands  are  more  fertile,  especially  Kuna- 
shir  and  Iluiup.  on  which  the  .)apa^c^o  have  settled.  The 
remainder  aru  claimed  by  the  Russians  as  an  appendage  to 
Kamtehatka.  and  they  even  establi.shed  a settlement  on 
Urup,  in  )b‘J9,  for  the  purjKiic  of  hunting  the  miincrous 
wild  animals,  especially  loiavei's,  which  arc  found  there. 
The  natives  arc  partly  Knmlehudult»  and  partly  .■\inos,  a 
tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Xa- 
pnnesi'.  B>ih  tnbes  live  on  tho  produce  of  the  chace,  or 
rather  of  their  fi^hc^el*.  The  Japanese  have  introduced 
agnciillurc  into  the  islands  which  have  been  settled  by 
them. 

KURL.\ND.  [CouHi-\Nu.] 

KURsK.  a largo  government  of  European  Russia,  lies  be- 
tween 5P''  JU'  and  52®  26'  N.  lal.  and  sa”  *10'  and  .18“  2o'  K. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Orel,  on  the  east  by  V(^ 
ronciz.on  the  south  and  smith- west  bvSlobodsk-Ukraine.  and 
oil  the  north-west  by  TH-hernigov.  Its  area  is  1 4."JU  square 
miles.  The  extreme  breadth  is  150,  and  it.s  extreme  length  JOU 
Hides.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  undulating.  It  con- 
tains no  mountains,  but  is  traversed  bymanysmaUcmincnces. 
There  ure  no  large  rivers  or  large  lakes,  nor  are  the  forests 
«‘Xten>ive.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
ixiunlry  populous,  and  covered  with  villages.  Tho  soil  gene- 
rally consists  of  n rich  mould,  of  btidicient  depth,  over  a thick 
riavev  or  loamy  huttoni : suiid  or  stiff  clav  occurs  but  ravclv, 
and  lieath  and  moor  still  more  rarely.  Tlie  hills  consist  of 
eluy.  marl,  lime,  froostuiio,  and  chalk.  The  principal  nver 
is  the  Donetz,  which,  after  being  joined  by  tlicOskul.  Ulos- 
cho,  and  other  rivers,  tlows  into  Sloboilsk-Ukraino.  where  it 
joins  the  Dim.  Neither  the  D uietz  nor  any  of  the  other 


riveni,  of  whirh  there  are  13  large  and  495  smaller,  is  navi- 
gable. Tlic  SeiiJ,  or  Smm.  runs  into  the  Desna,  and  conse- 
quently Irelnngs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper.  Among  tho 
rivers  that  join  it  is  the  .Swaia,  which  comes  from  Orel  and 
has  many  i uins  and  tumuli  on  its  banks.  The  streams  are 
not  frozen  over  till  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning 
of  IX'comber,  and  arc  free  from  i<«  at  the  lieginning 
March.  In  some  parts  the  tapeworm  is  endemic  among 
the  people,  and  the  liver-lluke  in  the  cattle.  The  corn 
uccanionally  su’’ers  from  blight. 

Kursk  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  province.s  of  the  empire, 
and  in  Cireul  Russia  at  Ica-st  is  next  to  Orel  in  the  abun- 
dance of  its  harvests.  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  it  needs  no 
manure.  M'hen  it  is  exhausted,  it  issulfered  to  lie  fallow  fur  ^ 
three  or  four  >cars.  The  system  of  agriculture  i.s  very  rude: 
new  ground  is  broken  up  with  a large  plough,  drawn  by 
three  or  four  yoke  of  oxen  : old  lambs  arc  turned  icseratehed 
up  with  a Iigiit  plough.  Tlie  harvest  begins  in  July ; tho 
corn  is  drieiVanu  ihrcshetl  in  the  fn*ld  ; there  are  no  barns, 
but  the  grain  is  deposited  in  pits  in  llie  ground,  whore  it 
may  he  pieservcd  for  six  or  ten  vears,  only  covered  with 
suds  or  boards.  The  commonest  kinds  of  grain  and  thuir 
produce  arc:  -winter  rye,  which  yields  from'  seven  to 
nine  fold ; winter  wheat,  fiom  three  to  six  fuld ; barley, 
from  seven  to  twelve  fold  : oats,  from  eight  to  nine  fold ; jicas, 
from  five  to  seven  fold : huck-wbcat,  from  two  to  five  fold  ; 
millet,  from  eight  to  forty  fold;  and  poppy,  from  twenty 
to  forty  fold.  Tho  other  products  are  ebierty  hemn  and 
tobacco  and  some  llax.  llorliculturu  is  very  gcncrul  and 
successful;  all  the  vegetables  usual  in  Germany  are  culti- 
vated and  thrive  well : near  the  capital  and  on  the  estates  of 
the  nobility’  the  mure  delicate  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and 
iio})s  sufilcicnt  fur  consumption  oiv  found  in  niu^t  gardens. 

There  ore  apples,  cherries,  and  various  sorts  of  plums;  but 
scarcely  any  pears  cxcent  the  wild  sort,  which  ia  pre.*crvc<l. 

There  is  an  abundance  othazel-nuts  ami  wild  berries;  melons 
and  water-melons  are  grown  in  the  o]>cn  fields.  Tlicrc  issonie 
wood  in  small  coppices  in  most  of  the  circles,  but  not  enough 
for  consumption  in  any,  and  all  must  at  least  impurt  timber 
for  building.  In  some  they  are  obliged  to  use  straw  and 
cowdung  for  fuel.  The  crown  forests  cover  an  area  of 
only  330  square  miles.  There  arc  few  beasts  of  the  chn^e 
in  these  woods,  hut  great  numbers  of  wolves  and  fixes, 
the  fur  of  which  is  of  inferior  quality,  llare.s,  bustards, 
partriilgcs.  and  <|uai!s  abound,  ^le  hreetling  uf  cuttle  i-i 
imlml  8ub:idiiir\’  to  agriculture,  hut  is  earned  on  very  ex- 
Icnsiwly.  I'hc  unr.'cs  are  uf  the  Russian  breed,  but  nearly 
c(|ual  to  those  of  the  Ukraine.  Horned  rattle  are  kept  in 
great  mimhcrs,  because  oxen  alone  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Numbers  of  cattle  are  fattened,  and  cows  are  ke|  t 
for  the  purposes  of  tho  dairy,  but  with  less  advantage  than 
might  be  done.  The  uliccp  are  of  the  Russian  brood,  ami 
their  wool  is  indificreut.  Merinos  do  not  thrive.  Tho 
inhabitants  ko(‘p  numbers  of  swine  and  domestic  ]>oultry;  I 

and  HO  munv  bees,  that  honey  and  wax  arc  articles  of  ex-  ' 

portation.  There  is  scarcely  any  fish.  The  luincraU  arc, 
some  iron  (of  which  no  use  is  made),  limestone,  Hints,  and 
saltpetre. 

Agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  arc  the  most  pm- 
fitublc  and  tho  chief  cmployincnts : very  few  hands  arc 
engaged  in  manufuclures.  Such  clothing  aslhccmmtryinan 
waiitft — shirts,  stockings  glovc-i,  and  caps,  are  uf  his  ow  n 
mnnufacturc.  He  often  makes  his  own  household  furiiiluro 
and  forming  implements,  and  builds  his  own  house;  so  that 
he  scarcely  needs  the  help  of  the  mechanics,  of  wlioin  liuwevor 
many  are  settled  in  the  villages,  who  make  articles  fur  : a]o 
and  frequent  the  fairs.  The  manufuetiues  arc  chiefly  in 
the  (owns,  the  most  industrious  of  which  arc  Kur>k  and 
Relgurxxl.  The  exports  consist  of  the  natural  productions 
of  tlie  country,  which  arc  mostly  sent  by  land  to  ibe  Volg;; 
and  thence  to  Petersburg.  1-atcly  attempts  have  been 
mode  to  scud  them  by  the  Sem  and  (be  Desmi  lu  Ode->u. 

Tho  population,  which  amounts  to  l,7Jt>.00(i,  cun-i<i5 
jKnrtly  of  (rreat,  partly  cf  Little  Russians  ; must  of  ilie  lat- 
ter eumo  into  the  province  in  the  Ifith  ccntuiy.  There  arc 
few  stranger*,  but  there  is  one  entire  village  of  gipsie%  and 
many  unsettled  families  of  that  people  who  lead  a nomadic 
life.  The  hi**ad  of  the  Greek  church  i*  the  undibisUou  uf 
Kursk  and  Belgorod,  whose  diocese  is  of  the  thiril  cla>.«,  and 
who  has  870  churches  under  him. 

KURSK,  the  capital  of  the  govenunent.  in  51“  43'  Cb" 

N.  lilt.  aiid36“  J7'  45''  E.  long.,  is  the  residence  of  the  mili- 
tary governor  uf  Kursk  and  Orel,  of  (ho  civil  governor  and 
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:\uthontic^  and  of  the  atrhbishop.  It  lies  on  tho  Tuskar, 
or  Tuskara,  uhure  it  is  juined  by  the  Kara,  at  the  foot  uf 
a lull  on  which  there  is  an  old  decayed  fortress.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  palisades,  the  old  rampart  having 
been  converted  into  walks  and  ^duns.  'HiC  Ktrects 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  they  are  paved.  There 
are  twelve  stone  and  four  wooden  churches,  two  con- 
vents, an  ecclesiasiical  seminary,  a gymnusiuin,  hospital, 
and  ether  public  buildings,  and  several  inanuraciorics.  The 
population  is  stated  a<  24.U00,  A very  great  annual  fair  is 
iield  on  a heath  at  Korcaja  Pustmja,  a village  in  the 
circle  of  Kursk,  alniut  1:2  miles  from  the  town,  which  is  at- 
tended even  by  merchants  from  Germany. 

KUSTKR.  *LUIX)LF,  born  in  1670,  at  Blomber^j  in 
^Vestphaiia,  studied  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  visited  various 
parts  of  Europe,  where  ho  became  connected  with  tbu  prin- 
cipal schuiarsof  his  age.  In  1696  he  publi>hc<l  a critical 
dissertation  un  the  history  of  Homer  and  his  works : * His* 
toriu  Critica  Horocri.  qua  do  scriplis  ejus  tarn  dupcrrlitis 
quum  uxtantibus,  spurtis  ac  genuinis;  de  fatis,  judiriis, 
studiisque  huminum  qua)  idem  pueta  per  omnia  so.‘ctda  ox- 
portusest;  necnon  de  rhapsodvs,  criticis,  oinnibusque  its 
qui  aliquam  in  illustrando  Humero,  tarn  priscis  mmm  nos- 
tns  smculis.  ojieram  jKisuerc,  agitur.'  F.  A.  \VollT  re- 
printed it  in  the  first  volume  uf  his  edition  of  Homer,  1 7b5. 
Kuster  went  afterwards  to  Utrecht,  where  he  remained  | 
some  years,  and  contributed  several  pa|>ers  to  the  ‘Thesaurus 
Antiquitutum  Romunarum’  of  Grmvius  and  to  the  ‘The- 
saurus .\nliquittttum  Grtccarum’ of  James  Grouovius.  Whde 
Ht  Utrecht,  he  also  published  a literary  journal  in  Latin: 
‘Bibliotheca  Libronun  Novorum.  cuUecta  a U Neocoro,  ab  ' 
Aprili.  anno  1697.  ad  Dceembrem,  1699,’  Neocorus  is  the  I 
Latinized  form  of  his  name,  which  Kuster  assumed  in  his  ' 
works  atronling  to  the  fosbiim  of  the  times.  In  the  vea'r 
17U0  he  repaired  to  Knglancl,  where  he  undertook  to  c^it  a 
new  edition  of  Suidas,  which  was  publislieil  at  Cambridge,  ’ 
3 vols.  fob.  1705.  In  1707  he  published  at  Ainsierdam  ^ 
the ‘Life  of  Pythagoras,’ by  larablichus;  and  in  1710  he  • 
pn^luctsl  an  e«lition  of  ArUluphanes.  with  the  Scholia.  ’ 
Jume.s  Gronovius  having  criticised  with  his  customary  bit-  | 
tenie*!'  and  ill  temper  Kustcr’s  ‘ Suidas,’  Kuster  replied  to  j 
him  in  his  ‘ Diatribe  Anti  Gronuviuna,  in  qua  editiu  Suida;  | 
defenditur.  itemque  baud  pauca  locu  Ilesychii  emendantur,  i 
t*t  denirjuc  quid  fuerit  grave  apud  vetcres  Romanos 
explicatur.  Accedit  Diatribe  do  verbo  cemo.'  Antslerrlam, 
I71'.2.  In  this  last  disscrtatioti  on  the  verb  ‘certio,’  Kuster 
gave  a specimen  of  a series  uf  observations  on  the  I«atin  lun- 
giiagc.  aoout  which  he  had  been  busy  for  years,  but  which  he 
left  incomplete  at  his  death,  litis  dUsortalion  also  Itnl  him  j 
into  a controversy  with  Perizonius.  About  1713  Kuster, 
being  then  at  Paris,  obtained  from  I^ouis  XIV.,  through  the  ; 
friendshipof  L’Abhi  Bignon,  a pension  of  20U0  IivTcs,and  was  | 
made  a member  ef  the  Academy  *»f  Inscriptions.  He  dic<l  i 
at  Paris  in  1716.  His  notes  on*  Hesychius,  which  he  left  i 
in  manuscript,  were  iuserteil  by  J.  Alberti  in  his  edition  of  j 
Ilcsychius,  2 vols.  fob,  1746.  Kuster  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  bis  time. 

KUTCH.  [Cutch;  HivntrsJTAN.] 

KUTEERA.  or  KATPR.\,  a kind  of  gum,  considered 
in  India  by  the  native  pructitioners  of  medicine  ti>  be  a 
good  substitute  for  Tragacanth.  Indeed,  they  consider  it 
to  bo  tho  true  Tragacanih,  which  is  described  by  Avicenna 
under  tho  name  ku*eera  in  the  original  Arabic,  while  the 
plant  which  yiebbs  it  is  named  Kettul,  and  its  gum  Ontga- 
cunthum.  The  Kuloera  gum  a goo<l  deal  nsemblo?'  Tniga- 
caiith  in  appearance,  but  docs  not  in  other  respecl.s  corre- 
spond with  that  gum.  according  to  the  experiments  which 
have  l)con  made  on  it  in  Europe.  It  has  been  de-cribed 
Ity  Martius  under  the  name  I^uipera{Phiirmak^tgni‘iiie,\i. 
33by,  which  Guibuurt  says  is  the  same  as  his  Gamme.  de  Hhh- 
iora.  Dr.  Ro.xburgh  slates  that  Sterculia  untts  'yields  a ; 
gum  not  unlike  Tragncanth,  and  has  been  sent  to  London  i 
as  such ; but  the  artists,  who  use  that  gum,  did  not  find  it  I 
answer.'  He  however  mentions  that  the  water  in  which 
he  kept  the  green  branches  fur  exnroinatiua  became  thick, 
lileg  a clear  glutinous  jelly,  while  the  bark  was  exceedingly  j 
astringent.  (H. p.  1 1 1.)  Dr.  Royle.  on  the  contrary,  | 
states  that  the  gum  called  Kuteera,  and  used  as  a sub-  , 
stilute  for  Tragacanth  in  north  western  India,  is  yieldeil 
by  Cockloirfjervium  Gmtyptum,  and  he  jtossesses  some  of ; 
tha  same  kind  of  gum  collected  by  Mr.  Malculmson  in 
Central  India,  accompanied  with  specimens  of  the  tree  { 
which  yielded  it.  This  is  identically  the  above-named  spe-  [ 
P.  Cq  No.  620. 


cics,  which  is  so  highly  ornamental  on  the  lower  mountains 
uf  India,  with  its  large  and  rich-coloured  yellow  (lowers. 

KUYP,  or  CUYP.  ALBERT,  was  the  son  and  disciple 
of  Jacob  Gerutze  Kuyp,  an  eminent  landsca(>c  painter  of 
U »rt,  and  a pupil  of  Abraham  Bloeniart.  Jacob  i,  works, 
clnelly  views  from  naUiru  in  the  environs  of  Ikjrt,  were 
highly  and  justly  valued,  an<I  his  memory  wa.s  hedd  in 
esteem  at  Don  for  liaving  fimnded  in  1642.  the  Academy  of 
Painting  of  St.  Luke  in  that  town,  in  conjunction  with  J. 
van  Has.>ie]t,  Corn.  Tegelborg,  and  J.  Grief.  His  son 
Albert  was  born  at  Durt  in  166t>.  Though  hU  father's  dis- 
ciple, his  manner  is  very  dilTerent.  and  he  cmbracetl  a 
greuier  variety  of  subjects.  • The  pictures  of  this  master.’ 
says  that  profound  critic  Dr.  Waagen,  ‘ are  the  most  splen- 
did proofs  that  the  charm  of  a work  of  art  lies  far  more  in  a 
piofourMl  and  pure  feeling  of  nature,  m the  knowledge  ami 
ma.sierly  u>e  of  the  means  of  representation  winch  art  sup- 
plies. thari  in  the  subject  itself;  fur  uilierwisc  huw  would  it 
W |Mi.s>ible  from  such  iDunuroiiou.s  natural  scenery  as  llol 
land  affords,  where  the  extensive  green  levels  lux*  broken 
only  by  single  tree*  and  ordinary  houses,  and  inlursected 
by  canals,  to  produce  such  attractive  variety  as  their  pie 
tures  offer?  How  could  it  happen  that  so  many  pictures, 
even  of  eminent  masters,  such  as  J.  Both  and  Pynakcr, 
who  represent  the  rich  and  varied  iici’nory  of  Italy,  liave  Ilsh 
IMiwer  to  touch  our  feelings  than  those  of  Kuyp,  Ruya- 
duul,  and  Hohbima?  In  clovution  uf  conceptiun,  knew- 
ledge  of  aerial  perspective,  with  the  grcaicit  glow  and 
warmth  of  the  serene  atmosphere.  Kuyp  stands  unrivalled, 
and  may  justly  be  called  the  Dutch  Claude.  In  the  iiu- 
jiasto,  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  execution,  he  greatly 
resembles  Rembrandt.’  Though  Kuyp  b reckoned  umung 
the  ratilo-painiers,  all  kinds  uf  which  he  reprcavnited  with 
e<|ual  truth  and  felicity,  he  likewiM*  painted  landscapes, 
properly  su  called,  and  sea-pieces.  He  excelled  in  every 
thing  that  he  attempted : and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
has  been  comparatively  Htlle  known  abroad.  Scarcedy  any- 
thing IS  known  of  the  circuraslances  of  his  life ; even  of  tho 
year  of  hw  death  wo  can  find  no  n;coril.  Kuyp’s  works  were 
so  low  in  value,  that  a beautiful  picture  uf  In-,  for  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  imid  .150  guineas,  was  bought  at  Hoorn,  hi 
Holland,  some  years  ago.  fur  one  shilling  English.  He  is  a 
great  favourite  in  England,  and  it  is  here  that  his  finest 
works  aro  found,  chietly  in  the  National,  Biulgcwotcr, 
Grosvonor,  and  Dulwich  Galleries,  in  the  collections  of  .Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Liird  Yarborough,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  hia  late  Majesty  Geuige  IV.,  and  the  late 
Sir  Abraham  Hume. 

KYANITK.  CYANITR,  DISTHENE.  SAPPARE, 
This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary 
form  a doubly  oblique  |irism.  Clcavaue  parnllol  to  the  faces 
of  the  primary  form.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  of  tho 
sharp  portions  sntiicient  to  scratch  glass.  Colour  white, 
yellow,  and  various  shades  of  blue  and  green.  Streak 
white.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly.  Transpurenl ; translucent. 
Specific  gravity  3*6. 

By  the  blow-pi|>e  infusible,  an«i  merely  becomes  white 
even  in  a very  strong  fire  ; with  borax  readily  dissolves  into 
a colourless  transparent  glass. 


Altai  y*i«  by 

Ati.a]  >*n«  by 
Alfui'llMML 

Silica  . . 

36*50 

. 34*33 

Alumina  . 

. 55*50 

. 61*69 

Lime 

0*50 

Oxide  of  iron 

. 2*75 

99*22 

Water  and  loss 

2*75 

100* 

Found  in  Switzerland,  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  alwi  in  North  and  South  America. 

KY'DI  A,  a genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  family  of  Bvtt- 
neriacem,  which  is  sometimes  calleil  Sterculiswcm.  The 
spei'ics  aro  only  two  in  number,  found  in  the  hilly  parts 
both  uf  Peninsular  and  Central  India,  u.s  well  as  all  along 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  mountains.  Tlio  genus  is  dis 
tinguished  by  its  monadul[>hous  slaincns,  having  the  tube 
split  about  ibe  middle  into  five  segments,  each  bearing  four 
anthers  fascicled  iogeihcr  at  the  apex.  The  trees  aie  mo- 
derate sized,  with  alteniate  five-nerved,  somewhat  five- 
lolled  leaves.  The  tlowor.s  are  white  and  panided.  K. 
cahjeina,  having  the  exterior  calyx  or  inviducel  four- 
leaved, and  larger  than  the  (letaU,  called  rfuM-puUedt  or 
VoL.  Xlil.— 2 L 
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four-lea vo«l.  bv  llio  nalirc?  of  Iiuliti.  Like  tne  BiTafor  pf'r-  j 
turn  of  the  Hiuiil)  to  which  it  be1on{3;<!>.  Ibis  ubountU 

in  a bland  murtlag«,  fur  which  ila  bark  is  employed  in  cla- 
nfyint;  sugar  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Guazuma  ulmi* 
fulia.  belonging  to  the  same  fhmity,  is  in  (he  West  Indies. 

Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  establishing  this  genus,  says.  * I have 
ventured  to  give  it  (Ims  above  name  in  memory  of  the  late 
Colonel  Robert  Kyd,of  Bengal,  whoi«e  attachment  to  botany 
and  horticulture  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  high  rank 


{ ho  held  m the  nrmy,  to  Itavo  more  liMsurc  lo  attend  to  !ils 
Ihvouhtc  study,  to  the  advam-umunl  of  every  object  which 
had  the  gi>od  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  view,  and  to  the 
establishhient  of  the  Hunoiablu  Ea^t  India  Company’s 
botanic  garden  at  Calcutta,  where  ho  was  particularly  atten* 
five  to  the  introduction  of  useful  plants,  and  to  their  beiug 
di.x|icrsud  over  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind in  general.’ 
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K.  page  170 

Kab)  let  [Algiers,  v»l.  i.,  p.  327] 
Kaempfer.  170 
Kirmprerio,  170 
kaffa,l70 

Kahira,  or  Cairo,  171 
Kabati  ( Probotcis  Moukey  ) 
[Nasahx] 

Kakuxene,  171 
Kalondar,  172 
Kalciidie  [Kalendar] 

Kali,  173 

Kalmucks  [Calmucki] 
Kalipc-iiee  I Aatelope,  vcd.  ii.,  p. 
M] 

K^lfiga  fcovemment),  173 
Kal&g.i  (towo),  173 
Kamichi  [Palam«^‘a;  Rallidai 

Hegcipixlitie] 

Kknt|H>n,  or  Campen,  173 
Kanitchstks.  174 
Kosilalur.  or  Cajulahar  [Af- 
ghanistan] 

Kangarw),  Kangouroo.  or  Kon- 
guron  [M.miipialiii] 

Kant.  Immanuel,  175 
Kantemir.  177 
Kaolin,  |77 
Karabagli  [(^rgia| 

Karamain,  177 
Karphiilite,  178 
Karphoaiderile,  178 
K^rlli  [Georgia] 

K^aan  [Canan] 

Kstmamlii  [Nepaul] 

Katli  [Hindustan,  vol.  xlL,  p. 

i»2t] 

Keatt.  John,  178 
Kee|n*r,  I.A*rd  [Lord  Keeper] 
Keighley  [Yorlwhiro] 

Kelp,  179 

Kulio  [Roxburghshire] 

Keiol>le,  179 
Kempit,  Thomsa  i,  179 
Kemptrn.  180 
Kendal  [Westmoreland] 

Keneh  [bgyptj 
Keoilworth  [Warwickehire] 
Kennel>erk  [Maine] 

Keonett,  While.  I8U 
Keimicutt,  BenjamiD,  180 
Kent,  181 
Kent,  William,  197 
Kent,  James,  197 
Kent's  Hole,  197 
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Kentucky.  197 
Kenron.Lord,  199 
K«ph  r,  John,  200 
Kerman  [Persia] 

Kvrmanshaw  [Persia] 

Kermes  Mineral.  202 
K«ro«ic>n.  202 
i Kerry.  202 

Kersey.  Kerseymefe  [Woollen 
M-tnufaei  uresj 
Kertsch  [Crimea] 

Kesteven  [Linoolothire] 

' Kestrel,  or  Ke«trii,  206 
KeS'vick  rCumberlaudJ 
Ketchup  [MufhrotinuJ 
Kettering  [Northamptonshire] 
Kitiipa  [Owls] 

KeufHT,  208 

Kevvi  [ Antelo]>«,  vol.  ii.,  p.  83] 
Kew  [&rr«y] 

Key,  ID  musir,  206 
Khahf  rCulipM 
KhairliddiB  [Barbaroasa,  Kair 
Kddiu] 

Khan,  207 
Khaya,  207 
Kheinnitfur,  207 
Kheraekiir,  207 
Kherson,  207 
Khorassaii  {Persia] 

Khosru  I.,  tl.,  208 
Kiorhta.  209 
Kidderoiinsler,  209 
Kidnapping,  209 
Kidneys,  210 
Kidneys,  Du>case*  of,  210 
Kiel,  210 
Kieii  L«xmg,  210 
Kieur  (government),  21 1 
Kiew  (town).  211 
Kilda.  St..  212 
Kildare  (county),  212 
Kildare  (diocese).  215 
Kdki-nny  (county  ),  216 
KUkeoDy  (city),  219 
Killala.221 
Kiilatoe.  221 
Kiliarniy.222 
Ktilaniey  Lakes  [Kerry] 

Kdlaa.  222 
KiiUnite,  222 
Killfenora,  222 
Xillincy,  222 
Kilmacduagh,  232 
Kilmarnock.  223 


Kdmore,  223 

Kimbultoii  [Huntiagdooihirt] 
Kimchi.  David,  223 
Kincanlincshire,  223 
King.  224 

Kmg.  William.  225 
K'h^  George’s  Sound,  225 
K'ltgftahers,  225 
King's  Comity,  233 
t King's  Evd  [Scrofula] 

King's  Lynn  [Lynu] 

King’s  Yellow,  216 
Kings,  Books  of,  236 
K'ngaclere,  236 
Kingston  [Jamaica] 
Kingslon'Oii-IluIl  [ilull] 
Kingston-on-Thames  [Surrey] 
Kinie  Acid,  2.37 
Kinkayoii  [Putio] 

Kino.  237 

Kinoslcmon  [Toituises] 
Kinrosa.  S38 
KinruBS-ahin>,  238 
Kinsale,  238 

Kiiityre,  or  Cautire  [Argyle- 
shire] 

Kinyxis  [Turtoiaesj 
KiiHisiuo  [Ja]ion] 

Kip|iis,  Andrew.  239 
Kircher,  .Athanavuiii,  240 
I Kirghit  [Tnrkistan] 

Ktrkaldy  [Fih’sh«reJ 
Kirkbv  Luntdaiv  fvVeatmora- 
land] 

Kirkcudbright,  Stewartry,  240 
Kirkcudbright  (town),  241 
Kirkdate.  241 
Kirkham  [ Lancashire] 

Kirk  Se»sions  [Scniuiic,  Kirk] 
Kirwan.  Richard,  241 
Kistna  [Iliudustau.  p.  209] 
Kitchen  Garden,  242 
Kile  [Falcunid«,Tol.x..p.l87j 
Kittiwake  [Lan'in] 

Kiva  [Turkistan] 

KisU  Irm&k,  244 
Klaprutb.  Martin  Henry,  344 
Kleenebok  [AAt«)op%  vol.  iL, 
p.  82J 

KMst  [^Germany  (Literature]!] 
KBps^rtiiger  [Antelope,  vol.  u., 

Klopstock,  244 
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1.  is  a liquid  formed  at  that  part  of  the  palate  whicli  is  sonants  before  the  / * os  m Latm,  toco,  a place,  hti,  a suit, 
near  the  teeth.  It  is  therefore  aHied  at  once  to  the  adjoin-  lato,  broad,  were  once  preretled  bv  it — thus,  utloco,  atlUi, 
ing  liquids  T and  n,  and  to  the  palato-denfal  consonants,  stlalo.  This  explains  how  tato  in  lAtin  is  the  participle  of 
The  various  forms  which  tho  letter  ha.s  assumed  may  be  toH.  It  must  once  hare  been  tlaio,  corresponding  to  the 
seen  in  Ai.phabkt.  The  interchanges  to  which  it  is  liable  Greek  forms  of  the  same  root,  viz.  rXi;>roc.  rX^-z^wv,  as  well  os 
are  as  follows : — Again  the  English  is  a corruption  from 

1.  L is  interchangeable  with  r.  Hence  from  the  Greek  the  word  glycn^rhisa,  sweet  root  To  this  head  perliaps 
or  raihcr  Latin  apoatolo,  cpistola,  the  French  bare  derived  belongs  tlic  Welsh  sound  of  words  beginning  with  It,  as  for 
a})Ottrc.  upotre } cpixlre,cpitre.  Again, in  Latin,  while  from  example  all  the  places  beginning  with  Llan,  which  is  pro- 
rir<i.  a stream,  rivali,  living  near  the  same  stream,  an<l  nounred  by  some  as  M/nn,  by  others  as y&zn.  Perhaps  Amu 
from  opiyi,  age,  aequali.  of  the  same  age,  are  derived;  yet  and  flannel  are  kindred  words. 

jxij'uto  and  jamHia  lead  to  the  adjectives  poputari,  Jtvni'  8.  L is  very  apt  to  appear  in  a root,  sometimes  before  a 
liuri,  belonging  to  the  same  people,  or  (ho  same  family,  vowel,  sometimes  after  one,  as  in  the  Greek  words  caXt  or 
These  last  words  it  will  be  observed  already  possessed  an  /.  rXi;,  jdnX  or  jdXif,  &cc.  Where  this  slipping  occurs  after  a 
In  the  same  way  the  well  known  town  on  the  African  coast  sound  like  k,  the  I is  apt  to  be  converted  into  an  r.  Thus 
has  been  called  at  different  limes  Algv^rs  and  Argrl.  The  the  Greek  «ffXni,  poke,  is  in  Latin  *cr«-ten  (compare  the 
S|ianish  coronet  rurre>pon«Ls  to  our  cttlonel.  Caralis,  in  phrase  senUnri  ignem,  to  poke  the  dro).  So  icaXvirrw  mid 
Sardinia,  is  now  Cagliari.  Salamanca  was  called  in  antient  Kpvirua  are  of  the  same  origin ; <rctXo(  and  the  I.,atin  crus, 
times  Salinantica  and  Hcrmandica.  «Ko\o-p  and  crux;  celeber  and  errber. 

2.  L with  n,  as  Btfcitm  (unis),  Barrelma;  Busrino,  LA,  in  music,  the  name  given  in  England.  Italy,  and 
BoitssHhm  ; Bononia,  Br^ogna  or  Buulogne,  Nebrissa,  France,  to  the  sixth  of  the  syllables  used  in  solmtzation 
Lcfitira;  rvn'futtv  fium  wi/i/  or  irXtv/xwv,  I.Ait.  pulmo;  [Solmization],  and  by  the  two  latter  countries  to  the  note 
fh'nus  and  hetlus  in  Latin,  ^icrurrof  and  /hXriirroc  in  Greek ; called  a by  the  Gennans  and  English. 

Xirpnv,  nitrum;  anima  iw  Lat.,  Ital.  «/mu.  LAAI.AND,  LALAND,  or  LOLLAND,  a bishopric  of 

3.  L with  d.  as  Sl.Aegidius ; St-  Giles;  gridiron,  mean-  the  kmgilom  of  Denmark,  comprises  the  islands  of  Ijuiland 

ing  grill-iron;  and  tho  English  title  admiral  is  derived  and  Kalstcr.  the  united  area  of  which  is  C6U  square  miles, 
from  the  Spanish  almtrunte.  But  see  D,  No.  4.  L is  also  and  the  population  6*1,000.  The  island  of  Lanland  is  si- 
interchangeable  with  1.  (See  T.)  tuated  in  the  Baltic,  between  54*  39' and  54*  57'  N.lat.,  and 

4.  LI  in  the  middle  of  words  with  li.  Examples  of  this  10”  56'  and  M*  5u'  E.  long.:  its  length  from  west  to  east  is 
are  abundant  In  the  Franch  pronunciation  of  the  / mouilU.  about  60  miles,  its  breadth  20  miles,  aniFits  area  is  460 
Hence  from  the  French  hillardt  is  derived  without  much  \ square  miles.  The  population,  which  is  about  45,000  in- 
aheration  of  sound  the  English  billiards.  It  is  somewhat  ' habitants,  is  less  than  the  island,  which  is  cxlremelv  fertile, 
strange  that  the  English  name  Fr7//er«  and  the  French  might  support ; but  the  climate  is  unhealthy  and  llic  water 
Villurs,  which  oro  no  doubt  of  the  same  origin,  should  be  baa.  The  country  is  low,  Hat,  and  has  much  marsh  ground, 
pronounced  so  perversely  that  the  drst  writer  an  land  omits  The  soil,  as  already  observed,  is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
to  sound  it,  the  second  gives  an  t to  to  the  ear  and  none  to  all  kinds  of  corn,  pulse,  flax,  hops,  potatoes,  fruit,  timber,  &c. 
the  sight.  This  chango  prevails  between  the  Greek  and  for  exportation.  The  inhabitants  have  great  numbers  uf 
I^itin  languages,  ^XXo  and  folio,  a leaf ; aXXo  and  alio,  homcii  cattle,  :.nd  fish  are  very  abundant.  There  are  four 
other;  '<i>A  and  xu/i. leap.  F.ven in  the  Greek  itself  ftaXXov  towns  m the  island:  Mariboe,  situated  on  a lake,  which, 
must  be  a corruption.  a5BMii]u;n  would  rtHjuire  poXa,  ^mXjov,  though  it  has  nut  1000  inhabitants,  is  coiiKidered  as  the 
fiaXurra.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  capi;a! ; Naskow,  with  2000  inhabitants,  which  has  a good 
double  I in  this  word  the  -<>utnc  sound  as  the  French  now  do.  harbour  and  considerable  trade;  Nyestedt,  with  8U0  inha- 
On  any  other  principle  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  ibccir-  bilants,  who  follow  the  seal  fishery;  and  Rodbyc,  with  900 
cumflex  accent,  which  is  only  placed  on  llublcs  terminating  inhabitants,  on  a bay  with  many  small  islands,  from  which 
in  a vowel.  It  would  perhaps  nut  bo  wrong  to  write  cki'XXo  is  the  passage  to  Pemern  and  to  Heiligeiihafen  in  Hol- 
rathcr  than  <rc6Xo.  corresponding  to  tho  Latin  spolio.  a skin  stein. 

or  covering.  With  these  forms  tuay  be  coronared  3/<i//orca,  LABARRAQUE’S  DISINFECTTING  LIQUIDS, 
pronounct^  Mayorca,  the  Spanish  name  for  Afqjorca.  Lastly,  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  of  chloride  of  soda.  [Fu- 
the  Portugueso  write  Ih  with  tho  same  sound.  mioationJ 

5.  Z,  disappearing.  Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  Italian  in-  LA'BEO  (Cuvier),  a genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  (he 

lerchangc  of  pi.  cl,  fi,  wiUi  pi,  chi,  fi ; a.s  from  plena,  full,  Cyprinidic.  The  species  of  this  genus  resemble  the  (rue 
; ieno ; piano,  flat  or  low.  jdano  : Placentia,  Piacenza ; clavi,  caqis  in  having  the  dorsal  fin  lone,  but  they  do  not  possess 
a key.  cAiiwe ; cluro,  bright,  chiaro ; clamare.  to  call,  ehia-  the  strong  spine  of  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins.  The  lips  are 
mare;  und/t/r,  a flower,  a wavc,yIoffo  ,*  Plo-  very  thick  and  fleshy,  and  more  or  less  crenulaied.  There 

rentiii,  once  Fiorenza,  now  Firenze,  the  existing  name  of  are  no  cirri.  An  illustration  of  this  genu*  will  be  found  m 
Florence.  the  Cyj>rintis  Nihtieus  of  Gcoffn>y  St.  Hilaire.  (See 

This  loes  of  an  I after  a consonant  apjicars  in  other  Ian-  Poissons  dii  Nil,  pi.  xi.,  f.  2.)  The  Cyprinus  Jimbriatus  of 
guages.  The  Gorman to  fly,  has  fur  Its  chief  element  Bloch,  Schn..  p.  441.  sp.  24,  and  the  ryf/rinus 

/lug,  corresponding  to  the  t>itinyuyg'.  In  the  same  language  of  Lesueur.  ah»  belong  to  the  genus  Labeo,  which  na.s  no 
/lieftern  and  fisj  em  both  mean  to  whisper ; and  rcprc>(entative  in  the  Enropean  seaa. 

,/ff/icA  both  mean  a wing  ; WmiCn  corresponds  to  the  Eng-  L.ABEO,  C‘.  .ANTTSTIUS.  [Justiwian’s  Lbgisla- 

li.sh  worils  blink  and  wink.  The  word  drefach,  threefold,  is  Tio?j.] 

derived  from  drn  and  Jlach,  Again  the  Greek  »’w»'o  and  LA'BIA.  [FoRPicnLin.*.] 

the  Latin  somno,  sop^tr,  have  for  the  radical  syllable.  L.ABIA'T/E.  [Lamiacb*.] 

In  the  Gothic  in-suepp-an,  the  same  root  has  the  form  suep,  LA6IDOURA.  [Forpiculida.] 

but  ill  German  schlaf,  and  in  English  sleeo.  Lastly,  tlie  LA'BIDUS.  [MuTtLLlD.«.] 

Latin  cAiud,  shut,  and  Wort,  key  (words  of  thesame  origin,  LABIENUS.  [C.esar.] 

as  is  proved  by  the  various  forms  of  suari,  sweet),  appear  in  LARLAB,  a name,  it  is  said,  of  E^ptian  origin,  which 

German  in  tKc  form  schluss,  atvi  in  Engluh  sa  shii  and  hat  been  adopte<l  by  botanists  to  designate  a genua  of  Pa- 
koy.  pilionaceou*  Legtiminosee  of  the  tribe  Fhoscolose.  This 

6.  L with  u,  particularly  after  an  a.  Alfidena,  a town,  or  peniit.  like  Dolichos,  from  whicli  it  has  been  separated,  is  a 
Aufidtma;  iX<i)^<Twit,  pity  (used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  twisting  dimber  with  leaves  composed  of  three  large 
•ignify  charitable  giftsX  Ital.  limosina,  F'r.  aumbne,  Eng.  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  in' racemes,  and  either  white  or 
(dms  : Lat.  aUari,  an  altar,  Fr.  nutel;  Lnl.  alifp/i-uno,  IihI.  purple-culmired.  The  legumes  arc  large,  i^cimitar-shapcd, 
alcuff'h  Fr.  iiucun : LaI- ulna,  Kr.  aune.  The  F'ronch  almi  Hat,  and  compressed,  tubercniarly  muricated  along  the 
contract  the  pronoun  and  aiticle  d le,  li  les,  to  »iu  and  aux.  sutures,  and  having  the  see<ls  separated  fhmi  *<i.e  another 

7.  Many  words  beginning  with  an  I once  liad  otlier  con-  by  transverse  partitions.  It  is  on  account  of  itiese  seeds 
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«ucl  lc|»t»mcs  that  itie  specie*  are  valued  and  cultivated  in 
hut  couKtricft  such  as  India,  Ei;ypt,  and  the  West  India 
Istumlv  an  well  os  in  China.  In  Indian  Lahlab  rulgans 
and  euJlraiui  are  cliielly  cultivated  in  the  rainy  sea.mm  in 
purticno.  and  may  be  considered  the  analogues  uf  the  French 
and  kidnev  W-ans  of  European  gardens. 

LAUOR.\TORY,  the  room  in  whiidi  chemical  o)>era* 
lions  are  performed.  The  requisites  fur  the  prui>er  arrange* 
men!  of  and  the  necessary  instruments  a laboratory 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Professor  Faraday's 'Chemical 
Manipulation.' 

EAllOKDE.  JEAN-BENJAMIN,  a voluminous  writer 
on  the  history  of  music,  who  evinces  extensive  knowledge 
and  more  industry  than  method,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  17.34, 
ol'anch  family,  and  reccivwl  a most  liberal  cnlucation,  in- 
cluding miisic,  which  he  studied  under  the  cclebratod  Ra- 
meau. Ho  was  intended  for  the  financial  department  uf 
government,  but  hi«  inclination  prompted  him  to  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  gay  court  of  l>iuis  XV.,  to  whom  ho  was 
ap|K»inteil  premier  valei  de  chnmhre,  and  soon  becoming 
the  favtmritc  and  confidant  of  that  prince,  was,  as  a matter 
of  course,  led  into  great  extravagance  and  dissipation.  But 
a passion  for  music-,  which  by  some  sour  moralists  of  the 
hist  age  was  snpposctl  to  betray  men  of  leisure  into  in- 
jnrions  habits,  saved  him  from  much  of  the  e%il  that  most 
likely  would  otherwise  have  ensued  from  his  connection 
Wit  It  a profligate  monarch  and  a vicious  <’ourt : he  composed 
several  operas,  and  ihese,  though  possessing  little  merit, 
proveil  successful,  and  occupied  time  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  havo  been  devoted  to  less  innocent  pleasures. 
On  tho  death  of  Louis,  in  1774,  M.  Laborde  resigned  his 
office,  married,  and  entered  into  a life  of  comparative  tran< 
quillily.  He  U'caniu  one  of  the  fermiert-genhauxs  devoted 
his  spare  hours  to  study,  and,  in  I7b<),  published  his  ' Essui 
bur  la  Musique  .Ancieniie  et  Modemc,'  m four  4to.  volumes, 
a splendid  works  gut  up  at  va.Ht  expense,  embellished  by  a 
great  number  uf  remarkably  wcll-exocuted  engravings,  and 
lilustrateil  by  numerous  examples  of  French  national  music 
in  varioa'i  forms.  This  contains  an  abundance  of  informa- 
tirm,  drawn  with  great  lalwur  from  authentic  sources,  and 
though  oxhibiling  occasional  prejudices,  and  ko  desultory 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  ciililled  a CoIIuctiun  of  Essavs, 
rather  than  an  Es^ay,  yet  it  “has  supplied  with  facts  and 
malcriaU  wriiors— some  of  them  of  no  moan  reputation — 
who  have  nut  hud  the  candour  to  acknowicilge  the  slightest 
obligation. 

The  French  revolution  brought  in  its  train  the  ruin  of 
M.  I-ahotxle.  .A  farmer -general  could  expect  no  favor 

'Vmn  those  whom  the  now  onler  of  things  nad  placuil  in 
uwer;  he  therefore  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  lived 
uncealcd,  till  an  unlucky  indiscretion  of  a {lerson  inti- 
milely  connected  with  him  made  his  retreat  known.  He 
was  conveyed  to  Paris  and  committed  to  prison,  where  he 
might  have  remained,  among  others,  till  one  of  those 
changes  in  the  government  to  which  so  many  owe<l  their 
lives  bad  liberated  him ; but  imprudently,  and  against  the 
advice  of  his  fricnAs  he  pressed  for  trial,  was  rundemnefl, 
and  perished  on  the  scaffold  on  the  ‘2Uth  of  July,  1794,  just 
five  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  his  sanguinary 
colleagues. 

The  great  pecuniary  resources  of  M.  I.aiburde.  together 
with  his  activity  and  indcfatigablo  industry,  enabled  him 
to  publish,  in  a sumptuous  manner,  many  original  works; 
also  some  translations  from  the  Rngli.sh.  Among  tho  former 
are:  an  'Essai  sur  I'Histoirc  Cliruiiologiquc  dc  plus  dc 
ho  Peuplim  de  VAntiquilc,’  2 vols.,  in  4lo. ; a * Description 
g^m  rale  ot  pnriicuhere  dc  la  France,’ in  folio;  and ‘Ta- 
bleaux Tojwgraphiques.  Geographiques,  HisloHqucs,  fcc., 
dc  la  Suisse,'  4 vols.,  in  folio. 

LABOUR.  HVaom;  Wbalth.] 

LABOUR.  PAYS  DE.  [Basqubs,  Paysdks;  GlrYKV^fK 
and  Gascoonk.] 

LABRADOR.  [Hudson’s  Bav.1 

LAHRADORITE,  LABRADOR  FELSPAR,  occurs  in 
rolletl  or  imbedded  crystalline  masses.  Cleavage  pa^lol 
to  the  planes  of  a dou'bly-oblique  prUm  ; fracture  uneven, 
conchoidal;  hardness  3*5  to  6*5,  scratches  plwisphale  uf 
lime,  and  ia  scratched  hy  quartz  ; colour  white,  grey ; 
richly  iridescent;  lustre  vitreous;  translucent;  specific 
gravity  2*09  to  2*76. 

^Mieii  powdered  and  boated  in  muriatic  arid  it  gelati- 
nizes; on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  acorn- 
, act  gl'iss  with  a brilUaiit  fracture. 


Found  on  the  coast  of  I.Abrador : and  in  Devonshire  im 
bedded  in  a trap  rock.  It  is  probably  a variety  of  Albite. 
Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Labrador-^ 
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L.ABRAX  (Cuvier),  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Acan- 
thoplerygii  and  family  Purcidee.  The  fishes  of  this  genus 
ore  closely  allied  to  the  true  Perches,  but  may  be  distin-. 
guisbed  by  the  opercular  bones  being  covered  with  scales, 
the  absence  of  denticulations  on  the  suborbital  anil  intcr- 
opereular  bones,  the  operculum  being  terminated  by  two 
spines,  and  likewise  by  the  tongue  being  almost  entirely 
covered  with  minute  and  closely  set  teeth.  Tlrero  are 
two  dorsal  fins. 

Tile  Laltrax  lupivt  (Cuvier),  a fish  commonly  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  the  Batse,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Sea-dace,  is  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  ; its  flevh 
'being  excellent  food,  it  has  been  long  known,  and  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Lupus,  and  by  the  Greeks  Laltrax. 

The  nuitse  ia  not  unfroqucntly  met  with  on  our  own 
shores : it  is  generally  from  about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  but  sometimes  attains  a much  larger  size.  Tlic 
upper  parts  of  the  bead  and  body  are  dusky-blue,  passing 
into  sitrery-whilc  on  the  sides  and  belly ; the  fins  are  pale- 
brown.  In  form  it  very  much  resembles  the  perch,  and, 
like  that  fish,  it  has  two  distinct  dorsal  fins,  the  rays  of  the 
first  being  spinoii>,  and  those  of  the  second  being  flexible 
the  scales  are  of  iniMlemtc  size. 

The  Jineh  ftih  or  Strij  ed  Hattie  of  the  United  States  (Z<i- 
brax  liufatus  uf  Cuvier  and  Valcnc.)  also  belongs  to  the 
present  genus,  anil  indeed  very  closely  resembles  the  L. 
lupus  ill  form,  but  attains  a larger  size,  and  is  adorned  with 
■seven  or  eight  longitudmnl  black  lines  on  a silvcry-grouiid 
colour.  Tliere  is  also  a second  American  s{>ecies  of  Basse, 
the  Labrax  murronalus  of  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  which 
differs  from  the  former  in  having  no  black  lines  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  in  being  of  a smaller  size  and  deeper  and 
shorter  form. 


H<«d  or  l,abna  Lupus. 


LATIRIT)^  rLabroTdes,  Cuvier),  according  to  Cuviers 
* Rr-gno  Animal,'  a family  of  fishes  of  the  order.  Acantho- 
plerygii.  The  fishes  belonging  to  tins  family  are  of  an 
oblong  form,  covered  with  whales,  usually  of  large  size, 
formud  of  simple  lamimr,  and  with  the  external  or  posterior 
margin  smmtli : they  havo  a single  dorsal  Hn  supported  m 
front  hy  spinous  rays,  each  of  which  is  gt>neraliy  furnished 
with  a membranous  appendage ; the  Jaws  are  covered  by 
thick  fleshy  lips;  two  up;K-r  nliaryngoaU  arc  atiaihud  to 
tho  cranium,  and.  together  with  a large  lower  plinrungea], 
are  armed  with  teeth,  which  are  large  and  rounded,  souit^- 
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times  poinletl  or  laminatcil,  ami  generally  very  strong.  The 
imcsimal  canal  U without  coica,  or  when  these  uppcn* 
dat'os  are  present  they  are  of  small  size,  and  there  is  a 
simple  and  strong  natatory  bladder.  The  following  genera 
are  contained  in  this  family : — Labrus  prop  r,  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are— opercula  and  preopercula  without 
spines  or  dentations;  cheek  and  operculum  covered  with 
srales;  lateral  line  straight,  or  nearly  so.  Of  (his  genus, 
Iho  species  of  which  arc  cniled  Wrasses,  we  Have  several 
exanmlcs  on  the  British  coa.st.  The  Ballan  Wrasse  (LoZrrua 
inaculatxtty  Bloch),  is  not  uufrequcntly  met  with  on  various 


The  DrIIaii  Wr«Me.  (Lebriti  mnculAUu.) 


parts  of  our  ctiast ; it  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  of  a ro«l 
colour  above,  pale  orange  bcneaili,  atul  adorned  with  bluish 
green  oval  spots ; the  fins  and  tail  are  green,  with  a few 
retl  .‘pots,  the  dorsal  fin  is  spotted  at  the  base.  The  length 
of  the  head  compared  to  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  is  as 
one  to  four,  and  the  depth  of  the  luidyis  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  head.  The  fin-rays  arc,  dorsal.  20  1 1 : peclorol,  Jo : 

ventral,  I + 5 ; anal,  3 + 9 ; caudal,  13.  Besides  this  species 
we  have  the  Gret!H-#freaked  Wrasse  (/rfiferw# the 
Hlue--«tripc<l  Wrasse  (Lahrus  variegatw^  Gmel..  Linn.j, 
Iho  Sea- wife  {Lahrus  vetula,  Bloch),  the  Red  Wrasse 
{Labrm  rcir«^«»,  Bloch),  the  Comber  Wrasse  [Lnbrut 
fynher,  Gmel , Linn.),  all  of  which  are  described  in  Mr. 
^ arreU’s  ‘ History  of  Hrilish  Fishes.’ 

Genus  CheilirtM,  Lac6p.— The  species  of  ibis  genus 
differ  only  from  the  Iriic  L^bri  in  having  the  lateral  line 
interrupted  opposite  the  end  of  the  dorsal  fin.  and  com- 
menciue  again  a little  below  the  break.  The  scales  on  the 
tail  are  large,  and  extend  on  the  fin.  These  fishes  iuliabil 
the  Imli.an  Ocean,  and  are  very  beautiful  in  colouring. 

Genus  Lacknijliiimus,C\i\.,mcs  be  thus  characlerizcsl:— 
anterior  Spines  of  ihe  dorsal  fin-with  long  fiexible  filaments; 
pharyngeals  furnished  with  a villous  membrane,  with 
rounded  flat  teeth  on  the  hinder  part.  The  known  species 
are  from  America. 

Genus  Cuvier,  i.'i  distinguished  from  Labrus  proper 
by  the  head  being  entirely  smooth  and  without  scides,  and 
the  lateral  line  being  suddenly  bent  opposite  the  end  of 
tile  dorsal  fin. 

Julis  MeJUerranea,  Risso  (JuUs  vulgaris,  Cuvier),  the 
Rainbow  Wrasse,  has  been  caught  off  the  British  coast ; but 


't  appears  hero  to  be  scarce,  though  swell  known  fish  in 
he  Mediterranean.  It  is  of  a slender  and  elonjrated  form, 
nd  remarkable  for  the  elegant  distribution  of  its  colours, 
which  change  a^’rording  to  the  light  and  position  : on  each 
side  of  the  body  is  a broad  dentated  stripe,  extending  from 
tin*  head  nearly  to  the  tail,  of  a silvery  and  fulvous  colour. 
Tbefm  rays  are:— dorsal.  9 -f  13  ; anal,  2 13:  caudal,  J3; 

l*ectoral,  12 ; and  ventral,  I + 5.  A specimen  describoil  by 
I>miivan,  which  exceeded  seven  inches  in  length,  was  caught 
oil  the  coa.Hi  of  Cornwall;  and  is  the  only  recorded  instance 
of  (he  occurrence  of  ihe  species  on  the  British  coast. 

Tlio  species  of  the  genus  Anantpses  of  Cuvier  differ  from 
those  of  the  genus  Julia  in  having  two  flat  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  which  project  and  curve  outwards. 

The  genus  C’^itabrus  of  Cuvier  has  the  genera)  cha- 
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racters  of  Labrus  proper,  but  the  margin  of  the  preoparcu- 
lum  1,  dflilaleil. 

Cr/milalma  Tinea,  Fleui.,  called  Ihe  ‘Gilt-head,’  • Connor, 
&o..  M found  on  many  paru  of  our  cnoat.  and  indeed  is  uue 


Tli«  GiIl.hMd.  (CreniUboii  tiocM,) 

of  the  commonest  species  of  the  family  Labride  we  possess 
It  IS  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length ; the  upper  parts  are 
marked  witli  alternate  red  and  bluish  longitudinal  lines  ’ 
below  the  lateral  lino  the  colour  is  bluish-green,  spotted 
with  dull  red ; head  brownish-red,  with  undulating  lines  of 
m azure-blue  colour;  dorsal,  caudal,  and  ventral  fins, 
bluish-green,  Slotted,  and  lined  with  red:  pectorals  pale 
and  immaculate;  greatest  depih  of  the  body  very  nearly 
uDc-third  of  the  entire  length. 

The  works  on  British  fishes  contain  three  other  species 
of  the  jwsent  genus.  The  Goldsinny  (Crenilabrua  comu- 
RisM),  the  Gibbous  Wrasse  (Cretiilabrua  eibbtis, 
Hera.),  and  the  Scale  rayed  Wraa.se  (Crenilabrua  iuaetta 
Yarrell), 

In  tliu  genus  Coricua,  Cuvier,  we  find  the  same  characters 
as  in  Creni/abrua;  but  the  mouth  is  protractile,  though  not 
quite  m so  great  a degree  os  in  the  next  genus,  Etnbulua 
(Cuvier),  where  the  species  have  the  power  of  extonoiiig  cho 
moiiih  lo  a great  degree : in  the  fishes  of  the  last-mentioned 
genus  tho  head  andbudyare  covered  with  large  scales,  which 
exUmil  both  on  the  caudal  and  anal  fins  ; the  lateral  line  is 
interrupted  ami  there  are  two  long  conical  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
behind  which  the  teeth  are  comparaiively  small  and  blunt. 
The  otil?  species  known  (Epibulw  in^diaior)  inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Cleptictu  (Cuvier),  which  is  tho  next  genus 
in  succession,  has  for  its  distinguishing  characters— the 
snout  small  and  cylindrical.  whi<%  may  be  suddenly  pro- 
truded like  that  of  Epibulus,  but  which  is  not  so  long  as 
the  head:  the  teeth  are  minute,  the  body  oblong,  and  the 
head  obtuse ; the  lateral  lino  is  continuous,  and  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fius  are  almost  entirely  enveloped  by  scales.  But 
one  species  is  known  (the  C.  genizara,  Cuv.),  and  this  is 
from  the  Antilles. 

In  tho  genus  Gomphoaua  (Lacdpdde),  the  muzzle  is  re- 
markably long  and  slender,  owing  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  maxillary  bones ; the  head  is  smooth,  os  in  Julia.  The 
species  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean. 

C^mphosus  viridis,  Bennett,*  is  found  off  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  of  a dark  groen  colour;  the  pectoral  fin  is 
marked  with  a black  streak. 


ComphwBi  riridlA 


XyncAthya  (Cuvier).— The  fishes  of  this  genus  arc  of  a 
cornprossed  form,  and  have  the  profile  of  the  head  high 
and  nearly  vertical:  tho  b^ly  is  covered  with  large  scales; 
the  lateral  line  is  interrupted  ; the  jaws  are  furnished  with 
a range  of  conical  teeth,  of  which  those  in  the  centre  aru 
Uio  longest;  the  pharynx  is  beset  with  hemispherical  teeth. 
The  compressed  form  and  almost  vertical  profile  of  the 
head  causc<l  the  older  authors  to  arrange  these  fishes  with 
the  Coryphomm.  Tho  Xyrickthya  noiuicula  iCoryphrma 
ntyvacula,  I*),  or  Razor-fish  of  the  Mediicmmean'.  affonU 
an  example  of  this  genus  r it  is  of  a red  colour,  irregularly 
striped  with  blue. 

^ • Se*  Branrtt’*  • ruhes  «f  C<y)uu.* 
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Genui  C/fromh,  Cuvier — With  tho  thick  lips,  protractile 
intcrmaxillurius  pharan^cal  bunes,  filaments  to  the  dorsal 
spines,  and  the  geneml  ap}H.‘arat>ce  of  a Lahrus,  these 
have  the  teeth  m both  jawsand  on  the  pha>aii|,'ea}s  slender 
and  thickly  set,  or,  a>Ciiiier  de^crdH.•s  them,  en  cardes,  but 
in  front  of  these  there  is  a raimo  of  conical  teeth.  The 
reriical  hns  a/e  fdamentuu''.  The  ventral  fins  are  ofleii 
prdlii!)t»cd  into  lung  fUatneftls.  Tlie  lateral  line  is  inter- 
rupted. A small  specie^  of  this  genus,  which  is  of  a chesnut- 
hrowii  colour,  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean ; it  is  the 
Sf'untu  chromii,  Lin.'  amithur  b|ircius  is  found  in  the 
Nfie.  tho  LabruH  uil'jticw,  Has8c|s.fi£c.  The  genus  Cyc/i/u 
(Hio4*h.  Schn.)  differs  from  CliromU  in  having  the  body 
mote  olongatL'd,  and  in  having  tho  whole  of  the  teeth  ver)' 
slender  and  thickly  set.  hku  the  pile  on  velvet,  and  forming 
a broad  band:  it  contains  mimurous  species.  The  genus 
Pseljopt  (Cuvier)  differs  from  Chrorais  m having  tho  head 
eomprcssed,  the  eves  placed  near  to  each  other,  and  Ihu 
ventral  dns  much  elongated. 

Mitl<iranthuf,  Cuvier. — In  this  genus  there  are  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  Lnbrns  ; the  maxillary  teeth  arc  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  pharyiiROid  teeth  are  en  carde,  as  in 
ChrtftniM.  The  body  is  elongatinl,  the  lateral  lino  conti- 
nuous, the  operculum  is  produ<od  posienorly  into  a little 
spine,  and  the  long  dorsal  ftn  ha-s  but  a small  numlKT  of 
slender  and  doxihic  spines  in  front.  One  species  is  found 
in  the  .\ntilles,  which  is  of  a yellowish  colour  with  irregular 
transverse  violet  stripes  imcl  has  a cresceiit-shapcd  tail:  it 
is  tho  Ctiiyph^etiKt  i)l uunfri  of  Lac^pede. 

Genus  S>'arus,  tanik-The  species  of  this  genus,  com - 
iQunly  known  by  the  name  of  Parrot  fishys,  are  reraiirkable 
for  the  convex  and  ruundcrl  firm  of  the  jaws,  which  are 
beset  with  several  senes  of  scale-hke  tcelb,  which  are  m> 
soldered  together,  that  they  usually  appear  to  form  suliil 
mo-v^us  of  enamel : theve  teeth  succeed  each  other  from  be- 
hind forwards;  tbo-o  at  the  ba.«c,  being  the  most  recent  in 
formation, in  time  roplace  the-e  above,  and  ilium.tcives  forui 
tho  cutting  edge.  When  oUvo,  iho  Heshy  lips  nearly  coier  the 
teeth,  in  general  form  and  in  tho  large  scales  with  which 
the  body  is  covered  the  I^arroi-ti.shes  rusemble  the  true  La- 
bri ; their  pharyngeals,  like  thorn,  are  turnished  with  U'eth, 
but  they  consist  of  transverse  laminso. 


Heart  ot  a Searui ; auit  tW  jiiWK  rubiml  »tt*. 


lluntu  fishes  am  chiefly  confined  to  the  seas  of  hot  climates, 
and  are  of  \ery  hnUianl  colours,  which  lu'tt  circumstance, 
combined  with  a fkneied  resemblance  between  the  month 
and  beak  of  a parrot,  has  given  ri.se  to  the  name  of  Par- 
i.»l  rislii's.  Some  of  them  have  a crosce;it  shaped  tail,  and 
nf  these  there  are  n few  in  winch  the  firehead  is  very  gib- 
If^ius ; in  others,  the  tall  is  truncated.  Cuvier  has  sepa- 
rated from  the  Parrot-fishes  under  the  generic  tianie  CtU- 
Undon,  those  si^ecies  in  wliich  the  lateral  teeth  of  the  upper 
iaw  are  srjuare  and  iHunic*!.  and  in  which  there  is  an  inte- 
rior range  of  much  smaller  1t*oth  in  the  same  jaw ; and 
hwlly.  M.  Cuvier  has  vsiablished  the  genus  (Jdar  for  the 
reception  of  those  Labroid  fi.»hcs  which  approach  the  genus 
f.fibriis  in  having  the  lips  thick  and  llcshy.  and  the  lateral 
line Ciintinuous. and  thtMawscuinposed  like  thoscof  Sciirw*. 
but  which  are  however  flat  and  not  gibbous. and  are  covered 
by  tho  bps : the  pharvngeal  teeth  are  as  in  I.oibrus.  The 
Scuru*  puflttx  of  Blcich  fSchnoider)  belongs  to  this  genus ; 
the  :'»h  IS  found  oft  the  coast  of  New  Zealaixt  is  of  a blackish 
brown  colmr,  and  furnir-hi-d  with  small  scales. 
lAHHOIOKS.  [Lahuidji.] 

L\BRUS.  (LvHBiD.ft.j 
L\  HRUYRHK.  [BReYruK.  La.] 

L.^RUKNUM,  the  comimm  iioiiieof llic  Kuropean  trciw 
nuitie<l  by  botanists  C>luu,s  .alpinus  and  C.  labumuin.  It 
^ a native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  is  well  known  in 


ganlons  for  the  beauty  of  its  pendulous  racemes  of  beaut  ifn 
yellow  flowers.  The  soctU  of  Laburnum  contain  a piusonmis 
substance  called  Cyll^ule;  and  the  woo<!.  which  is  olive- 
green.  hard,  and  compact,  is  occasionally  used  by  the  turner 
for  <irnnmenml  purposes. 

LABYRINTH.  [Cretk;  Faioim.] 

LA  C’AILLE.  NlCHOl^S  LOUIS  DE.  T!ie  fdlow- 
ing  accoiin^^  w almost  entirely  from  Delarabre,  either  from 
the  memoir  by  him  intierteil  in  the  * Biograjdiie  Univer- 
selle,’  or  the  * Hist,  de  TAstron.  au  IHietne  Sierle.’  Tlicre 
are  two  ^loges.  one  by  Grandjean  de  Touchy,  the  other  by 
C».  Broticr,  prefixeti  to  the  ' tknlum  Au:>trale.‘  As  De- 
lanibre  knew  of  tlieM*  fringes,  wo  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  examiuu  them. 

La  (faille  was  bom  at  Rumigny.  near  Ro.soy,  in  Thie- 
nicbe,  March  IS,  1713.  liU  father,  a retired  military 
I ullicer.  was  in  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  VeiKlooie. 

1 and  was  himself  attached  to  science,  and  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  the  same  taste  in  his  son.  lie  died  how- 
ever while  the  latter  was  at  the  college  of  Lisieux,  and 
his  s<m  was  enable<l  to  continue  Ins  studie-«  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  duke  of  Hfiurbon.  He  chose  thoolugy  as  his 
profcMion  ; but  in  passing  his  first  examination  he  showed 
so  much  frankness  in  nis  answer  to  some  questions  proposed 
by  a doctor  of  the  old  school,  that  this  examiner  would  have 
refused  him  bis  degree  but  fur  the  remonstrances  of  the  rust. 
This  incident  di'^coumgeil  him,  and  be  remained  content 
with  the  title  of  Abbe,  beyond  which  he  nover  proceeded. 
He  had  prcviuUKly  turned  lii.s  utlenlion  to  astronomy  under 
great  disadvaniiigcs ; and  upon  his  rcuunrialion  of  theo- 
logy, Fouchy  aljove  menlioneil,  who  relates  that  his  know- 
ledge of  ustronouiy  was  above  nil  coinpre'icnsion  in  so  young 
a |H.*rson,  iiitrutluccd  him  to  Janic!i  Ca.*«iui,  wlio  gave  him 
employment  at  the  Observatory.  Iii  the  following  year,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Marabh,  lie  mude  a survey  of  ]vu1  of 
the  coast  of  France,  where  the  talent  which  he  allowed  u«:- 
casioued  his  being  employed  in  tbe  verification  of  the  are  of 
the  meridian.  This  iqieration  (in  which  Cn-sini  de  Thury 
was  asMiciateil)  coiiimenctil  at  the  begiuning  of  May,  1731), 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  completed  the  Ihan- 
gnlation  from  Paris  to  Pvrpigoun,  iiad  iiiensnrcd  throe 
bases,  made  the  re(]uisite  n-stronumical  ob-^rvations  at  three 
stations,  and  hafl  taken  a prominent  part  in  tbe  ineosure- 
tnent  of  a degree  of  longitude.  In  the  winter  of  174U,  he 
cxtcndel  his  operations  to  the  roouniams  of  Auvergne,  in 
order  to  test  some  suspicious  which  he  had  firmed  upon 
the  accuracy  of  Picard's  mcasuremt'iit.  Tho  result  of  these 
laliours  was  the  complete  eslablishmeat  v/  the  gradual  m- 
creO'O  of  the  degree  m going  from  the  equator  to  the  poles; 
whicli,  though  long  known  to  he  theoretically  true,  bad  not 
previously  been  coiifimied  by  measurement.  In  the’mean- 
whilo  La  CaiUe  had  been  appointed  to  a chair  of  malhe- 
matics  in  thcMaiurin  College,  the  duties  of  which  he  ful- 
fillcfl  with  care,  ond  for  w hich  he  published  treatises  on 
geometry,  meclianics,  astronomy,  ami  optics.  He  was  also 
employed  in  the  calculation  of  epbemcrides,  and  in  that  of 
eclipses  for  IM'O  years,  publishcil  in  the  ' Act  de  Verifier  Ics 
D.itos.’  In  1740  an  obMTvutory  was  constructed  for  him  at 
his  college,  and  lie  Wgan  obs«‘rvation  on  a large  scale.  The 
transit  inslruinciU  being  then  but  little  used  in  France 
[Cassini^  he  had  no  moans  of  judging  of  its  value;  so  that 
with  old  methods  and  old  instruments  he  continued  his 
career  for  fourteen  years.  In  1731  he  made  his  celchrutod 
vovage  to  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whore  he  remamtsl  four 
years  or  wmethiiig  los.  His  object  was  to  form  a caia- 
ioguo  of  southern  stars,  ami  up  to  the  present  lime  Iiis 
rc.-<ulls  have  lievn  in  use.  He  determined  the  ]>lacos  of 
about  ten  thousand  stors.  and  grouped  them  in  constellu- 
lions;  measured  a ik'grco  of  the  meridian  at  the  Cape,  and 
made  a survey  of  the  Mauritius  and  i.sland  of  Bourbon 
lie  receiveil  fir  his  expenses  anil  iliow  of  a clockmakcr 
who  accompanied  him.  all  iiistiumeiiU  included,  tun  ihuu- 
sand  francs  ; and  so  accurately  did  he  keep  his  accounts, 

I Itai  he  was  able  to  explain  his  exiHfnditure  to  a sou ; it  wa.v 
9144  francs  and  five  sous,  and  be  iiisistetl  on  relurumg  tbo 
Italancc,  in  spite  of  the  disinclination  of  the  ofiiciTH  of  tho 
Treasury  to  receive  it.  He  returned  to  Paris  ui  17o4,  and 
occupiud  himself  in  tins  preparation  of  his  ‘ Fuudamenta 
Astronomite.'  for  tho  publiciitiun  of  which  he  engaged  to 
ruriiish  a b«a»k>c!lcr  with  almanaci.  riH"  ten  years.'  He  now 
began  to  use  the  transit  insirumcni.  but  with  so  miirh  doubt 
of  iU  acruMicy,  ancl  (‘oiiNequent  rv{H*liiioii  of  obscrvaliniis, 
that,  according  to  Dehmb.a,  the  oecondan  star*,  observe** 
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liy  )iim  al  t!t)A  limp  were  determined  with  a degree  of  ar^ 
niuic)  tiiipcriot  to  tlmt  uf  il;e  f^mdaiOL-iitu]  fetaib  of  other 
.>b>ervaforits.  He  al>o  publi&iied  the  posthuinuus  workii  of 
Huu^uer,  a small  table  of  loi^ritbios,  jiml  various  ol>M‘rva* 
tiutu.  At  the  end  of  1761  he  nna  seized  uilU  but  be 
leuiaitied  during  the  wijiter  eniploy'ed  in  hU  ub»ervalor)', 
|>assing  mu&t  iii^ts  uiM>n  cold  stones  in  the  act  of  observing: 
a fever  was  the  conseouence,  and  he  died  March  *JU  I76i, 
nge«l  49  years.  His  fast  act  was  liiereUmt  of  the  iiistru- 
nieiits  which  he  had  borrowed  and  the  commission  of  his 
manuscripts  to  his  friend  Mo]'al<IL 

La  Caillc  was  an  astronomer  whose  observations  will 
have  the  highest  value  as  long  as  astronomy  U cultivated, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  uthei’s,  his  superiors  in  uriginality 
of  discovery.  I..alande  said  of  him  that  he  alone  hud  made 
more  observaliotiH  than  all  his  contemporarie»  pul  together: 
which  Delambre  states  would  be  no  exuggeraiiom  if  s|)ukun 
of  the  twenty-seven  years  during  which  he  ialwurod.  But 
ihotigh  his  utility  was  much  inca'a-sed  by  his  extraordinary 
activity,  industry,  and  honesty,  )ot  his  reputation  was  still 
more  indebte<l  to  the  genius  which  he  displayed  in  pro- 
ducing exactness  out  of  iiu|)crfect  uisiruiueiits.  IXOarnbre 
remarks  that  the  repeating  circles  of  I^onoir  and  Rci<"hen- 
bach  have  nut  been  able  to  correct  the  latitude  of  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Paris  as  determined  by  La  Cudle.  lie  also  says, 
' Having  been  called  upon  by  singular  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances to  go  over  and  ve.ify  a great  purl  of  the  labours 
of  Ln  Caille,  aher  having  reviewed  with  the  greatest  cure 
all  his  stars,  maile  long  researches  on  refraction,  constructed 
new  solar  tables,  measured  the  meridian  of  France,  and  had 
Jn  my  hands  for  several  years  all  the  tnunuscripts  nf 
Caille,  X never  followed  him  one  step  of  his  track  without 
feeling  increOM^d  admiration  and  eilecm  fur  a savant  who 
wiU  alwavnbe  /Ac  honour  of  ('rench  astronomy.’  iXdnmbre 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a severe  critic  in  uU  quarters,  and  never 
shows  much,  if  any,  nalional  bias  in  gieut  questions:  an 
from  him  is  history. 

The  writings  published  by  La  Caillc  are  as  follows: — 
I74o-]7i4,  Rphemcrides;  1746,  Lc'^ons {li^meiitaircs  d’As- 
Ironomie  Gcom.  ct  Phys.,  reprinted  in  17j6,  1761,  and  in 
I 7&U.  with  notes  by  l^tlande ; tninslatt'd  into  Rnglinb  by 
Hubertgon,  175U:  hi.-  first  observations,  for  I74:t.  arc  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  which  appealed  in  1748;  175U, 
].x:fons  clcTuetUaires  d'Optiquc,  a work  which  maintained 
its  ground  a lung  lime,  but  only  for  want  of  a better: 
]7oU,  Avis  aux  A.stronomos,  &c.,  a pamphlet  recommend- 
ing the  co^rc^polldillg  oliservatiiins  to  be  mailu  in  Europe 
whiiu  he  whs  in  (he  south:  1753,  Obsenations  made  at  the 
Cape,  for  parallax  of  Moon,  Mar^,  and  Venus;  1755-1704, 
Ephiiroerides,  on  the  inoilcl  of  which,  ocrurding  to  I..alande, 
our  Nautical  Almanac  was  constructed : 1 757.  Fundamenta 
Astronouiia* ; among  many  uihur  things  this  contains  a 
catalogue  of  3i>7  stars  (norlhunO,  of  which  IXlambre  says 
that  It  cost  more  trouble  than  any  other  cuialoguu  over  gave 
its  author:  175S,  Tabule  Solarob,  the  best  up  to  the  liiuo 
of  IXlaiubre  and  Zach. 

But  the  first  work  of  Caille  (according  to  Delambre, 
and  omitted  by  Lalande)  wiis  un  edition  uf,  or  commentiiry 
on.  the  tract  of  Cotes,  entitled  Estimafio  Errurutu,  &c.,  ihu 
first  attempt  to  apply  the  theory  uf  probabilities  to  (liede- 
terininatioii  of  the  must  piubible  mean  of  observations. 
].#:i  Ckiille  was  an  astrimonicr  who  made  bi.s  own  liead  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  his  workmen's  hands. 

Tlic  posthumous  works  of  La  Cktillu  were  as  follows:— 
17C5-.1774,  Epbemerides;  containing  n!>o  u caialuj^ue  of 
515  zodiacal  stars:  i‘63.  Journal  llisloriquu  du  Voyage 
fait  au  Ckip  dc  Bonne  E^p'ranco:  I7C3,  Cudura  Australe 
StelUferum.  tire  record  uf  bis  obsorvatiimK  in  the  soutliern 
hemisphere.  It  contains  observations  of  more  thati  ten 
thousand  stars,  with  u catali^'ue  of  PJ42  principal  stars, 
which  catalogue  is  also  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ac.udcmy  for 
1752.  * 

L.A  (JIIATRK.  [Chathk,  Lx.] 

L.\  CONDAMINE,  CHARLES  MARIE,  was  born  at 
Parison  the  28ih  uf  January,  I7ui.  U{>on  leaving  <xdl(^c 
he  entered  the  army  as  a vuhinioer.  and  fi>rtbwitb  proceeded 
to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Rosas,  wiiere  his  intrepiilitysoon 
rendered  him  conspicuous ; but  on  the  restoration  uf  peace, 
finding  the  cxpecUtions  of  promotion  which  he  bad  pre- 
viously entertained  not  likely  to  bo  realized,  ho  qiiitiud 
the  military  profeshion,  and  in  I 730  entered  the  Academy  of 
Sciencua  os  asbistant-cheuiisl  ('  adjoinl-cbeiniste  Shortly 
after  ihm  he  embarked  in  an  expedition  to  the  Mediter- 


ranean, having  f«vr  its  object  thn  exploring  the  roosls  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  while  ub-cht  visited  Truas,  Cyprus, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  pa.shed  five  months  at-  Ckmstuntinople. 
U|K>n  his  return  to  Paris  the  Academy  w«ere  busily  oc- 
cupiml  in  discussing  ihu  arrangemeuls  for  a voyage  to  the 
equator  fur  tho  purpose  uf  measuimg  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian, with  a View  to  the  mure  accurate  detonninalion  of  the 
dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth.  From  the  first  men- 
tion of  this  project  Ia  (Jondamine  directed  Ins  alleution  to 
every  branch  of  science  connected  with  it.  ‘The  very 
desire,’  saysCoiwlorcet,  ‘ofbeing  connected  with  so  perilous 
an  undertaking,  made  him  an  aslninoracr.*  His  proposals 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Araderoy,  who  fell  how  much 
his  natural  zeui  and  courage  might  tend  to  the  succom  of 
tiioexpcdiiion,  he  again  (1735)  took  Icuveofhis  country  in 
company  wttli  }ilM.  Bouguer  and  Codin,  and  prtx’ecdcd  to 
J*em.  The  fatigue  and  liardships  which  they  hud  to  encounter 
till  their  return  in  1743.  and  which  were  heightened  by  the 
discord  and  jealousy  which  rose  up  among  them,  hove  been 
already  noticed.  [Hot;auKR.]  Upon  bis  return  be  piili- 
lislii’d  * An  Account  of  u V^oyage  up  liio  Amazon,'  1745; 
and  in  the  same  year,  an  abridge<l  account  of  his  ‘ TvaveU  m 
South  America.'  His  work  entitled  * Tlie  Figure  of  the  Enilh 
as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  do  la  Conchi- 
luine  and  Bouguer,’  did  not  appear  till  1749.  In  1747  he 
propt^cied  to  bis  govenimcnt  the  adoption  of  the  length  of 
the  iieconds'  pendulum  as  an  invariable  unit  of  measure. 
In  1748  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  ILiyal  Society  of 
JLondun,  ami  m 1760  a mcmlicr  of  tl»e  Academy  of  Seioi.ce.s 
of  Baris.  In  1763  I-a  Ondaniine  and  I^lande  farmed  part 
of  the  deputation  appointed  hy  the  Academy  to  be  present  at 
the  making  oftbc  Rvjtorlof  the  Royal  Society  concerning  the 
inventuais  uf  liurriMm  for  facilitating  the  finding  of  the  lun- 
gitiido.  On  the  -lih  of  February,  1 774,  he  died  while  volun- 
tarily undergoing  an  experimental  operation  for  the  removal 
of  a malady  contracted  in  Pom.  Always  occupierl.  he  ap^ieiMi 
to  have  needed  tune  to  feel  biii -misfortuiiee,  and  notwith- 
standing hissuftcrinL'sheapjwsirs  never  to  have  been  unhappy. 
His  wit.  live  amiability  ofhiB  temper,  and  the  celebrity  ol  hw 
truvds,  made  him  many  friends,  and  his  humour  was  gene- 
rally successful  in  blunting  llie  attacks  of  enmity.  IIih 
curiosity  and  love  of  distiiu^iun  urged  him  on  in  the  pursuit 
of  information,  and  uUiuiately  led  to  his  carrying  on  a cor- 
respundcnco  with  the  learned  uf  all  iintiona  upon  almost 
every  subject. 

The  principal  works  of  Lb  Condaminc  which  liave  not 
already  been  inentionod  are,  ‘Measure  of  the  First  Three 
IXgrets  of  the  Meridian  in  the  S<iutheTii  Htnuispheie,’ 
1751;  ‘ Hialory' of  the  Pvr«roid.s  of  Quito,'  1751  : ‘Journal 
of  llio  Voyage  to  the  Equator.’  1751;  Ivesides  numerou* 
scientific  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ar’adciuy  of 
Sciences  of  Pons,  and  m those  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 

(CJondorrel,  A’/ogtf  de  I,n  Condaminc,  Paris,  l^d4,  tome  i.; 
Biot’s  AWieie  qf  the  Life  of  ('onduminfi  Utog.  Untv. ; 
Thf  ff  'nrfu  of  Condamitie : Thomson’s  Hitt,  of  Vif  H<jy*d 
SfKtfty. ) 

LA(i^,  a resinous  substance,  which  in  the  East  Indies  (Iowk 
from  certain  trees  in  the  state  of  a milky  Iluid.  on  account 
of  the  puncture  made  by  a small  insect,  the  Coeews  fient, 
in  their  branches,  in  order  to  deposit  its  ova.  The  true^ 
are  principally  \\xq  Ficut  Indiva.  Fieut  religiota,  and  Rkotn- 
nuK  JujulMt. 

There  are  throe  kinds  of  lac  known  in  commerce,  and 
they  arc  distinguished  by  the  names  of  ttick-iav,  trfd-iac, 
and  shell-lar.  Siick-loc  is  tbe  substance  in  iU  natural  state ; 
it  is  of  a rcd<lish  colour,  and  encrusts  small  twigs;  when 
broken  off  and  boiled  in  water,  it  loses  its  colour,  and 
i-s  then  termed  terd-lne;  and  when  melted  ami  reduced  to 
the  state  of  thin  plates,  it  is  called  ihsU-loc,  which  has  a 
ycllowuh-brown  colour.  Mr.  Hateliett  appears  to  have 
iieen  the  first  demist  who  minutely  exoininod  these  suL- 
htanccs;  and  according  to  him  secd-lac  consists  of~ 


Resin 

. 68* 

Colouring  mattor 

. 10* 

Wax 

«• 

Gluten 

6*4 

Foreign  bodies  . 

6'4 

I..08S  . 

4* 

100* 

Dr.  John,  who  has  more  recently  ex4mihe«l  stick-lac^ 
gives  as  its  composition— 
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Re»in.  insolubio  in  SDthcr  . • 66*66 

Loi'rin  . • ..  16*66 

OK'liiiivlIin  ' . . . • .3*75 

Exiraciive  ' . . . 2*50 

Cochinel  coloured  coverinj^  of  insects  . 2*U8 

Waxy  tallow  . . . . .1*66 

LaccIc  acid  . . .0*62 

Yellow  extract  ...  . 0*41 

Salu  of  potash,  Ume,  iron,  and  earthy  matter  ) *66 
Luks  . 4 ' 


lUU- 

Notwitlistandiiig  the  seeming  accuracy  of  the  details  of 
the  abuve-uentiuned  ajiai>!vcs,  it  would  appear  that  further 
experimenU  are  still  required  to  determine  the  nature  of 
lac;  for  IJnverdorben  has.  since  those  analyses  were  pub* 
lisheil,  stateil  the  results  of  his  examination:  Ist^laccin; 
2nd,  red  colouring  mutter  (Coi'hinellin) ; 3rd,  resin  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  but  not  in  mthor ; 4ih,  resinous  looking 
■nutter,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ; 5th,  crt'stallirable 
resin;  6th,  uncrystallizable  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
a-iUer,  but  not  in  naphtha;  7th,  wax;  Hth,  fat  of  coccus, 
not  i^apoiufied,  and  some  oleic  and  murguric  ucids. 

Shdt-Uc  is  largely  employed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  seal- 
ing-wax, it  answers  this  purpose  better  tliun  any  other  re- 
sinous mutter,  because  it  meiis  without  ctiurring,  and  con- 
seviiicntly  without  giving  much  smoke,  and  also  because  it 
is  iiurtl  and  less  brittle  than  other  resins.  Shell-lac  is  also 
UM'd  in  varnishes;  and  is  so  good  an  insulator  of  electvietty, 
that  a needle  made  of  it  is  said  to  remain  some  days  exciunl. 

^^nn.— The  properiics  of  the  substance  to  wliich  this 
name  has  been  given,  and  which  remained  after  the  lac  had 
been  repeatedly  digestetl  in  alcohol  and  water,  are.  that 
it  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  a yellow  colour,  and  slightly 
trans)»areuL  It  is  insoluble  m water,  but  softens  in  it 
when  hot ; and  it  also  swctls  and  softens,  but  without 
disbulving,  in  alcubul  cither  cold  or  hot;  nor  do  mtlicr  or 
oils  take  it  up.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  heated,  dissulvos  it 
slowly.  Solution  of  {Hitosh  dissolves  it  readily. 

Laccic  arid  separates  from  solution  in  water,  by  spt)nta* 
neous  evaporation,  in  crystalline  groins.  It  attracts  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  docs  not  precipitate  either  the  salts  of 
lime  or  barytes,  but  throws  down  those  of  mercury  and 
lead;  the  persahs  of  iron  are  precipitated  while  by  it.  Wiib 
the  alkalis  and  with  lime  it  forms  suits  which  aro  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  are  deliquescent 

CfKhtneUin,  or  the  colouring  mutter  of  stick-lac,  is 
similar  to  that  of  cochineal,  is  useil  fur  the  samo  purposes, 
and  yiebU  a scarlet  but  little  inferior  to  it. 

Imc  Dye  and  Lac  Lake,  two  preparations  of  lac  which 
are  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  and  used  to  a very 
considerable  extent  in  scarlet  dyeing:  they  appear  to  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  stick-lac  in  an  alkali,  os  potash  or 
soda,  and  then  adding  a solution  of  alum ; by  this  thcro  is 
precipitated  a mixture  of  the  alumina  of  the  alum  and  the 
K*sinous  and  colouring  matter  of  the  stick-lac.  The  lac 
dye  is  much  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

Trade. — The  principal  uses  to  which  this  article  in  its 
various  forms  is  applied  are  for  the  making  of  sealing-wax, 
for  varnishes,  for  japanning,  and  for  scarlet  dyeing.  The 
trade  in  lac  has  of  late  years  become  of  some  im)>urlancc. 
Tilt*  quantities  imporit  d,  re-exported,  and  taken  fur  home 
use  res|iectively  in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1828  to  1837 
were  os  follows:— 

ImpurU-d.  H»-«xpurt<Ht-  Conaumption. 

SbvUie.  Lar.<ly«.  Sh«tlac.  shrilac. 

Dm,  • ib<k  Uw.  IIm.  Ibc  Um. 

. W4.U8  . 497  O . . 48,  J 78  . 350.1(2  . . 43o€«S  , »13.4P9 

lfit»  . fc>4.494  . ro3,«98  . . 26.'«3  . 44fi.a98  . . 46i.‘JH8  , 3J6.070 

1838  . 4as,«60  . 69-i,4W  , . 73773  . mart  . . . .XtMH5 

iKu  . usa.u.'w  . . 113.6(1  . 687uisi  . . 4x.:7s  . 

lH3a  . 47-V'76  . . 7t.i97.77s.7ts  . . 603,6r.l  . 404  7« 

l<a  . . 871,766  . . &4811  . 44LVi24  . . 406.572  . 

KM  . TOK.'.VW  l.UW.yjS  , . 8H.234  . 53.VJM  . . », *3.4,4  . 486  416 

1835  . .Vt8.6|5  1.1X5056  . . 206.169  . 581.^56  . . 6m.4S3  . 584  78?  , 

13»*6  . tfAHb  1.4M^I66  . . 900.975  . «15.3i>0  . , 6L1>.'448  . 676.ks 

lea?  i,oii4rj4  isi7i679  . . luato  . 6T4;»i  . , 493.335  . 574.973 
The  import  duty  previous  to  1832  was  charged  upon  lac- 
dye  at  the  rato  of  5 per  cent.,  and  on  shellac  at  the  rale  of 
2u  per  cent,  on  tho  value,  but  in  that  year  the  rates  were 
altered  and  reduced  to  the  specific  duty  of  64.  |>er  hundred- 
weight upon  both  descriptions.  The  present  price  of  lar-dye 
of  fine  quality  is  from  .It.  to  4s.  per  pound,  and  of  shellac 
from  6f.  to  6/  15s.  per  hundred-weight. 

LACX3ADIVE  ISLANDS  arc  situated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  opposite  the  coast  of  Malabar,  between  10*  and 


13®  N.  lat.  and  72“  and  75®  E.  long.  Tlio  inhabitants  call 
them  Lakcradeevh;  deevh,  in  the  corrupt  Malobtir  dia- 
lect, which  is  spokuii  there,  signifying  island.  They  are 
seventeen  in  number,  but  only  eight  are  inhabited,  and  lw*o 
sa^d■bank.^  aro  yet  uncovered  With  vegetation.  The  otlicr 
seven  ore  uninhabited  and  overgrown  with  cocoa-nut  trees. 
They  aro  visited  forthecoir  and  nuts  by  boats  from  the  other 
islands.  Thu  largest  of  these  islands  are  Caburettue,  AndcroC 
or  Undoroo,  and  Akhaloe  ; but  they  are  all  small,  Amlcrot, 
one  of  the  largest,  being  only  three  miles  in  length,  from 
east  to  West,  and  one  mile  brood. 

Those  islands  are  based  on  coral  reefs.  The  south-west 
monsoon  is  the  only  wind  that  prevails  with  any  degree  of 
regularity,  the  opjKwite  or  fine-wcallier  monsoon  being  in- 
terrupted in  a great  measure  by  the  proximity  of  the  archi- 
pelago to  the  mainland  uf  Hindustan.  The  coral-reef  of 
Anderot  projects  to  the  north-east.  The  islands  are  low,  and 
rise  towards  the  centre  with  a slightly  undulating  surface. 
A Hmall  quantity  of  rice  is  grown  in  the  rainy  season,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  sutiicient  for  thecunsumpiiun.  Besides 
a plant,  not  unlike  our  rhubarb,  of  a most  acrid  pungent 
taste,  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  ; but  they  are  much  inferior 
to  those  of  Imlia.  Tho  cocoa,  plantain,  and  papau  are  the 
only  cultivated  fruits : others  grow  in  a wild  stale,  but  they 
are  not  much  attended  to.  except  the  bolel-nut  tree.  Cows 
are  the  only  quadrupeds  on  the  islands  ; they  are  of  small 
site  and  nut  numerous.  There  is  poultry  in  small  qxianti- 
ties,  and  the  sea  contains  fish  and  Uirile. 

The  inhabitants  amount,  according  to  an  estimate,  to 
about  6586.  They  resemble,  in  the  conformation  of  (heir 
body  and  in  language,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  uf  Mala- 
bar, and  are  Moliamrocdans.  Tlie  four  must  considerable 
islands  aro  subject  to  the  Bebee,  or  petty  sovereign  of  Cana- 
noie  in  Malabar,  and  the  other  four  are  ostenMbly  British. 
'l*bey  ex)M>rt  to  Mangalore  cocoa-nuts,  coir,  a few  cowries, 
and  a kind  of  coarse  sugar  or  jagi;er\',  made  from  the 
cocoa-nut  tree : their  coir  Is  of  good  quality,  but  nut  well 
{M-epared.  Tho  imiiorta  consist  of  rice  and  coarse  colloii- 
cloth.  TIicno  islands  have  no  safe  ancluiruge.  During  the 
soutli-west  monsoon  all  intercourse  between  them  is  inter- 
rupted, and  their  large  boats  ore  sent  to  tlic  Malabar  coast 
for  sheUer.  (Journal  of  the  L/tndon  Geographical  So~ 
ciety,  vi.) 

LACE.  This  fabric  differs  essentially  in  form  and  b|w 
pcarancc  from  the  products  of  an  ordinary  loom,  and  until 
the  early  port  of  the  present  centuiy  was  made  witliout  the 
employment  of  machinery.  Tho  inqilcinents  used  by  liand- 
lacc-tiiakers  are  few  in  number,  and  imtrtiQciuI  in  their 
character.  They  consist  of  a pillow  or  cushion,  a scries  of 
bobbins  or  small  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  round  which  the 
tbi*eud  or  silk  employed  is  wound,  and  pms  which  are  stuck 
into  the  cushion  and  around  which  tho  threads  are  twisietl, 
the  pattern  of  the  lace  being  determined  by  tho  dis}>ositKm 
of  the  pins,  and  this  again  being  regulated  by  boles  pierced 
in  a piece  of  parchnu-iU  which  is  laid  upon  the  cushion.  It 
is  not  possible  to  give  in  writing  an  intelligible  description 
of  the  processes  of  lace-making  by  moans  of  these  impte- 
inents : but  it  will  be  understood  that  the  effect  is  ptv- 
duced  by  the  twisting  together  of  the  threads  U|K>n  the 
bobbins,  and  their  being  woven  in  among  and  around  the 
pins,  the  pattern  of  the  lace  depending  partly  upon  thu 
order  of  arrangement  preserved  in  these  twistings  ami 
Weavings,  and  partly  upon  the  intrudurlion  of  a thicket- 
thread,  called  gynipi  which  is  used  for  the  formation  of 
figures,  flowers,  and  other  ornaraent.x.  The  principal  seat 
uf  the  lace  manufacture  in  England  is  Buckinghamshire  ; 
but  the  most  esteemed  qualities  are  imported  from  fun>ign 
places,  among  which  Mechlin  in  Belgium  long  maintained 
pre-eminence.  Of  late  years  lacc-making  as  formerly  con- 
ducted has  very  much  declined  in  this  country,  owing  <0 
the  greater  cheapness  of  machine-mado  lace,  belter  known 
as  bobbin-net,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  increased  be- 
yond all  cxpeidation  both  in  England  and  in  France.  In  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  lands  of  the  Treasury,  in  .luiic, 
1834,  by  the  principal  mevclmnis  and  manufacturont  en- 
gaged in  tho  bobbin  net  trade,  it  was  statcxl  that  thm*  wero 
then  employed  in  its  various  branches  more  than  I5U.UU0 
. |>crson&,  including  a large  proportion  uf  young  females, 
whose  wages  amounted  to  2,5{iO,UUO/.  aimuaUv.  The  iita 
nufaciure  is  principally  carried  on  in  and  uImiU  Nutting 
ham,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  and  in  the  west  of  England, 
employing  a fixeil  capital  of  more  than  1,500, Otiuf.  The 
produce  of  various  qualities  of  bobbin-net  in  tlie  year  1834 
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i«  ffiTen,  on  the  competent  autliority  of  Mr.  William  Fclkin 
or^ottini;ham.  as  being  eqvial  (o  ‘J7.919,063  square  yards 
the  produce  of  .3545  macriincs.  This  manufaciurc  is  still 
only  in  its  infancy.  Improvements,  both  os  regards  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  fabric,  and  the  cost  at  which  it 
can  be  produced,  are  continually  introduced,  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  a comparatively  short  time 
machine-made  lace  will  altogether  take  the  place  of  that 
made  bv  (he  hand. 

LAC'ED.«MON,  LACED.«MONIANS.  [Sparta.] 
LACE'PE'DE,  BERNARD  GERMAIN  ETIENNE, 
DE  LA  VILLE,  COMTE  DE.  a celebrated  French  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Agon,  chief  town  of  the  denarlnicnt  of  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  in  France,  on  the  26th  of  December,  175G. 
His  father,  Jean  Joseph  MiMnrd  dc  la  Villc,  held  a high 
legal  appointment  (lieutenant-general  of  the  S6n4-chauss(ie) 
at  Agen.  and  was  descended  from  an  anticiit  and  noble  fa- 
mily. Young  Lad*p^de  lost  his  mother  ot  an  early  age.  and 
from  agreat  resemblance  which  he  bore  to  her  he  was  doted 
on  by  his  father,  who  brought  him  up  at  home,  and  freely 
allowed  him  to  cultivate  a taste  which  he  showed  for  reading, 
by  letting  him  have  free  access  to  a good  library.  Ue  thus 
acquired  romantic  notions  and  a generous  unsuspicious 
disposition,  which  all  the  changes  of  a long  and  eventful 
life  never  eflaced,  and  which  sometimes  leil  him  into  error, 
inducing  him  to  believe  improbable  circumstances  rather 
than  doubt  the  voracity  of  an  author.  Among  other  books 
be  met  with  Buflun's  * Histoire  Nalurelle,’ which  ho  read 
over  and  over  till  ho  knew  it  hy  heart,  and  thus  gained  a 
taste  fur  tiatural  history  from  the  works  of  this  fascinating 
writer,  whom  ho  honcefurth  took  for  his  master  and  his 
model.  While  at  home  he  imbibed  a fondness  fur  music, 
in  which  science  ho  became  a proficient ; he  also  ap- 
plied ImnselT  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  physics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  formed  with  some  of  ]iis  young 
companitms  a juvenile  aendAuny,  many  members  of  which 
became  smerwurds  members  or  correspondents  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Having  made  some  experiments  on  electricity,  and 
collected,  as  he  thought,  some  im{>ortant  facts  and  observa- 
(ions,  he  wrote  a memoir  on  (his  subject,  and  sent  it  to 
BulTun,  who  returned  him  such  a Hatteriug  answer,  that  on 
the  reception  of  it  lie  set  off  immediately  for  Paris,  where 
BulTun  ilion  held  the  appointment  of  superintendant  of  the 
Jur^lin  du  Roi.  He  was  at  this  time  about  twenty  years 
uld,  and  wi<>hcd  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of 
science  and  music,  but  his  friends  insisted  on  his  follow- 
ing some  profession,  and  accordingly  he  obtained  a com- 
mission in  the  army.  He  got  attached  however  to  a regi- 
ment where  ho  had  nothing  to  do,  and  winch  ho  hardly 
ever  saw.  though  it  served  for  a nominal  employment.  At 
this  time  ho  assiduously  cultivated  his  musical  talents,  and 
publishod  an  opera  for  the  stage,  which  though  favourably 
received  at  first,  was  not  ultimately  successful,  and  from 
this  time  ho  only  followed  this  study  for  his  private 
amusement 

In  17bl  ho  published  an  essay  on  natural  and  artificial 
electricity,  and  in  1783  a treatise  on  physics,  entitled  ‘ Phy- 
sique Gdn6rale  et  Particulicre.'  These  works  were  full  of 
ingenious  hypothesis  and  clever  reasoning,  but  the  theories 
which  they  contained  were  not  basc<l  on  facts,  and  they 
did  not  meet  with  success.  BufTon  however,  on  whoso  model 
they  were  written,  was  so  much  pleased  with  them  that 
'fio  Mcamo  from  this  time  the  intimate  friend  and  instructor 
of  Lne^p^e.  who  was  now  the  first  and  favourite  pupil  of 
Bufifon  and  Dnubenton.  Buffon  proposed  to  him  to  con- 
tinue hU  ‘Natural  History,'  and  in  1785  offered  him  the 
appointment  o.f  curator  and  sub-dcroonstrator  in  the 
Cabinet  du  Uoi.  lie  gladly  left  the  array  and  accepted 
it,  though  a laborious  situation.  He  now  applied  him- 
self with  energy  to  natural  history,  and  published  his 
* llistoire  Nalurelle  des  Quadrupiklcs  Ovipares  et  des 
.Serpents,'  in  1788-89;  the  last  part  came  out  after 
Hufton's  death,  which  took  place  in  1768.  Cuvier  sa>s, 
‘ This  publication,  by  its  elegance*  of  style,  and  the  interesting 
facts  it  contains,  was  worthy  of  the  immortal  work  of  which 
it  forms  the  continuation : it  marks  the  ctiange  of  ideas 
and  prog******  of  science  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
forty  years  which  h^d  elapsed  since  the  '*  Hiatoiro  Naturellc” 
of  Buffon  first,  appeared.’  M.  LacepOde  however  had  not 
tho  antipathy  of  hu  master  to  precise  methods  and  nomen- 
clature; he  formed  classes,  orders,  and  genera,  which  he 
clearlv  characterised,  as  well  as  strictly  defined  many 
snecieb : but  his  arrangement  was,  like  that  of  LinnsDUs, 
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artificial  and  unphilosophical,  founded  only  on  external 
rharacters,  without  roferenee  to  internal  organization.  Afior 
the  death  of  Buffon,  when  France  became  disturbe<l  by  the 
national  cbnvuUions  of  the  Revolution,  Lac^piklc  took  an 
active  part  in  political  affairs;  he  was  successively  invited 
to^flll  the  posts  of  president  of  Paris,  commandant  of  the 
national  guard,  and  deputy  cxiraordinaiy  for  the  town  of 
Agen  in  the  Legislative  .Assembly  of  1791,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president.  With  many  others  he  got  out  of  favour 
in  the  following  year,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
during  tho  reign  of  terror,  being  obliged  to  secrete  himself 
for  some  time.  When  the  Janlin  du  Rui  was  converted  by 
I the  Convention  into  a public  school,  and  naiutnl  the  Museum 
I of  Natural  Hi-<lory,  he  returned  there,  and  in  1795  a new 
chair  of  zoology  was  created  for  him,  in  which  he  Icrtured 
on  reptiles  and  fishes,  with  grout  success.  In  1798  ho 
brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  ‘ H isloirc  NaturcUe  des  P«>is- 
sons,’^  which  Cuvier  pronounced  to  lie  a very  gcwl  perfurniance 
considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  h«:mhoure<l  in 
getting  specimenB,  and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  tho 
organization  of  these  animals  at  that  time.  In  1804  his 
' Histoire  Nalurelle  des  C^laccs*  was  published,  which  ho 
corrcctlv  estimated  as  the  liest  of  his  writing.  Artcr  this 
period  lie  wrote  no  large  work,  though  lie  contributed 
numerous  memoirs  to  tlic  ‘ Annales  du  Museum,*  tbo 
‘ Mmnoircs  do  I’Academie  des  Sciences,’  and  other  publica- 
tions. A great  deal  of  his  time  wo.s  spent  in  public  Imsiness. 
In  1799  he  wo*  elected  a member  of  the  s^uiate.  and  was 
made  president  in  1801.  From  1803  till  tho  Restoration 
ho  filled  the  office  of  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute  at  tho  tiroo  of 
Us  formation,  and  afterwartls  of  (he  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Ho  died  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1825.  Cuvier  says  that  ho 
was  always  distinguished  by  excessive  poIitcncs.s  and  cuur- 
tctiusncss  of  manner,  with  which  however  he  combined  mat 
kindness  of  heart,  and  that  bis  works  show*  him  to  havo  been 
a profound  observer  ami  an  elegant  writer.  We  hero  subjoin 
the  titles  of  his  principal  works,  but  for  a complete  eiiu 
mevation  of  his  literary  contributions  wo  refer  to  Cuvier’s 
‘ Eloges.’  where  a good  biographical  memoirof  Laci'pcde  will 
be  found:— 

' lli'itoire  Naturellc, Gtncralc,  el  Particuliifrc,  des  Quad- 
rupedes  Oviparcs  et  do.%  Scri>entB,’  2 vols.  4lo.,  Paris,  1788- 
89,  trau>lated  into  German  hy  Bechstoin,  Weimar,  1802, 
8vu. ; ‘ HUtoirc  Naturellc.  &c  , des  Poissons,'  5 vols.  4to., 
Paris,  1798,  180.1,  translatcnl  into  German,  2 vols.  6vo., 
Berlin,  1604  ; ‘ Elogc  Historioue  de  Duuhontun,’  Poris,  I7U0, 
8vo.;  ‘Histoire  Naturellc,  occ.,  des  C^tacds,' Paris,  1804, 
4to. 

LACERTA  (the  Lizard),  a constellation  of  Hevelius, 
surrounded  by  Andromeda,  Cepheus,  Cygmis,  and  Pegasus 
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LACE'RTIAD^,.or  LACERTIANS,  Under  (he  family 
name  of  Larnrlinns  Cuvier  arranged— 

1st.  'The  Monitor*  and  their  subdivisions,  viz.  the  .fl/ont- 
tors  f-roj)erIy  so  calltd,  including  tho  Ouarans  of  tho  Arabs 
(Varanus)^  &c. ; tlie  Dragons  {Crncodtlurus  of  Spix,  Ada 
of  Gray);  and  llio  Sauregardss  (Monitor  ot  Fitzingcr  and 
Anieiva). 

2nd.  The  Lizards  properly  so  called. 

Tilts  second  group  comprises,  according  to  Cuvier,  (ho 
genera  Lacerta,  Algyra,  and  Tachydromus. 

MM.  Dum^ril  ami  Bibron  make  the  Varanians,  or  Sem- 
riens  P/a/yno(«  (Broad-backetl  Saurians),  a family  which 
comes  immediately  after  the  Grekotians  in  their  Erpltologie. 
They  allow  that  the  Varanians  are  nearly  allied  (ont  tr^ 
grands  rapports)  to  the  Lacertians,  as  modified  by  them, 
and  rest  tho  distinctions  of  the  former  familj'  from  (he 
latter — Ist,  ontltc  presence  iu  (ho  latter  of  polygonal  scales 
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^hich  cover  tbohead;  2it(l.  on  Ihe  form  of  tlie  of 
tliu  buck  and  of  llio  lielly,  and  their  nonoomprerited  tail : 
and  :>rd.  on  the  form  and  disposition  cf  the  leetli,  which  are 
not  dmfaru.ubuiw-sand  conical,  but  placed  on  the  same  litie, 
and  tieiicbanl  at  their  siumnit  in  the  antero-postcrior  di- 
rcciion. 

As  the  family  of  tho  Varaniant  is  luRhly  important  and 
interesting,  and  the  difierenres  between  thoi*family  and  the 
iMrertiai/tr  are  not.  as  «c  have  seen,  very  wide,  it  will  Ik? 
must  instructive  to  treat  of  both  in  the  same  article,  and 
the  rcafWr  will  find  n cont^nditim  of  the  organization  and 
natural  history  of  eai'h  umLr  the  title  Vauaviok.  , 

L.A'CHKSiS.  t Ilernetoloj-v.)  (^Vipkrid.«.) 
LACHRYMAL  ORGANS.  DISEASES  OF  THE. 
Thu  Inchrymal  irlaiid  is  very  rarely  the  scat  of  disease.  It  ' 
Komelmics  suppurates  from  acute  in!lammati<m.  hut  it  is 
more  cotnmouly  affected  with  u chrome  enlargement  and 
induration,  forming  a pr^mujcnt  tutinnir  under  the  upper 
cvclid,  wliicli  pushes  the  eve  downward.s  ami  inwards.  In 
this  state  it  may  lie  rein  ived  without  ditticully  and  with 
j ertlTl  wfely  from  l>eneath  the  eyeiid.  . 

Tho  most  fre<juent  d.sease  of  lhe*.c  organs  is  that  com 
monly  calle<J  fistula  laclirt  nialis,  wh.oh  consists  of  inthmi- 
mniionufihe  lachrymal  sue.  [Eyk.]  When  the  inflammation  | 
is  acute,  it  forms  a tumour  of  about  the  size  and  shapt*  of  u 
horse-bean  at  the  inner  side  of  the  eye.  which  is  firm,  re«l,  ! 
hot,  and  extremely  painful.  The  nasal  duct  being  dosed, 
the  tears,  which  should  pusa  through  it  into  the  nose,  fiow 
continually  over  the  cheek,  and  pnKlucc  rednuM  and  exco* 
riativin.  The  eyelids  swell,  and  the  pain  and  tension  are 
somelunes  so  ^evcro  as  to  excite  considerable  fever  and  €U"en 
delirium.  If  the  nitl.immation  lx;  not  early  checked,  sup- 
]uiiatiun  takes  place,  and  the  matter  may  esca]K?  by  an 
opening,  which  Mxnetimus  remains  for  n long  time  fistulous, 
at  the  corner  of  the  eye.  The  treatment  must  lie  actively 
retiucing,  and  when  suppuration  has  taken  place  an  early 
o]H'Ming  ahoulil  be  ina<le  into  the  sac  at  its  most  prominent 
jart. 

In  the  chronic  inflammijtion  of  the  Inchrymal  sac,  which 
often  anecoaU  to  tho  acute,  the  na.sal  duel  continuing  ob- 
structed, the  sac  iH'Comes  frLsjuently  distendt*d  with  its 
secretion,  and  a mixture  of  mucous  and  purulent  matter 
may  ho  pri*ssi^  out  of  it  through  the  puiicta  laehry  malia. 
In  s'linc  ea.-en  no  other  inconvenience  is  produced  than  • 
that  of  the  necessity  of  pressing  out  the  contents  of  the 
sac  once  or  twice  a day:  but  in  others,  attacks  of  acute' 
inflammation  are  apt  to  stip»?rvene.  and  e.vcite  very  pain- : 
fill  afi'ections  both  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  and  the  me 
ilsidf.  In  the  first  instance,  leeches  and  other  amiphlo- 
gjstic  remedies  should  be  employed ; hut  if  they  arc  unsup. 
cessful,  astrin-,rent  lotions  should  be  applied  to  the  etc.  that 
they  may  Ik.*  imbil)ed  by  the  puncla  laehrymalia,  and  con- 
veyed through  them  to  the  nasal  duct.  Rut  if  these  means 
fail,  the  lai-hrymal  sac  must  be  punctured  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  a probe  passed  through  it  into  the 
nose.  A portion  of  bougie  must  he  iiitroduecd  into  the 
passage  thus  restored ; the  canal  will  enlarge  annind  it  so 
as  to  ]iermit  the  tears  to  pass  thniugh,  and  afier  a few 
dins  the  bougie  may  lie  exchanged  for  a iiail  hendcd  style, 
which  must  Itc  worn  in  the  canal  and  sac  for  a considerable 
time. 

LAfyHHYM.ATOUY,  a small  earthen  nr  glass  vessel, 
generally  with  a long  neck,  found  in  the  s.epulcl)res  t>f  the 
untientH.  Chdllet,  m his  ' l^achryiiiiD  pri.-n>  vilu  difi'us®,’ 
first  sturte<l  the  idea  that  they  were  intended  to  hold  tho 
tear*  of  relatives  or  friends,  who  assisted  at  the  funeral  rite* : 
and  the  notion  w.^*  long  supporteil  by  the  antiquaries  of 
different  countries  throughout  Europe.  1 1 was  afterwards 
ciimbated  by  Schdtpilin  and  Paciiuidi.  and  as  no  sueh  use 
of  t)ie»e  I'hials  or  lilllo  liottles  can  bodtscovered  in  passages 
of  the  Roman  writers,  the  conclusion  has  at  last  been  come 
to  that  they  were  intendefl  to  contain  perfumes  or  balms 
only  for  sprinkling  upon  the  funeral  pile.  (Millin.  Dtcl. 
ilrit  Brau.r-Artx,  Kvo.  Par.  I8b6,  tom.  ii.,  p.  250;  Fos- 
brookc,  HneycL  Antiq.,  vol.i.,  p.  2<'0.) 

LACHSA.  <.r  LAHSA.  [Airsnu.] 

LACISTEMA't-'E/K,  a small  and  obitcuro  natural  order 
of  incuinplcle  Exogenous  ]daiilH,  containing  a few  arbere*- 
cenl  species,  inhahtting  the  wtHMls  of  tropical  America,  in 
low  place*.  In  ap|>e:irat)ce  th«'y  resemble  the  genus  Cell  is: 
and  in  Blruciure  they  ap.pro.xh  very  nearly  to  Vrticacpjc, 
from  which  Von  Marlius  first  distinguished  them.  The 
principal  characters  on  which  tite  order  is  founded  are  the 


deliisccnt  thrce-valved  fruit  and  amentaceous  inflorescence 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  pn»pectie*. 


A Imtj.  Ii  of  l,iwi*lrniB  utculatuni  in  flovrrr  luid  fntiL  1,  a finwrr  vAh  Ha 
ral>x:  1.'.  an  uvairy  whb  tbn  il(aubi<«  fUmm  beluw  it;  3,  a ripe  frail. 


L.VCO'NICA.  ealh'd  by  the  Roman  writers  Laconia,  n 
couniry  of  antumt  Greece,  was  Iwunded  on 'the  west  by 
Messenia,  on  the  north  by  Arcadm  and  Argolis,  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  eastern  and  southarn  sides. 
Laconica  is  a long  narrow  valley,  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  lying  between  two  mountain  masses  which 
stretch  from  .Arcadia  to  the  southern  exiremities  of  the 
Pcloi»onnesus:  the  westcni  ramie,  which  terminated  in  the 
promontory  of  Tnfiiarum,  now  Matapan  2.V  N.  lat.),  the 
most  sonlherl?  point  of  Greei’c.  was  called  Tnygetus;  and 
the  oaslem,  terminating  in  Cape  Mnlea,  was  known  by 
the  names  of  Parnon.  Tiiomnx,  and  Zarex.  The  whole 
drainaire  of  this  valley  is  eolUvted  in  the  river  Eunitas, 
which  flow*  from  tho  high  land*  of  Arcadia,  and  is  joined 
by  the  river  (Enus,  a little  above  Snarla.  From  its  source 
to  its  junction  with  the  CEnus  the  Kurotaa  flows  through  a 
very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which  near  Sparta  is  so  much 
contracted  as  to  leave  room  for  little  more  than  the  channel 
of  the  river.  After  it  leave*  Sparta  the  hills  rccwlc  farther 
from  tho  river:  but  near  (Knoe  they  again  approach  it  for 
a short  distance,  and  afterwards  retire  to  the  west  and  east 
towanls  the  Cb]>c*  of  Tsenarum  and  Malea  resperlivclvi 
leaving  lietwcen  them  a plain  of  considerable  breadth  and 
fertility,  through  which  the  Kurotas  flows  to  the  sea.  Be 
iw«*n  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  lalley  of  the  Kurotas  and  the  sea  there  was  a narrow 
strip  of  land,  which  contained  the  towns  of  Delium,  Minra. 
and  Epidaurns  l.,imera.  belonging  to  Laconica:  Prasise, 
which  was  farther  north  on  the  same  coast,  belonged  to 
-Argolis.  The  area  of  Laconica  was  probably  aliout 
sejuare  miles. 

The  district  ofThyreotia,  on  the  bonier*  of  .Argolis.  w as 
an  object  of  early  contention  between  Argos  and  Lacedoe- 
mon.  (Herod.,  i.  82.)  It  originally  belonged  to  Aignli*. 
but  was  cwiquered  by  the  Spartan*  alioul  54J  s c.,  in  wliose 
possession  it  remained  till  the  decline  of  Sjiarta,  when  it 
was  recovered  by  Argo*.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was 
included  in  Argolis.  (Pau*.,  ii.  38,  ^ 5.) 

The  snow'  remains  on  the  highest  |K)ints  of  Tavgetus,  in 
the  neighljourhood  of  Amyclte,  to  the  month  of  June:  the 
streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  mountam-rango  are 
abundant.  The  orange-tree  flourishes  at  Mistra.  near  the 
antient  Spurta.  and  fills  the  air  with  its  perfume  at  a time 
when  the  sunmittH  of  Taygetu*  are  still  wrapped  in  enow. 

Colonel  Letike  describes  the  soil  of  Lneoninr  a*  ‘ in  general 
a poor  mixture  of  white  clay  and  slonesydifficult  to  plo^h, 
and  better  Ruited  to  olive*  than  com  ’ ( Mnrm,  i.  1 48).  This 
description  is  in  conformity  to  that  of  Euripides,  who  Ray* 
that  ‘ it  po8ses‘0»  much  arable  land,  but  difllcult  to  work  ’ 
(quoted  by  Strabo,  viii.  3C6).  Stralio  informs  us  that  there 
were  some  valuable  Rtone-qunrries  near  Tcnaniro  and  is 
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thu’mouiilams  of  Tavgotu-'*  (viu.,  p.  367);  and  Pausania.s 
alsu  sjwaks  of  tbe  bfwU  Qsli  on  iho  <*oa.st,  which  produced 
a dye  inferior  only  to  the  Tyrian.  fPauban.,  iii.  21,  see.  G.) 
Liconica  wxs  aubject,  in  coniraou  with  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Greece,  to  earthquakes,  tbe  most,  remarkable  of 
uhirh  occurred  h.C.  462,  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
city  of  Sparta  with  the  exception  of  live  houses. 

Laconica  is  well  descnlH.*d  by  Euripides  tw  difficult  of 
access  to  an  cuemy.  (Strabo,  viii.  366.)  On  the  west  the 
rango  of  Tuygetus  formed  an  almost  insupurablu  barrier  to 
any  invading  force;  and  on  the  north  there  were  only  two 
natural  passes  by  which  the  country  could  be  entered;  one 
by  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Euroias,  as  the  course  of  that 
river  above  Sparta  may  be  tormed.  and  the  other  by  the 
valley  of  the  (Enus.  ^th  of  theso  natural  opcjiings  letl  to 
Sparta,  whicb  shows  bow  admirably  tbe  capital  was  situated 
fur  purposes  of  defence.  The  tvaul  of  good  harbours  on 
the  coast  also  protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea ; and  the 
possession  of  the  island  of  Cytbera,  at  tlio  entrance  of  tbe 
iLcouian  Bay,  which  contained  several  good  harbours,  was 
tberefore  always  considered  by  the  Lucedmmonians  us  a 
point  of  great  importance.  Gythium,  on  the  coast  of  the 
mainland,  was  the  naval  station  of  the  Spailaus. 

There  were  no  (owns  of  any  importance  in  Laconica,  with 
iho  exception  of  Sparta,  [SpaKta.]  Strabo  says  that  there 
were  thirty  towns  in  Laconica  besides  Sparta,  bnt  that  it  for- 
merly containe<l  a hundred  (viii.  362).  A brief  account  of  all 
the  towns  of  which  anything  is  known  is  given  in  Clinton's 
* Fasti  llullctiici*  (ii.,  p.  4bl*4U4).  Ono  of  the  most  untieiit 
towns  was  Amyclsc,  the  residence  of  the  Achman  kings, 
situatctl  a little  to  the  south  of  Sparta,  in  a fertile  plain, 
lu  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  had  become  a small  place,  but 
ojntuined  many  temples  and  woiks  of  art  (Pausaii.,  iiL  IS, 
sec.  & ; HI,  secs.  5 and  6) ; and  its  temple  of  Apollo  is  do-  I 
scribed  by  Polybius  os  superior  to  almost  all  tho  other  | 
temples  of  1-ACunioa.  (Pulyb.,  v.,  p.  367 ; Casuubon.)  The  | 
mhubiiunts  of  the  rugged  district  of  Scirilis,  which  lay  to 
the  south  of  Arcadia,  between  Tegea  and  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Eurotas,  enjoyed  peculiar  honors  and  privileges. 
They  formed  a separate  body  in  tbe  Spartan  army,  and 
wore  always  stationed  on  the  left  wing.  (Tbucyd.,  v.  67 ; 
Xenoplu,  J.aced^  .\ii.  3;  Cyrop.,  iv.  2,  see.  1.)  After 
the  invasion  of  Laconica,  b.C.  369,  they  revolted  from  the 
Spartans.  (Xenoph.,  Hell.,  vii.  4,  sec.  21.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  of  Arcadian  race. 

Tlic  Lclcges.  according  to  the  most  anlient  traditions  of 
J.AConica,  were  tlie  earliest  inhabitants.  (Pausau.,  iii.  ), 
sec.  42.)  Lclex,  tbe  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mules,  who  luft  the  kingdom  to  his  sou  Kurotos.  Ac> 
curding  to  the  same  traditions  Eurutas,  dying  without 
children,  bequeathed  thu  kingdom  to  laicedonnun,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  andTaygeta,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter 
of  Euroias.  The  sovereignty  is  said  to  have  remain^  in 
his  fiunily  till  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war,  when  the 
descendants  of  Pelops,  Menolaus  and  Agamemnon,  obtained 
pussossion  of  the  country  by  marrying  Clylemncstra  and 
Helen,  the  daughters  of  Tvndarcus,  tne  last  monarch  of 
the  aiitient  dynasty.  At  tlte  lime  of  tlio  Trojan  wax  we 
find  the  country  in  tho  possession  of  the  Aclueans,  who  un- 
doubtedly settled  in  Lacomca  at  a very  early  jwiiod,  and 
iirobubly  conquered  the  l.elcges.  Meneiaus  was  succeeded 
by  Orestes,  and  Oresti*s  by  Tisamenus.  during  whose  reign 
Pelu))onncsus  was  invaded  by  the  Dorians. 

AAer  the  conquest  of  the  country  Laconica  was  assigned 
to  Ari»todemus,  or  hU  .sons  Euryslhetios  and  Procles.  for, 
according  to  the  general  tradition,  Aristoduinus  did  not  live 
to  enter  Laconica.  Strabo  relato^,  cm  the  authority  of 
Ephonis  (tin-,  p-  364),  that  Eurystheiies  and  Procles 
divid^l  Laconica  into  six  district.'^,  over  which  they  set 
governors  with  the  title  of  kings.  During  tho  reign  of 
Eurysthciics  the  conquered  people  were  admitted  to  an 
equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians;  but  his  suc- 
cessor Agis  deprived  them  of  these  privileges.  The  con- 
dition of  the  original  inhabitants  of  tlio  land,  and  their 
relation  to  their  Durian  rulers,  us  well  as  the  remaining 
history  of  the  country,  belong  to  the  history  of  Spauta. 

(Strabo,  lib.  viii.;  Pau.sanias,  Laconic*ji;  Leake's  J/o/va ; 
Gell's  Umerary  q/'Grwce ; MiiUer’s  Jhriuns ; Thiersch. 
De  VEiat  Aciu.il  de  la  Qrece;  Thirlwall’s  History  of 

LACQUERING-  [J.apannino.] 

LACTA'NTIUS  (Lucius Coelius, or Ctecilius J^'^rmianus 
X.BuUutius),  one  of  th«*  early  Latin  fathers,  was  a scholar  of  ' 


Amobius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa.  Ho 
lived  at  the  end  of  thu  third  and  the- beginning  of  the  tburlli 
century.  Ilis  native  country  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  an  African.  On  the  invitation 
of  Diocletian,  ho  went  to  Nicoinudia,  where  he  taught  rhe- 
toric, Ho  became  aAerwards  preceptor  to  Crisjtus,  the  loii 
of  Constantine,  in  Gaul.  Tbe  lime  of  his  death  is  not  sa- 
tisfacturily  aso.  riainod. 

Ifis  chief  work  is  the  'Divino  Institutiuns,’  in  seven 
books,  writlcm  in  reply  to  two  heathens  who  wrote  against 
Christianity  ut  the  beginning  of  Dioclctiaii*s  perseculiuii. 
The  date  of  the  composition  of  this  work  cannot  be  e.vnelly 
Axed.  Iliisnage.  Du  Pin,  and  others  place  it  about  a d. 
320;  Cave  and  L'vnlner  about  a-D.  306  : i.Airdner  sia  es  lliu 
arguments  on  both  sides  in  his  ‘ Credibility  ;'  and,  on  thu 
whole,  the  latter  opinion  seems  the  more  probable.  Du 
Pin  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  * Institutions.’  The  other 
extant  works  of  l.ac(amius  are,  an  * Epitome  of  the  Divmc 
Inslitulions the  llrst  (Ivo  books  of  which  were  not  extant 
in  Jerome’s  time,  but  were  discovered  ami  published  by 
Pfuff  in  the  year  1712  ; a treatise  on  the  ‘ Wurkiuanship  of 
Gild,'  a treatise  Oh  the ‘Wraih  of  Gix^’  and  a 'work  en- 
titled * Symposioiu’ which  hewrotewhen  he  vvas  very  young. 
He  also  wrote  an  'Itinerary  from  Africa  to  Nict>mcdi:i,'  a 
work  entitled  'Grammaticus,’  two  books  to  .-Vselcpiades,  and 
eight  books  of  Epistles,  nil  of  which  are  lost.  A work  mi 
thu  ‘ Deaths  of  Persecutors’  is  uscnbeil  to  Lactantius.  hut  its 
geiiuinuness  is  much  disputed. 

The  testimony  to  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety  is 
most  abundant.  Lo  Clerc  calls  him  the  most  eloquent  of 
thu  Latin  fathers,  and  Du  Pin  places  his  style  almost  on  a 
level  with  Cicero’s.  Many  writers  however  value  his  rhe- 
toric more  than  his  thixdo;^’.  He  has  been  charged,  aiiioiig 
other  errors,  with  Manichacism,  from  which  Lordner  take» 
great  pains  to  defend  liiin.  Middleton  has  shown,  in  his 
‘Free  Enquiry,’  that  Lactantius  was  not  free  from  the  cre- 
dulity witii  which  many  of  the  early  Christian  writers  are 
chargeable. 

Complete  editions  of  bis  works  were  publisheil  by  II  . ".i- 
mann  at  Gottingen  in  1736  (the  preface  to  this  edition  con- 
tains u catalogue  of  former  editions) ; and  by  the  Abbe 
Lenglct,  2 vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1748. 

(Hieronymus,  /Jt’  J'iris  Jllust.,  c.  SO  ; Eusebii  Chrouicon, 

L180;  Du  Pin’s  Eccltfsiuslical  History,  vol.  i..  cent.  3; 
rdner’s  Credihility,  vol.  id-,  p.  481,  edit,  of  1831.) 
LrVCTEALS  (from  lac,  milk)  are  so  calle<l  from  their 
containing  an  opa<{Uo  white  milky  Iluid.  They  are  tho 
system  of  vessels  by  which  Iho  chyle,  or  nutritive  part  of 
the  food,  is  conveyed  from  the  intestines  to  tlie  IcA  sub 
clavian  vein,  in  which  it  U mixed  with  the  blood.  They 
have  their  origin  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intesliiit^,  which 
are  short  bair-liko  pruies-ses,  uacn  consisting  of  a hue  net- 
work of  lacteal  vessels  surrounded  by  capillary  arteries  ami 
veins.  From  ibe  villi  tlic  chyle  is  carried,  between  tho 
layers  of  the  me»ciu«ry,  through  numberless  couyerging 
branches,  to  the  thoracic  duel,  tho  main  trunk  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  which,  at  the  part  where  the  chief  lacteal 
branches  join  it,  is  dilated  into  whal  is  called  the  reaiD^ 
taculum  chyli.  The  villi  have  no  visible  ayicrlures  lor  the 
entrance  of  the  chyle,  but  the  walls  of  the  lacteal  vessel.-^ 
themselves  arc  extremely  thin  and  permeable,  and  their 
canals  are  furnished  with  numerous  and  delicate  valves,  like 
those  of  the  veins  [Circulation],  to  prevent  thu  lltu. 
which  tlmy  contain  from  descending  again  to  their  ab-  ro- 
ing  extremities.  In  their  passage  through  the  ineH-ntery 
the  lacteaU  traverse  numerous  mesenteric  absurlieiit  glands 
[Gland],  where  they  communicate  with  veins,  and  iln> 
ttuid  contained  in  them  is  c\]>osed  to  the  intiiience  of 
the  blood,  from  which  it  acquires  colouring  imitter  and 
(Ibriue. 

The  villi  K'lng  set  so  densely  on  the  lining  membrane  of 
tbe  small  intestines  that  their  summits  form  a .smooth  sur- 
face like  that  of  the  pile  of  velvet,  the  w hole  of  this  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  presents  a continuous  surface  for  the 
absorption  of  nutriment  The  power  by  which  ihis  ahstirp- 
tion  and  tho  ascent  of  the  chyle  in  tho  lacteal  vesseU  is 
effi^cted  is  unknown ; but  its  nature  is  probably  uuulog«<us 
to  that  by  which  tho  absuryition  and  ascent  of  the  nutritive 
; fluids  in  the  plant  are  governed.  In  this  pari  of  their  phy- 
I .sioli^  indeed  the  higher  animals  and  vegetables  present 
I remurkablo  analogies;  Uiu  extremities  of  the  lacteab  rur- 
I res|K)udiag  to  the  .spougieles  on  the  rcxits  of  plants,  and  their 
1 brandies  to  the  vessels  of  the  wood  through  w inch  the  sap 
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is  convoyed  to  Ik?  exposed  in  Iho  leaves  to  the  influence  of 
the  air.  as  tho  chyle  (alter  UeinR  mixe<l  with  the  hlood)  is 
exposed  to  the  sumc  influence  in  tin;  tuni'S.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  chyle  however  seems  to  be  more  purely  a vital 
process;  for  while  the  8p)ngioles  absorb  whatever  is  pre* 
settled  to  them  in  a fluid  form,  the  lacteals  in  the  villi  re- 
move. from  the  heterogeneous  mass  which  is  presented  to 
them  in  the  intestinal  canal,  only  that  which  is  ailuptcd  to 
the  nutrition  of  thclnxly. 

The  laeteaU  arc  tho  system  of  vessels  upon  which  the  j 
body  dej>emls  jirimarily  fur  iu  support.  Their  obstruction, ' 
winch  occurs  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  the  diseases  of 
tlie  inesonlvrir  glands,  or  from  injury  to  the  thoracic  duct, 
causes  a gradual  emaciation,  which,  if  iU  cause  be  not  re- 
moved, is  slowly  but  certainly  fatal.  For  further  information 
on  the  various  processes  to  which  they  aro  accessory,  see 
the  articles  Absorbents,  Chyle,  Digestion,  Duodenum, 
Intestines. 

LACTIC  ACID.  Tins  substance  exists  in  milk,  and  in 
larger  pioportion  when  it  has  become  sour ; it  was  first  re- 
cognised as  a peculiar  acid  by  Stflurcle,  but  he  did  nut 
obtain  it  perfuctlyi  pure.  It  was  afterwards  observed  by 
Bcrxelms  in  many  animal  fluids ; and  by  Brnconnet  to  exist 
with  acetic  acid  in  fermented  ricc-mcat,  wheat-paste,  the 
jnicu  of  tl>c  beet-root,  and  other  vegetable  substance.  It 
has  hy  several  chemists  been  suspected  to  be  a compound 
of  acetic  acid  and  organic  matter.  Sup]M»ing  it  to  be  u 
peculiar  acid,  Bracomiet  culled  it  Sanreicacidy  from  Nancy, 
the  town  in  which  he  lives ; and  it  has  also  been  termed 
zumic  aciily  from  zy/na  (ucpi/),  /<*ac<*n.  Tlie  acid  of  fflwer- 
krmU  isulbo  Iho  laetie.  MNI.  Belouxe  and.IulesOay-Lus&ac 
ohiuincd  lactic  acid  by  the  following  process  :—Kx{h>»o  the 
Juiroof  beet-root  to  a tcinjHiralurc  between  "7®  and  S6“; 
lermcntation  cmnnienccs  afler  some  days,  and  continues 
for  tw'n  months;  the  juice,  after  the  fermentation  has 
ceased,  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a Kyrnp,  during 
which  crystals  of  mmmite  separate,  nud  common  sugar  is 
al^  present.  Tho  syrup  is  then  digested  with  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  lactic  acid ; to  this  water  is  added,  and 
when  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  precipitation  of  impurities 
lakes  place.  The  solution  of  lactic  acid  is  convertcfl  into 
laciale  of  zinc  by  adding  the  carbonate;  and  the  solution 
of  lactate  of  zinc  is  filtered  and  crystallized,  which  is  pu- 
rified by  again  dissolving  in  water  and  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal;  the  lactate  of  zinc  is  then  decomposed  by 
barytes,  and  the  lactate  of  barytes  bv  sulphuric  acid,  whicls 
prci'ipitatcs  sulphate  of  barytes,  while  the  lactic  acid  re- 
mains in  solution.  Sour  milk  treated  iu  the  same  way  also 
gives  lactic  acid:  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ocid  may  he 
concentrated  in  vacuo,  and  rendered  quite  pure  by  solution 
iu  rolhcr,  which  leaves  a little  floi'culent  matter  undissotved. 
Lactic  acid  is  colourless,  inodorous,  very  sour,  and  may  bo 
so  conccntraleil  as  to  have  a Rpecific  gravity  of  l‘2I5;  it 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  and 
alcohol  in  all  proportions.  When  hcu1c<l  with  nitric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  WIk-u  added  to  boiling 
milk  it  is  capable  of  immediately  coagulating  about  7UU 
times  its  weight ; but  wIilmi  cold  it  pnaluccs  comparatively 
little  ufTcet  U)Mm  it:  it  also  cragulalcs  albumen. 

When  added  to  n strong  solution  of  acetate  of  magnesia, 
granular  lactate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated:  but  it  gives 
Jiu  (ircctpilatc  with  lime,  barytes,  or  strontia-wutcr. 

When  the  most  concentrated  lactic  acid  is  heated  gra- 
dually, it  becomes  more  fluid,  darker  coloured,  and  yields 
ncclic  acid  an<l  inflammable  gas,  charcoal,  and  a white  solid 
matter,  which  is  both  sour  and  bitter;  when  this  is  driv<l 
lK.‘tw  cen  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in 
al«M>hol,  it  yields  pcrfectlv  white  rhombic  crystals,  which 
arc  anhydrous  lactic  acid:  they  aro  fusible  at  225®,  and 
volatile  at  *172®,  the  vapour  again  crystallizing  on  nm- 
dcnsQtion : when  dissolved  in  water  the  solution  has  alt  the 
prmK’rties  of  that  from  which  the  crystals  were  obtained. 

Xlte  crystals  consist  of— 
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In  the  driest  lactates  however  It  is  always  combined  with 
ono  equivalent  of  water. 

The  lactates  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts,  anil  wo 
shall  therefore  mention  the  general  properties  of  only  a few 


of  them.  Tho  following  are  all'soluble  in  water,  but  many 
of  them  arc  uncrystallizable*— lactate  of  ammonia,  de»i- 
qucRceiit  and  imcrystallizablc;  lactate  of  potash  and  of 
soda,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  t^edhoU  and,  by  cvajionition 
in  vacuo,  they  become  crystalline  masses.  Lactate  of  lime 
and  of  barytes  yield  gum-like  products : the  lactates  of  alu- 
mina, peroxide  of  iron,  and  copper,  do  not  crystallize;  but 
that  of  magnesia  and  lactate  of  zinc  crystallize  in  quadri- 
lateral prisms,  and  that  of  silver  in  colourless  needles. 

L.\CTUC.\'RICUM  iaobloincd  from  the  I.actiica  Virosi^ 
being  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  riic  plant,  and  which  is 
at  first  white,  but  aflcrw.'U'ds  by  exposure  to  tho  air  and  sun 
concretes  and  becomes  brownish.  The  juice  of  the  leaves 
only  should  be  collected  before  the  flowering  has  begun  * 
puncturing  the  leaves  Is  the  best  mode  of  procuring  it, 

Otiicr  plants  oAcn  mistaken  for  it;  Lactuca  saliva 
(Thridace,  very  inferior),  L.  angustana,  L.  quercina,  L-  sca- 
riola,  .Sonchus  oleraceus,  and  Dip>acus  sylvcstris.  Accord- 
ing to  Klink,  it  contains  lactucic  acid.  It  yields  by  distilla- 
tion its  odour  and  taste  to  water,  which  thus  acquires  sumu 
of  the  virtues  of  the  plant.  Thu  inspissated  concrete  juice 
resembles  opium  in  its  action,  but  is  much  feebler;  nuver- 
tbeloHs  it  suits  some  constitutions  Wtiur.  In  pulmonary 
diseases  it  isoflou  a useful  sedative.  The  common  garden 
lactuca  also  possesses  sedative  nro|K>rties,  and  eaten  towards 
bedtime  lias  oflen  contributed  to  procure  rest  in  coses  of 
morbid  vigilance,  or  to  ullay  pnins  of  the  stomach. 

LACTUCIC  ACID,  discovered  hy  Pfalf  in  the  juice  of 
the  hrtura  viroaa.  When  acetate  of  lead  was  addcil  to  tho 
clear  juice,  laclucate  of  lead  was  precinitoted,  which  was 
washed  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulpiuiric  acid:  the 
filtered  liquor,  when  cvaporate<l,  yielded  cry>tul8  of  lactucic 
acid,  which  are  very  strongly  acid,  and  greatly  resemble 
oxalic  acid;  but  they  differ  from  it  by  giving  a green  pre- 
cipitate when  added  to  the  neutral  protusalts  of  iron,  and  a 
brown  precipitate  with  sulpliate  of  coppiT;  with  magnesia 
this  acid  forms  u soluble  salt.  It  has  nut  been  minutely 
c.xamined,  nor  has  it  l>ecn  analyzed. 

LACU'NA.  [I'RocHm.*.]  ' 

L.\1>.'\K11  i.s  a kingdom  in  Asia,  situated  to  the  cast  of 
Cashmere,  from  which  it  is  scjxiraled  by  that  branch  of  the 
llimniaya  Mountains  which  is  called  tho  Tibul  Panjahl 
range.  According  to  M*xirrrofl  its  area  is  crjual  to  half 
that  of  England.  It  h:is  the  figure  of  a triangle,  whose 
longest  side  ruin  from  Bissahir  [Himalaya]  along  the 
mountain-range  Iu  Cashmere.  North  of  it  fie  Baiiistan, 
or  Lillie  Tibet,  and  Khotan  in  the  Clhuese  province  of 
I Thians  han  Naiilu.  From  the  last-mentioned  country  it  is 
I divided  hy  the  nearly  unknown  mounlaiii-chains  of  l^ucn- 
luen  and  Kara-kurum.  East  of  it  isChang-tang,  a province 
belonging  to  Tibet. 

Ladakh  is  a part  of  the  elevated  table-land  which  is  sup- 
I portwl  by  the  Ilimalaya  system,  and  divided  by  it  from  tho 
I low  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus.  Its  elevation  above 
the  sea  is  not  known,  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  9OU0 
feel.  Though  it  docs  not  apjH.*ar  that  any  of  the  mountains 
within  its  boundaries  rUe  to  a great  height  above  this  ele- 
vated base,  its  surface  is  a continual  succession  of  ascents 
and  descents,  many  of  which  are  ver)’  steep,  7'hrouch  the 
middle  of  tho  counfr)'  runs  the  volley  of  the  river  Indus, 
here  called  Sing-kc-tse.  This  river,  after  passing  Gertope, 
enters  Ladakh  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  its  volley  is 
upwards  of  two  miles  wide.  It  continues  to  be  wide  as  f«r 
as  Roodok,  a considerable  distance  above  Leh,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  At  Roodok  the  high  land  comes  up  to  tho 
bed  of  the  river,  which  rushes  un  with  great  impetuosity 
until  it  istiucs  forth  into  the  plain  on  which  Leh  is  built. 
Tlie  plain  is  extensive  and  well  iwopled,  but  the  country 
bonloring  it  on  the  north  is  unknown. 

The  Indus,  which  traverses  the  countrj'  in  a north-north- 
we.ilern  direction,  receives  here  several  considerable  tribu- 
taries, of  wbicli  the  Sbayuk,  the  most  important,  joins  the 
Indus  below  Leh.  lliere  arc  several  lakes  in  this  country, 
most  of  which  arc  soil,  and  furnush  great  quantities  of  that 
article.  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  that  of  Cbimorerel, 
which  is  from  20  to  25  miles  long,  with  a width  of  8 or  10 
miles. 

As  tho  surface  of  the  country  is  so  elevated  above  tho 
sea,  its  climate  and  productions  do  not  correspond  to  its 
bililiide  (.3B®  to  .15®).  The  whole  country  is  covered  with 
snow  in  winter,  and  most  of  tho  mountains  are  so  even  in 
the  month  of  J une.  The  winters  aro  hmg  and  severe,  and  all 
tho  rivers  arc  covered  with  icc,  which  facihtales  travelling 
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in  4bi!)  sooson.  just  as  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
The  people  are  mostly  clad  in  aheep-skms  and  fur,  as  in 
Russia.  The  summers  arc  hut  and  dr)'.  Rain  does  not 
appear  to  he  frequent. 

The  plain  about  Leh.  though  of  modcrato  fertility,  is  well 
culti\atcd,  which  U the  case  with  other  districts  of  less 
extent.  Sloorcruft  thinks  that  our  am'iculturists  might 
learn  something  ftom  the  inhabitants  of  Ladakh.  No  rice 
is  cultivated : vniuat,  barley,  and  lucerne  aro  grown  to  a great 
amount.  In  some  districts  a kind  of  barley  is  raised  which 
resembles  wheat;  in  others  cutton  U cultivated  in  email 
quaitilties.  Turnips  ore  grown  very  extcttsivcly.  Wood  is 
scarce:  poplars  atid  suiue  other  trees  are  planted  in  llte 
luwer  tracts.  j 

The  pastures  occupy  a largo  part  of  Iho  country.  The  ! 
cattle  aro  small  and  of  three  diirercnt  kinds,  common  callte, 
chowry*tailed  cattle,  and  a third  kind  culleii  Mo,  a bastard  ^ 
breed  between  the  two  former.  Asses  are  rather  numerous,  i 
as  well  as  goals,  which  also  live  in  a wild  state.  But  the  ' 
goat  which  yields  the  material  of  the  shawls  is  not  found 
in  the  country.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  among  them 
there  is  a small  race  called  the  purick-s/teep,  winch  pro* 
ducos  e.xcelleiitwool.  Horses  aro  pretty  common.  On  the 
uncultivated  plains  a species  of  wild  horse  is  found,  called 
I V MoorccoB  Kquu-t  Ktiwg.  Among  the  domestic  animals 
IS  the  dog,  which  is  large  and  strung.  The  animal  from 
which  musk  is  obtained  is  abundant  in  the  mountains. 

The  sands  of  most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indus 
contain  small  particles  of  gold,  that  aro  collected  in  several 
places.  Other  metals  are  nut  mentioned.  Saltpetre  and 
sulphur  also  aro  found,  and  supply  materials  for  gun- 
puwder,  which  is  made  in  oonsidcrablo  quantities. 

Leh.  or  Lei,  the  capital  of  the  country,  contains  700,  or, 
occorditig  to  Muororoft,  1000  houses,  each  several  stories 
high  and  substantially  built.  There  arc  several  bazaars,  each 
containing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  shops.  Leh  is  a place  of 
great  trade,  being  the  principal  entrepot  for  the  shawl-wc»ol, 
and  three  great  fairs  are  annually  held  here,  of  which  tluit 
in  February  is  the  most  frequciiled.  lliese  fairs  arc  at- 
tended by  merrhnnU  from  Y erkund,  in  the  Chinese  province 
ofThiun  ^han  Nalu,  from  J^Ilosaa  and  other  ports  of  Tibet, 
from  Amritsir  and  other  towns  of  the  Pnnjab,  and  particu- ' 
larly  from  Cashmere.  Hotaluk,  on  the  right  bank  of  thu  | 
Indus,  but  higher  up  the  river,  is  another  place  of  consider*  | 
able  tratlic.  It  U said  locontain  300  families,  and  is  chictly  ! 
connected  witli  Hindustan  by  the  way  of  Kunawar  in  Bis- 
buhir.  [Himalaya.] 

The  inhabilants  of  I^nkh  belong  to  the  same  race  os 
the  inhabitants  of  Tibet.  They  arc  a very  industrious  and 
frugal  |»e».*ple,  and  well  nrquainied  with  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Their  country  being  surrouudeil  by  mountains,  they 
have  preserved  their  iiidc|>eiidenft:,  though  on  all  sides  bur- ' 
dering  ou  neighbours  much  more  powerful  than  themselves. 
Tboif  sovereign,  who  resides  at  Ia-Ii,  is  called  Geatho,  i.e. 
Rajah  of  Leh.  He  sends  however  fiom  time  to  time  presents 
to  his  neighbours,  because  his  subjects  am  cumieetod  with 
their  countries  by  commerce.  Ladakh,  being  situated  be- 
tween Hindustan,  Cashmere,  Khotau,  and  I'ibet,  is  the 
thoroughfare  of  a very  extensive  commerce.  The  <x»mmerrial 
routes  are  few.  That  t6  Tibet  runs  from  IajIi  to  Roodok,  and 
tlicnce  to  (tcrtopc  along  the  Indus;  from  Gurtupe  it  seems 
to  cross  inountniu-ranges  to  LTIassa.  From  Roodok  the 
road  to  Kunawar  traverses  a table-laud,  and  then  descends 
to  the  Faruti  river,  a tributary  of  the  Spiti,  which  falls  into 
the  Sutlej.  Kunawar  is  that  country  whicit  occupies  the 
tract  where  these  throe  rivers  join.  The  road  from  Ltdi  to 
C’astiuieru  and  the  Punjab  leads  westward  over  tho  Tibet 
Patijalil  Muunlaius  by  the  elovateil  iiitnmtain-}>as.s  of  Nau- 
buck  Nai  MulHk.  lAidakh  is  called  Tibet  by  the  Cashme- 
rians.  Tho  n>ad  from  Leh  to  Yerkand  is  by  far  the  most 
dillicult  and  dangerous : it  crosses  tho  high  mountain-range 
of  Karakorum  and  the  whole  mountain-sYSlciu  of  the  Kuen- 
hien.  and  traverses  wide  mountaiii-tiacls  which  are  nearly 
uninhabited. 

The  principal  object  of  this  extensive  comraerco  is  the 
wool  of  tho  goals,  which  is  used  in  the  inanufucturo  of 
shawls.  It  is  brought  from  Geriope  to  Ijoh,  aiul  thence 
conveyed  to  Cashmere  and  the  Panjab;  eight  hundred  horse- 
load.s  'are  >aid  to  bo  carried  annually  by  this  route.  We  arc 
not  acquainted  wilii  the  articles  which  aru  given  in  return, 
and  have  only  some  accounts  of  those  which  are  sent  to  and 
received  from  Kunawar.  The  merchants  of  Kunawar  bring 
to  Roodok  biigur,  tobacco,  cotton-cloth,  cloth,  indigo,  swords, 


copper,  tin.  iron,  paper,  rice,  and  spices : they  take  in  return 
sail,  Iwrax,  gold-dust,  tea,  and  shawl-wool.  (Moorcroft,  in 
the  TVartAac/ion*  nf  the  Asiatic.  Society,  in  the  Journal  qf 
the  London  Geographical  Society,  ana  in  tho  Asiatic  Jour^ 
nul ; Hiigel,  in  the  Journal  of  /Ae  London  Ueogr.  Society  ; 
Ritter’s  Erkuude,  ii.) 

LA'DANGM,  soraolimes  written  Labdanum,  but  incor- 
rectly, os  it  is  tho  ledanum  (Xif^avov)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
ladun  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Hcrwlutus 
(iii.  11*2)  as  procured  in  Arabia,  and  used  by  the  Arabs  for 
fumigation;  the  word  is  not  Greek,  but  an  Arabic  word 
with  a Greek  termination;  the  Greeks  also  u>cd  tho  word 
ledus  (Xrjcoc)  to  indicate  the  shrub  which  produced  thu 
ladnnum.  This  giun  resin  is  produced  by  several  species 
of  Cistus,  the  kistos  (iderof)  of  Dioscorides,  though  the 
name  and  description  are  often  confounded  with  those  of 
the  kissus  (riiTodc),  or  Hedera.  C.  ladaniferus,  creticus, 
laurifolius,  and  C.  lA'don,  Lam.,  aro  usually  mentioned  as 
the  species  which  are  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  Islands,  in 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  south  of  Franco.  That  obtained  from 
tho  Levant  is  the  most  celebrated.  The  juice  exudes  upon 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  th^so  shrubs,  and  is  collected, 
according  to  Tournefort,  by  means  of  an  instrument  resem- 
bling u rake,  with  leather  thongs  instead  of  teeth,  which  is 
drawn  over  tho  plant;  and  as  the  juice  arlhercs  to  tbo 
thongs,  it  is  afierwards  serparated.  Ladanum  is  also  do- 
scrilu.*<l  by  Dioscorides  as  being  collected  from  thu  lieards 
of  gouts  which  had  been  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Cistus. 
(Compare  Herudot.,  iii.  112.)  It  U now  seldom  employed 
for  any  purpose,  as  it  is  with  ditlicuUy  obtained  of  a sufii- 
cient  degree  of  purity  from  tho  adulterations  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  one  analysis  yielding  72  parts  of  ferruginous 
sand,  and  another  86  of  resin,  out  of  lot)  parts.  The  purest 
kind,  seen  only  in  the  places  where  it  is  produced,  is  de- 
scribed as  blackish,  liomogencous,  and  tcnaeiuus,  easily 
softening  under  the  fingers,  and  even  sticking  lu  them ; 
having  a greyish  fracluro,  which  however  becomes  black 
by  expusuro  to  tho  air ; rather  a bitter  taste,  and  a very 
agreeable  smell  from  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil;  ll 
was  formerly  cinploytxl  as  a stimulant,  more  recently  as  an 
expectorant,  and  U esteemed  even  in  the  present  day  by 
thu  Turks  as  a tierfumc,  anil  used  for  fumigation. 

LADOGA.  LAKE.  [Russi.v.] 

I-ADRONE  ISL.ANDS,  so  called  from  the  thievish 
dispoi>ition  of  the  natives  at  tho  time  of  their  discovery  by 
Mugaihuens  (1021),  are  also  called  Mariano  Island^  in 
hunour  uf  thu  queen  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  caused 
them  to  hesettk-d.  They  extend  in  a nuithurn  and  southern 
direction  between  13*  and  20®  30' N.  Inl.,  and  between  144* 
and  1-15'' 30'  E.  long.,  and  are  about  iwentyin  number.  They 
aro  mostly  of  a volcanic  character,  and  even  in  rooilern  times 
.somu  of  the  volcanoes  Imie  been  in  activity.  Liko  other 
islands  of  this  description,  their  surface  is  broken,  and  rises 
to  high  hills  and  even  to  mountains.  But  Iho  soil,  whcruvci 
it  can  be  cultivated,  is  of  great  fertility.  Being  exposed  to 
tho  trade-winds,  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  os  might  be  ex- 
l>cclefl  from  tbeir  geographical  jiosition.  Nearly  every  kind 
of  inlertropical  product  thrives  on  thc'sc  islands,  which  pro- 
duce cotton,  rice,  indigo.  Indian  corn,  sug.'ir,  cacao,  cocoa- 
nuts,  tobacco,  plantains,  &c.  in  abundance.  The  Spaniards 
have  introduced  must  of  these  products,  us  well  as  thu 
llama,  from  Peru,  which  is  said  to  thrive  on  the  moun- 
tains. Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  numerous.  The 
sea  abounds  in  fish,  and  also  produces  tripang  (Holothuriu) 
for  the  Chinese  market.  The  principal  island  is  Guajan, 
which  is  about  80  miles  in  circuraftjrencc,  and  according  to 
Kotzebue,  who  has  given  the  latest  account  of  these  islands, 
it  is  thu  only  one  which  is  inhabited  at  present.  Its  capital 
and  thu  scut  of  the  Spniiish  governor  is  S.  Ygnacio  do 
.Vgana,  Yvhich  in  1S16  contained  3118  inhabitants.  U has 
only  an  open  roadstead,  defended  by  two  small  fortresses; 
but  about  10  miles  farther  south  there  is  a good  harbour, 
called  Calderona  do  Apura,  which  is  also  fortified.'  Of  thu 
; other  islands,  Tinian  has  obtained  some  notoriety  from  thu 
stay  there  of  our  distinguished  seaman  Anson,  and  from 
the  extensive  ruins  whiclt  indicate  that  these  islands  were 
once  inhabilwl  by  a people  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
civilization.  The  a^rigiiial  inhabitants,  who  at  the  time 
of  tho  foundation  of  the  Spanish  .settlement,  in  the  middle 
of  tho  seventeenth  conlury,  arc  staled  to  have  amounted  to 
I3P,60U,  have  nearly  disappeared  on  Guajan,  only  one 
family  of  them  existing  in  1816,  but  probably  they  arc  more 
numerous  on  some  of  tUo  other  islands,  which  are  only  no- 
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minally  dependent  on  the  Spanish  governor.  The  pn:sent 
population  of  Guajan,  which  in  1816  amounted  to  63b<J  souls, 
consists  of  settlers  from  Mexico  ami  the  iMiiIippine  iBlands, 
who  are  called  by  the  Spauiard>.  Loe  Indios ; they  speak 
Spanish,  and  are  Cathohe  Christians.  The  number  of 
Spaniards  is  very  small. 

(Anson’s  Voyage  round  the  JVorldi  OUovon  Kotxebuo's 
Votfoge  rtmntf the  fVorid.) 

LAKKKN.  [Brussels.] 

L-isMOUl'POD.V,  Latreille's  fourth  onler  of  (>«*- 
tacenns,  plaecd  by  him  between  the  Amfihiptxla  and  the 
hi/ptxia.  He  du>cribc»  them  as  being  the  only  forms 
among  the  Mai-acofitrucuns  with  se.'iaile  eyes  {EJrtoph- 
thfilmiane*i  whose  f»o»teriur  extremity  dues  not  prcMint 
distinct  bninehiir,  and  which  liavo  baidly  any  tad.  the  two 
la>t  feet  lieimt  inserted  at  that  end,  or  the  segment  to  w hich 
they  are  attached  being  followed  by  nut  more  than  one  or 
two  other  joints,  which  are  very  small.  They  are  alsti, 
he  states,  the  only  ones  in  which  tbo  two  anterior  feet 
(which  agree  with  the  second  jaw*fcet)  make  a y>art  of  the 
heuil. 

The  Leemodipoda  of  latreille  have  all  four  setaceous 
antennm  nfrried  uy>on  a |u.Hruiicle  of  three  joints,  mandibles 
without  pulps,  a vesicular  body  at  the  base  of  four  pair  of 
the  feel  at  least,  beginning  with  the  second  or  third  pair, 
reckoning  those  of  the  head.  The  body,  which  U mml 
frc<|uciitly  filiform  or  linear,  is  imposed  (reckoning  the 
head)  of  from  eight  to  nine  juinU,  with  some  small  apiH.'n> 
dagfs.  in  form  of  tubercles,  at  its  posterior  and  inferior  eX' 
tremiiy.  The  feet  arc  terminated  by  a strong  hook.  Tbo 
four  anterior  feet,  of  which  the  second  are  the  greatest,  are 
always  lemiinatud  by  a mon<«daclvlous  claw.  In  many  llie 
four  succoe<ling  feet  arc  slii>rtcne<(.  less  articulated,  without 
anv  hook  at  the  cud,  or  rudimentary,  and  not  at  all  fit  for 
ordinary  use. 

Hej/roduetion. — The  feinaU?*  carry  their  eggs  under  the 
second  and  third  segments  of  the  l^y,  in  a pouch  funned 
by  approximated  scales. 

/hthtfit  and  eu/ posed  idace  in  the  Sy*/cm.— The  l,€emo~ 
dipfjda  ore  lUtirinc,  and  Saviguy  considers  them  as  ap- 
proaching  the  Pymogoniiis,  and  making,  with  that  form, 
the  passage  from  the  Crustaceans  to  ihe  Arachnitis. 

Lalreilh*  brought  the  firms  under  one  genus,  Cyamis, 
wiih  the  f.dlowiiig  subdivi>a>n.’i  ami  subgeuene  uppeltu- 
tions.  - 

1.  Filifbrmia.  (Lntr.) 

Botiy  long  and  very  slender,  ur  linear,  with  longitudinal 
segments;  /get  similarly  elongaletl  and  slight;  stem  of  llio 
antentup  coiu^Hrsed  of  many  small  joints. 

Lei  tomera,  Lair.  (Fioto,  Leach). — Feet  fourteen  (reckon- 
ing iho  two  uimexcd  to  the  bead),  complete,  and  in  a con- 
tinuous series.  (Lair.) 

In  the  Lej.tomerfrfiCjammarut  jiedatus.  Mull.,* Zool.  Dun.’) 
all  the  feet,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  anterior  otic-4, 
have  a vesicular  bo«ly  at  their  base.  In  the  Proto  of  Leuidi 
{Cancer  jedatus,  Moiitag.,  TVon#.  Linn.  Sw..,  ii.)  liiese 
appendages  are  pei'uliar  to  the  second  feet  and  tlie  four 
succeeding  ones. 

Example,  Leptomera  ped  ita 


ArtM/>rcrfi’a,  I.atr. — Feet  ten,  in  a cuntmued  si'i  .e»:  the 
second  and  two  succeeding  pairs  have  a vesicular  l>ody  at 
their  base. 

Loro/t/y,  Coasln  of  Europe,  France,  &C. 

Caprelta^  I-ain. — Feet  ten,  but  in  an  interrupteil  scries 
rotntnenems  with  the  Hsrund  segment  (inclusive),  and  not 
reckoning  the  liead.  This  segment  and  the  following  one 

• Ur.iBun  prvtM'i>Y.  llr<UtuvKiti.«lintu«. 


have  each  two  vesicular  bodies,  and  aru  totally  deprived,  uf 
feel. 

Loc-ality,  Noylhem  and  Temperate  European  oceans. 

Habits. — ^The  L»uiodi|Jods  of  this  section  keep  amau{' 
the  marine  plants  and  sponges,  and  wulk  like  euicrpillarw, 
turn  frequently  with  rapidity  on  themselves,  or  set  up  their 
bodies,  vibrating  their  uiUennso  at  the  same  time.  In  swim- 
ming they  curve  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

3.  Ovalia.  (Lair.) 

In  ibis  subdivision  the  body  is  oval,  with  lransverj«e  seg- 
ments. The  stem  of  the  antPnnre  appears  to  Iw  inarlicu- 
latcil.  The  feet  are  short,  or  have  but  little  length ; those 
of  the  second  and  third  segments  are  imjierfecl,  and  ter- 
minated by  a long  c)lindrical  j«>int  without  hooks;  at  their 
base  they  have  an  elongated  vesicular  body.  Tlieso  Lmm<>- 
dipuds  form  the  subgenus 

Cyamus,  Latr.  (Larunda,  Leacb.) 

M.  Lutreille  stales  that  ho  has  seen  three  species,  all  of 
which  live  on  Cetacea,  and  the  must  known  of  which, 
Cyamus  Ceti  {Oniscus  Ceti,  Linn. ; Sautlla,  ]>egeei  ; Pyc- 
nogonum.  Fabr.  and  Sav.),  is  found  also  on  the  Mackerel. 
The  fisliermen  term  it  the  whale-louse,  P<m  de  la  baleine. 
Another  species,  verv*  analogous  to  the  first,  was  brou^'ht 
Itnck  by  D^lalande  from  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  d*  Good 
Ho]>e.  Thu  third  and  much  the  smallest  is  found  on 
the  Ck:taceans  of  the  East  Indian  seas.  (Latr.) 


I M.  Desmaresi  gives  the  I^etnodipods  the  same  position 
' us  M.  Luitreille,  and  divides  them  aUo  into  two  sections. 
I The  Brst,  consisting  uf  Leptomera,  Latr.  and  Lam.  (/Vo/o, 
I..eae!i : Caprc//u,  Lam.);  l he  second  uf  Cymius  (Cyttmus, 
Latr.,  Lam. ; /’ane/v,  Leach ; Larunda,  LmcIi). 

M.  DcMuarest  remarks  that  M.  Latreille  never  saw  the 
Leptomerre  tliemselves,  and  that  he  has  si*paralud  them 
from  Caj^relUt  and  I'roto  from  published  6gnres  only. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  makes  his  Legion  of  Edriui  hUial- 
mians  comprise  the  AmjJn^tods.  Isnjods.  and  LtemijeuL. 

LAENNEC,  RENE'  TUEOFHILE  HYAUNTHE, 
was  liorn  at  (^uimpitr,  in  I»wer  Brittany,  in  1781.  I'be  first 
part  of  his  medical  edurrAon  was  conducted  by  his  uncle. 
Dr.  Laennec.  a physician  of  repute  at  Nantes,  and  in  181)0 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  several  iuedu*al 
(x>umes,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Hopilal  de  la  Chantf, 
of  which  Corvisart  was  the  chief  physician.  In  lbl4  ho 
look  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  being  already  dis- 
tinguished as  well  fur  his  literary  acquirements  as  fur  his 
prufessiunal  industry  and  talent.  In  the  .^Bluu  year  he 
became  chief  editor  uf  the  * Journal  de  Meilicme,’  to  which 
he  had  communicated  seveial  exc^ll^iit  papurs.  both  on 
healthy  and  morbid  anatomy.  Having  ubtuined  consider- 
able reputation,  both  in  private  practice  and  by  bis  lectures 
and  writings,  he  was  appointed,  in  1816,  chief  pliysiciaii  to 
the  Hopilal  Nocker,  and  it  was  there  that  he  mmii  ufier 
made  the  remarkable  and  important  discovery  of  mediate 
auscultation.  [.Auscultation-J  From  this  lime  he  devoted 
himself  unceasingly  to  the  perfecting  of  bis  new  system  of 
diagnosis.  In  June,  IS18,  he  read  his  first  memoir  on  it  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  m the  fullowing  year  he 
published  his  *Traite  de  rAuscultation  Mediate.’  But  (he 
labour  necussury  fur  its  accomphshiuent  so  injured  Ins 
health,  which  was  naturally  very  delicate,  (lint  he  was  im- 
meilmtely  afterwards  obli;;ed  to  resign  all  Ins  studies  as 
wtdl  as  a large  private  practice,  and  to  leave  Puns  fur  hi> 
native  pruvince.  He  returned  in  1831,  with  his  lieallh  re- 
stored. and  having  resume<I  bis  duties,  he  was  .soon  after 
appointed  profes.sor  of  medicine  in  the  (College  uf  Franre 
In  1832  he  was  chosen  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  and 
lie  regulaily  delivere<i  the  lectures  at  I.a  Charite  till  le36, 
w hen,  after  the  publication  of  a secuiid  edition  uf  his  Wurk. 
his  health  again  failed  him.  Indications  of  coBsumptum 
were  discovered  by  means  of  the  art  he  had  hunself  m* 
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vcnttsl;  nnfl  allljough  by  reliring  to  Brittany  be  seemed 
ii^airt  for  u tiino  recruited,  he  died  of  consumption  in  tho 
wuuc  year. 

Laeiincc’s  work  on  nuKliate  auscultation  is  undoubtedly 
(he  most  important  which  the  present  century  has  pro* 
duced  in  tneihcal  science.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  only  a small  portion  of  his  high  reputation  is  duo  to 
tho  discuverv  of  the  stethoscope,  altbougli  from  tho  tone  of 
his  Work  it  u evident  that  he  rested  chietiy  uj>on  that  as 
the  Ihuis  of  bis  future  fame.  He,  with  many  or  Corvisart’s 
pupik,  had  long  boon  in  the  habit  not  only  of  using  per- 
cussion os  a means  of  diagnosis,  but  of  applying  the  ear 
directly  to  tho  chesty  the  stethoscope  was  merely  a con- 
venient auxiliary  for  tho  aecomplUhment  of  tlie  same 
pui'por^o  which  they  had  in  view,  but  so  little  essential  that 
many  of  the  best  physicians  now  employ  it  only  when  the 
direct  application  of  the  car  U personally  inconvenient. 
Hofi  the  stethoscope  been  inventeil  by  any  one  of  less 
genius  and  fiCiiess  for  the  study  of  diseases  than  Lncnnoc. 
It  would  probably  bare  fallen  into  the  same  neglect  as  the 
more  original  discovery  of  the  value  of  percussion  by 
Avenbrugger  had  till  his  work  was  translated  and  hi.s 
practice  imitated  by  Corvisart.  Tho  invention  however  of 
a convenient  auxiliary  was  the  fortunate  means  of  leading 
J.aenncc  to  apply  himself  to  the  special  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  chest ; and  he  so  far  elucidated  their  pathology  that 
those  disea.-tes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  were 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  ore  now  the  roost  com- 
pletely and  clearly  known  of  all  which  fall  within  the  pro- 
vmco  of  the  physician,  who  now  studies  them  with  the  ear 
with  almost  as  great  accuracy  and  confidence  os  the  surgeon 
ran  investigate  the  disea.^cs  of  which  ho  takes  charge,  with 
the  pye  or  the  hand. 

JLaeimcc’a  other  publications,  though  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  his  grent  work,  fully  maintain  bis  reputation. 
TIk*  chief  of  ihcm  arc  publislied  in  the  ‘ Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  MMica1c?>.'  in  the  articles  ‘Analoinie  Patholo- 
gique,’  ‘Ascarides,’  'Cartilages  Accidenlcls,’  ‘ th'grnfira- 
lion,’  ‘ Di'‘sorganiMtiim,'  -■  Dcirachyccros,’  ‘ Hnccplialoide.’ 
‘ Filairc.' 

A Life  of  Laennoc  bv  Dr.  Forlies  is  prefixed  to  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  *Trait6  dc  rAuswulialinn  MMiale.' 

LARR..  P.  V'AN.  [Bamboccio.] 

LA  FAYRTTE  [Fayettk.  LaJ 

LA  FONTAINE.  [Fontaine.  La.] 

I,.\GA'NA,  the  ruxme  used  by  Oe  Blainville  for  a group 
of  Rcliinodermaia,  included  in  Lamarck's  genus  Scutella. 
[F.chinodkrmata  J 

L.^(TKRSTRG^  MI.A,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  LyihracetP,  w hich  extends  from  the  Malayan  Ar- 
chipelago into  Chinn  and  Japan,  as  well  as  along  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains  to  the  northern  ports  of  India, 
Tho  genus  was  named  by  LinmmiH  in  honour  of  LagerstroJin. 
who  was  director  of  the  Swutlish  Rost  India  Gimpnny  and 
imjHirted  many  interesting  nl.mts  from  India  and  China. 
The  species  are  few  in  numWr,  but  most  of  them  highly 
ornamental  in  nature.  L.  Jfegrmr  especially  forms  a small 
tree  and  is  conspicuous  from  ii-s  large  rose-coloured  flowers, 
of  which  the  petals,  standing  out  on  rather  long  claws,  more 
fully  display  tho  varied  ouilino  of  its  undulate*!  limb.  L. 
fn/f/rtt  and  pom'/foru  are  small  and  shrub-like,  and  suited 
to  our  hothouses,  hut  all  require  moisture  in  the  sea.«on 
of  flowering. 

LAONY.  THOMAS  FAUTRT  DR.  a French  mathc- 
maiician,  was  born  at  Lyon  in  1660,  and  died  at  Paris,  12th 
April,  17.34.  At  an  early  period  his  scienliftc  atlainments 
led  to  his  being  up{K>intea  hydmgrapher  royal  at  Rochefort. 
Subscqucnilv  he  became  sub  director  of  the  general  bank 
of  Pans,  and  lost  the  principal  part  of  his  furtuno  bv  the 
failure  of  that  establishment.  II  is  mathematical  labours 
appear  to  have  been  in  a great  measure  directed  to  objects 
of  mere  curiosity;  as  an  instance  of  which  he  occupicrl 
Ihmsvir  with  the  quadrature  of  (he  circle,  and  computed  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  as  far  as  120 
decimal  places,  a degree  of  approximation  which  could 
never  be  of  any  practical  utility.  He  however  ha.s  called 
forth  the  culogium  of  Fontenelle,  who,  speaking  of  his 
treatise  on  the  * Cubaturcof  the  Sphere,'  says,  *il  is  a choice 
and  singular  proiluctiun  which  only  a great  luathematicjati 
could  have  written.’-  His  methods  of  facilitating  the  solu- 
tion of  indeterminate  problems  an*  ingcuious,  and  the 
theorems  which  he  added  to  the  arithmetic  of  sines  are  im- 
portant. He  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Aoademv  of 


Paris  in  1696 ; associate-gcometrinan  in  1699 ; veteran  pen- 
sioner in  1723 ; and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
in  1718.  The  following  is  a list  of  Ins  published  works: — 
* New  Method  of  Extracting  and  Approximating  to  the 
Roots  of  Quadratic  and  Cubic  Equations.'  Paris.  1691-2; 
'Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,'  Paris,  1697;  *Cuba- 
ture  of  the  Sphere,’  Iji  Rochelle,  1702;  ‘Binary  Svsteni  of 
Arithmetic,’ Rochefort,  J703;  ' Analysis  of  the  Kew  Me- 
thods of  Resolving  Problems'  Paris,  1 733 ; besides  numer- 
ous memoirs  in  theTransactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  from 
the  vear  1733  to  tho  year  1729. 

('fhomson's  Hi«tory  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Dictionnaire 
Bibliographiqtic  de  Qu^rard ; Hutton’s  Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary, &c.) 

L A^GO  M AGGIO'RE (Lacus  Verbinus,  and.  in  German, 
Langensee),  the  largest  lake  in  Italy,  extends  about  40  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  scruih : its  j;rcatt*st  breadth,  which  is 
eight  miles,  is  alwut  the  middle  of  Us  length ; but  it  is  only 
between  two  and  three  miles  broad  in  most  other  places, 
and  still  less  at  the  north  and  t-ouih  oxtremitics.  The 
elevation  of  Its  surface  above  (he  sea  is  67S  feet,  and  its 
^•atest  depth  is  1100  feet.  Its  nordtcrii  half  extends 
Celween  the  lower  offsets  of  the  Pennine  Alps  on  one  side 
and  the  Rha*tian  .Alps  on  tho  other,  receiving  all  the 
streams  that  flow  from  the  southern  show?  of  those  moun- 
tains, from  Mount  Rosa  on  the  west  to  Mount  Rernardin 
on  the  ca.st.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  touches 
the  level  plain  of  Ixirabardy.  The  principal  ulfluenis  of 
the  Ijigo  Magmorc  arc : — the  Toccia,  or  T(wa,  which  comes 
from  the  Val  d’Chsola  ; the  Maggia,  which  flows  through 
the  valley  of  that  name;  the  I'icnio,  or  Tessin,  cumuig 
from  tho  St.  Golliard;  and  the  Tri'sa,  which  flows  out  of 
the  neighbouring  lake  of  the  Lugano.  It  also  receives  an 
outlet  from  the  small  lake  of  Orta,  which  lies  west  of  the 
I..ago  Ma^rgiorc.  Tlie  outlet  of  the  Lagu  Maggioro  is  fortned 
by  the  Ticino,  which  issues  from  its  Hmuhern  extremity  at 
the  town  of  Seslo.  The  northern  exireniity  of  tho  l.Jgc 
Maggiore,  which  is  called  at  that  end  the  Ijike  of  1,/irarno, 
extends  into  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  Through  the 
remainder  of  its  length  the  Lago  Maggiore  divides  Au’-mon 
Lomharfly  on  its  eastern  bank  frotn  the  Sardinian  territory 
which  lies  along  its  western  shore.  The  Ticino  continues 
to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  two  slates  to  its  juuciton 
with  the  Po.  The  principal  towns  along  the  banks  of  the 
lake  are: — Intra,  Palanza,  and  Arona,  on  the  Sardinian 
coast;  ].A(*arno  and  Magadino,  on  the  .Swiss  coast;  and 
Lavono  and  Sesto,  on  the  Austrian  shore.  For  a dew'rip- 
tion  of  the  fine  country  around  this  lake  sec  Arona,  Como, 
Novara.  Ticino. 

Aliout  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  lake,  and  in  its 
broadest  part,  where  it  forms  a gulf  indenting  the* western 
shore,  are  the  Borriime.m  Islands,  * Isole  B»<rrom^e,’ which 
belong  to  the  noble  Milanese  family  of  tho  f‘ame  name. 
Thev  are  four  in  nuiiil>or,  Lola  Madre,  Lola  Btdla.  Lola 
dei  LeNcaluri,  and  the  LoUno,  tho  smallest  of  all.  The  Isuta 
Madre.  which  la  the  largest,  is  covered  with  laurel,  pine, 
and  cypress  trees,  forming  a grove  rising  in  the  uiiiLi  of 
the  water,  and  contmHiing  by  its  perpciual  vcidure  with 
the  snows  of  the  neighbouring  .Alps.  Tlie  Isola  Bella  is 
ncher,  but  its  beauty  is  more  ariificinl.  Numerous  terraces 
rising  in  a p>rumidical  form  are  planted  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  adorned  with  marble  statues  and  vases. 
Tlie  splendid  palace  of  the  owners  is  rich  in  marbles, 
gilding,  and  niirrurs  and  the  lower  apartments  are  shaped 
like  grottoes  and  embellishcrl  with  statues  and  fountains. 
The  myrtle,  the  rose,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree,  thrive 
luxunnnily  around.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  enchantment, 
but  art  is  too  apparent,  and  the  lovers  of  nature  piefer  the 
more  sirojilc  beauty  of  the  Lola  Madre.  The  Isola  dei 
Pcscatori  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  has  nothing 
remarkable;  neither  has  the  Isulino. 

The  Lago  Maguioro  abounds  with  fl>h.  and  a considera- 
ble trade  is  carried  on  in  boatti  between  the  various  points 
of  its  coast.  A steam  boat,  II  Verbano,  plies  on  this  lake- 
Tlie  Simplon  road  follow*  it*  western  bank  from  Feriolo, 
which  is  opposite  the  Burrotnean  Islands,  to  Arona.  (Amo- 
reltl,  Viaggio  ai  Tre  Laghi,  and  the  numerous  Italian  tour- 
ists.) 

L.AGOON,  or  L.AGUNE.  Lagoons  are  shcctsof  water 
formed  either  by  the  encroachments  of  rivers  or  seas  upon 
the  land,  or  by  the  separation  of  a portion  of  the  sea  by 
the  intervention  of  a bank.  Thus  there  are  fluvial  and 
marine  lagoons.  When  tho  land  on  either  aide  6f  a rtver’i 
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toursc  i*  lower  than  the  iimnodiale  l«nk*  of  the  str^tn, 
ind  the  river,  in  the  seujion  of  the  IlooiU,  either  overllow* 
its  banlw  or  in  i>an  breaks  them  down,  the  water  inundates 
the  low  land ; and  if  on  the  subsidenre  of  the  Hood  the 
water  ayain  Hows  buck  into  ll«e  channel,  the  Jog^^on  « 
merely  temiwrarj',  and  is  simply  an  inundation.  This,  ac* 
conling  to  circumstances,  may  be  a benefti  to  the  country  or 
a disaster.  Inundations  arc  a benefit  when  they  bring  with 
them  and  deposit  a rich  vegetable  humus,  which,  on  being 
cultivated,  yields  abundant  crops;  to  such  deposits  Lower 
Egypt  ones  its  great  fertility.  Inundations  of  this  kind 
either  diminish  or  increase  annually,  for,  by  rqnwted 
deposits,  the  soil  becomes  raisicd  ; and  unless  the  bed  of  the 
river  rise  in  proportion,  the  water  is  cvciilually  kept  within 
its  channel ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  bed  nse,  the  inun- 
dation trains  every  year  in  extent  of  surface  what  it  loses 
.n  depth  of  water.  Should  the  inumlation  however,  instead 
of  a prolific  mud,  bring  nothing  but  sand  and  stones,  then, 
as  has  been  froqucntlv  experienced  in  ltalv,llic  inundations 
arc  a cruel  disaster,  for  tiicv  condemn  rich  lands  to  eternal 
barrenness  and  sterility.  U the  coiiAguration  of  the  land 
and  other  crrcumstonccs  prevent  the  water  of  the  inumlatcd 
Darts  from  flowing  back  on  the  subsidence  of  tlie  fl^<^ 
\hen  a permanent  lagoon  is  formed,  and  the  land  thus  laid 
tinder  water  can  only  be  rocovcrcil  at  a great  expense,  even 
if  that  he  possible.  These  lagoons  are  generally  fatal  to 
the  neighbourhood,  for  the  water  in  them,  l^ing  stagnant, 
gives  rise  to  unwholesome  miasraala,  producing  agues  and 
other  malignant  disorders.  Such  lagoons  arc  not  abso- 
luloly  confined  to  the  lower  parUof  water-courses,  though  it 
is  in  such  places  that  they  are  most  frequently  met  with. 
Fluvial  lagoons  are  sometimes  formed  by  iiifiUratiun  ;^a  re- 
markable instance  of  which  is  the  marshy  lagoon  of  \ bera, 
on  the  Farana,  in  South  America, 

Marine  lagoons  arc  much  more  common  than  those 
on  the  borders  of  rivers.  They  are  formed  sometimes 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  soiuetiincs  by  the 
throwing  up  of  a bar  or  bank,  which  eventually  divides 
off  a portion  of  the  sea  altogether,  or  leaves  merely  a small 
opening.  In  Europe  there  arc  many  marine  lagoons : the 
Adriatic,  on  its  north  and  north-western  ports  particularly, 
it  full  of  them.  The  Zuydor  Zee  with  the  Sea  of  Haarlem 
is  a vast  lagoon.  There  are  als.)  two  very  large  ones  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Frisclio  Haff  and  the  Curischc  llaff, 
ut  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  In  the  Sea  of 
Aioff  there  is  the  Sivasch  or  Putrid  Sea.  On  the  east  coast 
of  South  America  there  are  some  very  largo  lagoons,  and 
they  abound  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Marine 
lagans  can  never  be  useful  unless  when  sufliciently 
large  and  deep  to  admit  of  being  navigated,  in  which  com.' 
they  focin  secure  harbours.  When  shallow,  they  give  out 
foetid  exhalations  like  fluvial  lagoons,  its  is  too  well  known 
in  Venice,  which  is  built  on  the  00  islands  of  the  lagoon  at 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf;  though  in  this  case  much  of  the 
evil  arises  undoubtedly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lagoon 
being  the  rcreulaclc  of  all  the  filtli  of  the  city. 

L.\'GOMYS.  H.,KPORiD.ii.] 

LA'GOPUS.  frETKAON'lD*.] 

LAGOS  is  a river  in  that  partof  Guinea  which  is  called 
the  Slave  Coast.  It  rises  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Kong  Mountains,  near  3*  N.  Int.,  and  runs  in  a Miuth-souih- 
easlurn  direction  until  it  approaches  the  sea,  wherein  the  low 
and  level  counlrv  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
eastern,  flowing '|>arnllel  to  the  shore  for  about  12miles,  fulls 
into  the  sea  near  4"  1-i'  N.lat.  The  western  also  run*  along 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  at  a few  miles  distaiioo 
from  the  sea,  and  according  to  Ikiwdich  it  traverses  the  low 
country  as  fur  west  as  the  Rio  Volta  (0*  of  Greenwich), 
W’ith  which  it  unites  its  waters  near  it*  mouth.  But  in 
this  long  course  there  arc  several  channels,  by  some  of  which 
the  river  always  communicates  with  the  sea,  and  by  others 
only  during  the  rainy  season.  On  one  of  these  channels 
Baxlagry  is  situated.  The  length  of  iho  river,  not  in- 
cluding the  western  branch,  probably  docs  not  uxccod 
I jt)  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  a considerable  distance  from 
the  sea. 

LAGO'STOMYS, or  L.AGOSTOMUS.  [CmNCHn.UD.B, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  87.]  t • 

Haring  an  opportunity  of  giving  a figure  from  the  living 
uiniual  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  at  the 
Regent's  Park,  we  bore  subjoin  it.  The  skeleton  (from  the 
lato  Mr.  Brookes  * figure)  is  given  in  the  article  referred 
to 


VUemrha,  or  Itiwlid. 

L.\'GOTHRIX,  M.  Geoffroy’s  name  f.,r  a genus  of  South 
American  immkey*,  ihua  rharaelcriscd:-> 


Dental  formula:  — Incisors  Canines  > Mulara 


Facial  angle  about  50" ; muzzle  projecting;  head  round: 
extremities  pro(K>rtiuiied  to  the  body;  anterior  hand*  pro- 
vided with  a thumb;  tail  strongly  prehensile,  and  having  a 
]>arl  of  its  c.vtruiiriiy  naked  below;  hair  strong  and  curly. 
Two  species  are  recorded,  Zui^ot/inx*  Humboldtii  and  Lu- 
f^othrix  canuH. 

The  first  of  llicM.*,  or  the  CajHtrro,  was  found  by  Hum- 
boldt and  Boiipland  in  the  hut  of  an  Indian,  who  had  cap- 
tured it  in  an  excursion  to  the  westward.  Sixe  about  two 
fiet  two  inches  without  the  tail.  Head  round  and  very 
large.  Hair  long,  strung,  and  uniform  grey,  the  tips  black. 
Fare  naked  and  black;  mouth  beset  with  long  stiff  bristles. 
Tail  lather  longer  than  the  body,  prcliensile,  naked  at  the 
extremity. 

IhUjitt  gregarious ; frequently  soen*raiscd  on  the  hinder 
oxtrcnntics. 

Lf>ca!ity,  Rio  Guaviarc,  one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of 
the  Orinoco. 

Tiio  other  species  has  fihorlcr  hair,  and  is  of  the  size  of 
the  (Cebm  Cajrueinu9,  Desm.,  Simia  Citpucina, 

Liiin.). 

Locatity,  Brazil. 

Mr.  Gray  nlace^  the  form  in  his  family  Sariguida,  and 
in  the  scconu  subfamily  of  it.  viz.  Atelina. 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  it  in  the  family  Cebido',  between 
Mifcelt-s  and  Atelrt. 

^..fVOOTlS.  [CmNCKii.Ltn.K,  vol.  vii.,  p.  8.3.] 

LAGRANGE.  JOSEPH  LOUIS  DE.wasborn  atTuriii. 
‘25th  January,  17J6.  His  parents  were  Joseph  Luis  La- 
gruiigeand  MaricThi^resc  Grass,  (he  daughter  of  a physician 
ut  Cambiano.  His  father  held  the  oflice  of  treasurer  of 
war  at  Turin,  and  had  once  l>cen  in  atfliicnt  circumstances, 
hut  had  ruinetl  himself  by  injudiciously  entering  into 
hazardous  speculations.  To  this  eircumsinnce.  whii'li  was 
llien  regarded  a*  a misfortune,  Lagrange  himself  has  fre- 
quently attributed  a considerable  share  of  his  subsequent 
fame  and  hanpincss.  ‘ Had  1 been  rich,’  ho  has  been  heard 
to  say,  ' 1 sliould  probably  not  have  become  a mathuuia- 
ticiaii.’ 

In  the  carlv  part  of  his  studies  he  manifested  no  parti- 
cular lovo  citlicr  for  the  pure  mathematics  or  the  ph\Mial 
sciences.  His  chief  delight  cotisisleil  in  the  perusal  of  the 
various  Latin  authors,  and  more  especially  the  works  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  Tliesc  however  in  hi*  second  year  were 
superseded  by  the  synthetical  writings  of  the  antienl  geo- 
metricians. ami  these  in  their  turn  gave  place  to  the  mure 
powerful  analysis  of  modern  times,  llie  jierusal  of  a me- 
moir by  Dr.  Halley  (Phil.  7>mu.,  169.3)  ‘ On  the  superiority 
of  modern  algebra  in  determining  the  foci  of  object-gUs-o’ 
is  said  by  hi*  biographers  to  have  convinced  him  of  the 
utter  iiiadefjuacy  of  geometrical  molhods  as  instruments 
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of  investigation,  and  U is  not  improbable  timt  thui  might 
Invc  been  the  occasion  of  bis  ‘electing  the  path  which  lie 
thenceforth  pursueii  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  so 
great  advantage  to  sciettre. 

Before  ho  ailainoil  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  matheiiialics  at  the  ihilitar>-  college  of 
Turin,  where  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils  were  older 
than  himself.  Thu  year  following  <1755)  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Kuler,  relativo  to  the  isoporimetrical  problems,  and 
that  of  the  curve  of  quick<>sl  dirscont.  which  had  engrossed 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  principal  mathematicians  of 
tho  day.  and  of  Euler  in  particular;  hut,  owing  to  the  want 
of  general  methods,  their  labours  had  proved  but  partially 
successful.  Each  problem  had  Ik*cii  resolved  by  mclIiucU 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  snluliuns  rented  upon  artifices 
uijsalisfuetorily  indirect  In  this  letter  I^grangc  commu- 
iiicales  the  germs  of  his  calculus  of  vuriations,  to  which  his 
recent  analytical  researches  had  led,  und  shows  with  what 
advaniago  and  facility  it  may  be  applied  to  the  problems  in 
question.  Euler,  in  his  reply,  expre^scs  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  correctness  of  its  principles,  and  hails  tho  dis- 
covery as  the  harbinger  of  olliera  of  vet  greater  importance; 
he  acknowledges  how  much  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples had  promoted  the  success  of  hisowu  recent  investiga* 
f ions,  which  however  he  refrained  from  publishing  until  the 
remainder  of  the  researches  of  Lagrange  were  made  known, 
lest  ho  should  thereby  deprive  him  of  any  portion  of  the 
glory  which  was  so  justly  his  due,  and  concludes  by  an- 
nouncing the  nomination  of  Lagrange  as  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin. 

In  1758  be  took  nn  active  part  in  tiio  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Aeademyof  Turin  [Acaoemy,  vol.  i.,p.  Ci],  in  which 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  the  director  of  tho  physico- 
malhcmatiral  sciences.  The  following  year  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  tho  Transactions  of  that  Society,  consisting 
principally  of  the  researches  of  Lagrange  on  the  pn*paga- 
tion  of  sound,  and  on  the  integration  of  difTcrcntuil  etpia- 
lions,  and  those  of  finite  diflerences.  He  here  also  proves, 
uu  tho  subject  of  vibrating  chords,  that  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion  is  jitdependcnt  of  the  figure  of  the  chord,  an  empirical 
truth,  tho  demonstration  of  which  D'Alembert  behoved  to 
be  iinpos.sihle  (see  the  preface  to  D’Alembcrfs  Opiuculet 
fheinatiiiufi,  Paris,  4to.,  17CI,  tome  i.)  [D'ALKiiBKBT.I 
)..'igrat)go  and  D’ Alembert  were  rivals,  but  not  opponcnis. 
Their  cause  was  a commim  one,  which  each  lal>ourc<l  to 
promote  with  indefatigable  zeal.  I'ho  manner  in  which 
their  controversies  were  conducted  shows  that  they  were 
jirepare«l  to  sacrifice  every  {vevsonal  feeling  to  their  love  of 
truth  ami  the  advantage  of  science.  When  either  attempts 
the  refutation  of  his  rival’s  theory,  it  is  freijuently  by  means 
of  the  Iwautiful  lhet>pcras  to  which  the  researches  of  tho 
other  has  already  led.  On  the  other  hand,  a discovery  of 
importance,  by  whichever  parly  it  may  happen  to  be  made, 
is  inimc<hately  followed  by  the  congratulations  of  him  from 
w hom  congratulation  is  due.  Thus  D’.\lcmlK:rt,  in  one  of 
Ills  letters  to  Lagrange,  says,  ‘ Your  problem  appeared  to  me 
so  beautiful,  that  I have  investigated  u solution  u]>on  dif* 
ibrent  principles and  upon  another  occasion,  when  tho 
Academy  ha<l  pn>p<iwl  tho  ‘Theory  of  ihcLibration  of  the 
Moon’  U"  the  subject  of  one  of  its  prizes,  and  the  medal  had 
Won  nwarde«l  (J?C4)  to  llio  memoir  of  Lagrange.  *wo  find 
D’Alembert  writing  to  him  solely  to  express  the  pleasure 
and  advnnlagc  which  he  had  derived  from  its  perusal,  and 
liis  ncquiesccJicc  in  the  justice  of  the  award. 

The  cnlculua  of  vaiiutions,  upon  the  discovery  of  which 
tho  fame  of  Dagrangc  may  be  permitted  to  roj-t,  is  eminently 
important  in  many  branches  of  the  mathematics,  as  in  the 
determination  of  tbc  maxima  and  minima  values  of  indefi- 
nite iiUcgral  formula?,  &c. ; hut  its  utility  is  most  conspi- 
cuous in  tlie  higher  branches  of  physical  astronomy.  The 
»poce  allotted  to  this  article  admits  of  our  giving  butane 
il  lustration  of  its  importance  in  this  respect.  Euler,  in  his 
• Trent  isc  of  Isopcriraetcra,’  printed  at  Lausanne  in  1714. 
ha-1  shown-,  that  in  tho  case  of  trajectories  described  about  a 
r«>nli  al  force,  tho  product  of  the  integral  of  the  velocity  and 
tlic  element  of  the  curve  was  cither  a maximum  or  mint- 
mum  ; but  when  he  attempievl  to  extend  this  principle  to  a 
svstein  of  hoflies  acting  one  upon  another,  ho  found  that 
li;e  hiirhcHt  analysis  of  which  lie  could  avad  himself  was 
in-iiinicienl  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
Tiiifi  failure  on  the  part  of  Kuler  cxei.cd  the  emulation  of 
LigriiJigo,  whose  chief  objects  appear  generally  to  have 
bvv'u  the  extension  and  generalization  of  existing  theories, 
r.  C.,  No. 


By  a beautiful  application  of  bis  method  of  varialiona 
to  a principle  of  dynamics  discovered  by  Hnyghens.  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Conservation  of  ris  rirn,  ho 
was  led  to  the  following  general  theorem ; ‘ In  every  system 
of  iKHlies  acted  upon  by  forces  proportional  to  any  function 
of  the  distance,  (lie  curves  described  by  the  bodies  ore  ne- 
cessarily such  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass,  the 
integral  of  the  velocity  and  the  element  of  the  curve,  is 
always  either  a maximum  or  minimum.'  This  iheurcm,  the 
proof  of  which  ofiered  so  much  difficulty  to  Euler,  has  lieen 
denominated  the  principle,  least  action,  and  is  frequently 
regarded  as  one  of  the  four  great  principles  of  dynamic^ 
aliliough  Lagrange  ha.s  shown  that  it  is  merely  a corollary 
to  a still  more  general  formula  given  by  him  in  tho  second 
section  of  the  second  part  of  hw  'M^canique  Analytique.’ 

When  the  Academy  of  Berlin  was  ihreaUMied  with  the 
departure  of  Euler  for  St.  Petersburg,  Frederick  reneweii  hU 
importunities  to  D'Alembert  to  succeetl  him.  [D’Alembfkt.] 
D'Aleniberl  however,  from  various  motives,  being  unw  illing 
to  quit  his  native  country,  suggested  that  the  profferc<l  honour 
might  bc'confcrred  upon  Lagrange.  Lagrange  was  accordingly 
appointeil  profes.<inr  of  the  physical  und  mathematical  sci- 
ences to  the  Academy,  and  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years  to  enrich  the  memoirs  of  that  Society  with  his  re- 
searches connected  with  physical  astronomy  and  other  sub- 
jects of  importance.  The  insignificant  stipend  (150U  crowns) 
which  was  allotted  to  him.  when  contrasted  with  the  muni- 
ficent offers  made  to  D'Alembert,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every 
rcoiler  with  surprise.  Lagrange  quitted  Berlin  after  tho 
death  of  Frederic,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  treatment  hu 
then  received.  He  had  previously  been  invited  by  the 
ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  to  settle  in  i’aris. 

In  177*2  M.  Lagrange  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  tho 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  and  in  1 787,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
French  capital,  he  received  the  honorary  title  of  veteran  pen- 
sioner. Apartments  were  allotted  to  him  in  the  Louvre, 
and  here,  surrounded  by  tho  principal  mathematicians  of 
the  day,  he  continued  to  live  happily  up  to  the  lime  of  the 
KcvoUition.  After  this  he  began  to  be  subject  to  fits  of 
mclanclioly,  which  so  far  increased  u)>on  him  that  he  h;i* 
been  heard  to  say  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  sciences  was 
extinguished,  and  that  his  love  of  physical  research  had 
disanpearetl.  Ho  was  successively  appointed  professor  of 
mathcniuticslotbc  normal  and  polytechnic  schools, member 
of  the  Inslilut,  of  the  board  of  longitude,  grand  olFiccr  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  count  of  ine  empire.  He  dicrl  at; ' 
Paris,  the  iOth  April,  1813,  in  his  7Bth  year.  His  remains 
were  de|)osilcd  in  the  Pantheon,  and  his  funeral  oration 
was  spoken  by  his  illustrious  friends  Laplace  and  I-acejiede. 

' Among  those  who  have  most  effectually  exlendeit  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge,’  said  Laplace,  in  his  funeral  ora- 
tion, ‘ Newton  and  Lagrange  appear  to  have  po>^HC.v;<'d  in 
the  highest  dcErree  the  happy  art  of  detecting  general  )»rin- 
ciples,  which  constitutes  tlie  true  genius  of  science.  This 
art,  joined  to  a rare  elegance  in  ilic  esposition  of  the  most 
abstract  theoncts  characterized  I.agrange.*  Hu  work  «m 
Mechanics,  re.*>ting  upon  the  metlirHl  of  variations  of 
which  he  was  the  inventor,  tlows  wholly  fhim  a single 
formula,  and  from  a principle  known  before  his  time, 
but  of  which  no  one  but  himself  wns  oblc  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance.  ‘ Among  the  successors  of  Galileo 
and  Newton,’ says  Professor  llamiUon,  s]ieaking  of  the 
theoretical  development  of  the  laws  of  motion.  ‘ Lagrange 
has  pcrho|Ui  done  more  than  anv  other  analyst  to  give 
extent  and  harmony  to  such  deducifve  resenrehes,  by  showing 
that  the  most  varied  consequences  respecting  the  motions 
of  systems  of  bodies  may  be  dcrivetl  from  one  radual 
fonnula ; the  beauty  of  tho  method  &o  suiting  the  dignity  of 
the  results  as  to  make  of  his  great  work  a kind  of  scientific 
poem.' 

We  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Lagrange  with  a list  of  his  publUhe<l  works,  which  we 
believe  to  be  complete:— 

Letter  dated  *23rd  June,  1754.  addressed  to  Jules  CbarlcK 
Fagnano,  containing  a series  for  tlie  diJTerunliaU  and  inte- 
grals of  any  order  w hatever,  and  corresponding  to  the  Ih- 
iiominl  Theorem  of  Newton,  Turin,  1754;  ‘Analytical 
Mechanics,'  1st  edit.  1788,  2nd  e«ht.  1811—181.5  (the  second 
volume  of  (he  last  edition  is  c<litcd  by  MM.  De  Prony, 
Gamier,  and  Binet).  * Theory  of  Analytical  Functions’  1st 
edit.  1797,  2nd  cilit.  1813 ; * lle«)lution  of  Numerical  Equa- 
tions,’ 1st  edit.  1798.  2nd  edit.  1808,  3rd  edit,  (evhtcd  by 
Poinsot)  1820;  * Lesions  on  the  Calculusof  Functions,’ 
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edit  1801,  2nd  edit.  1804.  .Ird  <*dil.  180C  (prinknl  in  tlie 
• Journal  of  the  PuKieclmic  School,’  tome  0). 

Memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Acaiiemy  r\f  Turin. 

1759.  Tome  1.  Method  of  Maxima  and  Minima;  Inle- 
nmlion  of  Differential  Equations  atid  Kouatiutw  of  Finite 
Differpnoe*;  On  the  Propa'^ulion  of  Sound. 

1762.  Tome  2.  Su|q>k-roent  to  the  Hesenrrhes  on  the 
Propnifation  of  Sound,  contained  in  vol.  ’ , A new  nicthud 
of  aelurmming  the  Md.xirnu  and  Minima  of  Indeflnile  In- 
tegral Formula);  application  of  that  me(ho<l  to  D>uamic«; 
New  Researches  on  the  Propagation  of  Sound. 

1765.  Tome  3.  Application  of  the  Integral  Calculus  to 
Dvnamicii,  Hvdrodynamica.  and  Physical  Astronomv. 

TiJine  4.  Integration  of  Differential  Equations:  Mdhoil 
of  Variations;  On  the  Motion  of  a Body  acted  u]M>n  by  two 
Central  Forces. 

Tome  5.  On  the  Percussion  of  Fluids;  New  Theory  of 
the  Integral  Calculus. 

Memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  qf  Berlin. 

1765.  Tome  21.  On  Tautochronous  Curves. 

1766.  Tome  22.  On  theTransit  of  Venus.  June 3. 1769. 

1767.  Tome  23.  On  the  Solution  of  Indeterminate  Pro- 
blems of  the  second  degre<\  and  on  Numerical  Equations. 

1768.  Tome  24.  Additions  to  the  Memoir  on  the  Re- 
solution of  NuinertcAl  Equaiions  ; New  Method  of  reskdv- 
ing  Indeterminate  Eiiuatiuns ; New  Method  of  Resolving 
Algebraic  Equations  by  means  of  Series. 

1769.  Tome  25.  On  the  Forc«  of  Springs,  on  the  Pro- 
blem of  Kepler,  and  on  Elimination. 

Memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  {new 
series). 

1770.  On  Taulochronous  Curves ; Algebraic  Equations, 
and  Arithmetic. 

1771.  On  Prime  Numbers  and  Algebraic  Equations, 

1772.  On  Differentiation  and  Integration;  on  Imagi- 
nary Roots;  A\tronomical  Refruciiun;  Integration  of 
Equations  of  Partial  Differences. 

1773.  On  the  Rotatory  Motion  of  a Body;  on  the  At- 
traction of  Elliptic  Spheroids;  on  Triangular  PyraniiiU 
and  Arithmetic. 

1774.  On  the  Particular  Integrals  of  Differential  Equa- 
lioni;  on  the  Motion  of  the  Nodes  of  the  Planets'  Orbits. 

1775.  On  Finite  Difference'*  ; iho  Attraction  of  Elliptic 
Spheroids;  and  Arithmetic. 

1776.  On  the  Change  in  the  Mean  Motions  of  the 
Planets;  Continued  Fractions;  and  Spherical  Astronomy. 

1777.  Diophaniino  Analysis  ; On  Escapoments;  Deter- 
mination of  llio  Imaginary  Roots  of  Algebraic  Equations; 
on  the  Motion  of  a system  of  Bodies  which  mutually 
aUracl  each  other  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

1778.  Detcrminaiiim  of  the  Orbits  of  Comets  from  three 
observations;  Theory  of  Telescopes. 

1779.  On  Particular  Integrals;  Construction  of  Geo- 
graphical Maps. 

1780.  Lihraiitm  of  the  Moon,  and  on  other  problems  de- 
pemlitig  UTOii  the  Non-Sphencity  of  that  Planet. 

1781.  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids  ; Principles  and 
general  formula' for  determining  the  secular  variaitons  of 
the  Planets’  Orbits;  Report  of  M.  I.agrange  on  a method 
proposed  for  finding  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle. 

l/8'I.  Contiiiuaiiou  uf  the  prcccvling  Memoir  on  Secular 
Variations;  Report  of  Lagrange  on  a mellnxl  pn.qwsed 
fur  determining  whether  the  Earth  U llnttcnedat  the  poles. 

1783.  On  the  |ieriodical  variations  in  the  Planetary  Mo- 
tions; Secular  Variations  in  the  Mean  Motions  of  the 
planets;  Corrections  of  the  common  racihod.s  of  Approx- 
imation for  integrating  the  Equations  of  the  Planets’ 
Motions;  a particular  method  of  Appro.ximation  and  Inter- 

Solation;  a new  property  of  the  Centre  of  Gruviiy;  Third 
Icrouir  on  the  determination  of  the  Orbits  of  CuineU. 

1784.  Theory  of  the  periodical  variations  in  the  Planoii*' 
Motions,  inde|>cndcnt  of  the  Inclinations  and  E.xcontrici- 
ties.  for  each  of  the  six  principal  planets. 

1785.  Partial  Differential  Equations. 

1786.  Gooiuetrical  Tbeonr  of  the  Motion  of  the  Apludia, 
to  serve  as  an  addition  to  Newton's  Prtiictpia:  Correction 
of  Ihcwe  narls  of  Newton’s  Principia  relative  to  the  Propa- 
gation uf  oound  and  iho  Motion  of  Waves. 

1 792-3.  Solution  of  n problem  in  Life  Ammities ; Deter- 
mination uf  the  general  term  of  a recurring  series  wdioMi 
generating  equation  comains  equal  routs;  on  Elliptic 


Spheroids;  on  Interpolation;  on  the  Secular  Equation  oi 
the  Moon;  Addition  to  a Memoir  by  M.  Dnval-le  Roi  on 
the  Secular  und  Periodical  Variations  of  Herschel,  printefl 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  year  1787. 

1803.  On  a General  Law  of  Optics. 

Memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  ike.  Academy  of  Paris. 

176-1.  On  the  Libration  of  the  Moon  (this  U the  memoir 
for  which  the  modal  wa>*  awarded  to  M.  Ligrangc  by  the 
.\<'adeiny,  and  in  which  he  first  employs  the  principle  uf 
Virtual  Vulociiies). 

1766.  On  the  lno<|ualitics  of  Jupiter’s  Satellites. 

1772.  On  the  formation  uf  Tables  uf  the  Planets;  on 
the  Problem  of  Three  Btjdies. 

1 774.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Nodes  and  the  lo<  Unutions 
of  the  Orbits  of  Planets. 

Savans  Etr<mgers. 

Tome  7.  On  the  Secular  Equation  of  the  Moon.  (Prize 
Memoir  fur  the  year  1774.) 

Tome  10.  On  the  Perturbations  of  a Comet  which  pas-es 
near  to  a Planet. 

French  Institute.  Memoirs  <f  ike  First  Class. 

1808-9.  On  the  Variation  of  the  Elements  uf  a Planet, 
and  more  particularly  the  Variation  of  the  Major  Axis  of 
tlieirOrbits ; Tlieory  of  the  V’arialiun  uf  Arbitrary  Cunslants 
m all  Mechanical  iVibleins  (2  Memoirs). 

Journal  rf  the  Polytechnic  Scho*d. 

Tome  2.  On  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities ; E>say 
on  the  Transformation  of  Fractions;  Theory  of  Analytical 
Functions;  Analysis  of  Spherical  Triangles. 

Tom©  5.  On  the  Calculus  of  Analjrical  Functions. 

Tome  7.  Supplement  to  the  same. 

Tome  8.  On  the  Attraction  of  Spheroids 
Connaissances  des  Terns. 

1814.  On  tire  Origin  of  Comets. 

1817.  On  the  Cab  ulatiun  of  Eclipses. 

1819.  Remarks  on  the  Method  of  Projection  in  tho 
Calculation  of  Eclipses. 

1821.  Method  of  determining  the  Orbit  of  a Comet 
from  Observation. 

M.  Carnot,  while  minister  of  the  Interior,  recommended 
to  his  government  the  purchasing  of  the  manuscripts  of 
Lagrange,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  mathematical  and 
physical  class  of  the  Institute  numinatod  a oominitsioii  to 
select  such  as  were  in  a state  fur  publication  : the  rest  are 
arranged  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Institute. 

{P^oge  de  M.  Drlamhre:  Mcmoires  de  Flnstitut.  1812; 
Lagrange.  Mcranirjue  AnalyUqtie,  1815  ; I.,ugrange,  Thcnrie 
den  Foiictions  Analytique,  1813;  Miscellanea  Taurineusia. 
1759-61;  Opuscules  Mnthemaiiques  de  M.  d'Alembert, 
I76I-9;  Soticeof  the  Life  qfl.agranse,\}^  Maurice;  Bing. 
Unirersetie : Professor  Ilamillnit’K  Memoir  on  a Genera^ 
Method  in  Dynamics,  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1834;  Dictionnairs 
Bibliogranhiquc  de  Qufrnrrl,  1829.  &te.) 

L.\GRiID/K  {l.agriaria',  LatreiUe),  a family  of  Gilenp- 
lerous  iniiccts  of  the  section  Helemmero,  the  characlers  of 
which  are — Elytra  soft ; head  and  thorax  considerably  nar- 
rower llian  the  elytra,  the  latter  almu«*t  cylindrical,  ovate 
or  quadrate  and  truncated;  antenna*  inserted  near  an 
einaigmalion  of  the  eyes,  either  filiform  or  insensibly  larger 
towards  the  apex,  the  tenuinal  joint  being  longer  than  tho 
prcce<ling.  especially  in  the  moles:  palpi  thickened  at  tho 
tip;  terminal  joint  uf  the  maxillary  palpi  of  tho  fonn  of  a 
reversed  trungle : femora  oval  and  clavate ; libue  long  and 
slender;  those  uf  the  ariterior  legs  often  curved;  penulti- 
mate joint  of  Uie  tarsi  bilobed  and  the  claws  sim]>le.  I'lie 
genus  Lagria,  Fab.,  contains  ihoMj  species  in  which  the  an- 
tenna' are  gradually  thickened  towariU  the  apex,  and  have 
tho  last  joint  ovate:  the  furu  )>art  of  thu  head  is  but  little 
produced,  but  behind  is  prolonged  and  slightly  rounded ; 
the  thorax  is  almost  cvlinurical  or  square. 

One  species  of  tliis  genus  exists  in  England ; the 
Lagria  kirta,  an  insect  not  unfrequently  found  in  hetli^cs 
and  woods,  and  apparently  most  abundant  on  the  white- 
thorn. It  is  about  4-12tlis  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  oval 
form,  with  a narrow  hcail  and  thorax ; those,  as  well  a.s  the 
body  beneath,  the  untcnn»,  and  tho  legs,  are  black:  the 
elytra  are  dirty  yellow,  soft,  and  puhes^nt.  I’bc  body  of 
the  males  is  rather  narrower  than  tliat  of  the  females,  and 
the  antonno)  are  longer. 

The  genus  (LatreiUe)  also  belongs  to  the  present 
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family,  ami  consists  of  species  which  have  the  body  more 
than  those  of  Lugria  proper;  the  antennm  are 
(Uifonu.  and  consist  of  almost  cylindrical  joints,  the  lost  of 
which  U very  long  and  pointed : the  head  is  considerably  pro* 
<lu<'crl  irt  front  of  the  cyoa,  and  is  abruptly  narrowed  behind ; 
the  thorax  is  hmger  than  broad,  somewhat  ovale,  but  trun* 
rated  beloru  and  behind;  the  elytra  are  acutely  terminated. 


TTu*  liti«  a (WDOt«t  the  aaMnl  du ; K ih*  uteou ; e,  (he  Umu  of  Ui«  ft>r« 
uitl  middle  {Mdr  of  : d,  tlw  Umua  at  th«  poatrrtor  of  l«c*. 

LA  HARPS.  [Harpe.  La.] 

LAHIRE.  PHIUPPK  DE.  was  born  at  Paris,  March  Ifl. 
I64U.  in  whicii  city  he  also  died,  21st  of  Anril,  1719.  Up 
to  the  age  of  twonty-four  years  he  followed  the  profession 
oftiis  father,  who  had  acquired  roiisiderahle  reputalinii  as 
;»roft.ssor  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  the  Royal  Academy'. 
In  MiGO  he  visited  Italy,  partly  for  tlie  improvement  of  his 
health,  and  partly  with  a view  to  the  completion  of  his  pro- 
fessional education.  While  at  Venice  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  geometry,  and  more  particuiariy  to  the  conic 
sections  of  Apollonius;  and  a few  years  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  published  several  treatise*  upon  those  subjects, 
which  fully  csiahlLshed  his  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a pro- 
found geometrician.  In  1679,  Colbert  having  suggested 
ihc  construction  of  a general  map  of  France,  Picard  and 
Do  Lahire  were  nominated  by  the  king  to  conduct  certain 
surveys  along  the  coast  of  Gascony,  and  in  1683  De 
L'lhiic,  in  conjunction  with  Dominic  Cassini,  was  instructed 
to  proceed  with  the  measurement  of  the  meridian,  whicdi 
imd  been  eomracnced  in  1669  by  Picard.  [Picard.]  The 
■leath  of  M.  Colbert  hav  ing  put  a stop  to  this  im(HM  taut  un- 
dertaking. he  was  next  employed  in  determining  the  d:f- 
flrenco  of  level  of  the  river  Euro  and  the  reservoir  of  Ver- 
sailles, preparatory  to  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  for 
the  supply  of  the  ranital,  which  he  effected  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  king  ami  of  Lonvois,  the  then  minister.  The 
other  public  works  in  which  M.  de  Lahire  was  successively 
engagerl  were  numerous  and  important,  but  our  limits  ail! 
not  ]K)rmit  us  to  notice  them  more  particularly.  He  w:is 
twice  married,  and  * each  of  his  marriages,’  says  M.  Konto- 
nclle,  ‘ furnushe«l  an  Academician.’ 

Although  he  dtK*snot  appear  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  the  influitesimal  calculus,  the  whole  of 
tho  subjects  upon  which  ho  has  written  arc  trcatwl  syuiho- 
tiealiy.  In  his  manners  ho  was  more  rc.scrved  than  the 
geucrality  of  his  countrymen,  but  tho  uprightness  and  <U»- 
rntere.sicdncsB  of  his  conduct  were  most  exemplary.  A pure 
piety,  free  from  superstition  and  singularity,  characterized 
the  whole  of  his  lifo. 

For  further  information  tho  reader  may  advantageously 
consult  tho  * M^inoires  de  Nic^roii,*  tom.  v.  and  x. ; ‘ I’His- 
totre  du  College  Royal,’  by  Goguet ; and  the  ‘Elope  de 
I..;»hire,*  by  Fonlenellu  (‘(Buvres  Diverses,’  fyl.  1729),  from 
which  this  notice  is  chidly  drawn.  His  published  works 
are — * Treatise  on  Oimcal  and  Cylindrical  Sections,’  Paris, 
1673,  4to. : ‘ De  CycloYde  Opusculum.’  1676;  ‘Conic  Scc- 
tioiw  and  Geometrical  Loci,’  1679  ; • Gnotnonics,  or  tho  Art 
ofinaking  Sun-dials,’  1682 ; ‘Conic  Sections’  1685,  fob  ; ‘Ta- 
ImltD  Astonomica*,’  1702,  4to.  ;*  Treatise  on  Surveying.’  1689; 

‘ Mechanics,’  1675 ; ‘Description  of  the  Globes  in  tlie  Pavi- 
lion of  the  Chateau  do  Marli,’  1704 ; l>esides  numerous  me- 
moirs in  the  public  journals  of  the  day,  and  more  particu- 
larly ill  the  ‘ Traiisaftiuns  of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences,*  from 
‘666  to  1719. 

L AHN,  river.  [Rhine.] 

LAHORE,  a province  in  the  northern  part  of  Hindu-  ; 


Stan,  lyinsf  between  30*  and  34*  N.  lab,  and  between  71* 
and  78®  E,  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ca&nmere, 
on  the  cast  bv  the  mountains  of  Northern  Hindustan,  on 
the  soDth  by  Delhi,  Moultau,  and  Ajroecr,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Indus;  it  epntaina  nearly  7u,00U  square  miles  of 
surface,  its  mean  length  and  breadth  being  respectively 
about  340  and  200  miles.  This  territory  is  under  tho  do- 
minion of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  native 
princes  of  India,  and  who  is  completely  independent  of  the 
English  government.  Hit  kingwm  is  divined  geographi- 
cally into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  vii.  1.  The  Punjaub,  a 
level  country  which  aerives  iu  name  from  its  lying  among 
tho  five  branches  of  the  Indus,  and,  2.  theKobistan,orHiU 
Country.  The  most  productive  part  of  the  country  is  the 
Punjaub.  es|>ucially  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers. 
Tho  portion  of  this  country  that  to  to  the  east  is  under  the 
bc.st  cultivation  ; to  the  west  much  of  the  land  is  devoted  to 
pa.><turing  largo  herds  of  oxen  and  buffaloes,  besides  some 
droves  of  horses,  which  are  of  a pretty  good  description. 
Tho  products  of  cultivation  in  the  Punjaub  are  chiefly 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
but  there  is  seldom  much  of  these  articles  left  for  expor-  * 
tation  after  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Such 
exports  as  are  made  go  for  the  must  part  to  countries  west 
ot  tho  Indus  and  to  Cashmere.  'The  temperature  of  tho 
Kohistan  country  is  hot  in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  at 
least  as  cool  as  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  pine  and  the  willow  are  common.  The  sides  of  the  hills, 
where  the  soil  is  strong,  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  some  smaller  kinds  of  gram.  Rice  is  grown  in  Ihc  vaUeys, 
but  nut  to  any  great  extent,  os  that  grain  does  notenter 
much  into  consumption  in  Lihore.  In  the  level  country 
there  ore  many  large  and  populous  villages;  some  towns, 
which  hare  been  of  larger  dimensiuiis,  arc.  with  a few  excep- 
tions, fa.st  falling  into  ruin.  The  number  of  suuU  under 
the  dominion  of  tne  Rajah  of  Lahore  is  said  to  l>c  .3,509, (luO. 

In  some  of  the  districts  near  the  Indus  manufactures  of 
silk  goods  are  extensively  carried  on.  Tlie  manufactured 
plain  and  striped  silks  are  considered  to  surpass  in  beauty 
those  of  every  other  country,  and  large  quantities  of  them 
are  every  year  exported  to  Coubul  and  Candahar.  Of  three 
caravans  which  leave  the  province  annually  fur  those  coun- 
tries. the  flrsi  is  said,  by  Captain  Burnos.  to  be  cum|iosed  of 
29,090  camels.  White  cotton  goods,  and  occasionally  in- 
digo, sugar,  and  rice,  are  e.\|>urt^  to  the  countries  west  of 
liic  Indus,  and  to  Cashmere,  in  return  for  which,  shawls, 
various  kinds  of  cloths,  and  fruits  are  imported.  Horses 
and  camels,  with  some  rice,  sugar,  and  cullon-clotbs,  are 
exported  to  the  south,  and  in  return  the  merchants  bring 
liack  metals,  spices,  and  various  European  manufactured 
goods.  The  traffic  would  doubtless  be  much  greater  than 
it  is  but  for  the  many  duties  exacted  by  the  petty  rulers  of 
districts  through  which  the  goixls  are  carried. 

Until  the  early  vears  of  the  present  century,  when  tho 
growing  power  of  lae  present  Rajah  began  to  be  extensively 
aeknuwledged  amon^  them,  the  provmce  of  Lahore  was 
diftlracled  by  the  incessant  feuds  of  numerous  petty 
chiefs,  among  whom  the  country  was  divided,  and  wbicn 
armed  against  each  other  tho  inhabitants  of  neighbouring 
towns  and  village*.  These  feuds  iiavc  happily  ccustsl,  and 
tho  whole  of  the  chiefs  now  make  commuii  cause  under 
one  leader,  who  maintains  an  army  of  89.91)0  men,  of 
whom  50,990  are  cavalry  disciplined  ucrording  to  the  Eu- 
rupcan  system.  Ruqjcet  Singh  can  also  bring  into  tho 
field  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  whole  of  Lis  force  is 
maintained  upon  such  a footing  of  efTiciency,  that  tho  friend- 
ship of  this  prince,  wluisc  lerritory  forms  a barrier  against 
approaches  from  the  north  and  west,  cannot  but  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  securing  the  quiet  of  tho  Anglo-In- 
dian Empire.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1809,  in  consequence 
of  the  hustile  de-ignsof  France  and  Ru»ia,  a treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  this  prince  cotuaining  little  in  addition  to  gene- 
ral declarations  of  amity  on  both  sides,  and  upon  this  foot- 
ing he  has  since  continued  with  the  English.  In  the  course 
of  tho  year  1831,  a meeting  look  place  between  Runjeet 
Singh  and  the  Governor-general,  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
on  which  occasion  considerable  pomp  and  splendour  were 
disjilayo'l  on  both  sides. 

LAHORE,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Rajah  Runjeet  Singb,  is  situated 
in  31*  36'  N.  lat.  and  74*  3'  E.  long.,  on  the  south  bank  of 
RauN;  river.  Luliure  is  a place  of  nigh  antiquity,  and  was 
(he  residence  uf  the  first  Muhamicecto  cooquonm  of  Kii^ 
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dusUm,  before  they  succeeded  in  esIablUhing  tliomsclvo*  in 
theeenlral  j>arls  of  the  jwniiisula.  Hmnninon,  the  fallicr 
of  Akbar.  rnadu  it  his  tilacc  of  residence  during  a great  (mrt 
of  hU  reign,  and  by  him  it  t»as  greatly  enlarged  atid  im- 
proved. The  city  and  suburbs  are  said  tu  ha\e  then  extended 
three  leagues  in  length-  Tltcvumot.  who  was  there  in  1600, 
»av«,  that  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  was  then  a 
league  in  extent.  Many  of  the  buildings  have  since  gone 
to  ruin,  but  the  city  is  even  now  of  cxmsiderabtc  sixe.  The 
inhabitants  hot  being  in  general  wealthy,  their  dwellings 
are  usually  mean  in  their  appeuranci* ; there  arc  however 
some  remarkable  buildings.  The  mausoleutn  of  Jeluingire 
is  inngnifioent,  and  in  very  good  preservation.  The  tomb 
is  a s<]unru  building  CC  paces  on  each  side,  ami  the  whole  U 
surrounded  by  a wall,  each  side  of  which  U ISOO  feet.  On 
thu  south  side  of  the  city  in  the  u]>en  plain  is  another  tomb, 
that  of  Noor  Jehan  Beguro.  which  w very  handsome  and 
36  paces  sf|uarc.  These,  and  the  numerous  domes  and 
minarets  of  the  mosques,  give  the  city  an  imposing  ap- 
]>earaucc  at  distance,  but  wbicth  is  m»t  confirmed  by  nearer 
iiis{>ection.  Lahore  is  not  a place  of  much  strength.  About 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  surruunderl  by  a wall  and  a broad 
ditch,  having  ramparts  and  ba.stions  at  intervals.  Tlic  city 
is  di'itunt  miles  from  Delhi,  617  from  Agra,  CIO  from 
Lucknow,  1070  from  Bombay,  and  136C  from  Calcutta,  ail 
travelling  distances. 

LAIBACH,  or  LAYBACTI.  [Illyria] 

L’AIGLE.  rORNF.] 

LAINEZ.  [Jkshits.T 

L.^IRESSR,  GER.\kD,  an  emiiiettt  painter,  was  born 
at  Liege  in  I6>tu.  He  acquired  his  knowledge  of  tlie  art 
from  his  father;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
also  studied  under  Bartolct,  from  whom  he  probably  derived 
the  taste  for  the  anliouc  which  appears  in  his  work.i.  He 
fii-st  followcrl  lii-s  profession  at  Utrecht,  where  he  met  with 
little  encouragement,  but  having  been  advised  to  send  one 
of  his  pictures  to  the  famous  pirture-dealor  Vylenburg,  at 
Amsterdam,  he  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  prevailed  on 
I^airessc  to  remove  to  Amsterdam,  which  proved  the  means 
of  raising  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  fortune  and 
reputation. 

Having  k lively  imagination,  great  rapidity  of  execution, 
and  great  industry,  the  number  of  paiulmgs  which  he  exe- 
cuted was  very  great.  They  are,  it  is  true,  of  very  unequal 
degrees  of  merit,  but  all  ^ar  tlio  marks  of  genius : his 
expression  is  generally  good,  his  colouring  true  and  glowing, 
and  his  touch  light  and  firm;  his  drajierics  loo  are  wull  cast, 
broad,  simple,  and  in  natural  folds.  When  he  introduces 
archilecturo  into  his  backgrounds,  it  seems  to  have  been 
designed  after  Greek  or  Roman  models.  Ho  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  blind  several  years  before  his  dcalli: 
but  in  this  state  he  was  surrounded  by  artists  and  loverwof 
painting,  to  whom  he  was  fond  of  communicating  instruc* 
lion.  The  celebrated  treatise  on  the  art  of  painting 
which  goes  by  hU  name,  was  not  actually  written  by  him, 
but  compiled  from  his  observations  during  his  blindness, 
an<l  pubbshctl  by  a society  of  artists  afler  his  deatli,  wliicli 
happened. in  the  year  1711,  in  the  7Ut  year  of  his  age. 

•Jt  would  be  unjust.’ says  Fuseli,  'not  to  mention  Lairesae 
as  on  etcher,  an  art  in  which  he  hail  few  rivals,  whether  wc 
consider  the  decision,  clearness,  strength,  or  facility  of  his 
look* 

LAITY,  persons  not  clergy ; that  is,  the  whole  })opulation 
except  those  who  arc  in  holy  orders.  All  the  lexicographers, 
wc  believe,  agree  in  deriving  it  from  the  Greek  word  lant 
(Xaoc).  the  people,  A Layman  is  one  of  the  I-aity.  The 
terms  are  not  used  except  when  the  mind  is  directcil  to  the 
distinction  of  the  two  dosses. 

LAKE.  GERARD,  first  Visemmt  Lake,  the  second  son 
of  an  antient  family,  was  born  July  27,  1 74  I.  Having  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  early  age  of  14,  and  made  his  first 
campaigns  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  he  served  afteiwards 
in  the  American  War,  in  Holland  with  the  Duke  of  York 
in  17*J3,  and  having  attained  with  credit  to  the  rank  of^ 
general,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Ireland 
during  (he  Rebellion  of  1797-8. 

In  1800  he  was  sent  as  commander-in-chief  to  India, 
during  the  Marquis  Wellesley’s  guvornment.  On  the  breuk- 
iii"  out  of  war  with  Scindiah,  in  J803  [Mahrattas], 
General  Wellesley  being  charged  w-iih  the  conduct  of 
alTatrs  in  the  Deccan,  Lake  himself  took  the  field  in  the 
north  of  Hindustan.  August  28,  he  crossed  the  north- 
western frontier  gf-Oude,  into  the  Mogul  territory,  and  alter 


taking  by  storm  the  strong  fori  of  Alighur,  arrived  within 
six  miles  of  Delhi,  September  II.  The  Mahrattas,  m 
.Auporiur  force.  ulTered  battle  in  defence  of  the  city,  and 
Like  IlhI  his  troojis  at  once  tu  the  attack.  The  enemy's 
position  was  strong;  and  a repulse  scorned  likely  to  ensue, 
when  Lake,  by  a well  conducted  feint  of  retreat,  lured 
the  Mahrattas  from  their  cntrencbmenls,  and  then  resum- 
ing the  oflensive,  won  the  day  by  one  brilliant  and  decisive 
eliargc.  He  entered  Delhi  the  next  day:  and  the  Mogul 
'inperor,  Shah  Allum,  the  nominal  sovoieign  of  Imlia, 
old  and  blind,  who  had  been  but  a pup)>ot  in  the  hands 
of  thu  Mahrattas,  gladly  passed  into  the  mure  decent  and 
secure  guardianship  of  the  British  guvununent.  Lake 
next  marched  upon  Agra,  which  was  taken  after  a stout 
resistance.  A fresh  descent  of  the  Mahrattas  rccalleil 
him  towards  Delhi:  and  on  the  1st  November  he  won 
another  woll-fought  but  decisive  battle  near  the  village  of 
l.it.swarce.  Bv  this  series  of  successes  the  whole  of  Sciii- 
diah’s  possessions  north  of  the  Chumbul  River  fell  into 
his  hands:  and  in  reward  General  Lake  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  September  1,  1804,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lake  of 
IXilbi  and  Loswarce,  and  Aston-Clinton,  in  Bucks. 

In  18U4-6,  Lord  Lake  again  took  the  field  in  tho  sumo 
part  of  India,  against  Holkor.  In  these  campaigns  he  wan 
less  uniformly  and  brilliantly  sutfressful : still  he  had 
reduced  Holknr’s  power  to  a low  state  when  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  Cornwallis  as  govci  nor-gencral  substituted  a 
peaceful  policy  for  that  system  of  conquest  which  Lord 
Wellesley  had  so  energetically  pursued.  Lord  Lake  re- 
turned to  England  in  September,  lb07.  and  was  inunu- 
diately  crealefi  a viscount,  October  31.  Ho  dic<l  Feb.  20, 
1808.  (Collins’s  ; lUst.  Brit.  Jttdia.) 

LAKES  are  in  the  land  what  islands  are  in  tlic  sea;  they 
arc  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  land,  as  islands  are  by 
water.  They  are  sheets  of  water  of  gn*atcr  or  less  exteni, 
and  differ  from  lagoons  in  their  origin,  and  from  tanks 
and  reservoirs  by  their  being  naturally  fonnod,  whereas 
the  latter  are  the  works  of  man.  From  ponds  and  pools  it 
is  nut  so  easy  to  distinguish  them,  it  being  dilllcuh  to 
draw  the  lino  between  a largo  pond  and  a small  lake. 
Tlic  feature  by  wliich  pcrhaj«  Iney  would  be  bi-st  dis- 
tingui>bcd  is  this,  (hat  a lake  is  fed  by  streams  cither  How- 
ing  at  the  surface  of  llio  soil  or  subterraneous,  while  a |iond, 
though  l.'irgc,  is  only  the  accumulation  of  rain-water  in  some 
hullow.  Thus  ponds  are  usually  dried  up  in  hot  weather, 
while  true  lakes  arc  only  tcm]'urarily  diminished  by  heat. 

I.akcs  have  sometimes  been  divided  into  frei>h-waler  laki'.s 
and  salt-water  lakes : though  here  again  it  is  not  easy  tu 
draw  the  line  lictween  the  two,  as  from  the  freshest  to  tho 
most  salt  tlie  degrees  of  saltncss  are  very  various. 

The  princi|tal  difference  in  lukes  is  iliia : some  have  no 
apparent  alllucnts  nor  outlet,  others  have  aiQuents  without 
anv  vi-^ible  outlet,  some  have  an  outlet  without  any  visible 
alliuents,  and  others  agoin  have  both  atllucntsand  an  outlet. 

Lakes  without  apparent  atliuents  or  outlets  arc  compara- 
tively small,  and  yet  they  arc,  relatively  speaking,  more 
permanent  than  larger  lakes,  because.  Wing  fed  chielly  by 
subterraneous  springs,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  filled  by 
those  deposits  nf  earth  and  sand  which  are  thu  main  cause 
of  the  rapid  du.ssication  of  such  lake-sas  receive  the  troubled 
waters  01  torrents  and  rivers.  If  we  follow  the  usual  custom 
and  call  all  natural  sheets  of  water  lakes,  then  (here  are 
many  lakes  without  afllucnts  or  outlet.  Thus  they  ore  very 
numerous  to  the  northward  of  the  Caspian  and  in  the  plain's 
which  extend  between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Irtish, 
as  also  in  the  great  Steppe  of  Baraba  Ixitwccn  the  Irtish 
and  the  Ob.  But  in  truth  the  greater  part  of  these  are 
more  properly  ponds,  formed  of  the  accumulated  waters 
from  lain  and  molted  snow*.  The  largest  of  them  are  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  civcumfercnco  and  six  or 
seven  feet  deep ; indceil  many  of  them  aro  quite  dried  up 
towanls  the  end  of  summer.  Some  are  salt  and  yield  con- 
siderable profit.  Their  saltncsa  is  nut  easily  acrounto«i  fur; 
the  moro  particularly  as  among  and  cluso  to  those  that  arc 
salt  there  are  many  whose  waters  ate  quite  fresh.  Tbe 
opinions  of  natuialUts  on  the  subject  uf  sail  lakes  aic  very 
various,  and  no  satisfactory  theory  has  ]H>rhaps  yet  IxHJti 
offered.  Small  lakes  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  neither  atliuents  nor 
outlet,  sumctinies  occur  in  hollows  resembling  the  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes.  ^Vc  say  resembling,  becaiuc  although 
Dolumieii.  Spallanzani,  and  others,  maintain  tbe  existonco 
of  lakes  iti  such  craters,  M.  pu!!ii)aresi,  upon  a]ipareutly 
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ver)’  Rowl  rea&ons,  absolutely  denies  ll»c  possibility  of  lakes 
e^i^lin;»  in  the  craters  of  extinct  vulcanoes.  The  cclubralwl 
Luke  of  Avemo  is,  according  to  Ferber  and  BroUlak,  situated 
in  un  antient  crater. 

Of  lakes  which  receive  affluents  without  having  any 
visible  outlet,  the  largest  is  the  Caspian.  The  Aral,  and  the 
Dciul  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites,  an?  also  examples  of  this 
kind  Ilf  lake,  which  is  very  coniionn  in  Asia.  Some^  of 
them  are  of  vast  extent,  sucli  for  instance  is  the  lake  Tcr- 
kii  i in  Tibet,  27  leagues  long  ami  i»  leagues  wide,  and  the 
lake  Hoho-nur,  or  Koko-nor,  in  the  same  country,  whose 
surfaco  is  2 tU  square  leagues.  It  was  at  one  time  thuuglit 
that  the  Kaltncss  of  certain  lakes  was  due  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  receiving  the  saline  impurities  of  tbeir  afflu- 
ents, which  impurities  could  not  escape  for  want  of  an  out- 
let ; but  on  the  one  bund,  the  Durruh  in  Segistan,  which 
receive^  the  Helmnnd  and  has  no  outlet,  is  perfectlv  fresh  ; 
and  on  the  oilier,  there  are  many  salt  lakes  which  Iiavo  no 
affluents  hence  the  sullness  of  lakes  must  liavc  some  other 
cause.  Tlie  question  has  soiuetiincs  been  askcti,  what  Ik‘- 
oonics  of  the  excess  of  water  brought  into  lakes  liaving  no 
outlet?  Halley  thought  evaporation  was  all-suHicient  to 
carry  it  off,  and  hbi  opinion  is  liigUIy  plausible.  If  however 
it  shall  Ik?  f.itind  by  actual  experiment  that  a greater  quan- 
tity of  v.’alcr  U brought  into  a lake  without  apparent  issue 
titan  can  be  carried  off  by  evaporation,  the  natural  conclu- 
sion will  be  lliat  the  surplus  is  lost  by  infiliratiun  or  suli- 
nrjueoUH  drainage.  Stwcral  of  ibcsc  lakes  have  formerly 
had  unllets.  but  water  has  ceased  to  How  from  them,  be- 
cause the  lakes  have  sunk  in  conscciucncc  of  receiving  now 
a much  smaller  quantity  of  water  than  formerly.  There 
are  many  lakes  in  Europe  at  tho  present  day  whose  outlets 
are  diminishing  ; such  among  others  arc  the  lakes  Balaton 
and  Neusifcdel  in  Hungary,  llie  extent  of  surface  of  the 
former  is  ver)’ great  compared  with  the  quantity  of  water 
which  it  receives,  so  that  the  evaporation  is  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing the  lake,  and  the  river  Srhio,  which  used  to  carry  off 
its  superabundant  waters  and  pour  them  into  the  Danube, 
is  now  nothing  moru  than  a slip  of  bog ; and  as  for  the 
Lake  Neusicdel.  it  appears  formerly  to  have  communicated 
irilli  the  Danube  by  the  Raab,  into  whicli  it  emptied  its 
waters,  and  with  which  it  has  now  no  other  cunimuihrutiun 
than  by  a swamp.  Thu  Aral  also,  it  is  generally  believed, 
once  communicolml  with  tho  Caspian. 

Those  lakes  which  have  an  outlet  without  any  apparent 
affluent  are  fed  by  t>ubaqucous  springs,  which,  bursting  out 
in  a hollow,  must  fill  it  up  heforo  the  waters  can  How  off  in 
a stream.  These  lakes  are  geiieially  situated  at  ronsidor- 
ablo  cleval  ions  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus  there  is  one 
on  Monte  Rolondo  in  Corsica,  at  an  elevation  of  yOG9  feet. 
From  lakes  of  this  kind  some  of  the  lan;cst  rivers  take  their 
rise ; tho  Volga,  fur  instance,  springs  from  such  a lake  in 
the  government  of  Tver  in  Russia. 

I,akes  which  receive  one  or  more  (ribulary  streams  and 
have  a visible  outlet  for  their  superabundant  waters  arc  the 
most  common  and  the  largest ; such  are  tho  lakes  of  Swit- 
rerland  and  of  the  north  of  Italy,  the  lakes  Ladoga,  Onega, 
IVipus,  and  Ilmen  in  Russia;  the  Sai'ma  in  Finland,  the 
Wencr  in  Sweden,  the  Knara  in  Lapland.  &c.  In  Asia 
there  are  the  Nor-Zaissnn  and  the  Baikal,  &c.  In  North 
America,  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Eric,  and  Lake 
Ontario  arc  examples  of  this  kind  of  lake;  each  of  them 
receives  several  affluent^ ; and  the  grand  outlet  of  the  whole 
is  the  river  St.  lawrencc. 

I.akes  uae  their  origin  to  different  cireumstanrc!i:  some 
from  the  sinking  of  the  soil  by  the  falling  in  of  subterrane- 
ous caverns — such  is  the  supposed  origin  of  the  Baikal : 
others  are  caused  by  earthquakes — such  a lake  was  funited  < 
in  the  province  of  Quito  in  1 797 ; some  by  the  fall  of  moun- 
tains as  the  Oschcnen-sec  in  the  canton  of  Berne;  or  by 
lava  currents  damming  up  the  stream,  as  the  lakes  Aidat 
and  Cassiere  in  .Auvergne,  in  France.  Many  are  suppoiieil 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  universal  ocean  which  once  covered 
the  earth,  and  their  waters,  originally  salt,  have  become 
fresh  from  their  receiving  constant  supplies  of  fresh  water 
while  the  salt  was  continually  let  off  by  their  outlets. 

Almost  all  lakes  are  in  progress  of  diminution,  although 
this  is  not  everywhere  apparent.  The  detrital  nialter  ' 
brought  in  by  their  affluents  is  imperceptibly  filling  up  I 
their  beds ; and  if  regular  ob8er\*ations  were  made,  many  I 
irovinces  which  owe  much  of  their  prosperity  to  their  I 
akes  would  find  (he  time  fost  approaching  when  these  i 
pieces  of  water  will  become  mere  pestilential  inorsbes. 


Certain  lakes  exhibit  remarkable  phenomena'  thus 
some  have  llo.iiing  islands  in  them,  os  is  llie  case  with  a 
binall  lake  near  St.  Omer.  Tho  lake  Gerdau,  in  Prussia, 
bus  a tluating  island,  on  which  a hundiwl  head  of  cattle 
may  bo  seen  pasturing.  In  the  lake  Kolk,  in  Osnahriick. 
there  is  a floating  island,  on  which  fine  elms  are  growing. 
Some  of  these  floating  idands  sink  and  rise  again  ; thus  m 
the  lake  Ralang  in  Smolond,  a province  of  Sweden,  there 
is  a floating  island  which  at>peared  and  disaiqx-nrc*!  ten 
successive  times  between  tlie  years  1696  and  1766.  Other 
floating  islands  are  found  in  East  Gothland  and  many  other 
places.  Some  subterranean  lakes  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
come so  by  tho  formation  and  hubsctjuonl  fixing  of  floating 
islands,  which  successively  uniting  have  finUlicd  by  forming 
a solid  crust  over  the  water. 

Some  lakes  have  a double  bolloin,  which  rising  and  sink- 
ing alternately  changes  the  apparent  ileplh  of  the  lake 
j there  is  a lake  of  this  kind  at  Jemtia  in  Sweden. 

I Some  lakes  are  said  to  have  no  bottom  ; but  this  is  an 
j impossibility : the  f.ict  is,  that  the  sound  does  not  reai  h 
I the  bottom,  either  for  want  of  suflicienl  weight  of  lead  or 
I length  of  line,  or  else  it  is  carried  away  hv  under-cur- 
rents. 

In  Poland  there  exists  a lake  said  to  render  brown  the 
' skin  of  those  who  bathe  in  it.  Certain  niinOral  walem  im- 
prygiiated  with  sulpliuretlcd  hydrogen  are  well  known  In 
change  from  white  to  brown  the  skins  of  tlno^e  persons  who 
hivo  been  under  a course  of  metallic  me<hcine«,  or  who  use 
metallic  cosmetics  and  some  such  cin*umstaiice  may  bo  the 
case  with  tho  lake  in  question. 

Some  lakes  are  inierinittent : the  m-hit  remarkable  of 
this  kind  are  tlioso  of  Cirknitz  in  Illyria  ami  Kauten  in 
Prussia.  They  are  supposctl  to  be  occasioned  by  a play  of 
natural  siphons,  upon  the  same  principle  as  intennittent 
fountains. 

The  l,.ake  of  Geneva  is  subject  to  a subaqueous  wind, 
called  tho  yaudaise.  wliicli,  rising  to  the  surface,  produces 
an  agitation  of  the  water  which  is  sometimes  dangereus  to 
the  navigation  of  the  lake.  Near  Buleslaw  in  Bohemia 
there  is  a lake  of  unknown  depth,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  there  rise,  in  winter,  such  violent  puffs  of  wind, 
that  they  ore  said  to  send  up  into  (he  air  masses  of  ice  of 
several  huiKlred  pounds  weight.  Tho  sudden  escape  of 
gu^*a  formed  in  tho  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  perhaps  ihn 
air  forcibly  driven  out  from  caverns  by  the  water  rushing 
into  and  filling  them  up,  may  be  among  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon. 

Tho  Seiches  are  a phenomenon  which  has  hitherto  been 
observed  only  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  some  other  of  tho 
Swiss  and  Ituhun  lakes,  though  it  U probably  common  to 
many  others.  It  consists  in  an  occ:n,ioiial  undulation  of 
the  water,  something  like  a tide  wave,  which  rises  occa- 
sionally to  the  height  of  five  feet.  Its  cause  is  not  exactly 
known,  though  it  is  most  probably  due  to  a local  mul  tem- 
porary change  of  atmospheric  prew>ure.  Water-spouts  are 
a phenomenon  sometimes  seen  on  lakes  as  on  the  sen  ; they 
have  been  oltservetl  on  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Oeueva. 

Corluin  lakes  seem  (obc  placed  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  centres  or  foci  of  electrical  atiructiun  ; thus  in 
the  lake  Huron  there  is  a bay  oter  which  electrical  clouds 
are  per]>etually  hovering.  It  is  afflrnied  that  no  person  ha.<^ 
ever  Iraverseil  it  without  hearing  thunder.  Tlie  proximity 
of  this  lake  to  the  American  magnetic  pole,  that  is,  to  the 
spot  where  the  magnetic  intcn.‘(iiy  is  greatest,  not  where 
the  dip  is  greatest,  may  puriia{>H  have  some  intluenco  in 
prudueiiig  so  remarkable  a plicnomcnon. 

Near  in  Forlugal  there  is  a lake  wlitch  in  said  to 
announce  the  approach  of  a storm  by  a tremendous  rum- 
bling. In  Siberia  also,  near  the  little  river  Orcibat,  whirli 
flows  into  the  Abakan,  there  is.  according  to  Pallas,  a lako 
cullwl  the  Rooring  Lake,  from  the  dreadful  noise  U makes, 
and  which  annonnecs  internal  revolutions  similar  to  (Imt 
which  occasumed  the  rupture  of  the  dykes  of  the  J-uko 
Guusinot  in  Douarta. 

Some  lakes  have  been  observed  to  possess  a petrify  ing  or 
an  incru'ting  property.  The  latter  is  merely  a deposition 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  This,  being  dissolveil  by  an  excess  of 
acid  m tho  waters  of  certain  springs,  is  preeipitule<l  wheu- 
ever  the  waters  of  these  sources  coining  into  the  lakes  arc 
ex]<osod  to  the  air  ami  lose  their  excess  of  acid. 

Thero  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  presented  hv  the 
I.akc  of  Ziirieh,  called  the  flowering  of  tlie  lake.  Whei» 
this  takes  place  tho  surface  of  tho  water  is  se«u  covered 
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uit)i  n yellow  Kuin  or  fmth,  which  upon  oxaminatioii  is 
found  fo  be  a very  minute  vegetation. 

Tlicre  are  various  other  phenomena  presimU'd  by  lakt***, 
but  the  most  singular  of  them  all  perhu|»  is  the  attractive 
fjrco  of  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  some  Ukea.  which  >a  aurh 
that  boats  ran  hardly  make  their  way  through  iho  water. 
The  Lake  Rose  and  one  or  two  more  in  Canada  are  of  this 
kind.  Mackeniic  describes  the  fact  in  these  words:—*  At 
the  portage  or  carrying-place  of  Martres,  on  Rose  Lake,  tlie 
watiT  is  only  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom  is 
muddy.  1 have  often  plunged  into  it  a pole  twelve  feet 
long,  with  a.s  much  ease  as  if  I merely  plunged  it  into  tiiu 
water.  Nevertheless  this  mud  has  a sort  of  magical  effect 
upon  the  boats,  which  is  such  that  the  paddles  can  with 
dikiculiy  urge  them  on.  This  effect  is  not  perceptible  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  water  is  deep,  but  is  mure 
und  more  sensible  as  you  approach  the  opjM>sitc  shore.  I 
liave  been  assured  that  loailed  boats  have  often  been  in 
danger  of  sinking,  and  could  only  be  extricated  by  being 
towed  by  lighter  Isjats.  As  for  myself,  I have  never  been 
in  danger  of  foundering,  but  I have  several  times  bad  great 
ditlirulty  in  passing  this  spot  with  six  stout  rowers,  whose 
utmost  efforts  could  scarcely  overcome  the  attraction  of  the 
imid.  A similar  phenomenon  is  obsened  on  the  lake  Sagi> 
Mngu.  whose  bottom  attracts  the  boats  with  such  force  that 
It  is  only  with  the  greatest  dilliculty  (hat  a loaded  boat  can 
bo  made  to  advance  , foilunatoly  tho  spot  is  only  about  40U 
yards  oxer.'  Captain  Back  lias  cunUrmed  the  above  by  his 
late  observations. 

I.,akcs  differ  very  much  in  temi>eralure,  transparency, 
and  in  the  colour  of  their  waters.  I^kes  fed  by  the  water 
of  melted  snows  in  summer  arc  genorallv  much  colder 
than  would  be  thought  conformable  with  tfio  season  ; but 
the  difference  is  principally  in  the  lower  waters,  which,  being 
cold,  remain  at  the  l>onom  by  rea.son  of  their  greater  den- 
sity. Some  lakes  never  freeze,  which  is  owing  to  their 
great  depth.  This  is  the  cose  with  loxh  Nu■^s  in  Scotland, 
which  is  810  feet  deep  in  the  deepest  part.  Lakes  are  not 
Aubjoct  to  tides;  at  least  the  amount  of  tide,  so  far  as  ob 
seivation  goes,  seems  not  to  bo  asccrtaiiieil. 

The  romarkuble  transparency  of  ctTluin  lakes  is  truly 
Rstoiii.shiiig ; thus  the  waters  of  Lake  Su|iorior  are  so  |hi1* 
lucid,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hcriot,  the  hsh  and  rocks  may 
Im*  seen  at  a depth  incredible  to  persons  who  have  never 
visited  these  regions.  The  density  of  the  im^lium  on  which 
the  vessel  moves  apircars  scarcely  to  exceeil  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere, und  the  traveller  becomes  iinprcsscd  with  awe  at 
the  novelty  of  his  situation.  Elliot,  in  his  ‘ Letters  from  the 
North  of  Kurope.’  says,  * Nothing  appears  more  singular  to  n 
hweigner  than  tho  transparency  of  the  w,'ilersof  the  Norwe- 
gian lakes.  At  the  depth  tif  lOU^r  1‘20  fi’et,  the  surface  of  I 
the  gniund  beneath  is  perfectly  visible;  soinciiracs  it  mar  - 
be  seen  wholly  covcreil  with  shells,  sometimes  only  sprin-  ! 
kleil  with  them ; now  a submarine  forest  presents  it-^df  to  i 
view,  and  now  a subaqueous  mountain;’  and  Sir  .\.  de 
Capi-Il  Brooke  observed  of  the  same  lakes,  'When  n boat 
passes  over  a subacpieous  mountain  of  a certain  height,  the 
visual  illusion  is  so  perfect,  that  one  who  has  gradually,  in 
tranquil  progress  over  the  surface,  ascondeil  wondering  the 
rugged  steep,  shrinks  back  with  horror  as  he  cn>sses  the 
vortex,  underan  impression  that  ho  U falling  headlong  down 
tho  precipice.'  In  the  lake  Wetter,  in  Sweden,  it  is  said  a 
farthing  may  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  twenty  fathoms. 

With  regard  to  the  colour  of  lakes,  it  may  be  obM.‘rs'ed 
that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  a<'uount  for  the  tints  of 
large  masses  of  water,  colour  of  the  bottom,  tho  depth, 
the  shadows  and  rctlucto<l  colours  of  surrounding  bodies, 
subaqueous  vegetation,  springs,  and  many  other  circum- 
stanci'H,  affect  the  colour  of  lakes. 

l^kes  perform  a very  impwtant  function  in  the  economy 
of  the  earth.  Rain  does  not  always  fall,  and  were  it  not 
for  lakes,  both  vmble  and  subterranean,  thoso  great  natural 
reservoirs,  the  greater  number  of  rivers  would  be  dried  up 
in  summer,  and  canals  could  not  have  a constant  supply  of 
water.  The  freshness  and  humidity  whicli  these  sheets  of 
water  occasion  by  their  evaporation  ore  also  eminently  fa- 
vonrablo.to  the  vegetation  in  their  environs.  Many  lakcK 
are  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  navigated,  and  thus  ibcililaic 
cummerco  and  industry.  The  Rshories  of  some  are  very 
valuable,  and  others,  by  the  salt  obtained  from  them,  are  a 
mine  of  wealth.  Finally,  they  most  agreuably  diversifx  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  the  various  appearances  which  they 
prosoul  of  the  beautiful  and  tha  subhmo. 


LAKER  are  pigments  prepared  by  combining  vegetable 
or  animal  colouring  matter  with  earths  or  metallic  oxides; 
thus  lugwooil  [Loowooi>;  Maduer;  Turukric]  and  other 
w'ihmIsuiuI  roots  yiebl  {K'culiar  lakes;  the  general  process  is 
that  of  dissolving  the  cohmring  matter  in  a solution  of 
potash  or  soda ; and  this,  when  >^ded  to  a solution  of  alum. 
dt'eom)K>ses  it,  and  the  alumina  and  colouring  matter  are 
procipitatofl  in  combination.  Indeed  the  affi  nity  of  some  kinds 
ofcoKniring  matter  for  alumina  is  sut&ciently  strong  (o  cause 
the  formation  of  a lake  without  the  intervention  of  au 
alkali,  and  merely  by  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
colouring  matter  aud  earlhv  i-ult. 

LALAND.  [LaalanixJ 

LALANDE,  JOSEPH  JEROME  LE  FRANQAIS 
DR,  was  born  at  B^mrg  in  the  department  of  Am,  July  1 1 , 
1732.  His  parents  were  Pierre  Ic  rran^ais  and  Mario  Mon- 
chinoi,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  son.  By  their  inordinate 
indulgcnoe  and  extreme  solicitude  in  antici]>ating  all  his 
wi^ihcs,  he  soon  contracted  habits  of  impatient;  and  an  irri- 
tability of  temper,  which,  in  after-years,  he  frequently  found 
him^clf  unable  to  control.  Surroundeil  by  Jesuits,  and  nur- 
tured by  Ins  mother  in  the  strict  observance  of  devotional 
ecromonics.  we  aro  told  that  at  the  age  of  ten  years  it  was 
nut  unu^ual  for  him,  being  disguisorl  us  a priest,  to  deliver 
a Bormon  of  bis  own  cumpositioo,  to  a select  society,  who 
requestc-d  as  a favour  to  be  present  at  the  declamations  of 
so  prci'octous  an  orator.  As  his  reason  however  began  to 
be  developed,  ho  gradually  detacheil  himself  from  those  oc- 
cupations, notwitbstauiiing  the  applause  which  his  auditors 
Were  ever  ready  to  bestow,  and  he  as  eager  to  receive,  for 
while  )et  u child  he  evko  ed  an  unusual  love  of  adulation 
Many  anecdotes  are  to'd  in  proof  of  the  early  acuteness  of 
his  pen-eptiun  and  the  strong  desire  which  ho  manifested 
to  oompreheni  the  lelation  which  one  event  bore  to 
another. 

When  about  thirteen  o'  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  a coUego  at  Lyon,  where  for  a time  he  appears  to  have 
derived  c<|ual  pleasure  from  the  study  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, and  from  elteading  the  leiiiircs  of  the  several  pro- 
fessors on  natural  and  metaphysical  phtlnsophy.  Upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  eclipse  of  1 748,  of  which,  with  the 
I assistance  of  his  tutor  l.a>  Pure  B^raud,  he  made  a telcsi'opic 
‘ observation,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  explanation  given 
I to  him  of  that  phenomenon,  and  tlienccforward  showed 
\ a mure  decided  partiality  for  the  mathematical  sciencv-s. 
j Hut  it  wa.s  the  perusal  of  Fontenulie's  ‘Entroiicns  sur  lu 
1 Plurality'  des  Mondos,’  which,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance, intlucnced  his  choice  of  u profession  by  familiarising 
him  with  the  sublime  speculations  of  astronomers,  and  nou- 
rishing that  love  of  mstinoiion  which  characterised  the 
whuleof  hiscarcer.  ‘ Itiswiih  pleasure,’ says  Lulande  him- 
self, in  his  preface  to  an  ediuun  of  that  amusing  book, 
which  ho  aftcrwanls  evlited,  * that  I acknowledge  my  obli- 
gation to  it  for  that  devouring  activity  which  its  perusal 
first  excited  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  which  1 havo  since 
retained;  from  that  time  there  appeared  to  me  nothing  cotn- 
parablc  to  tho  .Academy  of  Sciences,  and  I desired  ardently 
to  seo  it  long  before  I imagined  there  was  a poxsibilily  of 
roy  ewT  becoming  one  of  its  members.’  In  onler  that  he 
might  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  tlie 
mathematics,  he  requested  permis>iun  of  hU  parents  to  be- 
come a Jesuit ; but  they  now  unlcrtamed  views  of  u more 
ambitious  and  worldly  nature,  and  instead  of  yielding  to 
hi-^  request,  held  out  the  prosjieel  of  obtaining  for  him  a 
lucrative  appointment  in  the  law,  if  he  would  consent  to 
adopt  that  profession. 

Under  the  pretext  of  acceding  to  their  wishes  he  removovl 
to  Pari.^,  where  ho  commenced  the  study  of  juri.'iprndence: 
but  his  first  visit  to  the  observatory  decided  his  vocation, 
for  he  immediately  determined  u}H>n  attending  the  course 
of  astronomy  at  the  Coilegu  of  France.  DeliUe,  who  h.id 
roconlly  returned  from  Russia,  wa.s  then  profesw^r  of  astro- 
nomy to  that  institution,  but  he  was  old,  and  Ins  long  ab- 
suni'c  had  occasioned  him  to  be  almost  forgotten  by  the 
public,  so  that  bis  leittures  were  very  ilimly  altcndeil.  This 
latter  circumstance  enabled  him  to  proportion  his  lessons  to 
the  progress  of  l.alande,  whose  rapid  advances  gave  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  They  soon  became  mutually  attached 
to  each  other,  and  Lalande  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  house  of  his  tutor,  where  his  mathematical  difficulties 
could  be  more  readily  removed,  and  wbere  he  could  gain 
experience  in  astronomical  observation.  About  the  same 
Urns  ha  likewiM  attended  the  loctures  of  Lemomiier,  whose 
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n-p»i<a!ion  as  an  astronomer  was  perhaps  greater  than  that 
of  DehUc,  and  us  both  were  fully  com|>oUMit  to  appreciate 
the  ability  of  I-alando,  there  arose  between  these  professors 
a sort  of  eojulalion  as  to  which  should  contribute  most  to 
his  future  eminence.  But  notwithstanding  the  ardour  with 
which  Lalande  applied  himself  to  his  favourite  science,  the 
study  of  the  lnw  was  not  altogether  neglected.  At  the  aj^o 
of  eighteen  he  received  from  the  judicial  authorities  of 
Paris  the  title  of  Advocate,  soon  after  which  ho  received 
instructions  from  his  parents  to  return  to  Bourg,  where 
they  wore  anxious  that  he  should  pruclise  his  profession 
for  some  years.  A fortuitous  rircuinsiancc  inducttl  them 
to  nb.indon  tlio  plans  which  they  lind  formed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  bis  w'elfare  and  happiness. 

I.acaille,  wlio  was  at  that  lime  about  to  take  hisdep.arture 
for  the  Ca{M>  of  Good  Hope,  with  a view  to  the  more  exact 
determination  of  the  moon's  parallax,  hail  calleil  upon  the 
astronomers  of  Europe  to  forward  the  object  of  his  voyage 
by  making  observations  at  their  rws|>ef:tive  observatories, 
similar  to  those  which  he  contemplated  making  himself  at 
the  Capo.  The  favourable  position  of  Berlin,  which  hna 
ntiarly  the  same  lotigitude,  while  it  differs  in  latitude  by 
nearly  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth’s  entire  cirrumforence, 
suggested  to  lAiinonnier  the  peculiar  ailvaiUagos  which 
Would  accrue  from  observations  made  at  the  observatory  of 
that  city.  But  it  so  happened  that  there  were  no  instru- 
ments of  any  value  at  that  observatory,  an<l  no  person  of 
ability  had  been  appointed  to  its  supcrintcndanco.  Lemon- 
nier  instantly  offered  the  use  of  hw  own  instruments  and  at 
his  recommendation  the  academy  confided  to  Lalande  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  necessary  observations.  When 
Maupertuis  prescnte^l  Lalande  to  Frederick,  the  latter,  as 
might  be  expected,  expreswd  hU  surprise  at  receiving  so 
voung  an  astronomer — for  Lalande  had  not  then  completed 
hU  nineteenth  year,— but  after  many  flattering  expressions 
he  ^ve  orders  that  ©very  thingshould  be  done  which  could 
tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  Here,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1751,  and  the  early  part  of  I75ti, 
Ualandc  pasjic<l  most  of  his  nights  in  the  obserx  atory  ; his 
mornings,  in  studying  the  mathematics  under  Euler:  and 
his  evenings,  in  the  society  of  Mnupertuis.  V'ollaire,  D’Ar- 
gens,  and  La  Malrie.  After  completing  his  observations, 
the  substance  of  which  he  communirated  in  a memoir  to  the 
.\c!idcmy  of  Berlin,  he  returneil  to  Paris,  where  the  Royal 
Academy  expressed  their  uuqualifitsl  apjirohation  of  hU 
conduct,  and  immediately  elected  him  a member  of  their 
society.  From  his  election  tdl  within  a few  years  of  his 
death,  he  contributcxl  regularly  to  the  Transnclions  of  the 
Aradoiny,  and  from  this  time  hU  pupularit)  os  on  astrono- 
mer may  bo  dated. 

The  expeclerl  return  of  Halley’s  comet  had  led  Clairaut 
to  investigate  the  amount  of  the  perturl>ations  to  which  it 
would  bo  subject.  Lalande,  with  the  n>sistanrc  of  Muduine 
I«e]iaute,  supplied  biro  with  all  the  numerical  compntaiii>us 
of  which  he  had  need;  and  when  the  appearance  of  the 
Comet  had  reali/etl  their  predictiorw,  ho  wrote  its  hUtorv, 
winch  appeared  in  1759,  appended  ton  tran><lation  of  Hal- 
ley's planetary  tables.  In  1760  be  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  ‘Connais!*ouces  des  Temps,’  in  which  he  introdn«-ed 
many  impurtant  alterations,  utkI  gave  to  it  the  form  which 
it  has  since  retained.  In  176*J  he  succeeded  Diddle  as 
professor  of  astronomy  to  the  College  of  France,  and  conti- 
nuetl  to  disidtarge  the  duties  of  bis  office  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  for  more  than  forty  tears.  From  among  his  pupils 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  selecUug  those  who  inanif  stcd  ]>cru- 
liar  attachment  to  astninoinicul  science,  and  tlur-e  he  would 
invite  tu  his  house,  where  he  {lerfectcd  them  in  the  calcu- 
lations nocc.ssary  for  applying  their  theoretical  knowledge 
to  objects  of  utility.  His  ri-sideneo  was  in  fact  a school 
wherem  many  of  his  pupils  not  only  received  a scientific 
education,  but  likewise  liuard,  Itxlging,  and  other  necessa- 
ries, and  from  whence  they  afterwards  removed  either  to 
conduct  some  observatory,  to  fill  an  astronomical  lectureship, 
or  as  professors  of  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy  on 
Ix'ard  the  vessels  of  tbo  government. 

In  1764  he  published  bLs  large  treatise  on  astronomy, 
which  he  afterwards  extended  to  four  volumes  4l»x  Befufo 
the  appearance  of  this  work  there  existed  several  able  Irca- 
cm  the  tlicory  of  astronomy  by  L.1  Guile,  Caasini,  and 
k«-monnicr;  but  the.se  ountaiiied  liulo  or  no  information  as 
to  ilio  practice  of  a.stronom>.  To  supply  this  omission  was 
the  main  object  of  Lalande.  The  work  contains  nianv  bio- 
graphical and  historical  notes,  which  will  always  be  intcr- 


otting,  and  the  results  of  numerous  observations  to  which 
it  will  always  be  useful  to  recur. 

In  1772  he  published  bis  * .Account  of  the  Transit  of 
Venus,’  observed  .3rd  June,  1709,  which  was  drawn  up  with 
coiwiderable  labour  from  the  communications  of  those  per- 
t>uns  who,  at  his  rccomiueudatiun.  had  been  sent  by  soveial 
of  the  European  governments  to  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  order  to  observe  the  phenomenon. 

LwUndo  died  at  Paris,  4th  April,  1807,  in  his  75th  year. 
As  an  obi»ervor,  an  author,  and  a tutor,  he  undoubtedly  did 
much  for  the  promotion  of  astronomy;  but  looking  to  the 
slut©  of  the  mathematics  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  his 
knowleilgo  of  them  appears  to  liavc  been  very  limited.  The 
candour  and  the  warmih  of  his  disposition  gave  full  relief 
both  to  his  virtues  and  hi*  defccUs.  He  rcganled  conceal- 
ment (if  uny  kind  and  under  any  circuinsiances  a.s  disre- 
putable to  an  hnnourahle  man  ; and  acting  up  to  this  opi- 
nion, he  invariably  expreswod  bis  seniirncnls  without  the 
slightest  reserve,  even  when  by  so  doing  bo  preiiitiiccd  his 
own  interests  and  those  of  his  dean^st  friends.  Hi*  love  of 
truth,  and  the  boldness  with  whicli  he  attempted  to  suburt 
all  syiitems  and  opinions  which  did  not  u(x;ord  with  his  own, 
and  which  sometimes  partook  rather  of  a spirit  of  funsti- 
ci-m  than  of  pure  philosophy,  excited  sgainst  biro  a crowd 
of  detractors  and  enemies.  The  extreme  irritability  of  hi* 
temper  led  him  on  several  oecasiuns  to  acts  of  ingratitude 
towards  I.,ero*mnier,  his  early  tutor  and  friend,  who,  to  U'e 
I..ulandu's  own  expression,  ‘ refused  to  sec  him  during  an 
entire  ruvolution  of  the  moon's  nodes.’  His  attachment  to 
his  native  town  was  such  that  ho  made  a point  of  visiting  it 
every  alternate  year  during  the  college  vacation  ; and  upon 
these  occasions  he  gave  public  lectures  founded  an  Acade- 
mical Society,  and  neglected  nothing  which  might  inspire  a 
love  of  science  and  of  letters.  His  filial  affection  induced  him 
frequently  to  attend  the  devotions  of  his  mother,  although  the 
creed  which  she  had  so  zealously  endeavoured  to  inculcaie 
liad  been  greatly  modified,  if  nut  altogether  eradicated,  by 
hi*  intercourse  with  Voltaire  and  others  while  at  Berlin. 

To  conclude,  alliiough  his  moral  character  is  not  altoge- 
ther irreproachable,  he  was  always  ready  to  patronize  the 
neeily  votary  of  science,  and  he  would  atlvocate  the  cause  of 
u friend  at  the  risk  of  his  own  pers<mal  safety. 

Tile  following  is  a list  of  his  principal  iniblications  : — 

‘Navigation,  its  Hi-*tory,  Theory,  and  Practice,’  Paris, 
1793.  4lo. ; ‘The  Physician's  Alnianuck,’  Paris.  Jaoo; 
‘The  Geographical  and  Chronological  .Almanack,’  1 799-;?u ; 

* A>*ionumy,  1st  eilition,  1764,  2 rols.  4to. ; 2nd  ed., 
1771-81,  4 vols.  -Ho.;  .3rd  td.,  1792,  .1  vol-'.  4lo. ; the 
same  work  ubridgc<L  Amsterdam,  1774  ; Pari>.  1775-1705, 
bvo. ; ‘ Astronomy  for  Ladies,’  last  edition,  1824  : ‘ .\*iro- 
nomicul  Biography,'  1803,  4to. ; 'Treatise  on  Canal',  in 
gciieml,  and  in  particular  of  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,'  Pans, 
1778,  fob:  'Transit  of  Venus,’  1764. 4to.;  ‘ Descripiioii  ufu 
Machine  for  diviiling  Mathematical  Instruraent.'s  tran-.laied 
I from  the  English  of  RauiMlen,’  1 79o  ; * A Diseour.-**  lend- 
ing to  prove  "Tliat  the  spirit  of  justice  constitute*  the  glory 
and  security  of  empires,”  ’ to  which  the  Academy  of  Mjr* 
seille  awanierl  their  prize.  1757;  * DisMTlaiiuium  Capillary 
.Attraction,’  1770;  ‘ Ephemens  of  the  Heaven.*,’  1775  It'i'u’: 

’ Exiwsition  of  .Vslronomical  Culeulaiion*,’  1762  : ‘ Fr^ncli 
Celi-stial  History,’  IbtJl  ; 'Letter  to  Co.s:'ini  uii  the  »..bjeet 
'»f  Saturn’s  Hm^.’  1773  ; ‘ Memoir  on  the  Interior  of  .Al.-ciu' 
1795:  * Retlectiun*  upon  Comots  which  m i)  api>u»a«  li  ili»* 
Earth,’  1773:  '.Vstronomical  Tables  for  ilie  Me.idiun  ol 
Paris,’  1770;  ' Portable  Logarithms,’  18(.2:  ‘Treatise  on 
the  Tides,'  1781 : ‘ Journey  to  M 'iit  Bl.mc.’  iryfi. 

The  whole  of  the  puners  of  l.alati'le  mi  the  Meuio  o 
the  Inslitut  were  contributed  between  the  years  I75t  and 
1K06.  Of  these  the  most  important  are:  ‘On  the  Paiallux 
of  the  M‘K)n,  and  its  Distance  fr"in  ih.  Earili.'  1752  5:i-56- 
87:  ‘On  Secular  E({uations,  ami  on  the  Mean  Mu  | . ns 
of  the  Sun.  Miioii.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mvr<.’  1 757  ; • On 
the  Theory  of  Mercury.’  1 766-67-68-8G  ; ‘On  the  Solar 
S{K>U  and  Rotation,’  1776-78;  ‘On  HerM-bel's  I’i-iiei.’ 
1779-87  : *On  the  Length  of  Ibe  S>dar  Year.’  I7.s2;  ‘Ob 
servatlons  of  S(H»0  Nortlierii  Siars,*  1789-90.  IlelikewiM* 
supcrititcnded  an  edition  of  the  ‘Astronomy’  of  Laeuille, 
Bougucr’s  ‘Navigation.'  I’lamstoed’s  ' Gdestial  .\llas.‘  Foil- 
tenelle’s  ‘ Plurality  of  WoiUls,’  and  in  cntijonctiou  wi  h 
I-anlace  .ind  ether*  he  edited  the  latter  volume.^  of  Mon.u- 
cla*s  ' History  of  the  Mathematics.' 

(Delambre,  b'loge  de  Lalande,  in  the  ' M.  uioirs  of  the 
In&tilut,’  1 807,  and  notice  of  bis  life  in  the ' Biug.  Uuivers.  \ 
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Hutton’s  Mathematical  Didiniaryi  QniJrarJ’*  DuUon-  taWo  that  ho  was  annoyed  by  the  slipblest  circumstance. 
naire  Bibliogrnphique.)  Ho  now  loinmcnrcd  arranging  the  results  of  his  rcsearuhea, 

LAMA.  [Llvma.]  hut  instead  of  forming  a separate  work  they  recei\ed 

LAMA.  LAMAISM.  is  the  name  given  to  the  Budd*  another  destination ; for  Pankouke  having  formed  the  plan 
hist  religion  in  Mongolia  und  Tibet.  J.atna  in  tlie.'e  Inn-  oflhc*EncvclopidicM6Uiodique,’ engaged  the  most  learned 
guages  properly  means  priest,  but  is  only  applied  to  those  men  in  each  dejmrtracnt.  and  Lamarck,  who  undertook  the 
per-H'ns  who  enjoy  the  higher  dignities  of  the  Buddhist  botany,  was  one  of  the  first  contributors,  and  among  the 
hierarchy.  It  first  become  an  illustrious  ap^dlaliou  afier  most  active,  for  in  17ti3  his  first  volume  was  ready  for  pub- 
thc  conquests  of  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan  and  his  hcation,  containing  a history  of  botany,  preceded  by  an  in- 
j»ucce55ors  had  elevatcrl  the  individual  who  pretended  to  be  Iroduction  to  the  ^icncc : this  composition,  though  good  in 
the  successor  of  Buddha  to  the  dignity  of  Dalai  Lama,  some  respects,  shows  marks  of  the  precipiialion  w ith  which 
[l)\i.\t  Lama.]  The  name  was  first  confined  to  eight  sub-  it  was  wrillen.  He  rapidly  continued  the  work : a second 
ordinate  chiefs,  who  were  appointed  to  act  as  his  council,  volume  appeared  in  17»8,  and  cvers  thmg  prvuuMid  a speedy 
hut  wa.s  aflcrwards  cxieiuled  by  the  Dalai  Lama  to  all  completion  of  the  subject,  when  the  publisher  proposed  to 
other  priests  who  possi^ssed  a certain  degree  of  authority.  M.  Lamarck  to  execute  a series  of  plates  to  illustralo  the 
The  title  of  Lama  is  given  to  the  head  of  every  monastery,  difTcrcnt  genera  of  plunts.  These  appean-d  arranged 
and  cverv  Lama  is  consiilored  a vicar  of  the  deity,  and  re*  occonling  to  the  Linnman  system,  thniigti  coiitrar)'  to  the 
quires  implicit  obedience  to  all  hU  commands,  like  the  wish  of  the  author.  It  was  tlic  original  intention  that  each 
l>a!ai  I.Ama  himself.  The  opinions  of  this  sect  are  fully  fasciculu.s  of  plates  should  liavo  lioen  accomptned  with  cx- 
dcvcloi>ed  in  the  article  BromiA  ; and  their  religious  riiea  planalor)'  letter-press,  but  this  only  uppearea  with  the  first  ; 
and  ceremonies  rcscmhle  those  of  the  Bonzes  in  J apaii.  nine  faj-ciculi  of  plates  came  out,  hut  they  were  never  com- 
LAMANTIN.  [Whales  ] pleied.  The  pubhcalion  of  the  ‘ Encyclopoiiic’ was  now  ur* 

LAMARCK.  .TK AN  B Al»l*ISTE  PIERRK  ANTOINE  rested  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  this 
DE  MONNET,  CHEVALIER  DE.  member  of  the  nm  event  1-atnarck's  bolaiiiral  labours  CLa.«ed. 
tienl  Academv  of  Sciences,  and  afterwards  of  the  Institute.  In  1788  Lainan*k  had  been  appointeil  assistant  to  Dau- 
This  celebrated  botanist  and  zoologist  was  born  1st  August,  bciiton  in  the  ‘ Cabinet  du  Jardin  du  Roi,'  where  he  wos 
1744,  at  Bazentin  in  Picardy,  of  a noble  family.  11c  was  particularly  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  vegetable  ue- 
originally  destincil  for  the  church,  and  received  his  eiluca-  prtment.  Here  nothing  could  disturb  him  from  his  peace* 
tion  at  tnc  Jesnila'  College  at  Amiens,  where  he  was  noted  j ful  occiqialions  and  studies,  and  ho  remained  unmolested 
for  that  assiduous  application  to  study  which  had  so  great  \ amidst  all  the  tniublcs  and  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  Dur- 
an influence  over  his  future  career.  Being  desirous  how-  ; ing  l)ie  reign  of  terror  lie  pr»|>osed  a plan  fororgnnizing  the 
e\'er  at  that  time  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  ancestors.  Museum,  and  though  httio  attention  was  paid  to  it  at  the 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  college  and  entered  the  army,  lime,  ho  had  allerwards  the  satisfaction  to  it  realized  in 
in  widen  he  serveil  under  Marshal  Broglie  in  the  long  the  establishment  of  the  institution  of  the  Museum  in 
war  against  the  English  and  Dutch.  He  greatly  diafin*  1793.  Bui  notwithstanding  his  talents  and  labours,  Lamarck 
guishcil  himself  by  his  bravery,  but  accident  turned  his  1 was  near  being  forgotten  among  the  professors  of  the  new 
talents  into  another  channel;  fo'r.hcingwoundedandsufTcr- j institution.  Botany  was  the  only  science  which  ho  was 
ing  from  ill  health,  he  was  obligcil  to  <)uit  the  iiiihtnry  ser>  I well  qualified  to  leach,  and  in  this  department  Desfontauu-s 
vice.  He  tlicn  went  to  Paris  to  study  medicine,  but  it  docs  ■ and  J ussieu  were  appointed  to  the  new  chairs,  Tlie  subject 
not  appear  that  he  ever  did  anything  ill  that  science,  for  wc  j of  zoology  only  remained,  to  which,  with  the  exception 
fiml  him  turning  Ids  attention  to  natural  philosophy,  and  m . of  conchoingy,  I^mnrrk  had  paid  little  alleiition.  This 
1 778  he  communicated  to  the  Acaileroy  of  Sciences  some  ; branch  was  divided  into  several  sections ; the  vertebralcd 
obscixatioiis  on  the  law's  which  regulate  the  formation  and  ' animals  were  given  to  M.  Etienne  Geoffroy,  since  known 
dispersion  of  clouds.  Tlio  Academy  engaged  him  to  pro- | as  the  illustrious  Geoffroy  Sainl»Hilaire,  who  aftenvards 
secute  his  researches  on  this  subject,  but  ho  now  com-  • Khnied  this  departnicnl  wiih  M.  Lac^pWc,  who  was  then 
menred  another  branch  of  science  which  conducted  him  ' absent  and  persecuted : the  latter  undertook  the  reptiles 
rapidly  to  celebrity,  namely  botany.  At  this  time  Bernard  i and  fishes.  The  rem.'iining  classc.s  of  the  animal  kingduin, 
do  Jussieu  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  plunts  of  the  .Tor-  I comprising  all  the  invcrtehrala,  which  were  then  consideretl 
din  du  Roi.  according  to  their  natural  afl'mities;  and  at  the  i of  little  interest,  were  left  to  l^marck,  who,  putting  furlh 
same  period  the  ingenious  but  artificial  system  of  Linntcus  : all  his  zeal  in  their  investigation,  and  ail  his  talents  m their 
was  at  its  hcighl  of  popularity.  M.  Lamarck  undertook  to  j classification  and  description,  has  shown  that  they  are 
fomi  a new  arrangement,  which  should  be  intermediate  bo- j almost  as  curoplicatcd  In  simcturo  and  interesting  in  his- 
tweeh  the  othen,  selecting  the  most  easily  reconciled  parts  tory,  and  iiicmnpurahly  more  numerous,  than  the  beings 
of  both  ; he  also  borrowed  from  the  older  system  of  Tournc-  I higher  in  the  scale  of  creation.  The  ‘ Sysi^rac  dcs  Aniiiiaux 
fort,  who  formed  the  principal  characters  of  his  classes  and  . sans  Vertt'bres,’  puhlishml  in  I8U1,  was  the  fruit  of  his 
onlcr.s  on  the  m<^>ficatioiis  and  form  of  llie  corolla.  Iji-  profound  researches,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  hi.s  greater 
murck  thus  constructed  a new  mellKHl  of  classification,  ac-  work,  the  ‘ llistnirc  Naturclle  dcs  Animaux  sans  Vcrlebres,' 
rovding  to  which  ho  arranged  all  the  known  sjiccies  of  published  at  Paris  from  1815  to  1822.  in  7 vols.  8vo.  TliU 
plants  indigenous  to  France.  He  named  this  work  the  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  labours  and  ranks  among 
‘Flore  Fran^nise,’  ond  ]>rcscnted  it  to  the  Academy  of  the  first  mcxlcrn  works  on  natural  history.  Lamarck  cotn- 
Scicnc*cs.  who  were  highly  pleased  with  iL  Tlie  work  par-  menced  bis  lectures  in  the  Museum  in  1794.  being  then 
ticularly  attracted  the  aUention  of  Buffim,  who  had  suffi-  filly  y ears  old,  and  ho  conlinueil  to  deliver  them  up  to 
cient  inllucnrc  to  get  it  published  at  the  expense  of  govern-  1818,  when,  becoming  almost  blind  and  very  infirm,  lie  was 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  autlior,  whose  circuinslanccs  at  obliged  to  resign,  and  was  replaced  by  one  of  his  colleagues 
that  time  were  narrow.  The  ‘ Flore  Fram^aise*  appeared  in  in  the  Iiislitute,  M.  Latroille.  His  c%’cs  becoming  afft-clwl 
1780,  Waring  the  date  of  1778,  in  3 vols.  8vo.  In  1779  ' during  the  compilation  of  his  last  work,  the  ' Mi^moircs  sur 
Uimarck  was  elected  a member  of  the  antienl  Academy  of  les  CiKjuiUes,’  publisbed  in  the  ‘ Annalcs  dcs  Museum,’  lie 
Sciences.  In  his  ‘ Flore*  he  announced  that  it  was  his  in-  was  assisted  in  the  bivalves  by  M,  Valenciennes,  and  in  the 
lontion  to  set  about  a general  work  on  plonts,  and  accord-  remaining  classes  by  his  eldest  daughter  Mademoi>cIie 
ingly  he  commenced  collecting  materials  for  lliat  purjxise,  I.amarck.  This  celobriited  man  died  in  Piiri-i,  in  Decoiu- 
ami  chance  threw  in  his  way  several  rich  herbaria,  among  her.  1829,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  oighty-six. 
others  that  of  Sonnerat,  Having  a great  wish  to  travel  Lamarck  is  chiefly  known  m this  country  by  his  excellent 
over  France  and  Europe,  he  obtainea  an  npiiointnicnl,  arrangement  of  the  Conchifera,  or  Testaceous  Molluva.  in 
through  the  influence  of  BufTon,  to  visit  the  difTcrent  botanic  which  dc]iortment  he  made  so  great  a change,  that  he  has 
gardens  and  celebrate<l  collections  of  plants  in  Europe,  for  left  comparatively  little  to  be  done  by  those  who  come  afier 
the  inirpoRC  of  procuring  cwrious  and  r.aro  specimens  for  the  him.  Mr.  Swamson  observcH  that  ‘ the  system  of  Lamarck, 
.laidm  du  Roi.  BulTon’s  son  accompanied  him.  and  they  in  regard  to  the  soft  or  invertebrate  animals,  deserves  par- 
1 ravelled  through  most  of  Germany  ond  ihe  Ix)W  Countries,  ticular  attention,  since  he  was  unquestionahlv  the  first  who. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  contimied  to  cultivate  botany  by  his  unrivalleil  perception  of  natural  affinities,  obtained 
with  the  same  ardour  as  hcforc,  and  was  nilmiliwl  to  the  an  indistinct  view  of  that  circular  nri-nngcment  which  was 
Imtanical  excursions  of  J.J.  Rousseau,  on  condition  that  he  more  clearly  and  fully  dcvelojx*d  by  hw  successors  in  this 
should  not  appear  to  take  any  notice  of  cither  the  person  or  intricate  field  of  inquiry,*  particularly  hy  Mr.  MacLeay. 
actious  of  that  extraordinary  mail,  whose  tcmi>er  W HS  irri-  But  though  wc  admire  the  talents,  judgment,  industry, 
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and  extensive  knowledge  which  this  able  naturalist  pos- 
we  must  ri^^t  the  absurd  and  fanciful  theories 
which  he  inlroduoisi  into  his  writings  and  lectures.  Ho 
■upfiose*)  that  all  organized  beings,  from  tbo  lowest  to  the 
highest  forms,  were  progressively  developed  from  similar 
living  microscopic  particles.  This  may  be  caUe<l  the  theory 
of  metamorphosu,  according  to  which  a formative  substnrtcu 
is  held  to  exist,  but  is  allowctl  to  change  iN  form  in  order 
to  he  converted  into  a new  being.  He  was  also  an  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  ; and,  according  to 
his  theory,  it  was  only  iioceswsary  to  suppose  a soft  gelatinous 
mass  of  amorphous  but  organic  matter  to  become  traversed 
by  surrounding  fluids  in  ord^cr  to  produce  a permanent  living 
movement  or  growth ; if  the  mass  was  destitute  of  initability 
it  became  the  type  of  vegetable  life,  if  it  possessed  that  pn>- 
|H;rty,  animal.  Afterwa^  he  pretend^  that  use  and  cir- 
cumstum^s  determined  the  existence  of  new  organs,  which 
rendered  the  beings  more  or  less  perfect.  These  principles 
are  only  a continuation  of  those  which  Maillet  and  Buifun 
had  before  promulgate<l. 

lu  bis  great  work  he  adopts  the  samo  theories  : ho  divides 
the  animal  kingdom  into  three  classes,  the  * Apathiques,' 
the  * Scnsiblcs."aiid  the  ' Intelligenls  and  after  having 
followed  tho  order  of  progression  by  which  nature  conducts 
the  different  beings  to  perfection,  ho  regards  intelligence 
solely  os  tho  expression  of  The  will  of  the  supreme  being. 

‘1  huso  theories  aro  inconsistent  even  with  his  own  words, 
ami  are  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  re|K'atecL  Lamarck 
wrote  many  other  works  and  papers.  {Bio^raphie  des 
I'irantit;  BiogTQphie  Mcdicalf,  in  the  Diction-  \ 
nnire  da^  Sciences  Medicaiet,  &c.) 

L.\MB.  [Shekp.]  j 

LAMB,  CHARLIES,  wus  born  February  18,  1775,  in  [ 
Crown  Oflice  Row,  Inner  Temple.  His  father  was  clerk  to 
Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  bcurhers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  | 
hoih  master  and  servant  (Ihu  latter  under  the  name  of 
Lovell)  have  received  honourable  commemoration  in  the 
‘ Essays  of  Klia.’  Born  in  the  Tumplu.  Lamb  was  educated 
r.t  Christ’s  Hospital.  Thus  his  early  hfe  was  spent  in  the 
tn'->t  old  fashioned  and  busy  parts  of  London  : a circum' 
Niance  which  probably  cxercisc<l  a strong  influence  over  his 
character  and  habits.  For  though  many  passages  in  his 
works  indicate  a li\-ely  power  of  relishing  tho  beauties  of  in- 
anitmile  nature  (sec  for  example  his  Letters,  vo\.  i.,  p.  221) 
his  relish  was  as  of  a luxury,  to  bo  enjoyed  distantly,  and  at 
intervals:  his  cravings  were  for  the  excitement  of  society, 
the  splendours,  oilditics.  and  squalidness  of  the  metropolis. 
This  feeling  breaks  out  everywhere  in  his  * Letters.’  ‘ I 
often  shell  tears.’  ho  says,  ' in  tho  motley  Strand,  for  fulness 
of  joy  at  so  much  life.’  (Sec  vol.  i.,  p.  182,  213,  &c.)  Cole- 
ridge wak  his  .school* fellow,  and  thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a friendship  which  endured  through  life.  Labour* 
mg  under  an  impediment  of  speech,  which  prevented  his 
>^<icceeding  to  an  exhibition  in  one  of  our  universities,  Lamb 
was  driven  for  subsistance  to  the  uncongenial  labours  of 
titedesk:  he  became  in  1792  a clerk  in  the  accountant’s 
ulllcc  in  the  India  House,  in  which,  rising  in  place  and 
salary,  he  continued  a regular  labourer  till  March,  1825, 
alien  he  was  allowed  to  retire  upon  a handsome  pension. 
His  printed  works,  he  says  somewhere,  were  but  recreations: 
his  real  ones  being  contained  in  some  hundreil  volumes  on 
the  shelves  of  Leadenhall  Street.  But  strongly  as  be  felt, 
almost  to  repining,  the  irksome  bondage  of  his  daily  duties, 
he  was  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of  a certain  income  and  a 
fixed  employment:  and  earnestly  dissuaded  one  of  his 
valued  friends  from  exchanging  the  drudgery  of  a commer- 
cial life  for  the  prccariousness  of  a dcpcndonce  upon  literary 
labour.  His  own  feelings  on  obtaining  his  liberty  arc  beau- 
tifully recordetl  in  ‘ The  Superannuated  Man,'  one  of  the 
the  * Last  Essays  of  Elia.'  Being  unmarried,  he  dwelt 
tiirough  life  witn  an  only  sister,  to  whom  he  was  linked  by 
a community  of  ta.stes,  and  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection. 
He  died  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  apparently  trifling, 
December  27,  1834. 

T.amb’s  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  a small 
volume  of  poems  published  jointly  with  Coleridge  and 
Lloyd.  This  association  brought  on  him  the  wrath  of  tho 
• Anti-Jacobin;*  as  did  his  drama  of  ‘John  Woodvil,’  pub- 
lished in  1801,  tho  heavier  flro  of  tho  * Edinburgh  Review.’ 
.An  increasing  relish  fur  uur  older  poets,  and  for  those  who 
m our  own  d.iy  havo  sought  inspiration  from  them,  or  from 
nature  herself,  has  caused  the  beautv  and  feeling  of  Lamb's 
]>cems  to  be  bettor  appreciated.  Still  his  popularity  depends 
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I more  on  his  prose  writings ; and  especially  on  his  * Essays  of 
j Elia,’  which  were  begun  in  the  * I^ondon  M^azine.’  and 
collected  afterwards  in  two  small  volumes.  They  abound 
in  references  to  the  author’s  character,  history,  and  habits ; 
and  with  the  two  volumes  of  Letters,  lately  published  by 
Ni  rgcant  Talfourtl,  present  a minute  and  most  interesting 
picture  of  a mind  quaint,  humorous,  full  of  high  and  lovely 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  affection  for  all  things  animate, 
and  more  indii1|’cnt  to  tbo  weaknesses  of  others  than  its 
own  frailties.  Tuu  preface  to  the  ‘Lost  Essays  of  Elia'  is 
an  exquisite  sketch,  by  himself,  of  his  own  character. 

His  works  are  contained  in  twovols.  12mo.,  1818,  ‘ Essays 
of  Elio,  Album  VerhCs’  &c.,  1830  ; ‘ Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  tunc  nf  Shakspeare,’ 
1808.  They  have  recently  been  republished  by  Mr.  Moxon, 
the  poems  in  one.  the  prose  in  three  volumes.  The  * Fare- 
well to  Tobacco’  and  the  ‘ Ess^iy  on  Roast  Pig’  are  admir- 
able specimens,  in  verse  and  prose,  and  in  widely  different 
styles,  of  his  peculiar  and  easy  humour.  * Christ’s  Hospital 
Thirty-five  Years  ago;’  * The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  ;*  ‘ Blakesmoor,’  Sec.,  show  hU  power  of  throwing  a 
charm  round  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  but  endeared 
to  him  by  early  as-sociation.  As  specimens  of  his  criticism 
wo  mav  instance  his  essays  ‘ On  tho  Genius  of  Hogarth,'  and 
’On  (he  Tragedies  of  Sliakspeare.'  His  serious  is  no  less 
ndmirablo  than  his  humorous  vein,  and  is  always  pregnant 
with  some  healthy  and  benevolent  moral.  We  doubt 
whether  his  works  arc  yet,  or  will  l>o,  widely  popular:  for 
there  was  an  original  quaintness  in  bis  character,  nourished 
by  his  habits  and  studies,  which  those  only  who  have  somo- 
thing  similar  in  their  temper  and  pursuits  will  fUlly  relish. 
Few  however  have  enjoyed  so  fully  the  affectionate  admira* 
tioD  of  a large  and  varit^  circle  of  friends;  and  having  with 
them  encountered  and  surmounted  much  ridicule,  he  will 
hold  an  honourable  place  in  our  literature  along  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  others  Vet  living,  whose  friendship,  in  life,  he 
regarded  among  his  ino.sl  precious  privileges,  and  with 
whom  he  wool  be  best  pleased  to  be  associate  in  lame. 

LAMBALLK.  [Cotks  «ir  Nord  ] 

LAMBARDE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  anti- 
ouary,  was  tho  son  of  John  Lambarde,  an  alderman  of 
London,  and  was  burn  Oclober  18,  1536.  Of  his  early 
ears  wo  know  nothing,  till  in  1556  he  entered  at  Lincolns 
nn  as  a student.  Hero  ho  studio<l  under  Lawrence  Nowel 
(tho  brother  of  Dean  Nowel),  a person  eminent  for  bis 
knowledge  of  antiquities  and  of  tne  Saxon  tongue,  from 
whom  Lambarde  imbibcnl  the  notion  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  tho  customs  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Saxon 
times  would  bo  useful  to  him  in  his  profession.  Tho  first 
fruits  of  his  studies  appeared  in  a collection  and  translation 
of  the  Saxon  laws,  unucr  the  title  of  ‘ APXAIONOMIA,  sive 
dc  Priscis  Anglorum  Legibus  Ljbri,*  4to..  1568,  afterwards 
republished  in  1644  by  Abraham  Wheloc,  with  Bede's 
* Ecclesiastical  Histoiy.*  In  1570  we  find  him  residing  at 
Westcombe,  near  Greenwich  in  Kent,  of  the  manor  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  and  where,  without  giving  up  liis 
profession  of  the  law.  he  devote<l  much  of  his  labours  to  the 
service  of  the  countv.  His’  Perambulation  of  Kent,'  finished 
in  1570,  was  published  in  a small  quarto  volume  in  1576.  In 
1 574  he  founded  an  hospital  for  poor  persons  at  East  Green- 
wich in  Kent,  said  to  nave  been  the  first  founded  by  a 
Protestant.  In  1578  ho  was  admitted  a bencher  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  and  in  1579  was  appointed  a justice  of  the 
peace  for  tho  county  of  Kent,  an  office  which  ho  not  only 
performed  with  diligence  and  integrity,  but  endeavoured  to 
explain  and  illustrate  for  the  benefit  of  other  magistrates 
in  his  ‘Eircnarcha,  or  the  Office  of  the  .lustices  of  the 
Peace,’  in  four  books.  4to.,  1581  ; between  which  year  and 
1619  it  was  reprinted  eleven  times.  He  also  published  a 
small  treatise  on  'Tlio  Duties  of  Constables,’  &c.,  8vo., 
1582,  which  was  reprinted  six  times.  In  1592  he  was 
appointed  a roaster  in  chancery  by  Sir  John  Puckering, 
loi^-kceper,  and  in  1597  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  bouse  of 
tho  rolls  in  Chancery-lane,  by  Sir  Thomas  Egerlon,  lonl- 
keeper,  and  in  1600  keeper  of  the  records  iu  the  Tuwer. 
He  died  at  his  house  at  Westcombe,  August  19,  1601,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  East  Greenwich.  Tho 
monument  placed  over  him,  upon  the  rebuilding  of  that 
church,  was  removed  to  tho  parish  church  of  Sevonoaka  in 
Kent,  where  U still  the  seat  and  burying-place  of  his  fa- 
mily. Lambarde’s  ' Archeion,  or  a Discourse  upon  tho 
High  Courts  of  Justico  in  England,'  was  not  published  till 
1635  by  his  grandson  Thomas  Lambarde:  another  work, 
Vol.  XIII.— 2 O 
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originally  intended  u a geooral  account  of  Great  Bri- 
laui.  he  rclinaui&bed  upon  finding  that  Camden  was  en- 
gaged u(H)n  liic  !>atDe  project.  The  materials  which  lie 
had  roUected  fur  it  were  published  in  I73U.  in  4to.,  under 
the  title  of  • Dictionarium  Angliaj  Top<^raphicum  et  Uisto- 
ricum.'  Lamharde  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  antiquaries 
of  his  day,  and  in  all  respects  a man  of  learning  and  worth. 

(Nichols’s  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit.,  No.  xUi.;  Chalmers, 
Biogr.  hirt.,  vol.  xix..  pp.  473-475.) 

LAMBERT.  JOHN,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  of  a good 
family,  probably  about  1620,  and  to  have  been  educated  for 
(he  l«r.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  contest  between  the 
King  and  the  }>arliament.  he  abandoned  the  studv  of  the 
law.  and  joined  the  parliamentary  army,  in  which  he  is 
meiitionc  I as  holding:  the  rank  of  colonel  at  the  battle  of 
Marsion  Moor  (2nd  July,  1644).  After  distinguiihing  him- 
SL'lfal  Naseby,  with  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  at  Worcester, 
and  on  other  occasions,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  major- 
qeiKTal,  the  appointment  of  Fleetwood  on  the  death  of 
li'oton  (November,  1651)  to  the  chief  command  of  (ho  forces 
in  Ireland  protluced  on  alienation  between  Lambert  and 
Cromwell  which  was  never  wholly  healed,  although  bo  was 
one  of  the  oflicers  whom  Cromwell  siiminoiied  in  June,  1653. 
lo  lake  upon  thorn  (he  settlement  of  the  gorenimcnt,  aud 
he  was  m May,  1655,  appointed  by  the  Protector  one  of  his 
eleven  major-generals,  as  tliey  were  styled,  or  commanders 
of  the  inditur)  forces  in  the  several  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
Uaiuhert's  district  couiprehcnded  the  five  northern  counties 
of  Durham,  Cumberland.  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Yorkshire.  Ho  took  little  part  in  public  affairs,  how- 
ever, during  the  life  of  the  Protector.  The  most  im|)ortant 
port  of  Lambert's  career  is  comprised  within  the  space  of 
about  twenty  months  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  return  of  the  king.  Ho  became 
the  soul  of  the  confederacy  of  dUconlcntod  officers,  which 
after  the  nu-ciing  of  his  first  parlameni,  in  January.  1659, 
wa.<i  formed  against  the  new  protector  Richard,  and  which 
speedily  oifected  the  deposition  uf  that  feeble  and  unambi- 
tious personage.  [Ckomwsll,  Richard.]  l.Ambert  was 
now  accounted  the  head  of  the  Fifth-monarchy  Men,  or 
extreme  republican  and  Independent  party.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Rovalist  insurrection  in  July,  he  was 
sent  by  the  Rump  parliament  to  suppress  it,  a business 
which  he  performed  with  extraordinary  vigour;  hut  imme- 
diately after  his  success  he  turned  round  upon  the  parlia- 
ment. and,  on  its  resistance  lo  his  demands,  dispersed  it  hv 
military  violence,  13th  October.  The  part  taken  by  Monk 
however,  and  the  falling  away  of  their  partisans  on  all 
hnjids,  soon  reduced  Lambert  and  the  cabal  of  officers,  or 
Committee  of  Safely,  as  they  called  themselves,  to  extre- 
mities; and  by  the  beginning  of  Januaiw,  1660,  having  been 
deserted  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  force  with  which  ho 
hud  set  out  for  the  north  to  encounter  Monk,  ho  was 
seized  by  orders  of  the  restored  parliament  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  On  the  9th  of  April  folloi^ing  be 
made  his  escape  from  confinement,  to  the  iufluile  conster- 
nation of  Monk  and  (he  Council  of  State;  but  the  activity 
of  Colonel  Ingoldsby  recap;ured  him  at  Davcnlry,  on  the 
22nd  of  (he  same  month,  when  he  was  already  at  the  head 
of  a considerable  body  of  horse,  the  greater  part  of  which 
however  deserted  him  at  the  critical  inument.  Ho  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  passed  after  the  Restora- 
tion ; hut  although  ho  was  in  June,  1662,  brout^t  to  trial 
Ix  foro  the  CJourl  of  King's  Bench  along  with  Sir  Harry 
Vaiic,  he  was,  after  being  found  guilty,  reprieved  at  the 
bar,  the  distinction  made  Wween  tho  two  prisoners  being 
expressly  placed  by  the  ju<lges  to  the  account  of  his  com- 
paraUvolj  dutiful  and  sulimissivc  behaviour  in  the  course  of 
the  trial.  Hu  was  eventually  banished  to  the  Island  of 
Guernse)',  where  he  lived  for  above  thirty  years. 

LAMBETH,  a lar^’o  parish,  a portion  of  which,  together 
with  portiims  of  the  pari'<hcs  of  Sl  Giles’s,  Camberwell,  and 
St.  Mary,  Nuwiugtim,  constitute  a parliamentary  borough.  It 
IS  tn  tho  eastern  (livisiou  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton  and  county 
of  Surrey.  It  is  situated  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  name  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  signifies,  ao- 
cordiiig  to  Camden,  ‘a  dirty  station.’  The  Saxon  kings  hod 
a mansion  here,  whore  they  occasionally  resided.  Tho 
palace  of  the  archbishop  uf  Canterbury,  which  is  situated 
near  the  river,  exhibits  specimens  of  the  arcbiteclure  of 
various  ages.  The  chapel  aud  crypt  beneath  were  probably 
built  by  archbishop  Boniface  as  early  as  the  year  1262,  but 
tlio  other  |>arts  of  the  building  arc  of  more  recent  date. 


Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  palace  lias  been  repaired 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kdward  Blore,  In  the  dining  room 
are  the  portraits  ot  all  the  archbishops  who  have  filled  the 
see  from  Laud  dowm  to  (lie  present  time.  The  library  oocu- 
pies  the  four  galleries  over  the  cloisters,  which  Ibrm  a small 
quadrangle.  During  the  civil  wars  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  were  removed  lo  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  tho 
Olliers  dispersed  among  private  individuals.  After  (be  Ro- 
•toraiiun  exertions  were  made  to  effect  their  complete  re- 
storation, which  were  m a great  measure  successrul.  At  (ho 
|>resent  timo  there  are  about  25.00U  volumes,  some  of  which 
are  uf  great  rarity.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  are  valuable, 
and  tliose  which  contain  the  registers  of  the  see  of  Center- 
bury  are  in  an  excellent  slate  of  presen'ation.  Before  tho 
Retormstiun  the  archbishops  bad  prisons  here  for  the  punish- 
ment uf  ecclesiastical  offenders,  and  it  was  here  that  Elizabeth 
cuiiilned  the  earl  of  befiire  sending  him  to  the  Tower. 

In  (be  year  1831  the  paii»h  coiiUiiiHid  a )>upulaiiun  of 
67,b56  persous.  having  bwii  increased  during  the  previous 
ten  years  by  30,218  persons.  The  iiianufaiiua's  are  numer- 
ous and  important,  comprising  those  of  sn«|>,  white  and  red 
lead,  platu-glnss,  patent  shut,  bt'udes  extensive  brewcTies, 
di»(il]erie«,  &e.  There  is  a parochial  school  erected  in  Ibub, 
the  Pliilaiiihropic  Society's  school,  another  belonging  to  the 
Benevolent  Somety  of  Si.  Patrick,  and  many  other  charita- 
ble institutions. 

Lambeth  was  constitutctl  a parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Relorm  Act,  and  returns  two  members. 

Fur  an  account  of  the  aniiquiiios  of  the  parish  (he  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Bibliolhica  iufmi’rof  hira  liritanHic<i,  vol. 
ii. ; and  Lv-on»*  Enrinmsqf  Lnnwm,  vol.  i. 

LAMHRUS,  Leach's  nome  fur  a genus  of  braebyurous 
cruslaceousdccu|x>ds.  [Parihknopians.] 

LAJtlE'GO,  a town  of  Portugal  in  the  province  of  Bcira, 
situate  1 about  two  miles  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Douro, 
and  at  tlic  foot  of  tho  Serra  de  Penide.  w hich  is  an  offset  of 
the  ridge  of  Ah-oba,  It  i:,  a bishop's  see,  has  an  antioiit 
cathedral,  buiU  by  Count  Don  Enrique,  father  of  Alfonso  L, 
several  other  churches  and  convents,  an  hospital,  and  9000 
iiihabitanU.  The  (own  is  built  in  great  part  on  the  slope 
of  a hill ; the  lower  part  contains  one  wide  and  nearly  level 
street : the  cathedral  and  Uie  episcopal  palace  and  gardens 
are  in  (he  upper  town.  Lamego  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
comarcaof  the  same  name,  which  extends  from  the  Douro 
southwards  to  the  Vouga,  which  divides  it  from  the  comarca 
of  Viseu.  This  dialrict  is  billy,  and  contains  several  valleys. 

I through  which  various  streams  flow  northwards  into  ttio 
! Douro.  The  Surra  de  Monicmuro,  which  joins  the  Serra 
do  Maraom  on  one  side  and  the  Serra  de  Alcuba  or  C^vu- 
mula  on  ll>e  other,  crosses  the  country  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  The  county  produces  abundance  of  guixl  wine, 
which  is  sent  to  Oporto,  under  the  nsme  of  AUu-I^uru  wiue. 
It  was  at  Lainego  that  thu  first  Cortes  of  Portugal  were  as- 
sembled in  1143  by  Alfonso  I.,  to  establisli  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom.  [Ck>KTKs.] 

Alfonso  is  said  to  have  claimed  a divine  right  lo  the 
throne,  asserting  that,  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Ouriquo, 
he  had  hud  a vision  of  the  Saviour,  encouraging  him  to 
the  fight,  and  promising  the  kingly  crown  ‘ to  him  and  his 
descendants  alter  him.’  (Duarte  Galvw,  Chronica  do  Ret 
Dorn  AJbnto.)  A document  to  this  effect,  signed  by  tho 
king,  two  bishops,  and  eight  of  the  nobility  and  deputies  of 
(he  towns,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  raoii.'is- 
tery  of  Alcobn^a  in  1596  by  Brito,  who  transcribed  it  in  his 
'Chronicles  uf  (be  Cistercian  Order.’  Braiidab,  in  his  * Mo- 
narquia  Lusitana,'  Lisbon,  1638,  published  the  arts  of  the 
(JorlcB  of  Lamego,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
doubted  by  some.  (History  o/  /At*  Revolutions  qf  Porlu^ai, 
with  Sir  Robert  SouthuyeU's  Letters  conc^ning  the  Revo~ 
lulion  q/'1667.  London,  1740.)  Hy  these  acts  a formal  re- 
gulation is  made  as  to  the  transmission  of  tho  crown  to  tlie 
lineal  descendants  of  Alfonso,  male  and  female,  with  a pro- 
viso that  (he  ehlosl  daughter  of  a king  sliuuld  marry  none 
but  a Poriugue.'M’,  lei^l  (he  kingdom  should  full  into  the 
hancLn  of  a foruigiter.  It  was  also  decreed  by  tlio  Cortes, 
and  as!,ented  to  by  Alfonso  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
that  Portugal  was  a free  and  independent  kingdom,  and 
that  no  king  or  prince  of  Portugal  should  ever  acknowledge 
himself  as  tributary  to  a foreign  power,  for  if  ho  did,  he 
should  lose  all  right  to  the  throne.  (Lemos,  Histuria  Gene^ 
Ttil  de  Portugid^  b,  ix.) 

Lamego  u>  7U  miles  north-east  of  Coimbra,  25  north  of 
V iscu,  arid  45  cast  of  Oporto.  A good  road  has  been  made 
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b<»twe«n  lamego  ami  Oporto  at  the  expense  of  tho  Oporto 
■\Vine  Company.  (Minaui), />»rrio»orio  Ofo^^fleo;  Flores, 
Esv^tia  SagTc^a ; Kin^py,  Portugal  Ilhtatraied.} 

LAMELI.A'RIA.  [Plburobrancrus.} 

LAMELUBRANCHIATA,  M.  De  Blainvillo’*  tbittl 
order  of  Acephalophora  (Ac6phale*  Testae^  of  Cuvier). 

M.  De  Blainvillo  makes  this  order  consist  of  the  fullow- 
inij  families: — 1st.  Oitraeea  (Oysters,  &c.)',  2nd.  Suh- 
o*tracea  (Spondylus,  &c.);  3rd.  il/ar^afiVarco  (Vulsella. 
Malleus,  &c.) ; 4tb.  3f|y/r/acea  (Mus<^>ls  and  Pinnas) ; dth. 
Pnlyodonta,  or  Areacra;  6th.  SuhmytUaera  (Anotloti,  Unio, 
Cardita^;  7lh.  Chamaeea;  8th.  Conchaeta;  9th.  Pyloridea; 
loth.  ./^f/esTTKacpa  (Pholas,  Tcretlo,  Fistulana,  &r.). 

M Rang  separates  the  order  into  taro  divisions. 

1st.  Monomyaria. 

Families; — IsL  Ostrae^  Cuvier  {09trrad<f)\  2nd.  Pec- 
tinides,  Lam.  tPectinidi^) ; 3rd,Mallhaces,  Lam.  {MaUeitUf)  \ ; 
4lh.  Avieulis  {Aviculida). 

2nd.  Dimyario. 

Families; — 5th.  Arcaces  (4r<!orf«) ; 6th.  Mytilac4s  (JM^ 
tUida)  ; 7th.  Submytilac^s  iSiUmytilida:  freshwater — 
Anodon,  IJnio.fcc.;  Naiades  of  Lamarck  and  Lea;  marine^ 
Cardita,  Cypricardia,  &c.);  bih.  Chamaeea  (Chamada); 
9th.  Conchacea;  10th.  Pyloridea;  11th.  Tubicol^,  Lam. 
(Aspergtllt^  Chvagella,  &e.). 

Ine  ianiilies  of  this  order  which  have  not  already  been 
noticed  will,  f>r  the  most  part,  be  treated  of  under  their 
respective  titles.  The  Artadat  will  be  found  under  the  title 
PoLYOi>0!rTA,  and  the  Ademacea  under  Prolas  and  otiicr 
nneric  names.  For  the  organisation  see  Comchifbra  and 
Naiadbs. 

LAMELLICORNBS  (Latreillc),  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  order  Coleoptera.  The  insects  of  this  section  have  dve 
ioiots  to  all  the  tarsi.  The  antennte  are  inserted  in  a small 
hollow  in  front  of  the  eyes,  short,  u:«ually  composed  of  nine 
or  ten  joints,  the  last  of  which  are  large  and  flat,  and  open 
like  a fan.  jPoLBOPTRRA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  .341.  fig.  9.]  The 
number  of  these  lamollated  joints  varies,  but  there  arc 
generally  three.  The  clypeus  is  usually  very  large,  and 
the  labrum  is  small  and  hidden  beneath  the  clypeus.  The 
anterior  tibiro  are  dentated  CBtomally,  and  the  posterior'tibiiD 
are  often  more  or  less  denticulate.  The  mandibles  of 
tome  of  the  species  are  membranous. 

The  larva  lColboptbra.  toI.  vii.,  p.  340,  fig.  1]  is  sof^  of 
a cylindrical  form,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  a large  vertical  ' 
hca<}.  There  are  six  small  legs  attached  to  the  thoracic 
segments.  Tho  body  is  always  bent.  When  about  to  as- 
sume tho  pupa  state,  the  larvm  enclose  themselves  in  an 
oval  case  mrmed  of  particles  of  earth,  rotten  wood,  or  other 
surrounding  substances,  which  are  cemented  hy  a glutinous 
matter.  Some  of  them  live  in  the  ground  and  feed  upon 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  others  live  in  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  suDstanocs,  upon  which  they  fecA  The  perfect 
insects  also  fbed  upon  these  substances  (many  of  them  ore 
found  in  dung) ; others  feed  upon  the  loaves  of  plants,  or 
on  the  flowers. 

latreillc  divides  the  Lamellicornes  into  two  groat  tribes. 
[ScARABAiOBS  and  LtrcAWtOES.] 

LAMELI.1ROSTRES,  Cuvier’s  name  for  the  great 
fatnilv  of  the  Anatidtr  (Ducks.  Geese.  Swans). 

LAMENTATIONS  of  JEREMIAH.  [Jerkmiah.] 

LAMIA'CE^,or  LABJAT^C,  a very  extenrive  and  im- 
portant natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants,  with  irrecular 
unsymmctrical  monopetalous  flowers,  and  a four-lobcd 
ovary,  changing  to  four  seed-Iiko  mono5(>ermous  fruits.  It 
is  technically  allied  so  nearly  to  Boraginaceo  as  to  differ 
apparently  in  little  except  having  regular  flowers;  but  in 
nature  it  belongs  to  a different  wries  of  vegetation.  Tho 
leaves  of  Lamiacem  are  umfunnly  opposite,  and  their  stems 
square  or  nearly  so,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  order 
the  flowers  are  disposed  in  short  opposite  clusters  axillary 
to  leaves,  and  appearing  in  consequence  as  if  in  whorls. 

The  species  are  generally  aromatic  and  tonic,  a property 
that  is  in  most  ca^es  owing  to  tho  secretion  of  a volatile  oil 
in  little  cy'sts  or  glands  occupying  the  leafy  organs.  The 
aromatic  qualities  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Sage,  Marjoram, 
liiyme.  Mill,  and  similar  plants,  commonly  cultivated  for 
the  service  of  the  kitchen,  os  condiments;  of  Lavender,  so 
much  valued  for  its  peculiar  fragrance;  of  Mint  and  Pep* 
permint,  well  known  for  their  stim^ating  power,  and  of 
many  others.  Belony,  Ground  Ivy,  I^rehound,  and  others 
are  examples  of  the  bitter  tonic  qualities  of  such  plants ; 
KotesoAry  appears  to  have  Uie  specific  property  of  stiffening 


the  hair  and  encouraging  its  growth ; its  oil  is  that  wliicn 
gives  the  green  colour  to  bear's  grease  and  such  pomatums 
and  Cat-thyme  {Teucrium  marum)  and  Cat-mint  (Mepeia 
Calaria)  seem  to  be  genuine  feline  aphrodisiacs. 

Plants  of  this  order  are  distributed  over  all  the  warmer 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  goncrally  being  herha- 
citous,  and  never  exceeding  the  sire  of  small  bushot.  Mr. 
Bentham  has  given  an  elaborate  view'  of  their  geogniphical 
distribution,  from  which  it  appears  that  out  of  1714  spLi-ic-s 
10.30  belong  to  the  Eastern  hemUphorc.  and  G49  to  ihe 
Weslem ; 8 only  are  arctic ; 80  inhabit  the  teuij>ernte  narts 
ofEuro|>e,  190  Spain.  149  tho  Himalayan  Mountains,  and 
only  157  the  equinoctial  regions  of  both  the  old  und  new 
world,  and  those  are  chiefly  mountain  plants. 

Linnsus  distributed  the  genera  of  Lamiacem  through 
his  Didynaroia  Gymnospermia  and  Diamlria  Monogvnia. 
Writers  on  tb*  natural  system  have  devised  much  bettor 
modes  of  arrangement;  the  most  perfect  and  recent  is  that 
of  Mr.  l^ntham,  (LaAiatarum  Genera  et  Specie*,  London, 
1832-36,  8vo.  783  pp.) 


L(‘if  and  flovrrtof  .SalvUpnlr:ui4. 

I.  th«  orarv,  U]wu  Ut*  four  lobe*  of  which  s p«r1  of  the  rluuwt^r  of  il,;. 
Older  depc»d». 

L.AMI.AN  WAR.  Those  cities  of  Greece  which  wore 
impatient  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Macedonians  regiudi-il 
AlexantleFs  death  as  a favourable  opportunity  to  regain  in- 
dependence. In  this  struggle  the  Athenwns  took  the  U ud. 
They  wore  cordially  supported  by  the  AStuIians.  both  liavin;; 
a private  reason  for  their  alacrity  in  Alexander's  avowed 
design  to  restore  alt  Greek  exiles  to  their  countries.  Bv 
such  Q measure  the  Athenians  would  have  been  obliL'inl  I'u 
cede  Samos,  part  of  which  they  had  lately  colonised  to  tho 
expulsion  of  the  former  pc^ssors,  while  the  /Eiolians  had 
a similar  motive  in  their  treatment  of  CEniadm.  'The 
richer  part  of  the  Athenians  were  very  averse  to  contend 
again  with  the  power  of  Macedon;  but  the  poor,  who  looked 
to  war  for  pay  and  plifnder,  of  whom  Philip  said  that  war 
was  their  peace,  and  peace  their  war.  carried  the  point  and 
ambassadors  were  despatched  through  Greece  to  organize  a 
confederacy,  in  which  the  Argians,  Messenmns.  and  other 
states  of  Peloponnesus,  with  many  of  the  minor  iiaiion»  of 
northern  Greece,  joined.  The  events  of  ibis,  which  is 
called  the  Lamian  War,  have  already  been  related  at  suffi- 
cient length.  [A.ntipatbb;  Athbws;  Leosthbmbs] 

LAMINARITES.  Brongniart,  clMsing  fossil  fuci  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  they  offer  to  recent  tribes,  uses  this 
term  for  one  species  found  in  the  secondary  strata  of  Atx, 
near  La  Roehclio. 

LAMMAS  DAY*  tba  doom  tot  tho  fint  of  Anguft,  from 
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tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Hlqf~m<este.  loaf  mass  or  foasl,  when  Uie 
Saxons  offered  an  oblation  of  loaves  made  from  new  corn. 
Brand  in  his  ‘ Popular  Anii^uitius*  s]>eaks  of  it  as  still  a 
usage  in  some  places  for  tenants  to  bu  bound  to  bring  in 
wheat  of  the  year  to  their  lord  on  or  before  this  day.  In  the 
Salisbury  Manuals  of  the  flAoenth  century'  it  is  called  ‘ Be- 
nedictio  novorum  Fructuum.’  This  day  had  also  the  name 
of  tlie  Gulc  of  August,  as  Pettingal  (.Archaeoiogia,  vo).  ii., 
p.  67)  says  from  the  Celtic  Wyl,  or  Gwyl,  a festival.  (Bos- 
worth’s  Angio-Saxon  IMct^  v.  Hlaf-m®sse;  Brand,  Popul. 
Antiq.,  vul.  i.,  p.  275.) 

LAMOUROUX,  J.  V.  F.,  professor  of  natural  history 
at  Caen,  was  born  at  Agen  iu  Guienne,  in  1779.  Ho  par- 
ticularly applied  himself  to  the  study  of  marine  productions, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  and  in  18U5  published  at  Agen 
some  ol^rv'ations  on  many  new  nnd  rare  species  of  Fuci.  j 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Caen,  where  he  wrote  j 
bis  ‘Histoire  des  Polypiers  Coralligdnes  Ilexibles,'  which  ' 
appeared  in  1816  cml>eUished  with  15  plates,  containing 
1 50  figures  drawn  by  the  author.  Before  being  printed, 
this  Work  was  presented  to  the  Institute,  of  which  Lamcm- 
roux  was  a correspondent  At  first  he  only  described  those 
species  of  Polypi  which  were  contained  in  his  own  collec- 
tion, but  aAerwards  he  included  all  the  species  which  liad 
been  described  by  other  authors.  l...'imouroux.  in  his  ar- 
rangement of  these  productions,  divides  them  into  56 
genera,  only  14  of  which  were  known  before  his  time,  and 
560  species,  140  of  which  were  new ; thus,  both  as  to  genera 
and  speeies,  this  work  is  the  most  complete  that  has  been 
written  on  this  family  of  animals.  I^amouroux  wrote  seve- 
ral other  works;  he  published,  in  1817,  a <lescription  of  a 
new  species  or  variety  of  wheat,  which  has  been  success- 
fully cultivated  in  some  of  northern  provinces  of  Franco, 
where  it  is  called  ‘ Wc  lamma'  He  also  wrote  a ' Dictionary 
of  Zoophytes,’  which  forms  part  of  the  ‘ Encyclopfdie  M6- 
tboilique;*  it  came  out  at  Pans  in  I8i'4,  in  4to. 

This  promising  naturalist  died  at  Caen,  16th  Mareh, 
1625.  at  the  earlv  age  of  46.  i 

LAMP-BLAClC,  a kind  of  fine  charcoal  prepared  from  ■ 
the  im|)orfuct  combination  of  certain  kinds  of  fir,  containing  ' 
much  resin,  and  the  refuse  and  residuary  resin  left  by  the 
ihslilltlion  of  turpentine.  Tlie  furnace  chimney  is  long, 
nnd  the  greater  part  of  it  nearly  horizontal,  ami  iu  exit  is 
covered  with  old  sacking;  or  the  smoke  containing  the 
charcoal  it  carried  into  chambers,  where  it  is  alt>4)  deposited 
on  coarse  cloths.  The  purest  lamp-black  is  procured  by 
the  combustion  of  oils,  but  that  is  much  too  expensive  for 
<x>mmon  use. 

Lamp-black  is  extensively  employe<l  as  n black  colour, 
and  mixed  with  other  pigments. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Braconnot.  lamp-black  con- 


sists of— 

Charcoal  . . , 79M 

soluble  in  alcohol  . 5‘3 

Pyretin  (black)  insoluble  in  alcohol  1 '7 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  . . 3*3 

„ lime  . 0*8 

„ potash  . . 0*4 

Phosphate  of  lime  (ferruginous)  . 0 - 3 

Gein  . , .0*5 

Sand  (accidental)  . . 0*6 

Water  . . ,8* 

Chloride  of  potassum  (trace) 


100* 

According  to  Reicbenbach,  lamp-black  conUins  naphtha- 
lin  also.  Pyretin  is  a peculiar  resin,  of  which  there  arc  two 
kinds.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  substances  tliat 
lamp-black  burns  with  a llamc  when  it  is  heated,  and  that 
it  yieldsempyreumaticoil  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation. 

LAMP,  SAFETY.  It  has  been  long  known  that  coal- 
mines, and  especially  such  as  ore  deep,  are  occasionally 
infested  with  a gaseous  product,  which,  on  account  of  its 
combustible  property,  is  called  fire  damp,  the  word  damp/. 
moaning,  in  Genuan,  a vapour  or  exhalation;  the  chemical 
name  for  this  gas  is  carburetted  hydrogen  [Hydrookn]; 
and  its  properties  were  first  ascertained  and  its  analysis 
correctly  stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry*. 

Several  contrivances  hail  been  proposed  for  safely  light- 
ing eoal-mitiet  subject  to  the  visitations  of  this  gas, 
which  it  will  not  bo  ncccssdry  to  notice:  the  safety- 
lamp  of  Sir  H.  Davy  being  the  only  one  which  has  ever 
been  judged  safe,  and  Won  egteusivcly  employed.  In  hU 


work  on  the  * Safety-lamp,’  the  author  states  that  he  (list 
turned  his  attentiun  particularly  to  this  subject  in  1815, 
when,  as  he  observes,  there  appeared  very  little  hope  of 
lliidiiig  an  cllk-acious  remedy.  The  resources  of  modem 
mechanical  science  had  been  fully  applied  in  venuiation : 
the  comparative  lightness  of  fire-damp  was  well  under- 
stood ; every  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve  the  coiu- 
municatiuns  open;  and  the  currents  of  air  were  promoted 
or  occasioned,  not  only  by  furnaces,  but  likewise  by  air- 
pumps  and  steam-apparatus. 

After  some  allusions  to  what  had  been  done  by  those  who 
preceded  him  in  the  inquiry,  Duvy  proceeds  to  de^c^ibe  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  invofitigalions  that  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  llie  principles  bv  wliich  he  conceived  that 
flame  and  exploaiuh  may  be  regulated  anti  arreslcd 

With  these  view's  he  began  a minute  chemical  exuuiiiia- 
tion  of  various  tpc'cimcns  of  fire-damu,  by  which  he  con- 
firmed the  previous  stalcinent  of  Dr.  Heniy,  that  the  pure 
iiiHuimnable  part  of  it  is  carburetted  hytfrogen  gas.  He 
j found  that  it  rc<|uircd  an  admixture  of  a large  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  to  render  it  explosive:  when  mixed  with 
ncarlv  four  tinicb  its  bulk  of  air  it  burnt  i|uietly  in  the  ai- 
mospbero ; with  between  five  and  six  times  it  exploded 
feebly ; with  seven  or  eight  times  the  explosion  was  strong, 
and  when  iiuxihI  with  even  fourteen  times  its  bulk  of  atmo- 
spheric air  the  compound  was  still  explosive.  Proceeding 
with  his  ox]H!rimcnts  Davy  oscertainea  that  explosions  of 
inflammable  gases  were  incapable  of  licing  passed  through 
long  narrow  metallic  tubes;  and  that  this  principlo  of  secu- 
riiy  was  still  obtained  by  diminishing  tiieir  length  and 
diameter  at  the  same  time,  and  likewise  diminishing  their 
length  and  increasing  their  number,  so  that  a great  iiumlxT 
of  small  apertures  would  not  pass  explosion  when  their 
depth  was  equal  to  their  diameter.  This  fact  led  to  trials 
upon  sieves  made  of  wire  gauze;  nnd  ho  found  that  if  a 
piece  of  wire  gauze  was  held  over  the  flume  of  a lamp,  or 
of  coal  gas,  it  prevented  the  flame  from  passing  ; and  he 
ascertained  that  a flame  confined  in  a cylinder  of  very  fine 
wire  gauze  did  not  explode  even  a mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  but  that  the  gases  burnt  in  it  with  great  vivacity. 

The  experiments  to  which  wo  have  now  alluded,  servod  vm 
the  basis  of  the  safety-lamp,  which  wc  shall  now  describe, 
and  add  some  of  the  inventor’s  observations  respecting  it. 

* The  apeilurcs  in  the  gauze  should  not  be  more  than  A uf 
an  inch  sijuare.  As  the  fire-damp  is  not  inflamed  by 
ignited  wire,  the  thickness  of  tlie  wux;  is  not  of  importance; 
but  wire  from^toA^^f  inch  in  diameter  is  the  must 
convenient. 

' Iron-wire  and  brass-wire  gauze  of  the  required  degree  of 
fineness  are  made  for  sieves  by  all  wire-workers;  ami  ex- 
cept when  a lamp  is  to  be  us(^  by  a viewer  for  dialling, 
irun-wii-o  gauze  is  to  be  preferred : when  of  tbe  pro|>er 
degree  of  thickness  it  can  neither  melt  nor  burn  ; and  the 
coat  of  black  rust  which  soon  forms  upon  it  superficially, 
flcfemls  the  interior  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

'The  cage  or  cylinder  should  bo  made  by  double  joinings, 
the  gauze  being  folded  over  so  as  U>  leave  no  apertures. 
AVhcii  it  is  cylindrical  it  should  not  be  more  than  two  inches 
in  diameter ; for  in  larger  cylinders  the  combustion  of  the 
fire-damp  renders  the  top  inconveniently  hut ; and  a double 
tup  is  always  a proper  precaution,  fixed  at  the  distance  of 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  first  tup. 

‘The  gauze  cylinder  should  be  fa.stcnod  to  tho  lamp  by  a 
screw'  of  four  or  five  turns,  and  fitted  to  tlie  screw  by  a tight 
ring.  All  joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made  with  hard 
solder;  and  tho  security  deptmiU  upon  the  circum&ianrc 
that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger  than  in  the 
w ire  gauze.’ 

The  annexcil  figure  of  the  safety-lamp  requires  but 
little  explanation:  the  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  is  de- 
fended by  three  upright  strong  wires,  which  meet  at  the 
top,  and  to  them  a ring  is  fixed,  from  which  the  instrument 
is  suspended.  The  lump  is  screwed  on  tu  the  bottom  of  the 
wire  gauze,  ond  is  supplied  with  oil  by  the  pipe  projecting 
f’*ora  It,  when  tins  top  is  unscrewed  tmd  removed.  A wire, 
bent  at  tho  upper  end,  is  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the 
lanio  for  raising,  lowering,  or  triimnimr  the  wick. 

When  the  lamp  is  lighted  nnd  introduced  into  an  atmo- 
sphere gradually  mixed  with  fire-damn,  tho  first  cfiect  of  tho 
fire-damp  is  to  increase  the  size  ami  length  of  the  flame. 
When  the  inflammable  gas  forms  as  much  as  ^ of  the 
volume  of  the  air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a feehlu 
blue  flame,  but  the  flame  of  the  wick  appears  buruia^ 
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Wiglitly  within  the  blue  flame,  and  the 
light  of  the  wick  continues  till  the  fire- 
damp increases  to  one-sixtli,  or  one- 
fiflh,  when  it  is  lust  in  the  flame  of 
the  firc-«lainp.  which  in  this  case  fills 
the  cylimlor  with  a pretty  strong  light, 
and  when  the  foul  air  constitutas  one- 
third  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  no  longer 
fit  for  respiration. 

Tlte  operation  of  the  wire  gause  in 
preveti  ting  the  communication  of  flume 
IS  thus  explained: — Flame  is  gaseous 
matter  so  intensely  heated  as  to  be 
iuminous,  and  the  temperature  requi- 
site for  producing  it  exceeds  that  of 
the  white  beat  of  solids.  When  tlm 
flniuc  cumcH  into  contact  with  wire 
gauze  it  loses  so  much  heat  in  conso- 
qiienco  of  the  conducting  power  of  the 
metal,  which  conveys  it  tot  ha  sur- 
rounding uir,  that  it  is  cooled  below 
tlio  point  at  which  gaseous  matter  can 
remain  luminous,  and  consequently 
the  Ihiine  of  the  gaseous  matter  burn- 
ing within  the  lump  is  incapable  of 
)Kt.'ising  through  it  so  as  to  set  fire  to 
ami  explode  iLc  mixture  of  fire-damp 
ami  nir  by  which  it  is  surrounded ; and 
this  cooling  power  is  exerted  even 
though  the  wire  gauze,  by  effecting  it, 
is  rendered  and  reroaius  red-hot. 

Although  the  inventor  of  this  lamp  has  expressed  himself 
fully  sulisfied  of  its  security,  yet  others  have  entertained 
htnmg  doubts  on  the  subject,  which  have  latterly  been 
much  strengthened.  During  Iho  session  of  parliament  for 
a eominiliee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ' Acci- 
dents in  Mines.’  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Huddle  was  however 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  safely  of  the  lamp  ; be  stated,  that 
fur  many  years  he  had  not  levstiian  1000,  and  sometimes  1500 
lamps  in  daily  use.  and  that  he  never  knew  in  one  solitary 
instance  an  explosion  to  happen  from  them  ; and  be  men- 
tioned also  that  he  hod  been  with  them  in  all  possible  va-  I 
rictics  of  explosive  mixtures.  | 

On  the  other  hand  abundant  evidence,  and  especially 
that  ofMr.  Fercira,  was  adduced  before  the  committee  to  | 
show,  that  in  strong  currents  of  explosive  mixtures  the 
lamps  could  not  bo  trusted,  as  the  flame  pas^  through 
them ; indeed  Sir  H.  Davy  seems  himself  to  have  been 
aware  that  an  objection  might  possibly  be  urged  against 
them  on  this  head,  and  he  propos^  the  use  of  a tin  shield 
where  such  currents  occur.  It  is  however  probable  that 
currents  muy  happen  so  suddenly  as  to  prevent  the  use  of 
a safeguard,  which  at  best  must  be  considered  as  imperfect 
ami  precarious. 

Wlnle  then  these  lamps  may  be  considered  as  safe  in  I 
sitoutiuiis  free  from  currents,  the  experiments  which  the  j 
writer  of  this  article  has  witnessed  have  convinced  him  Dial  | 
in  strong  currents  they  are  insecure,  even  though  the 
wire  gauze  be  not  very  hot.  On  this  subject  wo  cannot 
do  better  titan  adduce  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Turner,  in  the  last  edition  of  bis  ‘Elements  of  Cho- 
mistry,’  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  parliomcnt- 
ary  committee : — ' If  a lamp  with  its  gauze  red-hot  ho 
exposed  to  a current  of  explosive  mixture,  the  flame  may 
possibly  pass  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  cooled  below  tlic  point 
of  ignition,  and  in  that  case  an  accident  might  occur  with  a 
lamp  which  would  be  quite  safe  in  a calm  atmosphere.  It 
has  been  lately  shown  by  Messrs,  Upton  and  Roberts,  lamp 
manufacturers  in  this  city,  that  flame  may  in  this  cose  be 
mode  to  pass  through  the  safety-lamp,  as  commonly  con- 
structed ; and  1 am  satisfied,  from  having  witnessed  some 
of  their  experiments,  that  the  observation  is  correct.  This 
then  may  account  for  accidents  in  coal-mines  where  the 
tafeiv-lamp  is  constantly  employed.  An  obvious  mode  of 
avoiding  such  an  evil  is  to  diminish  the  apertures  of  the 
gauze;  but  this  remedy  U nearly  impracticable  from  the 
obstacles  which  very  fine  wire  gauze  causes  to  the  diffusion 
of  light.  A better  method  is  to  surround  tlie  common 
safety-lamp  w ith  a glass  cylinder,  allowing  air  to  enter  soluly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  through  wire  gauze  of  extreme 
fineness,  placed  horizontally,  and  to  escape  at  top  by  a 
similar  contrivance.  Upton  and  Roberts  have  constructed 


a lamp  of  this  kind,  through  which  I have  in  vain  tried  to 
CUU.-IC  the  cuimnunication  of  flame,  and  which  appears  tu 
me  perfectly  secure  : in  case  an  accident  >huuld  break  the 
glasa  their  lump  would  be  reduced  to  a sarcty-lanip  of  tlie 
common  construction.  Davy’s  lamp  thus  minified  gives  n 
much  better  liglit  than  without  the  gloss,  just  as  all  lamps 
bvirn  better  with  a shade  than  without  one.* 

In  concluding  wo  heartily  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Report  by  the  Parliamentary  Coumiiitcc,  tliat  we  ‘cannot 
admit  that  those  experiments  have  any  tcndeiicv  to  detract 
from  tho  charoeterof  iSir  H.  Davy,  or  to  disparage  the  lair 
value  placed  by  himself  upon  his  invention.  The  improv<>- 
menU  arc  probably  those  which  longer  life  and  additional 
facts  would  have  induced  him  to  contemplate  as  desirable, 
and  of  which,  had  he  nut  been  the  inventor,  be  might  bavc- 
becomo  the  patron.’ 

LAMPOllNlS.  [TROCHiLiu.t.] 

LAMPREY.  [Pbtromyzo.'i.I 
LAMPRPDIUS.  MUVS.  [Aucrsix  Historix.] 
LA'M  PROTES.  [1  anag  hrs  ] 

LAMPROTILA.  [Ki  NOPisnERs,  p.  232.] 
LaMPROTORNIS.  [Stiirnid.*.] 

LAMPY^R1D..'E  {Lantpi/t'ig,  Linn.),  a family  of  Cafcop* 
terous  insects  of  the  section  Malucodgtrmi.  The  insects  of 
this  family  have  five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi ; flexible  elytra  ; 
tho  body  usually  elongated  and  somewhat  deprcsHil.  The 
thorax  projects  more  or  less  over  the  head ; the  mandibles 
are  usually  small,  and  terminated  in  asharp  point ; the  pen- 
ultimate joint  of  tho  tarsi  is  always  bilobed ; the  claws  are 
si^le,  and  the  antennm  arc  approximated  at  the  base. 

The  family  Lampyrids  contains  the  following  genera,  and 
some  others  of  minor  importance. 

Genus  Lycus,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are 
— fore  part  of  head  prolonged  into  a snout;  antennm  ser- 
rated; elytra  most  commonly  dilated  in  the  middle  or  to- 
wards their  posterior  part.  One  of  tho  species  of  this  genu.s 
i.«  found  in  England,  tno  Lycut  minutm.  Fab. ; it  is  about  u 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a black  colour,  with  thu 
exception  of  tho  elytra,  which  are  brilliant  red  and  have 
raised  strise. 

Genus  Omalitiiu,  Geoff.:  antennio simple,  the  second  and 
thirds  joints  mucli  shorter  than  the  following;  head  not 
sensibly*  prolonged  in  front;  joints  of  the  tarsi  elongated 
and  nearly  cylindrical ; the  penultimate  joint  heart-slia)md ; 
elytra  tolerably  firm. 

Omulisus  tuturalU  resembles  in  colouring  and  size  tlur 
insect  last  described;  the  suture  however  is  black.  It  in- 
habits France. 

Genus  Lampyria ! head  not  produced  in  front,  hidden 
beneath  tho  thorax  ; eyes  in  tho  male  sex  very  large ; an- 
tenna) short ; females  apterous.  To  this  genus  bchiiig>  tho 
Glow-worm  {LamDyris  nocfiVuco,  L.).  This  iiis«eet  is 
rather  more  than  ualf  an  inch  in  length,  of  a blackish  co- 
lour, the  thorax  is  margined  with  duskv-red,  tho  logs  and 
(ho  edges  of  thu  segmentri  uf  the  body  of  the  same  ruluur. 
The  female  resembles  the  male,  hut  is  quite  dc«>iilutcuf 
w ings,  and  the  lennmal  segments  of  the  abdomen  beneath 
arc  yellowish;  the  thorax  is  seniiciicular;  the  body  is  very 
soft,  of  an  oblong  form,  pointed  at  thu  extremity,  and  com- 
posed of  ten  segments.  The  male  glow-worm  is  said  to 
emit  the  phosphorescent  light  in  a slight  degree,  but  it  i.<i 
chiefly  the  females  from  which  the  brilliant  light  proceeds 
which  we  so  often  see  on  banks,  beneath  hedges,  and  in 
various  other  situations.  Thislight  proceeds  from  the  under 
part  of  the  ab<lomcii  and  near  the  tip,  and  it  appears  that 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  varying  its  intensity.  Glow- 
worms will  live,  wo  are  informed  by  Latrediu,  a long  time 
in  vacuo,  and  in  different  kinds  of  gases,  the  nitrous  acid, 
muriatic  and  sulphurous  gases  excepted,  for  in  these 'thev 
soon  expire.  When  placed  in  hydrogen  gas  thev  sometimi's 
detonate.  If  Ibc  luminous  portion  of  the  abdomen  be  re- 
moved, it  retains  its  luminous  property  for  some  lime,  and 
when  Bpporenlly  extinct  it  may  be  reproduced  by  soflening 
the  matter  with  water.  The  insects  emit  a brilliant  light 
if  immersed  in  warm  water,  but  in  cold  water  it  isextin- 
guisbed.  Tho  females  being  apterous,  mid  eonsetjuciilly 
restricted  in  their  powers  of  locomotion,  and  the  insect  being' 
Doctnrna!,  it  is  supposed  that  the  light  emitted  by  (he 
feroolo  is  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  other  sex.  The 
larvae  have  been  kept  alive  for  a ccmsidcrablc  time,  by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  during  which  they  lived  ujioa 
snails,  killing  those  of  the  largeat  size:  .Mmiutimos  ttiey 
would  seize  a snail  whilst  crawling,  and  when  the  aiii- 
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mal  retired  within  its  shell,  they  would  still  keep  thoir 
hold,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  into  the  hhell 
with  the  snail,  and  although  they  became  enveloped  in  the 
mucous  secretion,  it  very  seldom  appeared  to  adhere  to 
theu*  bodies.  Upon  being  touched  or  disturbed  in  any  way 
they  emitted  the  phosphoric  light,  but  not  to  so  great  degree 
as  the  perfect  insect. 

LANARKSHIRE,  or  CLYDESDALE.  U an  inland 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  ou  the  north  and  nnrth*west 
by  the  shires  of  Stirling  and  Dmnbarlon,  on  the  west  and 
south-west  by  those  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr,  on  the  east  and 
norlh-ca*l  by  Linlithgow,  Edinburg  and  Peebles  shires, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Dumfries ; being  com- 
pnsc'tl  between  55*  15'  and  55°  58'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
3°  15'  and  4°  19' W.  long.  Tiie  greatest  length  of  the 
county,  from  Queensbury  Hill,  its  southern  extremity,  to 
the -borders  of  Dumbarlunshirc,  is  54  miles;  its  greatest 
wiilth.  from  Middledeld  in  the  west  to  the  Pentland  Hills, 
is  about  .?C  miles,  and  its  su(K-rficial  extent,  accoixling  to 
Mr.  MacCuUuch,  is  C04.S00  imperial  acres,  or  945  sf^uarc 
miles,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  475,938  Scotch  acres. 
It  is  divided  into  three  principal  districts  or  wards,  to  each 
of  w'hich  is  appointed  a slienff-substilute  for  the  superinten- 
dence of  its  judicial  concerns.  The  surface  of  this  county 
is  so  vario^  being  in  some  places  mountainous,  in  others 
hilly,  and  in  others  comparatively  flat,  that  it  will  be  im»st 
nmvenient  to  notice  the  locnl  peculiarities  of  each  ward 
under  separate  heads. 

The  u/per  or  toulhem  uard,  of  which  the  antient  burgh 
of  Linark  is  the  chief  town,  comprises  the  parishes  of  Car- 
luke. l.anark.  Carstairs,  Carnwatb,  Dunsyre,  DolphingUm. 
WaUlon,  Biggar,  Liberton,  Laraineton,  Culter,  Crawford, 
Crawfurdjuhn,  Dougins,  Wislon  and  Ruberton,  Symington, 
Covington,  Piltenain,  Carmichael,  and  Lesmahagow;  and 
includes  that  extensive  portion  of  the  county  which 
lies  betwctm  the  shires  of  Peebles,  Dumfries,  and  Ayr. 
It  ooMsiitutct  mure  than  ouu-balf  of  the  county,  and 
consists  principally  of  mountains,  hills,  and  moorish  lands, 
which  do  nut  ap|>ear  susceptible  of  much  improvcmciiL 
Mr.  Niiismith,  in  1794,  cstiuiatcd  the  surface  as  follows:— 

9ro(ch  Act**, 


Moor  pasture  , • 185.0VU 

Woods  . . 3, 1 40 

Channels  of  riTcrs,  brooks,  roads,  &e.  2,060 

Orchards  . * 70 

Arable  and  meadow  . 76,490 


266,700 

Tlie  geoloOT  and  mineralogy  of  this  part  of  tbo  county  are 
important.  Rich  scams  of  excellent  coal,  from  two  to  seven 
feet  in  thickness,  are  advantageously  wrought  atWilson- 
town  (parish  of  Carnwasb),  and  in  other  parishes  of  the 
ward.  The  WUsontown  c^-field  lies  in  an  oval  basin 
bearing  north-cast  and  south-wc^t;  the  dip,  about  one  in 
seven,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  bearing;  the  veins  are  iiiler- 
scctcd  by  numerous  ilips  or  ftitches,  which  throw  the  coal 
down  from  30  to  sometimes  50  feet  perpendicular.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  coal-field  are  the  WiUontown 
iron  works,  whicli  were  conducted  with  apparent  prosperity 
till  the  year  1808,  when  the  company  by  whom  Uicy  were 
corrieil  on  became  embarrassed,  and  the  machinery  was 
permitted  to  remain  idle  fo»  many  years.  Tliis  circum- 
stam-e.  which  was  the  source  of  much  distress  to  the  resi- 
dent population,  does  not  appear  attributable  to  any  failure, 
either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  mineral,  as  it  was 
reported  in  1 797,  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpo-e, 
that  40,000  tons  of  iron  might  be  made  annually  for  the 
epneo  of  90  years,  and  that  the  supply  of  iroustono  was  in- 
exhaustible. Opcraiiuns  have  since  been  retieweil  under 
different  proprietors,  but  we  arc  not  aware  with  what  success. 
Freestone  (of  a beautiful  white  colour,  well  adapted  for 
building),  whinstone,  and  liroestuiie,  are  all  abundant  and 
largely  consumed.  The  leail-mincs  in  the  parish  of  Craw- 
ford aro  tho  most  nroductivu  in  Scotland,  and  have  been 
con!inuou.xlywoikoa  from  a remote  period.  Gold  and  silver 
arc  discicrainatod  in  minute  particles  through  the  superin- 
cumbent clay,  but  the  quantity  is  at  present  too  small 
to  repay  the  expense  of  iu  extraction,  though  fbrmcrly  it 
appears  to  have  been  otherwise,  as  tiK're  are  extant,  in  tho 
Advocate's  Libra^-  of  Edinburgh,  manuscript  reconls,  dated  I 
in  the  reign  of  I^lizabcth,  which  slate  that  specimens  of. 
Dative  gold  wero  here  aumelimea  met  with  weighing  from  1 


One  to  several  ounces.  Tlie  present  annual  produce  of 
these  mines  is  estimated  at  7<)0  toms  of  lead.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Icud-mincs  a vein  of  copper  was  found,  and 
another  of  antimony,  ami  some  attempts  made  to  work 
them,  but,  we  believe,  without  success-  Among  the  more 
elevated  mountains  of  this  part  of  the  county  are  abundant 
quarri^  of  slate,  but  their  distance  from  the  populous  parts 
of  the  county  precludes  them  from  being  extensively  worked. 

The  arable  portion  of  ibis  ward  is  inconsiderable,  aud 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Cljdc  and  those  of  the 
streams  which  are  contributory  to  it.  The  quality  is  so 
various,  that  it  is  difllcult  to  assign  its  average  rent ; where 
most  productive,  it  lets  for  4l.  the  imperial  acre,  at  other 
parts  it  will  scarcely  fetch  as  many  pence.  Tiie  highest 
ground  is  in  the  parish  of  Crawforrl,  where  the  Clvdc  has  its 
source,  and  here  ‘ the  mountains  are  so  buddlerl  together,' 
says  Mr.  Naismith,  ‘ that  their  grandeur  is  lost  to  the  eye 
of  a beholder.  When  lie  traverses  a hollow,  only  the  sides 
of  the  nearest  mountains  are  nresenled  to  his  view,  aud 
when  he  climbs  an  emineiKc  ne  sees  nothing  but  a con- 
fused group  of  rugged  tops,  with  the  naked  rock  fi'c<iucntiy 
appearing  among  the  herbage.'  The  principal  elcxalioiis 
are:  Tinio  in  the  united  parishes  of  Wiston  and  Rolierton 
(2310  feet);  tlic  range  of  the  Lowtbers  in  the  parish  of 
Crawford  and  near  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire  (greatest 
height  2396  feet). 

Tlie  middle  tmrt/,  of  which  Hamilton  is  the  chief  town, 
comprises  the  parishes  of  Hamilton,  Blantyre,  Kilbride, 
Simthavon,  or  Avondale,  Glossford,  Stoiicliouse,  DaUerf, 
Carobusnethans,  or  Caranethan,  Sbotts,  and  Old  and  New 
Monkland ; and  is  aixmt  half  the  extent  of  tho  up]>er  ward. 
In  this  ward  the  elevation  of  the  land  is  considerably  dimi- 
nished, and  it  continues  to  decline  towards  the  north-west. 

In  I7”h  accottliiig  to  Mr.  Naismitb,  Uic  surface  cou* 

sifted  of 


Scotch  A cm. 

Moors  and  course  pasture  . , . 66,000 

Woodk . . 4,150 

Towns,  rivers,  and  roads  ....  1,300 

Orchards  1 3U 

Arable  . . 70,750 


142, .330 

It  is  much  diversified  by  gcntlyundulating  grounds,  there 
being  no  plains  of  any  extent  except  in  the  valley  along  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  prevailing  soil  is  of  a clayey  na- 
ture intermixetl  with  sand,  and  varies  considerably  in  colour, 
composition,  and  degree  of  fertility.  In  some  ports,  as  in 
the  pa^i^h  of  Hamilton,  it  consists  of  a deep  fertile  lonm, 
resting  upon  a subsoil  of  loose  gravel ; in  others,  as  in  thu 
parish  of  New  Monkland,  it  partakes  mure  of  a mossy  cha- 
racter, and  yields,  in  eariy  soasmn*,  good  crops  of  oat^  flax, 
and  rye-gross-hay,  but  in  cold  or  Tate  seasons  the  oats  do 
not  ripen  well.  The  usual  term  of  leases  is  nineteen  years  ; 
some  of  them  however  are  conditional,  and  permit  the  tenant 
to  give  up  the  lease  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  satisfied  nl 
ihecndof  aspecified  time.  Oats  and  barley  form  the  principal 
crops,  but  there  is  also  much  wheat  raisnl  both  in  this  and 
the  ailjoinitig  ward  to  ihe  north.  The  farm  buildings  arc 
^atly  improved,  but  the  fbnus  aro  forthe  most  part  stuall. 
Farming  operations  arc  much  better  understood  than  for- 
merly. and  draining,  the  long  neglect  of  which  had  proved 
highly  detrimental  to  the  soil,  is  now  more  generally  at- 
tended to.  Bone-dust  manure  bas  been  introduced,  and  is 
in  great  request  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  lliu  rent  of 
the'amblc  land  varies  from  1/.  10s.  to  74  an  acre. 

This  ward  is  also  rich  in  a minemlogical  point  of  view, 
containing  an  abundance  of  whinstone,  Buml»tonc,  irmi- 
stone.  and  coal.  The  coal-seams  vary  from  two  to  nine  feet 
in  thickness.  Tlie  ironstone  occurs  both  in  masses  and  in 
seams.  In  the  perish  of  Old  Monkland  are  situated  the 
Clyde  iron-works,  which  are  conducted  upon  a very  exten- 
sive scale. 


The  hirer  or  northern  ward  is  of  very  limited  extent, 
but  as  it  Contains  the  city  of  Glasgow,  it  is  a very  im- 
portant one.  It  comprises  tho  parishes  of  Carrounnock, 
Ralhcrglcn,  Cambuslang,  Colder,  and  Govan.  and  (ho  sub- 
urban parishes  of  Barony  and  (sorbals.  Tlie  arable  land  in 
1794  was  eslimaicil  at  33.850  Scotch  acres,  the  woods  and 
waste  grutiTid  at  IDUO  acres,  and  the  remaining  150U  were 
allott«n  to  towns,  roaiis,  &c. 

Id  the  parish  of  Colder  are  imjnoDie  fiolda  of  flr«-cU)v 
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Taj^'ing  fVom  four  lo  nineteen  feet  in  thickno&s,  and  the  qua- 
litv  iseohsidcrvd  fully  equal,  if  not  sui»eri<tr,  to  tlic  Stour- 
bridj^t*  rlay.  In  their  Ticinity  are  extensive  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles,  &c.  The  soil  of  this  parish  is  for 
the  most  part  moist  and  moorish,  hut  there  is  a great  deal 
of  pjod  Si>il,  which  is  partly  light  and  sandy,  and  partly 
alluvial.  Many  the  inos<cs  have  been  already  reclaitnefl, 
and  they  arc  all  gradually,  and  some  of  them  rapidly, 
lessening  by  peal  culling,  ‘ so  thal  onts,  rye-grass,  and  even 
wheat,  now  grow  luxuriantly  where  once  the  adder  basked, 
the  ni'X>r-fowl  fed,  and  the  long  heath  waved.’  The 
huushn  or  valleys  of  Dalmarm»ch  are  proverbially  fertile, 
(AV/r  Statit.  Arct.)  The  greater  part  of  the  tilled  land 
is  sown  with  oats,  which  also  constitute  the  chief  spring 
corn.  Wheat  is  sown  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
in  spring.  The  following  is  tho  ordinary  rotation  in  the 
lower  ward ; — firel  year,  iho  land  is  spring  fallowed  and 
well  manured,  mostly  with  Glasgow  anng;  potatoes  arc 
plnntc<l  in  drills,  and  kept  clean  by  summer  hoeing;  second 
year  wheal  is  sown  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  removed,  and 
gross-seeds  sown  among  the  wheat  in  tho  spring ; third 
year,  hay;  fourth  year,  liuy  and  the  after-grass  pastured; 
fillh  year,  lime  manure  ami  oats. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  land  of  this  county  belong 
to  large  proprietors.  The  resident  owners  usually  have 
a certain  portion  cultivated  under  their  own  direction, 
and  a considerable  extent  of  enclosed  land  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  gra.8s,  and  lot  out  from  year  tn  year  for  pasluro. 
There  arc  many  farms,  the  rents  of  which  amount  lo  •iOO/., 
and  from  that  to  600/.  and  upwards,  but  the  greater  part 
average  from  30/.  to  130/. 

Throughout  Lanarkshire  the  dairy  system  has  been  pro- 
secute«l  with  great  success.  The  cows  are  mostly  of  the 
Avrshiro  breed,  and  some  farmers  have  from  fifteen  to 
thirty.  The  standing  stock  of  sheep,  wliich  are  mostly 
black-facetl.  is  estimated  to  excee<l  1*20,000,  and  thal  of  tho 
horses  employed  in  agriculture  is  supposed  to  bo  nearly 
9000.  The  draught  horses  of  this  county  arc  held  in  great 
estimation  in  the  north  of  England  and  throughout  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

The  climate  of  tho  county  U almost  as  various  as  its  soil. 
The  lower  ward,  being  more  open  to  the  sea  breezes  which 
prevail  fmm  the  west  and  south-we^t,  iscumi>aratiYely  tem- 
perate; intense  fnwt  is  seldom  of  long  conlmuanc'o,  and 
deep  snows  are  rare.  At  the  same  time  the  clcvatwl  lands 
m the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton,  intercepting 
the  vapours  with  which  the  westerly  winds  are  usually  satu- 
rated, occasion  the  ftrequout  fall  of  heavy  showers.  The 
l<auunetuc  and  thcrmimintnc  variations  ui  the  midulo  ward  i 
arc  more  uniform,  hut  in  the  upper  ward  they  are  sudden,  j 
and  there  aUo  the  climate  is  unusually  severe.  | 

Uefore  the  commencement  of  tho  last  century  Lanark- 
shire was  nut  remarkable  either  for  its  commerce  or  its 
inamifacture\  but  at  the  time  of  the  Union  a cotiMdcrahle 
trade  was  carried  on  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  this 
county  in  collecting  jtnen  yarn  for  the  EnclUh  markets,  and 
many  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  had  been  brought 
to  considerable  perfection.  Tlie  rapid  riso  however  of  the 
city  of  Gla.sgow,  both  in  commerce  and  wealth,  has  led 
to  the  discontinuance  of  must  of  tho  small  establishments 
wliich  were«lis)K*rsed  over  the  county,  and  more  particularly 
those  which  were  centrallv  situated.  Those  which  now 
exist  are  rather  to  be  cunsiJered  a.s  so  many  branches  of  the 
extensive  establishments  of  Glasgow,  which  city  compre- 
hends nearly  tho  whole  of  tho  population,  manufucturosi 
and  cumraerre  of  tho  county.  [Gl.asgow.] 

In  IS.31  tho  entire  population,  inclusive  of  the  city  of 
Ghisguw,  was  316,819,  namely  I30,*229  males,  and  166,390 
females,  distributed  among  64,876  families,  of  whom  4504 
Were  em|)luyed  in  auricultunil  pursuits,  39,692  in  trade, 
uiunufueturcs,  and  handicraO,  and  the  remaining  20,680 
wore  not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding  cla-sses. 

The  principal  river  of  the  county  is  the  Clyde  (the  Glotia 
ofTaciius,.-l»ric.c.  2.1),  which  in  a commercial  point  of  view  is 
probably  of  more  imjxrrlance  than  any  other  river  of  Scotland. 
It  rises  near  Queensbury  IIiU.  on  the  borders  of  Dumfries- 
shire, whence  its  course  is  nearly  due  north,  passing  within 
two  miles  of  CarsUurs  House,  where  it  turns  suddenly  to 
the  south-west,  and  soon  after  receives  the  Douglass  Water, 
near  Harperfield.  Hero  it  takes  a Jlo^lh-wc^t  direction, 
passes  within  a short  distance  of  the  towns  of  Lanark  and 


Hamilton,  through  'the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  finally 
Iblls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde  a little  below  Uroenwk.  The 
entire  length  of  the  river,  from  its  source  to  tho  city  of  Gla.s- 
guw,  is  between  70  and  80  miles,  although  the  direct  dis- 
tance between  those  points  ia  1cj«  than  50  miles.  The 
contributary  streams  arc  the  Douglas,  Avon,  and  Calder, 
besides  several  others  of  minor  importance.  Before  the 
junction  of  the  Douglas  with  the  Qydc,  the  course  of  tlie 
latter  Is  comparatively  tranquil,  but  afterwards  it  Itegins  to 
be  precipitaleil  over  a succession  of  falls  op  catnraeis,  ami 
dasWs  along  with  the  impetuosity  of  a mountain  torrent. 
The  first  fall.  ncar*l3onnin^on.  does  not  exceed  30  feet ; the 
second  is  at  Corchou.'so,  where  it  falls  through  a perjicu- 
dicular  height  of  70  feet.  Dmulaff  Fall  is  10  feet  high, 
ami  there  are  three  other  fall*  below  Lanark,  making 
together  a descent  of  about  76  feet.  After  this  its  descent 
becomes  more  uniform ; it  resumes  its  former  tranquil  cha- 
racter, the  valley  through  which  it  flows  widens,  and  it 
j pursues  its  course  through  a well  cultivated,  ricli,  and 
populous  country. 

1 ^e  Monkland  Canal  passes  through  the  royalty  of  Glas- 
gow, intersects  tho  parish  of  New  Monkland,  and  termi- 
nates at  tho  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Old  Monk- 
land.  Its  length  from  Glasgow  city  is  about  1*2  miles,  and 
its  original  width  was  35  iWt,  but  in  the  year  1834  the 
banks  were  raised,  which  occasioned  a considerable  increase 
both  in  the  width  and  depth  of  the  canal.  This  canal  aflfords 
a very  cheap  communication  between  Glasgow  and  the  col- 
lieries situated  in  the  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Monkland, 
and  it  has  hitherto  proved  a very  profitable  investment  to 
tho  shareliolders. 

llie  Ardrossan  Canal  proceeds  from  Port  Eglinton,  in  the 
parisli  of  Gurbals,  through  the  parish  of  Govun.  and  thence 
to  Johnstone  and  Anlro&san  through  the  fertile  counties  of 
Renfrew  and  Ayr.  Tho  total  length  from  Port  Eglinlon  to 
Ardrossan  is  nearly  33  miles ; the  breadth  at  the  (up  is  .10 
fei't.  and  the  average  depth  4^  feet.  The  pasnengers  by  this 
canal  in  the  year  16.14  uveraged  98*2  daily,  and  the  uwrago 
fare  per  mile  was  fuur-fiflhs  of  a j)enny. 

The  roads  of  this  county  aro  m general  well  coustnicted. 
and  kept  in  good  repair. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  thcix;  is  the  Kirkintilloch  and 
Monkland  railway,  which,  commencing  at  Kukinlilloch, 
passes  through  tlie  parishes  of  Calder  and  Old  Monkland, 
and  termiuate.s  near  Holytown  in  the  parish  of  Buth- 
well.  One  branch  of  this  railway  proceeds  to  Glasgow, 
and  another,  called  the  Ballochney  railway,  passes  the  town' 
of  Airdrie. 

Tlie  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  the  city 
of  Glasgow  two.  and  tho  boroughs  of  I.ouiurk,  llumiltun, 
and  Airdrie,  which,  afrer  Glasgow,  are  the  principal  towns 
of  the  county,  unite  with  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow  in  re- 
turning one  member. 

The  town  of  Lanark,  distant  32  miles  south-west  by  south 
from  Edinburgh,  and  *24  miles  south-east  by  south  from  Glas- 
gow, occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  county,  of  which  it 
ia  considered  the  capital.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  Kennett  II.  assembled  the  states  of 
tho  realm  here  in  the  year  978,  and  it  hod  ticen  coiuti- 
tuteil  a royal  burgh  before  (he  limo  of  Malcolm  IV.  Nu- 
merous charters  were  granted  to  it  by  the  subsequent  St  ot- 
ti.sh  monarch.-s,  all  of  which  were  cunfirmed  by  tho  final  unu 
given  by  Charles  I.,  and  dated  20th  February.  1632.  Tim 
appearance  of  the  town  has  been  groatly  improved  within 
(he  last  ten  years,  and  at  Ibo  present  time  there  are  many 
handsome  houses  built  of  freestone,  which  is  extensively 
uarried  for  this  purpose  in  the  adjoining  perish  of  C^rluku. 
'he  chief  public  buildings  are  the  commercial  bank,  county 
halt,  prison,  parish  church,  and  gramniar-schuol.  The 
grammar-ttchool  once  cnj<»yed  considerable  celebrity  os  a 
nemiimry  of  education.  It  is  superintended  by  the  rector 
and  an  assistant,  whose  salaries  are  re>pectivt-ly  4U/,  and 
20/.  Tho  fees  arc  Is.  a quarter  for  writing  and  aiithmetic, 
2r.  6</.  for  EnglUh,  and  4f.  fur  Latin.  There  are  circulating 
and  subscription  libraru-s.  There  is  a savings*  bank,  and 
several  friendly  societies  lor  ufToriUng  relief  during  sit  kness 
or  Want  of  employment.  Fairs  arc  ui-Id  seven  tunes  iu  the 
the  year  for  the  sale  of  horses,  sheep,  and  black  cattlo. 
The  I'vpulatkm  in  1831  wa.s42i>C. 

New  Lanark  is  a ueSl  built  viihige  to  (hu  aouth  of  the 
Iowa  of  Lanark.  It  stands  low  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Clyde,  ami  is  completely  surrounded  by  beautituliy  wooded 
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hills.  It  contains  a thriring  cotton  manufaeton’,  originally 
rslabli^hiNl  by  Mr.  Dale  in  I’P  l.who  retired  from  the  con- 
cern in  1827.  It  w now  carrictl  on  by  Mcs.srs.  Walker  & Co., 
and  the  ordinary  number  of  persons  employed  is  lUh,  of 
whom  about  fiO  are  raechani<-s  and  lalwurers.  The  ^>opu- 
lation  in  1631  was  1901. 

Airdrie  is  a well-built  toun  in  the  parish  of  New  Monk- 
land,  distant  3*2  miles  west  by  south  from  Edinburgh.  It 
possesses  the  privileges  of  a royal  burgh,  and  was  constituted 
by  the  Reform  Act  a contributory  parliamentary  Iwrough. 
llic  lairs  fur  the  sale  of  cattle  are  hchl  tlic  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  November.  The  foundation  of  a large  cotton 
mill  has  recently  been  laid,  whifdi  is  cxpecleil  to  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  carding,  spinning. 
&c.  In  1P3I  the  population  of  the  town  wa.s  6594.  Besides 
llie  parochial  school,  there  arc  four  others  in  the  parish, 
which  have  been  built  by  subscription.  The  parish  school- 
master has  a dwelling-house  and  a garden,  and  a salary  of 
tial.  in  addition  to  his  other  emoluments,  consisting  of  school 
fees.  &c.,  which  amount  to  about  602.  per  annum.  Besides 
a circulating  library  and  reading-room,  there  is  a benevolent 
institution  Tor  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  or- 
phans and  other  destitute  children. 

Hamilton  (antienlly  Cadzow),  a handsome  though  irre- 
gularly built  town.  IS  pleasantly  situated  near  the  (^n- 
iluence  of  the  Avon  Water  with  the  river  Clyde,  and  is  36 
miles  west  from  E<liiiburgh.  In  1346  Queen  Mary  erected 
it  into  a free  royal  burgh,  hut  the  riirhU  and  privileges  thus 
acquired  from  the  crown  were  subsequently  resigned  into 
the  hands  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who.  in 
1670,  made  it  a burgh  of  reeality,  dependent  upon  them 
and  their  successors,  m which  state  it  still  remains.  Ha- 
milton Palace  is  a very  superb  building,  and  contains  many 
valuable  paintings;  but  for  an  account  of  these  and  the 
other  antiquities  of  ibc  place,  which  are  numerous  and 
interesting,  the  reader  is  referred  to  (he  ‘ New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland.'  The  revenues  of  the  town  are  con- 
siderable, and  are  derived  cbictiy  from  lands  and  other 
property  within  the  burgh.  Gas-works  for  the  supply  of 
the  town  were  erected  in  1831,  at  an  expense  of  240u/. ; and 
subsequently  attempts  have  been  > made  to  establish  a 
company  for  supplying  the  town  with  water,  as  also  to 
bring  the  Police  Act  into  operation,  which  latter  mea- 
sure was  however  outvoted  by  the  majority  of  tho  inha- 
bitants. 

The  antient  grammar-school  of  Hamilton  is  in  groat 
repute,  and  to  its  intiuence  may  be  attributed  the  superior 
civilisation  and  love  of  literary  pursuits  which  are  said  to 
distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  llie  schoolmaster 
receives  a salary  of  34/.  4s.  in  addition  to  his  fees,  which, 
on  an  average,  amount  to  50/.  Tlio  fees  fur  Latin  are 
7s.  6rf.  per  quarter,  and  an  additional  3#.  for  Greek.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  1634  was  thirty-five.  The  other 
schools  in  this  parish  are  numerous,  and  afford  education  to 
more  than  1000  children.  Besides  n public  librarj*,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  3000  volumes,  there  is  a Meeliamcs’ 
Institution,  established  in  lb'25.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1831  was  9513. 

iXeic  Staiifticiil  Arcoimt  C(f  SoAUmd;  NaismitlTs  Vine 
t(f  the  Apiculture  qf  Clyde.viah,  4to.,  1794;  M’Culloch’s 
Hritinh  Empire;  Beauties  of  Senthud;  Carlisle’s  Diction- 
ary; Parliamentary  Papers, 

LANC.\SHIRE,  n northern  county  of  England,  is 
hounded  on  the  north  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  south  by 
Cheshire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  form  is 
irregular  : iho  district  of  Furness,  a portion  of  the  county  on 
the  north-western  side,  is  separatwi  from  the  rest  by  the  Bay 
of  Moreramhe,  and  by  a narrow  strip  of  tho  count)'  of  West- 
moreland. Its  greatest  length,  not  including  Furness,  is 
from  Iho  ‘Counties  Stonc,’  nt  the  junction  of  tho  three 
counties  of  York,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster,  to  the 
hank  of  the  Mersey,  south  of  Prescott,  about  64  miles  ; the 
greatest  breadth  is  from  Rednicr’s  Head,  cast  of  Rochdale, 
to  Formby  Point  on  the  Irish  Channel,  nearly  45  miles. 
The  groalesi  length  of  Furiu^s  is  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amblesidc  at  the  heatl  of  Winandcrmcru  to  R^mpside,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Morccarabc  Bay,  23  or  24  miles; 
the  greatest  breadth  from  the  Duddon  lo  the  Winster  about 
13  miles.  Tlic  lone  narrow  island  of  Walney  and  some 
smaller  ones  are  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  detached 
portion.  The  whole  ewunty  is  comprohondud  between 


33"  20'  and  54"  25'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2"  O'  and  3"  15' W. 
long.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1766  square  miles ; the  po- 
pulation in  16.11  W.08  1, 336.854,  giving  757  inhabitants  lo  a 
square  mile.  In  size  it  is  the  sixth  county  in  England, 
being  somewhat  smaller  than  Northumberland,  and  rather 
larger  than  Somersetshire:  in  population  it  is  exceeded 
only  by  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex;  and  in  density  of  popu- 
lation it  is  exceeded  by  the  metropolitan  county  alone.  Lan- 
caster, the  county  town,  is  about  213  miles  in  a straight 
line  north-westof  London,  or  238  miles  by  the  road  through 
Northampton,  Leicester,  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Manchester, 
and  Preston. 

Surface  and  Coast-line. — The  inland  part  of  Furness  is 
on  inlegml  part  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains,  and  is  marked 
by  tho  features  common  to  that  county.  Mountains  rising 
to  the  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000  feel  are  separated 
by  narrow  valleys  watered  by  mountain-streams,  or  occu- 
pied by  lakes.  I'owards  the  coast  the  mountains  and  bills 
subside  ; there  are  no  cliffs,  and  in  some  parts  the  coast  is 
occupied  by  bogs,  or,  as  they  are  provincially  termefi, 
‘mosses.’  ^*urness  is  distinguished  into  two  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  surface  ; the  mountainous  part 
is  Upper  Furness;  tho  low  flat  towards  the  shore  is  Lower 
Furness.  In  the  main  portion  of  the  county  tho  northern 
and  eastern  parts  are  occupied  by  branches  from  the  central 
high  lands  which  run  southwanl  through  Yorkshire  into 
Derbysliirc.  These  elevations  aro  not  equal  to  tho^-  of  the 
Cumbrian  group;  but  they  exi>and  into  greater  breadth, 
forming  high  waste  moorlands.  In  the  southern  and 
western  parts  the  high  lands  gradually  subside,  leaving  I>o- 
tween  their  base  and  the  sea  a broad  flat  bull  of  land,  and 
on  the  south  sinking  into  tho  valley  of  tho  Mersey  and  iho 
wide  expanse  of  the  plain  of  Cheshire.  These  high  lands 
reach  the  margin  of  the  sea  at  Liverpool:  but  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey  northwards  to  that  of  the  Rihblc.  a 
uniform  level,  containing  extensive  peat  mosses,  sirvtches 
inland  from  the  flat  and  sandy  coast  for  several  miles.  Be- 
tween the  mouth  of  tho  Ribble  and  the  Wyre,  the  Fylde 
country,  as  it  is  termr-d,  forms  an  extensive  tract  between 
the  road  from  Preston  to  l.ancaster  and  the  sea,  which  is 
fmnerally  level,  or  has  in  parts  a slightly  undulating  siirlace : 
this  district  also  contains  extensive  peat-mosses.  The  level 
country  still  borders  llie  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  to 
that  of  the  Luno,  and  continues  along  tho  coa.st  ofMorecumbe 
Bay.  With  the  exception  of  these  low  lands,  and  the  tract  of 
Lower  Furness,  l^ncashire  has  a hilly  and  in  some  parts 
a mountainous  character.  Tho  principal  elevations  are  as 
follows: — Ohl  Man  in  Conislon  Foils,  2377  feet;  another 
peak,  near  Old  Man.  2577 feet;  Pendlc  Hill,  nearClithoro, 
1803  ; Bleasdale  Forest,  on  the  cast  border  near  Garstang, 
1709;  Boulworth  Hill  on  the  cast  bonier,  near  Burnley. 
1C89;  Riviiigton  Moor,  near  Bolton,  1545. 

As  the  sea  forms  the  western  boundary  the  coast  partakes 
of  the  tlaines.s  which  marks  that  side  of  the  county.  Except 
near  Blackpool,  where  there  are  clay  cliffs  extending  for 
about  three  miles,  and  in  some  places  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  coast  is  low  throughout,  with  a swee]>ing 
rounded  outline,  skirted  by  broad  sands  dry  at  low  water. 
The  ruundness  of  its  outline  is  particularly  observable  iti 
the  south-western  part,  where  the  ffistuaries  of  tho  Ribblo 
and  the  Mersey,  with  tlic  ntervoning  coast,  form  almost  tho 
scgtiient  of  a circle. 

Towards  the  north,  where  the  high  land  approaches 
nearer  lo  the  sea,  tho  coast  loses  its  convexity  of  outline, 
and  forms  a deep  bay,  of  which  Rossall  Point  and  the 
southern  point  of  Furness  form  the  extremities.  A tongue 
oflowland  jirojecting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lunedivifles  this 
large  bay  into  the  two  smaller  ones  of  Lancasterand  More- 
camlie,  the  Moricarahe  of  the  anlienta.  Lancaster  Bay 
receives  the  Lune  end  the  Wyre:  the  rrstuaries  |of  tho 
Leven  and  the  Ken.  or  Kent,  open  into  Morecarobe  Bay. 
The  depth  of  water  in  both  bays  is  little,  except  in  the 
channels  formed  by  the  rivers;  and  a considerable  part 
becomes  at  low  water  an  expanse  of  sand,  across  which 
there  is  a road,  passable,  though  not  without  danger,  when 
the  tide  is  out,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  into 
Furness. 

Tlie  only  islands  along  the  coast  are  off  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Furness.  Walney  Island,  the  largest,  extends  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  about  eight  miles,  in  width  nowliero 
more  than  one.  It  bends  in  at  each  extremity  towards  tho 
maiuland,  from  whicli  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel 
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It  lic»  upon  a bod  of  roofts  or  poat,  in  which  largo  trees  have 
boon  dug  up,  ami  is  so  low  tu>  to  have  been  at  time:^  nearly 
inundated  by  the  tide.  It  cuntains  two  hamlets,  and  has  a 
chapel-of->case  to  Dalton,  in  which  pari.>>h  it  is.  At  the 
Bouiheni  extremity  of  the  island  is  a lighthouse.  The  other 
islands  of  tho  group,  Foulncy,  Pile  of  Ftmldrey  (on  which 
arc  the  inouldring  remains  of  an  old  cusllu,  once  extensive 
and  strong),  Sheep  Island,  Roe  Island,  Dova  How,  and  Old 
Rarrow  llnmscy,  are  all  small:  they  aru  in  tho  channel 
between  Walney  and  the  main. 

Geological  Character ; Mineral  Prodttction$. — ^The  up- 
permost of  the  geological  formations  which  overspread  the 
county  ia  the  tiew  red  sandstone,  or  red  marie,  in  which 
occiirs  the  great  deposit  of  rock  salt.  This  formation 
occupies  the  vallevof  the  Mersey,  from  the  bank  of  which 
river  it  sprearU  inland  suvcrul  miles,  eH}H>cially  in  the  neigh- 
b>)urhooa  of  Manchester.  It  occupies  olso  a considerable 
portion  of  the  western  side  of  tho  county,  as  far  north  as 
the  valley  of  tho  L\:ne  at  Lunctu»ter.  It  is  covered  near 
the  coast  by  the  m»ss  or  peat  which  extends  to  the  west- 
ward of  a line  drawn  from  Livcr|M»d  by  Ormskirk  to 
Prciilon ; and  fhim  Preston  by  Garstang  to  Lancaster  it  is 
covered  by  the  cla)s.  marls,  and  jK*al-nurs»es  of  the  Fyldc 
diatrict.  The  peat-mosses  contain  great  quantities  oflurge 
tiinl)or-trees,  the  remains  of  aniient  fori'sts.  Some  patches 
of  this  mo-s-s  remain  in  a si:itc  of  nature,  and  arc  unproduc- 
tive ; but  the  greater  iH>rlinn  of  the  tract  in  which  the  peat 
occurs  is  in  a state  of  cultivation,  and  &>ntinual  progress 
is  made  in  reclaiming  those  purls  which  yet  remain  in  a 
slate  of  nature.  Tlio  portion  of  the  county  occupied  by 
the  red  sandstone  partakes  of  the  Halitess  or  the  shglu 
elevation  which  characterizes  that  formation  generally. 
The  coal-measures  crop  out  from  under  the  red  marl. 
To  the  coal-field  of  South  Lancashire  tiic  county  owes 
its  manufacturing  prc-cmnicnce.  This  field  occupies  a 
largo  irregular  tract  between  tho  Ribble  and  the  .Mersey, 
llie  lino  which  bounds  it  extents  from  Colne  south-west  by 
Burnley,  Blackbume,  and  Chorlcy,  to  Up|ter  Holland,  near 
Wigan ; from  thenw  north  west  to  near  Ormskirk  ; and  from 
nicncc  south  and  cast  by  Prcscut  to  between  Newton  and 
Warrington.  From  this  point  the  boundary  runs  in  an 
irrt^ular  lino  by  Newton  and  Leigh  to  Worsley  ; and  frotn 
thcncc  makes  a sweep  round  Manchester  at  an  average 
distance  of  five  miles  from  that  town  till  it  meets  the  river 
Thame  on  the  border  of  the  county.  The  eastern  limit  of 
the  coal-field  is,  generally  speaking,  just  within  that  of  the 
county  ; for  the  high  land  which  divides  Lancashire  fnuu 
Yorkshire  is  formed  of  the  millstone-gTil,  which  here  crops 
out  from  beneath  the  coal-measures.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  coal-measures  extend  west  of  the 
limits  here  mentioned,  and  descend  under  the  sea.  Tlio 
Coal  re-appears  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Wirral  in  Cheshire, 
and  yet  farther  west  in  the  coal-field  of  Flintshire  and 
Denbighshire.  A small  coal-field,  eu-st  of  Lancaster,  oc- 
cupies a {Kiilion  of  this  county,  and  extends  into  Yorkshire, 

The  coal-pits  ore  most  numerous  alumt  Presrot  and 
Newton,  ann  in  the  di-ilrict  lieiween  these  towns;  about  j 
Wigan  and  Rolton,  about  Oldham  and  Ashton-under- Lyne, 
and  m the  neighliourhoiKl  of  Bhickbuni  and  Burnley.  The 
pits  in  the  northern  coal-field  are  cluefiy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hornby  in  Lancashire. 

The  millstonc-grit  forms,  as  already  noticed,  the  heights 
which  skirt  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  as  well  a>  those 
which  M-paratc  the  ba.sins  of  the  Mersey  an<l  the  Kibble, 
am)  the  volleys  of  the  Irwcll  and  the  Ruch.  Tho  heights 
which  separate  the  valleys  of  the  Ribble  and  the  Lunu  arc 
also  firmed  of  millstonc-grit.  In  the  intervening  s|>ace 
between  tho  two  cual-fichU  tho  rod  marl  rests  upon  the 
millstono-grit.  Tlic  dip  of  the  strata  of  this  formation  is 
generally  towards  the  we!.i;  but  in  some  parts,  oa  about 
Clitlicro,  the  strata  aru  more  disturbe<l  than  is  common. 

That  part  of  the  county  whieli  is  north  of  the  Lunc  is 
chiefly  occupied  bv  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone. Between  llurnby  and  Lancaster  thi*  formation 
extends  over  a small  district  south  of  tho  Lunc.  The  old  red 
^ndslonc.  which  underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  appears 
just  mi  the  border  of  the  county  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Furness  ia  occupied  partly  by  tho  slate  rocks  which  form 
the  maai  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains.  Lower  Funioss  is 
occupied  partly  by  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  forms 
its  southern  extremity. 

The  principal  miaural  production  of  I-ancashirc  is  coal. 
The  coal  is  of  various  kinds,  invludiiiff  canncl  coal.  Lead 
P.  C.,  No.  824. 


is  obtained,  but  not  in  great  quantity,  from  the  millstone 
grit  and  mountain  limestone  mstricts.  The  lead-mine  of 
Anglezark,  between  Churley  and  Ekdton.  yields  also  carbo- 
nate of  barytes.  Some  copper  is  obtained  in  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Furness;  and  ironstone  is  found  in  the  lower  part 
of  tile  same  district,  between  Ulversione  and  Dalton.  The 
mountains  of  Furness  yield  bluestate,  whieh  is  sent  toother 
lartb ; coarse  slate  of  Imhter  colour,  and  tlug-stunes,  arc 
obtained  near  Wigan.  Excellent  freestone  U quarried  near 
Lancaster,  and  scythe-stones  and  brick  and  pipe  clay  arc  also 
found  in  various  parts. 

Hydrography  and  Communicatioivi. — The  rivers  that 
water  this  county  have  their  general  eourse'fruiu  north-east 
t»»  south-west;  lho.**e  of  Furness  excepted,  which  flow  from 
north  to  south.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lunc  in  the 
north,  the  Wyre  and  the  Ribble  in  the  centre,  and  tho 
Mersey  in  the  south. 

Tlio  Lune.  or  Loyne.  rises  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
The  pritu'i|wl  sources  are  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Lang- 
dale  Fulls,  but  the  stream  is  soon  increased  bvafliuents  from 
Shap  Fulls  and  the  moors  north  of  Orton.  For  a lew  miles 
tho  course  of  the  stream  is  westward,  but  on  vot'uiving  tho 
stream  from  Shap  Fells  (by  some  considered  to  be  its  bead) 
it  turns  southward,  and  flows  through  the  county  of  West- 
moreland. whiidi  in  one  part  it  divides  from  Yorkshire, 
to  Kirkby  Limsdale,  receiving  several  mountain  streams. 
.After  parsing  Kirkby  Dmsdale  it  enters  I-ancashire,  through 
which  it  Hows  first  south  and  then  south-west  past  Lan- 
caster, where  it  opens  into  n wide  cestuary  in  Lauca.'ier 
Bay.  The  Lune  receives  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 
Greta,  which  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Whcriisidc,  and 
the  Wetmiiig,  which  also  rises  in  the  mountains  of  York-' 
shire  and  flows  past  the  town  of  Hornby;  both  tliesc  tribu- 
taricK  join  the  Lune  on  tlio  loft  bunk.  The  length  of  tho 
Lune  may  be  estimated  at  4&  or  4B  miles,  of  which  'JO  are  m 
Lancashire.  Lonsdale,  nr  the  Valley  of  tlie  Lune,  is  equalled 
by  few  voles  in  Knglarid  ia  ptedurosque  I>i?auly.  The  navi- 
gation of  tho  river  commences  at  Lanca-ster,  up  to  which 
town  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  small  burden. 

The  Wyre,  or  Wyor,  rise*  in  the  moorlands  on  the  York- 
shire boitfcr  east  of  Lancaster,  and  flows  first  west  and  then 
south  by  Garstang.  below  which  it  turns  west  and  then 
north-west  until  it  enters  the  bay  of  I..ancaslcr  near  Rossall 
Point,  by  a deep  and  wide  mstuary.  Its  whole  course  mav 
be  estimated  at  J6  or  28  miles.  A harbour  is  in  process  of 
formation  at  the  month  of  the  Wyre,  wliich  it  is  expected 
will  be,  ill  several  respect.s  superior  to  any  on  the  Lancashire 
coa.si,  and  a new  town,  called  Fleetwood,  is  partly  built. 

Thu  Ribble  rises  in  the  Yurksliiru  mountains,  a little  to 
the  east  of  Whernsidc,  and  flows  in  a direct  line  south 
through  a narrow  valley,  to  Wlow  Settle  in  Yorkshire.  It 
then  flows  first  south-ea.st  and  then  south-west  to  the  bor- 
der of  Lancashire,  which  it  join.s  about  two  or  three  miles 
above  Clithcru.  After  diviiling  the  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster  for  some  miles,  it  enters  the  Utter  county,  through 
which  it  flows  in  a somewhat  sinuous  course,  but  still  pre- 
serving its  general  south-western  direction  to  the  town  of  Pres- 
ton. below  which  it  o)>ens  into  a wide  shallow  mstuarr,  and 
enters  the  Irish  sc.a.  It  does  not  receive  any  important 
affluent  until  it  reaches  the  border  of  T^ancashire,  w hen  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Hodder,  which  rises  very 
near  the  source  of  the  Wyre,  and  has  the  up|«*r  part  of  its 
course  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  lower  part  on  the  border  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Just  after  its  jimcliun  with 
thu  Hodder.  the  Ribble  receives  on  its  left  bank  the 
Colder,  which  rises  just  within  the  boundary  of  Yorkshire, 
but  bos  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  Lancashire.  Still 
lower  dow  n,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston,  it  receives  on 
the  left  bank  the  Darwen,  or  Derwent,  which  rises  in  tho 
moors  near  Over  Darwen  between  Blackburn  and  Bolton. 
The  Kibble's  Dale,  or  Valley  of  the  Ribble,  is  very  beauti- 
I ful.  The  mstuary  is  furded  at  low  water  at  Heskeili  Bunk 
' below  Preston,  where  it  is  four  miles  wide;  but  with  tho 
tide  small  vessels  can  get  up  to  near  Preston. 

The  Mersey  rises  in  Yorkshire,  from  different  sources  ia 
Clough  Mos.s  ami  Holme  Muss  south-west  of  Huddersfield. 
The  streams  from  these  sources  form  tho  Thame,  or  Tame, 
which  flows  south-west  first  through  YorksUiru  and  tlien 
along  tho  border  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  Stanley 
Bridge  and  Asliton-umler-Linc  to  Stockport,  whore  U is 
joined  by  tho  Goyt  [Dkrbvshirk]  and  assumes  the  name 
of  Mersey.  The  lower  part  of  its  course  is  described  clse- 
I where.  [Chesiubh.I  The  navigation  of  the  Mersey  begin# 
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at  Stockpvrt.  Tt»  principal  I^nmAkirc  tributary  is  the 
Irwell,  wlik-h  has  its  source  in  Durpley  Hill,  m the  m»ors 
between  Rorhdalc  and  Burnley,  and  tluvvs  in  a very  windmi; 
eouTM  by  Hoywoodbrid^  near  Haslingdon,  Bury,  and 
Muncliestof.  At  Mancbeatcr  it  receives  the  lik  from  )>e- 
tweon  Oldbam  and  Rochdale,  and  the  Mcdluck  froiy  the 
Yorkshire  border  near  Oldham.  The  IrwcU  is  navigable 
as  far  aa  Manchester.  The  whole  length  of  the  Irwoll  may 
be  estimated  at  40  miles:  that  of  the  Tame  or  Mersoy,  in- 
eluding  its  (Detuary.  at  nearly  70  miles. 

There  are  several  small  streams  in  the  county.  Tlie 
Winster  and  the  Duddun  form  respectively  the  eastern  and 
vitstern  boundaries  of  Furness  : and  the  Leven  from  the 
lake  of  Wmandermere,  and  a stream  frum  Comston  Water, 
flow  through  tl\e  middle  of  Furness  and  unite  their  waters 
in  the  vide  scstuarv-  of  the  Leven.  The  Duddon  is  a beau> 
tiftil  stream ; its  valley  is  called  iJounesdalo.  It  rises  north 
uf  Cuniston  Fells,  end  swee^i'  round  and  under  thorn. 

The  Douglas  ri*^  near  \Vigan,  and  flows  north- west  into 
themstuary  of  the  Ribble.  The  All,  or  AU.  rises  near  Pri*s* 
cot  and  flows  north-vest  into  the  lri»h  Sea  near  Formby 
point.  The  Douglas  is  20  miles  long;  the  Alt  about  t3  or 
14:  the  former  was  made  navigable  nearly  throughout  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1727  ; but  many  years  since,  an  arliflcial 
cut  was  substituted  for  the  natural  channel,  cNcept  fur  a 
sborl  distance  near  the  mouth. 

There  are  in  Furness  two  considerable  lakeri.  Winander- 
tnere  or  Windermere,  and  Compton  W'ater.  Winanderracre 
is  on  the  border  of  Wosimurulund  and  Lancaj>liins  but  by 
its  {Hmition  rather  lielungs  to  I^ncashire,  within  which  its 
souiliem  part  is  included.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  varies  from  half  aroilotoaroilem  breadth : 
but  in  one  part  (where  there  is  a fbrTy)  it  is  not  above  five 
hundred  yards  over.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  England, 
an<l  Its  greatest  depth  is  rather  more  than  2UU  feet.  At  its 
noriheni  extremiiy  it  receives  two  mountain  streams  from 
Laiigdale  Pikes,  which  unite  just  lieforc  they  enter  the  Lake  : 
several  other  mountain  streams  flow  into  it  on  the  east  and 
west : its  wnlersare  dischargiHl  by  the  Leven.  which  Hows  from 
its  southern  extremity  into  Murecarabe  Bay.  A small  lake, 
Bslhwaite  Water,  in  Lancashire,  discharges  its  waters  into 
Wmanderniere,  to  the  wosi  of  wliich  it  lies.  The  waters  uf 
some  uf  the  smaller  Wi^traoreland  lakes  also  ttow  into  this 
greet  rerepiacle.  The  waters  of  Winandeiroerc  are  beauti- 
fully deer,  on  which  account  it  has  U^n  suggested  that  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Gwyn  h0ii  dwr,  'the  clear 
nntieiit  lake.*  There  ere  several  small  islands  in  it. 

Co'itistonor'Diurslon  Water  is  nearly  six  miles  lung  from 
north  to  south,  wiih  a variable  breadth,  never  perhaps  ex- 
ceeding three-quarters  of  s mile.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about 
24o  feet,  U fed  by  a number  of  mountain  streams,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  mutuary  of  the  Leven.  Co- 
nistun  Fells  sre  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

There  are  some  shallow  lakes  or  morasses  along  the 
Western  coast  of  ienenshire,  as  Marton  Merc,  between  the 
Ribble  and  the  Wyre.  which  is  now  oonsidcrsbly  rerluced 
by  (he  channel  called  ihe  Main  Dyke;  and  While  Otter, 
and  Hertoii  .Mere,  not  far  frum  Ormskirk.  Martin  Mere, 
near  tlia  mouth  of  the  Dimglas,  has  been  drained,  and 
brought,  at  least  in  a great  decree,  into  cultivation. 

The  Senkt'y  Canal  was  the  first  execulvl  in 
England.  The  act  of  parlmuient  for  it  was  obtsinerl  in 
176^  It  extends  fWim  St.  Helen's  near  Prescot  along  the 
valley  of  the  Sankey  hrixik  into  the  Meri^y  at  Fidler's 
Kerry  near  Warrington.  It  has  a very  circuitous  courso 
of  abrat  twelve  miles,  with  three  branches. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal  was  commenced  soon 
after  the  Bankey  Canal.  The  act  of  parliament  under  which 
it  was  eommencod  wm  obtained  in  I7&y.  An  act  had 
been  obtained  several  years  before,  but  nothing  had  l>een 
done  under  it.  The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  effectod 
by  Francis,  duke  of  Bridgwater,  assi.stcd  by  Brindley  the 
engineer.  The  original  design  was,  by  a canal  from  Worsley 
(between  Leigh  and  ManchimterX  where  the  duke  bad  some 
valuable  collieries,  to  Manchester,  to  Hiipply  tho  town  of 
Manchester  with  coal  at  a cheaper  rate  than  »y  the  im)>er' 
feci  naxigation  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell.  The  canal 
from  Worsley  (where  there  are  extmsive  tunnele  and  un- 
derground works  connected  with  the  duke’s  collieries)  to 
Manchester  was  completed  by  the  year  1762.  The  duke 
now  enlarged  his  views,  and  by  successive  acts  oblaine<l 
power  to  make  a canal  from  the  neighbrnirhoorl  of  Manches- 
ter into  the  Mersey,  which  he  ettbet^ ; but  this  work  chi^y 


belongs  to  Cnoshire.  [BKiDOKw.vTsa,  Fmancis  EcaRTorv 
Dtricaor;  Bkinulky.  Jauks:  Cuxshikb.]  The  duke's  cana. 
wus  afterwards  extended  frum  the  Worsley  end  of  the  ori- 
ginal canal  to  the  town  of  Leigh. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom,  was  projected  by  Mr.  Longbotham,  a native  of 
Ilaltfax,  and  executed  under  successive  arts,  the  first  of 
which  was  obtained  in  177U.  It  enters  this  counlv  from 
Yorkshire  at  Foulridge  near  Coinu,  where  it  ) ussos  through 
a great  tunnel  nearly  a mile  in  length.  From  this  tunnel 
the  canal  passes  by  or  near  Burnley,  Blackburn,  Chorley 
Wigan,  and  Ormskirk  to  Liverpool.  Tlie  line  between 
Blackburn  and  ^>Risn  comprehends  eleven  miles  of  the 
Lancaster  Canal.  The  Douglas  Navigation  forms  part  of 
the  line  between  Wigan  and  Ormskirk  ; most  of  the  shares 
in  that  navigation  having  been  purchase^l  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  canal,  who  have  substituted  artificial  cuts  for  the 
natural  bed  of  tlie  river.  The  lower  part  of  this  navigation 
forms  a branch  from  the  main  line  communicating  wiHi  the 
Ribble.  Another  cut  has  been  made  from  the  canal  at  Wigan 
to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal  at  Leigh.  The  length 
of  this  canal,  without  reckoning  tho  branches,  is  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twcuty  seven  milos,  including  the  eleven 
miles  of  tho  Ijsnrastcr  Caiml  incurpurated  with  it.  From 
Liverpool  to  near  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  a distance 
of  thirty  miles,  there  U nut  a single  lock  on  this  canal,  a 
fact  which  indiratos  the  level  ohararier  of  the  country  which 
it  traverses  before  it  enters  the  hilly  district. 

The  Liincasler  Canal  begins  near  Kendal  in  W’eslmure- 
land  and  runs  almast  <Iue  south,  and  in  a tolerably  ilireoi 
line  to  Lancaster,  where  it  cros»cs  the  Lune  by  an  aque- 
duct, the  largest  uf  the  kind  in  England,  of  five  arches, 
each  of  seventy  feet  span,  and  rising  nearly  forty  above  ihr 
surface  of  the  river.  Pursuing  still  a stjuthward  course,  but 
on  a leas  direct  line,  it  passes  by  Garstang,  at  which  plairc 
it  crosses  the  Wyre  by  an  atpicduct,  to  Preston.  Hero  iJir 
canal  it  for  a few  miles  rcplAce<(l  by  a railroad  which  cruSHTs 
the  Ribble  on  a viaduct  bridge.  The  canal  recmnmemvi^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Ribble  valley,  and  runs  to  Wigan. 
That  portion  uf  the  canal  which  extends  from  Shaw  Iliill, 
a few  miles  from  Preston,  to  Wigan,  is  incorporated  in  the 
line  of  tlie  Leefls  and  Liverpool  Canal ; tlie  junction  ofvbicl. 
reiidero<l  utmecossury  tho  farther  extension  of  (he  Lancavie: 
Canal  to  West  Houghton,  os  at  first  designed.  The  whoU- 
length  of  this  canal  is  above  70  miles. 

The  Aslilon-under-Lyno  Canal,  or,  as  it  u iometinle^ 
called,  the  Manchester,  Asliton-undcr-Lyne,  and  Oldliam 
Canal,  commences  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, and  runs  in  u tolerably  direct  line  to  Fairfield, 
about  four  miles  from  Manchester  on  the  road  to  Ashton.  1: 
has  branches  to  Slo<-kport ; to  the  Huddersfield  Canal,  at 
Duckmfield,  near  Athlon:  and  to  the  collieries  at  HuUin 
woihI,  near  Oldham.  Tliis  canal,  or  its  branches,  art- 
carried  twice  over  the  Metllock  bv  aquetluct  In-idges:  near 
one  of  these,  in  the  Hollinwoutl  branch,  there  is  a tunnel 
of  considerable  extent  Several  cuts  hare  been  nude  in 
Mam-liesler  from  this  canal  to  several  wharfs  and  quays  in 
that  town.  It  communicates  with  the  Rochdale  Canal,  and 
by  means  of  that  with  the  Duke  uf  Bridgewater's.  The 
length  of  the  canal  and  its  branches  (exclusive  of  tbe 
branch  to  Stockport)  is  between  U aiul  12  miles.  The 
acts  of  parliament  under  which  it  was  funned  were  passe«I 
in  the  interval  from  1792  to  18U5  inclusive. 

Of  the  Huddersfield  Canal  and  the  Peak  Forest  Caiul 
only  a very  small  )>ortion  is  in  Lancashire.  They  both  crusr 
the  Thame  near  Duckinfield  to  unite  with  the  Asbton-under- 
Lyne  Canal.  Tbc  acts  under  which  they  were  formed  wen- 
passed  in  or  between  the  years  1794  mid  IftUC. 

The  Roc  hdale  Canal  commences  in  the  C^Idur  mid  Hobble 
Navigation  in  Yorkshire,  and  pro<-edL»  hv  Tudmorden  into 
Lancashire.  It  follows  the  vallev  of  the  Koch  to  Rochdale, 
and  from  tJience  proceeds  to  MmielieAler,  where  it  Iov'k>< 
into  tlie  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  receiving  a branch 
from  tlie  Ashton-under-Lyne  Canal  by  ^le  way.  U was 
executed  under  acts  pass^  in  or  between  the  years  1794 
and  1897. 

Tlie  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal  commences  in 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  at  Manchester,  and  runs 
to  Bolton,  with  a branch  to  Bury.  The  length  of  the  canal 
and  branch  is  about  fifteen  miles.  Tlie  acts  for  it  were 
passed  in  1791  and  1895. 

Tlia  canals  of  Lancashire  form  part  of  that  immen.se 
system  of  inland  navigation  which  connects  the  Irish  Sea 
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uith  the  Gfrraan  Ocean.  Tlic  L*?o<1s  and  Li^-erpool  CannI. 
with  the  Airu  and  Culdvr  NaYi^utmn.  furms  one  line  ul' 
connnunicatinn ; and  the  Duke  id  Bridgewater'*  Canal, 
with  the  Rochdale  Canal,  the  Calder  atid  Hebhle  Naviga- 
tion, and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Naviiratum,  forms  a secutid. 
The  Aahton-under-Lyne,  Huddcrafleld,  and  Sir  John  Ramv 
den's  Canals  may  ho  substituted  for  iho  Hoehdale  Canal  in 
this  last  line. 

The  flrit  railway  formed  in  Lancashire  was  pribably  that 
which  is  i>art  of  the  line  uf  the  Lancaster  Canal  at  Presioit 
already  noticed.  In  |H26anactwas  passed  for  making  a 
railroad  from  the  Muiiohesicr,  Bulion,  and  Burv  Canal  at 
Bolton,  to  the  branch  which  connects  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal  at  Leigh. 
This  was  effected ; and  on  the  opimin"  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liver|iool  Railway  an  act  was  obtaintsl  forextending  the 
line  from  l.«eigh  to  that  railway  near  Newton.  Tlie  length 
otthis  railway,  including  the  extension,  is  alnnit  nine  miles. 

Thu  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  wa.s  commenctsl 
under  acts  obtained  in  Ibl26  and  following  years,  and  was 
opene<l  in  iu  whole  length  in  1830.  Its  fengtli  is  above 
thirty-one  miles:  it  lias  sixty-three  bridges  along  the  line,  by 
which  it  pas.MS  over  or  under  roods  or  over  streams;  tho 
princi|)ttl  is  that  at  the  valley  of  the  Sankey.  which  1ms  nine 
arches,  each  of  fifty  foot  span  and  sixty  to  seventy  feel  high. 
Tho  railway  passes  by  two  tunnels,  tho  longer  extending 
2il>0  yards,  and  tho  shorter  about  300,  under  part  of  the  town 
of  Liverpool.  Near  Liverpool,  at  Olivo  Mount,  it  is  cut 
in  the  .sandstone-rock  to  the  depth  of  about  70  feet. 

The  Grand  Junction  Railway  connects  Birmingham  (and 
by  means  of  the  London  and  Binuingliam  Railway.  London) 
with  the  manufacturing  district  of  the  south  uf  L^nca-shire. 
It  crosses  (ho  Mersey  into  Lancashire  near  Warrington, 
and  unites  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
near  Nowloii. 

There  are  railroads  connected  with  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchoster;  one  from  Preston  to  Wigan,  and  fruin  Wigan 
to  Newton,  twenty-four  miles  together : and  one  from  Boliun 
and  Leigh,  nine  miles.  There  arc  also  railroads  from  bit. 
Helen's  to  Runcorn  Gap.  twelve  miles  long;  and  from 
Manchester  to  Bolton,  ten  miles  loni^. 

An  act  wos  pas>ed  in  1826  for  a railway  from  Manchexrer 
to  Oldham,  but  we  believe  the  undertaking  ^iled.  The 
following  railroads  are  in  course  of  construciiun:  - Holton 
to  Preston,  twenty  miles  long ; Preston  to  Lancaster, 
twenty  miles  and  a quarter.  Preston,  by  Kirkhatn  and 
ihiulton  to  the  new  harbour  forming  at  Inc  mouth  of  the 
Wyre,  nineteen  miles  and  a half  long;  Manchester  lo  Leeds 
by  Middleton,  Roclidalo,  and  Todmordon,  sixty  miles  and  a 
half  long ; Manchester  to  Sheffield  bv  Ashton-under-Lync, 
forty  miles  long ; and  Manchester  to  tlirmijigham,  seventy- 
two  miles  and  a quarter  long.  It  has  been  contemplated  to 
continue  tho  railway  communication  northward  fVum  Lan- 
cu.sler  lo  Carlisle  ana  Glasgow. 

Of  eoach-road*  the  following  are  the  fffincipal the  Port 
Patrick,  Carlisle,  and  Mancuestcr  mail  road  enters  the 
county  at  Stockport,  and  runs  by  Manchester,  Chorlcy, 
Preston,  Garstang,  and  Lancaster  into  Westmureiand.  The 
Liverpool  road  enters  the  county  at  Warrington,  and  runs 
by  Prescot  to  Liverpool,  from  which  place  a road  runs  to 
Preston,  w here  it  joins  the  high-road  lo  Carlisle.  The  roach- 
road  from  Mancbc’^lcr  to  Liverpool  joins  the  London  and 
Liverpool  riiwl  at  Warrington.  A road  from  Manchester 
runs  by  Middleton  and  Rochdale  lo  Halifax  and  Lce<U  in 
Yorkshire:  another  by  Oldham  to  Huddersfield,  and  so  to 
l^lr;  and  another  northward  by  Bury.  Husiiiigden,  and 
Clithcro,  into  the  mouniain  district  of  Yorkshire.  The 
other  rouds  are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed.  The  commu- 
nication by  the  coach-roads  from  Dmdon  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  nas  very  materially  diminiBhed  since  tlie  openimr 
of  the  railroads  along  that  line. 

AgricuUisre. — The  cliranie  of  Lancashire  is  mild  and 
raout.  The  high  hills  which  run  along  its  eastern  boun- 
dary shelter  it  from  the  cold  easterly  winds,  but  at  the 
same  time  arrest  the  clouds  which  cumo  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  produce  more  abundant  rains  than  in  other  more  east- 
crnjftTUi  of  Rngland. 

Toa  Riirkce  of  the  county  is  very  uneven  in  the  north- 
and  C<i''''crTl  jsvrta.  Near  the  coast  the  land  is  level, 
tuid  tho  soil  t’nn2':’’lK  of  a good  sand  over  a rocky  subsoil,  or 
a clay  marl,  which,  v/hen  inixotl  with  the  uptier  «>il,  renders 
it  CKlreiTK?!)  prod’ictivo,  i-perially  in  garuen  vegetables. 
Thcroaro  oc^Tirix'E  usets  of  pcat^iDoiK,  bat  few  very  stiff 


cold  cla>*s,  which  abound  in  many  other  parts  of  England, 
and  are  very  expensive  in  the  cultivation. 

From  the  moist  nature  of  the  climate  Lancashire  is  more 
productive  m grass  than  in  corn.  The  arable  land  is  well 
cultivate<l  wherever  sufficient  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  tenant  by  granting  a lease  for  a considerable  term. 
Many  of  the  firms  are  considerable,  and  were  formerlv 
occupied  as  domains  by  the  larger  proprietors.  Several 
still  retain  the  lunneof  Hall  or  Mani>r  Furm,  but  the  sub- 
division of  property  has  given  rise  to  very  small  occupa- 
tions, which  are  cultiTatod  like  large  gardens,  and  are  very 
productive,  especially  the  sandy  loams,  where  excellent  crops 
of  potatoes  are  raised.  The  course  of  lillugo  has  improved 
of  late  years  in  tho  loiter  farms ; but  it  was  far  from  being 
good  when  the  Asmculiurol  Sur>ey  of  the  county  was  pub- 
lished in  179  j.  The  more  fertile  the  soil  the  worse  was  the 
cultivation  of  it,  cron  after  crop  being  taken  without  much 
attention  being  pain  to  inanuriTig  or  cleaning  the  land. 
Oats  have  always  been  a favourite  crop,  jiartly  from  their 
suiting  a moist  climate,  and  from  their  forming  a consider- 
able part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitanis  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  coiuity.  Wheat  is  sown  wliere  the 
laud  is  favourable  to  it,  as  ^loiig  the  shore  north  of  L:incaster, 
ill  the  Fylde,  and  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county. 

Potal<x‘s  Were  early  cultivated  in  the  fields  in  I^ini  ashirc, 
and  they  retain  (heir  celebrity  when  raised  in  (he  lighter 
soils,  and  when  not  over-manured.  The  land  which  is  broken 
up  from  grass  produce*  the  best  flavoured  potatoes  without 
any  additional  manure ; but  when  they  arc  raised  to  feed 
cattle  the  dung  is  not  spari^l,  and  very  great  crops  aru 
obtained.  Karly  potatxm  arc  sometimes  raised,  with  a crop 
of  turnips  after  them  the  same  year;  then  follows  wheat  or 
barley,  and  grass  secils.  If  the  turnips  arc  drawn  off  tho 
land  the  next  crop  must  be  manured,  or  else  the  soil  will 
be  much  im|>overis1ied.  Suiuelimes  two  crops  uf  early 
potatoes  are  rai>ed  in  one  year;  the  second  is  taken  up  in 
November,  and  immediately  cut  up  into  sets,  which  are 
preserved  in  chaff  or  sawdust,  in  wliirn  they  shoot  early  in  the 
ensuing  year.  They  are  then  planted  out,  aud  secured  from 
frost  by  throwing  litter  over  (he  beds  when  they  first  eomu 
up.  Another  method  is  to  cut  the  sets, and  put  them  ou  a 
' room  floor,  wlicto  a strong  current  uf  air  can  be  introduced 
Hi  pleasure;  they  are  laulverv  thin,  and  covered  with  saw- 
dust or  chaff,  about  tWo  inc^n^s  deep.  There  they  .shoot, 
and  the  air  being  let  in  when  there  is  no  fVost,  the  bho^s 
get  stroni^.  When  they  arc  an  inch  and  a half  long  the 
covering  is  lightly  reinmud  tu.  give  access  to  the  light. 
They  remain  growing  till  the  time  arrives  for  planting, 
when  they  arc  planted  out  carefuUv,  and  soon  t>egiu  to 
throw  out  stems  and  leavea.  Tliey  tben  bear  slight  frosts 
without  much  iqjur)'.  The  earliest  potato  ia  oallod  the 
Superfine  White  Kidney.  Several  crops  of  ihia  potato 
may  be  raised  one  after  another  in  (he  sanu  year  by  great 
attention  to  forwarding  the  sets  and  planting  tbem  out 
carefully ; and  wliere  tbeic  u a deraaod  for  young  potaloe.s 
the  profit  is  very  great. 

Meadows  ami  |Mulures  are  tnueh  motro  oonroon  in  Lan- 
cashire than  arable  fields.  Even  the  extent  of  graaa  which  is 
kept  for  the  piirpusi^  ufbleftching  linen  uo  >a  veryooasiderabic, 
espociall)  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  Manchoster.  Bolton,  and 
other  manufacturing  towns.  Wliile  in  other  jiarUi  of  Eng- 
land meadows  ami  pastures  are  broken  up  and  converted 
into  arable  fields,  m Lancashire  tho  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
many  fertile  arable  fields  have  been  laid  down  to  permanent 
grass.  There  is  a great  inducement  to  du  thi%  fur  the  liest 
meadow  gra^^s  and  the  white  clover  seem  lo  find  a pecu- 
liarly favourable  soil  in  the  best  loams  of  Lancashire ; and 
by  simplv  marling  the  land  wliite  clover  springs  up  natu- 
rally. I'he  demand  fur  hay  has  caused  gnat  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  making  ann  securing  of  it,  and  extensive 
hay-bams  which  admit  the  air  freely  have  been  erected  in 
many  places. 

In  feeding  cattle  or  cows  for  the  dairy  a good  pasture 
will  kcH.>p  one  head  per  acre  during  the  summer,  but  there 
are  many  of  which  two  or  three  acres  arc  required  to  main- 
tain a mill'll  cow. 

Sheep  aru  not  abundant  in  proportion  lo  rows;  and  Uiere 
is  not  that  attention  paid  to  tho  breed  of  this  usefiil  animal 
which  it  deserves  ; the  breeds  commonly  met  with  are  the 
black-faced  and  the  Clicviot.  Tho  improved  Leicester  has 
gained  a ftmtiiig,  and  wdl  iml  s<H>n  low  it. 

Tlie  original  breed  of  oxen  in  Lancashire  was  one  of  the 
best  in  England  until  it  wai;  surpassed  bv  the  Leicesiershiro. 
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w\»ich  is  only  the  same  blood  improved  by  careful  selection. 
The  animals  of  this  breed  have  a great  aptitude  to  fatten, 
and  i>oiuc  of  tho  cows  are  good  milkers;  but  tho  farmers 
and  dairymen  arc  so  careless,  (hat  if  a cow  or  an  ox  hus  a 
goof!  itppearancc  in  the  market,  (he  pedigree  is  never  in- 
(|uired  into.  Mdk  is  a very  important  article  of  fiKid 
in  u populous  district,  where  it  can  bo  sold  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow;  and  the  profit  of  a dairy  is  never  so  great 
as  where  new  milk  can  lai  thus  disposed  of.  Where 
the  population  is  thinner,  or  the  distance  from  towns  U 
too  great  to  carry  new  milk  for  sale,  butter  an*i  cheeso 
must  b«  made.  A great  quantity  of  both  is  pnxluced  in 
Lancashire,  and  of  a very  quod  quality.  Tlie  rhoese  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Cheshire,  and,  when  carefully  made,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  it.  Tlie  cheeso  from  some  particular 
spots,  as  near  Leigh.  Newborough,  &c.,  is  thought  to  be 
superior  (o  the  Chubhire.  There  is  no  colouring  whatever 
pul  into  this  cheese:  but  inferior  kimls  are  frequently 
culonrcxl  to  make  them  pass  for  Cheshire.  The  quantity  of 
eliL'ese  made  from  one  cow  between  April  and  Ncfvcuibor  is 
about  360 lbs.  Mr.  Boys,  in  the  ‘Agricultural  Survey,’  has 
given  an  account  of  a cow  of  the  l^ncashiro  breed  which 
gave  IGlbs.  of  butter,  each  of  I8ounces,or  ISlhs.  avoinlu- 
poisc  in  one  week.  She  had  had  five  calves,  and  was  eight 
years  old.  The  progeny  of  this  i-ow,  which  was  of  the  Lan- 
cashire long  horned  breed,  kept  up  her  reputation  ; but  no 
trouble  was  taken  to  uhiain  a pure  breed  from  her.  In  1705, 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Slonyhurst  near  Clithero, 
tlie  cows  were  kept  in  stalls  and  fed  with  builed  food,  os  is 
the  case  in  Flanders.  Weeds,  nettles  and  docks  were  col- 
lected and  boiled  with  more  succulent  vegetables.  Thus 
nearly  half  a century  ago,  an  example  was  given  of  the 
Flemish  mo<le  of  feeding  euws.  wiihuul  its  having  been  fol- 
lowed in  a single  instance;  and  yet  it  is  noticed  with  appro- 
bation. This  proves  how  difficult  it  is  to  aller  old  customs 
in  husbandry. 

Many  useful  Iwr-es  arc  bred  in  I..ancnshiro,  for  which 
there  is  a great  demand  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  They 
arc  chiefly  cart-honK;s  of  n hardy  active  sort;  and,  with  a 
little  attention,  the  rearing  of  them  is  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  They  are  worked  gently  when  two  years  old,  and 
b<Kin  earn  their  keep;  at  five  years  old  they  bring  a high 
price,  if  they  have  a gwxl  shape,  and  work  well.  The  rich 
pastures  make  them  grow  to  a large  hizo.  and  look  slcok 
when  brought  to  a fair.  There  is  nothing  )jcculiar  in  the 
breed  of  swine.  A great  deal  of  pork  and  tiacon  is  imjiorted 
fi'um  Ireland. 

Divisiwa,  Toms,  The  county  of  Ijiiicuster  i.s  di- 


vided  into  six  hundreds,  < 

is  follows : 
Silunlion. 

Ahm  in  Acr>'». 

IN>p.  l«3l. 

Amounderness 

w. 

145,119 

69,987 

Blackburn  . 

E. 

175.590 

168,057 

lA.'vlaml  . 
lAinsdalc  (inrluding  the 

Central 

79,990 

48,338 

Borough  of  Wncastcr) 
Salford  (including  the 

N. 

266,970 

56,726 

Town  of  Manchester) 
West  Derby  (including 
the  Boroughs  of  Liver- 

S.E. 

214,870 

6)2,414 

pool  anil  Wigan) 
Militia  under  training  . 

S.W. 

234,730 

1,117,260 

380,078 

1,254 

1,336,854 

Tho  hundred  of  Lonsdale  is  distinguished  as  Lonsdale 
north  of  the  Sands  (including  the  district  of  Furness). 
1.37, 49U  acres  (ptmulatiou  in  1831,  24,311),  and  Lonsdale 
south  of  the  Samis,  129,480  acres  (pop.  in  1831,  32,415). 
The  hundred  of  Blackburn  is  also  divided:  the  higher  di- 
vision has  an  area  of  91.71U  acres  (pop.  in  1831,  8-1,072); 
the  lower  division  has  an  area  of  83,880  acres  (pop.  in  IS-lT 
83.0H5). 

Tlio  county  contains  the  borough,  market,  and  .seaport 
towns  of  Lancaster  (pop.  of  borough  in  1831, 12,6 13)  and  Li- 
verpool (pop.  of  borough  in  1831,  189,242),  the  antienl 
borough  niKt  market  (owns  of  Chihcru  (pop.  of  borough  in 
1831,  5213),  Preston  (pop.  of  bonmgh  in  1831,  33.1  l'2),and 
W igan  (fwp.  of  borou  gh  in  1 83 1 . 2 0.7  7 4 ).  t he  decayed  and  now 
disfratirni>,«l  Ixjroughof  Newton,  the  nuirket-towns  of  A.sh 
ton-uudor-L)uo  (|»op.  of  paribh  in  1831,  33,597),  Blackburn 
(}w>p.  of  (he  township  and  borough  27,091),  Bulton-in-the- 
Moors  (pop.  of  Great  and  LitUe  Bolton  and  Haulgh  towji- 
ahips,  forming  the  pailiamentary  borough,  ls3l,  42,395), 


; Burnley,  Bury  (pop.  of  townships  -of  Bii^*  and  Elton  in  I 

1831.  19.140),  Carlmcl,  Chorley  (pup-  in  1831,  9282),  I 

Colne.  Dalton,  Garstang,  Hawksheail.Haslingden,  Hornby, 
Kirkham,  Leigh,  Mancliesler  (pop.  of  township  in  1831, 
142.U26,  or.  imdudjng  Salford  township,  182,812),  Middle- 
ton,  Oldham  (p<»p.  of  parliumeniary  borough  in  1831, 
50,513),  Orraskirk,  Poulion,  Prescot,  Rochdale  (pop.  of 
parliamentary  Iwrough  in  183),  20,156),  Todiuurdun.  Ul- 
verstone,  and  Warrington  (pop.  of  parliamentary  burrmeh  in  | 
1 8.11, 18.164).  Ashion-under-Lyne, Blackburn. Bolton. Bury, 
Manchester,  Oldham,  Rochilalo,  Salford  (a  suburb  of  Man 
Chester)  and  Warrington,  were  made  by  the  Reform  Act 
parliamentary  boroughs.  Some  of  these,  with  one  or  two 
other  places  in  the  county,  are  described  elsewhere  [Asu-  j 
ton-ondkr-Lynk  ; Asht«n-in  Mackerkiki.d;  AtueRtox;  | 
Bl.vckhihn;  Blackpool;  Bolton;  Buhnlev:  Biry  ; 
Choui.kv;Clithero;Liverpooi.;  Manchbster;Oldii.\m  ; 
Preston  ; ILjchdalb  ; Salford;  Warrington  ; Wigan], 

Of  iho  others  an  account  is  subjoined. 

I.ancaster  is  in  the  hundred  of  l»n*dale,  in  the  part  s^ulli 
of  the  Sands,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Loync.  or 
Lunc,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  249  miles  from  Luidon. 
through  Leicester,  Derby,  Stockport,  Manchester,  and 
Preston.  It  is  supposed,  from  the  Roman  antiquities  dis- 
covered, and  from  the  termination  of  the  name,  * caster,* 
to  have  been  a Roman  htalion.  Camden  will  have  it 
to  bo  the  Ixuigovicus  of  the  Nolilia,  and  others  the  Ad 
Alaunam  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  It  is  sup)Hv$e(l  (a 
have  been  dismantled  by  the  Piets  after  the  dopa.riurc  of 
the  Romans,  but  rcstorctl  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  North- 
umbria, under  whom  it  first  gave  name  to  the  shire.  The 
casllc  was  enlarged,  and  the  town,  which  hafl  previously 
re<  eived  a charter  from  King  John,  wa.s  favoured  with  addi- 
tional privileges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  conferred 
tho  duchy  of  l.nncas(er  on  his  son  John  of  Ghent  or  Gaunt, 
in  whose  favour  the  county  was  made  a palatine  county. 

The  town  suffered  severely  in  the  War  of  the  Raises,  and 
was  again  th»*  scctie  of  sontest  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. 

Tho  parish  of  I.,ancaster  reaches  into  .\mounderneSA  hun- 
dred, ami  comprelieuds  an  area  of  66.100  acfes.  or^abovo 
103  square  miles,  with  a population  of  23,617.  Tlic  nmni- 
ci)uii  borough  of  Lancaster  comprehends  1240  acres,  and 
had  in  18.11  a populatiunof  12,613.  Considerable  additions 
were  made  by  the  Boundary  .\ct  for  the  purposes  of  par- 
liamentary* representation.  The  town  stands  on  the  slope 
of  nn  eminence  rising  from  the  river.  I’hc  summit  of  tho 
eminence  is  crowned  by  the  towers  of  the  ea.slle,  a spacious 
cilifictv  comprehending  a large  court-yard,  some  smalTer 
yards,  and  several  differently-snai>cd  towers:  it  is  now  fitted 
up  at  a vast  expen.-«  as  a county  gaol  and  court-house. 

The  large  s<|uare  keep  is  very  antient  and  prodigiously  I 
strong:  the  gateway,  defended  by  two  semi-oclangular  pro-  ' 
jecting  towers,  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Tlie 
shire  hall  and  county-courts  arc  modern.  The  streets  of 
the  town  arc  for  the  most  part  narrow ; the  houses  arc  built 
of  freestone,  which  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
coverud  with  slate.  The  church  is  on  the  same  eminence 
with  the  castle:  it  is  very  spacious,  and  contains  some  few 
specimens  of  screen-work ; the  tower  is  of  romlern  erection. 

Ill  the  churchyard  is  the  shaft  of  a Danish  cross  with  Ru- 
nic characters.  There  are  two  cha|x:Is-of-ease  and  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  .arc  assembly-rooms,  a 
theatre,  and  public  baths.  A handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  Lune,  al  the  norlh-eastem  extremity  of  the  town,  con- 
nects it  with  tho  suburb  of  Skerton.  There  are  several 
almshouses,  and  in  tho  neiglibourhotid  of  the  town  is  the 
county  lunatic  asylum. 

The  |Hirl  of  Lancaster  formerly  had  a considerable  share 
of  the  West  India  trade,  which  is  now  in  a great  degree 
tran.sferre4l  to  Liverpool : hut  it  still  possesses  a portion  of 
the  American,  Russian,  and  a latge  ami  incrca.sing  coa.sting 
trade.  Tlic  number  of  vcs^cU  which  entered  tho  port,  which 
includes  Preston,  in  1832  was  580  (33  of  them  fmm  foreign 
parts),  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  38.2ti7.  The  cotton 
manufacture  has  Wen  within  the  last  few  years  introduceil 
into  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  assizes  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county  aro 
held  at  l.,ancastcr.  Tho  council  of  the  borough  consists,  under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  of  a mayor,  8 aldermen,  ami 
18  councillors:  the  town  was  divided  by  the  same  act  into 
three  wards.  The  living  is  a vicorage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Hichinoml,  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  annual  value 
of  1709/.,  with  a glebe-house.  The  perpetual  curacies  of 
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St.  Anno  and  St.  John  (the  two  chapcU*of-casc)  p.rc  re- 
spectively of  tlie  clear  annual  value  of  Hi;/,  and  203/. 

There  Were  in  (he  borough,  in  IS33,  one  infant  school 
with  100  children ; a grammar  school,  partly  supported  by 
the  corporation,  (with  61  children;  a I^ncasterian  school, 
with  I9B  diililren  ; a Quakers’ school,  purt4' endovred.  with 
.31)  children ; and  eight  other  day-schooU,  with  2)6  children ; 
two  national  and  one  other  day  and  Sunday  schools,  witli  603 
children  on  a week  day  and  30  more  on  Sunday ; and  four 
Sunday  K’hools,  with  H75  children.  From  two  hoarding- 
si’hooU  and  one  Roman  Catholic  day  and  Sunday  school  no 
returns  were  made. 

The  n mainder  of  the  parish  is  divided  into  eleven  town- 
ships and  6vc  chapelries.  The  chapclries  are  all  in  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Lancaster.  Tliero  are  several  schools, 
tanue  of  them  endowed,  in  these  townships. 

Cartmel  is  locally  in  the  limits  uu  have  ussigne<l  to  the 
district  uf  Furness,  hut  is  said  not  to  be  ‘ within  the  liberties 
of  Furtiess.'  It  H 14  miles  from  Lancaster  across  the 
Sand'‘.  The  parish  contains  22,960  acres,  and  had,  in 
JB.71.  a population  of  4802.  It  is  subdivided  into  seven 
tuwn.'.hips  or  chapelries.  The  town  is  in  tbo  townships  of 
Lower  Allilbwailc  and  Upper  Hulker,  in  a narrow  well- 
wucMlcd  vale  w’atercd  by  a small  stream,  and  overhung  on 
llm  east  by  the  liigh  ridge  of  Hampsfield  Kell.  The  streets 
arc  narrow  and  irregular;  the  houses  arc  chiefly  built  of 
stone.  The  church,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a priory  of 
the  regular  canons  of  St.  Aueustine,  founded  A.n.  1 1H8.  by 
William  Marcschal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  purchased  at : 
the  disftulution  by  the  inhabitants,  and  aflcrwanls  made 
parochial.  Il  is  large  cross  church  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  .a  central  lower,  a ch^-ir  with  richly  ornamented  ; 
stalls,  and  a fine  east  window.  The  nave  is  more  modern 
than  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  populaiton  of  the  town- 1 
ski]>s  in  which  tho  town  stands  was,  in  1831,  19.13.  Thero  j 
are  coiton-milU  at  Upper  Holkcr.  but  little  trade  is  carried  ; 
on:  the  market  is  on  Tuesday.  Tlicre is  a mcdirnml  spring  ; 
of  some  repute  about  three  miles  from  tho  town.  The  : 
living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeacynrv  of  Rich-  ! 
mond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  I 
11.1/,  There  were  in  the  whole  narish,  in  1833,  four  cn-  I 
dowe<l  day-schools  with  IIS  children;  three  national! 
schools,  with  147  children ; ton  other  day-schools,  with  213  j 
children;  two  boarding-schotds,  with  21  children;  and! 
seven  Sunday-schools,  with  337  to  347  children ; beside  which  ' 
two  of  the  national  schools  were  Sunday-schools  also,  and  | 
had  131  children.  I 

Near  Cartmel  is  Holkcr  Hall,  one  of  the  scats  of  the  | 
Eurl  of  Burlington. 

0)lne  is  in  tho  higher  division  of  tho  hundred  of  Black- 
hum.  32  miles  north  of  Manchester,  and  218  from  London. 
It  is  in  the  parish  of  Whallcy,  and  near  the  border  of| 
Yorkshire.  The  chapelry  of  ^Ine  contains  8050  acres,  ; 
and  had.  in  I&31,  a population  of  8080.  The  town  is  situ-  : 
atc'>  on  a dry  and  elevated  ridge  near  the  river  Caldc^.  ^ 
Tlic  chapel  is  on  aniienl  building  repaired  or  rebuilt  about  I 
the  time  of  Henry  VII. : on  three  sides  of  tho  choir  are  | 
portions  of  an  old  and  elegantly  carved  wooden  screen,  i 
An  antient  manor-house  of  the  Lacies  in  this  town  was  j 
lately  used  as  a workhouse.  The  chief  manufacture  uf  the  , 

tbee  is  that  of  cotton:  the  market  is  on  Wednesilay.  The  : 
4«<Lh  and  Liverpool  canal  passes  near  tho  town.  Tl>o 
neighbourhood  yields  slate,  coal,  lime,  and  freestone.  The 
living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
cese of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  179/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  ore  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
Tlio  chapelry  contained,  in  1833,  two  partially  endowed 
M'hools,  with  82  children ; and  ten  other  day-schools,  with 
302  children;  and  eight  Sunday-schools,  with  1540  chil- 
dren. 

Dalton  in  Furncas  is  25  miles  from  Lancaster  across  the 
Sand.s.  The  whole  parish  contains  16,210  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  2697  ; but  Dalton  township,  one  of 
the  three  into  which  tho  parish  is  divided,  contains  770 
acres  and  759  inhabilanU.  Tliis  town  tlourislie<l  at  an 
early  period  through  the  neighbourhood  and  favour  of  the 
abbey  uf  Furness,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  its 
consequence  diminished.  The  town  eonsi^its  of  a principal 
street  terminating  on  the  west  in  a spacious  market-place. 
The  church  is  a small  neat  building  <>f  ciinsiderablc  anti- 
quity. There  is  a square  lower  on  ii  rocky  eminence  west 
of  the  town,  the  remains  of  a costlc  probably  built  by  the 
monks  of  Furness  to  gtiard  the  northern  approach  to  the 


abbey.  This  building  U now  appropriated  to  the  courts 
leel  and  baron  of  the  manor  and  liberty  of  Furne.ss.  Tho 
market  is  on  Salurtlay:  the  chief  trade  carriwl  on  is  malt- 
ing; and  there  are  some  iron-works  m-ar  the  town.  The 
living  is  a vicarage,  in  tho  archdeaconry  of  Richmond 
and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  113/.. 
with  a glebe-house.  There  were  in  tho  township,  in 
1833,  two  dame-schools,  with  26  children;  two  ondowerl 
day-schools,  with  189  children;  ten  other  day-schools,  with 
189  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  196  children. 

Garsiang  is  in  A moundemuss  hundred,  on  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  Wyre,  and  on  the  road  from  Preston  to  I..un- 
caster,  229  miles  from  London  and  1 1 from  Lancaster.  The 
parish  contains  2C.58U  acres,  with  a |>opuIation  in  1831  of 
6927;  the  township  of  Garstang  contains  500  acres,  with  a 
pop.  of  929.  It  is  a poor  town,  though  somewhat  improve*! 
of  late.  Tile  church  is  at  what  is  tenm,*d  Gaijtang  Church 
town,  about  a mile  from  the  town  itself.  The  town-hnll,  a 
dwayed  building,  was  rebuilt  about  ninety  ycaraiiincc.  The 
marl<et  is  on  Thursilay,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 
The  Lancaster  Canal  crosses  tho  Wyre  by  an  aqueduct  closo 
to  the  town.  Tlicrc  are  .■‘omo  cotton  factories  and  a calico 
printing  establishment  in  the  neighbourhood.  Gurslang 
was  incorpornied  by  charter  of  Charles  II, ; the  corporation, 
consisting  of  a bailifT  ami  seven  capital  burgesses,  was  left 
untouched  by  the  Municipal  Refortn  Act.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  iu  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of 
Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  282/.,  with  a glcbc- 
housc.  There  were  in  the  township  in  1833,  ono  dumo- 
school,  with  5 children;  a grammar-school  with  a small 
endowment,  with  55  children ; an  endowed  school  for  Roman 
Catholics,  with  30  children  on  the  endowment,  and  35 
others  : and  two  other  day-schools,  with  about  40  children ; 
and  four  Sunday-schools  with  328  children. 

Hawkshead  U in  Furness,  near  the  head  of  the  small  lukc 
EasthwaiCc  Water,  on  a brook  flowing  into  the  lake:  it  is 
267  miles  from  London  and  27  from  Lancaster  by  Cartmel. 
The  parish  contains  22,220  acres,  with  a pop.  in  1831  of 
2060  : the  township  of  llnwksliead  (one  of  four  into  which 
the  parish  is  divideil)  contains  6700  acies,  with  a population 
of  797.  There  is  uo  manufacture  in  the  town,  but  the  weekly 
market  (on  Monday)  is  considerable,  the  town  being  the 
centre  of  business  for  Furne-s  Fells.  There  are  four  yearly 
fairs.  There  is  a neat  town-house;  and  near  tho  town  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  building  in  w hicli  one  ur  more  monks, 
representatives  of  tho  abl>ot  of  Furness,  jierformed  divjijo 
service,  and  in  which  the  abbot’s  liailifTe.xercised  temiKiral 
jurisdiction.  Tho  church  is  an  antient  building  repaired 
and  modernized  by  Snndys,  Archbishop  of  Y’ork,  a native  of 
this  town,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  HichrooncT  and 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 1 0/.  with  a 
glcbo-house.  There  were  in  the  township  in  183.1,  a gram- 
raar-school,  founded  by  Archbishop  Sandys,  with  20  boys; 
three  other  day-schools  with  87  children,  and  a Sunday- 
school  with  IIU  children. 

Tlierc  arc  iron-works  and  slate  quarries  in  the  mountain^ 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

HasUngdon  is  in  the  lower  division  ofBlackhum  hundred, 
18  miles  from  Manchester  and  204  from  London.  It  is  iu 
Wliallcy  parish,  and  constitutes  a chapelry  containing  4420 
acres,  witu  a population  in  1831  of  7776.  The  older  part  of 
tho  town  Is  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  on  which  (he  church, 
a neat  substantial  edtlTbe,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  uf  tho 
lost  century,  stands.  The  introduction  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture has  led  to  tho  enlargement  and  improvementof  the 
town : a new  mjuare  and  many  now  builuings  have  been 
erected  in  tho  present  century,  cliiefly  at  the  base  of  the 
hill.  The  woollen  manufacture,  formerly  the  staple  of  tho 
town,  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent:  but  the  chief  ma- 
nufacture is  that  of  cotton.  The  market  is  on  Saturday; 
j and  there  are  several  yearly  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
I horses.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  and 
arohdeaconiy  of  (tester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  176/., 
with  a glebe-house.  There  are  several  dissenting  places  of 
worship.  There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  township,  one  school 
I witli  a small  endowment,  with  48  children ; nine  otlmr  day- 
schools,  with  310  children  ; and  six  Sunday-schools,  with 
1736  children. 

Hornby  is  in  I..on.sdalo  hundred,  south  of  the  Sands,  9 
miles  north-ca-^t  of  Lancaster,  and  in  the  parish  of  Melling ; 
tho  chapelry  of  Hornbv  contains  2290  acres,  with  a popula- 
! tion  in  1831  of  381:  the  population  had  decreased  m th^ 
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pm^cding  tei)  years  owing  to  farnilics  removing  to  tbc  ma- 
nufacturing distrirti.  The  town  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Weaning,  near  its  junction  with  the  Lunu.  Hornby 
Castle,  near  the  town,  the  antiunt  scat  of  the  Stanleys, 
Barons  Montea^le,  is  now  fitted  up  as  a modern  mansion. 
In  tho  neighbourhood  are  some  remains  of  a fort  ascribed 
to  tbc  Saxons,  and  of  an  aniient  religious  house.  Tho 
chapel  is  a neat  building  with  an  octagonal  towur.  Tho 
market,  held  every  alternate  Tuesday,  is  well  attended ; it  is 
chiefly  for  cattle:  there  is  a yearly  fair.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  dio- 
cese of  Chester,  of  tbc  clear  yearly  value  of  92/.  There 
were  in  tho  chapelry  in  ltt33,  two  day-Hchouls,  wi^h  44 
children,  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  4b  children. 

Kirkham  is  iatlie  hundred  of  Ammindeniess,  4U  miles 
from  Manche.<Mor  and  226  from  London.  It  is  about  8 
miles  west  of  Preston,  and  about  3 from  the  north  bank  of 
the  mstuary  of  the  Ribble.  The  parish  contains  41,860 
acres,  with  a |H)pulalion  in  1631  of  11,630:  it  is  divided 
into  seventeen  iownsbi|>s  or  chapelries;  the  township  of 
Kirkham  contains  860  acres,  with  a population  of  2469 : the 
population  of  the  township  had  materially  decreased  lie* 
tween  1821  and  1831.  Tiio  town  is  small,  but  the  houses 
are  tolerably  good.  TIiu  church  was  rebuilt  in  1622,  but 
the  antient  tower  ofl^onnan  architecture  remoms.  Iliure 
are  two  or  three  Dissenting  or  Catholic  places  of  worship. 
Tho  chief  inunufacturu  of  the  town  is  cotton ; but  tiome  sail- 
cloth, sacking,  and  cordage,  formerly  tlie  staple  of  the  place, 
are  made,  tno  market  is  on  Tuesday,  aiui  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs.  Tlic  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  archdeacunry 
of  Richimmd  and  di'jce.'U)  of  Chcsler,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  921/..  with  a glebe-!iuu»e.  There  were  io  the  town- 
ship in  1833,  six  duine  schouls.  with  104  children;  five  en- 
dowed schools  (one  of  them  a well  endowed  grainmar-bclioul, 
two  of  them  Caiholic),  with  216  scholars;  and  five  other 
day  schools,  with  166  children ; and  five  Sunday-schuuU 
(one  endowed),  with  443  children. 

Leigh  is  in  the  hunilrefl  of  West  Derby,  19r|  miles  from 
I^ndoii.on  the  road  fiom  Newton  to  Bolton.  The  parish  com- 
prehiMids  on  urea  of  1 1,820  acres,  witli  a populutiun  in  1831 
of  20,063.  It  is  subdu  ided  hitu  the  six  townshiUb  of  Astlcy 
or  Astlcigh  (East  Leigh)  (populaliou  1832);  Atnvrton  (pop. 
4)81);  &>«lford  (nop.  3087);  Punnington  (pup.  3165); 
Tyidc-slev  with  Shaxerly  (|Kjp.  6038);  and  West  Leigh  (pop. 
2780).  ‘The  townspeople  are  engaged  in  ilie  manufacture 
of  cambrics  and  ruslian)>.  There  are  coltierios  and  stone 
quarries  in  llie  parish.  The  district  round  the  town  is  oc- 
ciipietl  by  dairy  farms,  and  is  famous  fur  cheese.  Laigb 
cummunicates  w ith  Manchester  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water’s  Canal,  and  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  oy 
a branch  canal  to  Wigan.  A railway  from  ^Itou  by  this 
town  communicates  vriili  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
R.nilway.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  263/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  Atherton  ami  Astley  tuwnshi|>s  constitute 
distinct  chapelries.  Tborc  were  in  the  six  townships  m 
IH33.  six  intant  or  dame  schools,  with  162  cliildren  ; two 
partially  endowed  day-schools,  with  90  scholars;  twenty- 
six  other  day-schools,  with  923  scholars;  and  eighteen 
Sumlay-schoolsi  with  39.10  scholars. 

Middlolpn  is  in  .Salford  hundred,  miles  north  by  cast 
of  Manchester,  and  192^  from  Loudon,  near  the  river  Irk 
which  Hows  mio  tlic  Irwull.  The* parish  contains  11,610 
acres,  with  a population  in  1831  of  14,379  : it  is  divided  into 
eight  townships  or  cha|>elries;  Middleton  township  contains 
l8(iU  acres  with  a (lopulation  of  G903.  This  town  owes  its 
pruspenty  to  tho  cotton  manufacluro,  which  is  carriotl  on  in 
Its  diftereiU  branches.  A charter  for  a market  wus  granted 
in  1791 : it  is  held  on  Friday.  A market-house  with 
shambles,  also  warehouses  fur  general  merchandise,  were 
erected  by  Lord  Sufiield,  loitl  of  the  manor.  Coals  are  dug 
■ :i  the  parish.  The  church  is  an  untieut  building,  with  a 
caived  w-Teen  dividing  the  chancel  from  Ihecbuir,  There 
are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  of  tho 
clear  yearly  value  of  |070/.,  with  a glebe-house.  There 
were  in  18.13  in  the  township,  a graniniar-scliuol,  founded 
uiid  endowed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Nowell,  deuu  of  St.  Paul's, 
Liiidon,  with  about  100  children ; ascbuol  with  33  children, 
partly  supported  by  Lonl  Suthelil;  and  thirteen  oilier  day- 
schools,  vviih  391  children;  and  otio  boar<ling-schoul,  with 
fnmi  60  to  60  ehildron  ; uUo  ten  Sunday-schools,  with  2644 
cliddreii. 


Newton  U in  West  Derby  hundred,  locally  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  but  not  on  the  roM  between 
thuao  towna,  193  miles  from  London,  through  Warrington. 
Newton  i.s  a chapelry  in  Winwick  parish,  and  contains  3070 
acres,  with  a population  in  1831  of  2139.  The  place  con- 
sists chiutly  of  one  street ; it  has  an  antient  court-house, 
now  used  {or  a school.  'Hiero  is  a market-cross,  tbuugh 
the  market  has  been  lung  discontinued.  Newton  was  a 
borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  (wo  members  to 
|iarliaiuent  from  1 Elizabeth,  till  it  was  disfiwiichised  by 
tho  Reform  Act.  The  chapel  is  a comparatively  modern 
building.  Tho  living  b a perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clour 
Yearly  value  of  114/.,  in  the  arcbdeuoonry  and  diocese  of 
Cliesler.  There  were  in  1833  one  endowed  school,  with  84 
children,  three  other  day-sbouls,  with  219  children;  and 
two  Sunday-scbouls,  with  277  children. 

Ormskirk  is  in  West  Derby  hundred,  13  miles  north  by 
east  of  Liverpool  and  219  fri>m  London,  llie  |uri>h  coii- 
taiiis31,169  acres,  with  a {xipuUtion  in  1631  of  14.u63,und 
is  divided  into  seven  townshqi^  or  chapelries : the  township 
of  Ormskirk  contains  69U  acres,  with  a |>opulatioii  of  426). 
The  town  consists  of  four  principal  streeti^  which  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  church  it  mostly  modern, 
with  a few  {lorlioiis  of  lale  perpendicular  character:  it  has 
a large  western  lower  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  another 
tower  and  spire  at  the  U€»t  end  of  the  soutli  aisle.  This 
church  r:--maiiis  the  burial-place  uf  the  earls  of  IX>rby 
Cotton  and  liiiun  thread,  silks,  hats,  and  rope,  are  manufac- 
tured here,  but  not  extensively.  There  are  a weekly  market 
and  two  yearly  fairs.  Coals  are  dug  m (be  parish ; and  a 
quantity  of  carrots  ami  early  potatoes  are  ^owu  fur  the 
supply  of  Livei'iKK)!.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  tlic  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
367/..  with  a glebe- lioU!»e.  There  were  in  1833,  an  inraiit 
si'hooU  with  136  children;  an  endowed  grammar  schook 
w ith  children  ; and  one  endowed  day  and  Sundav  sclioul. 

with  106  children  daily,  and  144  children  in  addition  on 
Sundays. 

In  tne  parisli,  about  three  miles  east  uf  the  town,  u 
I.ral))um  House,  tho  seat  of  Lord  Skeimeriidale,  which  in 
the  civil  war  uf  Charles  1.  was  gallantly  defended  for  the 
king  by  Charlotlu  de  la  Treniuuilie,  rouiilcs*  of  Derby. 
The  house  was  well  calculated  for  defence,  standing  in  a 
bogey  Hat,  and  being  defended  by  a wall  six  feet  thick, 
strengthened  by  nine  towers,  on  each  uf  which  were 
mounted  six  pieces  of  ordnances  and  surrounded  by  a moat 
twenty-four  feel  broad.  Tlie  siege  was  raised,  but  the 
place  was  ultimately  surrendereil  by  the  king’s  order. 

I^lhom  township  contained  a ^pulatiou  of  3272  in  1831. 
There  are  in  the  township  an  endowed  school,  a cha^icl,  an 
almshouse,  and  a chalybeate  spring. 

Poullun  is  in  Amounderness  hundred,  16i^  miles  norlli- 
wesl  of  Preston  and  234  from  London.  Thu  pariah  con- 
tains 1.5.4UU  acres,  and  bad  in  183)  a population  of  4H82 ; 
it  IS  divided  into  five  townships ; that  of  Poulton  contains 
1169  acres,  with  a population  of  1026.  The  towm  is  about 
a mile  from  tho  oisluary  of  the  Wyro.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  the  last  century,  except  tbo  tower,  which  b uf  tlm 
tinio  uf  Charles  1.  There  are  throe  or  four  dissenting 
pluccv  of  worship.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond  end  diocese  of  Chesier,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  267/..  with  a glebe-house.  Thu  town  has 
neither  trade  nor  inanufuctui-es.  There  wxtc  in  the  town- 
ship in  1833  six  day-school?  witii  liiB  children,  and  (wo 
Sunday-schools  with  309  children.  Thu  enriovved  grammar- 
srliool  of  Hardborn  township  in  thi?  ^>arisli  is  free  to  the 
children  of  Poulton  township,  in  1833  it  had  140  children. 

Pru&uit  IS  in  West  Derby  hundred.  198  miles  from  Lou- 
don, and  8 from  Liverpool.  The  parish,  diviiled  into  fifteen 
townships  or  cha|ielries,  contains  34,920  acres,  with  a )K>pu- 
lation  in  1831  of  28.084.  The  township  uf  Prcscol  contains 
249  acres  ; pop.  6966.  There  are  extensive  collieries  in  the 
parish.  Aroonu  the  principal  manufiietures  of  the  town 
arc  those  of  small  files,  and  the  movements  and  other  ports 
of  watches,  also  coarse  earthenware,  especially  sugar-muuhls, 
siiil-clolh.  and  cottons.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  The  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  railway  passes  near  tlietuwti,  ami  (he 
ooach-road  between  those  towns  passes  through  it:  tliu  low  ii 
consists  principally  of  one  lung  street  along  this  road.  Tho 
church  is  aiiliont  and  large ; the  tower  and  spire  are  of  mo- 
dern crerlion.  There  are  several  dissenting  mccling-hoiUM?^. 
The  living  is  a vicarage  in  tbo  archdeaconry  and  uiucese  of 
Chester,  of  the  clear  ycaily  value  of  893/.,  with  a glebe- 
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houw.  Tliere  were  in  the  township  in  1833  one  cn«lowctl  j>erwns,tind  two  or  Uiree  iliwieiiting  raeeting-houfics.  Tliere 
school,  with  i5  scholars;  ten  other  tlay-!u?hooU  with  403  is  an  eiidowv<l  school  with  3d  scholars,  atul  several  national 
ai-holars;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  960  children.  and  other  day  and  Sunday  schools.  Padiham  (pop.  3529) 
Saint  Helen's  is  in  the  township  of  Wmdle,  in  the  clia*  has  also  considerable  cotton  manuracturies.  an  episcopai 
pelry  of  St.  Helen’s,  Prescot  parish.  The  township  contains  chapel,  two  dissenting  !iiecting-limise>,  one  endowed  thiy 
acres,  and  had,  in  183),  a poptdalion  of  6825.  The  and  Sunday  school,  and  several  other  schools.  The  clear 
town  has  risen  into  importance  of  late  years,  chietly  by  value  of  the  curacy  is  131/.  a year,  with  h «lolio-liou.ve. 
means  of  the  large  establishment  of  the  BniUh  Plute-glass  At  Old  and  New  Accrington  (joint  pop.  6283),  Higher  and 
(.;orapany  at  Ravenheail,  in  the  adjacent  township  of  Sutton,  Lower  Bool  lis/joint  pop.G5'25).HaberghamEavus(|>up.58l  7). 
mid  of  llio  oopper-wurks  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  and  ONwaldtwistle  (pop.  5897),  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
I’arjri  Mine  in  Anglesey,  who  brought  thcif  ore  here  to  bo  carrie<l  on.  Accrington  is  a senarale  chupelr)',  of  the  clear 
•melted.  The  marltot,  which  is  customary,  is  held  on  Sa*  yearly  value  of  158/.,  with  a glebo-huuse. 
tuiday;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  There  is  an  cpia-  The  abuve-inentiono«l  places  are  all  in  the  hundreil  of 
copal  chapel  ainl  some  Dissenting  and  Catholic  places  of  Blackburn,  and  in  the  pari-sh  of  Whulley,  one  of  the  most 
worship.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy  of  the  clear  yearly  extensive  parishes  in  England.  It  is  chiefly  in  Blackburn 
vsslue  of  240/,  with  a glebe-nouse.  Tliere  were  in  the  town-  hundred,  but  extends  into  the  West  Killing  of  Yorkshire, 
ship  in  18.33,  four  day-schools,  supporlc<l  wholly  or  in  part  and  has  a detaclicd  {Kirtiun  in  the  county  of  Clicster.  It 
by  endowment  or  gift,  with  212  children:  fifteen  other  comprehends  an  area  of  108,140  acres,  with  a population  of 
day-schools,  with  444  children;  and  five  Suiiday-schooU,  97,808.  There  arc  in  it  fifteen  or  sixteen  chupclries  with 
with  1.305  children.  parochial  rights.  Before  the  dissolution  this  parish  was 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  and  the  Sankey  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  antient  abbey  of  Whalley. 
Canal  pOM  near  the  town,  and  there  is  u railway  from  St.  This  abbey  was  built  in  1296  for  the  While  or  Ci&tcrtian 
Ilideirs  to  Uuneom  Gap  on  the  Mersey.  j Monks  of  Stanlaw  in  thcWirral  in  Cheshire,  by  Henry  I-acy, 

TiKlinonleii  is  in  Salford  hundred,  21^  miles  from  Man*:  or  Laci,  earl  of  Lincoln,  llie  abbey  tlouriished  till  the  disso- 
cliosler  atwl  207^  from  London.  The  town  is  partly  in  the  lution,  when  its  yearly  revenue  was  551/.  4*.  6ti  gross,  or 
townships  of  Todmurdun  and  Walsdeii,  in  Rochdale  pariah,  i 321/.  9f.  Irf.  clear.  Encouraged  by  .\ske's  rebellion,  the 
containing  together  lull  acies,  with  o ^wpulaliuti  in  1831  1 monks  re-umctl  possession  of  the  abbey,  for  which  act  the 
of  6054,  and  partly  in  the  tuwn»hips  of  Lungfield  and  I abbot  and  one  of  his  monks  wore  executed  for  treason.  Of 
Stansfioid.  in  Halifax  parish,  in  the  \Vust  Riding  of  York- , this  abbey  there  are  considerable  remains,  including  two 
shire,  which  have  an  area  of  8540  acres,  with  a population  in  ‘ Stalely  galcway.s  a building  cuiijecliireil  to  have  been  the 
1 H31  of  10,776 ; toijother  9551  acres,  populsiion  16,830.  Tlie  abbots  private  oratory  or  chapel,  and  other  parts  less 
mliabitants  aru  LMiguged  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  luanu-  perfect.  Some  portions  of  the  ruins  are  very  gooil  siicci- 
fucturca,  both  of  which  have  greatly  increased.  There  arc  mens  of  decoraUd  and  perpeiidiculiir  English  arebifevture. 
two  episcopal  chapels,  both  of  nvj<lern  date,  but  ono  was  The  parish  church  of  Whalley  is  large,  and  moalfj  of  early 
rebuilt  on  the  silo  of  a more  antient  chapel;  there  are  English  character,  of  which  style  the  cliiiiicel  is  a fine  spe* 
ahio  several  dissiuiling  roucting-hoiiiics.  The  market  U on  citiieu.  The  en.'it  window'  and  the  windows  of  the  nave  are 
Thurs<lay.  Every  month  there  is  a great  catlle-markct ; later  insertions  in  the  perpendicular  style.  Tlicre  are  in 
there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Tlie  Rochdale  Clanal  and  the  ' the  chancel  three  plain  stalls  ami  some  good  wood  screen- 
Mancliesler  and  Leeds  Railway  pass  near  the  town.  The  j work,  suppiseil  to  have  been  brought  from  the  abU-y. 
living  IS  a iierpetual  curacy  ill  tho  arehdeoconry  and  in  the  The  living  of  Whalley  is  a vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
dkiruse  of  Chchter,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  134/.,  with  a and  diocese  of  Chester,  of  tho  clear  yearly  value  of  137/., 
■rlebo-houso.  Tliere  were  in  18.33,  m the  four  townships  with  a glebe-house:  tho  vicar  has  the  right  of  presentation 
rour  infant  or  dame  schools  vriih  1U5  cUildrcu,  sixtixm  day-  to  several  of  the  chapclries  in  the  parish, 
schools  with  534  children,  one  day  ami  Sunday  school  with  L‘) land  towu‘ihip(|K)p. 3404),  in  the  parish  and  hundre<lof 
30  children  on  week-davs,  aiiif  l.'Ul  on  Sundays;  and  Loylaiid (l7,950acroa. l3,95Unbabitants),  hasalaosoniecot- 
cightcen  other  Sunday-schools  with  3616  scholars.  ton  manufactories.  It  had  in  18.13  an  cndoweil  grarnmar- 

Ulvcrwluiie  is  in  Furnes.•^  26I  miles  from  LomK>n,  or  2l  school,  with  20  children,  and  another  endowed  sctiool  with 
from  I.«ancasttir,  across  the  Sands.  The  parish  contains  nearlyGUchildren.  Tliechapclrie8ofHcnp(nop.lO,429)atid 
iU.lUU  acrt%  with  a {tonululion  m I831  of  774 1.  There  are  To^tington  ()>op.  9280).  and  the  township uHValmersley  (pop. 
slate  quarries  in  several  parla  of  the  imrish,  in  which  about  3456),  are  all  in  the  parish  of  Bury,  and  in  (he  noighhourhoo*! 
too  aclult  labourers  are  euiplo\e<l.  The  tuwnahip  of  Ulver-  of  the  town  of  Bury,  but  not  included  in  the  parliatnciilary 
4tune  contains  J9l)U  acrel^  wiiii  a population  of  4876.  Tlie  borough.  The  inhabitants  arc  en^ge<!  in  the  cotton 
town  is  plensaiitiy  situated  on  a decUvily  sloping  to  the  south,  roanulacture.  Hurwick  (pop.  3562)  and  West  Houghton 
about  a inilo  from  the  sands  in  the  CB>tuarv  of  the  Leven.  (Pop.  45U0)  are  in  the  parish  of  Di-ati,  between  ^Itoii  and 
It  roee  to  prosperity  on  the  dissolution  of  ('urncss  Abbey.  Wigan.  The  townships  of  Barton  (pop.  8976).  Pendleton 
Tho  town  consists  of  four  principal  stroets,  s^eious  and  (pop.  8435),  and  Wursloy  (pop.  7839).  are  in  Eccles  parish, 
clean;  the  houses  are  chietly  built  of  stone,  ditcre  are  a west  of  Manchester : at  Wursley  arc  the  extensive  collieries 
thualro,  a«aembl>'room,  and  subscription  library.  Tho  formerly  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bridgowaier.  The  town- 
church,  a plain  neat  structure,  has  been  alm<>sl  .entirely  ship  of  Pelkingtoii  (pop.  Il.dUQ)  is  in  Oldham  parish,  but 
rebuilt  in  tno  present  (wmtury;  the  lower  and  a Norman  is  nut  included  in  ihu  parliamentary  borough.  RadclifTo 
doorway  remain  of  tho  old  church.  There  aru  st>vcral  dis-  (nop.  3904)  U a parish  near  Bury  : and  the  townships  or 
^ting  meeting-liouses.  The  market  is  held  on  Tiiursday,  chapolnes  of  Blutchingworih  and  (!^alderbrook  (pop.  4221), 
for  grain  and  provisions,  and  is  well  supplied'  there  are  Buticrworth  (pop.  5648),  and  Wucrdalo  and  Wardlc  (|>op. 
two  large  yearly  cattle  fairs.  There  are  sumo  manufactures  6754),  are  near  the  town  and  in  llie  parish  of  Ruchualc, 
of  cottons  and  coarse  linens.  A canal  from  tho  aastuary  of  though  not  included  in  the  parliamcntarr  borough.  Tliese 
the  Leven  enables  large  vussels  to  come  up  and  discharge  places  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  Leyland,  in  the  hun- 
their  cargoes  in  a spacious  basin,  almost  close  to  the  town,  dred  of  Salford,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton 
from  which  there  is  a considerable  exp^irt  of  irou-ure,  iron,  ruanufuctnre. 

slates,  ami  other  articles.  Some  ship-lmiMing  is  earned  In  W'ost  Derby  hundred  are  tho  following  places:— 
on.  The  living  is  a perjietual  curacy  tii  (he  archdeaconry  North  Meols  (pup.  51-3'2)  is  a parish  on  the  coast  at  the  en- 
v>f  Richmond,  uiocese  of  Chester,  of  the  clear  yoarly  value  tr.vncc  of  the  sstuary  of  the  Ribbic.  Everton  ( pop.  4518) 
149/.  There  wero  in  the  township  in  1833  two  national  is  a township  in  the  parish  of  Walton  on  the  Hill,  near  (he 
^hoola,  with  2K9  scholars,  and  eleven  otlier  day-sebooU  swtuary  of  tho  Mersey:  it  forms  a suburb  of  Liverpool,  and 
(one  with  a small  endowment),  with  34G  children  ; one  is  the  residence  of  many  genteel  families.  West  Derby 
(^tholie  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  from  5U  to  lUU  ehil-  (pop.  9613),  u in  tho  same  parish,  more  remote  from 
■Iren,  and  four  Sunday-scliools  with  4Gl  children.  Liverpoot  Ecclu»ton  (pup.  3259),  and  Sutton  (pop.  3)7.1), 

B^des  the  towns  above  described  there  aru  many  places  are  townships  iu  Prescol  parish,  and  participato  in  (he 
ftt  this  county  which  have  Bi*quired  such  im]ior(ance  from  roanufiicluree  of  that  town — (lint  and  crown  gloss,  earthen- 
(he'r  population  a.H  to  dpmaud  a brief  notice.  Nuwchurch,  ware,  and  watch-inovoments.  Tho  neighbourhood  yields 
in  Rossendale  (pop.  9136),  has  considerable  woollen  and  stone  and  coal.  Hindley  (pop.  4715),  Pemborlun  (pnp. 
*^ttOB  manufiictories,  and  quarries  of  froosloiic,  coal,  and  4276),  and  Dphulland  (|>op.  3U4U).  aru  all  in  Wigan  parish 
*^te.  It  constitutes  a chapelry  of  ilie  clear  yearly  value  Divisto/u  for  Kci'le$ia*tic<U  and  Lfgal  Purp<}SeM. — Ujion 

(*•231/.  It  hM  a large  ehapel  capable  of  containing  130U  the  conversion  of  ihu  Northumbrian  Saxons  to  Christianityi 
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tltis  county  was  comprehended  in  the  diocese  and  province 
of  York.  AAcr  the  establishment  of  tlie  West  Saxon 
buprenmry,  the  aomhom  )iart  of  the  county  was  added  to 
the  dio<^^  of  Lichfield  and  the  province  of  Canterbur)'. 
In  iho  year  I54t  the  disunited  tH>rlions  of  the  county 
were  re-nnile«l  in  the  now  dio4-ese  of  Chc.stur,  formed  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  have  continued  united  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  county  is  divided  between  the  two  archueacon- 
ries  of  Chester  in  tlie  south  and  Richmond  in  tho  north. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Chester  comprehends  tho  four  rural 
deaneries  of  Blackburn,  Lcyland.  Manchester,  and  War- 
rington ; that  of  Richmond  cunluins  the  deaneries  of 
Aniounderncss  and  of  Funicss  and  Cartmel.  By  an  order 
in  council  just  promulgated,  pursuant  to  the  act  6 and  7 
William  IV.,  c.  77,  the  whole  of  the  county  (except  the 
ilennery  of  Furness  and  Cartmel,  which  is  to  be  adued  to 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle)  is  to  form  the  new  diocese  of  Man* 
Chester,  in  the  province  of  York.  Tlie  collegiate  church  of 
Manchc^tcr  is  to  become  the  cathwiral,  ami  the  warden  and 
lellow.s  are  to  be  the  dean  and  canons.  The  revenue  of  the 
new  sec  U to  consist  of  an  endowment  averaging  4S0U/.  per 
annum.  The  parishes  are  conij>arnlivelv  few:  there  are 
only  sixty-eight,  including  Burton  in  fCctidal,  which  is 
chierty  in  Westmoreland,  and  Milton  and  Oldham,  which 
extend  into  Yorkshire.  Twenty-six  of  these  parishes  are 
rectories,  Iweniv-nine  vicarages;  the  rest  perpetual  curacies. 
The  rectory  of  \Vinwick.  one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingilom 
(clear  aunual  value  3C1G/.),  is  in  this  county. 

The  parishes  arc  vci-y  extensive : Whalluy  parish  (108,140 
acres)  and  I.ainca4tcr  (fiC.lOO  acres)  have  been  already  no* 
liced-  Oldham  parish  (d8,620  acre-),  Blackburn  (45,620 
acres),  Kirklmra  (41,850  acres),  Prescol  (34,020  acres), 
Manchesler(34,2G0  acres),  Bolton  (.31,390  acrcskand  Orms- 
kirk  (31,150  acres),  are  next  in  extent  Of  the  remaining 
fifty-nine  parishes  twelve  consist  of  above  20,000  acres,  and 
eighteen  of  above  10,000.  Tlicre  are  however  numerous 
depctidunt  district  cha{>clrk*8;  ntid  many  chapels-of-eosc 
and  new  churches  have  been  built. 

The  DisACUters  form  a considerable  body  m the  large 
inanufaL-ltiring  towns,  and  the  Wealcyun  Methodists  ore 

Earticularly  numerous.  'Hicre  is  al»o  a very  considerable 
ody  of  Roman  Catholics. 

l.oincashire  is  in  the  northern  ciicuit.  Tlic  assizes  were 
till  of  late  years  held  at  Lanc.'istur  alono,  but  they  arc  now 
held  at  Lancaster  for  the  northern  divi>ion  of  the  county, 
comprehending  the  hundreds  of  Lonsdale,  AinoundcrnesiS, 
Blackburn,  ami  Leylaml:  and  at  Liverpool  for  the  southern 
division,  consisting  of  tho  two  huiidri'ds  of  Salford  and 
West  Derby.  The  quarler-.scssioiis  arc  held  at  Lancaster, 
and  successive  odjounmicma  at  Prcsiton,  Salford,  and 
Liver]Hjol. 

By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  divided  into  two  parts 
for  parliamentary  purposes,  'flic  division  coincides  with 
that  for  judicial  purpures.  Tlie  election  for  the  northern 
division  takes  place  at  Lancaster:  the  polUng-plnces  are 
Lancaster,  Hawkslicad,  Ulverslonc,  FoiiUon.  rreslon,  and 
Bromley.  The  election  for  the  southern  division  takes 
place  at  Newton:  the  polling-places  are  Newton,  Wigan, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Ormskii-k,  and  Rochdale. 

Fourteen  members  were  formerly  returned  to  |>arliament 
fur  this  county  ; viz.,  two  for  tho  county  itself  and  two  each 
for  the  boroughs  of  Lxincasler.  Clilhcro,  Livcr|«>ol,  Newton, 
Preston,  and  Wigan.  By  the  Reform  Act  Newton  was! 
disfranchised  and  Clitbero  reduced  to  one  member:  but  the  j 
division  of  the  county,  with  tho  creation  of  four  new  bo- 1 
ruuglis,  Manchester.  l5oUon,  Blackburn,  and  Oldham,  each  | 
returning  two  members;  and  of  five.  Ashton-under- Lyne.  j 
Bury,  Rochdale,  Salfonl,  and  Warrington,  each  returning 
one  member,  has  raised  the  whole  nuralier  to  twentv-six. 

I-ancaster,  ns  a county  palatine,  posM'we<  a chancery 
court.  At  an  early  ]iertod  tlie  county  was  distinguished  ns 
(Vi  honour,  or  superior  feudal  lordship.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  the  honour  was  erected  into  an  earldom,  in 
favour  of  Edmund,  surnamed  Crouchback.  second  sun  of 
tliat  king.  In  the  time  of  Ed\vard  111.  tho  enrldom  was 
erected  into  a duchy  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantogenot,  the 
tlien  carl,  and  afterwards  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  Henry,  and  for  whom  the  county  was 
made  a palatine  county,  kenry  IV.,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
procured  an  act  of  parliament  that  the  title  and  revenues 
should  remain  to  him  .and  his  heirs  for  ever,  os  a distinct 
and  separate  inheritance  from  the  crown  ; but  in  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  the  duchy  was  declared  forfeited  to  the 


crown,  to  which,  by  act  of  parliament,  both  it  and  the  county 
palatine  were  inseparably  united.  The  chancery  court  has 
a cbanccUur,  uttorney-generHl,  and  other  functionaries,  and 
has  an  equity  Jurisdiction  within  tho  limits  of  the  duebv. 

Htsiorp  and  Antiijuilirt.— lu  iho  earliest  pcnudofl^ng- 
lish  histor)'  this  county  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Bri- 
ganlc8(Bpiva»'ric.  Ptolemy),  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
ful of  the  tribes  which  then  possesscnl  the  i>Iaua.  As 
Ptolemy  has  given  the  name  of  ^trayriuv  Haven  of 

tho  Sciantii,  to  an  sstuary  (the  Ribble,  according  to  some, 
the  Lune,  according  to  others)  in  this  county,  it  is  likely 
that  a tribe  called  S*ravru>i,  Setantii,  occupied  tho  northern 
part.  The  Brigantes  were  subdued  by  Agricola,  and  in  the 
subsequent  division  of  Britain  Lancashire  was  included  in 
the  province  of  Maxima  CtDsariensis,  which  comprehended 
all  iho  ixiunlry  from  the  Mersey,  the  Don,  and  the 
Humber,  to  the  Roman  wall. 

Several  places  mentioned  by  antient  geographers  arc 
commonly  identified  with  positions  in  ibis  county.  Tlic 
Moputn/if ij  iltrxwffic.  ‘ the  mouth  (or  sostuar}')  of  Moricombe,’ 
has  retained  its  name  with  scarcely  any  change ; tlic 
ZfriTi'Wws'  Aifitjv  has  been  noticed;  the  BrXiVo^a 
which  Horsley  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  i» 
by  later  geographers  traunferrcil  to  the  Ribble;  and  the 
i’f<r\x>9ic,  which  Horslov  considered  to  be  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  has  been  transferred  to  the  bay  which  receives  both 
that  river  and  the  Mersey.  *P«yo?ovi'ov,  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  Brigantes  mention^  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposetl  to  be 
tiic  Coccium  of  Antoninus,  now  Kibchestcr. 

Of  the  stations  of  the  Autuiiiue  Itinerary,  Mancunium  is 
idoniified  with  Manchester,  and  Coccium  with  Ribchester, 
on  the  north  bank  of  tlic  Ribble,  midway  between  Preston 
and  Clitliero  (though  some,  with  lc.ss  reason,  fix  it  at 
Blackrode,  between  Manchester  ami  Preston,  others  at 
Cockey  or  Cockley,  near  Bury,  and  others  again  at  Bury 
itself) ; Brcraelonaca)  or  Brcmulonaeis  is  fixc<l  by  sumo  at 
1.4inrus(er,  and  by  Camden  and  others,  with  more  reason,  at 
Overborough  near  Tuiistal,  some  miles  higher  up  the  Lune, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkby  Loiwlale. 

In  Richanl  of  Cirencester's  map  Moricambe  is  marked  as 
a river,  and  the  Alauna,  Belisama,  and  Sekfia  are  evidently 
idenliDiNl  by  him  with  tho  Lime,  the  Ribble,  and  the 
Mersey.  His  Portus  Sistuntiorum (probably  the  iirdvriwi/ 
of  Ptolemy)  is  so  given  in  his  map  and  his  Itinerary, 
as  best  to  accord  with  the  mouth  of  the  Lune:  the  Sii,- 
tuntii  however  extend  along  the  coast  at  least  as  far  imuili 
xs  the  Beli«aroa,or  Kibble : and  another  tribe,  the  Voluntii, 
whom  he  describes  as  confederated  with  them,  occupy  the 
more  inland  tract  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  great 
Pennine  chain,  os  far  south  as  the  Seteia,  or  Mersey. 
Mancunium  is  not  given  in  his  map,  though  it  is  inenlionefl 
in  his  Itinerary.  (Joocium,  in  his  map.  is  evidently  fixe<l 
at  or  near  Ribchester,  and  Kcrigonium  a^ees  in  position 
with  Lancaster:  possibly  Ad  Alaunani,  which  he  mentions 
in  his  Itinerary,  is  another  name  for  the  same  place. 
Tim  termination  ‘caster*  leads  us  to  fix  a slalion  at  this 
town,  and  the  first  syllable  ‘ Laii,' or,  as  it  is  provincially 
pronuunced,  • Lon,’  acconls  well  with  the  name  ‘ Ad  Alau- 
, nam,'  as  well  os  with  the  first  syllable  of  Longovicus,  a sla- 
! lion  mcnlionod  in  the  Notiiia,  which  Camden  is  decided 
' in  placing  here.  If  the  Kcrigonium  ami  Ad  Ahuinam  of 
Richard  be  fixed  here,  there  is  an  addhionul  reason  for  fix- 
, ing  on  Ovorborough  as  the  site  of  Brcmctonac®,  for  we 
cannot  suiMH>se  that  Lancaster  bad  three  antient  designa- 
, tions  entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 

I Several  Roman  roads  have  been  traced  in  this  county, 
and  the  direction  of  these  may  enable  us  to  determine  be- 
tween the  positions  assigned  to  the  above  stations.  Six  of 
them  diverge  from  Manchester  (Mancunium)  as  a common 
centre.  One  runs  north-west  to  Blackrode.  and  unolbcr 
north  to  Ribchester,  the  position  roost  reo-sonably  assigned 
to  Coccium  ; two  others  run  into  Cheshire,  one  south-east 
by  Stuckpiirt,  another  south-west  by  Stretford,  supposed  to 
bo  the  Fines  Flavi®  et  Maxim®  mentioned  by  Richard. 
Two  otiicrs  run  into  Yorkshire:  one  north-east  toward  Ha- 
lifax ; one,  which  branclurs  from  the  foregoing,  more  easterly 
toward  Oldham,  Saddleworth.  and  Almondbury.  The  road 
to  RilH'liestcr  is  cotuinueil  northward  in  the  direction  of 
Ovorborough,  the  Bremetonac®  of.C^uidcn.  One  branch 
road  le<l  from  Ribclicstcr  to  Freckleton  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ®stuary  of  the  Ribble,  and  another  from  Over- 
borough  to  Lancaster,  the  Ad  Alaunara  and  Rerigonium  of 
Richard.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a Roman  rood  entered 
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the  county  at  Wanrini^lon.  and  ran  norihwardby  Blackroile  yard.  Thurlaiid  Caatle  near  Hornby  is  an  utd  mansion 
and  l^eston  to  Lancaster.  A vicinal  way  led  from  the  wliiub.  having  been  fortified,  stood  a siege  in  tho  civil  wars  of 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  to  Warrington.  Charles  I.  The  ruins  of  Greenhaugh  Castle,  a mile  from 

All  traces  of  the  station  Moncunium  have  disappeared;  Garstang.  consist  of  one  shattered  tower.  The  monastic 
ofCoccium  and  Breraetonacs  some  traces  arc  visible  at  ruins  arc  of  greater  inlere.<i(.  Cockersand  Abi>ey  is  about 
Ribchestor  and  Ovorburough..  Various  antiquities  hare  six  miles  south-west  of  Loiicaster,  on  a point  of  land  at  the 
boon  dug  up  or  found  at  each  of  these  places : at  Man*  mouth  of  the  Lunc.  Thu  buildings  are  said  formerly  to 
Chester,  some  inscriptions  on  stones;  at  Kibchester,  various  have  covered  an  acre  of  ground,  but  tbu  only  remain  is  the 
inscribed  and  other  stones,  coins  and  other  smaller  anti-  chaplcr-ltousu,  an  octani:ular  room  the  roof  of  which  is 
quities;  and  (in  1796)  a helmet  and  several  plates  or  vosseU  supported  by  u single  pillar  rising  in  the  centre.  Funiess 
of  cupper  or  earthenware ; and  at  or  near  Ovurborough  an  Abbey  is  near  Dalton  in  Furness,  on  the  banks  of  a rivulet 
altar,  a tesselatcd  pavement,  and  otlier  anthiuities.  Coins  in  a narrow  and  fertile  vale.  It  was  founded  a.d.  11*27  by 
ond  otlier  antiq^uities  have  been  found  at  (Jolne  (perhaps  Stephen,  then  earl  of  Morton  (Mtwtuin)  and  Bulloin  (Bou- 
thu  Colunio  of  Ravennas),  and  at  Clivigcr  near  Burnley.  lo^io),  afterwards  king  of  Buglaud,  fur  Cistertian  munks 
Long  after  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  Lancashire,  the  removed  here  from  Tuiket  in  Amounderness,  but  originally 
northern  part  at  least,  retained  iU  independence  as  a part  from  Savigny  in  France.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  disso- 
of  the  British  State  of  Cumbria,  or  Cumberland,  though  lution  was  9CGf.  7s.  ]0d-  gross,  or  806f.  16^.  5d  clear.  The 
this  was  frequently  obliged  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  ruins  of  this  abbey  arc  still  magnificent,  and  from  the  scclu- 
Nortburabrian  Angles.  Egfrid,  the  son  of  Oswio,  who  sion  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  aro 
reigned  over  the  ^mrthumb^ians  a.d.  G70 — 665,  conquered  among  tho  most  striking  of  our  monastic  remains,  ^cy 
a part  of  the  county  and  bestowed  Cartmel  in  Furness  with  arc  of  Norman  a.  1 early  English  character.  The  whole 
tho  Britons  therein  (ct  omnes  Britanni  cum  ea)  on  St.  Cuth*  length  of  the  church  is  said  to  1h.>  267  feet ; the  nave  is  70 
bert,  bishop  of  Lindisfarnc,  or  rather  annexed  it  to  the  tern*  feet  broad,  and  the  walls  are  in  some  places  54  feet  high 
puroUties  of  that  see.  Whether  Lancashire  or  any  part  of  and  5 feet  thick.  Tho  windows  and  arclms  arc  upon  a scale  of 
it  was  permanently  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Saxons  unusual  lufiincss.  There  are  ruitisof  the  chauler-huuM.  and 
before  the  submission  of  tho  Cumbrian  Britons  to  Edwartl  cloisters,  and  of  tho  school^huuse,  a large  building  detached 
tho  Elder.  A, D.  921,  is  not  known.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  from  all  the  rest.  The  immodiato  precittets  of  the  abbey. 
Ills  man  of  England  as  divided  into  the  great  earldoms  of  said  to  comprehend  65  acres,  are  enclosed  by  a stone*wall, 
Kdsvaru  the  Uonfeasor’s  reign,  divides  Lancashire  between  on  which  appear  the  remums  of  small  buildings,  the  ufiices 
tho  earldom  of  Coventr)*,  then  held  by  Lcofric,  and  the  of  the  abbey,  and  entered  by  a gateway,  a beautiful  j>ointe<l 
subordinate  principality  of  Cumberland,  held  by  a Scottish  arch.  Thu  ruins  aro  built  of  a pale  red  stone,  dug  in  the 
prince.  TIki  Kibble  is  assigned  as  Uic  boundary  between  tbu  neighbourhood,  and  changed  by  lime  and  acuther  to  a 
two;  and  the  line  of  division  is  nearly  or  quite  coincident  dusky-brown  tint.  They  are  everywhere  embossed  by  climb- 
wiili  that  which  separates  tho  present  archdeaconries  of  ing  or  parasitic  plants.  Whullcy  Abbey  and  the  Priory 
Chester  and  Richmond.  Church  of  Cartmel  have  been  already  noticed. 

In  A.u.  1323  the  northern  part  of  tho  county  was  ravaged  {Beautief  qf  and  Wain ; Arrowsmith’s  Map 

by  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce,  who  advanced  as  faros  Q/*  England;  Walker’s  Map  Lancashire;  Rickman's 
Prostoti,  part  of  which  he  burned.  In  tho  civil  «*ar  of  the  Gothic  Architecture  ; Parliamentary  PaMrs;  Cunybeare 
Roses  no  event  of  importance  occurrcil  in  Lancashire,  but  and  Phillips’s  Geology  of  England  and  Wales ; Priestley’s 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Hist.  Acet.  qf  Savigable  Bxvers  and  Canals;  Horsley’s 
Level,  with  2000  German  soldiers  under  Martin  Swart,  and  Britannia  Romana ; Reynold’s  Iter  Britanniarum  ; Pal- 
8 number  of  Irish  under  Lord  Gerardino,  landed  in  Furness,  grave’s  Pise  and  Progress  qf  the  English  CommomBeoltht 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  impostor  Lambert  Simncl.  In 

the  reign  of  Henry  VllL,  when  the  rebellion  known  us  Statistics. 

•The  pngriinage  of  Grace’ took  place,  tho  populace  of  Lan-  Lancashire  is  mostly  a manufacturing 

enshirc  rose,  but  were  pul  down  by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  county,  ranking  the  41st  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties, 
and  Derby.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  many  contests  and  in  this  respect  it  retains  the  same  position  as  it  did  in 
took  place.  Lord  Strange,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby,  headed  161 1 and  1821,  when  it  was  also  the  41st  on  the  list.  Of 
the  royalists.  He  mode  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1642  on  3 1.1,097  male.s  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  inhabitants 
Muiichcstor.  which  was  occupied  for  the  parliament  by  the  of  this  county  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1831.  there 
county  militia.  Preston  and  Lancaster  were  subsequently  were  97,517  employed  in  manufactures  and  in  making 
taken  by  the  parliamentarians  and  retaken  by  the  royalists,  manufacturing  machinery ; 60,546  employed  os  laliourers 
In  1644  tho  si^eof  Latliom  House,  already  noticed,  took  in  labour  not  agricultural;  and  only  37,321  engaged  in  eg- 
place  ; it  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  ricuUural  pursuits,  of  whom  20,949  were  labourers, 
had  previously  taken  Bolton,  and  afterwards  obliged  Liver-  Of  those  employed  in  manufactures  by  far  the  greater 
jkhjI  to  surrender;  but  in  the  following  year  tho  nouse  was  proportion  consists  of  boys  and  females,  notwithstanding 
besiegod  again,  and  wo.s  given  up  by  order  of  the  king,  lu  the  large  number  of  men  so  engaged.  In  tho  hundred  of 
the  attempt  of  the  royalists  to  renew  the  war  in  1646  Iho  Amounderness,  of  males  twenty  years  of  ago  and  upwards, 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  General  Langdalo  marched  south-  3000  are  employed  at  Preston.  2.10  at  Kirkhain,  ana  about 
ward  to  Preston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  on  Ribble-  loOO  collectively  at  Goosnaigli,  Wood-Plumpton,  and  forty 
Ion  Moor,  they  were  routed  by  the  less  numerous  but  veteran  other  places,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  of  almost 
forces  of  Cromwell  and  Lambert.  Tho  vanquished  fled  endless  variety.  In  the  hundred  of  Blackiium  8700  men 
southward,  were  overtaken  and  again  defeated  at  Winwick  are  employed  in  the  very  extensive  parish  of  Whalley,  .1.150 
and  W arrington.  Lancaster  Castle  was  meantime  besieged  in  the  township  of  Blackburn,  and  3500  in  the  other  town- 
by  tho  royalists,  but  in  vain.  In  the  year  1651  the  Earl  of  ships  of  that  Ibtm  parish:  tlie  township  of  Ribehester  (in 
Derby  again  raised  the  royal  standard,  but  being  defeated  the  parish  of  Kibchester)  contains  250 : besides  tbese 
by  Lilburno  at  Wigan  Lane,  and  subsequently  taken,  was  nearly  2000  are  similarly  employed  in  several  other  places 
executed  at  Bolton.  in  Blackburn  hundred.  In  the  hundred  of  Leyland,  ctiorlov 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1715  tho  supporters  of  the  Pretender  contains  I200malcs  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
were  compelled  to  surrender  at  Preston,  to  which  place  they  the  township  of  Leyluud  400,  and  the  residue  of  th.ii 
harl  advanced  in  their  march  southward,  to  the  royal  army  parish  in  various  townships  collectively  2300;  in  other 
under  Genorals  Wills  and  Cartienter.  In  the  Rebellion  of  places  450.  In  the  hundred  of  Ixinsdale,  north  of  the 
] 745  the  army  of  the  young  Pretender  crossed  the  county  sands,  about  1 00  males  at  CoulUm  and  40  at  other  places ; 
twice;  once  in  iU  advance  into  England,  and  again  in  its  in  I.onsdalc.  south  of  tho  sands,  about  140,  chiefly  at 
retreat.  Cotton,  Scotforth,  and  Halton.  In  the  hundred  of  Salford 

Of  the  early  periods  of  our  history  there  are  but  few  cas-  the  town  of  Manchester  contains  about  12,000  nien  em- 
tcllated  remains.  The  keep  of  Lancaster  and  Dalton  ployed  in  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures;  Salford  35UU, 
castles,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  island  of  Pile  of  including  many  makers  of  machinery ; Oldham  400U ; und 
Fouldroy,  and  Horn^  Castle,  have  l>een  already  noticed.  Crauipton,  in  that  parish,  4200 ; Great  Bullon  and  Lillie 
Gleaston  Castle  is  in  Furnes^  about  two  miles  east  of  Fur-  Bul(un61O0;  Bury  1600;  and  Tottingtun  1500 ; Spotland 
ne«8  Abbey:  tho  rttius  consist  of  portions  of  three  square  ami  Castlcton  (in  Rochdale  pori>h)  2OU0;  Middleton  town- 
towurs,  with  some  connecting  walls,  formed  of  mud  and  ship  1100;  Chorllon  Row.  near  Manchester,  190U ; IL  atui* 
pebbles,  and  faced  with  limestoneieuclotiug  an  atea  or  court*  Norris  UOO:  and  other  townships  in  the  great  parbh  o. 
r,  C.,  No.  825.  VoL.  XIU.-2  g 
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Mancbestef  about  4000  collectively : Pendleton  850;  and  and  flanncK  beinir  about  2700.  chiefly  at  Newchurch  in 
bwidea  all  these  there  arc  1 8.000  in  the  numerous  manufac-  Whallcv  parish,  in  ^chdalo  and  at  Bur)-, 
turing  townships  of  this  populous  hundred.  Inthchundrod  At  Churltun-Row.  near  Manchester,  I'JOO  men  arc  cm* 
of  West  Derby  the  town  of  Wigan  contains  2600  men  en-  ployed  as  workers  in  iron  and  bras.^:  at  Ashton  240,  at 
gaged  in  manufactures;  the  parish  of  Iangh2bOU;  and  other  Prescot  24,  in  the  pari&h  of  Ulvcrslono  14.  Tlie  manu 
places  about  3000.  The  makers  and  repairers  of  spinning*  fncture  of  hats  employs  550  men  in  several  of  the  town- 
jennius,  looms,  and  other  machinery  employed  in  the  ships  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  and  300  at  Oldham.  In 
cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactun.%  arc  very  numerous,  Uiu  parish  of  Prescot  2U0  men  are  employed  in  making 
but  are  mostly  connected  with  the  cotton  factories  in  such  glass  bottles  and  in  glass*grinding,  and  20  at  West  IX-rby. 
manner  as  to  preclude  any  distinct  mention.  TJicrc  are  manufactures  of  pins  and  of  sailclothat  Waning* 

The.  manufacture  of  woollen  articles  in  this  county  is  ton ; 70  men  are  employed  in  making  sailcloth  at  Fieckle- 
compamtivcly  unimnortaiit:  the  nuralter  of  men  employed  ton;  and  at  Liverpool  340  men  arc  engaged  in  various 
in  worsted-mills  anu  as  fullers,  makers  of  baize,  blankets,  manufactures  usual  in  a large  seaport  town. 

The  following  Table  is  a Summary  of  (he  Population,  (\f  every  Hundred,  as  takt-n  in  1831. 


IIUUSK8. 

OCCUPATIONS.  1 

VEUSONS. 

.IIUSPREDS.  TOWNS, 
AND 

BOROUGHS. 

lulubUad. 

pAmUid. 

BiiIVl- 

iut- 

Vnln- 

habiud. 

Famill)*! 

eliwRy 

«m|iluynl 

In  Ak-ri- 
odUum. 

Funiilio* 

ebu-tty 

in  lr  >iK‘, 

BUUKiliU!- 

Ilirr-t, 
■ni]  Ilui. 
dicnR. 

All  othcH 

Farallin* 
iin!  oum 
ptiM'il  iu 

M4l«. 

ioi; 

CluaM. 

Fcmald. 

Tl<t4luf 

IVrwus. 

Mtico. 
iwt-Biy 
jran  of 

Amounderness  * * 

12,847 

13,508 

99 

733 

3,309 

8.191 

2,008<  34,091 

35,896 

69,9n7 

16.183 

Blackburn  , 

29,509 

31,249 

97 

1,874 

3,132 

23,469 

-),04lll  52,966 

85,091 

168,057 

37.266 

lA'ylaiid  . . 

Lonsdale  (North  of  the 

8,138 

8,551 

13 

518 

1,875 

5,251 

1,425  24,127 

24,211 

48.338 

11.013 

Sands) 

Lon.Adalc<South  of  Uiu 

4,603 

4,753 

20 

295 

1,856 

1,510 

1,387  12,126 

12,185 

24,311 

5.806 

Sands) 

3,544 

3,692 

20 

196 

1,802 

1,001 

8S9!  9,975 

9,827 

1 9.802 

4.091 

Salford  . 

75,565 

83,901 

608 

3,468 

5,685 

64.082 

14,134  211,337 

218,265 

429.602!  100.023 

West  Derby  . . 

28,882 

31,200 

505 

1,885 

6,657 

16.280 

8,263,  83,855 

86,207 

170,062 

39,850 

Lancaster  (Borough). 

1,975 

2,171 

7 

63 

62 

1,055 

1.056  5,471 

7,142 

12.613 

2,707 

laverpciol  (Borough)  . 

29,546 

38,122 

1,409 

1,207 

227 

18,881 

19,014  87,919 

101,323 

189.242 

44,726 

Manchester  (Town)  . 

29,651 

38,888 

80 

1,239 

75 

30,809 

8,004  87,320 

95,492 

182,812 

45,847 

Wigan  (Borough) 

3.870 

3,988 

4 

288 

1C 

3,164 

808  9.948 

10,826 

20,774 

4.775 

Militia  under  training 

•• 

•• 

-• 

..  1,254 

1,254 

Totals  . 

228,130 



260,025 

2,842 

11,266 

24.696 

173,693 

61,636  650,389 

! 

666,465 

1,336, 854|313,097 

The  population  of  Lancashire  at  each  of  the  following 
periods  was  os  under — 

PfinuU-*.  Totjit.  Idck-bm  pet  cent. 


1801 

322.356 

350.375 

672.731 

1811 

394,104 

434,205 

82K.309 

23-13 

1821 

512.476 

510.383 

1,052,859 

27-10 

1831 

650,389 

686,165 

1,336,854 

26-97 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
664.123,  or  rather  mure  than  pcT  cent.,  which  ts  41) 
per  cent,  above  the  whole  rate  of  inca-asc  througliuut 
England. 

County  Pri>rn<rx,  Crww.  <Tr. — The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  tlio  poor  ul  tUu  lour  dales  of 


In  the  relurus  made  up  for  the  subsetjuent  years  the 


descriptions  of  property  asses.sed  arc  not  specilled.  In  the 
years  ending  March.  It>3  |,  1835,  1836,  and  lb.)/,  there  were 
rai.se<l  428,770/.,  -I'b.lHGA  14#n  3.31,7 -10/.  7s.,  and  251,342/. 
respectively;  and  the  expcuditme  for  each  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

IhSt.  I«i3.  18S6.  JS17. 

X I.  £ I.  iT.  *.  X 

Fur  (tie relief uT the |ioor  , ^t/t'5  S 10  i ]9i*‘MS 

III  iua*<»rUw.m»u«aU,Ve.  0 a 9.jV4  14  7^.1) 

PbjiupuW  tuwerd*  the!  * , 9 -i  qai  ii 

<;.nAly  nM  . . | 133.1W  0 I 13 

For  ell  utber  pur|K>te*  J \ 3 I3  AMlaj 


IflOl  were  149,282,  being  4 4 for  each  inhabitant. 

1811  306,797  „ 7 4 „ 

1821  . , 249,585  „ 4 8 „ 

18.11  . . 293,228  „ 4 4 „ 

The  expenditure  fur  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  Match,  1837,  was  183,790/.:  assuming  the  popula- 
tion to  have  increOMd  since  1831  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  about  2s.  4)d.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these 
averages  arc  below  thi^  for  the  whole  of  England  ’and 
Wales. 

Tlie  sums  raised  in  Lancashire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  430,429/.  llr.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 
desi'riptions  of  property  as  follows:— 

On  land  . . £167,681  I9a. 

Dwelling-houses  . 162,691  17 

Mills,  factories,  &o.  . 75,547  11 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  24,508  4 

430,429  11 

The  amount  ex|>cnded  was— 

Fur  the  relief  uf  the  pour  > « £274,981  II 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  pauper-s  Sic*  17,215  13 
For  other  purposes  . . 149.578  5 


iBjmpm*  luwaru*  ow  i , ruMv?  9 •!  a\i  ii 

A.noiy-nu  . . | 133.1W  0 I » ,1.5.»4  13 

For  «U  ulltet  t>ui'|iote*  J \ 6>,S!i4  3 I3  AMlaj 

Total  moDPynpraiicil  0 dB/.tOO  4 333.731  S 95I4ltd 

The  saving  efibeted  in  the  sum  cx|}ciuled  in  1817.  ns 
compared  with  that  expended  in  1814,  was  llicn-rnrc  about 
37)  percent.;  and  the  saving  efTcctcd,  cum{uiring  the  same 
periods,  in  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  was 
23*  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Lancashire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1835,  under  the  Act  3 ainl  4 Win.  IV..  chap,  bd, 
was  62 ; the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  chargo 
wa.4  631.  The  annual  income  arising  from  tolls  and  parish 
comi>ositt(>ns  in  heu  of  statute  duty  was,  in  1835.  139.831/., 
and  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  as  ful- 
: lows: — 

Manual  labour  . . £30.407  9 5 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  roatcriuU  10,141  0 10 
Materials  for  surface  re^wirs  . 18.389  13  9 

Land  pim'ha.«e<l  . . 1,017  6 10 

Damiigis  done  in  ubtatuing  materials  234  12  8 
Tradesmen’s  bills  . . 2,637  fl  10 


Law  charges  • 
Interest  of  debt 
ImpruvementA  , 
Debt  paid  off 
Incidental  expeiivus 


Toial  oxitendituru 


10,141 

0 

10 

1 8.3s  9 

13 

9 

1,017 

6 

10 

234 

12 

8 

2,637 

6 

10 

5.515 

10 

5 

1.345 

9 

2 

3N.17I 

2 

U 

16,532 

4 

2 

15.956 

0 

(1 

3,272 

12 

10 

229 

2 

6 

143.869 

11 

& 
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The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
telief  of  the  poor,  was  39,169/L  3s.  4d,,  dUbuntcd  as  fol- 
lows 


£..  s. 

Bridge*,  building  and  repairs,  &c.  116  3 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  bcc<  . 5,470  0 

Lunatic  asylums  , . 1,034  9 

Prosecutions  . . . 10,903  11 

Clerk  of  the  peace  . » 778  12 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  3,075  18 

C'-i>n\'eyancc  of  imnstHjrts  . 1,949  5 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  512  2 
Constables,  high  and  special  . 1,563  3 

Cironer  . . . 2,190  0 

Miscellaneous  . . . 2,467  15 


iL 

4 

2 

11 

11 

9 

7 

7 

3 

6 

2 


Total  expenditure  39,169  3 4 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  crirainal  oflcnccs 
in  tbo  three  septenntul  periods  omling  with  1820,  t827, 
and  1S34,  were  10.563,  13,873,  and  16,004.  respect- 
ively ; making  an  average  of  1509  annually  in  the  Qrst  pe- 
riod, of  19b2  in  the  second  peruid,  and  of  2295  in  the  third 
period.  The  number  of  persuns  tried  at  quarter-i'essions  in 
each  of  the  years  1831,  jb32,and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom 
any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county^rate,  was  1705,  1968, 
and  JU18  res^iectively. 

Among  the  persons  so  charged  with  offences  there  were 
committed  for 

1831.  1839.  1933. 

Felonies  . . 1628  1857  1876 

Misilemeanors  , 77  110  142 


Tlicre  is  no  return  of  the  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years ; nor  of  the  number  convicted  or  acquitted. 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1837  there  were  2809  per- 
sons charged  with  criminal  offences  in  this  county.  Of 
these  167  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
81  of  which  were  for  common  assaults,  111  persons  were 
charged  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
\ioience,  2292  with  offences  against  property  committed 
Wiihoul  violence ; 5 were  committed  for  arson,  3 for  forgery, 
52  for  uttering  counterfeit  money,  &c.,  and  179  for  riot  or 
various  other  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole  number  com- 
mitted, 2190  were  convicted,  374  wore  acquitted,  and  as 
rt'spects  the  remaining  245  no  bill  was  found,  or  there  was 
no  prosecution.  Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted, 
29  wore  sentenced  to  death,  but  none  were  executeii,  iheir 
sentences  being  commuted,  8 to  transportatiim  for  life,  12 
for  15  years,  2 for  7 years,  and  7 to  different  periods  of 
imprisonment  not  excociling  2 years ; 30  were  sentenced  to 
be  transport«<l  for  life,  and  1 1 1 for  different  periods ; 1 was 
senteiicod  to  3 years’  imprisonment,  72  for  not  more  than  2, 
27b  fur  one  year  or  under,  and  1359  for  6 months  or  under  j 
25  were  whipped  or  fined,  and  one  was  pardoned.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  offenders,  2171  were  males  and  638  were 
females:  1259  could  neither  read  nor  write;  1349  could 
read  and  write  imperfectly  ; 160  could  read  and  write  well; 
11  had  received  tujifirior  instruction  ; and  the  degree  of  in- 
struction of  the  remaining  3i>  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  peisohs  registered  in  1837  to  vote  for 
county  members  was— in  the  mwthern  division  9691  ; intho 
southern  division  17,754:  together  27,445.  Of  these  16,669 
were  freeholders,  2827  leaseholders,  1265  copyholders,  6396 
occupying  tenants,  233  trustees.  35  mortgagers;  total 
27,445  ; being  one  in  48  of  the  wbolo  population,  and  one 
in  11  of  tho  male  population  twenty  years  and  upwards,  as 
taken  in  1831.  Tho  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  county 
TOcmltors  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  457f.  8a.  3d.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county 
rale. 

This  countv' contains  26  savings' banks;  the  number  of 
dqKwitors  ami  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  November, 
in  each  of  tho  following  years,  were  as  under*— 

Man.  1933.  1334.  1835.  1836.  183?. 

Nonsber  of 

D<‘po<Uort  96687  99.160  39.613  36,744  40.961  40  6i9 

Atmnmiof 

Dopailu  £911,141  £9;0.994  £1,0;5J1S  £1.109.66;  <£1,331.058  £U17.534 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings’ banks  in  1835, 
1836,  and  1837,  wero  dUtributed  as  under* — 


1835.  1836  1837. 


Ue5K>-  IVpo- 

titun.  rVpo*jti.  DrporiU.  niur*.  DoprHita. 

Not  excw4In«  £20  17,978  £137.:Sai)  19.^  £1M.S56  19,807  £15l.5»t 

„ 50  I1.4U  »/.5j7  13.4^8  U598  m-iOt 

100  4.:30  a.5.3l»  iJOi  36U75C  5:t>nl  3S;.I50 

„ ISO  1.51*6  1(14671  l.yja  1.7/J  9o;.S!lS 

„ I'UO  865  H65.S  '.HO  16<i.4S0  V.«  16S  160 

AImtb  . 200  214  57.^  2iri  5&.4J6  194  49.918 


Eduration. — Tho  following  summary  is  taken  from  tho 
parliamentary  returns  on  education  made  in  the  scasiun  of 


SchouU 

Scliokn, 

ToUU 

In&nt  schools  . . « 

123 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools 

ages  from  2 to  7 years 

Mules 

2,863 

Females  . 

2,996 

Sox  nut  specified 

501 

— 

6,360 

Daily  schools  , . . 

Total  of  children  at  such  schools: 

2087 

Mules 

49,439 

Females 

34,801 

Sex  not  specified 

6,934 

91,174 

Daily  schools 

2220 

Total  of  children  . 

• 

97.534 

Sunday  schools  . • 

964 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools 

ages  from  4 to  15  years : — 

Males  • 

91,043 

Females  • 

95,559 

Sex  nut  specified 

12,175 

— — 

198,777 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2 and 
15  had  increased  in  the  &amo  proportion  os  the  whole  of 
the  population  had  increased  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
1831,  and  supposing  that  this  part  of  the  population  bears 
the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  whole  as  it  did  in  1821, 
wo  find  by  approximation  that  tho  number  of  children 
residing  in  Lancashire  between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen 
in  1834  was  481,266. 

or  the  Sunday-schools  fifteen  ore  returned  from  places 
where  no  other  school  exists  and  the  children,  1522  in 
number,  who  ore  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  any  other  school.  At  all  other  places  Sunday-school 
children  have  an  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools 
also;  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate 
entry  of  tho  same  children  is  thus  produced,  roust  remain 
uncertain.  Eighty  schools,  containing  li,lb3  scholars, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday-Bchools,  are  returned  from 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  At  some  of  the  Sumlay-schools 
in  this  county,  especially  at  Blackburn,  Great  and  Little 
Bolton,  Cborley,  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Oldham,  a few 
persons  K:ceive  instruction  wlto  are  upwards  of  twenty  years 
of  age.  Making  allowances  for  these  cauiws  it  mav  be  a 
tolerably  correct  statement  to  say  that  about  one-half  of 
the  children  belwoeii  the  ages  of  two  and  fifloen  were  re- 
ceiving instruction  iu  this  county  at  the  time  this  return 
was  made. 

Mmntenanes  qf  SchooU. 


Donlptlotl  at 

BcaMlt. 

ar  •»*o>n»i-ae.'8y  Mtncnp«lo*. 

Bt  ^u(«rrtp.  *04 

(rara  «hnln„.  n* at  (ram  Mtielnm 

IdiU. 

1 “*“** 

Un. 

SehU. 

2.325 

10.V25 

7.5.53 

Infnnl  Sc-h  joU 
Dailr  Srhnuli 
8aa4ay8cl)uoli 

241 

19 

.,  i) 
19,454'  K2 
2.369  900 

■ uu 

IV46> 

IH8»36| 

102 

1691 

10 

3.624  20 
5S.03J  73 
S19|  39 

Total 

*0 

14,993^  993 

199909 

1903 

61,476  IJS 

20,103 

Tlie  schools  established  1 
above  statement,  are— 

Infant  schools  • 

Daily  schools  • 

Sunday-schools  . 

Tlie  schools  established  si 


>y  Dissenters,  included  in  the 


Sehoolc. 

Scholart. 

10 

1,467 

90 

7.917 

490 

110,024 

1818  are— 

SchoUn. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  1553  containing  63,609 
Sunday-schools  > • 756  . 154,038 


Eighty-four  boarding-schools  are  included  in  tho  number 

2 Q 2 
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of  daily  achoola  giren  above.  No  achool  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  conQncd  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Established  church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics; the  latter,  to  the  amount  of  15,916  children,  ore 
distinctly  specified  in  the  returns  from  this  county. 

There  are  lending-libraries  of  books  attached  to  321 
schools  in  the  county  of  Lancashire. 

LANCASTER.  [Lancashirb.] 

LANC.\STER,  SIR  JAMES,  a skilful  seaman,  who 
received  fur  his  serricca  the  lionour  of  knighthood  from 
Klisabclh,  conducted  tho  first  voyage  undertaken  by  the 
newly  constituted  East  India  Company,  a.d.  1600-3.  and  es- 
tablished commercial  relations  with  the  princes  of  Achim 
in  Sumatra  and  Baiitem  in  Java.  He  was  a firm  believer 
in  a north-west  passage  ; and  hisauthority  had  much  weight 
in  promoting  the  numerous  attempts  made  in  that  enter- 
prising ago  to  discover  one.  Lancaster’s  Sound,  a deep 
inlet  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  74"  lat.  was  named  after  him  by  Baffin, 
one  of  our  most  successful  explorers.  It  is  nearly  certain, 
from  the  lost  discoveries,  that  this  inlet  does  actually  lead 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  of  America.  Relations  of  Sir 
J.  Lancaster’s  Qrst  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1591,  and 
of  n successful  predatory'  voyaee  against  the  Portuguese  in 
Brazil,  in  1594,  are  given  in  Hakluyt's  ‘ Voyages,’  vol.  hi.: 
his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1600-3  is  contained  in 
Purchases  * Pilgrims,’  vol.  i-  He  die<l  in  1620. 
LANCELOT,  CLAUDE.  (Port  Royal.] 

LANCE'OLA,  a genus  of  Crustaceans  established  by 
Mr.  Say  on  a single  species,  Laneeolapflagica^  two  females 
of  which  only  ho  appears  to  hare  seen  taken  on  the  coast  of 
America.,  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  M.  Desmaresl  is  of  opinion 
that  tho  genus  belongs  to  the  Ampkipoda  by  reason  of  its 
vesicular  oblong  branchiae,  to  the  number  of  ten.  placed  at 
tho  internal  base  of  tho  feet,  except  those  of  the  first  and 
seventh  pairs,  and  that  it  especially  approaches  Pkro- 
nima  in  its  caudal  appendages,  which  consist  of  three  pairs 
of  lanceolate  styles,  which  are  double  and  supported  by 
depressed  linear  peduncles  annexed  to  the  sides  by  three 
rings  which  compose  the  tail.  Its  mnuiK,  provided  with 
two  triarticulate  filiform  {lalps  and  bifid  jaw-fect,  bears  ' 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Cloportet.  Its  general  form  is  that 
of  the  genus  Prnniza  (which  M.  Desmarest  considers  to  bo 
nn  IiMipoil);  its  ant^nnfr,  composed  of  four  joints,  have  tho 
last  Joint  not  divide^  and  the  inferior  antenna}  are  the 
longest.  Tho  superior  anlcnme  have  their  ba.se  hidden. 
Tlic  eyes  aro  elongated ; the  front  is  concave ; tho  feet  aro 
fourteen  in  numl^r,  and  simple : the  twu  first  pairs  are 
compressed,  and  the  sixth  is  the  longest.  ThcAcfi^  is  short 
and  ii*ansvcrsc.  The  body  is  soft,  and  covered  with  mem- 
branous integuments  ; the  tail  is  depressed,  narrower  than 
tho  bo<ly,  and  its  terminal  segment  Ls  attenuated  between 
Uie  posterior  caudal  stvies. 

LANCEROTA,  or'LANZAROTE.  [CAtfARiM.] 

LANCI.VNO.  [Auruzzo.] 

LAND  in  its  most  restricted  legal  signification  is  con- 
fined to  arable  ground.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  construed 
in  original  writs,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  all  correct 
and  formal  pleadings. 

By  the  late  statute  of  Wills,  1 Victoria,  c.  26,  s.  26,  a 
devise  of  tho  land  of  tho  testator  generally,  or  of  the  land 
of  the  testator  in  any  place  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  per- 
son mentioned  in  the  will,  is  to  ho  con.Htrue<l  to  include 
customary,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  estates  to  which  the 
description  will  extend,  as  well  as  freehold  estates,  unh'ss  a 
•.ontrary  intention  appear  by  tho  will.  In  its  moru  wide 
legal  signification  land  extends  also  to  meadow,  pasture, 
wooils,  moors,  waters.  &c. ; but  in  this  wider  sense  tuo  word 
generally  uscrl  is  lands : the  term  land  or  lands  is  taken  in 
this  larger  sense  in  conveyances  and  contracts. 

In  conveying  the  land,  houses  and  other  buildings  erected 
thereon,  as  well  ns  mines,  &c.  under  it,  will  pass  with  it,  unless 
s(K>ciully  excepted.  A grant  of  ilio  vesture  of  certain  land  is 
more  restricted,  and  transfers  merely  a particular  or  limited 
right  in  such  land,  and  the  houses,  timMr,  trees,  mines,  and 
other  real  things,  which  aro  eonbidcml  as  part  or  parcel  of 
the  inheritance,  are  not  conveyed,  but  only  corn,  grass, 
underwood,  &c.,  the  produce  of  tho  land.  Other  limited 
or  particular  rights,  os  fishing,  cutting  turf,  See.  may  be 
granted,  which  confer  no  interest  in  the  land  itself,  or,  as 
I is  calleil,  the  really,  but  only  the  benefit  of  such  particular 


privileges.  But  a grant  of  the  fruits  and  profits  of  tho  land 
conveys  also  the  land  itself.  Absolute  ownership  of  land 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  tlie  possession  downwanls  of  the 
minerals^  waters,  &c..  and  also  upwanls,  agreeably  to  the 
maxim.  ‘ cujus  cst  solum,  cjus  est  usque  ad  ccelum.’ 

Ownership  of  land  is  exprcsse<l  in  the  English  law  by 
the  term  real  properly,  in  contrarlistinction  to  personal  pro- 
perty, which  consists  in  money,  goo«K  and  other  movables. 

In  some  jvirts  of  England  the  word  ' land’  is  fn'qticnlly 
used  to  denote  the  fee  simple  o.s  distinguished  from  a less 
estate,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  properly. 
Thus  it  is  usual  to  say.  A has  a lease  uf  such  an  estate  or 
such  a house,  but  B luu  the  land,  i.e.  tho  reversion  or  re- 
mainder in  foe. 

Land  U legally  considered  os  enclosed  from  neighbouring 
land,  though  it  lie  in  the  middle  of  an  open  field,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  a close;  and  the  owner  may  subdivide 
this  ideal  close  into  as  many  ideal  parcels  as  he  pleases, 
and  may,  in  legal  proceedings,  describe  each  of  these 
parcels,  however  minute,  as  his  close.  An  illegal  entry 
into  the  land  of  another  is  therefore  called,  in  law,  break- 
ing and  entering  his  close,  and  the  remedy  is  by  the  action 
of  trespass  'Quarc  clausum  fregit;'  it  having  been  necessary, 
when  writs  wtx'c  framed  in  Latin  and  all  common  law  pro- 
ceedings were  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  court  in  that 
language,  to  insert  the  words  ‘Quoro  clausum  fregit’  in  tho 
king’s  writ,  or  the  party’s  plaint,  by  which  the  action  «a.s 
commenced,  and  also  in  the  declaration  wherein  the  nature 
of  the  injury  was  more  circumstantially  detailed. 

Land  derelict,  or  left  dry  by  the  sudden  receding  of  tho 
sea,  or  of  tho  water  of  a navigable  river,  belongs  to  the 
king  by  his  prerogative;  but  land  formed  by  alluvion,  that 
is,  by  gradual  imperceptible  receding  of  any  water,  or  by 
a gradual  deposit  on  tbo  shore,  accrues  to  the  owner  of  tho 
adjoining  land. 

(7>oc/or  and  Student;  Co.  Litl.;  Comyn’s  Dig.) 

LAND-TAX  is  a branch  of  Uic  public  revenue  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  first  raised  in  its  present  funn  in  1692.  It 
was  contrary  to  tho  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  that  ^locu- 
ntary  assessments  should  be  made  upon  land  held  by  knight’s 
service,  the  personal  military  services  of  the  tenants  being 
in  this  and  in  other  countries  considered  as  entitling  them 
to  exemption  from  tallage,  or  direct  taxation.  Tlie  first  in- 
road upon  this  principle  in  England  was  the  payment  of 
escuago  as  a commutation  for  personal  service.  I'his  was 
followed  by  pecuniary  grants  made  by  porliament  in  the 
form  of  su^idies  upon  the  abolition  of  the^militan-  tenures 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  which  was  afterw^s  confirmed  by 
tho  first  parliament  of  Charles  II. ; the  ground  of  exemption 
ceased,  and  land  as  well  as  personal  estate,  was  made  tho 
subject  of  assessment. 

Until  1799  the  land-tax  was  granted  by  parliament  Hh- 
only  one  year,  and  the  acts  under  which  it  wa.H  levied  were 
renewed  annually ; but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  ren- 
dering tho  ta.x  perpetual,  tho  object  of  this  alteration  being 
to  facilitate  the  raising  of  money  by  means  of  its  rcdcm)v 
tion.  Under  tho  conditions  of  this  act  the  tax  aas  offered 
for  sale  first  to  tho  owner  of  tho  land  upon  which  it  was 
chaigeablc,  and  if  the  purchase  wore  declined  by  him  then 
to  any  other  person,  in  which  latter  case  the  purchaser  was 
to  revive  the  amount  half-yearly  from  the  receiver-general. 
The  pay'menta  wero  in  cither  case  to  be  niatle  not  in  monc-y, 
but  by  the  transfer  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  national 
debt.  Tho  advantage  stipulated  on  tho  part  of  the  public  was, 
that  if  rodoorood  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  interi'si  or  an- 
nuity transferred  in  payment  should  exceed  the  annual 
amount  of  the  Ux  redeemed  by  19  percent. ; and  if  purchased 
by  an  indifferent  party,  that  tho  intenrst  or  annuity  should 
exceed  that  annuol  amount  by  20  per  cent. : for  example,  if 
the  land-tax  to  be  redeemed  by  the  owner  amounted  to  5/.  per 
annum,  tho  sum  of  .1  per  cent,  stock  to  be  paid  for  the  same 
would  he  1 8.1/.  6s.  6</.,  the  annuity  in  rc.spcct  of  which  would 
be  6/.  lOs.,  or  10  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  tax.  If  the 
purchaser  were  a stranger,  the  amount  of  3 per  cent,  stock 
would  be  200/.,  or  nn  annuity  of  6/.  per  annum.  l>eing  20 
per  cent  advance.  This  measure  met  with  only  a partial 
success,  which  occasioned  several  modifications  to  be  made 
in  its  terms  with  the  view  of  rendering  them  more  accept- 
able to  the  landowners.  Tlie  most  important  of  these  mo- 
difications were  passcil  in  1 8 1 1 an«l  i 81 2,  when  the  manage- 
ment was  Iransdcrnwl  from  special  commissioncps  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  AITairs  of  Taxes-;  tho  preferenco 
given  in  previous  acts  to  the  owners  was  revoked,  e.vcept  a» 
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iot».ir'le<l  priority  where  competition  appeared,  and  the  pur- 
ehase-mooey  was  made  pavablo  by  thirty-two  half-yearly 
iii.'itnhnents.  It  is  not  possible  to  t^ive  any  detailc<l  account 
of  the  amount  re<U*emcd  from  time  to  time  under  these  acts. 
It  appears  from  a report  made  by  the  commissioners  In 
May,  1828,  that  up  to  that  time  ‘the  number  of  sales  efFected 
had  been  3o83,  tne  total  value  thereof  I,>l38,5l3f.  A$.  3e/., 
and  the  total  amount  of  land-tax  redeemed  thereby  could 
not  be  fairly  estimated  at  less  than  63,100/,  pt>r  annum.' 
Since  that  lime  it  does  not  appear  that  any  further  account 
in  reference  to  this  plan  has  l^n  called  for  by  parliament. 

The  rate  at  which  this  tax  is  charged  is  4#.  in  the  pound 
on  the  annual  value.  The  amount  which  it  has  yielded  to 
the  exchc<}ucr  in  each  year  from  1828  to  1837  has  been  as 
follows  1 82S,  I.168.23-1/.  ; 1829,  1,172.068/.;  1830, 

1,182.109/.;  1831.  1.161,312/.;  1833,  1,184,340/.;  1833, 
1,153,019/.;  1834,  1, 203,378/. ; 1833,  1,199,783/.;  1836, 
1,199,600/.;  1837,  1,192.633/. 

LANI.).VU  is  a strong  fortress  in  Baniria,  situated  in 
49®  1 N.  lat.  and  8®  9'  E.  long.,  in  a l>eauliful  valley  on 
the  river  Queich,  and  on  a canal,  by  which  provisions,  mate- 
rials fur  bud<ling,  &c..  arc  convcyi*d  to  it  by  water.  Though 
.^inall,  it  is  celebrated  in  military  history,  having  sustained 
suverul  memorable  sieges.  It  is  a regular  octagon,  with  8 
curtains,  covered  by  7 bulwarks,  3 redoubts,  7 lunettes,  1 
fort,  3 whole  and  2 half  bastions,  and  surrounded  by  brood 
monts.  The  barracks  and  casemates  are  bomb-proof.  It  is 
very  regularly  budt  within,  has  two  gates,  a large  parade, 
a church,  which  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
in  ruinmon.  a gymnasium,  various  public  ofllces,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  calico,  woollens,  linen,  hats,  fire-arms,  copper 
and  iron  foundries.  &c.  The  population  amounts  to  rather 
mure  than  COOO,  lH>sidcs  the  garrison.  Landau,  which  was 
Sornicrly  on  imperial  city,  was  ccdwl  to  Franco  in  1680,  and 
f ortified  by  1/mis  XIV  In  17i>2  it  was  taken  by  the  Aus* 
ttians,  but  recovered  by  the  French  in  1703.  After  the 
buttle  of  Blenheim  in  1704  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  .Austrians,  who  retained  it  till  1713,  when  it  was  again 
Cftled  to  France.  In  1793  it  was  closely  but  unsuccessfully 
bcaieged  by  the  Austrians  and  Prussians.  The  first  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1814,  left  it  to  the  French;  but  at  the  second 
treiity,  in  1813,  it  was  declared  a fortress  of  the  German 
Omfedcration,  under  the  protection  of  Bavaria,  a part  of 
whose  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  forma 
the  garrison. 

L.ANDEN,  JAMES,  a mathematician  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, WO.S  born  at  Pcakirb,  near  Peterborough,  in  January, 
1719,  and  died  at  Melton,  near  the  same  place,  January’, 
1790,  He  was  for  many  years  agent  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam ; 
hut  no  details  have  been  publishca  of  his  life,  neither  have 
w’o  heard  of  any  which  it  would  l>e  worth  while  to  give. 

TIjo  writings  of  J/inden  stretch  over  a long  period,  from 
his  first  cs'iQys  in  the  Ladies’  Diary,  in  1744,  to  hU  paper 
on  rotatory  motion  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1*85.  The 
thing  by  which  he  is  now  roost  known  is  his  attempt  to 
derive  the  difTcrcntial  calculus  from  algebraical  principles, 
olt(-n  called  his  residual  analysis.  [DirFKRBXTiAL  Cal- 
crLt’*<.]  His  writings,  though  they  contain  many  curious 
and  original  theorems,  yet  are  mostly  upon  isolated  sub- 
ji?cls,  and,  except  os  being  all  the  work  of  one  man,  need 
no  more  dotaikxl  description  than  avolume  of  miscellaneous 
nieniolrs.  They  relate  for  tlie  most  part  to  points  of  the 
integral  cniculits,  and  of  dynamics;  wo  may  lake,  for  in- 
stance, his  determination  of  the  ore  of  an  hyperbola  by 
means  of  two  cUiplic  arcs,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1775, 

The  writings  of  I,anden  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Philosophical  Tran-saclions  are,  his  ‘Mathematical  Lucu- 
brations,’ 1755;  the  ‘Residual  Analysis,’  1764;  two  vo- 
lumes of  Memoirs,  the  first  published  in  1780,  the  second 
written  near  the  eiul  of  his  life,  and  published  posthu- 
mously; Tracts  on  Converging  Series,  1781-82-83. 

lander.  [OnoRRA.] 

LVNDRRNAU.  fFiNISTRRB.] 

L.AXDES,  LES,  a name  formerly  given  to  the  wild 
sterile  districts  stretching  along  tlic  coast  ofGuyenne  aar] 
Gascogne,  between  the  Gironde  and  the  Adour.  The  name, 
winch  denotes  heath  or  waste  open  country,  is  sufficiently 
ilescriptivc  of  its  natural  character,  though  it  Tarics  con- 
siderably, iho  part  near  the  coast  being  the  wildest.  The 
di.>iJrirl  was  subdivided  into  I.,es  l.Andes,  properly  so  called, 
including  the  territories  of  Dax,  Albret,  Tartas,  and  Urt; 
1.0  Pavs  lie  Marenno  between  the  Adour  and  thosca;  T,® 
Vaya  do  Marausin,  on  Iho  coast,  north  of  Lc  Pays  do  Ma- 


I renno  ; the  dislricts  of  Cbalossc  and  Marsan  inland,  toward 
I the  east ; I^cs  1 jindcs  de  Bordeaux,  in  the  neighbourluxMl 
of  that  city;  Petitcs  Landes,  between  Bazas  and  Mmit 
de  Marsan  ; and  I..es  Gramlcs  I..amles,  cumprehendmg  the 
central  parts  of  this  e\tensi%’e  waste.  The  fonner  high- 
road from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  and  into  Spain,  ran  direct 
through  IjOs  Grandes  Ijindes;  but  has  been  abandoned  for 
a more  circuitous  inland  route  through  Les  Petites  l.an«lc&, 
by  Bazas,  Mont  de  Marsnn,  and  Dax.  Tlio  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  country  ore  noticed  in  the  following 
article. 

LANDES,  a deportment  in  the  south-west  of  Franco, 
hounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Gironde,  on  the  east  by 
those  of  l>oi  et  Garonno  anrl  Gers,  and  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Bd«ses  Pyrenees  : on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  sca- 
coast  running  in  nn  almost  undoviating  lino  north  and 
south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adour.  The  furm  of  the  depart- 
ment approximates  to  that  of  a quadronglo,  having  its 
northern  side  73  miles  long,  its  eastern  side  42  miles,  its 
southern  side  60  miles,  and  its  western  side,  or  coa.st  line, 
69  mdcs,  lu  area  i.s  estimated  at  463  square  French  leagues 
(23  to  a degree),  or  3341  square  English  miles,  just  about 
the  area  of  the  two  English  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk. Tlio  population  in  1S36  was  284,918,  or  above  8(1  to 
a square  mile,  showing  the  density  of  the  popidation  to  bo 
very  little  more  than  half  tho  average  of  Franco;  and  far 
below  that  of  any  county  in  England  except  Westmoreland. 
Mont  de  Marsnn.  tho  capital,  is  in  43®  53'  N.  lat.  and  0®  30' 
AV.  long. ; 363  miles  in  a direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris, 
or  467  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, 
Poitiers,  Angouldmc,  Bordeaux,  and  Bazas. 

The  surface  is  generally  tint.  The  range  of  hills  which 
separates  tho  hasin  of  the  Adour  from  that  of  the  Garonno 
skirls  the  department  on  the  north-east  side,  and  some  of 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  extend  into  it  on  the  south, 
but  it  has  no  considerable  elevations.  Tho  rocks  which 
en’ade  it  generally  belong  to  the  supercrctnreous  group, 
ut  just  on  the  southern  border  the  strata  between  tho 
chalk  and  tho  newer  wi  or  saliferous  sandstone  crop  out 
chalk  is  not  found.  This  snuthent  part  of  the  department 
yields  building-stone,  marl,  porculain  clay,  and  some  iron. 
Along  the  coast  is  a range  of  sandy  downs,  skirted  on  tho 
' land  side  by  a line  of  Aaugs,  or  pools,  of  which  those  of 
Orx,  Tosse,  Soustons,  Viciix  Boucau,  iy*on,  St.  Julien, 
Aureillan,  Parentes  or  Biscanwse,  and  Sanguinet  or  Cnzau, 
are  iho  chief.  Tho  lost  three  communicate  by  a nnrrow 
stream  with  each  other,  as  do  those  of  Tosse,  Soustons,  an<l 
I Yieux  Boucau:  several  of  (hem  also  communicate  with 
the  sea. 

The  chief  rivers  of  the  department  are : the  Adour,  which 
waters  tho  southern  part ; with  its  tributaries,  the  Midouze, 
formed  l3y  the  junction  of  the  Midou  and  the  Douzo,  the 
Gabas,  the  Luy  do  France,  and  the  Gave  dc  i*au,  beside  a 
great  number  of  streams  which  flow  into  these.  The  only 
river  in  the  northern  part,  of  any  size,  is  the  Lc)'re,  which 
is  formed  by  tho  junction  of  two  streams  both  rising  w ithin 
the  department.  The  Adour  enters  the  department  on  tlio 
east  side,  and  passes  by  Aire  and  Grenade  to  St.  Sever,  where 
the  navigation  commences ; it  shortly  after  receives  the 
Gabas  on  the  left  bank,  and  flows  west  to  tho  junciiim  on  its 
right  bank  of  tbo  Midouze,  which  is  navigable  from  Mont 
dc  Marsan.  It  aftorward.s  receives  the  Luy  and  the  Gavo 
from  the  Pyrenees  on  it.s  left  bank ; both  these  streams  aro 
navigable  for  a short  dUtoncc.  The  river  navigation  of  tho 
department  has  an  extent  of  altout  115  or  116  miles;  of 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Adour  is  78  miles  ; that  oF  tho 
Midouze  about  27  miles;  and  that  of  the  other  two  about 
10  or  II  miles  together.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream  remlets 
tho  navigation  of  the  Adour  of  very  little  use. 

There  are  no  navigable  canaU  in  the  department.  Several 
have  been  contemplated ; one  was  projected  as  far  back  us 
1781  by  Dupr6  de  St.  Maur.  then  intemlant  of  Guyenno ; 
it  was  to  run  from  the  Gironde  below  Bordeaux,  by  the  lino 
of  the  etangs  to  tho  mouth  of  the  Adour,  or  by  the  clangs 
to  the  Bassin  d*Arcnchon,  and  thence  by  the  rourso  of  tho 
I.,eyrc  and  the  Estrigon  to  tho  Midouze  near  Mont  dc  Mar- 
ian. Another  canal  was  projected  to  run  from  tlio  Garonno 
at  Bordeaux  to  tho  Adour  at  Dax.  A company  was  forme»l 
and  a royal  ordonnanrcobtainorl  in  1821, for  executing  ono 
of  these  works.  A thinl  ranni  ha.s  been  projccieil.  and  we 
believe  something  has  lieen  iloue  toward.s  its  execution, 
from  tho  Golizc,  a stream  belongiug  to  tho  system  of  tho 
Garonno,  to  the  Midouzo  near  Mont  do  Marsnn.  Tliougu 
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little  hw  Wn  done  in  those  great  vorki,  we  believe  the 

proiocti^  have  not  been  given  up. 

The  high  road  from  Paris  by  Bordeaux  Into  Spain  enters 
the  deparlment  at  JjC  Poteau,  and  runs  souih-wost  by 
Roquefort,  Mont  de  Marsan,  Tartar  and  Pontons,  to  St. 
Esprit,  a suburb  of  Bayonne,  where  it  crosiies  the  Adour 
into  the  adjacent  department  of  Basses  Pyrenees.  A road 
hranebes  off  from  this  at  Roquefort,  and  runs  south  by 
ViUcneuvc  de  Marsanand  Aire  to  Pau.  capital  of  the  dep. 
ofHasMis  Pyr«'n6es;  and  a road  from  St.  Esprit  runs  cast 
\iv  Pevrehorade  to  the  same  city.  There  are  other  mails 
fmm  Tortas  by  Grenade  and  Cazerea,  to  Aire ; and  from 
Mont  de  Marsan.  by  St  Sever,  to  Orlhes,  in  the  department 
of  Basses  Pyr^n^.  The  older  and  more  direct  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  by  the  Grandes  Landes,  passes  by 
dolached  posting-houses  and  miserable  villages.  It  is  in- 
deed in  many  parts  scarcely  a road,  but  rather  a track  acriKis 
a wild  sandy  desert ; and  is  now  almost  deserted.  The  ag-  i 
gregato  length  of  the  government  roads  is  287  miles,  viz. 
175  in  repair,  27  out  of  repair,  and  85  unfinished.  Tlie  og- 
gretjato  length  of  the  departmental  roads  Ls  2U7  miles,  of 
winch  more  than  half  is  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and 
paths  are  in  number  1439,  in  aggregate  length  above  3OU0 
miles. 

Tile  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  small : 
in  the  part  south  of  the  Adour,  some  maize  and  millet  and 
rye  are  grown,  and  a little  wheal : there  are  considerable 
vineyards,  which  produce  lolorablo  wine;  much  fruit  is 
grown,  especially  peaches,  and  also  madder.  North  of  the 
Aduur  the  country  consists  of  wide  plains,  on  which  nume- 
rous sheep  of  a hardy  brceil  find  scanty  pasturage.  In 
some  parts  the  soil,  composed  of  an  ash-coloure<l  sand,  is 
too  unproiluctive  even  for  sheep-walks.  Forests  of  pine 
occupy  a vast  extent  of  country.  Tlic  pine  (pOiof  mart/tina 
of  Linntcus)  acquires,  in  the  sandy  and  else  unpn^ductive 
wastes,  a height  bevoiid  that  which  it  attains  in  other  parts 
of  France ; it  yichfs  wood  for  the  carpenter  and  mar*ts  for 
the  shipwright:  pitch  is  extracted  from  it,  and  cliurcoal  is 
manufactured.  The  population  of  iho  wilds  is  scanty.  The 
pea-sanlry  live  in  solitary  cabins:  the  head  of  the  family 
engages  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  where  its  .sterility  is 
diminished  by  nature,  or  counteracted  by  abundance  of 
manure:  the  younger  branches  go,  perhaps  twenty  miles 
from  home,  to  make  charcoal  in  the  forests,  or  to  attend 
their  Hocks.  They  travorso  the  deserts  on  long  stilts,  that 
tiiey  may  pass  dry-footed  through  the  raorasses  which  from 
time  to  time  intervene.  The  shepherds  watch  their  Hocks, 
mounted  on  those  stills,  and  resting  on  iheir  slaves,  the  tops 
of  which  arc  broad  and  rounded  to  afford  them  a seat.  They 
employ  iho  leisure  which  their  occupation  allows  in  knil- 
ing  largo  woollen  stockings.  Some  good  horvos  are  rcareil 
on  the  wastes ; mules  are  bred  ; and  some  swine  arc  kept, 
FouUry,  bees,  and  silk- worms  are  objects  of  attention  in  tlic 
department. 

Tlie  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissemons ; as 
follows : — 


Ammin-rra^nt. 

SHiwtlofl. 

No.  of  Tom.  Atrain 
iu  IKI7- 

rofulatinq. 
IS31.  1S3C. 

Mont  dc  Mar*nn 

N. 

117 

1985 

91,595 

93,292 

St.  Sever  , . 

S,  E. 

114 

661 

90,446 

90,500 

Dax  .... 

S.W 

108 

695 

99,463 

101,126 

339 

3541 

281,504 

264,919 

The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts  under  a j ustice  of  the 
pe.nre,  is  twcnly-oighl. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mont  de  Marsan  are  the  ca- 
nal, on  the  Midmize;  Roquefort  and  St.  .lusiin  on  the 
>ouzo,  ViUencuvo  do  MarKun  on  the  Midou,  Grenade  and 
Cizcrcs  on  the  Adour,  and  lloutans  on  a stream  flowing 
into  the  Midou.  Mont  de  Marsan  was  built  by  Vierre, 
Viscount  of  Marsan,  A.n.  1140,  It  is  a handsome  town  at 
the  continence  of  iho  D<>uze  and  the  Midou.  approni'hed  by 
fine  avenues  of  trees,  and  having  broad  straight  striH’Is, 
neat  wcll-buiU  houses,  and  a handsome  bridge  over  the 
Midou.  There  is  an  oftice  for  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
niont,  and  a justiciary  court  and  pnson  of  appropriate  an-hi- 
turluro.  There  are  al-so  a theatre,  an  hospital,  and  some 
hiirrucks.  The  population  was  3774  in  1831,  and  4082  in 
1836.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  a trifling  one  of 
sailcloth ; but  the  town  is  the  general  mart  for  the  supply 
of  the  ncighbouriug  country,  and  is  the  residence  of  many 
genteel  families.  During  the  war,  it  was  one  of  the  stations 
fur  the  iuland  communication  carried  on  by  means  of  the 


Garonne  tnd  the  Midouze  and  the**  Adour,  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne.  Mont  dc  Marsan  has  a high  school, 
a library  of  lO.UUUor  1 2,000  volumes, an agricuUurnl  society 
a departmental  nursery-ground  and  several  baths.  Roque- 
fort has  some  lime-kilns  and  potteries;  some  trade  is  carried 
on  in  cattle,  wool,  honey,  and  wax.  The  population  is 
about  1500.  Villeneuve  de  Marsan  has  about  as  many  in- 
habitants as  Roquefort,  who  carry  on  considcroble  trade  at 
their  markets  and  their  fairs.  Some  mili^  north  of  Mont 
de  Marsan  is  Labril  or  Albrel,  now  a village,  but  formerly 
the  capital  of  a county,  the  lords  of  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  not  only  in  the  province,  but  in  the  kingdom 
at  large. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Sever  are  Sh  Sever,  Aire, 
Mugron,  and  Pontons,  on  the  Adour;  Tar^as  on  the  Mi- 
douze; Souprosse  between  Tartas  and  St.  Sever;  Pimbi^, 
Arboucave,  Samadet,  and  Montaul,  on  or  near  the  Gabas  ; 
Hagetroau.  or  Hagelmeau  (pop.  m 1831,  3053),  on  the 
Louts,  a feedyr  of  the  Adour,  and  on  the  road  from  St.  Se- 
ver to  Orlhes;  Gcaune,  Loubouer,  and  Coudurcs,  on  the 
Bas,  a feeder  of  the  Gabus;  and  Maiit,  Amuu,  and  Po- 
maros,  on  or  near  (he  Luy  and  its  branches.  St.  Sever  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation  near  the  Adour,  over 
which  there  is  a hand^roe  bridge.  The  town  is  neat  and 
well  built : it  has  a terrace  commanding  an  extensive  prus- 
]>ect.  Tlie  pu])ul.ition  of  the  commune  was  5949  in  1931, 
and  5863  in  16.36  ; about  half  llie  population  is  in  the  town 
itself.  Aire  is  described  el-^jwhere.  [Aire.]  Hagelmeau 
h-is  many  tan-ynrds.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  antieni  cas- 
tle. Tartas  is  in  a pleasant  situation;  and  the  upper  town, 
Bcparateil  by  the  Midouze  from  the  lower  town,  commamU 
an  extensive  prospect.  The  inhabitants,  about  2U(U>  in 
number,  carry  on  CAinaidcntblc  trade  with  Bayonne,  by 
means  of  the  Adour. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dax  are  Dax  (pop.  of  the  com- 
mune in  1831,  4716,  in  1836,  4776),  and  Saint  Esprit  (i>op. 
of  t'ominunc  in  1831,  5895;  of  town,  4)08),  a suburb  of 
Bayonne,  on  the  Adour ; Cap  Breton  and  Vicux  Bouenu,  on 
or  near  the  coast ; and  Peyrehorade,  Nastingues,  Sorde,  and 
Ilabas,  on  or  near  the  Gave.  I>ix  and  St.  Esprit  arc  notict-l 
elsewhere,  [Dax;  Bayonxe.]  Cap  Breton  was  once  of 
greater  imnortance  than  now,  as  its  extent  and  the  number  of 
mined  nmi  deserted  habitations  testify.  It  is  on  the  bank 
of  a rivulet,  the  mouth  of  which  once  formed  a haven. 
Vicux  Boucau  (iV.  Old  Mouth)  wiis  formerly  a place  of  con- 
sequence.  Tlie  mouth  of  the  Adour  at  Bayonne  having  been 
blocked  up  by  sand-hills,  the  river  forsook  it*  channel,  nnil 
How  in,^  northw  ard  on  the  inner  or  land  side  of  the  downs, 
which  line  the  coast,  found  no  outlet  until  it  reached  V'^icux 
Boucau,  where  it  entered  the  sea,  forming  a haven  which 
gave  some  consequence  to  the  place.  Vhe  river  pursued 
this  course  for  nearly  1 10  years,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  above  200  years,  until,  in  a.d-  1573,  the  BayminQ 
mouth  was  cleared  and  reopened.  This  restoration  of  the 
channel  to  its  former  course  caused  the  downfal  of  Vicux 
Boucau,  which  now  contains  scarcely  thirty  inhabited 
houses.  Peyrehoradefpop.  in  1931,  174U  town;  2453  whole 
commune)  is  on  a hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gave  de 
Pau  : it  has  a considerable  weekly  market.  There  is  a poor- 
house  or  hospital. 

Tlic  manufactures  of  the  department  arc  not  considerable. 
Tlicre  are  many  tan-yards;  some  woollen  cloths  and  coarse 
woollen  stuffs,  sail-cloth,  and  table-linen  are  manufactured. 
The  exports  of  the  department  consist  of  hams,  sheep,  fruit, 

; cork,  dealss  pitch,  resin,  &c.  There  is  no  port  along  the 
' roast ; but  that  of  Bayonne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  is 
close  upon  the  border  of  the  department. 

The  deparlment  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coav  Royalc 
and  the  circuit  of  the  Amdcmie  Universitaire  of  Pan.  It 
forms  the  diocese  of  Ain*,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a suffragan 
I of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  The  uiocese  was  in  existence 
I a.s  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  de- 
partment is  in  tlie  eleventh  military  division,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  arc  at  Bordeaux.  It  sends  three  meroliers 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  n’»pect  of  education  it  is 
considerably  below  the  average  of  France.  Of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1 829-9,  only  twenty- 
eight  in  every  hundred  could  read  and  write,  while  the 
average  of  France  was  more  than  thirty-nine  in  every’ 

hundnvl. 

LANDING-WAITER,  an  officer  of  the  customs,  whoso 
duties  consist  in  taking  an  accurate  account  of  the  number, 
Weight,  measure,  or  quality  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
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merchandise  landed  from  forei^m  countries  or  colonial  poS' 
seviions.  Landing-waiters  likewise  attend  to  the  shipment 
of  all  godls  in  respect  oi  which  bounties  or  drawbacks  arc 
claiimnl.  Thc!ie  oflicers  arc  likewise  called  searchers. 

L.VNDOKAV'E.  In  the  early  history  of  Germany  the 
(iravi^  was  un  inferior  judge,  who  was  chosen  by  the  ptN)ple 
for  his  e.xperience  in  business.  He  was  hence  called  Gran 
or  Grave  (i.  e.  gra\-,  or  ageil),  or  more  probably  from  the 
old  German  Gerr/a^  receiver,  attcrwarcls  judge,  which  sub- 
£*.*quently  was  changed  to  the  present  German  title  Graf, 
which  wo  tnuisUte  CJount.  Under  the  Franks  the  Graves 
were  no  lunger  chosen  by  the  people,  but  ap]>oimcd,  like 
the  dukes,  by  tlic  kings,  and  were  ju^es  of  a district  (called 
a (iau,  a division  of  which  there  nro  still  some  traces  in 
(iermany.  as  the  Rheiiigau),  in  which  they  exercised  the 
rights  of  giuermneiit  in  the  king's  name,  having  especially 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  {tolirc,  and  the  n>yal 
rcveiuius.  After  the  time  of  the  C^luviiigiun  kings  the 
following  classes  were  distinguished:  P<(/“rair.< (Ffolrgiaf, 
from  p/uh,  court),  who  sat  in  judgment  ut  the  king's 
court,  and  examined  whether  a suit  must  bo  decided 
by  the  king  himself;  Margrave*  (properly  Markgraves, 
Markgraf^,  from  mark,  a flrontier  or  bounifury,  who  were 
keepers  of  the  frontiers  (lords  of  the  marches);  Land- 
graves, after  the  eleventh  century,  so  called  in  cuntradis* 
linction  to  the  Markgraves,  they  being  governors,  or  graves, 
of  the  interior,  who  were  under  the  dukes,  and  to  whom  the 
graves  were  .subordinate.  They  very  soon  however  made 
themselves  independent  of  the  sovereign.  The  Markgraves 
(if  Thtiringen  assumed  tbotitlcof  Landgraves  towards  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  centurv.aiidit  wasobtained  in  the  next 
century  by  the  Graves  of  llcssc.  in  w hose  dominions  the  title 
is  still  borne  (with  the  exception  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hessc- 
Cosscl  and  Jles.'ie-Darrasfadt  and  their  presumptive  heirs) 
bv  all  tlio  members  and  collateral  branches  of  thu  reigning 
fimilies. 

LANDGUARU.  FORT.  [Harwich] 

LANDUE'CY,  or  LAKDRKCIE.  [Nord.] 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  [Gari>en.3 

I. ANDSCHONA  is  a town  in  Sweden,  on  the  shores  of 
tho  Sound,  ut  nearly  an  c^ual  distance  between  Capo  Kul* 
Jer  and  the  town  of  Mulmo,  and  opposite  the  small  island 
of  liven,  56'  5P  N.  lat.  and  12^  8'  £.  long.  It  is  siluated 
in  the  province  of  Skonen,  and  in  the  Ian  of  Malmii,  in  a 
level  and  fertile  country,  in  which  much  tobacco  is  grown. 
Its  harbour  is  rather  spacious  ami  verv’  safe.  Being  situated 
nearly  opposite  the  capital  of  Denmark,  tho  harbour  as  well 
as  the  town  arc  well  fortiflod.  Its  population  amounted  in 
1825  to  3«2‘2,  and  is  supposed  to  exceed  at  present  -tOOO 
souls.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  corn,  and  has 
some  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  starch,  and  also  some 
sugar-houses,  tanneries,  and  soap-houses,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  harbours  of  Swe- 
den. There  is  a good  grammar-school  in  the  town. 

J. .ANDSHUT,  one  of  the  pi-ettiest  and  most  agreeable 
towns  in  tho  kingdom  of  Havuria,  lies  in  48'*  3U'  N-  lat. 
and  12®  7'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  in  a delightful 
countiy  on  the  banks  of  tlie  I.sar,  over  which  there  is  a new 
brid'ge.  The  principal  portion  of  the  town  consist*  of  two 
long  broad  and  straight  slrcc-ts,  connected  by  a number  of 
narrower  ones.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  brick,  and 
many  of  them  have  gardens.  Tlie  open  parts  arc  two 
market-places  and  tho  parade-soua/e.  I'hc  most  remavk- 
ahlo  buildings  arc  the  place,  caUod  the  Neue  liau  (New 
Building),  the  house  of  the  provincial  assembly,  un  hos- 
pital, and  two  parish  churches,  of  whicti  St.  Nlartin's  is 
eelcbratetl  for  it*  beautiful  steeple,  one  uf  tlic  lolUest  in  Ger- 
many: this  steeple,  which  is  saiil  to  be  456  feet  in  height, 
comuiands  a roagniUccnl  and  most  extensive  view  over  almost 
tiiu  whole  plain  of  Bavaria.  On  a mouiitam  near  the  town  i* 
the  antieiit  castle  of  Trausnitz,  which  was  formerly  a strong 
fortress,  and  the  residence  of  tho  dukc.s  of  Bavaria.  On 
tho  declivity  of  this  mountain  is  the  liotanic  garden.  A 
suburb  is  built  on  an  island  formed  bytholsar.  In  the 
\oar  ISUO  the  university  of  Ingulstodt  was  transferred  to 
I.zindshut,  butin  1826  it  was  removed  to  Munich.  There  are 
however  .still  a seminary  of  Catholic  divinity,  a gymnasium, 
a lyceum,  and  a chinirgicul  clinical  school.  There  are 
some  manufactories  of  cloth,  leather,  starch,  jdaying-cards, 
snuff,  and  tobacco,  but  all  on  a mnall  scale;  ihe  breweries 
and  (lUtillerics  arc  however  extensive.  LaiuLhut  was  for- 
merly an  impurtnut  fortress,  as  its  name,  * Guard  uf  the 
Country*'  a :usus  to  imply.  It  luia  aouucdiugly  suflvred  su- 


verely  in  times  of  war,  as  in  1 742,  1 743.  and  from  the  French 
invasions  in  1796,  ItiOt),  16(J5,  1809.  The  population  i* 
now  nearly  8000. 

LANFflANCl,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  ut 
Pavia,  A-D.  1005.  where  he  was  iiiftiucled  in  grammar  and 
logic.  AAcr  the  death  of  hi*  father,  who  was  a counsellor 
to  tho  senate  of  that  town,  he  spent  some  years  in  the»tiuly 
of  rhetoric  and  civil  law  ut  Bologna,  wlieiicc  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and  commenced  us  advocate  in  tho  courts  of 
law.  Thinking  this  too  narrow  a sphere,  he  removed  into 
France,  and  opened  a school  at  Avranches,  which  was  soon 
crowded  with  students  uf  high  rank.  In  a journey  to 
Rouen  he  had  the  mUfortuue  to  be  rubbed  and  leA  buund 
in  a wood,  where  ho  was  found  the  next  morning  by  some 
pea.-^nts,  who  curritnl  him.  almost  dead,  to  the  abbey  of 
B(k-.  Here  he  was  treated  with  so  much  tenderness,  that 
when  ho  recovered  he  hecuuie  a monk  in  that  abbey,  a.i>. 
1041.  At  tho  end  of  three  years  ho  was  chosen  prior  of 
Bee.  Hero  he  entered  into  a lung  and  violent  controversy 
with  Bereiiger,  archdeacon  uf  Angers  and  manierof  tho 
academy  of  Tours,  on  the  subject  of  the  Euchurisi,  which 
at  (hat  day  made  no  little  noise  in  the  church.  Ilis  famo 
ultimately  procured  him  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  Wil- 
liam duke  of  Normandy,  w ho  made  him  one  uf  his  coun- 
sellors, employed  him  in  an  iro|iortant  embassy  to  the  pope, 
and  appointed  him,  a d.  1062,  abbot  of  his  newly-erected 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen.  Here  he  eslublUhed  a 
new  ucotlcmy,  which  became  no  less  fuimms  than  th(>se 
which  he  had  before  set  up  at  Avranchos  and  Bcc.  When 
the  sec  of  Canterbury  became  vacant  by  (he  dei>o$i(tun  uf 
Stigand,  William,  who  had  effocted  the  cunquest  of  Eng- 
land, ptucured  his  election  to  that  see,  .August  I5,  a.u. 
1070,  and  with  sonic  difficulty  mevuiled  Upon liim  to  accept 
the  station.  To  the  church  of  Canterbury  he  proved  a great 
benefactor,  by  asserting  its  right  to  the  primacy  of  EiU'l.ind, 
by  rccuvering  many  of  its  possessioiix,  and  by  rebuilding  tho 
cathedral.  During  a large  p;rtion  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  Lanfranr  enjoyed  a high  degree  of  favour; 
and  had  the  chief  direction  of  aflairs,  Loth  in  church  ami 
state,  under  William  Rufus,  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  liappened  May  28,  a.d.  1089,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age. 

Several  of  our  historians  who  were  almost  In.s  con- 
tempoiaries  speak  in  very  advantageous  terms  of  the 
genius  and  erudition  of  Lanfrauc  ; and  sumo  of  them,  who 
were  personally  actjnaiuted  with  him.  represent  him  as  thu 
most  learned  man  of  his  ago.  His  writings  consist  of  cuin- 
immtarles  on  St.  Paul’s  EpUtles,  sermons,  letters,  and  his 
Treatise  on  the  Eucharist  against  Berenger.  Tliis  luht  pro- 
duction rendered  him  a prodigious  favourite  with  the  literary 
historians  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  works  were 
collected  and  edited  by  Lucas  d’Acbeiy,  at  Paris,  fob, 
10-IH. 

iUistnire  Litcrnire.  de  la  Fmnre,  tom.  viii. ; Tanner, 
Bibl.  Brit.  Ilib.  ; Henry’s  ///*/.  <if  Great  Britain,  8vo.  ed., 
l.,ond..  l8i)5.  vol.  vi.,  pp.  126-128.) 

L.VNG.AII  A.  [Yii'KRiD.R,] 

I.ANGIIORNB,  JOHN,  was  bom  atj  Kirkby  Stephen, 
in  Westiuureland,  in  1735.  and  educated  at  the  school  uf 
Apideby.  Being  too  indigent  to  piijceed  to  the  university, 
he  nad  recourse  to  privole  tuition,  look  orders,  ami  in  176(1 
entered  himself  as  a ten-year-umu  ut  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  fallen  in  lovo  with  a daughter  of  the 
geiillcmati  in  whoso  fauiily  ho  lived,  ho  offered  her  his 
Imtid.  and  on  being  nTiised  quitted  his  cinploymcut.  and 
repaired  to  T»mlun,  where  he  obtained  a curacy,  hct|H:d  to 
support  himself  by  his  iwn.  and  soon  became  a woll-kiiuwn 
and  popular  author.  Dr.  Hurd  appointed  him  assistant 
pmicher  uf  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  aim  a short  poem,  called 
' Genius  and  Valour,*  written  in  defence  of  the  S(X>ti.h 
against  the  coarse  abuse  of  Churchill  and  others,  procured 
for  him,  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1766,  tho 
degree  uf  D.D.  In  (he  following  year  Itc  renew(xl  liis  unit, 
and  was  accepted.  Tlic  living  of  Blagden  in  Sumor^et^h^^o 
was  purchased  fur  him  ; but  in  the  Qrst  year  of  his  marriage 
his  happiness  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
childbed.  To  solace  his  grief  ho  undertook,  with  his 
broth(?r,  the  new  Irunslation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  publisliod 
ill  1771,  by  which  ho  is  best  know  n.  In  accuracy  this  has 
doubtless  the  adtantnge  over  Sir  Tlioimi-s  North's  old 
version  from  tho  French  of  .\iuyot,  but  it  is  much  inferior 
in  t-pirit  and  effect.  Having  married  again,  ho  lost  his 
scuiudwitoiu  U76*aLo  iu  ukildbcd.  This  duuhlu  du;^ 
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pomlraont  is  said  to  liave  led  him  into  intemperate  habits. 
He  died  in  April,  1779.  • 

l.Aiighornu  wrote  talcs,  poems,  chiefly  short,  and  sermons, 
which  di<l  not  establish  for  him  much  reputation  as  a 
divine.  His  prose  U flowery  and  scnumcntal,  his  verses 
pleasing  and  hannoniuus  but  over  ornamented,  seldom 
rising  above  prettiness,  and  uflen  spoiled  by  affectation. 
They  have  a place  in  ChaltnerB's  * British  Poets.’  Fur  the 
list  of  Liughomc’s  works  see  Watt.  BiU.  Brit.  The 
poems,  puhlisiicd  by  his  son  in  1802,  contain  a Life  of  the 
author. 

LANGELAND.  [Denmark;  Funen.] 

L.ANGRES.  a town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissc* 
ment  in  llie  department  of  Haute  Marne,  167  miles  eosl- 
soulh'Cast  of  Paris.  This  town  takes  its  name  from  the 
Liiigones,  one  of  the  Celtic  nations.  Strabo  gives  to  this 
nation  the  names  and  Aiycaeuw:  Ptolemy  calls 

them  Kvyy**vi^.  They  were  among  the  tribes  who,  in  the 
time  of  Cmsar,  embraced  the  Roman  alliance,  and  they  re- 
tained a considerable  degree  of  liberty  even  under  the  em- 
perors. Their  chief  town  was  called  Andomatunum ; in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  called,  after  the 
same  of  the  people,  Lingones ; and  thence  by  corruption 
Laiigrcs.  It  was  a place  of  great  importance  under  the 
Romans:  many  antiquities  have  been  found;  and  there  yet 
remain  the  ruins  of  two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  to 
Probus  and  one  to  Cunstantius  Chlorus.  Langres  was  much 
injured  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  barbarous  tribes 
which  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  site  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  ranee  of  hills 
which  unite  the  C^vennes  with  the  Vosges,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Marne.  It  is  lurTuundvd  by  old  fortiflea- 
tions  raised  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  well  built, 
but  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  promenades.  The  cathe- 
dral is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and 
for  its  antiquity;  some  part  of  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
heathen  temple.  There  arc  a town-lull  and  a theatre.  The 
population  of  Langres  in  1831  was  696U  fur  the  luwn,  or 
7460  for  the  whole  commune  ; in  1836  it  was  7677  fur  the 
commune.  TIio  chief  manufactures  are  cutlery,  cs|>ecially 
scissars,  leather,  and  earthenware ; iheiv  are  many  brew- 
eries. The  inlubitants  trade  in  milUtunes,  skins,  grain, 
flax,  hemp,  wool,  &c.  Tltere  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  There 
are  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  a high-school,  a 
drawing-school,  and  lectures  on  mechanics  and  geometry 
applied  to  the  arts.  The  public  library  consists  of  30.000 
volumes.  There  ore  a foundling  and  two  other  hospitals. 

This  city  is  commonly  reputed  to  he  the  birth-place  of 
Julius  SabiuuA,  who  assumed  the  purple  against  Vespasian, 
and  was  concealed  for  nine  years  afler  his  defeat  by  the 
faithful  affection  of  his  wife  Eppunina.  (Tacit.,  iv. 

67.)  It  was  aUo  the  birth-place  of  l>iderot. 

LANGTOFT,  PETER,  an  English  chronicler  who  lived 
at  the  cud  of  the  ihirteentliaiid  begmningof  the  fourteenth 
ccnlury,  was  a canon-regular  of  the  order  of  St.  .Austin  at 
Briillington  in  Yorkshire.  He  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  French  verse  Herbert  Boseitham’s  (or  Boscam's)  ‘ Life 
ofl'liomasilBccket,*  andcoiupilcd,  likewise  in  French  verse, 
a ‘Chronicle  of  England.’  manuscripts  of  which  arc  pre- 
served in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  Julius  A.V.,  in  the  old 
Royal  Library  at  the  Briii.'^h  Museum,  and  among  the 
Arundel  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  lIcruMs*  Col- 
lege. The  ‘Chronicle*  begins  with  the  fable  of  the  Trojans, 
and  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
I.,angturt  is  believed  to  have  died  early  inr  the  reign  of 
Kdvvard  II.  Robert  de  Brunne  gave  an  English  metrical 
version  of  Langtofi,  which  was  e<hte«l  at  Oxford,  in  2 vols. 
t?vo.,  by  Heame,  in  1725.  (Hoarnc's  Pref.  to  /V/er /.ung- 
ti\fl ; Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit.  Uib.;  Chalmcr«.,  Bto^.  Viet., 
XIX.,  P.  526. 1 

LANGTON.  STEPHEN,  was  a native  of  England, 
having  been  born  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  cetiiury. 
according  to  one  account  m Lincolnshire,  according  to 
nnotiierin  I)evon<«hirc.  After  flm^Inng  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Park  he  taught  with  n]>plau»c  in  that  se- 
niinary,  and  gra<lui|lly  ruse  to  the  oflice  of  its  chancellor. 
He  held  this  rank,  and  hud  also  obtained  some  prelvrment 
in  the  cbun*h  of  his  native  country,  when  he  vi:«ited  Home, 
atxnit  the  year  i2i}6,oit  thcinvitaiiuii  of  Po]H'  Innocent  HTn 
wim  imiQiMlLutciy  honoured  him  with  the  purple  by  the 
title  of  Cardinal  of  St.  Clirysosjunus,  and  wvjn  after  recom- 
nu-iide«i  him  to  W elected  to  the  .Archbishopri'*  of  Canter- 
bury, then  toiisidcred  m vacant  by  the  rejection  of  the 


claims  both  of  Reginald  the  sub-prior  of  ChrUt-church, 
whum  his  brother  monks  had  in  the  llrst  instance  ap|>uiiite<l 
to  succeed  the  lost  an-hbishop  Hubert, and  of  John  de  Gray, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  they  had  aflcrwanls  substituit*tl 
in  deference  to  the  commands  of  King  John.  Langton  was 
elected  by  a few  of  the  monks  who  were  then  at  Rome,  and 
was  consecrated  by  Innocent  at  A'iterbo,  17th  June,  1207. 
John’s  determined  resistance  to  this  nomination  gave  rise  to 
the  contest  between  him  and  the  pontifT  which  had  such 
important  results.  [Innocent  III. ; John,  King  of  Eng- 
land.] The  consequence,  in  so  far  as  I..angton  was  con- 
cerned, was,  that  he  was  kept  out  of  his  see  fur  about  six 
years;  till  at  last,  after  the  lu^ociation  concluded  by  the 
legate  Pandulf,  John  and  the  cardinal  met  at  AA’inchester, 
in  July,  1213,  and  the  latter  was  fully  acknowledged  us 
archbishop.  In  the  close  union  however  that  now  followed 
between  John  and  Innocent,  Langton,  finding  bis  own  in- 
terests and  tlwsc  of  the  clergy  in  general,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  opposed  to  those  of  the  king,  disregarded  by  the  pope, 
was  naturally  driven  into  conf^erary  with  the  insurgent 
barons,  among  whom  the  eminence  of  his  station  and  the 
ascendency  of  his  talents  soon  acquired  him  a high  influ- 
ence, and  in  whose  counsels  he  took  a prominent  part.  It 
was  he  who,  at  the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  revolt  at 
London,  25lh  August,  1213.  suggested  tho  demand  for  a 
renewal  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.  To  the  cause  of  the 
national  hberlies,  which  he  had  thus  joined,  he  adherc«l 
without  swerving  throughout  the  rest  of  the  contest ; a 
course  by  which  he  so  greatly  offended  tho  pope,  tliat  on  his 
refusal  to  excommunicato  tlic  uppouciits  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, aAer  John’s  perfidious  attempt  to  release  himself 
from  his  engagements  at  Runnyme-de,  he  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1215  suspendetl  by  Innocent  from  the  exer- 
cise of  bis  archiepiscopal  functions.  After  this  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Langton  is  little  mentioned  by  the  bistormns ; 
but  he  continued  to  preside  over  the  church  till  his  dcuth, 
9 til  July,  1228.  He  was  a person  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, anu  is  the  author  of  various  theological  tracts,  some  of 
which  have  been  prinleil,  and  lists  of  all  of  which  that  me 
known  are  given  by  Cave  and  Tanner.  It  has  l»een  shown 
in  a note  to  the  last  edition  of  Warloti's  ’ History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry  ’(ii.80),  that  there  is  no  reason  to  siquHiso  I^ng- 
ton  to  have  been  the  author  of  a drama  in  the  French 
language,  which  Iiad  been  assigned  to  him  by  M.  de  ta  Hue 
(in  the  Archartlogia,  vol.  xiv.X  on  no  lietier  grounds  than 
the  manuscript  having  been  found  bound  up  with  one  uf 
tho  cardinal’s  sermons. 

LANGUAGE,  The  purpose  of  the  following  remarks  is 
to  show  generally  what  language  is,  and  to  point  out  the 
principles  according  to  which  particular  lunguagi's  shouhl 
be  stiidicil  and  compared.  All  languages  may  be  viewed 
simply  as  existing  phtBiiomeiia,  without  any  reference  to  the 
changes  which  they  have  undergone.  The  history  of  such 
changes  is  a port  of  the  history  of  man,  and  is  nece.^bary 
for  a full  and  complete  underKlandingofanv  givuiilunguage ; 
but  a language,  considered  in  any  stage  of  its  developinen/. 
and  progress,  is  in  its  essenliaU  o.s  language  one  and  ih*- 
same  phtcnomcnon.  Tho  origin  of  language,  like  that  of 
roan  himself,  is  unknown,  beyond  the  brief  statement 
given  in  the  book  of  Geu^sit.  That  man  has  the  faculty  of 
speech,  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  that  by  his  urgumxa- 
tioii  he  is  qualified  to  produce  all  the  sounds  which  com{>o^c 
spoken  language.  AV^heiher  mati.  being  originally  endowed 
with  this  power,  gradually  fonnod  language,  stirnulaliHl  hv 
his  instincts  for  social  life,  and  guided  by  his  intcllcctmd 
powers;  or  whether  language,  and  not  the  bare  faculty  of 
speech,  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  same  pow'er  which 
cullerl  him  into  lieing,  are  questions  that  cannot  be  answered, 
and  for  our  present  inquiry  ihey  arc  unimportant.  If  any 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  the  creation 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  hypoihcsu 
that  language  w as  given  to  roan ; a conclusion  which 
even  thu.so  who  deny  the  truih  uf  the  Mosaic  account 
must  admit  to  oontniu  the  only  satisfactory  solution  uf 
(he  (lifliculty  that  has  yet  been  proposed.  The  sup}N>- 
sition  that  language  was  gradually  formed  by  the  of- 
forts  of  man  mav  be  put  side  by  side  with  the  notion  (hat 
man  w as  originally  a solitary  savage  animal,  that  society 
was  formed  by  his  ;>erception  of  the  advantages  of  union, 
and  that  thus  barbarism  was  gradually  exchanged  for  civi- 
lizalinn.  If  this  latter  hypothesis  is  justly  rejected  as  not 
only  unsupixirted  by  any  evidence,  but  as  contrary  to  tho 
recorded  cX]>em-nve  of  uankiud,  the  fonucr  hv|>olUesis, 
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(bat  of  man  constructing  language,*,  if  it  does  not  necessarily 
fall  with  it,  must  at  least  be  greatly  shaken. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  opinion,  not  here  expressed,  but 
only  intimated,  that  the  history  of  many  languages  shows 
a gradual  progress  from  rude  ^ginmngs  to  a mure  perfect 
state,  and  that  so  Ar  back  as  we  can  trace  most  cultivated 
tongues,  they  bear  the  impress  of  a ruder  state  than  that 
exhibited  at  any  subsequent  stage  in  their  derclupmont, 
and  that  the  social  state  of  which  they  are  the  index  and 
the  exposition  has  had  a progress  of  improvement  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  language.  Without  fully  admitting 
all  tliat  is  contained  in  such  objection,  wo  may  reply,  that 
we  know  littlo  of  any  language  t^fore  the  time  when  it  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  remoter  origin  of  any  language,  there  being  no  one  of 
which  we  can  affirm  that  it  is  either  unconnected  with 
every  other  existing  language,  or  unconnected  with  some 
language  no  longer  known. 

A definition,  or  rather  a description,  of  what  language  is. 
may  be  required  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks:  that  which 
wo  shall  give  does  not  aim  at  such  a degree  of  accuracy  as 
to  be  above  criticism ; it  is  merely  such  a description  os 
will  show  what  it  is  that  we  are  speaking  about ; and  per- 
haps there  would  be  no  great  impropriety  m leaving  it  unde- 
fined, and  allowing  each  person  to  collect  his  definition  from 
what  is  here  said. 

Language  consists  of  vocal  sounds  [Larynx],  which  convey 
to  the  hearer  the  same  conceptions  as  those  which  prompt  the 
speaker  to  utter  the  sounds.  Any  sounds  then  are  a compo- 
nent part  of  language  which  produce  in  the  hearer  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  mental  state  of  which  these  sounds  are  the 
material  and  sensible  signs.  But  language,  as  it  exists,  pre- 
sents great  Tariclies,  and  though  ail  languages  have  many 
sounds  in  common,  which  arc  universally  significant  and  in- 
telligible, the  greatest  part  of  the  sounds  composing  any  given 
language  arc  ouly  intelligible  to  those  who  from  their  early 
voulh  and  long  experience  have  become  familiar  with  them, 
but  this  fact  dues  not  affect  the  definition  of  language.  If 
any  two  human  beings  can  by  vocal  sounds  mutually  convey 
to  each  other  their  desires,  thoughts,  and  conceptions,  this 
possession  of  a common  power  and  capacity  constitutes  the 
|K)ssession  of  a common  language.  When  this  power  and 
capacity  are  common  to  a cunsiibrable  number  of  persons 
living  in  a community,  (he  exercise  of  them  constitutes 
and  makes  a language.  Whether  the  vocal  sounds  employed 
arc  many  or  few,  or  whether  the  language  is  rude  or  culti- 
vated, makes  no  difierence  fur  the  purposes  of  this  general 
description. 

A language  then  must  be  viewed  os  the  totality  of  the 
vocal  sounds  by  which  the  members  of  any  given  society 
communicate  to  one  another  their  inward  conceptions.  As 
action  or  motion  of  the  body  and  all  its  parts,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bodily  powers  to  various  purposes  and  ends, 
ure  the  signs  and  expression  of  the  sensations  and  of  the  will, 
the  result,  as  it  were,  of  the  moving  power  within,  so  language, 
which  is  itself  in  ks  material  character  nothing  more  than 
a corporeal  act,  is  another  mode  of  signifying  and  expressing 
the  (.ame  things.  But  language  is  the  expression  (whether 
perfectly  or  imperfectly,  is  nothing  to  the  general  truth  of 
tho  prupofition)  of  our  intellectual  and  judging  faculties 
also  ; and  \\%form  is  therefore  necessarily  subordinate  to  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind. 

Thus  language  can  do  more  than  other  corporeal  acts: 
they  can  only  express  desire,  will,  pur{K)sc,  design,  but  they 
cannot  express  many  of  those  things  which  only  exist  us 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  or  are  only  modes  and  forms  in 
which  the  mind,  according  to  its  laws,  views  things  and 
the  relations  of  things.  Language  therefore,  in  addition  to 
its  power  of  expressing  what  can  be  expressed  by  other  cor- 
|H>rcal  signs,  has  a peculiar  power  of  conveying  from  one 
person  to  another  notions,  as  conceived  by  the  mind,  which 
nave  no  actual  existc-nco,  or  which  at  least  can  only  bo 
moDtally  conceived  to  exist.  The  degree  in  which  language 
is  capable  of  doing  this  depends  on  tho  mental  cultivation 
wlucu  tho  people  using  it  have  liad : for  without  such  culti- 
vation language  is  not  wanted  for  tho  expression  of  roanv 
notions,  and  unless  preceded  by,  or  accompanied  by,  such 
niUivatioD,  such  part  of  language  cannot  exist.  The  lan- 
guage of  many  nations  may-bc  so  poor  in  sounds  and  the 
combinations  of  sounds,  as  to  convey  very  little  more  from 
one  person  to  another  than  can  be  conveyed  by  other  cor- 
poreal signs;  or  a very  few  sounds  and  combinations  of 
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sound.1  aided  by  the  other  natural  signs,  may  bo  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  social  existence.  But  even  in  tho 
poorest  languages  many  names  of  things,  that  is,  general  or 
universal  terms,  aro  required  to  express  tho  meaning  of  ji 
speaker  when  the  objects  referred  to  are  not  present,  and 
probably  there  is  no  language  which  does  not  contain  a con- 
siderable number  of  abstract  terms,  indicating  not  only  things 
and  qualities  which  are  the  objects  of  a sensuous  intuition, 
but  also  those  which  are  theobjects  of  a non-sensuous  intui- 
tion. Every  language  also,  however  poor,  must,  as  far  as  its 
]x>wers  extend,  express  the  mode  in  which  the  miml  views  dr 
contemplates  things  and  the  relations  oHliings ; and  the  form 
therefore  of  every  language  is  necessarily  subordinate  to  tho 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  we  mean  that  the  choice 
of  the  vocal  sounds  intended  to  express  any  distinct  meaning 
must  have  respect  to  the  notions  which  the  speaker  intends 
to  convey,  and  their  arrangement  must  have  a settled  con- 
formity to  tho  order  and  sequence,  as  among  themselves, 
of  such  notions,  or  in  other  words,  tbeir  mutual  relations. 

Tbc  matter  then  of  which  language  consists  is  vocal 
sounds  : tho  form  which  it  assumes  is  the  relation  of  those 
sounds  to  One  another,  which  is  expressed  (within  certain 
limits)  chiefiy  by  their  arrangement  with  re.<ipect  to  one  an- 
other. In  order  tliat  the  several  sounds  may  convey  the  sumo 
meaning,  tho  same  sounds  must  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
(xises.  that  is,  the  meaning  of  any  single  sound  must,  gene- 
rally speaking,  at  least  for  any  given  epoch,  be  fixed.  It  is 
no  less  necessary  that  the  arrangement  of  the  vocal  sounds 
should  be  tolerably  well  fixed,  in  order  that  the  same  K‘t 
of  sounds  may  convey  the  sdrao  meaning;  for  as  the  num- 
ber of  permutations  of  a small  number  of  sounds  is  verv 
great,  there  could  be  no  certainty  in  the  meaning  of  any 
considerable  number  of  sounds,  when  used  in  connevtion 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a speaker’s  meaning,  nnlc.^s 
the  speaker  used  not  only  sounds  uumliar  to  the  hearer,  but 
also  arranged  them  in  an  order  such  as  tho  hearer  himself 
would  arrange  them  in,  if  be  were  to  attempt  to  express 
the  meaning  which  the  speaker  intends  to  convey. 

Even  in  many  of  the  simplest  sentences,  consisting  onlv  of 
two  or  three  wo^s,  every  or  nearly  every  languagt*  has  a defi- 
nite order  fur  exprcs-siiig  one  meaning  by  such  words,  and 
another  order  fur  them  when  they  are  to  express  a diiTcrcut 
meaning.  Frequently,  instead  of  a change  in  the  order  of  the 
sounds,  the  difierence  of  meaning  may  be  conveyed  by  tlio 
greater  or  less  stress  laid  un  a particular  sound,  ur  by  Voinu 
change  intbointonationof  voice,  which  is  in  effect  a change 
in  tho  sounds,  and  therefore  all  that  is  necessary  to  mark  a 
difference.  This  power,  which  spoken  language  po&scs.'U''.-, 
gives  it  one  advantage  over  written  language,  m the  ukc  uf 
which  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  uso  supplementary  signs 
or  marks  to  express  what  the  voice  can  mure  surely  efi'cct. 

If  we  come  to  analyze  the  vocal  sounds  of  a language,  we 
can  separate  them  with  no  m'at  difficulty  into  two  chief 
classes,juBt  os  wo  resolve  the  whule  meaningcouvevedby  ihom 
into  a variety  of  objects  or  notions  suggested  by  the  sumuls, 
and  into  a number  of  relations  among  these  objects  or  no- 
tiuns,  which  are  also  suggested  by  the  sounds ; lor  no  set  of 
words  can  convey  a meaning  without  sugi^esiinglo  the  mind 
two  objects  or  notions  at  least,  and  a relation  between  them. 

Tlius  tho  sounds  of  a languagi^  viewed  as  an  existing 
phmnomonon,  may  be  divided  intu  two  groat  cIas.<os : sumnls 
which  of  themselves  convey  a notion,  and  may  thesefore  bu. 
called  notional,  such  aa ' man,’  ‘ horse,’  ‘ virtue,’  ‘ vice,’  ‘ come,’ 

' walk and  sounds  which  of  themselves  express  no  no- 
tion, but  only  serve  to  connect  notional  words  and  to  indi- 
cate the  relation  between  and  among  them,  and  may 
theryforu  be  called  relational,  such  os  ‘from,* ‘to.’  ‘who|’ 

‘ which.'  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  txlatiouul  words, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  may  once  have  been  notional,  and  aUo 
that  their  precise  meaning  and  value,  in  tho  case  Dflnnguagcs 
no  longer  spoken,  can  only  bo  determined  by  tracing  them 
to  their  origin,  or  to  such  source  as  we  are  compelled  by 
want  of  other  evidence  to  consider  as  their  origin ; but  this, 
though  it  may  bo  true,  is  no  objection  to  our  statement  of 
what  a language  consists  as  an  actual  phenomenon.  Tho 
actual  meaning  of  all  tho  words  which  compose  a languagu 
must  be  determined  by  their  actual  use.  Tlieir  former 
meaning  and  their  history  must  be  determined  by  a re- 
ference to  the  language  as  formerly  used,  the  evidence  of 
which  use  is  the  wriiien  form  of  language. 

The  exaroinotion  of  the  various  modes  of  recording  lan- 
guage, or  of  the  representations  or  marks  by  the  aid  of  a Uich 
souuds  can  be  at  anv  time  rcproducefl  equivalent  in  meau- 
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ng  to  those  by  which  the  writer  would  have  orally  expressed 
what  ho  has  t•xpre!i^ed  by  signs  or  marks  on  papor  or  uny 
other  durable  substance,  belongs  to  the  subject  of  writing. 
[Writinu  j It  will  bo  sutliciont  at  prosuut  loobserve  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  sounds  of  any  given  language  are 
represented  must  nut  bo  considered  nsmwessarily  indicting 
anvibing  t>eculiar  in  the  language  itself. 

it  would  seem  probable  tiiat  the  character  of  any  lan- 
guage now  existing  must  have  boon  permanently  and  to  a 
eoiiidderable  degrtM?  afTecieil  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
state  or  condition  in  which  it  was  when  it  wn«  fir^t  reduced 
to  writing.  Whether  we  suppo*>«  all  word*  to  have  been 
originally  notional  or  not,  it  is  dithcult  to  concoive  any 
words  as  first  u>o<i  otherwise  than  as  monusyllabic  sounds; 
at  least,  mi  for  bark  as  we  can  trace  any  known  language, 
such  Koi'ms  to  be  llic  rt'suU  to  which  we  approximate.  Uy 
this  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  a syllable  ia  one  simple 
sound,  but  that  the  monosyllabic  sounds  here  meant  are 
such  as  in  thuir  integrity  cx}>iv»sc<l  one  notion  dislmctly 
and  ono  only,  that  every  part  of  the  sound  was  a necessary 
part  of  the  meaning,  and  that  no  part  of  the  sound  was 
durived  from  the  union  of  another  sound  with  it.  Thus  the 
whole  of  a language  would  ouiisisl  of  vocal  sounds,  every 
one  of  which  had  its  distinct  meaning  in  itself.*  Hut  s|>oken 
language  is  in  its  nature  favourablu  to  the  agglutination  of 
sounds,  and  parUcularly  of  thosu  which  come  into  juxta- 
position in  such  u way  as  to  readily  unite  wiihuui  then^by 
obscuring  the  meaning  of  what  is  said.  Tims,  to  adopt  for 
the  puqioaa  of  conremcnce  the  names  now  used,  tho  verb 
and  its  pronoun,  tho  word  signifying  a place  and  tho  word 
exprcM>tng  some  relation  to  that  place,  and  other  similarly 
situated  w'ortls.  would  respectively  form  combmutions  and 
thus  would  arise  the  phienomenon.  which  wo  ohsurve  in  most 
languages,  of  words  reducible  to  various  elcnumts.  some  of 
which  in  their  simplest  form  are  notional  terms,  and  some 
whh'h,  taken  by  tbum&clves,  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  but 
by  virtue  of  their  union  with  the  notional  term  mmlify  and 
qualify  it. 

As  this  agglutination  owes  its  existence  mainly,  as  wc 
think,  to  the  use  of  spoken  language,  we  should  ex]H>ct  to 
find  that  unwritten  languages  present  tlicsu  phenomutm  of 
agglutination  and  aggregation  of  elemental  sounds,  as  well 
os  w-ntten  languages.  And  such  is  the  fact.  Some  of  the  ' 
Indian  languages  of  North  America,  fur  instance,  are  ex- ' 
ceidingly  rich  in  ail  such  wonU  as  are  formed  by  this  I 
process  of  agglutination.  When  a language  has  by  writing  ' 
ubtamod  a cousblerabio  degree  of  flxediiess.  this  prucc<^  U 
stopiKui,  and  all  that  then  takes  place  in  the  way  of  pro- I 
ducing  new  forms  of  words  is  by  compounding  actually  ex- 
isting woitU,  which  are  in  fact  and  npjHiar  as  unions  of 
distinct  words,  yet  so  that  each  part  of  tho  word  retains  iu 
distinctive  character. 

If  the  language  uf  a nation  were  comraittial  to  writing  in 
u very  early  state  of  its  progress,  it  >ecms  pmbable  that  the 
sini|ilu  elementary  forma  would  be  kept  much  more  distinct 
ibaii  in  languages  which  havo  not  been  committcsl  to 
writing  except  in  a more  maluro  form.  I'hus  tho  ma^s  of 
the  Words  would  be  of  the  monosyllabic  class  and  the 
adoption  of  distinct  sviuboU  for  the  representation  of  each 
Miuiid  would  seem  natural  and  almost  m'cessary.  Ii'must 
luue  been  in  tho  attempt  to  reprewml  in  writing  some  of 
. tho  languages  which  bad  been  cullivalorl  by  longer  use  and 
improved  by  social  and  intellectual  duveiopment  that  the 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  representing  all  the  sounds  of  n 
language  by  an  alphabet  originated. 

It  only  temains  to  ubservo  that  some  iangimgos,  as  the 
Groi’k  and  tho  and,  to  a considerable  extent,  the 

German.*  express  many  relations  belwocMi  the  various  no* 
tiuiiM  contained  in  any  set  of  words,  by  means  of  certain 
variations  in  the  forms  of  the  words  thotnHolve*.  which 
variations  mainly  occur  in  the  terminations  of  such  words. 
Thus  tlie  whole  moaning  intended  to  he  c.v]in^-scd  by  tho 
wonls  * Homo  Uivem  ferit,’  may  be  indicated  by  any  nr- 
nin..oment  of  these  three  words.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  indec<i  in  all  languagi.-s  in  w'hich  the  ter* 
minations  of  words  are  capable  of  exjirvssing  rulatinns,  it  is 
by  no  means  unimportant  in  what  ortler  we  place  the  words, 
notwithstanding  tho  generm  meaning  can  be  conveyed  by 
almost  any  order.  The  particular  and  special  meaning  can 
only  bo  conveyed  by  ailopiiiig  th.at  arrangement  which  shall 
cxpreiw  the  onlcr  in  which  the  several  ideas  as  suited  to 
the  particular  occasion,  risu  up  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

* This  Is  nearly  Um  Mro«  as  AnstoUv's  deflulUoo  of  a Wui\i 


Some  languages,  of  which  the  English  in  its  present  form 
is  a striking  example,  have  littlo  or  no  power  of  expressing 
tho  relation  uf  ideas  by  any  change  in  the  terminations  of 
words ; and  accordingly  they  express  notions  by  one  set  of 
tenns.  and  relations  by  another  set  <Sf  words.  Such  lan- 
guages arc  nuct-Hharily  more  limited  a.s  to  the  power  of  vary- 
ing the  order  of  thbir  words  than  languages  of  the  class 
above  rofurrorl  to.  The  English  language,  for  example,  U 
now  brought  pretty  nearly  into  that  form  in  which  vemay 
conceix'e  language  to  have  originally  existed ; with  this  ex- 
ceptiuiu  that  language  os  originally  existing,  so  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  conceiving  it  in  that  form,  consisted  altoge- 
ther of  notional  words,  some  uf  which  were  also  used  in  a 
subordinate  sense  as  relational  words.  The  English  lan- 
guage. after  losing  much  of  its  original  stuck  of  inttections 
and  terminations,  is  now  fixed  by  writing  in  this  primitive 
form  ; but  if  by  any  accident  it  ^ould  in  any  country  exist 
only  as  a spoken  language  for  some  time,  and. should  in 
surli  country  be  reduced  to  writing  in  tho  form  in  which  it 
is  spoken,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  process  of  aggluti- 
nation and  aggregation  above  referred  to  might  produce  a 
laiiguago  of  a chararler  very  ditfunMil  from  that  now  in  use. 

That  part  of  language  w hich  treats  of  single  words  and 
Iheir  varieties  of  Ibrra  in  the  way  of  infleclion  is  called- 
Riymology,  and  is  one  of  tho  divisions  of  grammar.  Ety- 
mology also  comprehends  the  notion  of  historically  tracing 
the  sticccstire  forms  which  the  words  of  a language  have 
had,  of  separating  them  into  their  elementary  parts,  and 
then  comparing  the  words,  thus  reduced  to  their  simplest 
furmh,  with  tho  corresponding  words  and  formsiii  languages 
known  to  bt*  related,  or  in  order  to  establish  tlie  relation- 
ship, that  is.  the  ultimate  identity  or  unitf  of  words  in  the 
langnagcs  compared. 

'I'liat  port  of  language  which  treats  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  composing  a eentonco,  ana  of  tho  modifications  in 
form  or  termination  to  which  such  words  are  subjected  in 
; cont»ei{uencn  of  entormg  into  that  combination  which  con- 
stitutes a sentence,  is  generally  exalted  Synta.x.  Tlic  syntax  of 
every  language  is  a subject  requiring  a special  investigation 
and  exposition,  as  well  as  its  etymology ; but  as  otymologx 
has  its  general  principles,  so  has  syntax.  These  general 
principles  aru  contained  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  but  their 
proper  application  to  the  syntax  of  any  particular  langiiage 
has  not.  so  for  as  we  know,  been  yet  sati>factorily  oxhiliiicNl. 

That  division  of  grammar  which  is  called  Etymology  ha-> 
been  disgrac<!<l  by  such  nuerilo  trifling,  and  has  been  pur- 
sued with  such  an  utter  uisrugard  to  amthiiig  like  stnontific 
principles,  as  to  create  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  a sus- 
picion against  everything  preisentod  to  their  notice  undi-r 
the  name  of  etymology.  Such  persons  have  viewed  etymo- 
logy as  nothing*el»e  tnan  n dextrous  play  upon  words,  and 
have  looked  upon  elymologisls  o.s  little  better  than  indiffer- 
ent punsters.  Tliul  the  generality  of  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject scarcely  deserve  any  bettor  appellation,  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  has  studie<l  etymology  upon  true 
philological  principles;  and  if  any  doubt  were  entertained 
upon  the  point,  it  would  only  be  lUHN-^sary  to  refer  to  such 
works  08  Damm's  ‘ Homeric  l..exirbn,’  and  I^enncp’s  * Ktv- 
inology  of  the  Greek  Language,’  which  are  full  of  such  wild 
oonjeclur<*«  and  such  extravagant  etymologies,  that  we  cannot 
Ik>  surprised  that  a study  whi<-h  produced  stich  results  should 
have  been  con.-*hlered  a.s  ridiculous  and  absuni.  But  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  study  of  etymology  has 
been  piir^uinl  on  sound  principles  and  with  corresponding 
success ; and  the  various  and  apparently  capriciou.-4  sounds  of 
language  have  lH*en  shown  to  be  governed  by  laws,  within 
limits  as  strict  and  invariable  as  those  to  which  matter  in 
general  is  subjected.  This  improvement  has  been  ow’iiig  in 
a groat  measure  to  the  comparison  of  many  languages  with 
each  other,  instead  of  confining  tho  field  of  ob.scTvatinn  to  ono 
or  at  the  most  two  or  three  tongues.  Nothing  has  perhaps 
contributed  to  this  improvement  more  than  the  discovery  of 
Sanskrit  (for,  as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  it  may  pro- 
perly b«  called  a discovery),  which  was  found  to  bear  such  a 
striking  resemblance  both  in  its  more  important  words  and 
in  its  grammatical  forms  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Slavonic  languages,  os  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  must  have  noen  derived  from  a common  source. 
The  great  similarity  of  all  these  languages,  and  their  con- 
trast to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Semitic  tongut;*, 
has  led  1o  the  use  of  the  terra  * atfiiiity  of  languages,’  by 
which  is  meant  that  all  those  languages  which  employ  tha 
same  souuda  to  express  the  most  simple  ideas  and  i^pt 
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the  same  mode  of  cramraatical  inflexion,  most  originally 
have  been  one  ana  the  same  language,  or  dcrive<l  from 
some  common  language.  We  cannot  well  sup|>o«u  that 
languagci*  which  re&emblo  one  another  in  these  resjiects 
have  bt«n  derived  from  any  one  of  those  now  existing  in 
which  these  rcAcmblance^  are  ubviuuft:  fur  if  wu  could 
imagine  the  Latin  to  be  descended  from  the  Greek,  how 
shoiild  Wo  account  for  the  similarity  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
to  the  Sanskrit  and  Teutonic  tongues?  The  little  inter- 
course that  subsisted  bolweeu  the  inhabiUints  of  India  and 
the  Western  nations  precludes  the  supposition  that  one  na- 
tion muld  have  derived  its  language  from  the  other;  and 
indeed  the  reHcmblance  is  so  striking,  and  descends  to  such 
minute  particulars,  that  nothing  but  a common  origin  is 
sullicient  to  account  for  ihoir  bimilarity.  The  error  we 
hare  been  attempting  to  cmnl>at  is  very  general,  and 
nothing  is  uiuro  common  than  to  hear  a certain  class  of 
etymulugisls  spuak  of  a numWrof  English  words  as  dcrivetl 
frum  the  l^ttn  and  Ga'ck',  which  are  in  fact  the  comuion 
properly  of  many  tongues.  Many  English  words,  such  as 
insftert,  mrporai«,  commttnirate,  (Utriment,  are  doubtless 
dcriveii  from  the  Latin,  while  others,  such  as  aslronomy, 
^eotfrajihi/,  gtfology,  have  been  borrow'cd  directly  from  the 
Greek,  or  manufactured  uccunling  to  siettlcd  analogies;  but 
such  words  as  know,  lick,  break,  yoke,  sit,  and  numerous 
others,  are  common  to  the  English,  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Slavonic  tongues  ; and  it  might  be  said,  with  as  much 
truth,  ihat  the  Sanskrit or  the  Greek  yt-yvw-ffcw,  arc 
derived  from  the  English,  as  that  the  English  wonl  comes 
flx>m  the  Latin. 

In  cxiimining  cognate  languages,  and  particularly  that 
class  of  which  we  have  been  sjieaking.  it  is  necessary  tu 
attend  in  tho-  outset  to  two  points : first,  care  bhuuld  Ih> 
exercised,  in  the  comparison  of  words,  not  to  allow  any 
letter  or  letters  which  are  no  essential  part  of  the  root  to  be 
adduced  O.S  proof  of  similarity,  but  in  every  ca.«<‘to  discard 
these  letters,  w hether  they  are  prefixi'tl  or  suflixud  to  tho 
root,  before  any  opinion  is  formed  with  rcbjicel  to  the 
id^ility  or  dissimilarity  of  tho  words.  Secomlly,  a know- 
ledge should  be  acquired  of  the  letters  which  aro  iiitor- 
changeable  in  each  language ; for,  without  such  a knowledge, 
the  greater  number  of  resemblances  would  necesaariiy 
escajie  our  notice.  Tho  identity  of  many  word*  which  sexan 
at  flrst  sight  to  have  but  a very  slight  resemblance  in  sound 
>H  fully  e>tablisbed  by  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  regular 
transformation  of  letters  that  occurs  between  the  different 
languages. 

In  the  Sa^^k^it,  Greek,  Latin,  and  cognato  tongues,  the 
different  cases  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  tho  different  | 
tenses  and  persons  of  verbs,  aro  formed  by  means  of  allixes : 
thus  the  nominative  singular  of  inii.iculine  and  feraimno 
nouns  is  usually  formed  by  adding  x,  and  the  accusative  by 
adding  m,  with  or  without  a sliurt  vowel  ])retixcd.  Thus  in 
the  Latin  nominatives  cani-s,  lujm  s,  legatu-a,  equu-a,  and 
in  the  accusatives  ca/ii-m,  lujAt-m,  /egalu-7n,  e<juu  m,  the  a 
and  the  m ate  no  essential  parts  of  tlu:  words,  but  are  only 
added  to  mark  tho  cases.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary',  | 
if  we  wished  to  compare  these  wonls  with  any  other  words  ; 
in  one  or  more  of  the  cognate  languages,  to  look  at  tho 
form  of  the  word  unaffeclefl  by  ca.se-endings,  namely,  cam, 
lujiu,  legaiu,  or  equu,  or  mure  properly  lujej,  legato,  equo, 
since  liie  noroinslive  and  accusative  singular  of  Ijitiu 
nouns  of  t lie  st'cond  declension  originally  ended  ino^s  and  ojn. 
If  we  look  at  the  verb,  we  see  that  the  past  impeifect  of  an 
active  verb  always  ends  in  the  first  perbonine6o-m  Qth*i-m, 
the  m being  the  sign  of  the  person  or  pronoun  *1,’  ami  iIks 
ebaorba  marking  the  tense.  Thus  reg-eba-m.ama-ba-m, 
mone-bo’tn,  audi-eba-m,  would  berome  res,  ama,  m>mr.  and 
Qudi,  after  the  sign  of  tho  person  and  tense  had  been 
removed  ; and  if  the  characteristic  of  each  tense  be  removed, 
the  essential  part  of  the  verb  will  always  remain  the  same. 
Tliis  essential  part  of  the  verb  and  noun  separated  from  the 
characteristic  letters  which  murk  the  cases,  numbers, 
len.>cs,  and  persons,  has  been  sometimes  called,  for  want  of 
a better  name,  the  crude  form  of  a noun  or  verb  : and  every 
Word  should  always  be  reduced  to  this  slate  before  it  is 
compared  with  another  word  in  one  of  the  cognate  tongues 
for  thy  purtwso  of  proving  tho  identity  or  dissimilarity  of 
the  two.  But  afler  we  have  reduced  the  word  tu  its  crude 
form,  wo  miut  iVcquenlly  proceed  a step  further  before  wo 
Venture  to  compare  it  with  another  word  in  a different 
language.  The  majority  of  words  in  the  Latin  and  ragnale 
languages  are  derived  from  monosyllabic  rooU  by  affixiug 


various  terminations  to  oualifv  the  meanings  of  the  roots  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  to  fit  them  for  a new  and 
different  use.  [Apnx.1  It  is  tlmrefore  necessary  to  dis 
cover  what  is  the  root  of  a word,  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  a corresiHjndiiig  root  in.  a d;fferenl  language;  since  it 
will  frequently  happen  that  two  langmiges  which  have  the 
same  root  in  common  always  joakc  use  of  it  with  different 
atllxes  to  mark  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  &,c. ; and  it  U 
therefore  impossible  to  compare  the  two  roots  before  tho 
tenninations  arc  rcmoveil.  Seveial  words,  cs|iecially  verbs 
which  express  tho  must  simple  notions,  frwjuentiv  contain 
the  mot  without  any  termination  alfixwl,  except  ibc  letters 
to  mark  inflection,  os  ut-i,/er-re,  ed-era,  bib  ere,  cad-ere, 
&c. ; and.cvon  when  terminations  aro  added  to  tho  root  to 
form  adjectives,  verbs,  nouns,  &c.,  there  is  seldom  any 
diflicuUy  in  discovering  the  root,  in  consequence  of  tho 
regularity  of  structure  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  cognato 
tongues.  Thus,  if  it  were  neccss.iry  to  discover  the  root  of 
it  would  only  be  necessary,  after  separating  the  a of 
the  nominative  case,  to  compare  it  with  auc-h  words  os 
/uc  iii-a,/ut’tli^,  aim-ili-a,  ag  iti~a,  <foc-iVi-s,  &c,  t 

! and  it  would  be  evident  from  analogy  that  theruut  must  be  uf, 
j even  if  we  did  nut  know  tho  existence  of  ut-i  and  m-u  a. 

I On  the  same  principles  we  should  have  no  Invitation  in 
asserting  linit  aig  is  tho  root  of  aig  nu-m,  by  comparing  it 
' with  reg-tit^m,  lig-mt-m ; that  morf  U tho  root  of 

by  comparing  itwithnV  idu-a,rap-idu‘a,timidu-a, 
tab-idti  a,  &c. ; that  frag  is  the  root  of  Jrag-men,  by  com- 
paring it  with  uu‘men,Jiu-mcn,  gra-mcn,  aUi-men, 
itc. ; that  mar  U the  roi.»t  of  mar^inu-a,  by  comparing  it 
with  taur-inu-a.  aup-inu~s* ; even  if  wo  hod  no 

other  proof  of  such  being  the  cose.  But  since  the  same 
root  fre(]ucntlv  occurs  in  several  words  in  the  sumo  lan- 
guage, It  is  only  necessary  in  such  cases  to  comiiaru  these 
words  witli  one  another,  in  order  to  see  w'hai  letters  arg 
common  to  all  these  words,  and  to  .Siqiarate  those  which  aro 
not  found  in  each  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  tho  root. 
Thus  in  tho  words  cap-me,  cajMu&,  cfw^livus,  de-ci’/)-ere, 
ro-c/;>-ero.  con-ee;)-tua,  ro-n//>-oru-re.  the  letters  cup,  rifq 
cef)t  or  aup,  always  occur,  and  uwy  therefore  bo  regarded  as 
tlie  rout. 

It  not  unfroquenlly.happens  tlmt  a word  is  derived  from 
another  word,  which  is  itself  a derivative  from  the  root.  Thus 
tho  adverb  audacter  is  derived  from  the  ailjeclivo  atsiac  by 
alllxing  irr,  in  the  sniue  manner  as  aaj4ent-er  is  furiueit  from 
aapieut,  while  aud-ac  itielf  is  derived  fn>ra  the  root  tiiul 
(which  wc  have  in  aud-c~re).  as  fer-ac.  from  fer.  Some- 
times a word  must  Ih5  traced  through  three  or  four  different 
tenninations,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  root.  Thus  equHatma 
comes  from  the  verb  equita-re  (crude  form.  equUa) ; eqnila 
is  derived  from  njuit  or  equrt,  a ‘ horseman.'and  equit  from 
the  rout  equ,  which  we  have  in  equo. 

The  meaning  of  the  root  U not  only  affected  by  the  ter- 
minations which  are  aflixed  to  it,  but  also  by  word*  prefixed 
to  it.  We  are  familiar  with  this  in  our  own  language,  as 
in  the  war«U  un-able,  un/ore-tren,  be-calm,  be-ctime,  Jkc. 
So  in  Latin,  in  re  prirn'Cre,  pnm  is  the  root  with  re  pre- 
fixed; in  nm-duc'ere,  due  w the  root  with  con  prefixed. 
The  root  of  the  following  Latin  wonU  will,  after  the  pre- 
cetling  remarks,  bo  ea.-*ily  rucogniseil: — inter-n^c-ion-em  ; 
coi»-;fljn-us;  Wr-tut-e;  ;^/«^-ni-lndiuis:  in-o;»-iq;  vie- 
tu-s;  tratis-mar-inu-m  ; cW  ilus;  pro-cct/ore;  /cg-a-lo-s; 
coii-/i^-il ; /rtt(^)-mentu-m : cou-/7>aMu-s  ; pro-^6-e  at; 
CO- "no-sc-o ; coii-/ec-lo;  oc'Ctf^la-v  u ; con-fm*ent-vs;  im- 
^je»i-i-mentu-m ; ex-/;vrf-i-to-s  ; /f^g-ion-nm ; tvdiquai;  c/«- 
mi'tat-ibus. 

The  advantage  of  analyzing  words  in  this  manner  is  iiut  . 
confined  to  the  compari-ion  of  nsils  in  different  huiguagiv ; 
it  will  bo  found  of  great  use  in  explaining  the  forms  of  u 
language,  without  reference  to  any  other,  and  will  piove 
that  the  real  roots  of  a language  aro  comparatively  fi?w.  It 
will  also  greatly  abridge  the  labour  of  learning  a language ; 
since,  alter  the  original  signification  of  tho  root  b.n-i  been 
aequired,  tho  meaning  of  almost  all  the  words  which  con- 
tain the  same  root  can  generally  be  a-scertained.  even  tliougli 
the  learner  may  never  have  seen  these  individual  wonls.  A 
few  examples  from  the  Latin  language  will  show  with  what  ‘ 
regularity  words  arc  formed  irom  the  same  root:  thus  from 
the  root  ar,  ‘ plough, wo  IiavearH)(or-a-o)tfr-a-tii-8,  or-u-tio, 

* Some  of  iltw  «ml  nutny  ifinnrk*  ti.*Tit  Wn  ukm 

rnno  ut  kppraiiit  lo  aa  iglrulxrlory  lerium  tieliticrvd  at  lh«  roiveTmtlr  of 
l4X»<kia,  * Ob  tho  Study  nf  th<-  l.«Uu  aioi  <lrm.*k  by  ProTnoor 

In  wfaich  iba  nsvlBr  «ill  liiol  ai  uiyirtr^llrul  otituvaUunou  llMkDpMUuc* 
Bud  MtiBtiWc  of  Uii«  motluid  of  ttadyui; 
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ar  a tor,  <ir»a-tru-ra ; from  Ibo  root  ag  we  hare  ar-tu-s, 
rrc-tor,  oe-turu-s ; from  the  rcn)t  /ac  we 

ha\v,A*c-U>,  yjir-iu-s,  /«»o-tio,  /tic-Uw,  /twr-ili-s,  /rto-tiiru-s, 
a‘fU:^c-iu-m ; from  nc,  signifying  a point,  wo  have  flo-u-s, 
w-ic-s,  rtr-u-o,  oc*u*tu*s,  ac-i(iu-s,  nc-otu-m,  ac*ri*s;  from 
j:ac  (to  fasten,  to  arrange,  to  lit)  wfe  have  pac-s,  ptt(n)g‘0, 
;wc*tu-m,  yjac-tio,  pKr-isc-or,  pac-o,  /mc-{i*lor,  yxic-a-biU-s, 
eom-/>af-e-8.  In  the  same  rosHuicr  from  (he  root  /^e  or 
fpir,  signifying  ‘ to  see,’  we  have  »/jee-i-o  (used  ,by  Varro), 
«p«v-i-c-8, 47*<»C'i-aU-s,  */voi*osu*s,  speoi-iDcn,  spec-to, 
ta*tu>«,  s;w-to-lk),  <pec*ta*tor,  #pec-ta-tric-s,  ff/joe-le-hili-s, 
«7)#r-tu-eulu-m,  #pec-ta-mcn,  ijoer-tio,  #;x«c-tru-m,  #;-ec-uln, 
4/jer-ul-or  (#;>«vula-or),  »/>ec-ula*tor,  spee-ula-lric-s,  tp^- 
ula  U>r*iu-s  apec*ula-tua,  fpec-ula-bUi-s,  s/:er>ulu-m,  *peo 
ula-ri-a;  con-jryrfc-i-o.  con-^pec-lu-s;  con-spic-ot  (con-i/'ir- 
a-or),  <on»s;)ic-uu-s ; in-»pic*-i-o,  in-iywrr-lor,  iii-^eolio,  iii- 
j/wf-t-o  (in-f/w-ta-oX  in-«/>ee-ta-tio;  re-<y>ic-i-o ; re-spec- 
tu-s  rc-«pf<*-t-o  (re'i7>ee-ta*o),  and  many  more. 

In  the  above  cKaroination  we  haro  eonOnod  our  attention 
to  one  language;  but  the  same  remarks  would  apply  with 
equal  foree  to  the  formation  of  the  kindred  languages.  It 
rould  easily  be  shown  by  mimeruus  examples  from  the 
(*r<!ek  and  Sanskrit  that  the  diiferent  tempos  of  verbs  ami 
eases  of  nouns  in  these  languages  can  be  stripped  of  their 
inflrotion  letters,  and  thus  reduced  to  their  crude  forms; 
nnd  that  these  crude  forms,  if  they  contain  any  terminatiuns, 
can  easily  be  reduced  to  their  roots,  os  in  the  l^tin  language. 
It  might  also  l»c  shown  tliat  the  vast  majority  of  words  in 
llie  cognate  tongues  arc  built  up  from  roots  by  moans  of 
nllixes  or  suHixes,  with  the  same  regularity  of  structure  as 
We  find  in  the  Latin  language. 

The  ncccssily  of  an  acquaintance  with  tlic  regular  Inins' 


formations  of  loiters  that  occur  between  cognate  langnages 
has  been  already  remarked.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  one  language  with  another  without  a knowledge  of 
the  principal  changes  of  the  letters.  Thus  the  German 
herz  might  bo  supposed  to  have  UtUc  in  common  with  the 
Ijatin  cor,  cord-it  (crude  form,  corrfj,  except  the  meaning ; but 
the  identity  of  the  two  words  is  established  at  once  when  it 
U known  tliat  e in  Lain  is  almost  invariably  h in  the 
Teutonic  languages, as  coll-um, hal-i ; rel-a-re,  kehl-en;  cut- 
is^ haul;  com-u,  hom;  cannedsist  hat{f  {hfmp)\  cofmt, 
haupUhi^),  &c. ; and  that  the  I<atin  d freijucntly  corre- 
sponds to  the  Teutonic  as  ruif^n;  duc-erct 

zich-en ; d<»r>cm,  zeh-en^  or  zfh-n,  &a 
The  Sanskrit  word  for  * ten,*  dcuo,  and  the  German 
zeh-en,  or  ceA-n,Jiave  not  one  letter  in  common;  but  no 
doubt  ran  be  entertained  re^>cting  their  identity  when,  it 
is  shown  that  the  d in  Sanskrit  constantly  corres)K>nds  to  z 
in  German,  and  that  tlic  palatal  t of  the  Sanskrit  curre- 
sponds  to  the  German  k.  The  following  table,  taken  from 
Pott's  ‘ RlymologiM'he  Forschungen*  (pp.  62,  63),  contains 
a list  of  the  principal  transformations  of  letters  in  some  of 
the  Indo-Gertiianic  languages.  The  reader  who  de>ires 
further  information  on  this  subject  can  consult  the  articles 
under  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  this  work,  in  which  will 
be  found  examples  of  many  of  the  changes  in  the  following 
tabic,  and  also  a list  of  the  transfurmations  that  occur  be- 
tween the  English,  German,  and  other  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
guages. which  ore  not  included  in  the  list  liclow.  This 
table  is  chioHy  formed  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
transfonnation  of  the  Sanskrit  letters  with  those  oftho  cog- 
nalo  longues;  the  arrangement  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet 
^ has  accordingly  been  adopted  in  drawing  up  the  list. 


Sanskrit. 

OfTek. 

LilhuanliB.  . | 

OoOii^. 

OU  High  GfroiAB. 

k . . . 

K,V  . . * . 

C (qu)  . . 

k,  Leltic  k and  z ... 

h.  e . . 

K g 

■A 

dull)  . . 

1,  ffff,  rr  *,  (■•)  . . 

X (C'S),  C,  B 

kss,  k,  bs  (pronounced  sh) 

hs,  h,  g . 

a 

Leitie  z 

H 

kh  . , . 

X.  « 

T.U  . . . 

g.b  . . 

Lei  tic  g . . . . . 

k . , . 

ch 

O 

gh  . . . 

X 

L n (guttural) 

y (nasal)  . « . 

11  (guttural) 

ch  , . . 

w,  r .... 

c (qu)  . . 

Cl  (pronounced  ch)  k ; Leiii'c 

f . . . 

V 

w 

chh,  z,  k 

fiih  . . 

«x 

SC, c . . 

sk  • * 

Bk 

i ... 

y0,cn  ■ . . 

g * . . 

g ; Letti’c  ds 

k . , . 

ch 

. 

n (palatal)  • 

Different  nasal  let- 

n (guttural) 

tors  , 

t . . . 

T,  • • • . 

t,  s . . . 

t 

ih  . , 

d(t) 

•n 

th  . . . 

V , , , . . 

t , . . 

t 

Ih  (t) 

, . 

c ' 

d . . . 

1.9 

d,  I . . . 

d • 

t(d)  . . 

z (pronounced  ss) 

& 

dh  . . . 

G,  tf  , , , , 

f,d 

d 

d . . . 

t 

^ n ... 

V.  k , , , , , 

n,  1 . . . 

n(ra) 

n . . . 

n 

•5 

w,  ^ 

p.  C (qu)  . 

P 

f . . . 

T 

'S 

1 . . . 

b 

Wi  . . . 

« ()3)  .... 

f.  b . . . 

b . 

b . . 

P 

«s 

^ m , . . 

/t,  (P  before  liquids) 

m , • . 

m 

m . . 

m 

[ y (palatal) 

i,  Z,  aspirate  . 

j.i  . . . 

y 

y . . 

y 

r (lingual) 

P,^ 

r,l  . . . 

r.  l 

r.  1 . . 

r.l 

1 (dental) 

X 

1 . . . 

1 

1 . . 

1 

if 

w,  v,  (labial) 

r,  t>,  f,  aspirate 

V . . . 

w 

V . . 

w 

f s (palatal) 

c,  ff,  aspirate  . . 

c (nn\  8 , 

S,  EB,  SZ.  k 

h,  s , . 

h,  s 

•i 

1 sh  (lingual) 

ff,  nspirato  . , , 

8,  r • • 

sz  (pronounced  sh)  . • 

s . « 

a,  r 

B dentm) 

IT,  aspirate,  p « 

*•  r • • . 

s . 

s,  z . . 

8,  r 

s 

i h (guttural) 

X.  r*  * . . . . 

ll.g.c  . . 

z (pronounced  as  French  jX 

h.g  . . 

k 

V3 

g 

That  languages  jqjoken  by  different  nations,  and  at  pre- 
sent mutually  unintclligiblo  to  the  people  of  each  nation, 
may  nevertheless  be  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  thuir 
grammatical  forms. end  ‘n  the  words  used  to  express  the 
mo->t  comniun  ubjccts,  actions,  and  relations,  as  to  prove  that 
they  arc  kmdrvd  languages,  nitd  proceed  from  one  common 
origin,  will  scarcely  dcnietl  by  any  one  who  has  studied 
s<jmo  o'f  the  principal  languages  which  belong  either  to  the 


Indo-Gcmtanie  or  Semitic  branches.  It  is  proposed  in  the 
following  remarks  to  show  the  athnity  of  languages  by 
examples  drawn  from  Indo-Gcrroanic  tbngues;  partly  be- 
cause some  of  those  languages  arc  familiar  to  most  of  us, 
and  partly  liccausc  they  arc  more  in  number  nnd  have  been 
studied  with  greater  accuracy  tliun  the  Sbmitic  tongues. 

The  family  of  liidu-Gerroaiiic  language*  may  be  divided 
into  si2t-branches,  two  of  which  belong  to  Asia,  and  four 
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to  Europe,  and  tlirougb  European  colonies  to  oilier  parts  of  ! 
the  wi>rld.* 

1.  The  Indian  branch,  comprising  the  Sanskrit  and  its 
denvelire  dialects. 

2.  The  Medo-Persie,  or  Arinn  branch ; at  Uic  head  of 
whifh  stands  the  Zend.  • The  other  antiunt  languages  of 
the  countr)',  the  Pehivi  and  the  Deri,  and  abo  the  modern 
Persian,  belong  to  this  division. 

3.  The  Teutonic  branch,  with  the  Gothic  at  its  head,  and 
comprising  the  dilfcrcnt  German  dialects,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  Icelandic,  the  Swedish,  Danish,  &c. 

4.  Tlis  Graeco-Latin  branch,  comprising  the  two  antient 
classical  ItihgUBgcs. 

5.  The  Slavonic  branch  may  bo  divided  into  three  divi* 
sions;  the  first  comprises  the  Lithuanian,  with  the  antient 
Prus.<iian  and  Lettie;  at  the  head  of  the  second  stands  the 
Kussian;  the  third  comprehends  tho  Polish  and  Bohemian, 
and  the  languages  of  the  Slowaks  in  Hungary,  and  of  the 
Wends  and  Sorbs  in  Lusatia  and  Saxony. 

6.  Tho  Celtic  branch  may  he  divided  into  two  divisions: 
the  first  comprising  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armorican; 
the  second,  the  Irish  or  Erse,  the  Gaelic  or  Highland 
Scotch,  and  theManks.  The  connection  uT  tliese  languages 
with  the  other  Indo-Germanic  languages  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  many  etymologists;  but  tho  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  Welsh  and  Erse  resembles  that  of  the  arknow- 
liMlgefl  Indo-Germanic  languages  in  so  many  particulars, 
that  We  may  safely  pronounce  them  to  belong  to  the  same 
great  family. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  by  those  who  have  written 
best  on  the  comparative  study  of  languages,  thot  the  afii- 
nity  of  languages  should  above  all  things  be  estnbli.-jhed  by 
a comparison  of  their  mode  of  forming  and  deriving  words, 
and  the  system  of  their  inllections.  ' Comparisons  of  de- 
tached wonU,*  remarks  Mr.  Pott,  ' frequently  yield  but  a 
single  point  of  coincidence,  which  is  always  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  transferred  from  one  language 
into  thcother;  while  the  actual  coincidences  in  the  expres- 
sion of  some  grammatical  relation,  which  is  nut  so  easily 
transplanted,  and  in  the  roots  as  found  by  careful  gramma- 
tical analysis,  often  present  » hundred  or  thousand  points  of 
approximation.  Even  languages  of  the  same  family  some- 


times diverge  widely,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  pronunciation 
which  gradually  estranges  them  as  dialects  no  longer  intel- 
ligible to  each  other.  But  this  diversity  of  pronunciation, 
although  from  aliigher  point  of  view  it  must  bo  considered 
os  accidental,  stan^  under  the  control  of  certain  natural 
laws,  esi>eciaily  that  of  the  physiological  affinity  of  sounds; 
and  thcje  laws  we  oucht  to  discover  and  establish.  A7n- 
dret/  Langua^fit  are  those  which,  either  in  consequence  of 
tho  internal  development  and  the  geographical  spreading 
of  a language,  or  the  effect  of  external  influences,  have  lost 
their  original  identity,  and  have  become  varied  add  mani- 
fold; while  languages  not  akin  are  those  which  from  tho 
outlet  have  originated  under  principles  of  formation  alto- 
gether different,  and  have  grown  up  conformably  to  those 
principles.  If  languages  not  akin  occur  in  any  parti- 
culars, such  occurrences  must  be  accounted  for  cither 
through  the  intercourse  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  bfilong 
(even  if  that  intercourse  cannot  be  traced  in  history),  or 
by  the  general  sameness  of  the  human  mind  and  senses,  or 
of  the  object  designated ; or  finally,  by  assuming  an  acci- 
dental coincidence,  which  U not  altogether  to  bo  excluded. 
No  small  proportion  of  the  words  collected  by  Klaproth,  in 
his  Asia  Polyglutla,”  in  supjiort  of  his  theory  of  an  ante- 
diluvian confonnity  of  ^languages,  show  an  e.\tcmal  simi- 
larity of  sound ; but  this  similarity  vanishes,  as  soon  os  we 
come  crilicaliy  to  investigate  these  words,  and  to  dissect 
them  into  their  component  elements,  conformably  to  the 
rules  of  their  respective  languages.' 

In  conformity  with  these  remarks,  it  is  pro)>oacd  first  to 
establish  the  affinity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  by  a 
comparison  of  their  numerals  and  grammatical  forms,  and 
afterwards  by  a copious  list  of  words  common  to  all  or  most 
of  these  languages. 

The  following  examples  have  been  chiefly  taken  from 
Dopp’s  ' Vergleirhende  Grammatik  dcs  Sanskrit,  Zend. 
Griccbischon,  Latoiniseben,  Litthauiseben,  AltsIawUchen, 
Gothischen,  and  Deutschen;’  Pott’s  * Etymologischc  For- 
scliun^n  auf  dem  Gebieteder  Indo-Gerroanischen  Spracb- 
cn  ;*  Prichard’s  * Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations, 
proved  by  a comparison  of  their  dialects  with  tho  Sanskrit. 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  languages;'  and  from  Grimm's 
great  work  on  Teutonic  Grammar. 


NummraU. 


1, 

ilAnUiril. 

Zeod. 

I’eniaa. 

Greek. 

LUhtuioiaii. 

Ruiwian. 

Ootbie. 

Old  Hiah 
GennaR. 

Modem 

Bnsluh. 

Eree. 

' Wel-h. 

1 

rka  , 1 

. 

jrik  . 

SB 

idoo  > 

«coa  , , 

ixlia 

am  . . 

“■  1 

aeo  . 

no 

oioo  > 

■ 

■ 

""  ! 

OIW  J 

^B 

■ ^1 

3 

il»l 

d«a  . 

du  . 

Iw  . 

duo  • . 

d!i  . . . 

d\-«  » 

t^-a  « . 

twri  , 

Ivo  • 

da  , . . 

dun'  ^ 

d^te  > 

do  1 . « 

dwy  f 

3 

in  . 

t]<ri  • 

teh  • 

rpi 

tri  . . 

iri . • , 

irt  • 

tbri  , . 

Ihri  « 

drei 

three  . 

Iri  • . 

;.,i  1 

• 

Uir  * 

■1 

chalut 

chatvsr 

dieboor 

rtrrnp  \ 

qunUnor 

kottri  , 

clielTTv 

Sdwor  • 

fiunar  • 

vier  . 

four  • 

kealbalr 

l>edw»r  ) 

5 

^nvbaa 

paBcliaa 

• 

{wnj  . 

riaaap  | 
Ttoavp  > 
irifvp  1 
ITlffCp  } 

rivTt  1 

quadra  . 
quinquo 

pcnXI  . 

pjat  , 

flmf  . . 

flnfe  • 

binr  , 

Sr«  , • 

kaa«  . 

l^edair 

pnmii 

6 

IthaaTi 

CSV  01 

iripirf  } 

n 

i.„ . . 

meal  « 

•belt 

•alba  * • 

•tU  . 

•oeb*  , 

■e  « . 

ehneeb 

7 

iiapbia 

bob  . 

ITTTti 

1 

U-rptein  y 

j erftuo  i 

*Trynl 

•eiB  , 

fibon  , . 

libuR . 

ciebea 

•eeen 

teebt  . 

«ailh 

8 

AtblAD 

iUUB 

bethk 

orru 

iorlo  . 

aotuni  • 

ahtan  « 

ohto  ' . 

1 

oeht  • 

eight  . 

ocht  , 

WJtll 

9 

UOTUl 

usraa 

DUh  . 

twrFo 

norem  , 

dorynl  . 

deryat. 

olun  « • 

ni|UOi 

neua 

Dine  , 

noi  , 

saw 

10 

cU«»tl 

damn 

d«tb  , 

lica 

cireem  , 

dontat 

talbuB  , 

U-liaa  . 

tchen  t 

tCR 

dekb  ■ 

dfc 

lehn  |j 

80 

vtntil 

but  , 

tlKOffl  1 

iiKoyri  > 

Fkarr  j 

Ttgioll  . 
vLbgiati  ? ) 

1 

3 

dvatxot 

lvaimti;nim 

tiumUx 

twauiii; 

twenty 

Brbid  . i 

UiCnlii 

30 

Irlbut 

Uiriaato 

il.  . 

rpiacovra 

tri|inU  1 

CriUal 

lliriiullrum 

IhHtlls 

dretuls 

shirty  . 

deieh  sr  i 

deg  ar 

/earovra 

(rtoftal.t?  ‘ 

Schld  ) 

u;a!n 

ito 

ralAca 

latriB 

rail  . 

hariv 

coDtaoi 

•itmta 

•lo 

huota  > 

1 bnot  . 

hURitert 

Ititodrcd 

k«tt'  . 

cent 

* Tbis  cUv^catioo  1*  Uk«o  bom  u nevlJcnt  rwlrw  of  FoU'i ' Eiymologitcbe  Fonchungen,'  b*  Um  iato  Dr.  Rwrti,  Ib  Noi  18  of  Um  * Jooiutl  of  £t!uc«Uwi.’ 
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Derleruton  ^ the  Demonttraixve  J^anoxm. 


t;  (Nom. 

-IIacc. 

«)Gen. 

IlDat. 

{Norn. 
Aw/ 
Qen. 
DaU 


Sauikni. 

Zend. 

Gr««k. 

_J 

Lottb 

M 

F. 

N. 

M. 

p. 

N. 

M. 

P. 

Ti 

M. 

P. 

N. 

80S 

bS 

tat 

h6 

hS 

tat 

OC.4 

«,  n 

r6 

hi-c 

be-c 

ho-c 

ttm 

tat 

teiu 

taiitD 

tat 

rav,  Tifv 

TO 

hun-c 

han*c 

ho-o 

tanva 

taaylls 

tasya 

tah{ 

tanh^ 

tah3 

roio 

Tac,  TtK 

roTo 

hujus 

hujus 

hujuB 

tasinai 

tasyai 

tasinai 

tahmai 

tanliai 

tahmai 

rtf 

ri,  ry 

Ty 

liUl-C 

hui-c 

hui-o 

tC 

tfts 

Uni,  tJ) 

tSu 

U 

rot,o! 

Tai,  at 

TO 

hi 

bm 

lue-c 

irm 

tits 

Uni,  tS 

tun 

tSo 

td 

roiif 

The 

rtl 

hus 

his 

ll^O 

li^sham 

tftshAm 

t^shani 

taftshanm 

tfiDubaniu 

taftshanm 

TUV 

rauv,  riv 

Tliy 

hurum 

harum 

Jinrum 

jtSbhyas  tftbhyas 

Ubhyaa 

tadibyd 

t&byd 

tadibyd. 

TOiei 

ratei 

roifft 

i,T. 

his 

his 

Gothic. 

Lithuanian. 

OVd  Blsfuaie. 

Old  High  Ormaa. 

M. 

p. 

N. 

M. 

p. 

N. 

M. 

p. 

N. 

M. 

P.  N. 

Nom. 

SB 

so 

thata 

tas 

ta 

tai 

t* 

ta 

to 

dor 

diu  duz 

1 

Acc. 

thana 

tho 

thata 

tan 

tan 

tai 

t’ 

tQ 

to 

don 

dia  daz 

Gun. 

this 

thiz&s 

this 

to 

tOs 

to 

logo 

toja 

logo 

des 

dera  dv« 

Dat. 

thamma 

thizai 

thamma 

tarn 

tai 

tarn 

tumQ 

toi 

tomQ 

deiuu  deni  domu 

f Nom. 

that 

tbos 

tho 

tie 

tos 

ti 

ty 

ta 

did 

dio  diu 

Aw. 

thana 

thos 

tho 

tUB 

tas 

ty 

ty 

la 

dig 

dio  diu 

g ^ 

Gen. 

thizd 

thizd 

thizd 

tQ 

tQ 

tQ 

Ijech 

tjech  hech 

dero 

dero  dero 

1 Dat, 

thoim 

thaim 

thaim 

tiom(u}B  tom(u)8  tiem(u)B 

Uem 

tjem 

tjem 

ddm 

ddm  dOiu 

Declention  qf  the  Fir$t  Pereonal  Pronoun, 


SatuBrit. 

Z«Bd. 

Of«fk. 

Lslin. 

GoUik. 

Lilbikuitu. 

Old  tflnvgoie. 

OM  High 
Geroun. 

HkonUn. 

Nom. 

aham  . 

azdm  . 

<T'» 

egomet 
ego  . 

ik  . 

asz  . . 

az  . • 

ib  . . 

y» 

m 

Aco. 

mam,  mi 

raanm,  . 
mS 

/«  . . 

mo,  met 

mik  . 

roanon  . 

roja 

mib.  . 

menya 

c 

Gen. 

mama,  md 

mana  . 
md,  mfli 

fiOV  , . 

mei,  mis 

mcina 

manens 

mono  . 

mtn 

menya 

loat 

mahyaro, 

rad 

vayam 
iisind  . 

md,  mQi 

Iltiv,  pit 

mihi . 

mis  , 

man 

mnje,  mi 

mir . . 

mne 

Nom. 

vadm  . 

ipftte,  . 
ijpiC 

nos  . 

veis  . 

mes 

my  . . 

wir  , , 

mi 

*3 

Acc. 

asmitn  . 
nas  . , 

nA  . . 

aftpt,  , 
17/iac 

nos  . 

unsls 

mus 

ny  , . 

unsih  .. 

nas 

Gen. 

asmSkutn 

nas 

ahmikdm 
n5  . . 

hfxftititv, 

nosth 

nostrum 

unsara 

rausQ  . 

nas  • « 

unsar  . 

nas 

Dat. 

asmabhyam 
nas  « 

no  , 

dfifu(v)  , 
rifuv 

nobis 

unsis 

mumus 

nam 

uns , * 

nam 

Decleneion  qf  the  Second  Pereonal  Pronoun. 


ftaMkrit. 

Z«iul. 

Gtuek. 

Lstlu. 

CkShk. 

Lithnnuiui. 

Old  fllaroaic. 

OU  High 
Oerouia. 

RumIuq. 

Nom. 

tiram  . . 

tilin  . • 

roiV,  *ii 

tu  . 

thu  , 

tu  . 

ty  . . 

■la  . . 

til 

i 

Acc. 

twQm,  twd  . 

tliwanm  . 
thwd 

ri  . 

to 

thuk 

lawen 

tja  . . 

dih  . . 

let)  a 

li 

Gen. 

ta\-a,  . . 

twd.  Id  . ' . 

tava  . . 

thwAi.  td,  t6i 

TtO  , 

tui,  tis 

tbeina 

tawens 

tebe  « 

dtn 

tebya 

iDat. 

tubhyara, 
thwd,  td  . 

thwQi,  id, 
tdi 

ntv,  ro4 

tibi  . 

thus  . 

taw  . 

tebje,  ti 

dir  . . 

tebe 

Nom. 

yQyam,  . . 
yushmd  . . 

vQshdm,  . 
vQs  . ■ . 

Zfifue 

VfUlt 

VOH  . 

yus  . 

jQs  . 

vy  - - 

tr  . . 

vu 

'is 

5 ^ 

Acc, 

yushraftn,  . 
vas  . . . 

vQ  . . 

l-piu 

vftae 

i/ftfiiur 

VOS  . 

izvis  . 

jus  . 

vy  • • 

iwih 

vas 

& 

Gen. 

yushimtkam 

MIS  . 

yQsmSkcm 
vd  . . 

vestri 

vestrum 

izvara 

jusQ  . 

vas  . , 

iwar 

vas 

1 Dat 

yuhhmabhyam 

vas  . . . 

yQsmadibya 

vfitv 

V'obis 

izvis  . 

jumus 

vam  • 

iu  . . 

vam 
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NomiMiive  Singular  t\f  fioum. 


Santkril.  Zriid.  Orevk. 

m.  (rrfka)  TrTka-s  • . • v^hrkA  ....  Xum*-i. 

(wolf)- 

n.  (dftna)  dkn»«m  . . . d&te-m  ....  . 

((fift)  (>riv«i) 

r.  (jihvi)  jihvk  • ' • . hitva  ....  * ■ 

(tnnfpie)  (ti»ngue) 

ro.  (P«t0  • p«iti*«  ....  wUi-t  . . 

' (muter)  (muter) 

f.  (prCti)  priti'i  ...  Ifrlti-s  ....  • 

(love)  (bleuing) 

n.  (Ttri)  vkri  ....  rairi fift  . • 

* (water)  (water) 

III.  (aQpu)  xCitm-t  . . . puu*a  ....  fx^i>  • 

(aon)  (^>^0 

f.  (tanu)  tanu  a '.  . . tanu-a  ....  w/«wf.  * 

(body)  (body) 

n.  (madhu)  madhn.  . . madhu  ....  . ■ 

(wiue)  (wine) 

m.  f.  (g6)  gatiHi  • . * . giii-a  ....  flti-t  . . 

(cow,  oz)  (cow,  oz) 

f.  (qau)  nau-a  • . . * . ...  rmv-f  . . 

(.hip) 

r.  (rftch)  vkk  ....  rkk'a  ....  r«w-r  • . 

(apeedi)  (speecli) 

m.  (bharat)  bharan . * . baran-a  ....  . . 

(bearing)  (bearing) 

m.  (ktman)  &tm&'  . . . una  ....  . 

(aoul)  (heaven) 

n.  (n&man)  nima’  . . nima’  ....  r«x«t . . 

(name)  (name) 

m.  (bhraCrT)  bhrftlk’  . . br&ta’  ....  ward;, 

(brother)  (brother), 

f.  (duhitrT)  diihiti’  « • dngbdha  ...  ftrymnif  . 

(daughter)  daughter)  • 

m.  (dktrf)  d&ik'  . . . data'  ....  . . 

W'.r)  (ifiT.r) 

n.  (rachu)  vachu  ...  vachd  ....  rJrn  . . 

^word)  (word) 


Latio. 

Litbuanlan. 

Oolhie. 

)upu-t  ... 

wilka>ii  . » . 

vulf’.a» 

donu*m  ... 

(wolf) 

gira  .... 

(wolf) 

daur* 

terra  .... 

(kfOrtd) 

ranki.  . » 

(door) 

hoeii*e  ... 

(band) 

pati-».  . . . 

(gift) 

guc'-s 

•iti-a  .... 

(muter) 

awi*a  .... 

(k”"0 

atMt’»a 

mare  .... 

(ihwp)  . . 

(mercy) 

perta*e  • • 

aunibe  . 

Minii't 

aocru.B  . • . 

(■»“) 

(eon) 

handu-a 

pecu  .... 

darkd.  . . . 

(hand) 

faibu 

.... 

nav(i).f  . . . 

. VOC-l  .... 

(“8b) 

(beut) 

. femi'B  . 

aakan-H  ... 

fijand-a 

aennu*  . . 

(turning) 

akmii*  . . 

(enemy) 

ahma 

. numen  « . • 

(•tone) 

(wjul) 

namd 

. frater .... 

■ 

(name) 

brutbar 

mater.  . . < 

dukte’  . . . 

(brother) 

dauhtar 

. dator  .... 

(daughter) 

(daughter) 

. opua  . . . . 

A^cusaitve  Singular  qf  Nouns, 

m.  vrTka*m  .....  v{hrkl-m  • . . 

n.  dkna-m  .....  dkte-m  .... 

r.  jihvl-m hizva-nm  . . . 

m.  pati'in  .....  paiti-iQ  ....  . 

r.  priti-m Ifritl-m ....  wt^rrt 

n.  rkri  ......  vatri.  ....  Tlfi 

m.  lAim-m  .....  puA-m  ....  7x^*  • 

f,  tanu-m  .....  tan&*m  ....  . 

n.  madhu  .....  raadbu  ....  ftih>  . 

m.  f.  gi>m  ......  ga.nro  ....  0*^*  . 

f>  iiaiv.am ...  mv>*  . 

f.  v&rh*am  .....  v&ch-em  . . . i«w« . 

n.  bharant-am  ....  bar2iit*em  . 

Ri.  iimkii>am  ....  uman-em  . . 

n.  nkma'  .....  nkma*  ....  v«Xa». 

m.  bhrttar>am  ....  br&tar-i^m  . . . 

r.  duhitar*am  . • • • duglidhar-ein  . . iuymrif-rni 

m.  ditbr^am.  ....  dktlr*dm  ...  . Wnf* 

ri.  vachu ^ vachb  ....  . 

Nominative  Plural  qf  Nouns. 

Xian  . • . . lup*I  ... 

. ....  dona  ... 

. x^*‘ . . . • terrae.  . . 

. w*vfir  . . . hmt’-ea  . . 

. . , , men’~ea  . . 

. tifi-M  ....  mari-a  . • 

. ixti’U  ...  portu>s  . . 

. wiVvtr  ...  UKru*e  • • 

• . . . pecu-a  . • 

. ^fVm  • . • bov.«B  . • 

M(r)-tf  ...  nav'-ea  . . 

. vSr-u.  ...  vooi'B  • . 

. . . . fereiit-As  . . 

. ...  sennon-U  . 

. vaA.«f«  • . • nomin*a  . . 

« wMvtfH  ...  fratr-<*a  . • 

• tvymTtfU’  . Riacr-Ae  « . 

. ...  dator*ea  • . 

» Ffwi(v)a  . . . oper>a  . • 

• IbeapMlrephe  iadwaau  fZal  a .amr  bu  beaa  dropped. 


. hipu-m  . 

. donn-m  . 

terra*m  . 
•*  hnsti'm  . 

. eiii*m>  . 
. mare  . 

. portu.m  . 
. loeru-m  . 
. pecu  . 

. bov-em  . 
. iiav^em  . 

voc-em  . 
. fereni-em 
. ierrnon*em 
. nnmen  « 
fratr.wm  . 

. matr-em  ■ 
. dator*em . 

. npoB  . . 


wilk^n  . . 

gAra  . . , 

raiika-n  . . 

p&ti>n  . . 

Bwi-n . . . 

Bunii-n 

darkd.  . . 


wilkai  . . 
ranko^  . 
&wy>a ... 
tfinU'S  . . 


di^hter^  . 


vulf 

daur* 

giba 

gut’ 

aiMit’ 

aiiint 
hand  II 
faibu 


djand 
ah  man 
namd’ 
bri'itbar 
dauhtar 


viiirA.a 

ilaiira 

gibA<4 

gasi«i>t 

auatei'* 

ranjii'S 

handjU'S 


6jand.e 
ahman  a 
naxndn-a 
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AecuMtiv^  Plural  i^oum. 


8«p«lniL 

'LenA. 

Grrek. 

l^Ua. 

Lilboauiaa. 

GotUk. 

m. 

vrlka-o  ..... 

VehriLS-ii  ... 

lupous.  . • 

wiikd-s  . . . 

vulfan-s 

n. 

dknt-n-i  . . • . • . 

d&ui . . . • . 

.... 

dona  ... 

, 

raukk-t  . . . 

daura 

jihv&.s  . . . • . 

hizrk-o  .... 

. . . 

terra-s  , • 

. . . 

gibd-s 

pat'i-n  ....  * 

paiiy-i  . . . « 

... 

hostl-s  « • 

. . . 

gasti-ns 

.prttt-s 

kfriti-s  • . . . 

... 

meuT-s  . • 

&wy.s .... 

ansti-DS 

v4ri-n-i 

var'-a  • . « • 

• 

niari-a  . • 

•AtiQ-n  • ' . . . . 

paav*<j  .... 

•X*^  . . . 

portu-t  . . 

sdou-s  • , . 

•iinu-os 

HH 

Uub-s  . . . . 

* . • 

•ocru-t  • • 

• • » 

bandu-ns 

!IH 

madbO-n-i  «... 

madfav-a  ■ . . 

. « 

pecu-a  * . 

Ms 

rA'S  ...... 

g&u*s  • • • . 

. , . 

bov-«s  . . 

iiltv-sa  • • • . . 

nav-vs  . • 

v-adi'as  ..... 

▼tcb-6  . • , . 

... 

TOC^.  . • 

m. 

bharat-as.  . • • . 

bar^nt-d.  . . • 

... 

fer«nt-as  . « 

m. 

ainuui-as.  . • • • 

aaman-d.  ■ • 

»t  ... 

sermun-H  . 

• • • 

abtna.ns 

n. 

nam&n-i  . • • • • 

nimao-a  • • . 

raX«r-a  • • • 

nomin-a  . . 

• • • 

iiamAn.a 

m. 

bhr!ktri-n 

brklbr-«us  ? • . 

fratr-(«  . . 

t. 

diihitri-s . • « • • 

dughdb?r.eus  ? . . 

di>>«rt^cr  . . 

matr-es  . . 

dugbter-cs  • . 

ill. 

dhtri-n  . . • * . 

dktbr-etu?  . • . 

* « • 

dator-fli  • . 

u. 

rsd)&(a)s>i  • • • . 

▼aebanb-a  . • . 

oper-a  ■ . 

Prttent  Tense  of  the  Verb  * To  Place'  (Stand). — Crude  Form.  Slha  or  Sia. 


SauVrit. 

Z«wL 

Greek. 

Latlo. 

Old  Higb  German. 

iJtktMaka. 

Old  9(e\ooie. 

ti-Dlbk-mi  • 

. • . 

I^rra•/4l  . . 

iT-mr^  . . 

•i>«t*o  . . . 

sti-m  . 

stov-mi  ... 

& 

U'tubs-Bi  • . 

bi-eta-hi  . . . 

t*-«ra*r  ... 
. * > 

si-U*it . . • 

BL&-9  . 

■ 

BtOTtr-I  . , 

tlo-isl 

X 

[ ti-itlia-tt  . • 

bi-sta-ti  . • . 

l"-rra.rr  • • 

\‘-ern-tt 

sUst-it  . • . 

Bt5-t  . 

stow  .... 

Bt»*iij 

r ti-sth&-vas  • 

• . . 

. • . 

... 

, . 

ituW'in-it . » . 

Bto«iVa 

li-itha-tbas  • 

hl-8U-tha?  . . 

i*#ra*r«>  . . 

. . • 

, , 

BUiw-iia  . 

Blo-Vta 

C 

ti-stha-tai  . 

hi-*ta-tA  . . . 

*rTa*T»  • • 

. , . 

• • 

(Same  u Stag.) 

»l*-ua 

*« 

ti*sthk*mas  • 

bi>iti>mahi  . 

11-fTm-fnt  . 
|7rra*^r*  . . 

si-it'imus  . . 

• • 

stov-ime . . . 

Bte-i'a 

fi. 

ii-«tlui*iha  • 

hi-sca-tha 

i-r^a-Ti  . 

si-Bt-itis  . . 

Bta-t  . 

. 

ti'Stba-nii  . 

hiii£-nti. 

7 evm»tri  . . 

■Ust-unt  . . 

Btk-Mt  . 

(Same  aa  Sing.) 

Present  Tense  of  the  IWb  * To  G/rr.*— Crude  Furm.  Da. 


SwwkrU. 

Orrek. 

Lalia. 

Lilhuanian. 

OM  8UB«.-4ie.  J 

r da-dk-mi  . . . 

difdbft-mi  . . 

da*o,  do  . . • 

du*(d)-mi  . . . 

da-(d).mj  * 

da-OlVsi 

da-dii-«i  .... 

da-dba-bi  . « . 

da-i  . • . . 

du-d*t  .... 

^ I 

e ' 
X 

[ da-dft-io.  • . . 

da-db&i-ti  . . . 

1 .... 

Ih'kHr/ 

da-t  . . . . 

du-B-ti  .... 

dn-B-cj 

I 

a i 

r da-d-TBJi.  . . . 

. • . 

. » . 

• • . 

du'(d)>wa  . « . 

da-d.eva 

j da-t-thaa  . . 

da-B-to  ? . . . . 

• 

. . . 

du->*ta  . . • • 

da-»-U 

A I 

[ da-t-tas .... 

da*s*l&  . . . 

h'-h  rt*  .... 

. . . 

(Same  as  Slog.) 

da-B-ta 

- 1 

f da-d*mas  . • . 

da-de-mahi  . . . 

.... 

da-muB  . . 

dn-(d)-me  . . . 

da-(d)-my 

da-t*(ba.  ... 

da-i-ta  . 

b'  S»-ei  .... 

r(a-ita .... 

du-s-te  . . . . 

da-B-le 

s I 

[ danla-ii  .... 

da-d^nli  . . , 

(ia.iit  .... 

(Same  ax  Sing.) 

da-d-jaij 

Present  Tense  rf  the  Verb  * To  Be) — Crui>b  Form,  As  or  Es- 


Sen.krit. 

Greek. 

Latia. 

l.Uhneakn. 

Old  .Slemnic. 

Oolbir. 

r as-mi  . • . 

. 



B-um  .... 

es-mi  .... 

je*-mj  . . « . 

T-m 

a-ii  .... 

CB  . . . . 

CB-BI  . • . • . 

Vs 

. aa-ti , . . • 

Ir-ri  ..... 

es-l  . . . . 

it-ti 

jes>tj  .... 

IS-t 

•5 

B-vas.  . . . 

... 

en-wa  . • * . 

jcn-va  «... 

si-vn 

■5 

B-tIuiS  • . . 

• . « 

e3>-ta.  . . . . 

jeA*ta  .... 

■i-vuts  ? 

[ fl-taa.  ... 

Ir-r**  «... 

. . . 

(Same  aa  Sing.) 

jes-ta  .... 

. . . 

B-mas  • • ■ 

le-fiu  .... 

B-limUB  • . . 

es-me  .... 

je«-my  .... 

Bi-yiim 

a ' 

B-tha  . ■ • 

le-rt ..... 

es-tiB  .... 

Cft-le.  .... 

jrt-ie  .... 

sUmth 

n. 

B-anti  • • • 

B-ODt  .... 

(Same  as  Sing.) 

B-btJ 

s-iad 

Remarks  on  tfte  preceding  Tables. 

Numerals. — T]ie  iiunierals  \fhinh  are  subject  to  inflec- 
tion are  given  in  their  crude  forms ; and  in  tlie  Latin  and 
Greek  lists  sovcrul  anticnt  forms  are  inserted,  which  show 
more  clearly  the  connexion  of  the  numerals  of  these  Ian-  I 
guages  with  those  of  Uie  cognate  tongues.  The  only  numo-  / 


ral  which  appears  to  have  more  than  one  root  to  express  the 
same  number  is  **one.'*  All  the  languages,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sanskrit.  Zend,  and  Persian,  express  the 
notion  of  unity  by  the  same  wunl,  en,  un,  ain.  ein,  &c.,  with 
a io  sound  before  it  in  some  of  the  languages,  as  tho  Lithu- 
oniui  and  English,  and  probably  also  in  the  Latin ; in  the 
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Greek  this  sound  appears  under  tko  form  of  an  ospirato. 
The  Sanskrit  /ifta.wmck  ia  pnibaUy  the  tame  a»  the  Persian 
yik,  is  also  found  in  the  cuf^natc  lantiuaij^es;  us  to  the  Greek 
La^rt^*r  and  aitd  m the  EnKHsb  rach.  Bopp  has 

su^^KCHted  tlial  this  irregularity  has  arisen  from  the  nutncnil 
* one ' being  derived  from  the  diirurvnl  pronoun*  of  the  third 
person.  'I  ho  form  of  en,  uu,  hu  ooniiecU  witli  the 
Sanskrit  pronoun  ina,  and  the  Zend  oA'u  with  the  Sanskrit 
pnmotninal*advvrfa  /ra  and  Axim. 

Pronount. — The  rose*  in  the  singular  number  of  the 
first  personal  pronoun  appear  in  all  these  languages  to  have 
two  roots ; one  from  which  the  nominative  is  fonned,  and 
the  other  from  which  the  obli((Uc  casw  are  derived.  The 
.Sanskrit  nominative  ah  an  con»ists  of  two  parts ; namely, 
fxh  and  am.  of  which  am  is  merely  a termination,  occurring 
in  iho  Zend  az-fm,  and  the  Greek  llie  root  ah  ap- 

pt'ars  in  r’X'O.  ik,  ich.  ih.  Slc.  The  oblii^ue  cases  are 
iurmed  from  a root  m,  followed  by  a vowuL  All  the  cases 
of  the  plural  arc  funn^  fnira  a root  e.  followed  by  a lung 
vowel.  In  the  nominative  plural  of  the  Sanskrit  vay~am 
the  same  termination  is  added  as  occurs  in  the  singular. 

In  tho  second  personal  pronoun,  (he  cases  of  the  singular 
nuuibcr  arc  formed  from  the  root  tu.  In  tho  numinotive 
singular  of  the  Sanskrit.  Zend,  and  Greek  the  same  termU 
nation  is  atlded  as  in  the  nominative  singular  of  the  first 
personal  pronoun.  The  vowel  of  tu  is  changed  in  the 
formation  of  the  oblupie  cases  into  the  semi-vowel  t>  or  to. 
The  plural  cases  aro  formed  from  t/u  and  vat. 

The  two  first  personal  pronouns  are  tlie  same  in  the  Celtic 
dialects  ai  in  ttm  other  Indo -Germanic  languages;  but  they 
are  nut  given  in  the  preceding  list,  because  they  arc  not 
subject  to  inflection. 

FiOST  PSUSONAI.  PUONOUK. 


Singular,  me 
Ptura).  siuD.  inu 


mi,  Reilupliraled  form,  my-mt 
ni,  KoUuphcate«t  fuim,  ny-ni 


Skcond  PaasoNAL  Pkonocn. 


Singular,  tu.  (hu 
Pluiol.  ribh,  tbb 


hi,  Reduplicated  form,  ty-di 
Icliwi,  Reduplicated  rorm.chiry-chi 


The  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  an»wering  to 
the  Greek  * and  the  Latin  tc.  is  not  found  in  the  Sanskrit ; 
hut  it  exists  in  many  of  the  cognate  languages,  as  the  fob 
lowing  table  will  khow;— 


K.-nd. 

Grrek. 

1 uu*. 

GirthW!. 

UU). 

O.  SUf. 

||Acc.  

.*f,i 

« 

iik 

•awen 

sja 

&^ien.  b^,  K6i 

•f 

SUl 

Mtua 

SAwena 

■rbe 

£ (Oat.  h,,li6i 

jiibi 

sis 

saw 

sebje,  ki 

The  demonstrative  pronoun,  one  declension  of  which  is 
given  in  the  preceding  tables,  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a personal  pronoun.  Tlie  terminaiiun  of  the  third 
person  oMheverb  was  probably  borrowed  from  this  pronoun, 
of  which  the  root  is  ta  or  ta.  Tho  demonstrative  pronoun, 
llic  relative,  and  tho  article,  as  it  is  called,  have  all  one 
origin.  The  English  he,  the,  it,  and  the.  (hit,  thtm,  &c., 
contain  the  same  root  ta,  or  ta.  In  the  Greek,  tho  aspirate 
has  taken  tho  place  of  the  e or  r in  the  nominative  sin{^lar ; 
but  the  words  nb*'(**.  or  ‘ this  day,*  and  nnr,  * this 

year.*  point  to  a primitive  fit.  fi,  <^e),  as  in  Sanskrit  and 
Gothic.  Tho  Latin  itte  probably  contains  the  same  root 
/<!  or  ta. 

In  Uic  Celtic  languages  this  pronoun  occurs  under  tho 
following  forms; — 


Bnt. 


M. 

Singular,  se,  he,  c. 

Plural.  siiid,  iad 


F. 

si,  she,  1 


WrUh. 


Singular,  ev,  evu.  eve,  ve,  vo.  c,  o.  hi ; reduplicated  hihi 
Plural.  hwy,  hwynt;  reduplicated  hvyntbwy 
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The  original  form  of  the  pronoun  is  preserved  In  the  Erse 
te.  Dr.  Hrichanl  supposes  that  the  Welsh  hud  originally 
tho  same  form,  and  that  the  initial  t was  softened  into  A, 
and  at  length  dropped  entirely,  giving  us  (he  words  e and  o. 
Pve  and  evo  ho  regards  as  reduplicated  forms  of  e and  o. 

Tho  preceding  examples  are  sufllcient  to  prove  the  utflnity 
of  the  pronouns  in  the  difierent  branches  of  tho  Indo  Qer- 
inonio  languages;  and,  if  our  limits  permitted,  many  more 
examples  might  Ira  adduced.  The  iuterrugutive  pronoun  is 
the  sime  in  all  these  languages;  in  the  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
and  Lithuanian  its  crude  form  is  ka,  which  in  I^iin  be- 
comes qui  or  quo,  and  in  Gothic  Atro.  Tlie  w'onls  min, 

•it,  rZtimirif**,  &C.,  in  Greek,  point  to  a 

primitive  a«i,  mi.  Tlie  aume  root  oi^curs  in  the  old  High 
German  and  Slavonic  languages,  m (he  English  trAo,  tcAfcA, 
irhat,  and  iu  the  modem  Genusn  trer  and  trot. 

The  pronominal  adverbs  of  the  Indo-Geraianic  languages 
present  many  kinking  points  of  alliillty.  The  termmatum 
dh,  fur  inblancc,  in  Sanskrit,  indicating  time,  occurs  also  in 
tho  Greok,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  and  old  Slavonic  tongues:— 


SatmkrU. 

Graek. 

UiUa. 

LlihitsniAD. 

old  BlaTonic. 

lu-clk 

r*-ri 

qua-fnVlo 

ka-di 

ko-(g)-da 

U-d& 

ya-di 

r»-r» 

7-rt 

— 

U-di 

Mk>^ 

A'buns.--'The  examples  are  classed  according  to  the  final 
letter  of  the  Sanskrit  crude  forms,  which  are  prefixed  to 
the  Sanskrit  column.  Our  limits  have  only  permitted  us 
to  select  examples  from  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases; 
but  they  are  amply  sufficient  tu  prove  that  the  inflection  of 
nouns  IS  essentially  tho  same  in  all  those  languages  from 
which  the  examples  are  taken. 

L'erA#.— The  most  striking  marks  of  relationship  may  bo 
traced  in  the  mode  of  conjugating  tho  vorb  in  the  various 
branches  of  tho  Indo*Gerroanic  languages.  Tho  verlw, 
given  in  tho  preceding  lists,  have  been  Helccted  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  tno  great  similarity  of  the  iicraonal  tur- 
minations  of  the  verbs  iit  all  these  languages.  Even  in 
some  instances,  in  which  there  is  a considerable  diflerence, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Latin,  which  usually  has  the  termina- 
tion 0 in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  verb,  it  may  be 
proved  that  there  w*as  a mure  ancient  form  in  the  same 
language,  which  bore  a greater  resemblance  to  the  usual 
termination  of  the  kiiidi^  languages.  Hius  it  may  bo 
shown  from  tho  first  person  singular  of  the  pastrimper- 
feet  (rfgfda-m),  future  (rc^a-m),  and  past  perfect  tenses 
(rexera-m)  of  the  indicative,  as  well  as  from  iho  tenses  of 
the  subjunctive,  and  such  words  os  turn  and  inquam,  that 
m was  the  usual  sign  of  the  first  person  singulor  in  the 
l..atin  language.  The  personal  endings  of  Uie  verbs  in  the 
Celtic  languages,  though  they  difler  iu  some  respects  very 
widely  fnim  tho  cognate  tongues,  noverthcless  preserie  tlio 
same  terroinaliuns  m several  cases.  Tbo  following  list  con 
tains  the  personal  endings  of  the  verbs  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage 


First  form. 

Seeood  form. 

Third  fonn. 

I — ar 

— aia 

— wu 

2 — i 

— aist 

—It 

3 root  simply 

— odb 

— ai 

1 — -wn 

— om 

—cm  or  ym 

2 — xrch 

— ^)ch 

— ecb  er  ych 

3 —ant 

— (int 

— «nl  er  ync 

It  is  a characteristic  of  the  conjugation  of  many  Latin 
and  Greek  verbs  to  add  certain  letter  or  iottors  to  the  crude 
form  of  the  verb  in  tho  present  tense,  and  tlioso  tenses 
funned  immediately  from  the  present.  Thus  in  Latin,  u 
and  tc  aro  rre<|uuiitly  added,  as  in  tern  n-o,  s/icr-n-o,  &c., 
and  in  rre-se-o,  no-sc-o,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  lira  ter- 
minations *,  N),  •»,  ra,  and  many  others,  are  added  to  Greek 
verbs  ; as  In  )«»•*-•*, 

dfmt ; &c.  Frequently,  in  bolb  of  these 

languages,  a letter  is  inserted,  or  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
is  reduplicated  with  a short  vowel  in  the  present  tense:  as 
in  /(i(n)g-o,  li(n)qu-o,  /u(n)d-o,  tu(n)d-o,  cu(in)A-o, 
m(w)p-o,  ti-tt-o,  ^■grt'O;  and  in 

The  Teutonic  languages  have  lost  these  variations ; but 
in  tho  Sanskrit  and  Slavonic  verb*  the  present  tense  is  fre- 
quently modified  by  the  addition  of  the  same  letters  as  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  tho  Sanskrit  the  verb  it  divided  into 
ten  conjugations,  according  to  ibo  letters  which  are  added 
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to  the  present  tense  of  the  rerb.  The  third  conjugaiion, 
for  example,  is  churactehicd  by  the  reduplicalum  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  verb  with  a suorl  vowel,  of  which  an  in« 
stance  has  been  given  above  in  the  present  t«n»e  of  tho  verb 
* to  Kivo.'  The  characteristic  of  the  ninili  conjugation  it 
nJ,  or  nf,  inserted  between  the  crude  form  and  the  i^r&onal 
terminations  of  the  verb.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and  Slavonic 
languages  form  the  present  tenses  of  manv  verbs  in  a similar 
manner. 


SsiiikriL 

Oresk. 

Latin. 

Utliua&can. 

Old  sitiT. 

• 

1 

utr-ni-mi 

atcr-n-o 

gtm-nu 

gvIi-iiQ 

i 

9ir-iift-si 

g&u-nM 

gyli-ne-M 

a 

3 

utr-nA-ti 

>«*-»-«(  t)i 

•ter-n-i^t 

g6tl-IIH*- 

gyl'-iu-'j 

Rtr-iu-vas 

— 

aku-ua-wa 

*> 

str-m-thaa 

— 

g&u-nn-ta 

iryti-iie-ia 

■I 

str-Tu-Utf 

— 

»amr  a*  SioR. 

gyl>-iie-ta 

slr-iii-inas 

ater-n-iymus 

ster-n-i^lis 

giUi-ua-me 

gyli-iie-m 

Rtr-iii-ilMi 

gim-ns-te 

gyb-ne^t« 

u, 

l3 

slr-iu-iiti 

2*a-r-«vr« 

•ter-n-u^t 

Mme  hluf. 

KyU-uO-lj 

The  pest-imperfect  and  aorist  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb 
are  roriue<)  in  u manner  vcr)‘  similar  to  tho  preterite  tenses 
of  the  Sanskrit.  The  Sanskrit  preterite,  which  corresponds 
to  the  nasi-iuipcrfect  of  the  Greek  verb,  is  formed  by  pre- 
fixing the  augment  a,  and  shortening  the  personal  termi- 
natiuns. 


Bkakfu  ok  Past-Ihpbbkkct. 


Saoakrtl. 

Omk. 

,r| 

ra-tnd-am 

?-r8«rT-« 

a tiid-os 

«i  1 

[a-lud-at 

t^ri/rr-t 

ij 

[ a-citd-lra 
a-md-atam 

P] 

[■-tud-at&tti 

i-Tver^trtn 

[ o-tud-itma 

ii 

[ft-tud-sta 

CL. 

[a-tud-an 

f-T»rr  »» 

The  other  Sanskrit<preterite,  which  corresponds  to  the 
two  aorista  of  the  Greek  verb,  has,  according  to  Bopp's  divi- 
sion, seven  f<»rms ; of  which  the  four  first  agree  more  or 
less  with  the  Greek  first  aorist,  Uio  fifth  and  sixth  with  the 
Greek  second  aorist,  and  tho  seventh,  which,  besides  the 
augment,  has  also  a reduplication  of  the  first  syllable,  with 
the  Greek  past  perfect.  The  four  first  forms  always  odd  the 
letter  m in  order  to  form  the  preterite ; thus  from  the  crude 
form  kship  is  derived  a preterite  a-kMhaip  aam,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  The  fifth  and  sixth  forms 

have  the  same  terminations  as  the  past-imperfect  tense,  and 
diSbr  from  that  tense  nearly  in  the  same  manner  os  the 


second  Bonst  in  Greek  differs  from  the  Greek  imjH'ricct ; 
thus  from  the  crude  form  itp  is  derived  n pruturito  u-/'//  am. 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  f-rcrr«*.  in  the  same  mumiur, 
from  the  crude  funi.  ^i,  the  Sanskrit  forms  a pa^t-ttl:|KT^l*ct 
a-<hi  du-m,  and  a preterite  a-dd-m,  analogous  to  the  Grtx;k 
and 

Tlic  perfect  tense  seems  originally  to  have  been  formvtl 
on  the  same  principles  in  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Grt'vk,  ond 
Teutonic  languages ; namely,  by  a complete  or  partial  re- 
duplication of  tho  crude  form  of  the  verb.  Thus  in  San.-krit, 
from  Mri  is  formed  the  perfect  ba-tihur-a ; from  tri,  the 
perf.  ta-tar-a;  from  tup.  the  porf.  iu-iop-a;  from  kshtp, 
the  perf.  chi-kshfp-a.  In  the  same  manner  in  Greek,  from 
, Ajw  is  formed  the  perfect  from  the  jierf.  ; 

I from  tmx,  the  perf.  from  the  perf.  In 

j Latin  also  we  have  the  perfects  ca-ci/rr-i.  ajxhspond-i.  ce- 
cid-i.  cff-cid  r,  nto-mord-i.  and  po-pojsc-i,  from  the  credo 
forms  cwrr.  s]x>nd  or  apt/tkie,  edd,  c<fd.  mord  cm-  morde,  and 
pose;  and  in  Gothic  we  have  the  perfects  sAcii-SibdicA  mat- 
mlit.  hldi-hlau}i,  aai-Mali.  adi-^lfy,  from  tho  verbs  akdida, 
hlaupa.  aatia,  and  altpa. 

It  is.  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  tho  pre- 
ceding observations  relate  to  only  a small  part  of  tlic  re- 
semblances which  are  found  in  the  grammatical  structure 
of  tho  Indo-Gernianic  languages.  An  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of 
odjcNrtives  are  foriutMl,  and  especially  a comparison  of  the 
sutfixes  added  to  form  verbs  and  nouns,  as  well  os  a list  of 
tho  more  simple  pre|H>sitions,  Would  afford  many  additional 
points  of  reKemblauce ; but  the  examples  which  have  been 
already  given  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  close  affinity  of 
these  languages  in  the  laws  which  regulate  tbeir  gramma- 
tical forms. 

The  affinity  of  these  languages  may  be  still  further  bUom  n 
by  a comparison  of  such  words  as  express  the  most  common 
objects  and  the  most  simple  ideas,  and  which,  from  their 
verv  nature,  are  the  least  likely  to  have  been  derived  from 
any' other  language.  In  compiling  the  following  lists  con- 
siderable assistance  hua  been  derived  from  a useful  book 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Winning,  LMititlcd  * A Manual  of 
Comparativo  Philology.'  Tiie  words  in  the  Celtic  column 
arc  taken  front  the  work  of  Dr.  Prichard  on  the  ‘ Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations.’  Tlie  Zend  and  Persian  forms 
are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Sanskrit,  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  place  them  under  the  same  column.  In  the 
column  devoted  to  the  SUvunic  languages,  Lith.  stands  for 
Tilhuanian;  Lett,  for  lA'Uic;  O.  Pr,  for  Old  Prussian; 
and  those  word.s  which  have  no  letters  before  them  belong 
to  the  Old  Slavonic  language.  In  the  Teutonic  column, 
Goth,  stands  for  Gothic;  G.  for  German  ; O.  H.  O’,  for  Old 
High  German ; L.  G.  for  Iajw  German  ; A.  cSoj*.  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  ; ii'ng-/.  fur  English ; and  O.  En^L  for  Old  English. 
Id  the  Celtic  list,  A'r.  stands  for  Erse,  and  IV.  for  Welsh.  Tiie 
English  words  in  the  first  column  give  the  meaning  of  the 
wonls  in  the  cognate  languages.  All  the  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin  words  are  given  in  tbeir  crude  forms. 


fVorda  denoting  Ref^ionahip, 


RoKliah- 

SaDikril. 

Orsrk. 

Lailn. 

SIsToaia 

Tentonis. 

Cellk. 

Father  ... 

uicri  . . . . 

pater  . . , 

bat  ...  . 

O.  H.  G.  vatar  . 

Kr.  atb.nic 

Z.  paiuir 
P.  pader 

L.  G.  fader 

Mother  , • . 

mktri . . ■ • 

mater  . . . 

mater.  . . . 

O..  mutter 

Er.  mathair 

L.  matar 
P.  mader 

Litb.  moter 

Son  , * • • 

sunu  .... 

• • • 

. . • 

•yn  . . . . 

Goth,  siinu-i.  « 

Lith.  tunu-« 

G.  Huhn 

Davffhier  • , . 

duhitrl  . . . 

, ■ . 

• • . 

di'tcher  . . 

Goth,  dhuhtar  . 

Kr.  dear 

Z.  dughdhar 
P.  dokhter 

14th.  dukter 

G.  UKhter 

Brother  • . . 

bbritri  . . . 

ffarf  . . , 

frater  , . . 

brat  .... 

Goth,  brotbar  . 

Kr.  brathair 

Z.  bratar 
P.  brader 

^ST^MC 

1^  fraternity) 

G.  bruder 

\\ . brawd 

S4iter  « • • 

swasri  , . . 

. . . 

soror  ... 

■e«trm.  . . • 

Goth,  swistar 

Er.  siur 

Lith.  seuer 

G.  nchwestvr. 

Fathrr-indaw  . 

fwasurob  « . 

... 

socer  . • « 

Rwekar  « 

Lith.  ssesiur.  . 

GuUi.  svaibra  . 

W.  diwegrvn 

Motker-mdaw 

iwosnib  • • • 

... 

socni  ... 

swekru  . . 

Goth.  Rvaihro 

W.  chwegyr 

iMughter'indow  • 

snuabA  • « • 

. . . . 

num  ... 

suM'ha  , . . 

A.  Sax.  »m>ni 
G.  seimur 

Hn/lher~ui-law  « 

divri  .... 

2.f«.  . . . 

levir  • . . 

derer  .... 

(k  H.tf.  zeihbur 

Lett,  daevrris 

A.  Sax.  tan>r 

Mniter  and  Jim- 

pati  .... 

■ • 

. . • 

Lith.  paii-s  . . 

Goth.  fath4 

Ifond 

Z.  paiti-s 

■ _ i / 
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Worttn  flimoling  ttelatiomh'p,  <$•(*.— wmtinued. 


tCuglbh. 

SABkkrit. 

Greek. 

Latls. 

SlavoDie. 

Ten  lo  ate. 

Cdtie. 

Atittnu  aud 

;r/r 

patnl • . 

• * 

irtr»i«  . . . 

aa  ill  /Axai.  470, 
wirnm  ^a^an. 

Litb.  paui  . . 

lf.?n  . 

nara  . • 

Z.  nsirya 
P.  TUU* 

* * 

... 

• » • 

nfir  (lord) 

thn  . . 

vira  . t 
Z.  TAirya 

• • 

v!ro,  vlr  . . 

Lith  vyra^  . . 

Lett,  ryr^s  . . 

Goth,  valr^  • . 

Er.  fear 
W gwyr,  wyr 

Alan  . • 

matm^abya 

• 

■ • • 

ho-mon?  • . 

musb.tnotuh.  . 
Litli.  unonea 

G.  mann  ... 
mcitsob 

Homan  » 

jani  . . 

Z,  gena 
P.  xi-un« 

* 

It 

. • . 

geaa  .... 
0.  Fr.  geuna 

Guch.  quitjo  • . 

0.  Eugl.  quean 

Er.  gean  « 

Homan  « 

vimanl  ■ 

Pc 

ftmina.  . . 

rts  of  the  Body 

^c. 

Engl,  womau 

Er.  femen 

F.,,  . . 

akshi  « t 
Z.  asbi 

imat  ... 

•ert 

OC'Ulo  . . 

oko  .... 
Lith.  nki^t 

Ooth.augo 
O.  auge 

Rrtne « • 

bhrft  .... 
Z.  brn,  bruat 
P.  a-brn 

. . . 

. > * 

brotri  .... 

0.  H.  Q.  prawa  . 

Er.  brai 

Sat€  • • 

niet  . . 

Z.  nao 

• • 

• • • 

naao  • . 

uoa  • • . • 

Lith.  noai^ 

Lett.  niMi^ 

Q.  naae 

t\>olh  . • 

danu . • 

e-ierr  . * . 

dent  » . • 

danti/ii  ... 

Goth,  tbuntu^  • 
G.  aahn 

Er.  dead 
W.  dant 

NaU  . . 

nakha 
P.  nukban 

t-n>X  . . . 

uiignl  . . 

nogot .... 
Lith.  naga,a 

O.  iiagel 

Knet  • • 

^nti  . . 

Z.  genu 
P.  laim 

y»nt  ... 

y<MiT 

genu  . . . 

Goth,  kniu 
G.  knie 

HtgM  Hand 

dakxbina  . 
Z doabiiia 

3.{«  . . - . 

deitero.  . . 

dnter  . . . 

desana  ... 
Lith.  deczine.  • 

Ouih.  taihtvo  . 

Er.  deaa 

Fof>t  • . 

Vada  . 

Z,  padlia 

r*?  .... 

ped  .... 

Litb.  pada,s  . • 

0.  fuss 

Tear  . • 

Hair  • . 

aani  . 

F.  ureh 
kita  . . 

F.  kisu 

)«a(*  ... 

o^> 

lachrtiioa  . . 
CMa-rie  . . 

ctt  <f  Nature  a 

Litlt.  Aszara  . . 

Lett,  assara 
Lilh.kassa 

nd  .4rL 

Goth,  tagr  • . 

Kr.  deor 
W.  delgryn 

Sun  • • 

■ . 

UV\  . . 

AAm  • • 

•ol  . . . . 

Litb.  taule  . . 

Goth,  sanil  . . 

\Y.  haul 

AJuon  or  Atonlk  • 

m&.ia  . . 

Z.  mao 
F.  mah 

ftar,  ftwni  • • 

mend  . . 

Lith.  mienn  • . 

Goth,  tnena  • 

Kr.  mine 

t.^r4  . • 

Z.  itaro 

m-ertf  . . . 

atella  . . . 

(diminotire  of 
ttfra  f as  ie- 
nrlla^  of  /o»e« 

Goth,  staimo.  . 
G.  stern 

W.  leron 

.Si(jri  Ctoad 

• * 

nabha  • 

nabba 

, . 

(N.  Hfat) 

MfiAa 

tmbe,  nubi . 
nebula . . . 

Lith.  debbeel^  . 
Lett,  debbe^a.  • 

O.  H.  G.  nepal  . 
G.  nebel  ... 

Er.  neal  * 
W.  nirtrl 

Hater  • 

uda  » . 

iinr  . • . 

udo,  uoda  . 

roda  . . . . 

Lith.  TBiidu 
Lett,  uden^ 

O.  Fr.  uiid^ 

Goth.  Tato  . • 

A.  Sax.  wBter 
O.  U.  G.  wasar 
O.  wasser 
Engl  wet 

Er.  dour 
W.dwr 

Ony  . . 

dyn  . . 

• • 

3m?  , . . 

diu .... 

diu>mo 

die 

den  .... 
Litb.  diena 
Lett,  deena 

Goth,  dag^a  . . 

A.  Sax.  d«g 
G.  tag 

Kr.  di,  dia 
W.  dydli 

Night 

ni*&  ■ . • • 

nnkta-m 
(Adtetb  * by 
night’  nakla  ia 
not  found  by 
it«elf  aa  a aul^ 

1 itantive.) 

nmT  ... 

noct.  « . . 

noF  . . . . 

Litb.  nakii^ 

I.eit-  nakt^ 

Run.  nutflh* 

Goth,  naht^  • . 

0.  naebt 

Kr.  nochd 
W.  nds 

Srn 

n'lra  . . 

. . . 

luaii  • . . 

more  . . . . 

Lith.  roare^ 
Rum.  more 

Goth,  marei  . . 

O.  meer 

Kr.  muir 
W.  m6r 

Hnr  th  • 

dhari  • . 

• • 

(M  * a « . 

term  . • . 

tellur 

. . . 

Goth,  airtha . . 

G. erde 

W.  daiar,  dhalar 
Kr.  talamhr  tailor 

Karth  • 

KO.  , . 

Z.  aao 

• 

1 

. • • 

letsia,  lemla.  . 
Lett,  aemme 

Goth,  gari  • . 

Q.  gau 

(dlktricO 

Er  ca 

Fire  . . 

• • 

tgni  . • . 

ogni  . . . . 

Lith.  ngul/i 

Er.  agbna 

Light  . . 

lldka  . . 

from  ihch,  ' 

til  tee* 

Xiv««  . . . 

(«<ijO 

Itic  . . . . 

luc^  . . • . 

Goth.  Hiiath  . . 

G.  Ucht 

Er.  leoa 
W.  Ihwg 

rxwid . . 

migba  . 
F.  migb 

mgla  . . . . 

Lith.migla  » . 

Goth,  milbma 

1 

^ sss 
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Oojects  of  Nattrre  and  /Ir/— conunued. 


EnR^Ub. 

Santkril. 

Grrek. 

Latin. 

SlaTonle. 

Traioaie. 

CelOe. 

H'tttter  • • • 

bima  .... 
(snow) 

Z.  xima 

Xfft'on  . . 

biem  . . . 

tima  .... 
Lett,  seena  . . 

nine  • • , • 

. . . 

«.*  or  t o*  * « 

vino  . • . 

vimi  .... 

0.  Pr.  vviia 

0.  weia 

Kr.  fin 

W.  gwin,  win 

Chthing  • . • 

s*isa  • * . . 

Z.  rnshtra 

kw^itr  . . . 

resti  • . . 

• • • 

Goth.  vasU 

Door  , • • • 

dwar  ...  * 

P dar 

• . 

fori.  « « 

dwer  .... 
l.ett.  diirri^ 

Goth,  danm  . . 

G.  thiir 

Kr.  donu 
W.  dor 

Carriajt  or  Axle- 

aksha . • • • 

4wr  . • • 

aii . . . • 

Lith.  a»si . . 

O.  H.  G.  ahas 
G.  achse 
Kiigh  tJtie 

Cai-rinjc  or  HTtrti 

ratha  .... 
Z.  ralhu 

rola.  ... 

Adjeclitcs. 

I.ith.  rats^  . 
Lett,  mt/i 

0.  rad  . . . 

Kr.  roth 

Ga//ir,  rheda,  «ec 
Qulnclil.  I.  0 

6'rml  • • . 

ma}i*nt  . . . 

Z.  maso 

t*iya  . . . 

mag-no  • . 

mogu . • . 

fro  be  ai/t^ 

Lull,  mac-ui^s 
0»<rrr) 

Lith.  plains  . . 

Lett.  |>'a*,H 

Gmb.  mikila 
0.  H.  G.  mihil 
U.  Engl.^mucliel 

Kr.  meall 

Broad  '<  . • 

pritbu  . « 

trXare  • . * 

lato  . * t • 

G.  Iircit  and  pUu 
Kngl.  broad  A Hat 

Tkm  , , , , 

tanu  . . . . 

Fmm  the  veitial 
ro<it  inn.  (Sec 
below.) 

fWHT,  in  compo 
sition  ; as 

rarvSf*^ 

. . . 

taiMU  . . . 

G.diitiii  . . . 

\V.  dciiati 

Yotmg .... 

yuv.Bii  . . . 

■ ■ • 

jiir-enl.  . • 

janul!  . • . 

Lith.  jauiia^ 

0.  jiii.fr  . . . 

W.  jau 
jeuanc 

Arie  . • . . 

nava  .... 
P.  nu 

HV*  . . . 

novo  ... 

Dovii  . . . . 

Lith.  niuyat 

Goth.  iilriyS  . . 

G.  lieu 

Kr.  niiadh 
W.  iiewvdh 

MtJd'e  . . . 

oiadhya  . . 

Z.  rnaidhya 
P.  mijnn 

. . . 

fUT* 

medio  . . . 

mcadu  . • • 

(hetw'ecn) 

Goth,  mldi^ . . 

O.  H.  G.  midjByi 
G.  mtticl 

Kr.  incadhuo 

Bed  . 

ruh'ita  . . . 

• • • 

nih.ero.  . • 

nit,iIo 

nif,o 

Lith.  riidda^.  . 
Lett,  nid^ 

O.  H.  G.  rot.  . 
O.  roth 
Kngl.  ruddy 

Kr.  ruadU 

Both  .... 

uhha  .... 
Z.  ube 

. . . 

anibo  . . , 

oba  .... 

Lith.  abbu 
Lett,  abbi 

Goth,  lia 
G.  beide 

Verbal  Root*. 


Tv  Generate  . . 

pin  . . . . 

ytf  . . . . 

gen.  . . . 

Lith.  gemu  . . 

Ooth.  kin  . . 

W.  gent 

Z.  UQ 

(N.  yi»*r) 

g«i-ea 

Lett,  dshnt 

kin 

E.  gein 

yt-yt-t/imi 

(N.  gen-us) 
gcti-itor 

ioJTipny) 

To  Die  ... 

mri  . . • . 

gi-gno 

mor  . . . 

mri*  . « . . 

Ooth.  maurthr  . 

Kr.  marbh 

mara 

mor-tue 

Lith.  mir 

G.  mor /I 

(dead) 

^ealh) 
2.  mar 

See ‘Journal  of 

mor-t 

Lett,  mir-t 

\V.  marw 
(die) 

7b  lAee  ... 

P.  murd-eu 

Rduration,’ 
No.  5.  p.  100 

jir  . . . . 1 

? 

vir .... 

jirn,  jivB.  . . 

Goth,  qiiivs  . .' 

Er.  (leo 

Z.  ji,  or  jra 

c4) 

(Arv^)  1 

\r.  byw,  or  vyw 

1 

0.  P.  (fiva 

0.  Eugt.  quick 

7b  Know  ... 

Jnh  • . . .' 

. . . 

gno  . . . 

(VO 

ttia  .... 

Goth,  kann  . . ^ 

W gwn 

yry*tfe» 

c»-gno-sc 

U.  kenn*en 

(f-)i.n-K 

gna>ro 

Engl,  ken 

7b  Know  ... 

vid*  .... 

r,> . . , . 

(g)no-to 

vid  . . . . 

vid  .... 

Goth.  vid.  • 

W.  gw\dh  and 

Z.  vid 

fiL/ti* 

vid-o 

Lith.  veixd-mi 

U.  wiss^n 

wyilh 

Engl,  wit,  wdt. 

(kn"wledtfe) 

vise 

Er.  Hs,  bos 

7b  Hear  ... 

^Anowtrdffe) 

?ni  . . , . 

aX«  . . 

clu  .... 

slu  .... 

Goth,  hliiima 

W . dyw 

»X*-r* 

clii-e 

Lith.  kUu 

(^brarmg) 

, in-cIn-M- 

Kuss.  sluch 

\ Kr.  cluas 

To  See  . 

dris  .... 

(knrtng) 

1 (ear) 

W;.  . . . 

. . . 

Lith.  (lairaus  • 

. . . 

Kr.  dcarc 

To  Lirk .... 

lib  (h  guttural)  . 

ill*  . . . 

li(n)g  . . . 

(/ooA  about) 

1 

Goth,  laigw^an  . 
; A.  Sax.  litN^^ii 

Kr.  lighim 

t n Wreck,  and  Oiithic,  ha»  no  Present  Tense,  but  nsea  the  Perfect  in  the  sense  of  the  Present ; «ud  in  the 

ir.llenion  of  (he  tense  tjie  short  rowel  of  the  root  is  in  each  Innffuaee  changed  into  a long  vowel  in  the  Singular  >’uinbw.  In  the 
lireek  «7Jhi,  the  • rrpresenu  the  r which  appears  in  nl-fHf,  Ac. 


Kastkrit 


Orseii. 


GuCbk, 


Cl 


IrWa 

rtwha 

[rAtNa 


■7^a 

*T}-i 


vait 

rais-t 

vait 


^<vid«a(iha)  r/e-n 

®*  (rid'W  ¥tr^ri 


vit*um 

vit-uth 

TlHUt 
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Verbal  eonlinuwl. 


SaiHkiU. 

Omk. 

Latin. 

SiavoBie. 

1 

Ten  tonic. 

Let  lie. 

Tv  Tut,  ur  /Vocr. 

ftlh&  .... 
Z.  KiR 

...  ... 

sta  .... 

sla  .... 

(>uth.  itttnd^u 

Kr.  sunimu 

To  Umk  . , . 

1 Ilian  . • • • 

pi*.  . . . 

min,  or  meu  • 

mjen  .... 

G.  mein-en  . 

IV.  mrnw 

m.'iti-MS 

mc-min-t 

Liib.  men 

Kngl.  mean 

(ana*/) 

^winit) 

meti-t 

£.  man 

pt‘p»rm  f 

mun*« 

Un»  • • * 

IWitMt  Teme 

Presciil  Teiue 

1 . . . . 
i re 

1 

Qotli.  idiija  . . 

(/  irca/) 

t~m\ 

Cr-p* 

fi-slii 

Irt 

iTt«, 

• 

•‘pit 

i-lha 

y-aiiii 

J-O0I  (tram 

7«&l.  . . . 

ud  • • • . 

a ...  . 

sid,  or  sed  . 

Uth.  led » . . 

Goth.  bUhui  . . 

Kr.  inidliatn 

1 

it-u  (H.  i^<() 
(sea/) 

sed-e 

0.  »itx-en 

TuJ^in  . . . 

y«*g  . . . . 

. . . 

jug  . . . 

jgo  . . . . 

Goth,  jiik  . . 

^V.  jau 

ju(n)g 

Engl,  yoke 

7l»  Oirry  ... 

vah  .... 

(N.fi-y-#.) 

]»«■«-> 

Germ,  vrag-en 

F$X  • ♦ . 

veb  . . . 

Lett,  wes  . . 

O.  Engl,  waib 

Tv  Brtvr  . . . 

bhri  .... 

. , . . 

fer  . . . . 

, . . 

Goth,  hair-aii 
A.  8nz.  bear-aa 

Kr.  blteirlm 

Tv  Make  , . . 

kri  . . . . 

cro  .... 

O.  Fr.  kura  . . 

O.U.G.  karaw-aii 

Kr.  renrd 

Tv  Give  « ■ . 

x*aB.  or  uat 

cre-a 

(Ac  ertaird)  , 

(■rorAama) 

cU  . . . . 

Z.  ilhu 

V.hy  . . . 

da  ...  . 

da  . . . . 

1 

. . . 

Kr.  diiightm 
(/?*«•) 

7b  liiue  , . « 

dhft  . . . . 



O.  H.  G.  tu-on 

Z.  da 

tn 

O.  L.  G.  do-sn 
G.  ihu-n 

Kiig).  do 

To  tfe.  . . . 

bha  . . . . 

fii  . . . . 

bn . . . . . 

U.  L.  G.  be-un  . 

Kr.  bu  nd 

Z.  ba 

Litb.and  Lett,  bu 

it.  bi-n 

(/wo.) 

tV.bu 

1’.  bii-den 

(Z»») 
Eng.  be 

Kr.  is 

ThBe,  . . . 

as , 

II  ...  • 

as  ...  , 

Germ,  is-t  • 

Z.  as 

Lith.  es 

(Ae  is) 

W.  ys 

P.  et 

O.  Pr.  as 

Kng).  is 

To  Bat  • • 

ad  . . . . 

•).... 

ed  * . . . 

ed  . . . . 

(iotb.  it-an  . 

Kr.  itli 

O.  Pr.  is 

0. 11.  G.  ii-an 
G tfu-en 

W.  yiu 

T«  Drink , . . 

yi 

wf  or  r»  « . 

"•K-) 

po  . . . . 

po-to 

&.PO 

rfre 

porta  (rrrO) 
bi-bK>,  like 

i 

1 

si-#t-o 

gi-gn-0 

1 

To  Oi//  . . . 

vach  .... 

or  , 

TOC  .... 

0.  Pr.  rack 

Z.  vac 

fimy^pmr 

^«*/i 

To  Heal  * . , 

tap  ...  . 

rop.  . . . 

tep  . • . . 

tep-leiu 

Z.  tap 

(i.r.) 

t«p-iilo 

(atAet) 

0.  lI.G.pi-pin-an 

To  Tear  , , . 

bid  .... 

.... 

... 

bot  .... 

Z.  bi-ss 

Lith.  and  Lett,  bi 

(/™r) 

a 

To  Strew ... 

ttn  . . . . 

rr.{.  . . . 

tier,  or  stra 

stre  . . > . 

Goth,  strauj-aii 

ee»4-to-pi 

ster(n).o 

G.  »treu>«ii 

eT0n~r* 

strn-to 

'To  Mix  • • • 

misr  . . . . 

pty  or  ptry 
p*y-*o^.) 
pw-)r{t>) 

mtsc  . . . 

mi*c-o 

Lith.  miss  . . 

G.  rnifch-en  • • 

\\.  mysgy 
Kr.  aiialm 

an.  .... 

• . • 

• • 1 

Gnih.  ui-ana.  . 

1 

m*-tp» 

aii-ima 

(Arrw/Ar  oat,  die) 

($otd,  tpirit'i 

an-imo 

^0  SireIcA  • • ' 

tan  .... 

TIP  . . « . 

ten . . . . 

. . • 

Goili.  ihaii(j)an  . 

(aen 

Tn»-a>  1 

len(d)-o 

U.  dehn-eu 

TCl-IM.  1 

.... 

A brief  examination  of  the  family  of  languages,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Semitic,  will  tend  to  confirm  the 
ohser\a(ione  that  have  alrea<iy  been  made  respecting  the 
affinity  of  Unguages.  It  wHI  be  seen  that  the  ^'a^iou1i 
dialects  of  ihU  futnily  are  related  as  closely  to  each  other  as 
the  different  branches  of  the  Indo-Qermanic  race  ; and  that 
they  differ  widely  from  the  latter,  both  in  their  grammatical 
■tructure  and  in  the  majority  of  their  roots. 

The  Semitic  languages  have  derived  their  name  from  the 
real  or  supposed  descent  of  the  people  who  speak  these  laO' 
guages  from  Shein,  the  son  of  Isoab.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  branches 

I.  The  Aramrfan,  spoken  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 

Bab)tIuDi>,  a>y  b«  BtibtUvided  into  two  btimcbMi  tbe^by- 


Ionian,  or  Kast  Ararasean  (somelimes,  but  erroneously, 
ealletl  Chaldee),  and  the  Syriac,  or  West  Aramson. 

II.  The  WeArcir.  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  probably  witli 
little  variation  in  Phusnieia  and  the  Phcenician  colonies,  as 
Carthage.  &c. 

III.  The  Arabtc,  to  whiclt  the  Ethiopic  U very  closely 
allied,  is  at  present  spoken  in  many  countries,  but  was  ori- 
ginally cunfinoil  to  the  jteninsula  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 

In  order  to  save  room,  the  examples  in  the  following  lists 
have  been  taken  from  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages 
alone,  since  they  are  the  two  most  important  branclics  of 
the  Semitic  family  of  languages. 

In  general  the  remarlu  already  made  on  the  changes  of 
letter*  in  the  IndO'Cennanie  lapguagee  will  bold  go^  in 
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the  Semitic  family.  One  example  of  this  deserves  a distinct 
inentiun.  In  Hebrew  p ^ amiy  5 arc  only  di^tiiiguiAheil 
by  tlie  (lot  in  the  farmer;  m Arabic  there  U no  p,  and  the 
Hebrew  p is  alvtays  expressed  by  /;  as,  to  do,  lleb. 
Ar.ya'o/<i. 

The  nouns  and  verbs  given  below  have  been  taken  at 
random : they  might  easily  lie  multiplied  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent, so  numerous  arc  ilie  roots  which  are  common  to  the 
two  bnguagea.  Those  words  only  have  been  taken  which 
are  likely  to  bo  primitive  words  in  any  language 
Ntanerai*. 


Hebrew. 

Arabb. 

^One 

e^ad 

labad 

(wahid 

Two 

(th^nfi 

ttdiliiem 

|itbnani 

Thrt-o 

shelneh 

lhalilh 

Ftmr 

arlia’ 

arba’ 

Fire 

bsruish 

bams 

Sra 

sliish 

sitt 

Seven 

ah  it/ 

sib' 

Ki^ht 

shjmflo 

thaman 

Nine 

tish* 

tie’ 

Ten 

'aeir 

'aahar 

llundred 

ui^ih 

meait 

Thuuiaiid 

clef 

air 

p€rt9na!  /Vnn«Mf. 


Beparaie.  j 

1 A»XMl. 

■ggi 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

1st  Pert 

(niiT.  or 
1 ai»rH-T 

|ana 

1 or  III 

1 anu 

1 

PL 

/anahnu 

jriahiiu 

}nahoo 

l| 

nu 

na 

2d  Pen.  Sin^.  m. 

attih 

anta 

ca 

ca 

f. 

at 

anti 

te 

d 

PL  m. 

Bttera 

aiikim 

cem 

com 

f. 

aiteii 

aiuoiioa 

can 

3d  Pert.  Slug.  m. 

liu  (.) 

howa 

0 

hu 

f. 

hi  («) 

hiya 

ah 

ha 

PI.  m. 

h^m 

horn 

am 

hom 

f. 

hSd 

himna 

honna 

Dfnonilraiiv*  Prtmatmt. 


l!ebrrw.  1 

^ Arabic. 

This  mate,  suh  1 

' dn 

fes).  noth  1 

ta 

These  itleh  j 

ula 

That.  masc.  hallaxch 

idzica,  or 
(dzalica 

fem.  hallMu 

i taca,  or 
(talica 

Tbe  relatire  prruouns  ore  often  expressed  in  both  lauguages  by 
Cne  urticle.  They  a)n>  hare  these  forma. 


Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

asher  (indec.) 

aladidst  (dec.) 
man  (indec) 

Mlerrogaitvt  /Voimnr. 

Arabtr. 

^VJu>  ? ml  1 

man 

W hat  ? luah 

ma 

Ct^mgniton  ^ Ih*  /Vnrnt  and  Fu/«re  Tentn  ^ q ytrb. 
Lamad,  U itam.  | Kabala,  lo  kUL 


rVrtrrUe  Tente. 


tlebr.w. 

Arairtc. 

Sing.  1st  perx. 

lamad-ii 

kalwl-tu 

2d  p.  in. 

lamad.ia 

kabahta 

2d  p.  f. 

i.~un;»d-t 

kaiuti-ti 

3d  p.  m. 

iamad 

kalMl*a 

3dp.f. 

iaiudd-ali 

kabal-at 

f*r«ttrile  Tnu^  continued. 


Hebrew. 

AtaWc. 

Phir.  In  pen. 

)ainad*nu 

kalwi-nS 

2d  p.  m. 

lamad-tem 

kabal-iom 

2d  p f. 

limad'ten 

kabal-tnnna 

3d  p.  m. 

lamdd-u 

kabal'U  (a) 

3d  p.  r. 

lam^d-u 

kalul-na 

FuXtert  TVnar. 

Sing.  1st  pens. 

e-lmod 

a-kbol-n 

2d  p.  m. 

ti-lmnd 

la.kboUu 

2d  p.  r. 

ti*lmW-“ 

tA'kbol-ina 

3d  p.  m. 

yi-lniud 

ya-kM-ii 

3d  p.  f. 

ti-Imod 

ta-kbol-u 

Phir.  1-st  pen. 

nidmnd 

na-kbohii 

2d  p.  m. 

ti'lm«^d*u 

tu-klKi)-ni>.i 

2d  p.  f. 

ti>lm<'d.nah 

t.vkl>ul-iia 

3d  p.  m. 

yidmed-u 

v.-i*kl»ul.rma 

3d  p.  r. 

ti-lmu<1«iiah 

ia.kbol*iinh 

n'ordt  exfrttting  rtialion$kift. 

Hebrew. 

Aral-ic 

• Fniher 

Ab 

Ah 

M«>thcr 

cm 

urn 

Son 

lien 

elm 

Daiigliter 

bath 

bint 

Brother 

ah 

ah 

Sister 

aboth,/4f*i.  ^ab 

aht.^iw.  <^ah 

1 Partt  of  the  body. 

1 Hidiraw.  ! 

1 Arabic. 

Head 

Kye 

Mouth 

Tooth 

Ear 

Hand 

yad 

Heart 

iobh 

Famitiar 

objeeti,  amwate  and  tAomaiarr. 

Hebrew. 

Arable. 

God 

el 

allalt 

Man 

anash.  uh 

nSt 

Men 

Xiiashim 

ins 

Linn 

layitb 

laith* 

OneofaAock,  i.e.) 
a sheep,  or  goat.) 

•cb 

ihH^  or  abahat 

Ox 

ahur 

thanrf 

Smi 

sbemeah 

khanu 

Star 

cocab 

caucab 

Uraren 

tharaa-ylm  (dual) 

aania  (sing.) 

Earth 

ereta 

ar»}t 

Ihty 

yam 

yawam 

Night 

liviilah 

lail,  or  lailat 

Water 

ma-vim  (dual) 

maa  (sing.) 

Hre 

(a)ur 

(*)o**nl 

River 

iiahar 

nahar 

IliniM  ' 

bayith 

bait 

Wall  1 

>ur 

kur 

Name 

shem 

ism 

* ComuAre  Or.  XTi,  r 

Homrr.')  t Cora  pare  vaiifK,  taurua. 

1 l;ompare  rnr<| 

1,  rr2r.(Uer.}  | t'etapam  aurora. 

[ Verbal  Roott. 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Do 

pa'al 

fa'ala 

Die 

mruh 

Riata,/er  raawata 

ILit 

Seal 

Bcala 

Laugh 

uibak 

(Jati'Ca 

Place 

natsab 

nasaba 

Crv  out ; and  hence ) 

■ 

read  or  recite.  f 

Read 

kam 

Shine 

balal 

faalla 

sit 

galash 

Speak,  or  command 

amar 

(Juiommid 

amara 

Stand 

'amnd 

'amada 

Wetp 

InIvS 

baca 

Write 

cHUtab 

cutaba 

• (!wnipar«  ae<l  try. 

t Uy  uiau)  vrtLe  Arab*.  ojCm  oxampU,  tbeE(YptiaBS,j  Is  piOBoaaoadf. 
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It  would  bo  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry,  if  we  pos- 
sessed  autlicient  daia  from  whic.b  a sali^fuciory  conclusion 
miybl  be  drawn  as  to  ilio  alTmiiios  uhiflj  c\iai  b<awcun 
oiliur  languages  nut  rulutcd  to  the  ludu-Ooriaanie  and 
Semitic  families,  Such  an  inquiry  might  bo  of  no  small 
advantage  in  on  historical  pcjint  of  uew ; since  the  use 
of  languages,  closely  related  to  ciich  other  in  their  gram- 
matical structure  and  their  principal  roots,  must  bo 
allowed  to  furnish  a strung  presumption,  if  not  a diiect 
proof,  that  .all  the  nations  who  speak  such  languages  must 
originally  have  been  one  and  the  same  poopK*.  however 
much  their  moral  and  siicial  circmnstanccs  may  differ,  ami 
however  distant  they  may  be  from  each  other  in  geogra- 
phical position.  Such  an  investigation  might  jHirhaps  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  number  of  languages  in  the  , 
world,  radically  distinct  from  each  other,  is  not  so  great  as 
some  philologists  have  represented ; but  at  present  our  ac- 
qnainlanco  with  the  greater  number  of  languages  is  of  loo 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  a nature  to  allow  ns  to  form 
nn  opinion  on  the  subject.  Our  knowled'20  of  many  lan- 
guages is  limited  to  short  lists  of  words,  wntoh  have  been 
copied  down  by  voyagers  or  travtlloi%  who  have  often  only 
remained  for  a few  days  or  weeks  in  the  countries  where 
the  languages  ware  spoken  ; and  yet  philologists  hare  fre- 
'jtJcntlv’  ventured,  on  these  lists  alone,  to  maintain  or  deny 
the  amu'iy  of  different  tongues.  Languagea,  such  as  the 
KngUsh  and  the  Sanskrit,  which  differ  in  many  important 
points,  and  which  to  a common  observer  may  oppear  to  be 
ontindy  distinct  from  each  other,  are  proved  by  investiga- 
tion to  be  closely  allied;  while  others,  such  as  the  Chinese 
and  Polynesian,  which  have  been  thout^t  by  many  persons 
to  bo  nearly  related  to  each  other,  are  shown  by  the  re- 
searches of  modern  scholars  to  have  no  connexion.  A 
comparison  of  two  different  languages  cannot  therefore  be 
safely  conducted  without  o complete  or  at  least  a tolerable 
arouaintaiico  with  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  each. 

But  though  a more  complete  knowledge  of  the  various 
languages  at  pre.sent  spoken  may  enable  us  to  trace  affinities 
that  have  never  been  susjicctod ; yet  it  it  not  to  be  supposed 
tliut  any  examination  will  enable  us  to  discover  so  many 
l«>ints  of  resemblance  as  to  jtroxie  that  all  languages  may  bo 
roferred  to  a common  origin.  Many  languages,  with  which 
We  are  alrcatly  acquainted,  differ  so  entirely  iu  their  vot'a- 
hulary  and  grammatical  structure,  as  to  lead  some  philo- 
logists to  the  conviction  that  they  woio  from  the  beginning 
formed  upon  different  principles,  and  could  never  have  had 
any  connexion  W'ith  each  other.  It  may  l>o  aske<l,  whence 
has  this  diversity  of  language  arisen  ? The  common  opinion, 
dorived  from  the  testimony  of  the  !x>i)k  of  refers  all 

mankind  to  one  common  paruntage;  and  it  is  believed  by 
most  persons  that  all  mankind  spoke  one  common  language, 
till  thut  evont  oocurred'known  in  ScriptuiV)  by  the  name  of 
the  ‘Confusion  of  Tongues,’ when  God  miraculously  causc<I 
many  different  languages  (0  arise  in  place  of  the  one  that 
had  hitherto  been  S|K>ken.  But  a careful  examination  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Gfnesia  wdl  not  allow  us  to 
arlmit  the  correctness  of  this  popular  interpretation  ; for  with- 
out supposing,  with  many  orthodox  commentators,  that  the 
mirnclc  ‘consisted  rather  in  a tem]K>rary  confusion  of  mind, 
producing  as  its  effect  a corresponding  confusion  of  expres- 
sion. than  in  any  miraculous  change  in  the  permonent  dia- 
lects,’ it  is  evident  from  the  lenlh  chaplerof  Genemlhal  the 
dispersion  of  Noah’s  family  and  theiremigration  todifferent 
jiarw  of  the  earth  lmp|)ened  vreri>fu*  to  the  confusion  of 
longucs  at  Babel.  Whatever  this  confusion  of  tongues  may 
liavo  been,  it  could  oidy  have  had  any  offcot  upon  that 
bmnch  of  Noah's  descendants  who  remained  iu  the  land  of 
Hhitiar,  and  could  not  therefore  have  affected  the  majority 
of  the  human  race,  who  had  already  gone  to  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Tliose  jiersoDS  who  reject  the  popular  interpretation  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genetit.  but  at  the  same  time  be- 
lieve that  originally  only  one  language  was  spoken  in  the 
Morld.  maintain  lhak  the  diversities  oflangunge  may  l>e  ac- 
counted for  ‘by  the  operation  of  gradual  causes  arising  fW>m 
long  separation,  distant  ei9igr.ations,  hnd  new  associations, 
constantly  modifying  the  simplicity  of  earlier  language.’ 
Hut  allovving  that  these  causes  may  have  had  great  inffu- 
ciico  in  modifying,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  changing  lan- 
guages, yet  the^'  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  tliu  gn'al  dissimdurity  that  exists  between  languages 
which  appear  radically  distinct,  such  fur  example  as  the 
''biiuise  and  Sanskrit,  on  the  supposition  that  these  lau- 


: guages  were  originally  one  and  the  same.  Tlic  notions  of 
j Gerraony  and  India  ure  widely  removeil  from  each  other  iu 
I pNigraphical  i>o»ition  ; we  know  from  history  iliat  they  have 
I hved  under  a different  form  of  govummeui,  in  a diiretcni 
. stato  of  civili/.ation.  and  in  a different  climato  Ibr  upwards 
, of  ’iCUO  years  at  least,  and  yet  the  languages  spoken  by 
those  p4»ple  still  contiuuo  to  bear  tho  most  striking  proofs 
of  identity  in  their  vocabulary  and  grammatical  siructurc. 

Another  mode  of  accounting  for  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guages is  by  supiKi-sing  that  the  earth  must  have  been  ori- 
' ginally  jHJoplod  by  sevemi  separate  races,  with  languages 
j {lecuharlo  each.  This  opinion  extensively  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  been  advocated  in  mo- 
; dern  times  by  m.nny  celebrated  writers,  such  as  Niebuhr 
1 and  Von  Humboldt.  The  greatest  objection  to  this  opinion 
arises  fmm  the  Mirsaic  account  of  the  creation,  which  cer- 
tainly inculcatos  a different  doctrine.  Many  biblical  entu-s 
indeed  maintain  that  iho  early  chapters  of  Genesig  are  not 
to  be  inlerproted  literally,  and  that  the  word  ‘Adam’  in 
particular  merely  means  mankind  in  general,  witliout  de- 
termining the  number  of  the  species  that  were  created. 
But  such  a mode  of  interpretation  is  0]>cn  to  many  sidid 
objections. 

Many  philulogisls  have  included  all  known  languages 
under  throe  great  divisions,  which  tliey  distinguisli  from 
one  another  by  ihe  following  characters. 

1.  Language.4  cumpoitod  of  monosyllabio  routs  without 
any  forms  of  grammar.  To  this  cliiss  belong  the  Chinese 
idioms,  in  which  wo  ffml  nothing  but  nuked  roots,  and  in 
which  the  meaning  of  sentences  U determined,  not  by 
grammatical  relations,  but  by  tho  position  of  words  in  a 
sentence. 

3.  Languages  composed  of  inonoiyilabio  roots,  but  with 
a great  abundance  of  grammatical  funti&  To  this  class  the 
limo-Germanic,  Armenian,  and  other  languages  bidong. 

3.  Languagus  whose  verbal  roots  cunsist  in  their  present 
form  of  two  syllables,  arid  require  three  consonants  for  the 
expression  of  their  fundamental  meaning.  This  clo&s  is 
limited  to  tho  Semitic  languages  whuh  cutuain  only  few 
examples  of  compound  words,  and  |)o«soss  very  few 
grammatical  forms.  It  is  however  the  opinion  of  Ceacnius 
Ewald.  and  the  must  eminent  Semitic  schulurb  of  tho  pre- 
sent day.  that  iheee  langimges  ulr>o  wore  originally  mono- 
syllabic ; which  could  easily  be  pruned  to  bo  the  fuel  by  an 
examination  and  disHociiun  of  the  most  aimpio  roots  of  tho 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  ns  to  give  even  a list  of  the  known 
languages,  fUr  less  to  attempt  uiiy  systematic  account  of 
them.  We  muAt  refer  our  veudeni  who  desire  information 
on  this  subjoi-l  to  Adelung's  ‘ Mithridatea,’  cuntinueil  by 
Vaier,  4 voU.,  18U5-i6l7;  Mnrsdon's  ‘Catalogue  of  Dic- 
tionaries, Vocabularies,  Grammars,  and  Alphabets,'  17U6; 
Vuter’s  'Linguaruin  lolins  OrbU  Index  Alphabcticus,* 
1815,  and  ‘ Vcrf^leichungsiafeln  der  Eurupaischen  Stamm- 
Spracheii  und  Sdd-Wcst-Asiatischur,'  18‘2'2.  Tho  principal 
varieties  of  the  Asiatic  languages  have  been  brietly  pointed 
out  in  the  article  Asia  (ii.,  473-475);  and  the  lule  Mr. 
Marsden  has,  in  hi.s  ‘ Miscetlaneons  Works,’  1 834,  given  us 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  languages  spoken 
in  the  Polvnesian  Islands;  by  which  he  understand  all 
those  islamls  ‘ which  extend  through  the  interiropieal  region 
from  Madagascar,  or  more  obviously  from  Sumatra,  as  its 
western,  to  Easter  Island  in  the  Paciffc  Ocean,  as  its  ea.‘«teni 
limit,’  In  the  languages  spoken  throughout  these  islands, 
he  remarks  ‘that  there  is  a manifest  connection  between 
many  of  the  words  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  express  their  most  simple  perceptions;  and  in  some 
instances,  of  places  remote  from  eacn  other,  a striking 
affinity,  insomuch  that  we  may  pronounce  the  various  dia- 
lects, in  a collective  sense,  to  form  substantially  ono  great 
language.' 

With  respect  to  the  American  and  African  langungos. 
Dr.  Prichard,  who  hus  devoted  great  attention  to  this  branch 
of  linguistic  study,  remarks  ‘that  the  native  races  of  North 
America  may  bo  referred  by  a clossificuiion  of  their  dialects 
to  u few  great  divisions,  several  uf  which  extend  as  radii 
issuing  from  a common  centre  in  the  nurth-westem  part  of 
the  Continent,  where  it  is  divided  from  Asia  by  Behring’s 
Strait.  The  traditions  prevalent  among  the  antient  Mexi- 
cans seem  to  hove  derived  credit  from  the  discovery  of  a 
chatii  of  nations  extending  almost  from  New  Mexico  to 
Mount  81.  Elin.«.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  Esquimaux 
Tschugaui,  thoir  languages,  particularly  those  of  the 
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UnalvachmiiUi  and  Kolua-.liitns,  hearing  a culitius  analogy 
to  lliit  of  llio  Allocs  and  Tlu\c:dl»ns.  Another  scrie«  of 
r.v.'.ions.  (ho  Karolit  or  Esquimaux,  oonncclod  hy  alhnmos 
tif  dialopt,  has  Itocn  traced  from  the  scttleraenta  of  the 
'IVliuktschi,  in  Asia,  along  the  polar  lone  to  Acadia  and 
Oreeiilaud.  Light  has  also  been  throan  in  a simitar  man- 
ner on  the  liistorv  of  the  Lcnni  Linapc,  and  the  great 
kindred  fiiinily  of  Algonquin  nations,  on  that  of  the  InHuois. 
and  likewise  of  the  Floridian  and  other  races  of  North 
America,  hy  a comparison  of  their  national  trailition  with 
the  indications  discovered  in  their  dialects.  One  cirrutn. 
staiiie  which  is  jierhaps  of  more  importance  than  all  tlio 
preceding,  is  the  singular  congruity  in  alructuro  hotweon 
all  tho  .\mericau  langu^e^,  the  norlhern  to  Ihe 

w)uihern  extremilv  of  llie  wntinenl.* 

•Ill  Africa  a remarkable  an<i  interesting  fact  was  the 
lUscoverv  of  a nation  occupying  nearly  the  whole  northern 
region  o'f  that  continent,  to  which  the  Kabyles  of  Mauri- 
tania ami  tins  Tuank  of  the  Great  Desert  lielong,  and  w hose 
branches  extend  from  the  oasis  of  Siwah  on  the  easterns  to 
the  mountains  of  Atlas,  and  even  to  the  Canary  IsUinds  on 
the  western  side;  the  Quanches,  the  old  mliabitanti  of 
tho'C  islands,  whose  remains  are  said  to  be  ombalmerl  in 
the  niuimny  caves  of  Teiicriffe,  spoke,  ns  it  apjicars,  a dia- 
lect o(  the  «me  language  os  tho  Kabyles  and  Berbew. 
The  Kelatahs.  who  have  spread  themselves  over  the  interior 
countries  of  Nigritia,  have  l»ecn  traced  by  a similar  inves- 
tigation to  the  mountainous  districts  above  the  Senegal, 
where  the  Foulahs,  who  speak  the  same  language,  have 
been  long  known  to  Europeans  as  a people  in  many  lespecU 
disiinguisbablo  from  the  negroes.  To  tho  southward  of 
tlie  equator  a connection  still  more  extended  lias  been  dis- 
covered among  the  native  tribes  across  the  whole  of  tho 
same  cimtincni  from  Caffrnria  and  tho  Mosambiquo  coast 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  countries  which  bonier  on  the 
Atkintic  and  form  a i»art  of  tho  region  termed  the  empire 
of  Congo.’ 

Ono  <if  the  most  interesting  and  important  works  on 
language  that  has  vet  appeared  is  a posihuraous  work  of  the 
a«e  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  onlitlcd  ‘ Ueber  die  Vcrschic- 
lenhcii  des  Menschlichcn  Sprachbaucs  und  ihren  EinHuss 
nuf  die  geistige  Eiitwickolung  des  MciV'chengeschlechU,' 
&rlin,  ih3R.  The  reader  may  also  refer  to  Dr.  Becker's 
Orframsm  ikr  Sffrac/te,  to  his  German  Grammar,  and  to 
H arris's  Hfrmrx. 

LANGUK  D’Oe.  [France— iiVcra/wrc.J 

laANGUKDOC.  ono  of  the  most  extensive  and  imi^ant 
of  the  provinces  into  which,  before  the  Revolution,  France 
was  divided.  It  was  bouudeil  on  the  north  by  Lyonnais  and 
Auvergne,  and  by  Rouerguc  and  Quurci,  subdivUiuns  of 
Guvenne;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhfme,  by  which  it  was  se- 
piiratod  from  DaupUine  and  Provence;  on  the  south  by  the 
Mctbteiranean,  tho  province  of  Roussillon,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees ; and  on  the  west  by  Couserans  and  Coramiiiges,  and  by 
KiviOrc  Venlun,  a subdivision  of  Armagnac,  all  in  Gascogne. 
Its  ovlent,  as  described  above,  includes  the  county  of  Foix, 
wliieh  is  a subdivision  of  it,  tbuugh  it  constituted  a scpuralo 
nnliiary  government  previous  to  tho  Revolution.  Its  sub- 
divisions and  area,  exclusive  of  Foix,  were  os  follows 

C*inUl.  S<].  Milei. 


territorial  division.  The  arrangement,  comprehcihling  clis 
tricts  partly  feudal  and  partly  ecclesiastical,  is  tint  good 
The  dioceses  given  therein  extended  over  the  following 
feudal  districts:  — 


Agdc. 

Amis. 


tliatricl. 

Vivarais 
liasez  . 

Carc.asM»*  , 
laiiuraguais 
Velay  . 

Gevaudan 


Vinors 
Limoux  . « . 

Carcassonne  . . . 

Castelnauihiry  and  Lnvaur 
Le  Piiy 

Mende  . • 


And  the  billowing  dioceses; — 

Niiues 
G/es 
Toulouse 

l\Ionl]H.‘lUcr  . • . * • 

Lodeve  . . • . « 

Beziers  . . . • • 

Narbonne 

Alby  .,«••• 

.Moniuuban  (part  of)  . « , . 

16,119 

Wo  borrow  the  above  division  from  the  ' Stalisfiquo  de  la 
Frr.nce/  printed  and  circulated  by  tho  minister  of  public 
works.  agricuUurc.  und  commerce  of  that  kingdom,  as  being 
the  most  authentic  source,  and  as  giving  the  extent  of  each 


212U1 

~96 

£61 

6b3 

9f2 

2027 

1246 

H59 

1090 

707 

272 

897 

1433 

1923 

208 


Ckpilal. 

1..C  Toulousain  (or  county  of  Toulouse)  Toulouse. 
L'.Albigeots  . . , . . Alby. 

The  Kmniuisate  of  Mirepoix  . . Mirepoix. 

The  County  of  Narbonno  . . Narbomic. 

Tho  County  of  Montiiellicr  . . Monl|>ollier. 

Tlio  Viscounty  of  Bexiera  . . Bt^iicrs. 

Tlie  Viscounty  of  Lidevo  . Latdilve. 

The  Viscounty  of  Nlmes  • . Ntmes. 

L’Agadez,  or  district  of  Agile  . . 

Ijc.s  CJevcnncs,  or  tho  County  of  Alais 
L’Ux6goois,  or  Duchy  of  Uids  . 

The  whole  of  the  districts  of  the  province  were  sometimes 
arrangorl  under  the  three  great  divisions  of  Haut  (Upper) 
Languedoc,  Bas  (Lmcr)  Lingucdoc,  and  Les  CJoveimes. 
Toulouse  was  the  capital. 

The  name  I.nnguedi»r  does  not  apwar  to  have  come  into 
UM!  until  the  thirteenth  century.  Two  languages,  or  dia- 
lects, prcdominaltHl  at  that  time  in  Franco,  which  took  their 
designation  from  their  affirmatives.  Tliu  dialect  which  pre- 
vaileii  north  of  the  I.airowascaUeil  Laiigue  d'Oil.or  Languc 
d’Oui;  that  of  tho  south  of  France,  Langue  d’Oc;  other- 
wise the  OiTiianian,  or  Provemjal  language.  [Fra.ncjs.] 
From  tho  dialect  the  name  passed  to  the  district  in  which 
it  continual  to  be  s^wken.  The  dUlrict  however  Iwl  U'cn 
the  theatre  of  events  and  changes  of  considerable  interest 
at  an  earlier  period. 

It  constituted  part  of  the  Roman  conquests  in  Gaul 
before  the  general  subjugation  of  that  counlrj'  by  Cirsar. 
Tho  ‘ Provincia*  of  the  Omimcntaries  of  that  general  was 
bounded  by  the  Rhdnc,  tho  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  part  west  of  tho  Rhone  comprehcmltHl  the  greater  part 
of  Languedoc.  The  county  of  Touiouso  formed  the  western 
extremity  of  Languedoc ; and  Cmwr  informs  us  tliat  the 
Tolosates,  who  occupied  that  district,  were  just  within  the 
Roman  frontier.  {C(r$  de  Bell-  (iall.,  i.,  10.)  In  the  sub- 
sequent divisions  of  Romanized  Gaul,  Languedoc  was 
chielly  included  in  the  province  of  Narbonensis.  and  upon 
the  subdivision  of  that  province,  in  Narbonensis  Prima, 
Tlio  Celtic  tribes  which  inhabileil  it  were : the  Teciosagos 
(about  Carcassonne),  the  Tolosaies  (about  Toulouse),  and 
the  Arecomici  (between  the  Cevennes,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Me«literranean.  from  Beziers  to  Uzes);  these  wore  three 
divisions  of  the  VoUro;  tho  Atacini  (on  the  Alax,  or  Aude), 
and  a portion  of  the  (^nsoranni  (Couserans  and  Foix).  the 
Gabali  (Gevaudan),  the  Ilclvii  (Vivaruis),  and  the  Vellavi 
(Velay).  The  Helvii  were  included  in  Viennensis,  the 
Gobali  and  Vellavi  in  Aquitnnia  Prima,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  these  tnl>e*  were  not*  included  in  the  * Pro- 
vinciu’  of  the  Romans  before  Ctosar's  time.  In  the  docdiiiu 
of  the  Roman  empire  the  province  of  Narlxnicnsis  Prima 
was  occa?iuimlly  de.sigimtod  Sentimania,  from  its  seven 
di«3coses  of  Toulouse.  Beziers,  Ntmes,  Agde,  Maguclonnc 
(Montpellier),  Lodeve,  and  Uz^. 

In  ino  year  412,  Languedoc,  through  which  tho  Vandals 
and  Alans  had  marched  into  Spain,  was  seized  by  the 
Visigoths  umler  their  king  Ataiilphus.  [Ataulphvs.]  Tlu-j 
however  quilled  it  soon  after  to  proceed  to  Spain : but  upon 
their  return  from  that  country  they  received  the  cession 
from  the  Romans  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Toulouse,  with 
the  parts  of  AquiUnift  west  of  it.  They  made  Toulouse 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  which  they  establUbed.  the 
boundaries  of  which  they  soon  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhone,  comprehending  tho  whole  of  Lan- 
guciloc  and  several  other  provinces.  The  battle  of  Vouglc 
or  VouiUi  (a.d.  507)  broke  the  power  of  the  Visigoths ; and 
Toulouse  came  into  tho  }H>wor  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks. 
(Clovis  ; Franck.]  Tlic  greater  jmrt  of  the  NarbonenNis 
Prima  of  the  Romans  remained  however  to  the  vanquished 
nation,  and  bore  under  their  sway  the  names  of  Gothia  and 
Soptiroania;  this  province  was  under  the  government,  in 
military  and  civil  affairs,  of  a count  or  duke,  tin  ollicer  of 
the  highest  rank,  appointed  by  t^e  king  of  the  Visigoths  of 
Spain. 

In  the  earlier  ivait  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Snra»-eii.i 
having  conquered  Spain,  and  put  nn  end  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  V isigoths,  Septimania  fell  into  u slate  of  annrcliy. 
It  remained  however  in  the  hands  of  tho  Visigoths,  and  Iw- 
came  the  place  of  refuge  for  (hose  who  llcsl  from  the  San- 
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cons  in  Spain.  In  the  year  719  (he  Saracens  passotl  the  I (unity  of  (ho  mvador's  absence  to  throw  otT  the  yoke.  The 
Pyrenees  under  Zama  (heir  general.  Ho  look  Narbonne.  ] fitloUty  of  iho  same  people  afterwards  preservwl  the  cuuuly 
hut  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Toulouse,  then  under  (ho  sway  of  Toulouse  from  the  attack  of  Louis  VII.  (lo  Jcunc),  who 
of  Budes,  the  Frankish  duko  of  Aquitaine,  who  defeated  laid  claim  to  it  in  right  of  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Guieiitie. 
ami  slow  Zama.  The  Saracen  aniiy  in  consequence  with-  Alfonac,  following  the  example  of  his  father  and  brother, 
drew  into  Spain.  They  made  a second  attempt,  which  embarked  in  the  second  cruhodc,  a.i>.  1147,  for  the  Holy 
failed;  but  a thinl  endeavour  was  more  successful:  the  L-ind;  and  die<l  at  Acre  almost  immediately  upoit  hia 
greater  part  of  Soptimania  was  conquered  in  a.d.  I'li  or  the  arrival,  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  MelUeude,  queen 
loHowing  years;  and  (he  ravages  if  not  the  permanent  oati*  of  Jerusalem. 

quest-s  of  the  Saracens  "ere  exlomlcd  even  beyond  iis  Raymond  V.,  who,  wiiU  his  brother  Alfonso  II.  suc- 
L)umlaries.  ccedvd  to  the  c.ouniy  of  Touluuhe,  had  to  inainlain  a struggle 

Pepin  le  Brcf  in  the  year  752  drove  the  Saracens  from  w ilh  Henry  II.  of  England ; who,  having  married  Eleanor 
J^'inguedoc.  Ho  took  Narbonne  after  a siege  or  blockade  of  Goieiine,  urged  the  sumo  eluini  a.s  her  former  husband 
of  seven  years  ; and  then  attacking  Waiffro,  duke  of  Aqui- j Louis  VII.,  who  had  divorced  her.  Henry  advanced  vie* 
laine,  reduced  Toulouse,  the  Albigeois  or  district  of  Albi,  loriously  to  the  walls  ofl'ouluuse;  but  the  arrival  of 
and  Gevaudan,  which  were  in  possession  of  Waiffre,  who  I Lwuis  V'll.,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  Raymond,  and 
had  become  all  but  independent  of  the  Frankish  crown,  threw  himself  with  a handfuluf  men  into  the  place,  induced 
Under  Charlemagne,  Toulouse  was  made  the  seat  of  a count  I him  lo  raise  the  siege,  profes'CtUy  from  respect  lo  the 
or  governor,  and  in  Iho  reign  of  L>uis  le  Debonnaire,  his  i standard  of  his  suzerain,  the  king  of  Franc.e.  In  his  retreat 
son,  the  muritimu  pari  of  lAngucdec  wx<i  formed,  with  the  1 he  took  Cahors,  the  capital  of  (juerci,  and  several  other 
adjacent  part  of  Spain,  into  a duchy,  under  the  name  ofSepti-  | places  from  Raymond.  The  war  was  finally  tcrininateil  by 
manta,  or  Guthiu.  Tliis  duchy  w'o.s  afterwards  retlu<'c<l  to  a a |>eace,  one  of  the  cunditious  of  which  was  titat  the  count  ol 
inunjuisate,  and  the  S|)anish  portion  (the  March  of  Spain)  Toulouse  should  acknowledge  Henry  as  his  suzeraiti,  saving 
was  taken  from  it  and  made  a separate  government.  Tlie  the  allegiance  which  ho  owed  U>  the  king  of  France  as  lord 
marquisatc  of  Septimama  was  subse<]uuntly  united  with  the  I paramount.  Raynioiid  was  uUo  involved  in  the  disputes 
county  uf  Toulouse;  and  by  tiiis  Junction  the  counts  of  { arising  from  the  bclilsm  of  the  papacy.  He  recognised  lh« 
Toulouse  became  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Languedoc ; j anti-pope  Pascal,  and  exded  all  the  ecclesiastics  w ho  refusc'd 
and  were  enabled,  during  the  feeble  reigns  of  the  later  Car-  to  acktiowledge  him:  this  brought  his  domains  under  an 
loviiigian  ami  the  eurlior  CuiHitian  kings,  to  act  n leading  iiUerdict  from  Pojks  Ale.\uiider  111.  He  was  aficrwards 
part  in  the  south  of  France.  They  were  among  the  six  reconciled  to  the  pope,  abandoning  the  cause  of  Calixlu^ 
great  feudatories  who  afterwards  became  exclusively  pt^ors  the  anli-pojio  who  succeeded  P»si':d.  At  a later  period 
of  France,  and  had  iho  right  of  nomination  lo  the  vacant  Raymond  wa.s  again  embroiled  with  Henry  II.  of  England 
abbeys  and  dioceses  wiiliin  their  dominions.  They  were  am(  with  Richard,  son  of  Henry,  to  whom  hw  father  had 
feudal  suzerains  of  Rouergue,  Querci  Auvergne,  and  Veky,  ceded  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  or  Aquitaine.  Raymond  ter- 
and  Were  |>ussc*.tsors  of  some  parts  of  Provence.  Raymond  mitiated  his  umjuiet  life  a.r.  1 194. 

IV„  count  of  Toulouse,  was  ono  of  llio  princes  who  took  His  successor,  Raymond  VI.,  is  known  by  the  tnisfer 
part  in  the  first  Crusade.  He  boro  tho  titles  of  count  of  tunes  in  which  liib  protection  of  the  Albigeois  involved  him, 
Toulouse  and  Provence,  duke  of  Narbonne  and  marquis  of  ThcextcnsiveduniinionsofthccountsofToulDUsc  contained 
(fothia,  and  was  one  of  tho  most  powerful  primes  uf  his  a ]>opulation  more  advanced  in  intellect  and  civilization 
time.  lie  set  out,  a.d.  1096,  at  tho  head  of  an  army  of  his  than  the  other  pnjvinccs  of  France  ; the  corruptions  of  lUo 
own  suiijecU,  of  Gascons,  and  of  others,  under  tho  general  Romish  church  had  excited  great  attention,  and  the  heresy. 
•Icaignuliun  of  Proven^aux  ; and  in  his  march  through  as  it  was  termed,  of  the  Albigeois,  or  Albigcnses,  had  widely 
Ljiubardy  rcixsived  such  accessions  to  his  force  as  to  swell  \ spread  through  Languedoc.  [.Aluigknsks.J  Raymond  V. 
it  to  tho  number  of  lOU.OOO.  His  division  was  accompanied  had  desired  to  repress  it.  but  tho  troubles  of  his  reign  had 
by  Adheraar.  bishop  of  Lo  Puy,  the  pojK*'a  legale.  He  prevented  it.  In  tho  litno  of  Raymond  VI.  the  pope  Inno- 
marched  through  Friuli  and  Dalmatia  to  Coustanlinople,  cent  III.  despatched  legates  into  the  infecieil  dUlncts,  with 
and  was  the  only  one  of  the  leading  Crusaders  who  refused  directions  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  secular  anu  in  the  sup* 
to  do  homage  to  tho  emperor  .Alexius  for  their  expected  pression  of  the  new  tenets.  Raymond  shrunk  from  tho 
niuquesls.  In  the  march  to  Jerusalem,  at  Nice,  at  Dory-  tusk  of  uxtermiimiion ; and  although  (he  menaces  of  tho 
liuiim,  and  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Raymond  highly  legates  induced  him  in  I2U5  to  promise  upon  oath  to  expel 
distinguished  himself;  and  tlie  historians  uf  Languedoc  tho  Albigenses  from  his  dominions,  be  does  not  appear  to 
state  that  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  wa.s  offered  to  him  and  have  taken  any  steps  to  fulfil  his  promise;  and  the  refusal  to 
refused  by  him  before  it  was  conferred  upon  Godfrey  of  bitul  himself  to  it  by  treaty  brought  a papal  interdict  on 
lyouillon  ; but  thU  is  at  least  doubtful.  Placed  by  the  era-  j himself  and  his  dominions.  At  length  he  signed  the  treaty, 
perur  Alexius  Comnenus  at  tlio  head  of  a body  of  Latin  i but  the  subsequent  murder  of  Pierre  de  Custelnau,  one  of 
(loops,  supplemental  to  the  first  Crusade,  Raymond  was  the  papallegat^  by  an  unknown  assassin,  whom  Raymond 
defeated  by  tlie  Turks,  and  aticrwards  made  prisoner  at  j was  charged  with  employing,  induced  tho  pope  to  proclaim 
Tiirsus  in  Cilicia  by  Tancred,  one  of  his  fellow-crusaders.  J a cru.sade  against  him  and  tho  Aibigensi’S.  i'hosc  who  en- 
Having  obtained  his  release,  he  took  several  places  in  > gaged  in  it  wore  the  cross  on  the  throat,  in  conlrwdtMinetion 
Syria,  and  died  a.d.  1 105,  while  besieging  the  city  of  Tom-  to  those  vvho  embarked  for  the  Holy  Laud,  who  wore  it  on 
bolo-s,  or  Tripoli,  in  Syria.  ' the  shoulder. 

Hofore  his  departure  Raymond  IV.  had  made  over  tho  The  irruptiim  of  300,600  fuuaiicsinto  LangucdoralanmMl 
guvermnent  of  his  liereditary'  dominions,  which  extended  j Raymond,  who  i<»gk  every  means  to  be  reeonctlod  to  ihe 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps,  to  his  sun  Bertrand,  who,  church.  He  made  hU  appearance  before  the  council  of 
liaving  secured  possession  of  them  after  a severe  struggle  Valence,  and  after  submitting  to  bo  scourged  at  Si.  Gillcsi, 
with  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  followed  his  fatlier's  example,  by  Mikn,  the  pope's  legate,  he  obtained  ahMilutiou.  and 
and  embarked,  a.d.  1109,  for  the  Holy  I^tid  in  a fleet  of  even  assumed  the  cross  against  bis  own  subjects.  A sub- 
forty  vessels,  each  carrying  a hundred  kiiighu.  He  was  sequent  refusal  to  deliver  up  tlfose  inhabitanls  of  Tuulouso 
joined  on  his  way  by  ninety  Genot-so  and  Pisan  vessels ; who  were  sus^HH-tetl  of  heresy  drew  upon  him  again  tt:o 
and  after  visiting  Coustanlinople  and  Antioch,  formed  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  and  ho  had  lo  visit  Runic  to  obtain 
siege  of  Tripoli,  which  his  father  had  attacked  in  vain,  absolution  of  the  P"pc.  But  submission  seems  to  have 
Having  taken  the  place,  it  became  the  capital  of  a county,  availetl  but  little.  The  crusading  host,  under  the  guidumo 
a feudal  dependency  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  : of  Simon  do  Monlfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  cxtomlctl  its  coii- 
vvhich  county  Bertrand  held  during  his^life  and  tiausmiUcd  quests  in  Languedoc.  A new  refusal  lo  submit  lo  tho 
to  his  younger  son  Pons,  in  whose  posterity  it  remained  requirements  of  the  council  of  Arles,  a.d.  121 1,  drew  upon 
until  united  with  the  principality  uf  Antioch.  Raymond  fresh  cxcummunicatiun ; and  being  now  driven 

On  the  death  of  Bertrand,  a.d.  11 12,  he  was  succeeded  to  despair,  he  determined  to  stand  on  his  defetle.  His 
in  his  EurujKtan  dominions  by  bis  brother  AlfunscJuuidain,  nephew,  Raymond  Roger,  count  of  Carcassonne,  ciulca- 
who  had  been  born  in  Palestine,  a.d.  1103,  and  baptizeil  in  voured  to  defend  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  but  his  resistance 
the  river  Jordan,  from  whence  he  took  his  name.  During  was  in  vain : the  cnpluro  of  the  former,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  minority  AUbn’se  was  despoiled  of  the  county  of  Tou-  Lavaur  in  the  countv  of  Albi.  was  follow'wl  by  frightful 
louse  by  tho  duko  of  Aquitaine ; but  was  restored  by  tho  massacres  (a.d.  12'i9-  1211),  and  Hiiymoiid  Roger  was  him- 
fidolitv  of  tho  people  of  Toulouse,  who  seized  the  oppor*  self  taken  at  Curcaiisonne  and  subsequently  poi«)iu'd.  The 
'P.C.,  No.  Voi..  Xill.-2  T 
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unhappy  Rurmond  now  found  himself  not  only  abandoned 
liUl  aiiadted  by  his  own  brother  Bauduuin,  who  joined  the 
rmsade.  lie  was  bosiccod  in  Toulouse,  but  a successful 
aorlie  niised  the  siege,  llis  armv  was  however  subswjuenlly 
defeated  at  Castelnaudary,  amt  ho  obtained  but  a short 
remission  by  the  suspension  of  the  crusade  by  Innocent 
111.  The  war  soon  broke  out  again;  and  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  with  h^  ally  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  fell  in 
the  combat,  having  sulTcrcd  a dreadful  defeat  at  Muret,  the 
contest  was  terminated  by  his  submission,  and  the  seizure 
of  all  hU  domains  by  .Simon  de  Mont  tort,  to  whom  the<n>unty 
of  Ttmlouse,  properly  so  calksl,  was  granted  by  the  counctl 
of  Montpellier  m 1215.  Only  a portion  uf  his  domains 
remained  to  Raymond. 

The  affevtion  of  the  people  of  Toulou<e  for  tlieir  heredi- 
tary princes  enabliMl  Rayiiiund  before  his  dentli  to  recover 
the  greater  part  of  his  dominions.  He  entered  Toulouse 
AD.  1217,  and  though  twice  lie.-iegisl,  fust  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  in  person,  who  was  killed  before  the  place,  and 
his  sonAmauryde  Montfort.  and  the?  secondtime  by  Luiis, 
son  of  Philippe  II.,  king  of  France,  ho  maintained  posses- 
sion till  his  death,  a.u.  1222. 

Raymond  VII.,  son  and  sticces.*or  «f  Uiiyinond  VI., 
p^e^>ed  Ainaury  de  Montfort  so  close,  that  he  oblig<  d him 
to  retire  into  the  domains  of  the  P'rcnch  king.  L)uis  VIII., 
to  whom  he  oofled  his  right  over  the  conquests  made  by  the 
crusaders.  Raymond  had  now  to  struggle  wtih  the  jKiwcr 
of  (ho  crown;  and  though  the  death  uf  Loub  VHl.  deli- 
vered him  from  the  hostility  of  that  prince,  he  was  obliged 
to  purcha^MJ  peace  of  his  sum*ssor  Hmis  IX.,  a.d.  122‘J,  by 
the  ceseioD  uf  many  parts  of  his  once  extensive  dominions. 
In  his  time  the  Inquisition  was  established  at  Toulouse,  to 
extir}>ate  the  remains  uf  the  .Alb.gcnses ; but  (he  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Inquisitors  was  so  odious  llr.tt  it  caused  a revolt 
of  the  jK'ople,  who  drove  (hem  from  the  city.  Raymond  in- 
curreil  repealed  sentences  of  excommunication  for  his  real 
or  supposed  connivance  at  the  tumults  of  the  peo]>1e.  He 
was  subse<]uently  engaged  in  hosiilitii's  with  lymis  IX.  Ho 
died  A.U.  1249.  and  in  him  ended  the  male  line  of  the  counts 
ofToulouse.  His  stales  came  to  Alfonse,  count  of  Poitiers, 
and  brother  of  Louis  IX.  uf  France,  who  had  mnmwl 
Jeanne,  heiress  of  Raymond.  Upon  the  death  of  Alfonse 
and  Jeanne,  A.D.  1271,  the  county  of  Toulou«e  came  to 
Philipc  III,,  king  of  France,  wimse  successors  on  the 
throne  held  the  county  till  a.d.  1361,  when  it  was  united 
to  the  crown.  The  remainder  of  Langucfloc  had  been 
in  great  part  united  to  the  crown  by  the  kings  Louis 
VIII.  and  IX.,  who  had  obtained  them  by  force  or  cession 
from  the  counts  of  Toulouse. 

The  separate  history  of  I*aiiguc<loc  terminates  with  the 
extinction  of  the  county  of  Toulmise : suhscouent  e%*ents 
form  part  of  the  general  history  of  France.  The  heresy  of 
the  Albigcnses  was  in  ap}>caranco  supjro^setl.  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  upp*»siiion  to  the  court  and  doctrines  of  Rome  was 
probably  smothered  rather  than  extingiiislicd ; for  w ben 
the  Protii*tRnt»  of  France  were  at  a snbswqucnt  periixl 
numerous  enough  to  make  head  against  the  crown,  l.am- 
guedoc  was  tine  of  the  prounevs  in  which  they  most 
aboundml,  Even  afier  Protestantism  had  been  reprc'seil 
in  other  (>artb  of  France,. the  Protestants  made  head  against 
the  guvernmenl  here.  [Cevennks.  Les.]  The  number  of 
them  in  this  part  may  be  inferred  from  the  eatnuuie  that 
neaiiy  200,000  were  brought  to  nbjuix*  their  ndigion  by  the 
stringent  arguinenU  of  Louis  XIV..  beside  those  who 
emigrated  to  foreign  countries;  and  even  now  the  Pro 
test.mls  are  tolembly  numerous. 

Under  the  monarchy  Languedoc  was  one  of  the  Pays 
d’Etats.  The  stales  consisteil  of  the  clergy,  three  archbi- 
shop-, and  twenty  bishops;  the  noblesse,  among  whom  the 
Count  uf  Alnis  held  tlie  first  place ; and  the  Commons, 
consisting  uf  the  consuls  and  deputies  uf  the  episcopal  and 
other  town^.  The  aivhbishop  of  Norlxmnc  was  perpetual 
president  of  the  stales.  Their  chief  business  was  to  api»or- 
tion  among  the  different  parts  of  the  province  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  king.  Toulouse  had  a * Paricment,'  or  court 
of  justice,  which  acquired  an  odious  celebrity  from  its  unjust 
decUiun  iu  the  case  of  Calas  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century, 
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LANNION,  a town  in  the  department  of  Cdtes  du 
Nord,  in  France,  313  miles  west  of  Paris  through  Rennes 
and  Guingamp.  It  is  an  ill-built  town  on  the  nstuary  of 
the  little  river  Guer,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges, 
uniting  the  town  with  its  faubourgs  oi  suburbs.  The 
(Tstuary  is  navigable  for  ve^svds  at  high-water,  and  hv  it  the 
li)wn  is  enabled  to  carry  on  some  trade  in  honms,  wine, 
cider,  wheat,  oats,  (lax,  hemp,  and  salt  butler.  I herc  is  a 
baiid>ume  quay.  The  population  in  1836  was  5461.  It  is 
the  chief  tow  n of  an  arrondisscment  containing  33.1  s(|uare 
miles,  and  cuinprcdiending  7 cantons,  62  communes,  with 
a population  in  J8.1G  of  107,229. 

L.A'NSIUM,  a genua  of  the  natural  family  of  Meliucew. 
estalili.>he<l  by  the  late  Dr.  Jack,  and  formed  of  tlte/.(in.yfu;7« 
of  Humph,  1,  p.  151,  t.  54,  which  is  the  Lauiai  of  Mars- 
den’s  ‘ Sumatm,’  pi.  v.,  p.  101,  and  the  langsal  or  Itxnsfh  of 
the  natives  of  the  Malay  Islands.  This  forms  one  of  rhe 
highly  esteemed  fruits  p*s:‘uliar  to  the  Malayan  ArchqHdugu, 
or  what  was  ternicKl  India  aquosS  by  old  writers,  though 
unnoticed  in  many  works  where  we  mieht  expect  to  find 
it  fully  described.  Thu  genus  is  characterized  by — Calyx 
deeply  5-parte<l.  Corol  ^petalled,  ]K*ials  roundish.  The 
tube  formiHl  hy  ihc  union  of  the  stamens  is  suhglobo-r, 
with  its  mouth  nearly  entire,  hiiving  the  10  anthers  included 
within  It.  Ovary  5-eellcd,  cells  with  1-2  ovules.  Style 
short,  columnar.  Slignia  flat  5*raved;  berry  cortical,  5- 
celleil,  5-seeded,  with  ono  or  two  celis  only  perfecting  their 
seed.  Seeds  envelo|wd  in  a seniiirans]>arenl  pulpy  lunic 
or  aril,  cxalliuminous,  cotyleduus  unequal,  pidtate,  the 
sliort  radicle  l)cmg  inserted  into  their  centre.  The  Lanseh 
forms  a moderaie-sizoil  tree  with  tomentose  bmnehes. 
Ia'Rvi's  ollernute,  pinnate;  leaflets  7 to  9,  alternate,  ahort- 
pcdicelk’d,  elliptic-obkmg,  very  smooth.  The  young  leaves 
arc  pnbeseent  on  tlte  under  surface.  Stipules  none.  Ha- 
cemes  springing  from  the  trunk  and  naknl  branches,  at 
first  suberecl,  afterwards  drooping  by  the  weight  of  the 
fruit.  The  fniit  is  of  an  agrec*able  taste,  accortluig  to  Mars- 
den,  though  the  skin  contains  a colouring  juice.  extrcm>-ly 
biller,  and  which  is  apt  to  taint  the  fruit  if  not  openerl  wiiii 
rare. 

The  Ayer  Ayer  is  another  fVuit  so  nearly  resembling  the 
Ijuisrh  in  most  particulars  that  Dr.  Jack,  hesttaiing  to 
rank  it  as  a siJccies,  mentions  it  as  a permanent  and  well- 
markeil  variety,  under  the  tiarao  var.  /I,  L.  aqueum.  Tl»e 
fruit  of  the  Ayer  Ayer  is  rounder  and  the  pulp  more  walcrv 
and  dissolves  more  completely  in  the  mouth  than  tl/c 
Linseh.  Both  are  higlily  esteemed  by  the  Malays,  and  are 
eipially  agreeable  to  the  European  |>alate.  The  juicy  en- 
velojieof  the  seids  is  the  part  eaten. and  the  taste  is  coolin; 
and  nie  «mt.  {Lin.  Tramact.,  xiv„  p.  114.) 

LANT.A'NA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  uf 
VerbcuHretP,  named  from  one  of  the  old  names  of  Vibur- 
num, which  some  of  the  species  somewhat  resemble  in 
haliit.  They  are  often  slated  to  be  confined  to  America, 
but  a species  is  found  in  .Arabia,  and  two  in  India.  They 
form  Hmall  or  mi>deratc  sizcfl  shrubs,  often  with  rui:o>e 
aruraalic  leaves,  and  a s<troewhai  peculiar  odour  in  the  clus- 
tered flowers,  which  are  either  pmk,  yiUovv,  white,  or 
chang«‘able.  Piso  states  that  three  species,  which  are  con- 
fouruled  together  in  Brazil  under  the  name  Cixmara,  are 
there  tnwxl  fur  making  medicated  baths  for  diseases  of  the 
skill.  Mariius  slates  that  the  flowers  of  some  sjiccies  are 
cmploywl  for  making  demulcent  drinks  in  catarrimi  afftv- 
lions.  L.  marnyj'hyVa  is  employed  in  infusions  as  a stimu- 
lant, ami  L.  rmidu  Thf>a  ns  a substitute  for  tea. 

LANTIKR,  ETIENNE  FRANtJOIS  DE.  Ikihi  at  Mar- 
seille. SeptemIxT  1,  17.14,  although  passionately  oitached 
to  literature,  did  not  appear  as  an  author  till  1*778,  when 
his  corned)  of  the  ‘LTmjiaticnl'  was  perforrae*!  after  having 
been  retatned  in  manuscript  for  three  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  sinister  ]»redic(ions  of  some  of  his  friends, 
the  jiicee  hail  a decided  success:  and  thus  encouraged, 
tier  published  hia  ‘Tale*,’  in  prose  ami  VTrse,  which  latter 
I.a  Hnrpe  pronounciHl  to  Ih!  inferior  only  to  tho-e  of  Vol- 
taire and  ].,afontninc.  On  his  return  from  a journey  to 
Italy,  he  was  admitted  into  the  a'-ademy  of  Marseille. 
(17H6),  and  began  collecting  mnterials  for  his  celebraiud 
• Voyages  d’.Am^nor,’  the  idea  of  which  had  been  suggested 
to  liira  by  his  vi«it  to  Herculaneum.  The  success  of  this 
wuvk,  com|>oxtd  oimd  the  sloniH  of  the  Kevuhuion.  wa.s 
almoxt  iinprercdcntwl.  Some  critics  would  faia*iinve  per- 
suaded the  public  that  this  delightful  productiuii  was  mcrvly 
a feeble  imitation  of  Barthclemy’s  * Anacharbis,*  altliougu 
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lanlier  hod  purposely  ab<i(ame(l  from  reading  tbe  lattor 
work  nnttl  lie  bud  completed  his  own.  In  faci,  although 
rc-jcinhling  uaclr  i.thcr  in  ihcir  general  scope,  the  two  works 
are  ver)'  dissimilar  in  character  and  style,  and  in  their 
respective  inerita.  One  proof  of  its  popularity  is.  that  ‘ Aii- 
ti-iuir’has  been  translated  into  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
l^uriuguese,  Russian,  and  modern  Greek,  lie  uAurwards 
produced  two  other  tictitious  narratives  of  travels,  ‘ Le» 
Vuyu^eursen  Suisse,’  and  'LeVuyagecn  EspaKiic,’  both  of 
which  possess  considerable  interest ; also  his  * (Jorrespond- 
aiice  dc  C^aurine  d Arly,'  a work  captivating  for  the  grace* 
of  Its  tune  and  style,  and  almost  a literary  prtxligy  when 
considered  as  the  pro<luction  of  an  octogenarian.  Even 
ninety-one  years  had  not  extinguished  his  literary  ai'duur, 
for  at  that  very  advanced  age  he  com|)o6cd  a pooro  in  eight 
cantos,  entiiU'd  * GeoB'ruy  Kudel,  ou  !e  Troubadour.'  Ho 
died  at  Murseiile,  where  iic  had  resided  fur  the  lu^l  twelve 
yuani.  January  31,  l»26,  at  the  age  of  92. 

LANZl,  LUIGI,  an  eminent  modern  Italian  arclimolo- 
gist  and  w'riter  on  art.  was  bom  in  the  Marca  d’Aucona, 
on  the  Uih  of  Juno.  1732.  After  receiving  an  excellciit 
education  at  home,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
own  siudioH,  which  were  directed  cliiully  to  classicul  lilera- 
lure,  distinguished  himself  as  a zealous  and  able  iiisiructor 
of  youth.  Aliliciing  as  the  event  was  to  him  at  the  lime, 
and  it  occasioned  him  a serious  illness,  the  suppression  of 
ihe  order  may  lie  considered  to  have  bc>en  a most  fortunate 
one  fir  Lanzi^s  reputation,  since  it  threw  him  into  a literarv 
enreer  which  he  would  else  prohaldy  not  have  entered. 
The  first  step  towards  it  was  his  being  appuintml  anti- 
quarian, or  keeper  of  the  cahinet  of  medals,  at  Florence,  by 
the  gi-und  duke  I'cter  Leopold,  A|>ril  17ih,  1775.  Ono  of 
hi.,  tirst  literary  produciions  was  hLs  ‘ iX-scriziono  della 
Galleria.'  whicii,  greatly  sujrerior  to  iho  generality  of  pro* 
durttoiiK  oflhe  same  class,  afforded  proof  of  critical  acumen 
and  erudition.  To  this  succeeded  his  dissertation  on  the 
«<‘iilpiure  of  the  aniioiits,  entitled  ' Notizie  1‘relitiiinari,* 
^1-.,  1789,  and  the  celebrated  * Saggio  di  Lingua  Htrusca,’ 
n work  of  extraordinary  study  and  research,  which  throws 
roii'.iderablu  light  on  a very  obscure  and  ditllcuU  branch  of 
»rcha*ology.  Yot  notwithstanding  its  iiUrinMC  value  it  was 
from  Its  nature  calculated  to  interest  only  a small  portion 
even  of  the  learned  world,  and  has  then'fure  contributed 
U‘ss  towards  its  author's  fame  with  the  European  public 
than  his  ' Storia  Pittorira.'  This  latter  work,  tbe  first 
|Kirtion  (if  which  up]Kmre<l  in  1792,  and  to  undertake  uhicli 
he  had  lH>eii  excited  by  Tiraboschi.  the  historian  of 
llnliau  literatuiv.  was  the  first  attempt  to  give  a roniprc* 
lum^ivc  and  continuous  history  of  Italian  i>ainting,  ar- 
ranged according  lo  wdiools  and  e|>ochs.  and  written  in  a 
tone  of  impartial  cntici!^m ; whereas  prior  to  its  appearance 
the  numcnnis  particular  histories  and  artistical  bu^raphics 
prescntcrl  little  better  than  a confused  mass  of  materials, 
and  conflicting  prejudices  and  opinions.  Lanti’s  object 
was  lo  churartcrizo  all  the  various  schools,  and  the  chief 
masters  In  each,  and  also  the  changes  in  regard  to  style 
nnd  taste  which  each  had  undergone;  whllo  the  utility  of 
the  Work  os  a book  of  reference  is  greatly  incroa.M:d  hv 
three  excellent  indexes.  Hardly  hud  its  author  completed 
the  publication  of  tho  ' Storia  Pitlorica,' when  the  liaiiio  of 
Ilassano,  Scptemlier  Bih.  179G,  drove  hmi  from  lluit  city,  and 
comiJcUed  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Treviso.  aniJ  afterwards 
in  Udine,  where  he  remaiiie«l  till  the  latter  part  of  IbUi, 
when  he  returned  to  Florence,  having  beon  restored  to  his 
hirmer  appointment  in  tho  museum.  Here  ho  wrote  his  three 
dissertations  on  the  so-called  Etruscan  vases,  and  made  a 
collection  of  lapidary  inscriptions,  but  suffering  from  to- 
pealed  apoplectic  attacks  and  tlic  infirmities  of  a;,'e,  it  was 
not  until  earnestlv  pressed  by  Cardinal  Zondadari,  arch- 
bishop of  Sienna,  that  he  prevailed  upon  himself  to  publish 
the  latter,  adding  to  tliem  his  own  Latin  {Hvema.  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  purity  and  graces  of  style.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  and  one  or  two  minor  produclion.s,  Lanzi  pub- 
)i>hod  a trauslaiion  of  Hesiod  in  Icrza  riina,  first  under- 
taken by  him  in  his  youth,  and  carefully  corrected  and 
touched  lip  by  him  fiom  time  to  time.  His  death  was 
occasioned  br  apoplexy,  March  30,  1810. 

L.\0’COON,  accorfing  to  unlient  fable,  was  the  son  of 
Priam  (according  to  others,  of  Antenor),  and  a priest  of 
Apollo  during  the  Trojan  war.  While  offering,  in  tho  ex- 
ercise of  his  office,  a bullock  to  render  Neptune  propitious 
to  tbe  IVojtiu,  two  enormoua  serpenU  iasued  from  ibe  sea, 


and,  having  first  destroyed  his  two  sons,  whom  he  vanity 
endeavoured  to  save,  attacked  I.,aocoon  himself,  and.  wind- 
ing themselves  round  his  body,  crushed  him  to  death  in 
their  folds.  This  dreadful  punishment  was  iiillicicd  by  the 
goddess  Minerva  for  the  ]>art  1.4UK'uon  had  taken  in  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  the  Trojans  from  adimUuig  into  Troy 
the  famous,  and,  as  it  afterwanU  proved  to  them,  fal^ 
wooden  horse,  which  the  crafty  Greeks  had  consecrated  to 
Minerva. 

An  enduring  celebrity  bos  been  gained  for  this  story  from 
its  funning  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  in  sculpture  which  time  has  spared  to  us.  It  repre- 
sents the  agonised  father  and  his  youthful  sons,  one  on  each 
Side  of  him.  writhing  and  expiring  in  tlie  complicated  folds 
of  the  sorpenUs.  The  figures  are  naked,  the  drapery  that  is 
introduced  being  only  used  to  support  and  fill  up  the  com- 
(Hisition.  Tliis  superb  work  of  art,  which  Pliny  dosenbes 
inaccurately  as  consisting  of  only  a single  block  of  murhle 
(for  in  spite  of  thi.s  mistake  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  ji 
Ihe  opinion  of  tho  learned  that  this  is  the  identical  group 
alluded  to  by  that  urilerh  originally  decorated  the  baths  of 
Titus,  among  tbe  rums  of  which  it  wa.s  found  in  the  year 
15UG.  The  names  of  the  sculptors  who  executed  it  arc  also 
recorded.  Tiiey  are  Agesaiider,  Pulydurus.  and  Atbeno- 
Uorus  natives  of  Rhodes.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  5)  says,  ‘ La«x»on, 
which  is  in  the  house  or  palace  (doim)  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  is  a work  to  be  prefcrrctl  to  all  others  either  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture.  Those  great  artists  Ago.-ander,  and  Poty- 
dorus,  and  Aihonodorus,  Rhodiuns,  executed  (lie  principal 
figure  (com),  and  the  sons,  ami  tlie  wonderful  fohU  of  the 
serpcnU.out  of  one  block  of  marble.’ 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
antiquaries  ou  sevcrel  points  connected  with  this  group: 
first,  us  to  the  date  of  the  artists;  Winokelmatin  eon- 
teiidiug  that  they  are  of  a good  period  of  Greek  nrt,  and 
as  early  ns  Lisippus.  A considerably  later  date  is  now 
however  attributed  to  them;  and  the  next  question  dis- 
cussed has  been,  whether  the  sculptor  was  indebted  for  the 
subject  lo  Virgil's  fine  description  ijEneid,  iL,  v.  2UU), 
or  whether  the  |>oct  was  indebted  to  the  artist.  With  re- 
spect to  dale,  tho  most  careful  consideration  seems  to  fix 
these  sculptors  as  late  as  the  early  emperors;  and  Lessing, 
whose  work  on  the  Laocoon  dinterves  the  attention  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  tho  philosophy  and  capabilities  of 
art.  iK'licves  they  lived  in  tho  reign  of  Titus.  With  regard 
to  the  subject,  it  is  most  |irubable  that  the  story,  being  well 
known,  oti'ered  advantugos  for  illustration  to  the  sculptor, 
as  It  did  fur  description  to  tbe  poet.  As  Virgil’s  priest  was 
habited  in  his  robw  during  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  func- 
tions. and  the  group  under  consideration  is  entirely  naked, 
the  argument  is  udditionally  strengthened  aguiiist  Ihe  as 
sumption  that  the  artist  borrowed  from  the  poet.  It  is 
more  natural  to  believe  that  ooch  drew  from  a common 
source,  and  treuted  the  subject  in  tho  way  best  adapted  lo 
tho  different  arts  they  exorcised ; tho  sculptor’s  object  hemg 
cnnceiilralion  of  efi'ect,  the  poet’s  amplification  and  brilliant 
description. 

This  group  U justly  considered,  by  all  competent  judg(»K, 
to  be  a masterpiece  of  art.  It  comliinos,  in  its  class,  all 
that  Hculptiiro  rciiuircs,  and,  we  may  say,  admits  of,  and 
may  trulv  bo  studied  os  a canon.  The  subject  is  of  the 
most  afl't?cling  anti  interesting  kind;  and  tho  expression  in 
every  ]*art  of  the  figures  reuches,  but  docs  not  exceed,  the 
limits  uf  propriety.  Intense  mental  suffering  is  portruved 
in  the  countenances,  while  the  physical  strencih  of  all  the 
three  figures  is  evidently  sinking  under  the  l^^c.^Lstihle 
p<iwer  uf  I he  huge  reptiles  wreathed  around  their  exhausted 
limbs.  Ono  son,  in  whose  side  a serpent  has  fixc<l  his 
deadly  fangs,  seems  to  be  fainting : the  other,  not  yet  bitten, 
tries  (and  tho  futility  of  the  attcinpt  is  faithfully  shown)  to 
disongago  ono  foot  from  tho  serpent's  embrace.  The  father, 
Laocoon  htmsHlf,  is  mighty  in  his  suffering:  every  musclo 
is  in  (^xtrmne  Bcliun.  and  his  bonds  and  feet  arc  convulsed 
with  painful  enoi^y.  Yet  tlioro  is  nothing  frightful,  dis- 
gusting, or  contrary  to  beauty  in  tho  counicnonce.  Suffer- 
ing is  faithfuliy  and  strongly  depicted  there,  but  it  is  rather 
Iho  exhibition  of  mental  anguish  than  of  tbe  ugly  and  un- 
dignified contortions  of  mere  physical  pain.  The  whole  of 
this  figure  displays  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  of  outward  form  : the  latter  selected  with  care,  and 
freed  from  any  vulgarity  of  common  individual  nature: 
indeed  the  single  figure  of  Laocoon  may  be  fairly  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  existing  of  that  combination 
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of  tnilh  and  boauty  vhirh  in  ro  e^Aontial  to  the  prolurtion 
of  jwrfoct  srulpluro,  and  which  can  alone  insure  tor  it  last- 
ing a<hiiirotion.  The  youths  are  of  a smaller  standard  than 
the  proportion  of  the  father:  a liherly  hardly  justifiable, 
but  taken  probably  with  the  view  of  heitrhlening  the  effect 
of  the  principal  figure.  The  right  arm  of  the  figure  of 
coon  is  a restoration.  Some  hare  thought  that  the  original 
action  was  not  extended,  but  that  tliis  arm  was  bent  back 
towards  the  head ; and  have  aupporl<*d  their  hypothesis  by 
the  fact  of  there  being  a rough  and  broken  surface  where 
they  think  the  hand,  or  perhaps  a fold  of  the  serpent,  may 
hare  come  in  contact  with  the  hair. 

It  has  been  slated  that  the  group  was  found  in  Romo  in 
the  year  1506.  There  is  a curious  letter,  not  generally 
known,  but  published  by  the  Abbate  Fea,  from  Francesco 
da  San  Gallo  to  Monsignorc  Spedalcngo.  dated  1567.  in 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  alluded  to. 
He  says.  *lt  being  told  to  the  Pope  that  some  fine  statues 
were  found  in  a vineyard  near  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  he  sent 
to  desire  Giovanni  da  San  Gallo  (the  father  of  the  writer) 
to  go  and  examine  them-»lhat  Michel  Angelo  Bonarulli 
being  often  in  their  house,  San  Gallo  got  him  to  go  also  ; 
and  M.'  says  Francesco,  ‘I  mounted  i>chind  my  father  (in 
ffrof>ptta  mio  jxuir^),  and  we  went.  Wo  descended  to  where 
the  Statues  were:  iny  father  immediately  exclaimed,  “This 
is  the  I..af>coon  spoken  of  by  Pliny.”  They  made  them  en- 
large the  ajierluro  or  excavation  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw 
them  out,  and  then,  having  seen  them,  we  returned  home  to 
dinner.’  The  group  of  ‘ ].aocoon  and  his  Sons  ’ is  now 
rc!«ervc<l  among  the  troasuros  in  art  in  the  museum  of  the 
'^alican  nt  Rome. 

L.\OMEDE  A,  a genua  of  Polyparia,  established  by 
Lamouroiix  to  include  species  ranked  by  previous  writers 
of  Sertularia.  [Skrtulakid.b  ] 

LAON,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  the  dcp.artm<int  of 
Ai.snc,  82  mdcs  from  Paris  on  the  high-road  by  Avesnes 
and  MaubeuKO  to  Mons  and  Brussels.  It  is  situateil  on  a 
steep  isulatea  hill  about  300  feet  Itigh,  which  commands 
on  every  side  an  extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  fiat 
country.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  origin,  in  the  reign  of 
Clovis,  from  a castle  which  stood  on  this  cniinenco.  In  the  | 
later  period  of  the  (Jerlovingian  dynasty  it  was  frequently  ' 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  it  continued 
throughout  a ]\art  of  the  diimain  of  ilic  cn^wn.  It  was 
before  the  Revolution  the  see  of  a bishop,  a suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Reims.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  rather  narrow,  and  several  smaller  streets  very 
narrow:  it  is  surrounded  by  an  antieiU  wall,  tlanked  with 
lowers  and  by  a boulevard,  or  public  walki  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  the  suburbs.  Xlic 
population  in  1836  amounted  to  8320.  The  cathedral  is  a 
cieauliful  Gothic  building  with  four  towers,  and  there  are 
five  other  churches.  There  are  a seminary  for  the  priu!>t- 
hoofl,  a community  of  the  Sa'urs  Gris,  two  Iiospitals,  one 
of  them  for  foundlings,  and  a poor-house.  There  are  hand- 
some barracks  and  a theatre.  In  the  suburbs  are  {lotteries 
and  ian-yards.  limo-kiln.s,  a ro|iewnIk,  and  a manufactory 
of  copperas.  The  neighbourhooil  proiluces  grain  and  wine, 
niid  many  artichokes  are  grown  fur  tlm  supply  of  Paris. 
There  are  a high-school,  with  a museum  of  natural  history 
attached,  a public  library  of  12,00y  vols.,  and  a drawing- 
school. 

I..aon  was  besieged  in  the  civil  contests  of  the  Armagnacs 
and  Boiirguignotis,  and  was  taken  from  the  League  hy 
Henri  IV.  in  1594.  In  1814  it  was  the  scene  of  a severo 
action  betwi>en  the  Frenchandthc  Prussians  and  other  allies, 

Th{  arrondissemenl  of  Laon  contains  948  square  ludes, 
and  comprehends  1 1 cantons  and  289  communes,  with  a 
population  in  1831  of  164.1 14. 

LAOS,  Ibe  country  of  the  Laos,  or  L>was,  comprehends 
the  central  portions  of  the  i>cninsulu  without  the  Ganges, 
lying  between  15* and  24®  N.  lat.,and  96*  and  103*  E.  long. 
It  Uirders  on  the  south  on  Siam  and  Cochin  (Jhina,  on  the 
cast  on  the  last-mentioned  country,  on  the  north  on  China, 
on  tlio  north-west  and  west  on  the  Birman  empire.  Its 
south-wcstcrii  corner  is  contiguous  to  the  British  provineo 
of  Martaban,  which  was  taken  in  1826  from  the  Ihmuusc. 
According  to  the  calculation  of  Berghaus.  its  area  covers 
I3U.UOO  square  miles,  or  about  18,0UU  square  miles  more 
than  the  British  umpire. 

Being  surrounded  on  all  sides  bv  countries  whosegovern- 
numtHluive  always  lihown  a grcaulcgrcc  of  jealousy  lowanU 
foreigners,  our  know  ledge  of  this  country  U vervscanly  and 


mi«alisfactory.  Tlio  western  portion  of  it,  extending  alot*g 
the  bunks  of  thu  Salucii  ri\cr,  which  divides  Lius  from 
Rirma,  is  covered  with  mountain-ranges,  which  do  not  attain 
the  snow-line,  but  risu  in  some  parts  to  a considernhlo 
height,  as  the  thermometer  was  observed  to  stand  nt  46*  at 
eight  o’i'lock  in  the  morning.  This  mountain-region  soems 
to  extend  over  the  whole  country  north  of  lat. : it 

is  intersected  by  wide  level  tracts  and  plains  along  the 
courses  of  the  rivers,  which  arc  of  great  fertility,  but  low. 
and  subject  to  froijuent  and  extensive  inundations.  The 
south-eastern  {larl,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Mack- 
hsun,  ur  the  river  Camboja,  soems  to  contain  mure  Icvul 
land  than  the  rest  of  the  countrv  ; but  this  opinion  is  only 
a supposition,  as  this  part  of  the  country  has  never  been 
visited  by  Eunqieans.  Along  the  eastern  border  of  Ijit>s 
there  runs  a mountain-range,  about  ItiO  miles  wide,  which 
separati-s  it  from  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin.  It  rises  to  a 
considerable  height,  but  the  elevation  has  never  been  dcler- 
inincd.  The  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  swamps  or  stagnant  waters,  which  arc  )>ro<luced 
by  the  inundalions  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  high  ranges  surrounding  the  elevated  table-land 
of  Yunnan  in  China. 

Thu  largest  of  its  numerous  riven  arc  the  Salueu[BiRMA, 
iv„  438}.  theMockhaun  [CocHiN  China,  vii.,  307l  and  (bo 
Meiiam,  or  river  of  Siam,  which  flows  through  the  centre 
of  the  country  between  the  two  Arst-naraed  rivers.  It  rise^ 
j on  the  western  decUrity  of  the  table-land  of  Yunnan,  in 
I two  branches ; the  Mac-ghuc,  the  western  ; and  the  Mae- 
praen,  the  eastern.  They  unite  south  of  22*  N.  lat.,  and 
the  rivers,  after  their  junction,  preserve  the  name  of  Mac- 
praen,  and  aUo  their  southern  direction.  Where  the  Mae- 
praen  approachos  the  boundary  of  Siam  (near  18*  N.  lat.l; 
its  name  is  changed  into  that  of  Menam,  under  which  it  is 
' known  up  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  a natural  water  coniinunicaiion  exists 
I between  this  river  and  its  more  eastern  neighbour,  the 
Maekhaun.  At  about  20*  N.  lat,  the  Maekhauu  divides 
into  two  branches;  of  which  the  western,  callu<l  Aiian,  runs 
south-douth-west  until  it  joins  the  Mae-praen,  south  of  1 9^ 
N.  lat.  Tliis  natural  canal  is  said  (u  be  navigable  fur  river 
barges.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  Menam  probably 
exceeds  800  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  fur  (he  greatest  {lart 
of  its  course,  tliough  several  rapids  occur  in  it. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  climate  of  Laos,  but  as  it  is 
observed  that  rice  U the  principal  grain  cultivated,  and 
that  no  wheat  is  grown,  we  may  consider  that  the  lower 
’ portions  do  not  materially  differ  in  cliujatc  from  Bengal. 
All  fruits  which  grow  in  Southern  Adia  succeed,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  and  some  of  them  arc  scut  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  as  oranges  to  Avo.  Cotton  is  cul- 
tivated to  a great  extent,  and  much  silk  is  collected,  as  Well 
os  luc-gum.  Among  the  wild  animals  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  arc  abundant  Cattle  and  buffaloes  tibuund.  In 
some  of  the  nurthern  districts  the  tea  planlatiuns  are  very 
extensive : the  leaves  of  the  plant  arc  not  dried,  but  salted 
for  chewing,  for  which  purpose  they  are  used  in  loany  of 
the  neighbouring  counlricH.  Tlic  mountainous  parts,  and 
o>pcciulfy  those  districts  which  are  contiguous  to  Yim  nan. 
are  very  rich  in  metals.  Gold  abounds  in  many  rivers,  and 
silter-mineHare  worked  toa  great  extent  by  Chinese  miners. 
Cop|ier  occurs  in  many  places,  and  tin  in  a few.  Iron-ore 
U found  farther  south  in  the  country,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sahien  river,  and  the  natives  make  good  fire  arms.  Rock- 
salt  also  occurs  in  these  parts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Laus  seem  to  be  tlic  original  stock  of 
a nation  which  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  peninsula  with- 
out the  Ganges,  to  the  ca.sl  of  the  river  R.iluen.  Tliey 
rofuinble  (be  inhabitants  of  Siam  and  Cumbuja  in  the  furui 
of  their  bodies  and  in  language.  Their  language  differs  m 
little  from  the  Siamese,  that  it  cun  only  be  considered  as  a 
dialect  of  it.  All  the  nations  belonging  to  this  stuck  arc 
called  Shan,  which  by  Kurotioanfi  bo«  been  changed  into 
Siam.  The  inhabitants  of  L:ius  are  diittinguisliea  among 
themsclvos  by  the  names  of  Lin-pung-kau  (while  Laos) 
and  Lan-pung-dam  (black  Laos),  of  whom  the  former  seem 
to  inhabit  the  mure  mountainous  and  elevated  parts  of  the 
country’,  and  the  latter  the  plains.  According  to  GutzlnlT 
they  arc  inferior  in  civilizalioa  to  the  Siamese,  except  those 
who  inhabit  Iho  Bouthern  districU  of  Yun-nan.  and  who 
have  adonled  the  arts  of  the  Chinese.  Yet  even  the  rest 
seem  to  have  made  cousiderablo  progress  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  various  arts  of  civilised  life.  They  are 
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Bu<ldhis(ii,  a>i«l  thoir  sftoredlMwVs  arc  wntfon  m tin*  Pali 
language.  Tliou^li  they  have  a national  literature,  they 
are  nut  vert’  nnxium  to  aluily  it.  Their  best  books  treat  of 
the  common  occurrences  of  Ufe.  in  pro?<e. 

Laos  istlividcil  inlo  three  gn.-at  js)riions.  The  most  novlli- 
ern,  between  the  Saluen  and  Mao*praen,  is  caUc<l  Ujircr 
Laos,  or  the  country  of  the  lujwa-Shan  ; its  capital  is  Kc- 
malatain.  South  of  it  lies  Lm  tho,  or  the  country  of  the 
Yun-Sban.  with  the  capital  Zacnmac,  or  Clianginai.  The 
south-eastern  part  is  ralle<)  Lanchang,  or  the  country  of  the 
Shan.  It  is  nearly  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  its  capital 
U said  to  be  Lanchang,  or  Zumlapuri.  To  these  three  great 
divisions  is  to  be  added  Turout.  which  lies  north  of  Lan- 
chang. and  seems  to  be  incorporated  parity  with  Yun-nan 
and  partly  with  Tonkin.  It  is  also  inhabitcrl  by  the  Slians. 

Tltough  tins  country  in  former  limes  npiicars  to  have 
been  a powerful  and  independent  stale,  it  has  generally 
been  subjeetto  the  neighbouring  countries  in  modern  times. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  dominion  of  the 
Birmans  seems  to  have  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  couniry,  but  since  that  time  the  greatest  pari  has  re* 
covered  its  independence.  But  as  it  is  governed  by  a great 
number  of  petty  hereditur}'  soTcreigiiji,  it  has  been  unable 
to  preservo  its  independence,  and  in  modern  times  the 
southern  districts  seem  to  liave  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Siamese  government.  Whether  or  not  the  king  of 
Coebi.’'.  China  excreiscs  any  authority  over  lanchang  is  not 
IKJsitivcly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  does. 

Laos  seems  to  caixy  on  an  active  trade  with  Siam,  Bir- 
ma.  and  China.  It  exports  to  Siam  musk,  gold,  luc, 
slaves,  ivury,  rhinoceros  Iiorns,  benzoin,  hides  and  tiger 
skins,  silk  and  silk  stutTs,  precious  stones,  and  salt.  Its 
commerce  with  Ava.  the  capital  of  Birma,  i.s  almost 
exclusively  limited  to  that  town,  and  Kcmnlatain,  the 
vapilal  ui  the  Luwa  Shan.  The  merchandise  is  Irans-  ; 
^1  ted  over  high  mountains  on  c.arts  drawn  by  buffaloes.  . 
l^os  exports  to  Birma  cattle,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  | 
and  fruits,  and  receives  in  return  iron-ware,  yellow  and  led  | 
Mindal  wood,  cotton  cloth,  chintzes,  and  terra-japonica,  i 
opium,  and  other  articles  procured  from  Hindustan.  The 
road  which  leads  to  Yun-nan  ap}>cars  also  to  cross  the  town 
of  Kcmalataiti,  and  thence  to  ascend  to  the  table-land  of 
south-western  Chinx  Tlic  commerce  between  these  coun- 
tries seems  to  bo  very  active,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  ob* 
Stacies  presented  by  a road  leading  over  sei'eral  mountain- 
ridges.  The  merchants  of  I..ao3  export  gold,  precious  stones, 
silver,  tin,  lead,  common  and  red  sulphur,  cotton  wool  and 
yarn,  salted  tea,  lac,  sapan  wood,  brosilleto,  and  an  olUcinal  | 
root,  caltdl  cotbua-boua.  The  Chinese  bring  to  Laos  musk,  I 
cliowry-taiU,  and  various  other  articles,  rtrw  and  manufac-  | 
lured. 

(Francis  Hamilton,  in  the  Edinburgh  Phiha.  Journal ; 
Crawfurd’s  t'niboJtsy  to  the  Court  of  Ava;  Gutzlaff,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Lontbtn  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  iii. ; and 
Kirhardson,  in  Asiatic  Journal ; Berghaus,  3/a/?  and 
Memoirs.) 

LAPIS  LA'ZULL  [LvztaiTK.J 

L.VPlTHyE.  [Crxtaurs.] 

LAPLACE.  PIERRE  SIMON.  A life  of  Laplace 
can  hold  no  middle  jdacc  between  a short  account  fur  the 
general  reader,  and  a detailed  description  of  his  labours  for 
ilie  reference  of  ihoso  who  read  his  works.  Indo|>endent!y 
of  tlie  latter  being  too  long  fur  this  work,  wo  have  a specific 
reason  for  avoiding  it.  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this 
article:  namely,  that  the  writings  of  Laplace  do  not  give 
specific  information  as  to  wlmt  was  done  by  himself  and 
what  by  others;  and  that  no  one  has  yet  supplied  the  dcll> 
ciency.  The  few  f.icts  connecteil  with  his  personal  life  are 
drawn  from  the  iMi^o  of  Fourier,  or  from  the  * Biographic 
des  Contemporuins.’ 

Pierre  Simon  J..aplare  was  born,  March,  1749.  at  Beau- 
niont  cn-Auge,  near  llonllcur,  and  was  the  son  of  a farmer. 
He  roceive<l  a good  education,  and  appt'ars  at  first  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  theology ; but  as  early  as  the  age  of 
cighloon  ho  went  to  Paris,  having  previously  taught  malhe- 
mafics  at  his  native  place.  He  had  letters  of  introduction 
to  D'Alembert,  but  finding  that  they  procuretl  him  no 
notice  from  that  philosopher,  he  wrote  him  a letter  on  3ume 
elementary  points  of  modianics,  with  which  D'Alembert  was 
•o  much  pleased  that  bo  sent  fur  Laplace  the  same  day, 
telling  him  that  ho  had  found  a better  way  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  his  claims  than  by  letters  of  introduction.  Very 
shortly  aftanrards  the  recommendation  of  D’Alembert  pro* 


cured  for  Liplacc  a chair  of  mathematics  at  the  ituliUry 
scluKjl  of  Paris,  lliis  look  plaeo  in  1768  or  1769;  in  177’/ 
l.aplace  showeil  his  |vjwcrs  in  a pa|>or  un  integration  of  equa- 
lions  of  finite  differences  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Turin  ; and  fram  that  time  his  scientific  life  was  oneatchieve- 
nii’Ut  after  another,  until  he  atiumed  a reputation  almost 
Newtonian  with  the  world  at  large,  and  of  the  highe-it  extent 
and  diameter  among  matheiiiaticiuns,  who,  llimigh  they 
cannot  even  compare  walks  of  so  differetu  a kind  as  those 
of  Newton  an«l  l.,apiace.  feel  that  the  latter  must  be  named 
next  afier  I.,agiangc,  and  the  two  together  above  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Q’St. 

The  iiohlicid  hfe  of  La]>laco  was  not  sm  favourably  disliii- 
gitished.  In  1799  the  Fir^  Con.sul  made  him  minister  of  the 
interior.  ^Vilh  the  views  which  Napoleon  always  professed 
with  respect  toMuenre,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
made  the  experiment  of  trying  to  strengthen  his  aduiini.s- 
tration  by  ihu  assistance  of  a philosopher  whose  rising  fame 
made  the  French  expect  to  claim  a name  which  slu>ul>l  rival 
that  of  Newton.  But  the  experiment  was  not  successful; 
and  after  a very  ahopt  period  llie  First  Consul  removed  l.a- 
place to  the  head  of  the  s^nat  conservateur.  The  subse- 
quent account  given  by  Napoleon  of  his  minister  will  bo  a 
part  of  the  biography  of  Laplace  in  all  time  to  come.  ‘ A 
matlicmaliciau  of  the  highest  rank,  he  lost  not  a momept  in 
showing  himself  below  mediocrity  as  a miniiter.  In  his  very 
first  attempt  at  business  the  roiisuU  saw  that  they  had 
made  a mistake.  Laplace  looked  at  no  (piestion  in  its  true 
piiint  of  view.  Ho  was  always  bcarching  after  subtleties  : all 
ilia  ideas  were  problems,  and  ho  carried  the  spirit  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  into  tlio  management  of  businesH.' 
Ttiis  pointed  satire  is  not,  wo  suspect,  one  of  which  the  forcu 
will  bo  always  admiite«l;  first,  becau.-o  it  is  so  very  liko 
what  a satirist  ought  to  say  of  n mathematician  ; soromlty, 
because  the  character  of  Liplaco's  mathematical  writings  is 
signally  and  ridieulously  the  opposite  of  all  the  prercdiiig, 
as  we  shall  presently  not  ice.  'i'hat  Laplaco  w as  an  iiicotii- 
petent  minister  is  probable ; but  this  is  not  the  worst. 

In  1814  he  voted  for  the  deposition  of  bis  benefactor,  a 
stop  which  might  have  been  justifiable  on  public  grounds: 
but  nothing  can  excuse  the  suppression  of  the  dudicalion  to 
Napoleon,  which  stooil  at  the  front  of  his  * Thfono  dcu  Fru- 
habilitcs*  during  the  pros|>erity  uf  his  benefactor,  and  no 
longer.  Laplace,  who  had  been  crealutl  a count  by  Naj  o- 
leon,  and  a marquis  by  Louis  Will,  immediately  after  the 
Restoration,  did  not  appear  at  court  during  the  short  re- 
storation of  tlio  former.  Of  his  political  conduct  during 
ihc  Revolution  we  have  no  account,  except  that  he  was  at 
one  time  umhrr  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  and  was 
rcniove<l  fn>m  the  commisdcui  of  weights  and  measures, 

Any  account  of  such  a man  as  Laplace,  written  so  short  a 
time  after  his  death,  and  in  another  country,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  provisional.  In  giving  all  we  know,  we 
desire  our  readers  to  remember  that  no  authentic  Life  of 
him  has  issued  from  the  French  press,  except  only  the  pro- 
fessed 6Iogc  of  Fourier.  If  by  stating  those  impressions  as 
to  his  character  which  have  been  made  upon  many  in  this 
cuuntr}',  we  should  in  any  way  be  instrumental  in  inducing 
tboso  who  best  knew  him  to  destroy  the  basis  on  which  they 
are  formed,  wo  shall  do  service  to  his  reputation  ; but  if  that 
basis  cannot  be  destroyed,  we  are  only  doing  the  duty  of 
: biographers.  Wo  say  then,  that  in  Ibo  suppression  of  the 
I deilication,  which  wc  now  cite  entire,  and  which  appcarcil  in 
; 1812,  and  not  in  181-1,  there  is  B/>r»Vid  facie  appearance  of 
i ingratitude  and  pusillapimity,  the  evidence  of  which,  if  not 
; answered,  should  bo  perpetuated. 

I *A  Napoi4on-le-Grand. — Sire.  La  bienveillancc  avee 
, laqucllo  V.M.  adaigii6  accueillir  riiomrougo  do  num  traiti^ 

! de  Micanique  Colette,  m'a  inspire  le  dniir  dc  lui  dt^dier  cet 
j ouvrage  sur  Ic  calrul  dcs  Probabiliif's.  Ce  calcul  dclicat 
s'i^tond  aux  questions  les  plus  im)Kirlantes  do  ia  vie,  qui  nc 
I sont  en  effet  pour  la  plupart  quo  des  problCmos  de  proba- 
I bihtf.  11  doit  sur  ce  rapport  inlcres.ser  V.  M.,  doot  le  g6ni»? 
salt  si  bicn  oppr^cier  et  si  dignenieut  encourager  tout  ce  qui 
pout  conlribucr  au  progr&  des  lumieres  et  de  la  prosperitc 
pubhquQ.  J’oso  la  supplier  d'ogr£er  ce  nouvcl  homniage 
dictc  par  la  plus  vivc  a’connaissance,  et  par  les  semimens 
profoiids  do  {'admiration  ot  dc  respect  avee  losquels  suis. 
Sire,  do  V.  M.  le  tr^s  humble  el  trils  ob6issant  servitour  et 
fiddle  sujet,  Laplace' 

As  if  to  make  such  a suppres.3ion  os  striking  as  pos.sible. 
Laplace  had  said,  ton  vears  before,  in  tho  dedication  of  the 
third  volumo  of  the  * hidcanique  Cdleste,'  to  the  First  Con 
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ml,  * Puli&e  cet  ouvrage,  consacnS  1 la  plu»  »ul>lime  des  j 
scien<*e»  naturclles,  Stre  un  monument  durable  tic  la  recon- ! 
naiN»ance  que  voire  accueil  et  les  bicufaiN  du  Kouverno- 
iDont  iiisptJ'cnl  a ccux  qui  le»  cultivont.  De  loutes  lee  i*c* 
rifi’t  Qu'il  rexprestiirtu  de  oe  feciuiroeut  sera  tou- 

juurii  jx>ur  nioi  la  plus  preciousc.*  Laplace  did  nol  live  lo 
publish  ihe  second  edition  of  the  * Miicaniquc  Cfdesle/ 

After  llw  final  Restoration  Laplace’s  only  public  employ' 
menls  were  of  a Kcieniifio  character,  and  he  died  on  the  5lh 
of  May,  lbJ7.  Hi»  last  words  wx*ro,  ‘ Ce  que  nous  connaU* 
sons  esl  |ieu  de  chose : ce  que  nous  ignorons  ost  immense.' 

• The  Author  of  the  M&anique  Celeste,  to  use  a com-  ^ 
tnun  aynonjiuo  for  Laplace,  must  be  an  object  of  the  adiui- 
raiwn  of  poaienty  as  long  as  any  record  of  the  eighteenth 
centur)  oxisU.  With  iho  exception  of  some  expcnracnls 
made  in  conjunction  with  Lavoisier,  to  iletemtine  the  quan- 
tity of  heal  in  different  bodies,  we  do  not  find  that  Laplace 
was  employed  in  actual  experiment.  But  for  many  years 
ho  was  the  head,  though  nol  the  hand,  of  Europ«?an  astro- 
nomy j and  iiHMit  of  the  labours  of  observation  were  made 
in  directions  pointed  out  by  him,  or  for  the  furtherance  of 
liis  discoveries  in  the  con>*equcnwj8  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Before  however  we  begin  lo  speak  of  them,  there  is  ail  im- 
portant caution,  for  the  want  of  which  a reader  of  the  Meca- 
niiiuo  O'deste  ’ might  even  ovorrate  Laplace,  great  as  he  u. 

The  French  scliool  of  writers  on  mathematical  subject 
has  for  a long  time  been  weildcd  to  the  reprehoiuiblo  haidt 
of  omitting  all  notice  of  their  prodecessi  ra,  and  Implore  is  .. 
the  most  striking  instance  of  this  practice,  which  he  earned  ' 
to  the  utmost  extent.  In  that  part  of  the  ' Mccamque  j 
Ci’leate'  in  which  he  revels  in  the  results  of  Lagrange,  there  i 
is  no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  latter.  The  reader  who 
lias  studied  the  works  of  preceding  writem  will  find  him.  in  | 
Iho'Thftjrie  dt?a  Frobabihtes,’ anticipated  by  Do  Moivre, 
.1  limes  EkTiiouilli,  &c.,  ou  certain  points.  But  there  is  not  a 
hint  that  any  one  hail  previously  given  those  results  Iroin 
which  Perhaps  his  sagacity  le«l  him  lo  his  own  more  general 
meth'^a.  Tlie  reader  of  the  ‘ Mi'-canique  OHesto’  will  find 
that,  fiw  any  thing  he  can  see  to  the  contrary,  Eulor,  Clair» 
out,  lyAlembori,  and  above  all  I.agrange,  need  never  hato 
existed.  Tlio  reader  of  the  ‘ Systemo  du  Monde'  fiiuU 
l.iiplace  relerring  to  himself  in  almost  every  page,  while 
now  and  then,  jKirhapa  not  twenty  times  iti  all,  his  prede- 
cessors in  theory  are  mentioned  with  a sianty  reference  lo 
what  they  have  done;  while  the  names  of  observers,  be- 
tween whom  atid  himself  there  could  be  no  rivalry,  occur  m 
many  places.  To  such  an  absurd  pitch  is  this  suppression 
camt*d.  that  even  Taylor’s  name  is  not  mentioned  in  con- 
iiexion  with  his  celebrated  theorem ; but  Laplarc  gravely 
inlorins  his  readers,  ‘ Nous  dnnnerons  quelques  tWorSmes 
gi’ncraux  qui  nous  seroiu  utiles  dans  la  suite,  those  general 
thcvireuis  being  known  all  over  Enrc»pe  by  the  name*  of 
Maclaurin,  Taylor,  and  I^acrango.  And  even  in  his  Theory 
of  FrobabiUties  Lugranjie’f  theorem  is  only  * la  forfuule  (m 
du  iium^^ro  *21  du  second  hvre  de  la  Mfx'unkjueO’leste.  It 
is  true  that  at  tliu  end  of  the  M^aniquo  O’lesle  he  gives 
historical  accounts,  in  a coiwleiised  fortu,oftho  discoveries  of 
others;  but  liiese  ac»miUs  never  in  anyone  iiistaacc  an- 
swer the  question — Which  pages  of  the  preceding  ]>art  of 
the  work  contain  the  original  matter  of  Laplace,  and  in 
which  is  he  only  following  the  track  of  his  pa*dci'o»sor  ? 

The  ctmsequence  is,  that  a student  who  lias  followctl  the 
writings  of  Laplace  with  that  admiration  which  they  must 
command,  is  slnggerwl  when  be  comes  afterward-v  to  find 
that  in  almost  evm  part  of  llie  work  there  are  imporUmt 
steps  which  do  not  belong  to  Lapiacu  at  all.  lie  is  ibon 
apt  to  imagine  that  when  ho  reads  more  extensively  he 
sfiull  find  himself  obliged  to  restore  more  and  moro  lo  the 
right  owner,  until  nothing  is  left  which  can  make  a reputa- 
tion such  as  is  that  of  l^place  with  the  world  at  large.  Such 
an  impression  would  be  wholly  incorrect;  but  it  would  be 
no  more  than  the  just  reward  of  the  praeJico  of  suppi  csoion. 
Nevertheless  the  researches  ou  the  figure  of  the  planets  in 
the  ‘ Mi^nique  Celeste,’  and  the  general  method  of  the 
'Theurio  des  Frobubilili**  ’ for  the  appioximalion  to  the 
values  of  definite  integrals,  are  alone  sufiicicul.  when  all 
needful  restoration  has  been  made,  to  enable  us  to  say, 
lliat  Laplace  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  inalhemalicians. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  the  ' Mecanique  Celeste  ’ aj>- 
|>**arud  in  the  year  VII.  of  the  Republic  t which  lasted  from 
the  of  September.  17&8,  lo  the  21st  of  ScplembiT. 

and  may  have  been  the  luducemeat  of  tlio  Fust 
Consul  to  make  laiplaoe  a meinbor  of  the  goverumeot.  The 


third  volume  appeared  in  1802,  the  fourth  in  1805,  and  the 
fifth  in  1825.  One  posthumous  Supplement  has  appeared. 
The  headings  of  the  chapters  throughout  will  bo  a more 
useful  ap|>cndage  to  an  article  in  a work  of  reference  than 
any  account  which  we  could  fitui  room  for,  especially  with 
regard  lo  a philosopher  whose  discoveries  are.  [ike  those  of 
Newton,  dwell  on  in  every  |»opular  work. 

In  vol.  i.  are  found — 

Book  I.  On  the  General  Laics  q/  Equilibrium  and  Motion. 

Chajiter  I.  On  the  Equilibrium  and  Composition  of 
Forces  which  act  on  a Material  Point. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Motion  ofa  Material  Point. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Equilibrium  ofa  System  of  Bodies. 

Chapter  4.  On  the  Equilibnuni  of  Fluids. 

Chapter  5.  General  Frinctples  of  the  Motion  of  a System 
of  Bodies. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  I-aws  of  Motion  of  a System  o. 
Bodies,  fur  all  Relations  between  the  Force  and  Veloeily 
which  arc  maibematicalW  possible. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Motion  of  a Solid  Bwly  of  any 
Figure. 

Chapter  8.  On  the  Motion  of  Fluids, 

Book  II.  On  the  late  of  Universal  Gravitation,  and  on 

the  M(4ion  of  the  Centre*  qf  Gravity  rf  the  Heavenly 

lUtdie*. 

Chapter  1.  On  the  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation,  col- 
leiied  from  Phenomena. 

Cliiiplor  2.  On  the  Differential  Equations  of  the  Motion 
i of  a System  of  Bodies  acting  ou  each  other  by  their  mutual 
1 Attraction. 

j Ciiapter3.  First  .Xpproxiination  to thcCeleslitil Motion*. 

I or  Theory  of  the  Elliptic  Motion. 

' Chapter  4.  Delenninaliuii  of  the  Elemetils  of  the  EUip 
tic  Motion. 

Chapter  5.  Geiieial  Methods  for  determining  the  Motions 
of  the  Ueavenlv  Bodies  by  surres>ivo  Approximation. 

Chapter  C.  Second  ApproxiinaUun  to  the  t,  elestial  Mo- 
tions, or  Theory  of  their  Perturbations. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Secular  Im-qualities  of  the  Celestial 
Motions. 

Chapter  8.  Second  method  of  .\ppru.ximallon  lo  llic  ce- 
lestial Motions  (by  the  Variation  of  Elements). 

In  vol.  ii.  are  contained— 

Book  111.  Or*  the  Figure  qf  the  Celetiial  Budie*. 

Chapter  1.  OnthoAtlraeUononiomogeneousSpboroid-s 
teriuinuted  by  surfaces  of  tho  second  order. 

Chapter  2.  Development  of  the  Attraction  of  all  Sphe- 
roids HI  Series. 

Chaptur  3.  On  tho  Figure  of  Equilibrium  of  a Homo- 
geneous Fluid  Mass  which  has  a Rotatory  Motion. 

Chapter  4.  On  tho  Figure  of  a Spheroid  which  differs 
little  from  a Sphere,  and  is  covered  by  a stratum  of  fluid 
in  etpiilibrio. 

Chapter  6,  Cjm^  ariton  of  tho  preceding  theory  with 
ob%ervatioii. 

Cliapter  6.  On  the  Figure  of  Saluni's  Ring. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Figure  of  the  .\lmospheres  of  tlie 
Heavenly  Bodies. 

Book  IV,  On  the  OhdUation*  of  the  Sea  and  the.  Atm'  - 
sj'here. 

Chapter  1.  Tlieory  of  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Sea. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Stability  of  the  Equilibrium  of  the 
Sea. 

Chapters.  On  the  mclhtxl  of  taking  inlo  account,  in 
the  llieory  of  the  Tides,  the  various  circumstances  peculiar 
to  each  jKirt. 

Chapter  4.  Comparison  of  the  preceding  theory  witli 
observatioiL 

Book  V.  On  the  Motion  qf  the  Celestial  Bothe*  about  thir 
Centres  if  Gravity. 

Chapter  1.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Earlli  about  its  Centre 
ofGraiity. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Moon  about  its  (Centre 
of  Gravity. 

Chapter  3.  Ou  the  Motion  of  the  Rings  of  Sa'.urn  about 
ihcir  (Jcnlre*  of  Gravity. 

In  vol.  lii,  are  contained — 

Book  VI.  Particular  Theories  of  the  Planets. 

Chapter  1.  Fonnulsc  for  the  Planetary  Ineijualittea  de- 
pending on  tlie  squares  and  higher  powers  of  the  Sxoeo* 
(rioitiea  and  Ineliuauona  of  the  Orbita, 
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Chapter  2.  Inequalities  depending  on  the  Square  of  the 
Dlsluroiiig  Force. 

Cliapler  3.  Perturbations  due  to  the  Elliplicity  of  the 
Sun. 

Chapter  4.  Perturbations  of  the  Motion  of  tlie  Planets, 
arising  from  the  action  of  their  Satellites. 

Chapter  6.  Cotisidemtions  on  the  Elliptic  part  of  the 
(tadius  Vector. 

Chapter  6.  Numerical  values  of  the  quantities  contained 
in  the  expressions  for  the  Planetary  Inequalities. 

Chapter  7.  Nuraerkal  expressions  for  the  Secular  Va> 
riations  of  the  Elements. 

Chapter  3.  Tlieory  of  Mercury. 

Chapter  9.  Theory  of  Venus. 

Chapter  10.  Theory  of  the  Motion  of  the  Earth. 

Chapfer  11.  Tlieory  of  Mars, 

Chapter  12.  Thtwy  of  Jupiter. 

Chapter  13.  Theory  of  Sntum. 

Chapter  H.  Theory  of  Uranus. 

Chapter  IS.  On  some  equations  of  condition  uhicli  exist 
between  the  Planetary  Inequalities,  and  which  sene  to 
verify  them. 

Chapter  16.  On  the  Masscsof  the  Planelsand  the  Moon. 

Chapter  17.  On  the  Formation  of  Astronomical  Tables, 
and  on  the  Invariable  Plane  of  the  Planetary  System. 

Chapter  18.  On  the  Action  of  the  Stars  upon  the  Plane- 
tary System. 


Cliapter  2.  On  the  Perturbations  of  a Comet  when  it 
appruai'lies  very  near  a Planet. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Action  of  Comets  on  Planets,  and  on 
the  Mas&es  of  Comets. 

Book  X.  On  ynnota  (^f  the  System  qf  the  Univarse. 

Chaptci*  1 On  Astronomical  Refraction. 

Chapter  2.  On  Terrestrial  Refraction. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Extinction  of  the  Light  of  Stars  by 
the  Atmosphere,  and  on  the  Atmosphere  of  the  Sun. 

Chapter  4.  On  the  Measurement  of  Altitudes  by  iho 
Barometer. 

Chapter  5.  On  the  Descent  of  Bodies  which  fall  from  a 
great  height. 

Chapter  6.  On  some  cases  in  which  the  Motion  of  several 
Attracting  Bodies  can  be  rigorously  obtained. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Alterations  which  the  Motion  of 
Planets  or  Comets  may  undergo  by  the  resistance  of  the 
media  which  they  traverse,  and  by  the  gradual  tnmsmi.sbiun 
of  gravity. 

Chapters.  Supplement  to  the  Theories  of  Jupiter,  Sa- 
turn, and  the  Moon. 

Chapter  9.  On  the  Ma&scs  of  the  Planets  and  Satellites, 
and  on  Astronomical  Tables. 

Supfi-KMENT  TO  BooK  X.  On  Cafiiilary  Attraction. 

Section  1.  Theory  of  Capillary  Attraction. 

Section  2.  Comp:irison  with  experiment. 


Book  VII.  7%eory  of  the  Moon. 

General  considerations  not  arranged  as  a chapter. 

Chapter  1.  Integration  of  the  Differential  Equations  of 
the  Lunar  Motion. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Lunar  Inequalities  due  to  the  Non- 
sphericity  of  the  Earth  and  Moon. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Lunar  Inequalities  due  to  the  Action 
of  the  Planets. 

Chapter  4.  ComporUon  of  the  preceding  theory  with 
ohservalioD. 

Chapter  5.  On  an  Inequality  of  long  period  which  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  the  Lunar  Motion. 

Chapter  6.  On  the  Secular  Variations  in  the  Motion  of , 
the  Moon  and  the  Earth,  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
resistance  of  an  Eilim*al  Fluid. 

In  vol.  iv.  are  contained — 

Book  VIII.  Theory  <>/ the  SatelUtes  Juyiter^  Saturn, 
ami  tlranuii. 

Chapter  1.  Equations  of  Motion  of  the  Satellites  of  Ju- 
piter, taking  into  coiisidernlion  their  Mutual  Attractions, 
that  of  the  Sun.  and  tliatof  thoOblatc  Spheroid  of  Jupiter. 

Chapters.  On  the  Imx^uahiies  of  the  Motion  of  Ju- 
piter’s Satellites  indupouderit  of  the  Excentneities  and  In- 
clinations of  the  Orbits. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Inequalities  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Satellites,  depending  on  the  Kxceutricilie!>  of  the  Oibits. 

Chapter  4.  On  the  Inequalities  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Saiellitea  in  Latitude. 

Chapter  5.  On  the  Inequalities  depending  on  the  Squares 
and  Products  of  the  ExceiUrkilics  uud  Incltnaiions  of  tlw 
Orbits. 

I'hapter  6.  On  the  Inequalities  depending  on  the  Square 
of  the  Disturbing  Force. 

Chapter  6,  the  second  (misprint).  N umencal  Yulue.<  of 
the  preceding  inequalities. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Duration  of  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sa 
tellites. 

Chapter  8.  Determination  of  the  Mosses  of  the  Satel- 
lites, and  of  tho  Oblateness  of  J upiter.  | 

Chapter  9.  On  tho  Excentneities  and  Inclinations  of 
the  Oruils  of  the  Satellites.  i 

Chapter  10.  On  the  Libration  of  the  Three  First  Salel- 
htes  of  Jupiter. 

Chapter  II.  Theory  pfthe  Fourth  Satellite. 

Chapter  12.  Theory  of  the  Third  Satellite. 

Chapter  13.  Theory  of  the  Second  Satellito. 

Chapter  14.  Theory  of  the  First  Satellite. 

Chapter  13.  On  the  Duration  of  the  Eclipse.^  of  tho  Su- 
tcllites,  containing  the  romi^anson  with  observation. 

Chapter  16.  On  the  Satellites  of  Saturn. 

Chapter  17.  On  the  Satellites  of  Uranus. 

Book  IX.  Theory  qf  Omets. 

Chpntcr  1 Theory  of  the  Perturbation  of  Ckirocts. 


' In  vol.  V.  are  contained — 

Book  XI.  On  the  Ft^ure  and  i?o/a/ion  qf  the  Earth. 
Chapter  I.  Historical  Notice. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth. 

Chajiter  3.  On  Iho  Axis  of  Rotation  of  the  Earth. 
Chapter  4.  On  the  Temperatuie  of  the  Earth,  and  on 
the  Diminution  of  the  I..cngih  of  the  Day  by  its  cooling. 

Book  XII.  On  the  Attraction  and  Bei-uision  qf  Spheres, 
and  on  the  Lata  f{f  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Elastic 
Fluids. 

Chapter  1.  UUtorical  Notice. 

Chapter  2.  On  the  Attraction  of  Spheres,  and  the  Re- 
pulsion of  Elastic  Fluids. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Velocity  of  Sound,  the  Motion  of 
Elastic  Fluids,  and  on  Aqueous  Vai>our. 

Book  XIII.  On  the  Oscillations  of  the  Fluids  tchich  cover 
the  JHtwets. 

Chapter  1.  Historical  Notice,  cspceiallv  on  the  Tides. 
Chapter  2.  New  Rcscurclivs  on  the  Titles. 

Chapter  3.  Comparison  with  observations,  as  to  the 
Heights  of  Tides. 

Chapter  4.  Omparison  with  observations,  as  to  the 
Tmit’s  and  Intervals  of  High  Water. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  Partial  Tides  of  which  tho  period  is 
about  Q day. 

Chapter  G.  On  Iho  Partial  Tides  which  depend  on  Iho 
fourth  inverse  power  of  the  Moon’s  Distunco. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  Tides  of  the  Atmosphere. 

Book  XIV.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Celestiul  Bodies  about 
their  CVn/rc»  q/"  Gravity. 

Chapter  1.  Historical  Notice  of  and  Formul®  on  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

Chapter  2.  Historical  Notice  of  and  Remarks  on  Iho 
Libration  of  the  Muon. 

Chapter  3.  Historical  Notice  of  the  Ring  of  Saturn. 
Book  XV.  On  the  Motion  qf  the  PlaneU  aiui  Comets. 
Chapter  1.  Hisluriral  Notice. 

Chapter  2.  Considerations  supplemental  to  the  second 
book  on  the  Variation  of  Elements  ; on  tliu  Development 
of  the  Mutual  Disianre  ufTwo  Planets;  on  the  Great  Ine- 
quality of  Jupiier  and  Saturn;  on  the  Determination  of 
tW  Orbits  of  Camels  by  observutiun. 

Book  XVI.  On  the  Motion  of  Satellites. 

Chapter  1.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Moon,  llistoncal 
Notice. 

Cliapler  2.  On  the  Lunar  Theory  of  Newton. 

Chapters.  On  a Lunar  Inequultiy  of  long  period  de- 
pending on  the  Din’ereiicc  of  the  Two  Terrestrial  lleuii- 
s)iherus ; and  aUo  on  those  depending  on  the  Elliptic  part 
of  the  Earth’s  Radius. 

Chapter  4.  On  the  Law  of  Universal  AUrectiun. 
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Chapter  5.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Salcllitca  of  Jupiter, 
llihlorieal  Nortre. 

Chapter  C.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Great  Inequalitici 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Motion  of  his  SaleUilcs. 

Chapter  7.  On  the  .Sutellite^  of  Saturn  and  Unimis. 

Sfc.coM)  Supplement  (tlie  first  follows  the  tenth  hook), 
extended  Theory  of  Cupillary  Attraction  (no  date). 

Third  (and  posthumous)  Supplement  (18^7).  On  the 
Development  of  tho  Distance  of  Two  Planets,  and  of  its 
KUintic  Co-ordinates.  On  the  Tides  of  the  Alnio'^phero. 

\vc  have  spoken  freely  of  the  defects  of  loiplaco’s  eha- 
meter,  botlt  political  and  scientific,  and  it  is  now  our  more 
pleasing  ta.sk  to  say  a few  words  on  the  Mvcaiii<|ue  Celeste, 
lui  a whole.  We  might  dwell  in>on  the  great  discoveric.s, 
such  ns  those  of  the  Yniig  inequality  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
the  cause  of  the  acieleralion  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion, 
the  explanation  of  the  fcculiaritie.s  in  the  motion  of  Jupi- 
ter’s satellites,  with  a long  train  of  similar  achievements 
Kul  this,  though  the  rai-st  common  meihoil  of  docrihins 
the  character  of  a philosoplier.  is  not  the  sort  of  description 
which  should  be  given  of  the  Mccanique  C^lotc.  Its  bulk 
is  about  •JOOU  quarto  f»agcs:  and,  owing  to  the  omission  of 
ail  the  steps  which  a good  mnlhetnaticinn  may  bo  relied 
on  as  able  to  supply,  it  would,  if  expandml  to  the  extent  in 
which  Euler  would  have  written  tho  same  matter,  have 
probably  reaehctl  ten  thousand  pages.  If  all  this  work 
had  been  collected  by  one  man,  even  from  the  writings  of 
olherH,  wc  should  have  called  him  the  Delambre  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  ond  should  have  prized  his  writings 
for  their  extent,  their  faithful  repre«M)tation  of  the  slate  of 
tile  science  at  a particular  time,  and  tlic  diligence  displayed 
in  the  undertaking.  When  to  the  preceding,  which  is  for- 
gotten in  the  splendour  of  some  of  the  results,  wc  add,  that 
to  l.oiplace  is  duo  ihedisscovery  of  much,  tho  development  ol 
mure,  and  that  by  the  employment  of  his  own  resources 
in  a manner  which  takes  all  tho  originality  and  power 
of  tho  investigator,  and  the  arrangcmcnl  and  cumbinuliun 
of  tho  whole,  we  may  begin  to  sec  how  he  has  earned  hU 
fame. 

There  is  moreover  another  conaidemtion  wUicli  applies  to 
the  author  of  tho  M«Vaniquc  Celeste,  more  than  to  any 
other  except  that  of  the  Principia,  When  an  invest igaloi 
prwluccs  one  result  after  another,  upon  detached  and  un- 
connected subjects,  wc  may  feel  admiration  of  his  skdl  and 
sagacity,  but  we  can  never  know  whether  he  fullowenl  a 
route  with  the  determination  of  ovcrc.iraing  a speciDc  dif- 
ficully,  or  not.  He  tells  us  where  he  succcedefl,  but  nut 
where  he  failcil.  It  is  otherwise  when  an  original  writei 
attempts  a complete  system,  at  every  part  of  which  he  rau*l 
Work,  and  must  show  the  world  either  a result  or  a blank. 
It  is  seldom  that  Laplace  leaves  ulT  at  tho  hsme  point  with 
his  predecessors,  though  obliged,  as  ju*it  staled,  to  htrivc  for 
pre-eminence  on  every  single  point.  Had  he  cousultc<i  his 
ow  n glory  ho  would  have  taken  care  always  to  note  exactly 
that  part  of  his  own  work  in  which  he  had  a forerunner : 
and  it  is  not  until  this  shall  have  been  well  and  prei'i's-ly 
done  that  his  laboure  will  receive  their  proper  appreciation. 
11  is  matbemalieal  style  is  utterly  destitute  of  the  fivmnie- 
try  of  that  of  Lilgrange  and  the  sanpHeily  of  that  of^uler; 
and  ho  is  frequently  even  clumsy,  lie  pays  little  alleiiliun 
to  extreme  eorrectne^s  of  form.  U^nm  fundamental  jirin- 
riples,  whether  of  mechanics  or  analysis,  he  frequently 
needs  a coinmeiitnlnr.  at  least  for  the  student. 

I^nplaco  cxplainctl  lus  discoveries  in  awork  entitled  'Ex- 
>05ttiun  dll  SystSmo  du  Monde,’  of  which  the  fifih  edition 
lears  the  dato*l8i!4.  The  account  here  given  is  in  stvle 
ami  clearness  of  a siqjcrior  kind,  somewhat  too  egotistical, 
and  partaking  of  the  di'>{x>sitioii  to  sunpression  already 
noticed.  A similar  companion  to  tho  Theory  of  Prubabi- 
lilies  ap))cared  as  a piel'arc  to  tho  w’ork  itself,  and  was 
piiblivhed  separately  (fifth  edition.  under  the  title  of 

‘ Kssai  Phihtsophique  sur  les  Probabilites.'  A little  treati-e, 
published  In  16'2),  railed  * Precis  de  riiistoire  de  r.\slru- 
nomic,’  ofterw'orils  wa-s  made  the  fifth  book  of  the  fifih 
edition  of  the  * SyslCme  du  Monde.’  His  lectures  on  the 
elementary  branches  of  nialheiuotics  are  m the  ‘ Levins  do 
rEcolc  Norra.de.' 

Of  the  ‘ Thforie  dos  Probabilitcs  * we  must  speak  pre- 
cisely as  of  the  * MiVnnique  Celeste,’  adding  ]K'rhaps  that 
there  U no  part  of  the  latter  in  which  more  ciiigsnal 
H>wer  is  displayed  than  in  the  foruier.  The  subjci-i 
>cing  somcwliat  isolated,  its  rc-ults  are  little  kiio.ui: 
they  have  however  been  e.xtciishely  applied  lo  astronomy. 
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both  by  Liplacc  himself,  and  particularly  by  tbc  Gennan 
writers. 

The  ‘M'-canique  Cfticsto'  was  partly  tran.datcd  into 
English  liy  a tearucil  American  writer,  Dr.  Bowditch.  whoso 
recent  death,  though  it  has  prevented  bis  superintending 
the  eloso  of  bis  work,  did  not  take  place  till  the  whole  was 
ready  for  press.  Ihc  well  known  work  of  Mrs.  Somerville 
is  a selection  from  the  ‘ Mecanique  Celeste,’ involving  all 
the  fundametilal  parts  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Tlio 
* Sysli^tne  du  Monde  ’ was  Imnstaksl  by  the  late  a-.lronomcr 
royal,  Mr.  Pond.  The  fundamental  parts  of  the  ‘ Throne  des 
Probabilit^i  ’ w ill  be  found  in  the  * Encychum  dia  Metru|x>- 
liluna,'  article  ‘Theory  of  Probabilities amt  the  melbod  of 
using  I.4iplaee’s  roaults,  with  no  other  knowledge  than  ilml 
of  ciHnmon  anthinelic,  in  the  ‘ E>say  on  Probabilities’ in 
Dr.  I^rdner’s  ‘Cabinet  CyclopuHlia.’  The  forlhcoining 
luimbcrs  of  the  ‘KncyclupaHlia  Bntannica’  will  contain  an 
artiflo  on  Probabilities,  in  which  the  same  results  of  ana- 
lysis are  Ireuteil. 

It  IS  somotimcs  stated  by  English  writers  that  Laplace 
w,Ts  an  atheist.  We  have  attentively  examined  every  pa>- 
sage  which  has  been  brought  in  pro«)f  of  this  o>?.criion.  and 
we  cal)  find  nothing  which  makes  either  for  or  ngaiiint  sm  li 
a supposition.  It  is  easy,  with  an  hypothesis,  to  interpret 
]«assngc8  of  an  author;  but  we  are  quite  convincoil  that  a 
Iverson  reading  Laplace  for  philosophical  infurmaliuu  would 
meet  with  nothing  wluL-h  could  either  raise  or  solve  a ipies- 
tiun  as  to  the  writer’s  opinions  on  the  fundamental  point  of 
natural  religion,  unless  it  hn^l  been  put  into  Ids  head  lo 
look.  If  those  who  make  the  assertion  have  any  private 
gnmnds  for  it,  they  should  produce  their  cvidcDce ; but  ihu 
a^8erlion,  whether  considered  with  riderence  lo  ilio  indivi- 
dual, or  to  the  public  before  which  it  is  made,  should  nut 
he  liazarded  merely  because  a writer  who  is  investigating 
such  noinis  as  can  be  delcnnined  by  expeiimcnt  and  ana- 
lysis (toes  not  introduce  his  opinions  on  a question  which 
cannot  be  submitted  to  calculation.  AnattempL  to  explain 
how  the  solar  system  might  possibly  have  arisen  from  the 
cooling  of  a mass  of  fluid  or  vapour  is  called  atheistical, 
because  it  allcmpis  lo  ascend  one  step  in  the  chain  of 
causes ; the  Principia  of  Newton  wro-s  dcsignaleil  hy  the 
same  tmn,  and  fur  a similar  rea.'.on.  What  Laplace's  opi- 
nions were,  wc  do  not  know  ; and  it  is  not  fair  that  a writer 
who,  at  a timo  of  iierfect  license  on  such  matters,  has 
Studiously  avoided  entering  on  the  subject,  should  be  state«l 
a.s  of  one  ouiniiin  or  the  other,  upon  the  authority  of  a few 
passages  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  (as  it  could  eiiualiy  be 
said  of  most  matlicmatical  works)  that  they  might  have 
been  written  by  a person  of  any  religious  or  |x)liiical  senti- 
ments wlialever. 

l^APLAND,  the  country  of  the  Laplanders,  comprehends 
the  northern  and  north-eastcni  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  It  is  diflicuU  to  a.-<.»ign  its  boiindarica.  It 
seems  that  in  the  twelAh  and  thirteenth  centuries  all  the 
country  north  of  64''  N.  lat.,  as  far  aa  Cape  North  Kyn  and 
North  Cape  (71®  11' and  71®  b'),  lietwceii  tho  While  Sea 
on  the  east  and  the  Norwegian  Sea  on  the  west,  was  en- 
tirely in  possession  of  the  people  called  Laplanders,  and 
indcjicndentof  any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  but  tliat 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Norway  the  inhabitanis  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  north,  probably 
attracted  by  the  rich  cod-fishc-ry'between  ilte  ].o)ro(lcn  Uliuids. 
Being  souleti  there,  and  having  triinl  lo  introduce  agri- 
culture with  various  success,  thev  acquired  great  iniluence 
among  the  natives,  and  in  the  tiiirteenlh  century  the  I.oip- 
landers  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Norwoy.  But  ns  this 
submission  was  rather  nominal  than  real,  the  neighbouring 
nations  the  Swedes  and  Husiians.oliio  settled  in  lhu.<4  dis- 
tricts which  were  nearest  to  their  dominions.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  settlements  and  the  changes  inlroduceil  by 
more  recent  political  events,  Lapland  isdividtMl  between  Nor- 
way, Swctlen,  and  Uusria,atid  the  settlers  from  these  countries 
arc  non  much  more  numerous  than  the  original  I.,aplanders 

Lapland  probably  comprises  an  area  of  about  l'JO,U(M> 
iquare  miles,  of  w hich  about  one-half  i«  suhjecl  to  Ku.s.-ia. 
It  is  divided  from  Sweiiish  I..aptund  by  the  riverMuonio.  an 
afituent  of  the  Toniea  Elf,  ana  by  tho  losl-menliuned  river, 
and  from  that  part  of  Lapland  which  is  annexed  lo  Norway 
hy  the  I’ana  Eif;  hut  a small  tract  of  coast  to  tho  east  of 
the  mouth  of  tho  Tuna  Elf.  and  extending  as  far  east  ns 
the  Biigge  Fiord,  also  belotigs  to  Nonvay.  Uu«sian  Lvp- 
hui'l  IS  divided  between  the  two  governments  of  Archangel 
and  Uleabet'g;  in  the  former  it  constitutes  the  district  of 
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Kola,  and  in  the  second  that  of  Tornca,  Swedish  Lapland 
. is  divided  between  the~two  districts  (Ians)  of  Pitea  and 
Umea,  and  that  TOrtion  of  the  country  which  belongs  to 
Norway  is  called  Finmarken. 

Alon?  the  Norwegian  coast  lies  the  mountain>range  of 
the  Kiiilen.  which  rises,  on  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  with 
an  extremely  steep  ascent,  so  that  at  a distance  of  a few 
miles  it  attains  the  height  of  '2000  or  2500  feet,  where  it 
bcgliis  to  be  always  covered  with  snow;  some  of  its  sum* 
roils  rise  tu  a much  greater  elevation,  os  the  Sutiticlma 
(67^  lO^N.  lat.),  which  attains  more  than  60U0  feet.  The 
eantom  declivity  of  this  range  is  loss  rapid,  and  the  country, 
which  is  2U  miles  distant  from  the  highest  part,  exhibits 
only  high  hills.  The  highest  portion  of  the  range  is  chiefly 
composed  ofbare  rocks,  and  it  is  only  in  a few  places  that  it 
is  cov*ered  with  grass  and  low  bushes ; but  stunted  birch  and 
some  kinds  of  pines  grow  on  the  hills.  These  hills.  be>  i 
tween  which  are  narrow  valleys,  partly  occupied  by  large  ! 
lakes  and  partlv  by  forest  trees,  advance  to  a considerable  j 
distance  from  ttie  principal  range,  and  leave  a more  level  i 
tract  only  along  the  Bay  of  Bdlhnia,  between  20  and  30 
miles  across.  Toe  most  hilly  part  is  south  of  the  Luloa  Elf, 
north  of  which  river  the  country  extends  in  rocky  plains 
with  a scanty  vegetation,  and  mostly  covered  with  swamps, 
at  least  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  The  surface 
of  those  plains  is  gently  inclined  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  the  soil  is  of  a better  description  where  they 
approach  the  river  Tornea  and  the  boundary  of  Ruuia.  In 
these  parts  they  are  covered  with  good  fo^ts  intersected 
by  extensive  grassv  tracts,  which  are  used  as  meadows  or 
pasture-ground,  between  the  Liilea  and  Calix  Elf,  and 
nearly  at  an  c<|ual  distance  from  the  Kiulen  Mountains  and 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  are  several  isolated  high  hills,  consist- 
ing  entirely  of  iron-ore. 

Russian  Lapland  presents  a different  aspect.  It  is  an 
extensive  plain,  generally  covered  with  sana,  but  some  iso- 
lateil  hills  rise  on  the  plain  to  an  elevation  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  A large  part  of  this  plain  is  covered  with  trees, 
which  however  in  the  northern  districts  do  not  grow  to  a 
great  height.  Other  districts  of  great  extent  are  sandy 
deserts,  and  in  a few  districts,  especially  along  tho  rivers 
and  the  numerous  lakes,  tracts  occur  which  are  used  as 
p.'isture-grounds.  and  sometimes  cultivated. 

Tho  climate  is  very  cold.  Three-fourths  of  the  year  tho 
country  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the  f^t  between  No- 
vember and  March  is  very  intense.  Tho  snow  does  not 
entirely  disappiear  till  the  m^inning  or  middle  of  June.  The 
spring  lasts  only  a couple  of  weeks.  In  July  and  August 
tlie  heat  is  very  great,  and  frequently  insupportable,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  days,  which  in  the  most 
southern  districts  last  nineteen  or  twenty  hours,  and  in  the 
northern  several  weeks;  near  the  most  nurtborn  extremity 
there  is  day  for  three  months.  Between  tho  lOth  and  24th 
of  August  some  night-frosts  occur,  which  however  are  again 
followed  by  warm  weather  that  continues  during  tho  re- 
remainder  of  that  month  and  the  first  half  of  September, 
when  the  night-flrost  re-appears,  and  in  October  the  regular 
winter  begins.  The  great  quantity  of  snow  which  falls 
during  tho  winter  gives  origin  to  the  numerous  lakes. 

Four  nations  inhabit  I^apland— the  Laplanders,  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  Finlandurs,  and  Russians.  The  original 
inhabitants,  the  Laplanders,  have  been  driven  by  Ibo 
foreign  settlers  from  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and 
occupy  at  present  only  the  more  sterile  inland  parts  beyond 
the  polar  circle ; but  they  visit  with  tlieir  herds  of  rein- 
deer all  the  highest  portions  of  the  Kuilon  range  as  far 
south  as  63"  N.  lat.,  where  reindeer  muss  is  found.  Tlieir 
number  does  not  exceed  7000,  and  they  are  divided  into 
reindeer  Laplanders  and  fishing  Laplanders.  The  former 
live  either  entirely  or  mostly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds, 
which  in  summer  they  conduct  to  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  mountains ; they  pass  the  winter  in  the  level  country, 
which  is  settled  by  the  other  nations.  Some  of  thorn  pos- 
sess 500  and  even  1000  head  of  reindeer ; the  richest  are  in 
Russian  I»pland.  The  fishing  Laplanders,  who  are  most 
numerous  in  Russian  Lapland,  are  dispersed  among  the 
lakes  and  along  (he  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  they  live  on 
the  produce  of  their  fisheries.  The  numlier  of  the  Swedes 
and  NorwegiaOK  is  very  considerable ; they  occupy  those 
tracts  which  aro  adapted  to  agriculture,  where  they  cul- 
tivate r>e.  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Rye  grows  as  far 
as  66*  K.  lot.,  barley  and  oats  to  66*,  and  potatoes  appear  to 
succeed  as  far  north  as  the  two  last-mentioned  kinds  of 
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min.  The  countries  slong  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of 
TOthnia  are  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  whose  settlements  also 
extend  many  miles  inland ; they  keep  a number  of  cattle 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their  fields.  But  tl>e  best 
pasture-grounds  and  meadows  are  in  possession  of  the  Fin- 
landers, who  probably  settlcfl  at  an  earlier  date  among  the 
l^planders  than  the  other  foreigners.  They  occupy  large 
tracts  in  the  level  country,  where  they  apply  themselves  to 
the  rearing  of  cattle;  they  are  distinguishi^  by  their  skill 
m the  management  of  the  dairy.  Tho  Russians  livo  only 
in  the  district  of  Kola,  where  they  are  chiody  occupied  as 
fishermen  or  as  merchants.  Only  a few  of  them  apply  to 
agriculture  or  tho  rearing  of  cattle. 

Besides  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goots  are  numerous,  but 
hc^  are  rare.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  as  immense 
tracts  are  deserts,  and  probably  uninhabitable.  Some  of 
the  larger  animals  however  are  now  scarce,  as  bears  and 
beavers.  Wild  reindeer  arc  still  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers, as  well  as  wolves,  lynxes,  wolverines,  foxes,  hares, 
squirrels,  martens,  and  otters.  I.«mmiiig8  sometimes  come 
down  in  large  numbers  from  the  Kiulcii  Mountains,  and  lay 
waste  the  low  country.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles,  caper- 
cailies,  woodcocks,  and  a variety  of  »ea-birds.  which  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  along  the  coast  of  Norway.  Gnats 
abound,  especially  in  Russian  Lapland;  and  the  Sweilish 
naturalist  Wahlenberg  is  of  opinion  that  they  serve  as  dung 
to  the  country,  which  would  be  still  more  sterile  wiiliout  them. 
The  forests,  which  cover  a considerable  port  of  the  surface  of 
I theeountry.eonsistmostly  of  birch,  fir,  pine,  alder,  and  aspen. 

' The  soil,  which  is  overgrown  by  these  forests,  is  chiefly 
covered  with  reindeer  moss  {Ijchen  Itkmdicus),  which  also 
covers  the  lower  declivities  of  thu  higher  part  of  the  Kiiilen 
range,  and  on  which  (ho  numerous  herds  of  reindeer  feed. 

(For  a more  particular  account  of  tho  Laplanders,  see 
Sweden  and  Norway.) 

(Bech’s  Travels;  Schubert's  Rrise  dutch 
Nonregen,  Lamdand,  Finnlami,  utid  /ngermafilarul.) 

LA  PLAT.\.  TPlata.  La.] 

LAPLY'SIA.  [Tkctibranchiata.] 

LAPSE.  [Legacy.] 

LAPWING.  [Plovers.] 

LAR.  LAIUSl'AN.  [Persia.] 

LARASH.  [Marocco.] 

LARCENY  {/atrocinw^n,  Latin;  lardn,  Frcncli)  is  the 
legal  term  for  theft. 

This  crime  was  formerly  divided  into  grand  and  petty 
larceny,  distinguished  by  tlie  value  of  the  property  taken  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  It  was  grand  larceny  where  the 
value  was  more  than  twelve  pence;  petty  larceny  where 
the  value  did  not  exceed  that  amount:  a aistinction  refer- 
able to  times  in  which  twelve  pence  was  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  os  many  shillings  of  tho  present  currency.  At 
common  law  the  punishment  of  petty  larceny  was  whipping 
or  imprisonment;  that  of  grand  larceny  was  death,  unless 
the  offender  were  in  a situation  to  claim  benefit  of  clergy, 
of  which  mode  of  incaping  punishment  neither  women,  nor 
men  who  were  unable  to  read,  or  who  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried. or  who  had  married  widows,  or  who,  not  being  actually 
clerg)'rocn,  had  before  taken  the  benefit  of  clergy,  could 
avail  themselves.  [Benefit  of  Clergy.]  By  4 George  L, 
e.  11,  grand  and  petty  larceny  were  made  punishable  by 
transportation. 

By  7 & 8 George  IV.,  c.  26.  the  distinction  between 
grand  and  petty  larceny  is  abolished ; and  larcenies  are 
now  distinguished  as  simple  or  compound,  sometimes  called 
mixed.  larcenies. 

I.  Simple  larceny  at  common  law  is  committed  by  wrong- 
fully taking,  against  llie  will  of  the  owner,  and  carrying 
away  the  goods  of  another,  with  the  fraudulent  and  felonious 
intent  wholly  to  deprive  him  of  bis  property  therein. 

First,  there  must  be  a wrongful  taking  against  tho  will  of 
the  owner,  which  taking  may  be  either  actual  or  construc- 
tive. Actual  taking  against  the  will  of  the  owner  is  where 
goods  are  taken  directly  either  out  of  the  possession  of  their 
absolute  owner,  or  out  of  the  possession  of  a bailee,  or 
temporary  owner.  Constructive  taking  against  the  will  of 
the  owner  is  either  where  the  possession  of  goods  is  ob- 
tainc<l  from  the  owner  with  a preconceived  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  person  to  steal  them,  in  which  case  the  original 
taking  is  felonious,  or  where  the  owner,  without  divesting 
himself  of  the  legal  possession  of  the  goods,  delivers  them  into 
the  hands  of  a person  who  afterwards  converts  them  to  his  own 
use  or  to  some  other  purpose  inconsistent  with  the  conlinu 
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tnco  of  the  owner’*  property  therein,  in  which  c«*e  luch 
conversion  constitutes  the  felonious  taking.  The  doctrine  of 
constructive  taking  has  given  rise  to  many  nice  dislinciions. 
Generally  speaking,  there  can  be  no  larceny  where  the  pos- 
session is  voluntarily  parted  with.  Thus  if  1 lend  another 
my  horse  for  a certain  period,  and  he  rides  away  with  the 
horse  and  sells  him,  it  is  no  larceny,  but  a civil  wrong,  fur 
which  the  only  remedy  is  by  action.  But  where  the  posses- 
sion of  a hui-se  In  obtained  on  the  pretence  only  of  borrowing, 
and  with  the  intent  to  keep  or  sell  him,  such  parting  with 
the  po8se^sion  by  the  owner  will  not  diminish  the  crmimal 
responsibility  of  the  taker.  I.Jirreny  is  not  committed  when 
the  possession  U obtainetl  in  the  first  instance  bona  fide 
without  any  fraudulent  intention.  Tlius  where  A saves  goods 
from  a house  on  fire,  and  takes  them  home,  having  at  the 
time  an  honest  intention  of  preserving  them  for  the  owner, 
although’  the  next  morning  A conceals  the  goods  and 
dentes  having  had  the  possession  of  them,  it  is  a breach  of  j 
trust,  and  no  felony,  where  however  the  absolute  or  tern-  j 
porary  owner  bails  or  delivers  goods  to  another,  but  retains  i 
the  Iteiiellcial  possession  of  them,  a conversion  of  the  goods  I 
by  such  bailee  to  his  own  use  will  be  larceny.  A servant  ! 
entrusted  with  his  master’s  goods,  a shepherd  with  sheep,  ! 
tcc.,  wlio  embezzle*  them,  is  guilty  of  laneny  at  common  ! 
law.  because  in  such  cases  the  possession  of  the  servant,  &c.  I 
is  in  law  the  possession  of  the  master.  If  the  owner  is,  by  ' 
whatever  nieuns,  induceil  willingly  to  part  with  his  yro-  ! 
p^rty  in  the  goods,  and  not  merely  with  the  possession  of 
them,  the  offonre  does  not  amount  to  larceny;  as  where  , 
posscMion  of  CiMxls  is  obtained  under  colour  of  a purchase  j 
aciuallv  coiapfutcd.  although  with  an  intention  of  running  j 
off  witliotit  paying  for  them.  But  where  the  owner  of  a 
honie  on  sale  allows  his  pare*  to  bo  tried  by  a person  who 
mounts  and  rides  off  with  the  horse,  it  is  larceny,  as  the 
owner  never  jiarted  with  the  projicrty.  nor  indeed  with  the 
possession,  for  goo<ls  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  are  in 
law  considered  as  in  his  possession,  though  used  by  another. 
Where  A goes  to  B's  shop  in  the  name  of  C,  and  asks  for 
a hat  which  C has  ordered,  and  it  is  delivered  to  A,  who 
converts  it  to  his  own  use,  it  is  no  larceny,  because  by 
such  delivery  B ported  with  the  property  in  the  hat.  But 
if  upon  A's  asking  for  the  hat,  B had  deli^xired  two  hats  for 
C to  choose  from,  and  A had  converted  both  or  either  j 
To  hi*  own  use,  the  offence  would  have  been  larceny,  bo>  | 
cause  B parted  with  the  posseiision  only,  and  not  with  the  j 
property,  as  the  right  of  pro{>crty  would  have  remained  in  i 
b uiitirc  had  made  his  election,  and  the  bare  possession  j 
was  obtained  fraudulently.  | 

Secondly,  there  must  not  only  be  a taking,  but  also  a : 
carrv'ing  away,  technically  calleil  asportatiuu.  to  roniititute  ' 
which  the  goods  stolen  must  be  actually  removed  from  ihe  | 
position  which  they  bc'fure  occupied.  Entire  removal,  to  { 
however  slight  a distance,  is  a sutheiont  asportation  ; as  if  { 
a thief  be  detected  whilst  leading  a hor*e  out  of  a field.  \ 
So  where  A goes  to  an  inn,  and  says  to  the  ostler,  * Bring  out  < 
my  horse.’  pointing  to  B’s  horse  as  his  own ; whereupon  the  i 
horse  is  le<l  out;  but  before  A can  mount,  B comes  up.  { 
So  whore  a guest,  with  intent  to  steal  goods  out  of  an  inn,  i 
removes  them  dowm  stairs;  or  a thief,  intending  to  steal  | 
plate,  takes  it  out  of  a chest  and  lays  it  upon  the  floor,  or  | 
intending  to  steal  a cask  from  a waggon,  removes  it  from  ' 
one  end  of  the  waggon  to  the  other.  But  though  there  ! 
must  be  an  actual  removal  of  every  part  from  iu  previous 
position,  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  portion  of  the  article  j 
stolen  should  be  removed  from  the  space  which  was  pre-  ] 
viously  occiipioil  by  other  portions  of  that  article.  Thus 
where  A in  raising  a bag  from  the  liottora  of  a coach-boot  : 
removes  each  part  of  the  bag  from  the  space  which  that  | 
specific  part  occupied,  though  the  whole  bag  be  not  re*  ' 
moved  from  every  portion  of  the  space  which  the  bag  filled  ' 
in  that  boot,  the  asportation  is  coranlcte.  So  where  A ' 
has  drawn  a book  about  an  inch  above  the  top  of  B's 
piickct,  B nuts  up  his  hand,  and  A drops  the  book  and 
It  falls  back  into  B’s  pocket,  it  is  larceny.  Su  wliere  a 
package  is,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  open  and  getting 
at  the  contents,  merely  set  on  end  in  the  place  wliero  it 
had  lam,  and  the  thief  is  disturbed  before  ho  ha*  effected 
his  pur|H>*e,  tho  larceny  is  complete.  But  where  a 
severance  is  nocossary  before  the  thief  can  have  tho  entire 
control  over  the  article,  the  asportation  is  not  complete 
until  such  severance  is  effected;  as  where  goods  in  a shop  . 
are  fastened  by  a string  to  tho  counter,  or  a purse  is  entan-  i 
glcd  with  keys  in  the  owner’s  pocket.  j 


' Thirdly,  the  thing  taken  must  be  goods ; and  at  common 
law  larceny  could  be  committed  otfTy  in  respect  of  {lersonal 
goods.  Things  real,  or  things  annexed  to  the  soil,  techni- 
cally called  the  realty,  or  which  are  connected  with  the 
soil  and  freehold,  and  which  are  therefore,  in  legal  lan- 
guage, said  to  savour  of  the  realty,  were  not  subjects  of 
larceny  at  cummoti  law.  This  rule  was  observed  so  strictly, 
that  larceny  could  not  be  committed  by  stealing  title  deeds, 
nor  by  stealing  growing  corn,  grass,  trees,  &c.,  unless 
severed  from  tho  realty  by  the  thief  or  by  tho  ow  ner,  or  by 
a third  poiw>n,  and  taken  at  another  time. 

The  subject  matter  of  larceny  at  common  law  must  also 
have  been  of  things  rn  ptjMaestioti,  as  dlstiiiguisliud  from 
thing*  (technically  called  choses)in  action,  i.e.  things  which 
are  of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  are  raiiublc  of  being  made 
available  by  action  or  demand,  as  deeds,  bonds,  bills,  note<<, 
and  other  securities  fur  money,  &c. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  these  rules,  which  are 
adapted  to  a very  diflurent  state  of  society,  is  remedied 
by  several  statutes  passed  during  the  last  and  (he  present 
century. 

The  objection  founded  upon  the  connection  of  the  thing 
stolen  with  the  realty  is  removed  by  several  provisions  of 
7 and  8 Geo.  IV.,  c.  29.  That  statute,  sec.  23,  makes  the 
stealing  of  written  or  printed  papers  or  parchments,  being 
evideiuic  of  title  to  real  estate,  a misdemeanor  punisliablo 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  by  transportation  for  seven 
years,  or  by  fino  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  It  further 
enacts,  sec.  38,  that  if  any  person  steal  or  cut,  break,  root 
up,  or  destroy  or  damage,  with  intent  to  steal,  any  tree, 
sapling,  or  shrub,  or  any  underwood  growing  in  a park, 
pleasure-ground,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  ground 
adjoining  to  a dwelling-house  (in  case  the  valuo  of  the 
article  or  articles  stolen,  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  done, 
exceed  one  pound),  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liablo 
to  punishment  as  for  simple  larceny : so  if  the  trees,  &e.  be 
growing  elsewhere,  and  the  value  or  amount  of  injury 
exceed  five  {lounds.  It  furllier  enacts  (s.  39)  that  if  any 
person  steal  or  break,  root  up,  destroy  or  damage,  witli  in- 
lent  to  steal,  the  whole  or  part  of  any  tree,  sapling,  or 
shrub,  or  any  underwood,  wheresoever  growing,  the  valuo 
of  the  articles  stolon  or  the  injury  dono  l^ing  to  the  amount 
of  a shilling,  every  such  offendur,  being  convicted  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  shall  for  tho  first  offence  forfeit,  over 
and  above  the  value  of  the  articles  stolen  or  the  amount  of 
the  injury  done,  a sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds;  and 
any  ]^r»on  so  convicted  who  sliall  afterwards  be  convicteil 
of  any  of  the  said  offences  is  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  a term  not  exceeding  twelvemonths;  and  if 
the  second  coiiTtction  take  place  before  two  justices,  they 
may  order  the  offender,  if  a male,  to  be  whipped ; and  if 
any  person  so  twice  convicted  afterwards  cummtl  any 
of  lliu  said  offences,  such  offender  is  to  be  deemed  guilty 
of  felony,  and  is  liable  to  bo  puni^^bod  in  tho  same  manner  os 
in  the  case  of  simple  larceny.  It  further  enact*  (g.  42)  that 
if  any  person  steal,  ordi^stroy  or  damage,  w'iih  intent  (osteal, 
any  plant,  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable  production,  growing  in  any 
garden,  orchard,  nursery-ground,  hothouse,  greenhouse,  or 
conservatory,  evc^  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof 
before  a justice  of  the  peace,  shall,  at  discretion,  cither 
be  committcrl  to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction, 
there  to  l>o  imprisoned  only  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  lor  not  more  than  six  months;  or  else  shall 
forfeit,  over  and  above  (he  value  of  tho  articles  stolen  ortho 
amount  of  the  injur}'  done,  such  sum  notcxcce<liiig  twenty 
pounds  as  to  the  justices  shall  scorn  meet ; and  that  if  any 
person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards  commit  any  of  the 
said  offences,  the  offence  shall  be  deemed  fielony,  and  shall 
be  punishable  as  in  eases  of  simple  larceny. 

By  the  same  statute  (s.  44)  it  is  made  felony,  punishable 
a*  ill  cases  of  simple  larceny,  to  steal,  or  rip,  cut  or  break, 
with  intent  to  steal,  glass  or  wood-work  belonging  to  anv 
building,  or  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metal,  or  any 
utensil  or  fixture  fixed  in  or  (o  any  building,  or  anything 
made  of  metal  fixed  m land,  being  private  property,  or  for 
a fence  to  any  dwelling-house,  garden,  area,  or  in  any 
square,  street,  or  other  plaio  dedicaUxl  to  public  use  or 
ornament ; and  by  s.  37  it  is  made  a felony,  punishable  as 
in  cases  of  simple  larceny,  to  steal,  or  sever  with  inlciU  to 
steal,  the  ore  of  any  metai,  or  any  lapis  calaminaris.  manga- 
nese. or  mundic,  or  any  wad.  black  caa  kc.  or  black  lead,  or 
any  coal  or  cannel  coal,  from  any  mine,  bed,  or  vein  thereof. 
The  stealing  of  any  chattel  or  fixture  let  to  be  usod  with  any 
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bouse  or  lodging  is  by  the  same  statute  (s.  45)  maile  fulony, 
punishable  as  simple  larceny. 

With  respect  to  choses  in  action,  the  same  statuteenacls 
(s.  5)  that  if  any  person  shall  steal  any  tally,  order,  or  other 
security,  entitling  or  evidencing  title  to  any  share  or  inter- 
est in  any  public  stock  or  fund,  or  in  any  fund  of  any  b«ly 
Corporate,  company,  or  society,  or  to  any  deposit  in  any  i 
savings’  bank,  or  shall  steal  any  debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill,  ^ 
note,  warrant,  onler,  or  other  security  for  money,  or  shsll  j 
steal  any  warrant  or  order  for  the  delivery  or  transfer  of  | 
goods  or  valuable  things,  the  offence  shall  deemed  fulony  ' 
of  the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  punishable  | 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  stealing  of  any  chattel  of  like 
value  with  the  share,  interest,  or  deposit  to  which  the  secu- 
rity so  stolen  may  relate,  or  with  the  money  due  on  the 
security  so  stolen  or  secured  thereby,  or  with  the  value  of 
the  go<w  or  other  valuable  thing  roentsoned  in  the  warrant 
cruder.  It  also  enacts  (s.  21)  that  if  any  person  shall 
steal,  or  shall,  for  any  fraudulent  purpose,  take  from  its 
place  of  deposit  or  from  any  person  having  lawful  custody 
thereof,  or  shall  unlawfully  or  maliciously  obliterate,  in- 
jure, ordestroy  any  record,  writ,  return,  panel,  process,  in- 
terrogatory, deposition,  affidavit,  rule,  oraer.  or  warrant  of 
attorney,  or  any  original  document  belonging  to  any  court 
of  record,  or  relating  to  any  matter,  civil  or  criminal,  begun, 
depending,  or  terminated  in  any  such  court,  or  any  hill, 
answer,  interrogatory,  deposition,  affidavit,  order,  or  decree, 
or  any  original  document  belonging  to  any  court  of  equity 
or  relating  to  any  cause  or  matter  in  any  such  court,  the 
ofTenco  shall  be  a misdemeanor,  and  subject  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  to  transjKirtalion  for  seven  years,  or  such 
other  punishment  by  flne  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as 
the  court  shall  award.  And  by  s.  22  the  stealing,  or,  for 
any  fraudulent  purpose,  destroying  or  concealing  a will  or 
other  testamentary  instrument,  is  a misdemeanor  punishable 
by  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

The  Poot-Office  Act,  7 W’ill.  IV.  and  1 Viet.,  c.  36,  s.  26, 
makes  the  stealing  and  embessling  of  post  letters,  letter- 
bags,  &c.,  felony,  punishable  with  a greater  nr  less  d^ree 
of  severity,  accoidmg  to  Ibo  nature  of  the  ofTcnce  and  the 
existence  or  non-cxistenco  of  a confidential  character  in  the 
guilty  party.  [PosT-OrriCK.] 

Fourthly,  tl>e  goods  taken  should  generally  be  the  goods 
of  another  person. 

If  a man  take  his  own  goods  supposing  them  to  be  the 
goods  of  another,  no  Isrceoy  is  cuinmittetl.  It  is  otherwise 
where  the  taking  is  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  charging 
another  with  tbo  loss;  os  if  a man  steal  his  own  goo^ls  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  the  bailee,  or  of  throwing  ilio  sup- 
posed loss  upon  the  hundred.  If  a wife  take  and  convert 
to  her  own  use  the  goods  of  her  husband,  they  being  but  i 
one  person  in  law.  it  doos  not  constitute  larceny.  | 

A joint  tenant  or  tenant  in  common  of  any  personal  ; 
chattel  cannot  commit  larceny  respecting  such  chattel  as 
against  his  co-tenant.  But  if  such  chattel  be  bailed  or  dc-  | 
livered  to  the  care  or  keeping  of  a third  parly  for  safe  cus- ' 
tody,  and  the  cficct  of  the  taking  be  to  charge  such  bailee, 
it  amounts  to  larceny. 

The  converting  of  found  goods  by  the  finder  to  his  own 
use  docs  not  amount  to  lari'eny,  unless  at  the  time  of  the 
conversion  he  knows,  or  has  the  means  of  knowing,  who  is 
the  real  owner. 

No  larceny  can  be  committed  of  things  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  property,  as  a human  corpse,  or  of  things  the  use 
of  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  as  running  water,  wild 
animals  in  their  natural  liberty,  &c.  It  is  otherwise  of 
animals  which  are  dead,  or  arc  reclaimed  or  confined,  and 
which  are  Ubcful  to  roan  as  food  or  otherwise.  But  the 
sloalingof  dogs,  cats,  and  ferrets,  though  tame  and  valuable, 
and  of  bears,  monkeys,  Sec.,  though  reclaimed  or  confined, 
does  not  amount  to  larceny.  But  by  7 and  8 Gcoi^e  IV., 
c.  39,  s.  33,  the  stealing  of  dogs  and  of  beasts  and  birds,  or- 
dinarily kept  in  a statu  of  confinement,  is  made  cognizable 
by  justices  of  the  peace.  And  by  s.  26,  it  is  a felony,  punish- 
able as  in  ca.ses  of  larceny,  to  course,  hunt,  snare,  or  carry 
away,  or  kill,  or  wound  deer  kept  or  being  in  the  enclosed 
part  of  a forest,  chase,  or  purlieu,  or  in  unclosed  land  in 
which  deer  are  usually  kept.  If  in  an  unenclosed  part, 
the  offbnee  is  made  cognizable  by  a justice  of  the  p^ee, 
with  power  to  impose  a pecuniary  penalty  not  exceeding 
50/. ; and  a second  ufTonco,  whether  of  the  same  description 
or  not,  is  made  felony,  punishable  as  simple  larceny. 


Stealing  oysters  or  oyster  brood  from  a marked-out  or 
known  oyster  bed,  laying,  or  fishery,  is  made  larceny  by 
7 & 8 Guo.  IV.,  c.  29.  s.  36. 

Fifthly,  thero  must  bo  an  intent  wholly  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  the  goods  stolen  of  his  property  therein,  which  in- 
tent constitutes  the  fraudulent  and  felonious  character  of 
the  act.  The  most  common  motive  for  a thefi,  and  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  depriving  the  owner  of  his  property  in  the 
thing  stolen,  sro  the  conversion  of  it  to  tbo  use  of  tlio  taker ; 
and  Blackstone  and  others  have  considered  that  such  con- 
version to  the  use  of  the  thief,  or  some  benefit  to  be  derived 
to  him,  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  offence,  agree- 
ably to  the  dullnilion  of/«r/um  in  the  civil  law,  ‘ contrcctatio 
ret  fraudulosa  lucri  faciendi  causi.’  But  it  appears  to  be  now 
settled  tbuta  wrongful  destruction  of  the  goods  taken,  where- 
by the  owner  is  wholly  deprived  of  his  pru(>erty  therein,  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  this  offence,  although  no  benefit  is 
sought  to  be  derived  to  the  taker. 

Fersons  convicted  of  simple  larceny  are,  by  the  7 & 8 
George  IV.,  c.  29,  made  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and,  if  males,  to  public 
whipping  in  addition  to  imprisonment;  and  the  court  is 
empowered  to  sentence  the  offenders  to  be  imprisoned  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  and  also  to  direct  that  they  shall  be 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion 
shall  soem  meet.  7 Will.  IV.  & 1 VicU  c.  90.  s.  5,  re- 
stricts the  courts  feom  directing  that  any  offender  shall  bu 
kept  in  solitary  confinement,  for  any  longer  period  than  one 
month  at  a lime,  or  than  three  months  in  the  spare  of  one 
year.  Where  the  party  convicted  is  a person  already  impn- 
soned  under  sentence  for  another  crime,  the  court  is  ein 
powered  by  7 & 8 George  1V„  c.  28,  s.  lU,  toaword  impri- 
sonment for  the  subsequent  offence,  to  commence  at  the 
expiration  of  the  iropri-sonment  to  which  such  person  has 
been  previously  sentenced ; and  where  such  person  is  al- 
ready under  sentence  either  of  imprisonment  or  of  transpor- 
tation, the  court,  if  empowered  to  pass  sentence  of  trans- 
portation, may  award  such  sentence  for  the  subsequent 
offence,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment 
or  transportation  to  which  such  person  has  been  previously 
senlenc^. 

As  cattle  arc  necessarily  left  in  fields  and  upon  corainons 
and  wastes,  without  any  person  to  attend  them,  the  legUla- 
turo  has  interfered  to  protect  property  of  this  description 
by  heavier  puni.Hlimcnts  than  those  indicted  in  other  cumis 
of  larceny.  Caltle-slcalers  were  by  several  statute*  ex- 
cluded from  benefit  of  clergy;  and  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  distinction  between  capital  and  elerg}'able  felonies  by 
7 & 8 George  IV.,  c.  29.  stealing  any  horse,  mare,  gelding, 
colt,  or  filly,  or  any  bull,  cow,  o.x,  heifer,  or  calf,  or  any 
ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb,  or  wilfully  killing  such  cattle 
with  intent  to  steal  the  carcass  or  skin  or  any  part  of  the 
cattle  so  killed,  was  made  a felony  punishable  with  death. 
But  now  under  7 Will.  IV.  & 1 Vic|.,  c.  90,  the  punish- 
ment of  this  offence  is  transportation  for  not  more  than 
fiflcen  or  less  than  ten  years,  or  - imprisonment  not  c.x- 
ceeding  three  years. 

A person  guilty  of  larceny  maybe  indicted  for  the  offence 
at  the  suit  of  the  crown  [I:vdictment]  ; and  he  might  for- 
merly have  been  appealed  or  accused  in  a private  action 
brought  by  the  party  injured  ^ppeal]  to  punish  the 
offt^ndcr  and  obtain  restitution.  The  appeal  is  now  taken 
away ; but  the  party  injured,  and  indeed  ony  other 
person,  may  prefer  a 6iil  of  indictment  without  the  leave 
or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  crown  or  Us  officers.  But 
the  crown  may  interpose  by  entering  a nolle  prosequi 
before  judgment,  or  by  jiareloning  the  offender  afterwords  ; 
whereas  in  an  appeal  the  crown  could  neither  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings nor  pardon  the  appellee,  whose  life  alter  convic- 
tion and  judgment  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  ap- 
pellant. 

II.  Compound  larceny  is  where  the  crime  of  larceny  is 
accompjni^  by  circumstances  which  the  legislature  liaa 
considered  as  aggravating  the  offence  and  requiring  an  m- 
crease  of  punishment. 

Under  7 & 8 George  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  6,  stealing  from  the 
person  of  another,  whether  openly  or  clandeitinely,  U a 
felony  punishable  by  transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than 
seven  years,  or  imprisonment  fur  not  more  than  four  years 
with  or  without  whipping.  To  constitute  this  offence  the 
thing  stolen  must  be  completely  itmoved  from  the  person  of 
the  owner,  though  such  complete  removal  is  not  necessary 
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in  eases  of  simple  larceny.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  charge, 
that  such  force  or  fear  was  used  as  would  make  the  offence 
amount  to  robbery.  [Rubbery.] 

Breaking  and  entering  any  church  or  chapel  (bv  which  is 
meant  u chapel  in  connexion  with  the  K^tabU^hc^  religion) 
and  stealing  therein  any  chattel,  or  breaking  out  of  any 
church  or  cha])cl  after  having  stolon  any  chattel  therein, 
was  made  u capital  felony  by  7 & H Gvorgo  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  19, 
but  the  punishment  was  mitigatod  to  trans|xirlation  for  life 
or  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  cx> 
ceeding  three  years  with  or  without  hard  labour  and  solitary 
conflnemmit,  by  € & 7 William  IV.,  c.  4. 

By  7 & 8 George  1V\,  c.  29,  s.  12,  breaking  and  entering 
a dwclling'houso  and  stealing  therein  any  chattel,  money, 
or  valuable  security  to  any  value  whatever,  or  stealing  in  a 
dwelling'huuse  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  to 
the  value  of  5/.  without  n breaking  and  entering,  was  made 
a capital  felony.  The  uflunce  is  now,  under  7 Will.  IV.  & 
1 Viet.,  e.  99,  a felony  punialiable  by  lruns|>urtalU>n  for  nut 
more  than  fifteen  or  less  iliHti  ten  years,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  years;  and  the  same  punuhniciit  is 
provided  in  cases  where  any  such  pro|>erty  is  stolen  in  u 
dwelling-house,  and  any  one  being  therein  is  by  menarc  or 
tlircat  put  in  bodily  fear;  and  also  in  cases  of  bveakitig 
and  entering  a building  within  the  curtilage  of  a dwelling- 
house  and  occupied  therewith,  and  stealing  in  such 
building. 

The  same  punishment  is  aliixod  to  the  offence  of  breaking 
and  entering  a shop,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  and 
stealing  therein  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security; 
and  to  the  ofTence  of  stealing,  to  the  value  of  I Or  , any  goods 
or  article  of  silk,  woollen,  linen  or  cotton  whilst  laid,  placed 
or  exposefl  during  any  process  of  manufacture  in  abuildmg, 
Cell),  or  Ollier  place ; and  to  the  offence  of  stealing  gooiU  in 
a vessel,  barge,  or  boat  in  any  port  or  upon  any  navigable 
river  or  canal,  or  any  creek  l^longing  thereto,  or  from  a 
do<'k,  w harf,  or  quay  adjacent  thereto ; and  to  the  offence 
of  plundering  or  stealing  any  part  of  a vessel  in  distress,  or 
wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  or  any  goods  or  articles 
belonging  to  such  vessel.  (For  the  Roman  law  of  theft  see 
Robbery.) 

LARCH  TREE.  [Anus.— .46i>r  Lun>.l 

LARCHE'R,  PIERRE  HENRI,  born  at  Dijon  in  1726, 
applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics, 
and  made  himself  known  by  several  translations  from  them, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Im  translation  of  Herodotus,  with 
a commentary,  Paris,  17BC,  a useful  book,  which  was  ro> 
published  in  an  improved  edition.  9 vois.  Hvo.,  1805.  In 
1774  Jiorcber  nubli»ned  a'Memoir  on  thcGoddess  Venus,’ 
which  ubtaineu  the  prise  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
of  which  body  he  aAerwards  became  a member.  He  had 
a controversy  with  Vedtaire,  in  consequence  of  some  stric- 
tures which  he  wrote  on  Voltaire's  * Philosophie  de  THis- 
toire.*  Voltaire  replied  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  in  the 
* Defense  de  mon  Oncic,’  and  Larclier  answered  him  in  tlic 
‘ Reponse  it  la  DiVense  de  mon  Onclo.’  After  the  Revo- 
lution, Larcher  was  made  a member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute. He  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1612. 

Larcher’s  translation  of  Herodotus,  which  is  his  chief 
work,  has  the  merit  of  being  geiierjlly  correct,  but  it  lias 
no  recommendations  of  style,  and  as  a work  of  art  it  alto- 
gether fails  to  represent  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
original.  The  commentary  on  the  text  is  still  useful, 
though  it  is  far  fkxim  containing  all  that  might  now  be  added 
rn  illustration  of  Herodotus.  l<archcr  also  translated  the 
’Anabasis'  of  Xenophon. 

LARD.  [Fat.] 

LARDNER.  N.ATHANIEL,  D.D.,  bom  1684,  died 
1768,  devoted  a long  life  to  the  prosecution  of  theological 
inquiry,  to  tbe  exclusion  uf  attention  to  almost  any  other 
subject.  The  results  which  he  communicated  to  the  world 
from  time  to  time  show  at  once  tho  assiduity  with  which  he 
laboured  in  this  department,  ami  t!ie  ability  which  he  pos- 
sessed to  conduct  his  learned  researches  to  a successful 
issue. 

Dr.  Lardner  was  an  English  Dissenting  Minister,  be- 
onging  to  tlie  denomination  I'alled  Preiibyturian.  In  earlv 
life  ho  was  a pupil  of  Dr.  Joshua  Ohineld,  a minister  of 
eminence  in  that  denomination,  but  he  look  a course  which 
many  of  the  Dissenters  uf  his  time  took,  going  abroad  to 
urosecuto  his  studies.  He  .s|>ent  mmu;  ihuii  tlirce  yeais  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  studied  under  Grmvius  and  Burmann,  and  I 
was  theu  some  time  at  Leyden.  He  returned  to  England] 


in  1793,  and  oontinyed  prosecuting  his  theologi^  tludie* 
with  a view  to  the  ministry;  but  it  was  not  till  be  was 
twenty-five  that  he  began  to  preach. 

Tbe  course  of  his  after-life  is  soon  described.  He  became 
private  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Lady  Treby,  who  died  in 
1729  ; and  was  a lecturer  at  the  Dissenting  ebapcl  m the 
Old  Jewry.  He  was  not  acceptable  as  a preacher  owing  to 
the  want  of  power  to  modulate  his  voice,  arising  from  the 
imperfection  of  his  sense  of  lieahng. 

The  Dissenters  have  no  means  of  placing  their  scholars 
in  any  situations  which  can  leave  them  at  liberty  to  prose- 
cute those  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  uf  the  most 
essential  benefit  to  the  great  interests  which  they  hold  pe- 
culiarly dear ; so  that  Dr.  Lirdnor  was  thrown  fur  the  most 
part  upon  hisown  resources  while  engaged  in  those  profound 
inquiries  which  have  gained  fur  him  a name  among  the  first 
theological  scholar^  of  his  age  and  country.  His  'Credibi- 
lity of  the  GtiMiel  History,'  tho  * Supplement’  to  it,  and  his 
'Jewish  and  Heathen  Tehtimonies.*  have  received  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  distingui»hed  persons,  as  constituting  the 
most  rational  and  unanswerable  defence  of  Christianity 
that  has  yet  been  prepared.  These  arc  his  great  works, 
but  there  are  beside  them  many  other  treati.*ics  in  which  he 
has  brought  liisstoresoflcarning to  bear  on  questions  which 
are  important  in  Christian  theology.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  his  minor  puhlicaliuns  is  his  ' Letter  on  the  Logos,' 
in  which  it  distinctly  appears  that  he  was  uf  the  Unitarian 
or  Socinian  School. 

Hie  beat  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Kippis  ; hut  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  hold,  that  Inigo  as  tliey  are  when  collected  together, 
the  booksellers  not  long  ago  ventured  on  a republiculion  of 
tliura. 

L.\RES,  among  the  Romans,  were  liouseliold  god» ; the 
guardians  of  their  hearths  and  families.  Tliere  is  much 
; uisjHile  upon  theetymologv  of  this  term.  Apuleius  derives 
it  from  Lar,/amiliarit.  Ovid  speaks  of  the  Lan-s  as  the 
ufispring  of  Mercury  and  Lara.  From  a passage  in  Vir- 
gil's ‘ /Enuid,'  ix.,  255,  it  should  seem  that  these  Lares  of 
the  Romans  were  tbo  matteg  of  their  ancestors.  According 
to  Ovid  (‘  Fasti,’  v.,  146)  there  were  generally  two  of  them, 
who  were  suinetimus  rcprcsoiiled  with  a dog  at  their  feel. 
Others  were  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a dog.  lliuy  usually 
held  a curnuoupiai  in  their  hands  as  a symbol  of  good  house- 
keeping. Tlie  festival  of  tlic  J.arcs  was  celebrated  ou  the 
kalends  of  May  (Ibid.,  v.,  129)  when  they  were  crowned 
with  garlands  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  ilium.  Piiiseus 
records  an  inscription, ' lariuvs  x>ko  salvte  et  i.vcolvmi- 
TATE  noMVs  Q.  sEKTORii.’  There  were  not  only  Lartu  do- 
mesiia  H familuiret,  but  Lare$  urbani,  rurales,  viaut, 
compitalet,  nutrini,  &c. 

LARGHETl'O  (Italian),  a musical  term,  a diminutive 
of  Largo  [Largo],  slow,  hut  less  so  than  I^xirgo. 

LARGO,  in  music  (Ital.  adverb,  largely,  widely),  is  the 
second  in  order  of  the  five  classes  into  which  musical  move- 
ment is  divided  [Adagio],  and  signifies  $loirly. 

LARGS,  a small  town  in  tho  parish  of  Largs  and  county 
of  Ayr,  C5  miles  south-west  by  west  from  Edinburgh.  It 
i.s  pleasantly  situated  on  tho  shore  of  tho  Frith  of  Clyde 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Bute,  and  there  are 
few  situations  which  exhibit  more  romantic  sceiiory. 
The  church  is  of  some  antiquity,  and  the  living,  which  is  in 
tho  presbytery  uf  Irvine  and  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  is 
in  the  giA  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  Tho  parochial  school  is 
well  attended,  and  the  master’s  salary  is  29/.,  exclusive  uf 
rtchuol  fees.  The  market-day  u Thursday,  and  the  fairs  arc 
held  the  beginning  of  the  months  of  February.  June,  July, 
and  October  The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  in 
18.31  was  2045. 

LA'RID^,  the  name  given  by  I.,earh  to  the  family  of 
birds  vernacularly  known  as  Sea-Gulls,  Sea  Mew,  qtGuIU, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Vigor&’s  f Ah  order  Natatores. 

Willughby,  in  his  ‘Ornithology.' under  his  section  (vi.) 
‘Of  Sea-GulU,  called  in  louine  Lari'  says  in  his  first 
clmpter  of  tlmt  section  (‘Of  GulU  in  General  ‘) — 'Gulls  are 
a wliole-footed  fowl,  with  an  indifferent  long,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  bill,  a little  crooked  at  the  end;  oblong  nuslhriU ; 
long  and  strong  wings;  short  legs;  small  feet  (for  they  do 
not  swim  much) ; a light  Ixxly,  but  invested  with  many  and 
thick-set  feathers;  a carrion  carkass,  the  fat  that  U sticking 
to  the  skin  (os  in  other  binls);  much  upon  the  W'ing,  very 
clamorous,  hungry,  and  piscivormis.* 

* These  we  divide  into  two  kinds : 1st,  the  greater,  which 
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liaTO  tails  composed  of  feather*  of  equal  Icn^h,  aud  au  an- 
gular prominency  or  knob  on  the  lower  chap  of  the  bill  un- 
derneath to  strengthen  it,  that  they  may  more  strongly 
hold  fishes;  2nd,  the  Utter,  which  have  a forked  fail,  and 
no  knob  on  the  bill  (or,  be  adds  in  a marginal  note,  but  a 
very  small  one).  Both  kinds  may  be  divided  into  pied  or 
jHtrticoloured,  and  grey  or  brnicn' 

AVillughby  place*  the  Gull*  between  the  'Douckers,  or 
Loons,  called  in  Latino  Colymbi,'  and  tho  ' whole-footed 
birds  with  broad  bills,’  the  first  members  of  which  are  'the 
goose-kind.'  commencing  with  the  Swan. 

Ray's  ' Synopsis'  places  the  Gull*  between  the  Colymbi 
and  tho  *Avcs  Palmipedes  rostro  in  extreme  adiinco,  non 
serrato,’ /fm  (Albatross),  Shearwater,  Pufllnu*, 

&c. ; and  he  describe*  them  a*  * Palmipede  Birds,  with  a 
narrow,  sharp,  but  not  liooked  (tuiunco)  bill,  lung-winkted, 
and  much  giuen  to  flight  ii'olaticte),  called  Lari,  in  Kng- 
lish  (Juls  or  Seu'Mewt,  and  in  some  places  Sea-Cois,'  with 
the  following  definition;— ‘The  marks  of  Gulls  are  a 
strung,  oblong,  narrow,  and  acute  bill,  which  i*  a little 
i-urvcd  at  the  extremity,  but  in  the  smaller  species 
fciraighler;  nottriU  oblong;  tcingt  oblong  and  strong;  feet 
small;  bndy  scry  light,  clothed  with  many  and  thick  Tea* 
thers;  and  to  be  clamorous,  much  on  the  wing,  hungry, 
and  piscivorous.’ 

Ho  divides  the  Gulls  into  three  sections:  viz., 

1.  Tlio  Three-toed  Gulls,  'Lari  tridactyli,  seu  postico 
digito  careutes ;’ 

'2.  Four-toed  Gulls,  * Lori  teUodactyli,  seu  postico  digito 
dunati;*  and 

3.  Fork-tailed  Gulls,  ' Lari  minores,  cauda  forcipald ' 
(Terns  &^c.). 

Brisson  placed  in  hU  twenty-third  order  (consisting  of 
birds  with  four  toes  the  throe  anterior  Joined  together  by 
membranes  and  the  posterior  separate,  and  with  a toothless 
bill),  the  Gulls  Petrels,  Puffin,  Terns  Sea-skimmer  or 
Rhyncoptalia  (Rynehopt,  Linn.),  &c. 

i'lie  second  division  of  the  third  order  iAnteret)  of  Lin- 
nmus  consists  of  those  wob-footed  water-fowl  w hich  have  an 
edentulous  bill,  and  the  following  are  the  genera  of  that 
order : Rhynchojit,  Diamedea,  AUm,  I^ocellaria,  Pelecanut, 
Larus,  Rlema,  and  Colymbut, 

M.  l4ac6pede's  second  subclass  of  birds  consists  of  those 
which  have  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  denuded  of  feathers, 
or  many  toes  united  by  a large  membrane.  The  first  divi- 
.sioii  of  this  subclass  comprises  those  bird*  which  have  three 
anterior  toes,  and  one  toe  or  none  behind.  In  the  first  sub- 
division, tho  first  order  (the  twenty-second  reckoning  from 
tho  beginning),  consisting  of  palmiped  water-birds  with  a 
hnoked  beak,  we  find  Diomfdea  and  ProeelUxria,  among 
other  ^nera;  and  in  the  third  (twcnty-ibird  reckoning 
from  the  beginning)  are  placed,  also  among  other  genera, 
Rhynchojit.  In  the  fourth  (twenty-fifth  reckoning  from  the 
beginning),  with  a ttraight  and  tUndtr  bill,  we  have  the 
genus  Sterna  ; and,  in  the  next  but  one  (twenty-seventh), 
ct7/  /itmid  (bee  renfle).  have  the  genus  Larut,  the  inter- 
vening genus  being  Recurrirotira  (Avosots). 

M,  Dum^ril’s  third  family  (twenty-second  in  the  series), 
consists  of  the  long’winged  Pulmipedet,  and  includes 
RAynchojit.  the  Terns,  tho  Avosets,  the  Petrels,  the  AlBu- 
trosscs,  uiid  tho  Sca-Mous. 

In  the  method  of  M.  Meyer,  we  find  the  first  suborder 
(Coniroflret)  of  his  elevenih  order,  Natab/ret,  comprising, 
among  other  genera,  tliose  of  Sterna,  Larut,  and  Letlrit. 

The  long-wiiigcd  Natatoret  (Longipennes)  of  llliger  con- 
sist of  the  genera  Rhynehofjt,  Sterna,  Larut,  and  Lettrit; 
and  his  Natataret  with  tubular  nostrils  {Tubinaret),  of 
Procellaria,  llaladrntna,  Pachyptila,  and  Diomedea. 

Cuvier’s  Long-winged  Palmij^det  comprise  the  Petrels, 
Albatrosses,  Gulls  Terns,  and  Rhynrhopt. 

The  fourth  family  (Pelagians)  of  M.  Vieillot's  first  tribe 
( Tel0OJ^odet^  of  the  order  Natatoret  consist  of  Stereoraria, 
the  Gulls,  Terns,  and  Rhynchopt. 

M.  Temminck  places  the  whole  of  the  Polmipedet  in  one 
order. 

M.  Dc  Blainvillu's  Natatoret  consist  of  the  MacrojAeret 
(Gulls),  tho  Suphonorhinient  (Petrels),  the  Cryptorhinietit 
< Pel  leans),  and  the  Colymbient.  In  his  method  as  developed 
by  M.  Lhcrminier  the  Gulls  (Larut)  and  the  Petrols 
\Procelhiria)  are  placed  in  his  first  subclass  or  Normal 
Birdt. 

Mr.  Vigors  (Natitral  Affinitiet  that  connect  the  Ordert 
and  i^omi7t>r  f\f  Birdt, ' Linn.  Trans.’  vul.  xiv.)  state*  that 


Phaeton,  a genus  belonging  to  the  immediately  preceding 
family  (PeUcanidet)  bears  a considerable  resemblance  in 
general  appearance  and  habits  to  Sterna  belonging  to  the 
succeeding  family  of  Laridce,  the  structure  of  t^ir  foot 
alone  effecting  a separation  between  them.  Even  here 
however,  ho  remarks,  we  may  observe  the  gradation  that 
exists  between  the  feet  of  the  two  families;  the  web  that 
unites  the  toes  of  tike  7Voptc,  as  well  as  of  the  Frigate  Bird, 
being  but  half  the  size  of  that  of  the  Pelecanida  in  general ; 
and  thus  their  foot  preserres  a connexion  with  tliat  of  the 
Tenit,  where  the  same  membrane  is  equally  contracted. 
‘ We  thus,’  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  ‘ enter  the  family  of 
Laridee  by  means  of  Sterna,  with  which  Rhynchopt,  Linn., 
roost  intimately  accords  in  habits  and  external  characters, 
notwithstanding  the  dissimilitude  of  tire  bill.  The  Sterna 
AngUca,  or  Gull-billed  Tern  of  Co).  Montagu,  conducts  us 
from  these  genera  to  the  group*  which  compose  the  Linnioan 
Larus,  now  ju:illy  subdikided  into  two  genera,  ihe  Lettrit, 
III.,  and  Larut  of  authors.  From  this  group  we  are  led  to 
the  gciu^  Diomedra,  Linn.,  and  Haladronia,  111.,  which 
are  characterised  by  the  absence  of  the  hind  toe,  by  means 
of  the  Bp<«ies  Larut  tridactylut.  Lath.,  where,  though  tl)c 
hind  toe  i*  not  absolutely  deficienl,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  specific  name,  there  appears  but  the  rudiment  of 
one.  or  rather  a stump  wHhout  a nail.  The  last-mentioned 
genus,  HaJadronut,  originally  bulungecl  to  the  Procellaria, 
Linn.,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  it.s  tridactyle  foot 
Even  in  this  charaitler  however  it  forms  a passage  from 
Larus  to  tho  grouj)*  that  compo.so  tho  genuinu  Procellaria, 
all  of  which  ore  distinguished  by  tho  singular  peculiarity  of 
having  no  true  hind  toe,  but  a nail  adhoringito  tho  tarsus 
in  its  place.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  Petrels,  separated  into 
tho  groups  of  the  Procellaria,  Auct.,  Pachyptila,  111.,  Puffi- 
nut,  Ray,  and  tho  section  denominutetl  by  M.  Temminck 
' Les  Petrels  Hcroodelles.'  These  two  latter  groups  appear 
t6  lead  us  back  to  the  Terns,  or  Sea-Sicalloict,  frutn  whence 
we  started.  The  whole  of  this  family,  which  correspond* 
with  the  Longipennes  of  M.  Cuvier,  is  distinctly  charac- 
terized by  the  strength  and  expansivencss  of  their  Vings, 
with  the  aid  of  which  they  traverse  immeasurable  tracts  of 
the  ocean  in  search  of  their  f>K>d.  and  support  their  (light 
at  considerable  distances  from  laud,  seldom  having  recourse 
to  their  power*  of  swimming.  We  may  thus  discern  the  gra- 
dual succession  by  which  the  characters  peculiar  to  the 
order  descend  from  the  t}'pical  groups  that  swim  and  dive 
well  and  fmiucntly,  but  make  little  use  of  their  wings  for 
flight,  to  the  present  group*,  which  are  accustomed  to  liy 
much,  but  seldom  employ  their  power*  of  swimiuing,  anil 
never  dive.  The  family  of  Laridw  may  thus  be  observed 
to  stand  at  tho  very  extremity  of  the  order,  and  it  assumes, 

' as  1 have  already  observed,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
I extreme  groups,  much  of  the  habits  of  tho  land  binl*.  A 
portion  of  tlve  group  before  us,  the  Petrels,  seem  even  to 
employ  their  foot  in  their  own  element  as  if  on  land,  walk- 
ing as  it  were,  on  tho  surface  of  tho  waters.  We  have  thus 
arrived  at  tho  termination  of  the  last  faroilv  of  thu  order, 
and  have  to  look  for  its  connexion  with  the  first.  This 
link  is  imroodialely  supplied  by  the  before-mentioned  genus 
Pachyptila,  in  which  the  bill,  brood  and  depressed  at  thu 
base,  assumes  the  character  of  that  of  ihu  Anatidte.  There 
is  indeed  a considerable  approximation  and  interchange  of 
character  between  the  two  groups.  The  bill  of  some  sncH-ies 
of  Anter  may  be  observed  to  become  gradually  le»*  uruad 
and  more  compressed,  so  os  to  bring  them  closely  to  thu 
Petrels;  while  again  the  wob  that  connects  their  toe*  is 
equally  curtailed  in  extent,  until  in  one  species,  the  Semi- 
palmated  Goose  of  Dr.  Latham,  figured  in  the  supplement 
to  his  ' Synopsis' ve  may  observe  no  greater  web  than  may 
be  seen  among  many  of  the  Stenue.  On  tbc  other  hand, 
the  same  membrane  is  so  extended  in  some  of  tho  Petrels, 
os  to  equal  the  most  dilated  web  observable  among  thu 
Anatet.  We  may  also  add  that  the  divisions  of  tho  Fivcel- 
/art<r,  as  they  approach  the  Anatida,  become  gradually 
more  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  thus  adopt  a character 
common  to  a great  portion  of  the  latter  family.  Here  ilien 
in  the  fifth  and  last  order  of  bird*  we  perceive  the  families  of 
which  it  is  composed  following  each  other  in  a regular  series 
of  affinities,  which  returns  into  itself  with  a continuity  simi 
lar  to  that  which  has  been  caually  apparent  in  every  other 
great  department  of  tho  c4ass.' 

M.  Latrcillo  places  the  Gulls,  Puffins.  Pelecancndet,  Pe- 
trels, Albatrosses,  Terns,  Noddies,  Pachypttla,  and  Rhyn- 
chffpt  'xTs  his  third  ftkXaily  (Longipennes),  of  nis  seventh  order 
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belonging,  with  the  Echattiert  {Qraitator^f), 
to  his  second  section.  Aquatic  Birdt. 

The  Hhnce  of  Musignano,  in  his  'TsbeHa  Analitiea  de' 
Ooneri'  {Sperchio  Com/xira/too),  makes  the  Longipenncs 
the  first  family  of  his  older  An**ret.  He  divides  the  family 
into  two  sections:  ).  ‘Narici  senza  margine  rilevalo/ con- 
sisting of  the  genera  Rhynchr/pt,  Sterna,  Lurui,  and  Lettrit. 
2.  * Narici  tubulose/  containing  tbe  genera  Procellaria  and 
Diomedea. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  ‘Projel,*  makes  the  Palmipedes  {Sata- 
tores)  his  eighth  order,  being  lht»  third  of  his  second  section. 
AqiMtic  Hinls.  In  the  Table  M*Hhodiaue,  at  the  end  of  his 
' Manuel,’  his  fourth  family  of  Palmipew:a  is  named  Laridfr, 
and  consists  of  the  genera  Sterna,  Hhynchopt,  Lotus,  SteV' 
coTxxnwt,  Diomeden,  Haladronux,  Prfjcellaria,  Parhyptila, 
/'ujffoMt,  and  Thalassidroma.  The  family  is  arranged  hy 
M lesson  between  the  Pelecanidoi  and  the  Anatida,  which 
form  his  last  family. 

Mr.  Ryiun,  in  his  * Catalogue  of  British  Birds,'  enumerates 
the  following  genera  and  subgunera  as  constituting  the 
family  of  Longi^^naia:  Genus  Procelhtria,  Linn.;  sub- 

Senera  Puffinus,  Roy ; h'ulmarus,  Stephens ; Thalussi- 
roma,  Leach.  Genus  Lettris,  Temm. ; Genus  Lartts, 
Linn.;  subgenera  Rissa,  Leach  ; Laruz, Stephens  ; Chroi- 
eocephalus,  Eyton ; Xema,  Leach ; Sterna,  Linn. ; and 
Anout,  Leach. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  refers  to  Hr.  Vigors’s  arrangement 
abo^'o  noticed,  speaks  of  the  Laridee  as  constituting  a much 
more  numerous  family  than  eitherof  the  three.  Ctilymhid^, 
Alcidee  (Alcadm),  or  Pelicamd<g  (Pelecanidaa)  previously 
adverted  to  by  him.  The  structure  of  the  Laridet,  too,  he 
considers  to  be  more  perfect  in  a general  sense,  although 
inferior  in  that  particular  construction  which  constitutes 
th(i  perfection  of  the  order,  namely,  the  power  of  swimming 
and  diving.  The  wings,  he  remarks,  are  very  long ; and 
the  feet,  although  webbed,  enable  these  birds  to  walk 
about  with  perfect  ease  on  the  shore  in  search  of  food ; the 
hind  toe  is  very  small,  sometimes  wanting ; but  the  legs 
are  nearly  as  long  as  in  some  of  the  wading  birds,  of  which 
he  considers  them  to  be  the  representatives:  the  bill  he 
notices  as  being  slender,  much  compressed,  and  as  gradually 
but  not  abruptly  bent.  After  referring  to  their  gregarious 
and  omnivorous  lubits,  their  tolerable  facility  of  swimming, 
their  inability  to  dive,  and  their  ^at  power  of  flight,  Mr. 
Swainson  notices  the  genera  in  the  following  order,  and  ex- 
presses his  views  in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘The  terns,  or  sea'swallows  (Sterna),  constitute  the  Ussi- 
rostral  type ; they  have  remarkably  long  wings  and  slender 
bills;  the  tail  is  forked;  and  the  plumage  generally  is  of 
a delicate  pearl  white,  with  more  or  less  black  uiwn  the 
head:  the  species  are  numerous,  and  occur  in  botu  hemi- 
spheres. Tlio  extraordinary  genus  Rhynch(ti>»,  or  Skimmer, 
although  possessing  much  of  the  general  habits  of  the  terns, 
is  eminently  distinguished  by  the  singular  form  of  its  bill, 
the  upper  mandible  of  which  is  considerably  shorter  than 
the  under,  and  appears  os  if  one-third  of  tlie  length  had 
been  broken  off:  three  species  have  been  described,  to 
which  wc  add  a fourth:  they  skim  over  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  with  great  swiftness,  and  scoop  up  small  marine  in 
sects  ami  other  animals.  The  true  or  typical  gulls  (/.ari^jr) 
are  a numerous  race,  dispersed  in  every  clime,  and  so  closely 
rcsombling  each  other  in  plumage,  that  manyof  the  species  ' 
are  even  now  but  iiu]>erfectly  understood ; they  bear  a close 
resemblance  m general  appearance  to  the  terns,  but  the 
bill  is  stronger,  and  the  upi>er  mandible  much  more  curved 
towards  the  end  : many  are  of  lorge  size ; and  all  are  vora- 
cious devourers  of  fish,  and  of  every  marine  animal,  dead 
or  alive,  which  is  cost  upon  the  shore:  they  particularly 
abound  in  nc^lberu  latitudes,  but  seem  to  range  over  the 
whole  world  of  waters.  The  parasitic  gulls  {Lestrit)  arc  the 
raptorial  representatives,  and  arc  almost  conOned  to  cold 
regions;  they  ore  known  by  their  blrongcr  conformation, 
their  diflerent  shaped  bill,  and  the  rough  scales  upon  their 
feet : these  birds,  like  tbe  frigate  cormorants,  derive  Ihcir 
chief  supply  of  food  by  rubbing  their  more  feeble  congeners ; 
they  pursue  the  largest  gulls,  and  nuke  them  disgorge  or 
relinquish  their  hard-earned  game.  The  black-toed  and 
the  arctic  gulls  belong  to  this  group,  and  both  are  occasion- 
ally seen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Britain.  Thu  genus 
/hom('dia(Diomodca)includes  thu  well-known  ami  gigantic 
albalrosse-i,  the  most  powerful  and  bulky  of  tlie  whole 
family;  they  are  oceanic  birds,  living  almost  con^stantly 
out  at  sea,  but  are  more  particularly  abundant  in  the  Ba-  * 


cifio  Ocean:  we  have  no  examples  in  Britain,  or  indeed  in 
Europe  : the  extent  of  their  outspread  wings  is  enormous  : 
yet  their  flight,  except  in  stormy  weather,  is  by  no  means 
lofty:  like  all  the  rapacious  birds  of  the  ocean,  they  are 
most  voracious,  and  their  flesh  is  rank  and  repulsive.  The 
genus  Haladroma  comprises  such  of  the  albatrosses  as  have 
the  bill  more  resembling  that  of  the  petrels,  while  they 
agree  with  the  former  in  beitig  destitute  of  a hind  toe  ; but 
only  one  or  two  species  have  as  yet  been  clearly  a.‘'Cerlainod. 
The  true  petrels  {Procellaria)  have  the  lower  mandible 
truncated:  we  have  a native  example  of  this  genus  in  the 
fulmar  (B.  gfrtci'fl/tr),  but  nearly  all  the  rest  inhabit  the 
antarctic  regions  ; they  arc  continually  out  at  sea,  even  in 
the  most  violent  storms : Cuvier  mentions  that  their  French 
name  of  Petit  Pierre  is  derived  from  their  habits  of  walking 
on  the  water  by  the  help  of  iheir  wings.*  The  shear  water 
petrel  and  some  others  have  been  sepuniti'd  under  the 
very  objectionable  name  of  Puffinus,  from  the  different  con- 
struction of  their  nostrils  and  of  the  lower  mandible : there 
is  one  species,  the  English  puflin  {P.  Anglorum,  Tem.), 
which  ap|K*ars  to  be  cimflnetl  to  the  northern  coa.sts  of  Scot- 
i land.  Tne  genus  Thul-ustdruma.  Vig.,  differs  from  the 
' other  petrels,  by  having  the  legs  longer  and  the  bill  some- 
: what  shorter:  it  iscumposed  of  those  small  birds  well  known 
to  sailors  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Mother  Cary's  chickens. 
Wc  may  here  also  mention  the  subgenus  Packyptila,  as 
being  that  form  which,  of  all  this  family,  shows  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Anatidre,  with  which  we  commenced  the 
circle:  the  hill  retains  the  general  form  of  the  petrels,  but 
the  base  is  cuntiiderably  diluted,  and  its  inner  margins  ore 
found  to  be  furnished  with  tcelh-liko  lamina*.  The  most 
aberrant  type  of  the  Landte  apjiuars  to  be  the  genus  Drf>- 
mas  of  Paykull,  a long-legged  bird  analogous  to  the  llarain- 
gos : this  we  have  never  yet  seen,  hut  Temminck  and  others 
consider  it  has  an  affinity  with  the  terns.  The  circle  oftho 
Laridet,  no  less  than  that  of  tlie  natatorial  order,  has  now 
been  traced,  and  wc  can  only  regret  that  our  limited  space 
prevents  us  from  laying  before  the  reader  wmc  of  the  very 
many  analc^ies  by  which  this  arrangement  U conflnncd.’ 

In  the  ‘Synopsis*  at  the  end  of  the  same  volume,  >fr. 
Swainson  makes  the  tiulls  a subfamily  under  the  name  of 
Laridtr,  with  this  definition : ‘ Feet  lengthened,  formed  both 
for  walking  and  swimming:'  the  subfamily  consists  of  the 
following  genera  and  subgcnera:  Sterna.  Terns,  including 
S(cmo,Linn. ; Thahissites,  Sw. ; Linn. ; Rhyn- 

chops,  Linn.:  and  (iavia,  Briss«m ; Larns,  Linn.,  Gull; 
Lestris,  111.,  Jager : Diomedea,  Linn.,  BWrf’/jr;  including 
Procellaria,  Diomedea,  Linn.,  Albatross;  Ilalaelroma,  III. ; 
Thalassidroma,  Vig. • Pachyptila,  III.;  and  Dramas,  Pay- 
kull. 

Having  given  a genenu  sketch  of  the  views  ofauthors  rc- 
S]>ecting  this  e.xtensivo  familv,  we  shall  here  confine  our 
selves  to  the  Gulls  only,  including  in  that  term  the  genera 
Xema,  of  Leach  ; Dirus,  of  Linnmus  ; and  Lestris,  of  Tcin* 
minck.  Tlie  utlver  groups  will  be  noticed  under  their  re- 
spective titles  as  far  as  our  space  will  permit. 

Xema.  (Leach  ) 

Generic  CArtrac(*»r. — Bill  short,  slcndcs,  straight,  late- 
rally compressed,  its  tip  bent  down ; the  lower  mandible 
somewhat  angulatcd  beneath.  Nostrils  verv'  slender,  linear. 
Lees  slender.  Ttbitc  naked  on  the  lower  part.  7ai/ 
forked.  (Gould.)  lycngth  about  I t inche.^. 

Example,  Xema  ridibunJus.^—Larus  ruiibundus,  Linn. 

Description  {Summer  fdtnnage). — Bill  naked,  skin  round 
the  eye,  legs  and  feet,  lively  red;  head  and  throat  deep 
brown,  between  chocolate-colour  and  black  ; shoulders  and 
back  grey;  outer  edges  of  the  uuills  (with  the  exception  of 
that  of  tfie  first,  which  is  black)  white,  extremities  of  all 
but  the  first  black,  slishlly  tipped  with  white;  rump,  tail, 
and  under  surface  white. 

jrinter  phimage  like  summer  plumage,  saving  the  head, 
which  is  gradually  changed  from  the  deep  colour  above- 
mentioned  to  pure  white,  hy  a proce.<«8  which  Mr.  Varrell 
has  proved  to  be  different  from  moulting.  {Trans,  Zool. 
Soc..  vol.  i..  p.  13.) 

Voung  qf  the  IVor.— Colour  of  bill  ami  tarsi  more  ob- 
scure; top  of  the  head  and  enr-coverts  mottled  with  brown, 
wliich  is  also  the  colour  of  the  back  and  shoulders,  ouch 

• CuTif^'ii  «ronl»,  In  (^arnkinc  of  Iho  urn***  of  bird*.  «re : ' OJui  A» 
itvl  I r^  Pirn#)  trut  ricot  Se  rhabiturie  da  (u archer  itir  I'eiiu,  t-n  •'aldaiu  Oe 

4 rti«noa. 
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feather  haring  a lighter  margin ; tail  broadly  e«lRed  with 
blank.  (Gould.) 

This  bird  is  the  Mfwtte  rieme  ou  <1  mpuchon  brun  of  the 
French ; G<xbbiant>  cinerizio  cot  rnstro  e colli  picdi  rotti, 
(jttimnne,  and  CortJO  buinco  of  the  Italians;  Laughing 
Gull,  Petrit  or  Blackcap,  Sea  Croir  and  3/ire  Crmc  of  the 
Modern  Britinh;  Fr  tpiTan  benddu  of  the  Antienl  British. 

The  old  birds  in  their  complete  winter  plumage  are, 
Larui  eincrariui,  Gmel.;  Larus  procelhtxt*,  BecUat; 
petite  moHet^e  cendrce,  Briss. ; Die  alte  Lachmeve  im 
tcinier  Kleuie,  Leislcr,  &c. ; Kleive  Zee-meruw,  Sepp. ; 
Gahbiano  Cenerino,  and  Gcdibiann  Morelia,  * Slor.  degl. 
Ucc. and  Red-legged  Gull  of  I^tham.  i 

In  the  summer  or  nuptial  plumage  the  bird  is  Lartit'' 
ritlibwului,  Linn.,  Gmel. ; Mouetle  rieuee  d paitee  rouget, 
Briss. ; La  Mouette  rieujte.  Buff. ; Schwarzkopfige  Mere, 
Berhst.,  &c. ; Bruiukop  Meeuw,Sv'^'^.\  Gabbiano  Moretta, 

‘ Slor.  degl.  Ucc. and  BUtek-headed  Gull  of  Latham. 

The  young  of  the  year  aru  Sterna  obscura.  Brown  Tern, 
and  Brotm  Gull  of  latham. 

llie  young  in  their  moult  and  in  winter  arc,  Larus  ery- 
thropus,  Gmel.;  La  petite  Mouette  Briss.;  Tjirue 

ranesci'iui,  Bechst.;  Reii-lcggedGull.vexm.  *Arct.  Zool.;’ 
Brown-headed  Gull  and  Rcd-lesged  Gull  variety,  Latham. 
(Tcmm.) 

hhod.  Habits,  Reprodurtion. — The  food  of  this  species 
consists  nrinci|tally  of  injects,  worms  spawn  and  fry,  and 
small  Ashes.  In  habits  it  resembles  gcnenrflv  the  other 
Gulls  but  it  walks  better.  The  nest,  contrary  to  the  nidi* 
fication  of  the  other  Gulls,  which  generally  form  their  nests 
on  the  ledges  of  rocks  near  the  sco,  is  placed,  os  ia  the  case 
with  other  Xcmic,  in  low  situations  such  as  meadows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  or  icstuarics  amono:  the 
herbage  on  the  ground.  The  eggs,  which  vary  much,  are 
generally  of  a deepish  olive,  sprinkled  with  largo  brown 
and  blackish  spots. 

£or(iO(r>a.— Rivers,  salt  lakes,  and  fresh  waters;  in  winter 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  sea ; a bird  of  passage  in  Ger- 
many and  France ; very  abundant  in  Holland  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  (Tcmminck.)  Mr.  Selby  says  that  in  Britain 
they  arc  very  regular  in  their  migratory  movements  (for 
such  tlieir  departure  to  and  from  the  sea-coast  may  pro* 
pcrly  be  termed),  and  that  their  return  in  spring  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  calculated  upon  almost  to  a day. 

Ua/ity  to  .Vci/i.— Selby  speaks  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird 
os  being  well  Ilavoured,  free  from  fishy  taste,  and,  when 
boiled  hard,  as  not  ca.sily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
Lapwing,  for  which  they  arc  somctiincs  substituted.  The 
young,  he  add-s  arc  aUo  eaten,  although  not  held  in  such 
high  estimation  ns  they  formerly  were,  wlten  great  num* 
hers  were  annually  taken  ond  fattened  for  the  table,  and 
when  the  Gallery  (or  summer  resort  of  the  tpetdes)  pro- 
duced a rovenuo  of  from  5l)f.  to  80/.  to  the  proprietor. 
These  arc  the  See-gxdles  of  the  antient  great  festivals.  In 
the  Household  Kook  of  tho  fifth  carl  of  Northumberland, 
begun  in  1512.  these  See-guUes  are  among  (be  delicacies 
for  the  principal  feasts  or  hts  lonlship’s  own  meet,  and  they 
are  charged  at  one  penny  or  three  halfpence  each. 

In  Willughby’s  time  tho  price  was  higher.  He  men- 
tions a colony  of  these  birds  * which  yearly  build  and  breed 


kfini  tUiboadus  la  >ummfr  plnnii>KP,  wxl  jwin|  «f  Ibe  pear.— OouU). 


at  Norhury  in  StafTordahire,  in  an  island  in  tho  midrBo  o 
a great  pool,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Skrimshew,  distant  at 
least  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  About  the  banning  of 
March  hither  they  come;  about  the  end  of  April  ^ey 
buMd.  They  lay  three,  four,  or  five  eggs,  of  a dirty  green 
colour  spotted  with  dark  brown,  two  inches  long,  of  an 
ounce  and  half  weight,  Uunter  at  one  end.  The  first  down 
of  the  young  is  ash-coloured  and  spotted  with  black  ; the 
first  feathers  on  the  back  after  they  arc  fledged  arc  black. 
When  the  young  are  almost  come  to  their  fhll  growth  those 
entrusted  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  drive  them  from  off  the 
island  through  the  pool  into  nets  set  on  the  banks  to  take 
them.  When  they  have  taken  them  they  feed  them  with 
the  entrails  of  beasts,  and  when  they  are  fat  sell  (hem  for 
four  pence  nr  five  pence  a-piece.  They  yearly  take  about 
a thousand  two  hundred  young  ones;  whence  may  be  cotn- 
piitc<l  what  profit  the  lord  makes  of  them.  About  the  end 
of  July  they  all  fly  away  and  leave  the  island.’ 

Dr.  Plutt,  in  his  * Staffordshire,*  adds  to  the  history  of 
the  birds  that  bred  in  Pewit  Pool,  in  the  parish  abovemcn- 
tiuned,  that  they  would  breed  on  no  other  land  than  that  of 
the  pronrietor  of  that  place,  and  that  on  tho  death  of  the 
owner  they  deserted  the  pool  for  three  years,  but  only  re- 
tired to  another  estate  belonging  to  the  next  heir.  Tim 
Doctor  was  fond  of  the  marvellous. 

Lotus. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  of  mean  length,  strong:,  straight, 
culiratud,  the  upper  mandible  having  the  tip  incurved ; 
symphysis  of  the  upper  mandible  strongly  angulated,  and 
aacending  from  thence  to  the  point  Hostrils  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  bill,  lateral,  oblong,  narrow,  and  pervious. 
Tongue  pointed,  with  (he  extreme  tip  cloven.  Wings  long, 
acuminated.  Tail  even,  or  alightly  forked.  Legs  placed 
near  the  centre  of  the  body,  of  mean  length  and  strength, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  tibiee  naked.  Feet  of  four  toes, 
three  before  and  one  behind;  tho  three  in  front  united  by 
a membrane  ; the  bind  one  short  and  free.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Ixtrus  marinus,  Linn.  {Gocland  Soir  Man- 
isau  of  the  French;  Great  Black-backed  Gull;*  Gu-ylan 
rudd  a gytm  (Wagel)  of  the  Antient  British). 

Perfect  Winter  Plumage  of  Old  Birds. — Summit  of  tlm 
heed,  region  of  the  eyes,  occiput  and  nape  white ; but  all 
the  feathers  marked  on  their  middle  with  a longitudinal 
stripe  of  bright  brown;  front,  throat,  neck,  all  tho  lower 
parts,  back  and  tail,  pure  white;  lop  of  the  back,  sca- 
pulars, and  the  whole  wing  of  a deep  black,  shadc<l  with 
bluish;  quills  towards  the  end  of  a acep  black,  ull  termi- 
nated with  a larac  white  space;  secondary  quills  and  sca- 
pulars terminated  with  white;  bill  whitish  yellow*,  angle  of 
the  lower  maiidiblo  bright  red;  naked  border  round  the 
eyes  red ; iris  brilliant  yellow  marbled  with  brown ; feet 
duly  white.  Length  twenty-six  or  twenty-seten  inches; 
femah’s  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  inches.  (Teraminck.) 
Willughby’s  specimen  measured,  'from  tip  to  tip  of  tho 
w’in«  distenderl,’  sixty-seven  inches. 

M.  Temroinck  obser\*es  (1820)  that  in  this  state  the  spe- 
cies had  never  been  described.  \Villughby  and  Mont^u 
however  had  each  described  one  (the  latter  author  in  his 
Dictionary  (1802))  almost  in  the  perfect  state,  and  it  is  now 
beautifullv  figured  in  Mr.  Gould’s  great  work  on  ' Tho 
Birds  of  Europe.' 

Summer  orHuptial  Plumage  Old  Birds. — Summit  of 

the  head,  region  of  the  eyes,  occiput  and  nape  pure  white 
without  any  brown  ; nak^  border  round  the  eyes  orange ; 
rest  of  the  pIurooM  as  in  winter.  In  this  stale  it  is  Larus 
marinus,  Linn. ; Le  Cbeland  Noir  Mantcau,  Buff. ; Mantel 
Mere,  Bechst. ; Black-backed  Gull,  Latham,  &c.  (Tcmm.) 

Young  of  the  year,  and  those  one  year  old. — At  this 
period  the  bird  is  Larus  netvius,  Linn. ; Larus  marinus 
junior,  h&lh.;  Le  Gocland  variS  ou  grisard.  Buff.;  and 
Wage}  Gull,  Lath.  (Temm.) 

The  y^oung  of  the  year  have  the  head  and  the  front  of 
the  neck  greyish-white  covered  with  numerous  brown  spots, 
which  are  lan^t  on  the  nock;  the  feathers  of  ibe  upper 
parts  are  blockish  brown  in  tho  middle,  all  bordered  and 
terminated  with  reddUh  white,  which  colour  forms  trans- 
I verse  bands  on  the  coverts  of  the  wings ; lower  parts  of  a 
, dirty  grey,  striped  with  largo  zigzags  and  brown  spots ; 
feathers  of  the  middle  of  the  tail  more  black  than  white,  the 
lateral  ones  black  towards  the  end,  and  all  bordered  and 
terminated  with  whitish;  quills  blackish,  a little  white  on 

* It  b tbc  Orsof  Black  ttad  rfkHa  Omit  at  WUlozhby : the  provtaeUl  bum  b 
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Ihe  point ; bill  deep  black ; irU  tfnd  naked  circle  brown  , 
feet  livid  brown. 

/Ac  Jirtt  year  to  the  age  of  Uco  ytart. — All  theee 
coloure  chanse  no  otherwise  than  that  the  blackish  brown 
and  yellow  or  the  middle  of  the  feathers  occupy  sradually 
less  exient,  giving  place  to  pure  while,  which  then  sur- 
rounds all  the  feathers  ; the  white  begins  to  predominate 
over  the  grey  in  the  lower  parts,  which  have  gradually  less 
of  the  brown  spots;  the  head  becomes  pure  white,  and  the* 
point  and  ba.««  of  the  bill  assume  a livid  tint 

At  two  years,  on  the  autumnal  moult,  the  mantle  is  de- 
fined ; it  is  then  blackish,  varied  with  irregular  brown  and 
grey  spots ; the  white  becomes  pure  and  only  iprinkle<l 
with  a few  spots ; the  tail  is  pervaded  with  black  murblings 
of  varied  forms;  and  the  bill  assumes  the  red  spot  witli 
black  in  titc  middle.*  the  rest  of  that  organ  being  livid 
wliite  speckled  with  black. 

At  the  third  autumnal  moult  the  plumage  is  perfect 

The  young  vary  accidentally  \a.  having  all  the  plumage 
greyish-white,  with  deeper  spots  and  spots  very  feebly  indi- 
cated; the  quills  whitish.  Sick  individuals  put  on  these 
appearances,  as  well  on  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are 
kept  in  captivity.  (Temminck.) 

LocttIities.-^\ ory  abundant  in  the  Orcadcs and  Hebrides  , 
common  in  its  double  passage  on  the  coasts  of  Holland. 
France,  and  England;  lives  in  the  north;  never  or  very 
accidentally  found  in  the  interior,  or  on  fresh  waters  ; rather 
rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Temminck.)  Common  in 
many  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  does  not  appear  to 
extend,  at  least  in  any  considerable  numbers,  to  very  Ihgli 
latitudes,  as  Captain  Sabine,  in  his  ‘Memoir  of  Greenland 
Birds’  Slates  that  it  was  only  once  seen  in  BalHu's  Bay,  and 
Dr.  Richardson  never  mentions  it.  Met  with,  but  by  no 
means  plentifully,  upon  must  of  our  coasts,  usually  olunc  or 
in  pairs,  and  rarely  in  a (lock  of  more  than  eight  or  ten 
together.  (Selby.)  America  (near  Pbilodelphia),  not  ver} 
rare.  (C.  L.  Bonaparte.)  United  Slates.  (Audubon.) 


L»mi  manDos.  (GttM  DUek-bftelMd  OuU,  adult,  la  slater  fdtimacp.) 

Fhod,  Habits,  Reproduction. — Fish,  living  or  dead,  fry, 
carrion,  &c.,  form  the  food  of  this  species,  according  to 
Temminck,  who  adds,  that  it  rarely  feeds  alsoon  bivalve  shell  • 
fish.  *It  is,’  savs  Selby,  ‘of  very  voracious  appetite,  and 
preys  upon  all  kinds  of  animal  substance  that  may  happen 
to  cast  on  shore.  It  also  keeps  a close  watch  upon  the 
lesser  gulls,  whom  it  drives  from  any  food  they  may  have 
discovered,  appropriating  the  whole  to  itself.’  Montagu 
notices  the  damage  it  docs  to  fishermen  by  severing  and 
devouring  the  largest  fish  from  their  hooks,  if  loft  dry  by 
the  ebbing  of  ibo  tide.  Flight  slow,  but  buoyant.  Cry 
strong  and  hoarse,  to  be  heard  from  a great  distance  when  the 
bird  is  on  wine,  and  most  frequent  in  the  spring  ond  breed- 
ing season.  Very  wary;  keeping  by  the  sliorcs  of  the  sea, 
which  it  only  quits  accidentally.  Nest  on  the  rocks,  Tem- 
minck says,  in  the  regions  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  (Quicrc 
tamen ; and  note,  Captain  James  Ross  (‘Last  Expedition 
of  Sir  John  Ross ')  noes  not  mention  iL)  Rggs  tlrrcc  or 
four,  very  deep  olive  green,  wdth  great  and  small  blackish- 
hrowQ  spots  (Temminck).  Like  those  of  the  Herring  and 
Lester  Black-bached  (lulls  in  colour  and  markings,  but 

* The  ioiinid-jal  d*«7ilic<l  hy  Williivlibya*  TAr  OreoT  BIseA  fiM4 //'Atfr  (is;; 
• njrevi  BKinave  and  h'-c  inh^toT'*  iKi<ir«»l,  •rem*  lo  have  iti 

tkii  »U|(C  at fiutna|e,  or  raUiar  more  earietl  W'lUuzhby  took  ’ a pbiM  eaUre' 
aut  ofiu  stuvuieb.  lie  abomealiop*  another  (whkii  Im-  tuppuaea  waaa  youoc 
Mia)  with  the  beat]  aU'l  n«^  (wti  eolouTcd  of  black  aatl  white,  and  the'  back 
UMlwinB>i  f«ler. 


are  larger.  (Selby.)  ‘Dio  author  last  quoted  says  tbit  it« 
breeding  stations  in  Britain  are  the  Steep-holmes  and 
Lundy  Islands  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Soulukerry  in  the 
Orkneys,  the  Bass  Island  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  one  or 
two  other  stations  upon  the  Scottish  coast.  Mr.  Gould  says 
that  it  also  breeds  in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  making  a nest  on  the  ground  of  reeds,  rushes, 
and  Hag-leaves. 

I.«stris.  (Catarractes,  Ray?  Catarracta,  Aldrov. ?) 

(Seneric  Character. ~~Bill  moderate,  bard,  strong,  cylindn- 
cal,  ven'  compressed,  hooked  at  the  point,  the  upper  mandible 
covcrcif  with  u cere,  Ihe  under  mandible  with  an  angle  on 
the  inferior  edge.  HoHrils  approaching  the  point  of  the 
bill,  diagonal,  narrow,  closed  on  thei^  posterior  port,  and 
pervious.  Tarsi  lung,  naked  abovu  the  knee.  Feet  having 
three  lues  before,  entirely  palmated  ; hind  tt>e  very  small ; 
nails  large  and  hooked.  Toil  slightly  rounded,  two  middle 
feathers  elongated.  fVings,  first  quillfeather  longest. 
(Gould.) 

Example,  Lestrisparasiticus. 

Old  of  both  Sexes  in  Perfect  Plumage. — Front  whitish  j 
on  the  summit  of  the  head  a sort  of  hood  of  blackish- 
brown,  terminating  at  the  occiput ; throat,  region  below  tbc 
eyes,  nil  the  neck,  the  breast,  the  belly  and  abdomen,  pure 
white;  on  the  Hanks  some  ash-coloured  undulations ; lower 
coverts  of  the  tail,  back,  wings,  and  caudal  feathers,  uni- 
form very  deep  ashy-brown,  graduating  into  blackish  on 
the  end  of  the  quills  and  tail-fcalbcrs;  the  two  lortg  tail- 
feathers  terminated  in  a louse  point  (cn  pointc  trds-effil6e) ; 
base  of  tbc  bill  bluish,  point  black;  iris  brown;  feet  deep 
black.  I,eiigth  14  or  inches;  the  long  feathers  exceed 
from  3 to  6 or  6 inches.  (Temm.) 

In  this  statu  M.  Temminck  considers  it  to  be  Zaru# parti- 
siticus,  Linn.,  Gind. ; Cataracta  jmrasitica.  Rets  ; Stereo- 
rarius  hagicaudut.  Bliss.,  Le  Labbe  d longue  queue. 
Buff. ; Stercoraria  di  coda  longa,  ‘ Stor.  degl.  Ucc. Die 
Pitlmoire,  I.cpcchiii ; .S(rim/mcre,  Beebst,;  Arctic  Bird, 
Edwards  ; Arctic  (lull,  Latham. 

Middle  Age. — All  the  up|>cr  parts  spotless  osby-brown ; 
lower  parts  a ^hade  brighter,  equally  spotless ; interior  ba^ 
of  the  quills  and  the  upper  part  only  or  the  caudal  feathers 
pure  While,  the  rest  blackish-brown  ; the  two  long  feathers 
gradually  diminishing  towards  Ihe  end,  which  is  terminated 
in  a very  loose  point;  bill  and  feel  as  in  individuals  with 
perfect  plumage. 

In  this  stale  the  bird  is  Larus  crepidatus  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  M.  Temroinck’s  'Manuel;'  f,e  S/cr«or<«re of  Btls- 
son;  Le  Labbe  ou  le  Sterroraire  of  BufTon,  especially  IM. 
Enl.  091,  and  more  especially  Kdw.,  t.  149.  (Tcmm.) 

Voung  of  the  Year  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  A>«/. 
Top  of  the  head  deep  grey;  sides  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  bright  sprinkled  with  brown  longitudinal  spots  ; 
a black  spot  before  the  eyes;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  back, 
scapulars,  small  and  great  coverts  of  the  wings,  umber-brown, 
each  feather  being  bordered  with  yellowish-brow  n,  and  often 
with  reddish:  lower )iarts  irregularly  variegated  with  dcc-p 
brown  and  yellowish-brown  on  a whitisli  ground;  abdomen 
and  tail-coverts  striped  iransveraely ; quill  and  tail  feathers 
blackish,  white  at  their  base  and  internal  barbs,  all  termi- 
nated w ith  white  ; tail  rounded  only  ; base  of  the  bill  yel- 
lowish-green, black  towards  the  jioint;  tarsi  bluish-ash; 
base  of  the  toes  and  membranes  while,  the  rest  black ; 
posterior  nail  often  white.  (Temm.) 

In  this  state  M.  Temminck  considers  the  bird  to  bo  J/mtt 
crepidatus,  Gmehn ; Catarracta  (Catharacta)  Cepphus. 
Brunnich;  Le  Labl^  ou  Slercoraire  of  authors;  Labbe  <1 
courte  queue,  Cuv. ; and  Black-toed  Gull*  of  Latham  and 
Pennant. 

Mr.  Gould,  whose  figure  wo  have  copied,  says  that  he 
believ'cs  the  bird  in  question  tobethe  truecarorifrcusof  Lin- 
nicus,  Buffbn,  and  Temminck  ; and  altnougli  Mr.  Gould 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  species  undergoes  variations  m 
plumage  similar  to  those  of  Lestris  Bichardsonii,  he  is  by 
no  means  able,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  stale  this  to  bo 
the  case,  as  in  nil  the  specimens  which  he  had  opportunities 
of  examining  the  marking.s  were  clear  and  decided,  the 
birds  exhibiting  a well-dcfine<l.  dark-coloured  cap  on  the 
head,  light  under  part\  and  very  long  middle  tail-feathers. 

Locadilies. — Shores  of  the  B^tic,  Norway,  and  Swedeu; 
spreads  itself  habitually  in  the  interior  on  lakes  and  rivers; 
of  periodical  or  accidental  passage  in  (Jerman>%  Holland, 

* Yr  Wytu  yifsfti  of  Um  Botirat  BihUh. 
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France,  and  Switzerland,  where  the  young  onl\’  ordinarily 
are  been:  the  old  rarely  wander.  (Temminck.)  *Jii  its 
young  stale,  as,^he  Blaek*toe«l  Gull  (Lur/u  rre^rV/u/uv)  of 
authiM's,  this  species,’  writes  Mr.  Selby. ' is  not  of  untrequent 
vrcuiruiice,  during  the  autuiunal  raonihs,  upon  the  north- 
ern coast  of  England,  to  which  il  is  attracted  by  the  Gulls 
that  follow  the  shoals  of  herring  on  their  appruacli  to  the 
shallows  fur  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn.  Like 
the  other  Skuas.it  obtains  the  greater  part  of  its  subsist- 
ence by  continual  warfare  on  the  above-mentioned  birds, 
vimirously  pursuing  and  harassing  them  till  they  are  cum- 
^wileil  to  disgorge  the  food  pieviously  swallowed.  In  this 
occupation  its  dark  plumago  and  rapid  (light  arc  certain  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  spectator:  uiul  there  are  few 
]irubabty  who  have  visited  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  the 
northern  di.>triels  of  Kiigiund  who  have  not  witnessed  and 
admired  the  aerial  evolutions  of  the  Teuzer,  and  the  distress 
of  its  unfortunate  objccUi  of  attack.  It  is  but  very  rarely 
met  with  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Shetland  and  Ork- 
ney lales  in  its  adult  state,  and  only  one  instance  has 
o(x*urred  wiiluu  my  own  observation,  namely,  on  on  excur- 
sion to  the  Fern  Islands  in  the  raonlh  of  May,  when  two  of 
these  birtls  (lew  ahead  of  the  boat  in  a northerly  direction, 
and  which  were  {lerfuctiy  distinguUhable  by  their  length- 
ened and  slender  middle  tail-feutbcrs,  and  the  black  and 
w hitu  of  their  plumage.  I'his  Skua  does  not  appear  to  be 
a perroanent  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British  (lunjinions. 
for  Lo>?,  in  his  FUuna  Orreu/eHm,  describes  it  as  a migra- 
tory bird,  arriiing  tliere  and  in  Shetland  in  May,  and 
departing  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  duties  of  reproduc- 
tion have  been  effected.'  Mr.  Gould  says  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  breeds  among  tho  British 
Isles,  and  adds,  timt  it  is  certainly  of  rare  occurrence.  Its 
natural  hahital,  he  thinks,  is  more  confined  to  the  North, 
namely,  the  sh«ires  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  Norway,  and  the  Po- 
lar regions.  All  our  Arctic  voyagers  mention  it,  down  to 
Captain  James  Ross  inclusive ; and  it  appears  to  be  common 
to  tho  Polar  seas  of  Europe  and  America. 


Food,  HabUt,  TtiftnAucivm. — Tlic  account  given  by  Mr. 
Selby  above  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  principal  source 
wlionce  this  and  other  Juger  GulU  derive  their  subsistence, 
namely,  by  pursuing  and  buffeting  the  peaceable  gulls  and 
compelling  them  to  render  up  tho  produce  of  their  toils. 
But  they  also  feed  on  fish,  insects,  and  worms,  and  Tem- 
minck particularly  mentions  the  JimMiVia,  or  Oceanic  Snail, 
a.s  furming  a part  of  its  sustenance.  In  truth  no  animal 
substances  seem  to  come  amiss  to  it.  Mr.  Richards,  of 
H.M.S.  Hecla,  saw  this  bird  feciling  on  tho  bodies  of  some 
I ouiig  children  whose  graves  of  ice  had  vanished,  on  the  thaw, 
near  Igl'xilik,  on  the  21st  June,  1b23.  Nett. — Tcmramck 
savs  that  it  nestles  not  far  from  the  sea-shore.  Selby,  who 
states  that  it  breeds  upon  several  of  the  Orkney  and  Shot- 
luiul  Isles,  and  that  it  is  gregarious  during  that  period,  in- 
forms us  that  the  situations  selected  arc  the  unfrequented 
heaths  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  that  the  nest  is 
composcil  of  dry  grass  and  mosses.  The  eggs  ore  two,  of  a 
dark  oil-green  with  irregular  blolchifs  of  liver-brown ; and 
Mr.  Selby  adds  (hat  the  bird  at  this  tinio  is  icry  courageous, 
ami,  like  the  Common  Skua,  attacks  every  intruder  by 
]>oU(icing  and  striking  ut  the  head  with  its  bill  and  wings. 
Occasionally  it  endeavours,  according  to  the  <amo  authority, 
to  divert  attention  by  feigning  lameucss  in  tho  same  man- 
ner os  the  partridge  and  the  lapwing.  In  the  appendi.'c  to 

* Cstnrjctvf  pxrxiitk'tu.  Flom. ; ArtUc  Skua,  Sc-lbr- 
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Parry's  Voyage  (1819-20)  tlys  ‘ Arctic  Lestris’  is  slated  to 
l>e  C4|uallv  iibundant  in  the  ii-lauds  of  tliu  Polar  Sea  as  in 
Batrin’s  Bay.  Captain  Edward  Sab.iie.  who  drew  up  the 
account,  stales  that  it  is  fhiquently  met  with  inland,  sc^*kiiig 
its  food  alom;  the  water-courses  which  Oi'cupy  the  bottom 
of  ravinc-i ; differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Pmmrine 
Lettris,  which  is  exclusively  a sea-bird. 

LARISSA.  [Thessaly.] 

LAKES.  The  reailer  will  find,  under  the  article  Fi.in- 
01LLID.&. a summary  of  the  view*  of  ormtlu)Iogi»<s  a-  ' he 
natural  jtosition  of  the  Larkx. 

nie  subfamily  Atnudinfe  is  thus  clmractciir.cd  and  de\e- 
loped  by  Mr,  Swain-.on:— 

Bill  more  lengthened  than  in  any  nf  the  I'rin^iUktte : 
tho  lip  entire  or  oljsoletely  notched.  Te>Htif  {(uilU  consi- 
derably lengthened,  pointed,  and  goiicrally  us  long  us  the 
quilU.  Claws  very  slightly  curved ; the  claw  of  the  outer 
toe  always  shorter  than  that  of  the  inner  toe;  tho  hinder 
claw  considerably  longtbened,  and  either  nearly  simighl  or 
very  slightly  curved. 

Aluuda.  (Linn.) 

.PtV/ cylindrical;  nostrils  cunccaleil.  JVin"s  \oxy  long; 
no  spurious  quill;  the  first,  second,  anil  third quilU longest, 
and  nearly  equal ; tho  rest  considerably  graduated  : (itvs 
of  tho  lesser  quills  cmarginate.  Tail  forked.  Head 
crested.  (Sw.) 

Geographical  Distribution, — Europe  ,and  America. 
(Swainson,  but  seo  bolow.) 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  a-s  tho  (Issirostral  type. 

Example,  Ahtuda  arvensis.  litis  is  the  Alouette  and 
Alouette  ordinaire  and  Ahuette  d*‘s  chamf-i  of  tho  Krcmdi ; 
Lodola,  Lodola  canterina,  Lodola  di  passu,  XiwX  Lodula  di 
mnntagna  of  tho  Italians;  Feld  Lrrelu-  of  the  Geriimns; 

and  rVA«tyti/ofthc  antienl  BniUh;  a\\<\  Skylark 
(provineially  LavrtKk)  of  the  modern  British. 

The  Skylark  is  loo  well  known,  from  its  inexpressibly 
beautiful  song  chanted  forth  far  up  in  the  oir  when  at 
liberty  atid  in  its  natural  state,  to  require  any  description. 

f/wrf.—Insects  and  their  larvm,  with  many  sorts  of  seciU 
ami  gram. 

Nest. — On  the  ground.  Eggs  four  or  five,  greenish 
whitu.  ^poitcil  with  brown. 

Loewities. — All  the  parts  of*  Europe;  also  in  Asia  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  but  not  in  the  south  of  that 
vast  continent  (Tcmm.);  the  whole  of  Europe  within  the 
temperate  zone,  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
(Selby.) 

Calendula.  (Linn.)* 

Generic  Character. — Bill  thick,  much  compressed;  t!io 
culmcn  curved  andconvc.x;  the  commissure  archctl ; the 
tip  of  the  upper  raandiblo  w ide  above  and  indexed.  Wings 
long  or  modulate ; the  first  quill  very  small  and  spurious; 
the  second  nearly  equal  to  the  third  and  fourth ; IcsiiuTqmils 
short,  emarginatu.  Tail  slightly  forked.  Lateral  toes  C4|iiul. 
Africa.  Tito  dcntirostral  type— (A  magnir*>stris,  * O a. 
d’Afr,,’  pi.  193.  (Sw.) 

Subgenura  J/yrn/ru,  Horsf. — Bill  as  in  Cah'ndnla. 
Wings  short,  rounded : greater  quills  hardly  longer  than  tho 
secondaries  and  tcrtials;  tlic  first  <iuill  spurious,  half  llio 
length  of  the  second,  which  is  snorter  than  the  thitd ; 
the'  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  equal,  and  longest. 
Tall  short,  oven.  Legs  long.  M.  Jamztioi,  ‘Linn.  Tr.' 
xiii.  159.  (Sw.) 

BraconifT,  Sw.  (Braclumyx.) — Bill  as  in  Calendula. 
Hinder  claw  very  short.  Wings  and  tarsi  much  lengthened. 
Africa.  (Sw.) 

Agrodroma,  Sw.  (Aiithus  pars,  Auc*.> 

Generic  Character. — Bill  slender,  considerably  com- 
pn.*^>ud ; both  mandibles  of  eauul  length;  tho  tip  of  the 
upt>ur,onc  not  rcllectcd  over  the  lower,  and  with  a small 
neieh,  almost  obsolete.  Wings  long:  the  four  first  quills 
nearly  equal ; the  rest  rapidly  diminishing,  and  euuirgmuie 
at  tlioir  tips;  tcrtials  lengthened,  pointcil,  as  long  as  the 
quills.  Tail  raotlerale,  even.  Legs  pale,  long,  slender. 
Tarsus  longer  titan  tho  middle  toe.  Lateral  toes  eijuai, 
but  the  outer  claw  shorter  than  tho  inner.  Colour 
brown,  lark-hke.  Distribution  universal.  Tho  insessoriul 
I or  pre-eminent  type — Agrudroma  rvfescens,  *Enl..’Ctil, 
if.  1,  <Sw.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  slender,  compressed,  thrush- 
j * Wo  ouiBot  ftnJ  iHw  SfRu«  ia  T.iat»-'t  U<>l  fditUm  uf  tli«  ' ti»;  <u 
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Marronyx.  (Sw.) 

like,  entire;  nostriU  large, ‘naked,  the  aperture  lateral. 
Wings  Bhort;  the  primaries  not  longer  than  the  lertiaU, 
the  four  first  of  «]ual  length ; scoondarics  long,  emarginate. 
Tail  moderate,  even.  Feet  enormous.  Tarsus  and  hinder 
tue  very  long,  and  of  equal  length,  lateral  toes  unequal, 
the  inner  shorUtst.  Afriea.  The  rasorial  typo— 3f. 
cntlis,  * Ois.  d'Afr.,’  pi.  195:  M.  Jlnvif^anUr,  Sw.,  ' Birds  of 
West  Afrir-a.’  {NaturaHsU'  i/6rury,' Ornithology,’  vol.  vii.. 
p.  215.)  (Sw.) 

Certhllaudo.  (Sw.) 

Generic  Charatter. — Bill  slender,  lengthened,  raobe  or  leas 
cur\’ed  ; tioslriU  round,  naked.  Wings  very  long;  the  first 
quill  spurious ; the  llinx;  next  nearly  equal.  Tad  moderate, 
even.  Feet  lengthened  ; the  lateral  toes  e<]ual ; length  of 
the  hinder  idaw  variable,  although  ttpirally  short  ami 
atraiglit.  Africa.  The  tenuirostral  type  — 

/ong-jryM/rfl,  ‘ Oi«.  d’Afr.,’  192;  bifuxciiUa,  Rupp.,  ‘ Atlas,’ 
plalco;  w/rota,  Sw..  ‘ Birds  of  \V.  Africa.'  (vol.  vti-,  p.  213.) 

Such  are  Mr.  Swain>on's  views  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
this  sukgenus.  [FKi.N(ttLi.u>.«.vuI.  x.,  p.  4H3.]  The  genus 
Anthu.1.  Beclist.,  is  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  at  the  end  of 
his  subfamily  MntacUlinte  (W’agtails),  under  his  family 
Sylviadrr  (Warblers). 

Fossil  Larks. 

Dr.  Buckland  figures  a lark  *(/4/nu</<i)r  andf'  among  the 
land  Mamroifers  and  Birds  of  the  third  period  of  the  Terti- 
ary Bones,  in  tho  first  plate  of  tho  illustrations  of  his 
' nndgowatgf  Troatisu.’  He  hud  previously  noticed  the  re- 
mains of  tho  lark  in  Kirkdalo  Cavo.  {Reliquicc  Viluviatur, 
pp.  15.  34.  plaio  xi..  f.  r.  24.  25.) 

LARNICA.  [Cyprus.] 

LA'RRID/K,  a family  irf  Hymcnoptcrous  insects  of  the 
ai’ciiun  Fussores,  distinguished  by  the  labrum  being  either 
entirely  tM*  partially  concealed,  and  the  mandibles  deeply 
notched  on  the  inner  side  near  the  base.  It  contains  the 
following  genera: — I.  Pularut  (Lat.),  in  which  the  an- 
tenna) are  very  short,  and  are  gradually  thicker  towards  the 
apex:  the  eyes  are  closely  approximated  posteriorly,  and 
enclose  the  ocelli:  the  second  cubital  cell  is  petiolatod.  2. 
Tachyiet  ( Panzer),  antenn»  filitorm,  tho  basal  joint  Klightly 
incrassated,  tho  rest  cylindrical;  superior  wings  with  one 
marginal  cell,  slightly  petiulaicd  and  three  subroarginal 
cells,  tho  third  narrow  and  obli(|Uo;  mandibles  w ith  a den 
late  procoss  on  the  inner  side  near  the  base.  T. 
formii  is  about  24  linos  in  length ; black,  with  the  basal 
segments  of  the  abdomen  red.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
msoct  in  various  parts  of  England.  3.  Lnrra:  this  genus 
ditfcrs  from  Tachytes  (which  is  Lyrof>*  of  lUiger)  in  having 
no  tooth  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mandibles  at  tho  base  ; 
the  eyes  nut  being  approximated  posteriorly,  and  tlie  mcla- 
thorax  and  abdomen  oeing  decidedly  larger.  4.  ViiielM: 
eyes  converging  posteriorly;  antennao  filiform  in  the  fcuiulo, 
with  the  first  joint  incra&sate,  in  tho  malo  larger,  with  a 
deep  lateral  impression,  the  four  following  joints  submuiii- 
liform.and  the  five  next  slightly  comp{^ss(m  and  convoluted, 
the  remaining  three  filiform;  superior  wings,  with  ono 
uppcndiculatoa  marginal  cell,  and  three  submarginal  cells. 
But  one  species  of  this  genus  has  been  found  in  England. 
5.  Mitcovhwi  (Jurino)  has  one  marginal  cell,  which  is  nut 
pctiolatei^  to  tiu?  superior  wing,  and  two  submarginal  cells, 
the  second  being  petiolated  ; the  antcniisa  arc  filiform  in 
both  sexes.  There  is  but  a slight  projection  at  the  base  of 
the  roaivlibles.  3/.  bteuiftr  (Jurine)  is  the  only  siiecics 
found  m England,  wliero  it  is  apparently  rare.  (Shuck- 
ard’s  ‘ Es-sayoii  the  indigenous  Fos.sorial  Hvinenopiera.’) 

LA  RUN  U.\.  [L.KMODllHlDA.] 

LARVA,  a term  applietl  to  that  slate  in  which  an  itiMCct 
exists  imineihately  after  its  exclusion  from  the  egg.  and 
which  precedes  tho  pupa  state.  The  animals  commonly 
called  (iruhi^.  Maggot*,  and  Caterjtilinrn  are  larvie.-  Grub 
upi>ears  to  W a general  term  analogous  to  lurra : the  term 
maggot  is  most  generally  applied  to  ilie  lana  slate  of  Dip- 
terous insects;  and  ralerpillar,  in  the  most  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  is  ubo<1  to  designate  the  larva  slate  of 
Lepidopterous  insects.  These  three  terms  however  are 
use<l  in  a very  vague  manner. 

Tho  roost  striking  difference  pi*rhap«  which  exisU  between 
the  lana  and  the  perfect  insect  consists  in  the  su|)crior 
powers  of  locomotion  and  coitsei^uently  better  developed 
skeleton  possesscxl  by  the  latter. 

Though  larve  never  possess  wings,  tney  vary  muca  as  re- 


gards tho  development  of  the  locomotive  organic,  and  as  these 
are  more  or  less  perfect,  so  does  the  larva  resemble  or  rect^«le 
from  the  insect  in  its  imago  stale.  Hence  Messrs.  Kirby 
and  Spencedividc  larva?  into  two  sections^  those  which,  in 
general  form,  more  or  less  resemble  the  |>crfecl  insect ; and 
those  which  are  unlike  the  perfect  insect.  Tho  larva?  of 
liuth  scetions  moult,  or  cast  their  skin,  several  times  during 
their  pnigress  tu  maturity;  the  number  of  moults  variew 
according  to  tho  species,  and  the  poricHl  intervening  between 
tin?  rnnults  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  insect’s  existence 
in  the  larva  state.  In  these  moults,  not  only  is  the  whole 
external  covering  of  the  msecl  cast,  but  even  the  lining  of 
the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  tubes  of  the  Irachem  la  shed. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  hirvteof  the  orders  Orthuptera, 
Hemtptera,  and  Homi’Vtera^  excepting  that  they  have  no 
wings,  bear  a considerable  reseinliluncy  to  the  perfect  insect, 
and  hence  belong  to  the  first  of  the  sections  just  mentioned. 
As  however  the  muscles  which  serve  to  support  and  give 
motion  to  the  wings  arc  attached  to  the  SKclclon  of  the 
thorax,  so,  as  might  lie  expected,  we  find  this  part  in  tho 
perfect  inMS-t  moix'  unlike  that  of  the  larva  perhaps  than 
any  other;  and  again  where  fas  in  the  imago  state  of  Scutel- 
lera)  a portion  of  the  thorax  is  greatly  nrodui'etl  behind  and 
serves  to  protect  the  wings  when  folded, — the  larva,  having 
no  wings,  does  not  iH)s>.es3  this  |K'culiantv. 

Belonging  to  the  second  division,  in  wliich  the  larva  djes 
not  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  arc  the  orders  IJymtnopterttt 
CoIe*>ptera,  l^europtfra,  Lepidopteni,  and  Viptem. 

The  larv«>  of  llymeiioptcrous  insect.s  are  usually  of  a 
short  ovate  torm,  and  soH  and  tleshy  subsiuneu,  devoid  of 
legs  or  distinct  head,  and  the  body  lies  in  a bent  position. 
In  tho  TnUhretliuetfr  (Latreille)  however  we  have  a re- 
markable exception,  the  larva?  of  these  insects  not  only 
l>etng  furnished  with  six  legs  attached  to  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments, but  also  posaessing  a great  number  of  prolcgs.*  TIicmj 
pruloga  are  usually  sixteen  in  number,  and  attached  in  pairs 
to  the  abdiuuinal  segments ; in  some  thereurc  but  ruurieeu, 
and  in  others  only  twelve  prolegs.  The  larvu-  of  the  Ten- 
thrt^tltnetre  very  much  resemble  those  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  bet  differ  in  the  greater  number  of  their  prolegs ; 
the  head  is  large,  roundeil,  (latlened  in  front,  and  vcrtiral 
in  position  ; the  body  U always  bent  under,  and  when 
touched  they  roll  themselves  up  like  the  luh.  In  the  ge- 
nus Pamphiliut  (Lat  ),  the  larva  possesses  six  thoracic 
legs,  but  no  prolegs. 

The  larviD  of  the  Coleoptera  are  most  commonly  of  an 
elongate,  cylindrical,  or  slightly  depressed  form  ; the  thora- 
cic sv'gmcnts  are  almost  always  provided  with  six  legs,  and 
there  are  seldom  any  nrolecs  on  the  abdominal  si>gments. 
The  head  is  furnisbea  with  mandiblet,  ttuurillft,  Itibrum, 
labium,  and  antenme,  and  very  frequently  with  ocelli.  The 
{Mirts  of  the  mouth  and  the  antenner  however  do  not  resem- 
ble those  of  the  perfect  insect.  The  antennic  are  usually 
very  small  atid  composed  of  but  three  or  four  distinct  jointa. 
The  ocelli  of  the  larva  are  replaced  by  compound  eyes  in 
the  perfect  insect.  The  thoracic  segments  arc  often  r 
(ecled  by  a horny  plate  on  the  tipper  surface:  the  pv^tio- 
rax,  which  is  usually  the  largest,  is  generally  so  protected. 
The  legs,  of  which  these  segments  have  each  a pair,  ure  of 
moderate  size  in  most  larvnj  of  this  order,  and  cumpused  of 
a coxa,  trrichtmta,  tibia,  an<l  tarsus ; the  last  however 
appears  to  be  represented  by  a small  jointless  claw.  The 
body  is  often  son,  but  sometimes,  like  the  thorax,  i>rutecti  d 
by  homy  platos,  aa  in  some  of  the  Carabidot,  Silphidm, 

In  the  Carabidee,  StaphylinidtP,  and  indeed  many  fumilies, 
it  is  somewhat  depressed.  Iti  many  of  the  Heteruiuerous 
insecia  it  is  cylindrical,  of  a coriaceous  texture  llirougliuut, 
and  the  Icnninal  segment  is  oiten  fimiisbed  with  tuiniy 
^|>er.duges  at  llic  aj>ex.  and  one  or  (wo  prolegs  bencatiL 
The  larv  o>  of  many  of  the  Elatcridet  are  also  of  a curiaeeuus 
texture  and  cylindrioal  form,  and  the  terminal  sequent  of 
the  abdomen  is  generally  furnished  with  horny  appendages. 
These  ap)>endages  are  indeed  very  cammunly  met  with  in 
Coleopieroiw  lurv©.  In  those  species  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tions Lamellicornes,  Rhyucovhora,  and  Longicornes,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  met  with  tneiu,  and  the  bi^y  is  alvfa)sof 
a soft  and  fleshy  texture.  The  )an»  of  the  two  losl-mcu- 
liuned  sections  have  extremely  minute  legs. 

Order  SeHro\iter(i. — In  this  order  the  larva  very  much 
rcaemblo  in  general  appearance  many  of  those  of  the  order 

• n»®  pmVn  aw  Ae<:hy, ’■riihont  ioint^.  Aod.  WIN'D  thr)- oemr.  arr  fuunit  st- 
tschMl  hi  tho  nMomiuai  lu-jrtiKnU.  In  Uism*  rcspi'rta  ciiZnriDf  fion  tW  Uaw 
k-(»,  which  Are  hutoy  uttl  joiiiWd,  umI  uuchoJ  tu  the  Uvotitcic  M*sutenu, 
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Coleoptera:  they  always  possess  six  thoracic  le^  but  soN 
dom  anv  prolc^'s.  In  the  case-worms  {Trirhopttra)  and 
some  others  there  are  a pair  ul'  prolegs  attached  to  the  Icr* 
minal  segment  of  the  abdomen. 

Older  Lepidoptera. — Here  ihelarttD  (or caterpillars)  are 
soft  and  lleshy,  and  usuoUy  of  a cylindrical  form.  They 
]K>sscss  six  thoracic  legs  ami  generally  ten  piolegs.  llio 
prolegs  vary  in  numlwr,  and  are  attached  in  pairs  to  the 
under  side  of  the  abdominal  segments;  but  none  ore  ever 
found  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  (enili,  or  eleventh  segments.  In 
the  latvGD  of  the  Gfometrte  there  are  but  four  prolegs,  two 
of  which  are  attached  to  the  anal  segment,  and  the  other 
two.  to  the  ninth.  Some  of  the  Tinua  have  but  two  pro- 
legs, and  these  arc  anal.  In  the  genus  z/yioi/a  (Haworth) 
the  larvm  have  no  distinct  prolegs,  but  in  their  stead  a 
number  of  small  transparent  shining  tubercles,  without 
claws.  'The  prolegs  of  almost  all  Ix'pidopterous  lorvto  are 
furnished  witii  a set  of  minute,  slender,  horny  hooks, 
crotclicu.  or  claws,  of  different  lengths,  somewhat  resem- 
bling fish-hooks,  which  cither  partially  or  wholly  surround 
the  ai^iex  like  a puli.sade.  By  means  of  these  claws,  of 
which  there  are  from  forty  to  sixty  in  each  pruleg,  a short 
and  a long  one  arranged  altcrnaiely,  the  insect  is  enabled 
to  ding  to  simxith  surfaces,  to  grasp  the  smallest  twigs  to 
which  the  legs  could  not  possibly  adhere;  a circumstanre 
which  the  tlexible  nature  of  the  prolegs  greatly  facilitatus.’ 
' When  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  open,  the  claws  with  which  it 
is  mure  or  less  surrounded  arc  turned  inwards,  and  are  in 
a situation  to  lay  hold  of  any  surface  ; but  vvlien  the  animal 
wishes  to  let  go  its  hold  it  begins  to  draw  in  the  skin  of  the 
sole,  and  in  proportion  os  this  is  relracled  the  daws  turn 
their  points  outwards,  so  as  not  to  impede  its  motion.* 
(Kirby  and  Spent e’s  Intr(xlitction  to  Knlomology.) 

The  lan'oi  of  Dipterous  insects  arc  for  the  most  part  soft 
and  rteshy,  and  without  lugs;  none  have  true  jointed  legs: 
some  however  have  prolegs.  The  head  is  usually  soft  and 
indistinct,  but  in  certain  sjiecies  the  bead  is  somewhat  cor- 
neous. and  of  a determinate  shape. 

LARVA'Rl.A,  the  name  of  an  obscure  group  of  tertiapr 
fossils,  proposed  by  M.  Defruncu.  (Blamvillc,  ActinoiogiCt 
p.  442.) 

LARYNGITIS.  [Choi'p.] 

L.ARYNX  is  the  organ  of  the  voice;  its  frame-work  is 
c«Mn  posed  of  five  cartilages,  which  arc  capable  of  being 
ratived  on  each  other  in  various  directions  by  muscles,  so  as 
to  act  upon  two  elastic  bands,  on  which  the  voice  essentially 
depends,  and  which  are  called  the  vocal  ligaments.. 


The  first,  the  thyroid  cartilage  1).  consists  of  two 
plates  ('(.  t)  nf  dense,  tough,  fibro-rartilaginous  substance, 
of  an  irregularly  qnmlrilaleral  form,  which  ore  unitetl  at 
the  lower  part  of  tlieir  aniorior  edges  (c,  c)  at  an  angle  of 
about  60^  Tile  prominence  of  this  angular  union  is  felt  m 
tlw  front  of  the  throat,  forming  what  is  called  the  Pomum 
Adami ; at  the  sides  ofand  behind  which  the  form  of  (be  car- 
tilage mny  be  easily  trace<l  out  with  tlia  fingers.  The  pos- 
terior edge  of  each  plate  bears  at  each  angle  a process  or 
born  {d,  d,  c,c),  by  which  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  ottached 
by  ligaments  above  to  the  hyoid  lx)ne,  and  below  to  the  cri- 
coid cartilage. 


The  cricoid  cartilage  ifig.  2>  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
signet  ring.  It  is  enclosed  within  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  bcnualh  whose  lower  edge  the  front  and  narrowc»t 
portion  (a)  of  its  ring  may  be  felt,  with  an  interval  of  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  between  them.  It  has  an  articulating 
surface  on  each  side,  by  which  it  is  moveably  cuiuici-tea 
with  the  inferior  horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  and  two 
other  smooth  convex  surfaces  (^,  h),  on  its  upjier  and  pos- 
terior edge,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  have  each  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gular triangular  pyramid  {fig.  3).  They  are  placed  upon 
the  upper  edge  of  the  broad  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  just 
wiiliin  the  most  expanded  jairt  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
receding  plates  of  the  thyroid.  The  base  (a)  by  which  each 
is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  is  slightly  concave,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  capable  of  moving  to  a certain  extent  in  every 
direction. 

The  opiglotti.s  (Jtg.  4)  is  of  a somewhat  ovate  form.  It 
is  attached  by  jis  apex  to  the  angle  of  union  of  the  plates  of 
the  tlivruid  cartilage,  and  projects  obliquely  backwards  and 
upwards  over  tlic  cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  like  a 
shield,  guarding  them  from  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies 
passing  from  the  mouth. 

These  cartilogcs  arc  connected  chiefiy  by  elastic  liga- 
ment which  is  arranged  in  bands  of  vatying  thickncs.s 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  larynx;  uniting  the  up^icr 
edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  os  byoiOea,  and  its  lower 
edge  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  ; passing  also  from  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  to  the  epiglottis,  and  uniting  the  rings  of  tho 
trachea  and  bronchi;  atfurding  to  all  a firm  but  yielding 
connection,  and  endowing  them  by  its  elasticity  with  the 
power  of  resounding  in  accordance  with  the  vibrations  ori- 
ginating in  the  vocal  ligaments. 

The  vocal  ligaineiiU  are  two  narrow  bands  of  highly 
elastic  tissue,  stretched  between  the  anterior  angle  of  tho 
thyroid  and  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  arytenoid  curtilages. 
The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  a yellowish, 
dense,  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  placed  in  those  parts  of  the 
body  where  a permanent  elasticity  is  reiiuirca,  as  in  tho 
spaces  between  the  lamins  of  the  vertebrs,  the  coats  of 


view*  of  the  right  vocal  ligament  is  drawn : a,  a.  a Is  the  out- 
line of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  of  which  part  of  the  left  side  is 
removed ; b is  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  c the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage of  the  right  side;  </,  d is  the  vocal  ligament,  in/;? 
6,  the  view  of  the  vocal  ligaments  u,  a is  taken  as  seen  from 
above  ; they  arc  attached  anteriorly  to  the  inside  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  at  b,  and  posteriorly  to  the  front  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  c,c.  Between  them  is  the  aperture 
through  wiiicii  we  breathe,  the  glottis  d.  It  is  bounded 
posteriorly  by  the  inner  edges  and  anterior  angles  of  tb« 
arytenoid  cartilages:  anteriorly  by  the  inner  edges  of  the 
vocal  ligaments.  When  at  rest,  as  during  quiet  breatliing, 
the  glottis  is  of  a somexvhat  lanceolate  form  </yg.  1 1,  as  out- 
lined by  the  dots),  but  when  speaking  or  singing  it  is  very 
much  narrowed  {fig-  1 U the  continued  lines). 

The  muscles  acting  on  the  parts  of  the  lary  nx  just  de- 
scribed arc  arranged  symmetrically  and  attached  to  corre- 
sponding points  on  each  side  of  the  larynx ; and  their  names 
are  compounded  of  those  of  the  cartilages  on  which  they  ,ire 
inserted,  as  follows. 

The  orico-thyroideus  {Jig.  8,  a,  a,  and  5,  e)  i»  at- 
tached on  each  side,  at  one  of  its  extremities,  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  narrow  front  p.'irt  of  the  cricowl  cartilage;  and 
at  the  other,  lo  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid,  just  before  its 
lower  horn.  Its  fibres  are  directed  upwanli  and  backwards, 
and  its  immediate  action  would  therefore  be  to  approximate 
the  ailjacent  edges  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages. 
But  the  thy  roid  is  fixed  on  each  side  by  a ligament  passing 
from  its  inferior  burn  to  tlie  side  of  the  broad  port  of  the 
cricoid  {/tg.  5,/),  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  will  there- 
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fore  prucUieo  a rotatory  motion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  around 
the  horizimtn)  axis  clrauii  tiirougli /.  When  the  anterior 
edip--  of  the  ork'oid  cartilui^e  is  thus  raised  towards  the  ante- 
rior aiiyU'  of  the  thyroid,  posterior  and  upper  part  will  bo 
iiiiivi  d hurkwatds  anil  downwards  to  a greater  distance  from 
the  front  of  the  thyroid;  and  if  the  arytenoid  cartilages  lie 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  cricoid,  they  will  of  course  move  with 
it  in  the  same  direction.  Tlie  distance  between  their  ante- 
rior edges  iui  J the  angle  of  the  tliyroid  (see  5)  will  thus 
bo  iruTcascil.  an«l  the  vocal  ligmuents  id,d),  which  are  at- 
taclu'd  to  iliost!  jMjints,  will  he  projiortionally  stretche<l. 

Tile  tlnm  aryicitoidei  ( 0,  e,e}  are  attached  anteriorly 

bv  the  bides  of  the  angle  of  iheth>roid  cartilage  to  the  outer 
bide  gf,  and  above,  the  \ucal  ligauicnls.  and  posteriorly  to 
the  anterior  angles  and  outer  edges  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lag<-.  Tlicir  simplest  action  wilt  ilicivrore  be  to  opproxi- 
inate  the  same  points  which  the  preceding  muscles  ren- 
der more  reniole;  they  will  thus  shorten  and  relax  the 
Vocal  ligaments.  Some  of  their  fibres  extend  on  each  side 
ibrashoit  dtsiunee  above  and  below  the  vocal  ligaments; 
tho-e  below  liave  the  iwwer  of  narrowing  the  access  to  the 
glottis,  while  iht»5e  above  the  ligaments  may  compress  to- 
getln-r  the  sides  of  the  larynx  directly  ONcr  the  glottis. 
Lastly,  there  are  other  fibres  which  arc  attached  to  the 
outer  edges  tif  the  vocal  ligaments  themselves. 

The  cncu-arylenoidei  |>oslici  9,  b,b)  are  attached  to 


the  )>osterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  curtilage  (a,  u),  and  pass 
oblupicly  outwanls,  to  be  ^n'crlod  into  theotiler  angle  of  the 
aryU'iioid  c.iriilages.  In  contmeiing  therefoje,  if  tlie  aryto- 
mud  cartilages  be  moveable,  they  will  draw  llieir  anterior 
angles  outwaids,  and  thus  increase  tlio  width  of  tlic  glottis; 
but  if  the  arytenoid  cartilages  he  fixed  by  other  mu»cles,  the 
rrico-nryteiuiidei  postiri  will  merely  draw  them  backwards 
and  strcicli  tlic  voi-al  ligaments. 

The  crieo-arylenoidei  laterales  i/ig^  ",  c)  are  attached  on 
the  one  haml  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (n), 
and  on  tlie  other  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoids  (b) : 
llic)  rotate  the  latter  inviards,  as  to  aj)proxiiuaU!  their 
front  portions  and  narrow  the  anterior  pari  of  the  glottis. 

The  posterior  arytenoid  muscles  ( fig.  1»,  c,  c)  lie  behind 
iho  arjieuoid  cartilages,  and  con3i>t  of  fibres  pa-ssing  trans- 
viTMdy  Jintl  «»bli(|iiely  from  one  to  the  other.  Thev  tlieiefore 
simply  approximate  (hose  bodies,  and  narrow  or  close  the 
buck  part  of  tlie  glottis. 

Tile  simplest  actions  of  all  these  tiiUH  les  in  regard  to 
the  voice  may  therefore  bo  tlius  staled;  the  erieo-lliyroidci 
stretch  the  tocal  ligaments;  the  ihyro-aryienoidei  relax 
theiu;  the  crico-arytenoidci  postici  o|H»n  the  glottis;  the 
crir.t-arytenuidei  laterales  and  the  aryteiioidci]H>slici  narrow  ! 
or  elo-c  it. 

A band  of  muscular  fibres  may  be  also  mentioned  as  ' 
passing  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  each  side  of  the 
vpigloitis,  and  thus  serving  to  draw  down  the  latter  so  that 
it  mar  cover  the  glottis  more  closely  than  when  left  to 
its  own  elasticity. 

Below,  the  larynx  opens  into  the  trachea  19.  B),  which 
is  coniinued  into  the  chest,  und  there  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  bronchi,  whose  ramifications  and  termino- 
tiuns  tbrni  the  air-passage's  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Tlie 
lungs,  bi-'ing  exactly  coiitamcd  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
are  eumpres:>ed  hy  the  contractions  of  its  walls.  The  walls 
of  the  chest  are  ihcicforo  the  power  by  which  the  air  is 
fi>rc«Hl  from  the  lungs  through  the  glottis,  for  the  production 
of  the  voitv*,  and  it  is  by  their  more  or  le<s  ix>wcrfid  con- 
traction that  the  various  degiees  of  iiilciisiiy  of  the  same 
note  arepi'udutH^l.  ilie  trachea  is  composeil  of  a series  of 
carliluginuus  iiieotnpleto  riiigH,  which  arc  united  behind  by 
muscular  ftbrcis  and  arc  connected  together  by  hmgitudiuol 


elastic  liands.  It  is  thus  capable  of  variations  both  of 
length,  breadth,  ami  tension;  und  of  entering  into  vibra- 
tions with  the  column  of  air  contained  in  it,  and  of  assisting 
in  communicating  those  vibrations  through  its  hianclie't  to 
the  walls  of  the  riicst. 


At  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  the  windpipe  gradually 
naiTows  towards  the  glottis  (sec  view  of  its  section  in  Jig.  ; 
and  above  the  glottis  it  suddenly  dilates,  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  elastic  voi'al  ligament.s  stand  mtt  from  the  wall 
of  the  larynx,  and  Lave  space  in  which  they  may  vibrate 
freely,  like  the  lips  in  the  mouthpiece  of  a trumpet. 
About  lialf  an  inch  higher  the  passage  again  contract.s, 
so  as  to  form  a narrow  recess  on  each  side,  directly 
above  the  vocal  coiils.  This  is  called  the  ventricle  of 
the  larynx,  and  the  prominent  bands  above  it  arc  called 
the  false  vocal  cords,  or  the  upper  ligaments  of  the  larynx. 
They  are  furnied  of  elastic  tissue,  like  the  inferior,  or  true 
Vocal  ligaments,  but  in  less  quantity,  and  mixed  with 
fatty  tissue,  so  that  they  do  not  vibrate  so  freely.  l‘he 
Walls  of  the  ventricle  arc  capable  of  being  approximateil 
by  .some  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyro  arytenoid  innsclcs,  w hich 
are  thinly  disirlbuted  upon  them;  and  thus  the  recess  may 
be  nearly  ubiitcrn'.ed,  und  the  upper  ligaments  brought 
almost  into  contact. 

The  highest  part  of  the  larynx  is  formed  by  two  folds  of 
membrane  pas-^ing  from  the  arytenoid  raitilagcs  to  tlic  epi- 
glottis lU),  forming  un  oval  aperture  which  admit.*,  of 
variations  of  si2c  by  the  action  ufllic  muscles  already  raen- 
tiuned.  At  this  a|H;rture  the  lary  nx  communicates  with  the 
upper  and  most  expanded  part  of  the  pliorynx,  the  cavitie.s  of 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  the  frontal  and  olherMiiuses  which 
open  into  the  latter.  These  sinuses  arc  walled  round  by 
bone,  but  the  pharynx,  and  its  communications  with  the 
mouth  and  iiuse.  as  wcdl  as  the  external  apertures  of  the  txvo 
latter  cavities,  are  in  great  part  muscular,  and  may  bti  thus 
su^cct  at  will  to  alterations  of  form,  sisc,  and  tension. 

The  larynx  lias  been  compared  to  a variety  of  inusiral 
instruments,  and  it  w'lll  be  seen  that  in  its  different  parts  it 
unites  the  pripciples  of  several.  In  its  essential  vocal 
apparatus  it  must  nearly  resembles  the  reed  instiuments 
as  the  Feed  pipes  of  the  organ,  the  clarumol,  &c,,  or 
mlhcr  a modification  of  them,  in  which  the  vibrating  body 
is  nut  fixed  in  its  dimensions  as  a roclallic  tongue,  or  a 
reed,  but  consists  of  a lamina  of  clastic  membrane,  caimble 
^ of  varied  degrees  of  teiisun,  as  well  as  of  alterations  in  lU 
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length.  No  timsical  instrument  has  yet  been  constructed 
un  this  principle,  tinless  wc  consider  as  such  the  various 
kinds  of  trumpet  in  which  the  vibrations  are  produced  by 
the  air  impelled  attain^kt  tire  edges  of  the  lips,  rendered  more 
or  less  tense  by  the  action  of  their  orbicular  muscle.  The 
urincipio  ha.s  been  applied  in  the  furniation  of  urtidcial 
Urynges  by  Biot,  Cagniard  do  la  Tour,  WilUs,  &c..  wIh> 
have  cliiolly  used  caoutchouc  mombrone  ; and  by  Muller 
and  Henle,  who  have  employed  besides,  either  the  vocal 
ligaments  themselvc.s  or  laminm  of  the  elastic  coal  of  un 
artery.  The  most  complete  examination  of  the  subject  is 
that  made  by  Muller,  and  puMUhed  in  the  flr^t  part  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  ‘ Pbysiclogio  dcs  Menschen.' 

It  is  evident  that  by  adapting  to  one  of  the  upon  extre* 
muiesof  alubo  two  portions  of  thin  elastic  membrane,  so 
that  their  opjiosite  edges  leave  a narrow  space  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the  air  blown  into  the  other  end  of  the  tube 
may  pass  ami  excite  vibrations,  one  obtains  an  imiiaiiun  of, 
thu  essential  vu<-nl  apparatus  of  the  larynx;  the  trachea* 
being  replaced  by  Ihe  tube,  tiie  vocal  ligaments  by  the 
bunds  of  elastic  membrane,  and  the  glottis  by  the  s]>acc 
between  them,  while  the  parts  above  the  glottis  may  bo 
imitated  by  adapting  tubes  of  different  sizes  and  forms  al>ove 
ihe  membranes.  | 

In  such  an  apparatus  Mr  Willis  found  {Cambridge 
Pitilosoi^h.  Tram.,  1&32)  that  in  order  that  two  laniimo 
of  elastic  membrane  enclosing  a narrow  ilUcr^al  should 
prutluce  sound,  the  parts  near  tlieir  edges  roust  be  parallel 
to  each  other.  Applying  this  law  to  the  case  of  the  larynx, 
lie  observes  that  soiuelhing  more  is  necessary  for  speaking 
or  singing  than  a certain  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  liga* 
incuts,  fur  (hey  are  always  mure  or  less  tense;  and  even 
when  their  tension  is  increased,  and  all  the  cartilages  are  in 
the  position  for  producing  sound,  we  may  yet  breathe  quietly, 
the  edges  of  the  vocal  ligaments  not  being  parallel. 


Fi^.  12  represents  two  vertical  transverse  sections  of  the 
larynx,  the  continued  line  indicating  the  position  of  its 
parts  when  not  sounding,  the  doited  line  the  same  parts 
in  the  vocalizing  position,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  liga* 
raenls  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Mr.  Willis  considers  it  to 
bo  one  of  the  functions  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  tnusclo  to 
plu'  o thu. ligaments  in  this  essential  position. 

When  the  vocal  ligaments  are  thus  placed,  tlic  modula- 
liuus  of  the  notes  are  effected  by  changes  in  their  length  and 
tension  ; for,  like  (hose  of  other  elastic  membranes  slrcicheil 
at  both  ends,  they  follow  in  many  respects  the  same  laws  as 
cords.  [CouD.]  '1‘hus.  the  degree  of  tension  being  the  same, 
the  height  of  the  note  is  inversely  a.s  the  length  of  thu 
meiubrunc;  ami  the  length  being  the  same,  the  height  of 
the  nolo,  as  expressed  by  tho  number  of  vibrations,  is 
directly  os  the  square  root  of  the  power  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  tension.  The  application  of  these  laws  to  the 
vocal  ligumenls  was  experimentally  proved  by  Miiller.  In 
a part  of  his  experiments  on  the  dead  larynx  he  surreeded 
in  producing  ine  complete  scale  of  notes  and  half-notes 
through  a range  of  2^  octaves,  by  gradually  increasing  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  ligaments  by  weights  appended  to  one 
of  their  extremities.  The  weights  pruducea  extension  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  crico-ihjToid  musi-les  act, 
^hen,  the  arytendid  cartilages  being  fixed,  they  throw  them 
backwards  with  the  cricoid  as  already  explained.  If  in- 
stead of  stretching  the  vocal  ligaments  they  were  left  to 
fheir  own  elaslicity,  or  still  more  rela.xed  by  artificial  means, 
in  imitation  of  the  action  of  Ihe  thyro-orytenoid  muscles, 
still  lower  notes  could  be  produced. 


In  the  course  of  these  experiments  Muller  found  that  tho 
tones  of  the  dead  larynx,  which  in  the  lower  notes  closely 
re.serabled  the  chest-notes  of  the  human  voice,  were  very 
apt,  as  they  ascended  in  the  scale,  lo  assume  the  characteia 
of  the  falaotto  voice.  He  \^as  thus  lc<l  to  discover  the  iu<>de 
in  which  the  latter  class  of  notes  twhosc  origin  had  lung 
been  the  subject  of  great  doubt)  is  pruduccu.  In  sound- 
ing the  chest-notes  and  in  the  common  voice  of  speaking, 
the  whole  vocal  ligaments  vibrate,  and  with  them  part  of 
the  ventricles,  and  of  the  ihyro-arytenoid  muscles ; but  in 
the  falsetto  notes  it  is  only  thu  thin  edges  of  the  liganiLMiis 
which  arc  thrown  into  vibrations.  Ho  found  also  that  he 
could  prevent  the  tones  of  the  chest-notes  from  breakiiijj 
into  those  of  the  fuUctto,  as  he  a.^cniled  in  the  scale,  by 
compressing  the  part  of  the  lary  nx  immediately  below  the 
glottis,  m imitation  of  the  aclion  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
Ibyro-arytenoid  muscles. 

As  in  all  rce<l  instruraenis,  the  velocity  of  the  cuireiit  of 
I air  ex6uing  tho  vibraliuns  of  the  vocal  ligaments  has  an 
' inllucncc  on  tho  note  produced;  thus  Muller  found  that 
the  natural  nolo  of  the  voral  ligaments  at  a given  tension 
Could  bo  raised  to  iU  fifth  by  blowing  with  increased  force. 
He  believes  that  in  singing  llie  same  note  with  varied  de> 
grees  of  force  a com|'ensation  is  cffecied  by  tcKbutiing  thu 
tension  of  ibe  ligaments  in  the  same  .proportion  as  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  U increased;  but  it  seems  mure  pi'obable 
that  the  tension  of  thu  ligaments  is  always  (he  same  fur  the 
same  note,  while  it  is  the  oHice  of  the  epiglottis  to  prevent 
the  notes  from  rising  with  the  increased  force  of  the  air.  It 
may  effect  this  on  a principle  discovered  by  M.  Gruni6 
(Mageinhe’s  Precis  de  Physiulogie,  i.  25.'l),  who  found  that 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  ascent  of  the 
note  when  the  current  of  air  blown  into  a reed  organ-pipe 
was  increased,  it  was  sufficient  to  place  within  uie  pi|>u 
directly  over  the  reed  a supple  elastic  tongue,  which  shielded 
it  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  os  the  euiglutlis  covers- 
the  vocal  ligaments. 

Muller  found  that  sounds  were  most  easily  produced  fruur 
the  dead  larynx  when  the  anterior  angles  of  the  urYtenuid. 
cartilages  wore  in  contact,  so  that  only  that  part  of  ihu 
glotiis  was  open  which  is  l^unded  by  the  vocal  ligaments. 
The  tension  of  tho  ligaments  being  fi.xed,  the  same  note 
irould  be  produced  whether  the  glottis  were  widely  open  or 
nearly  closed  ; but  it  is  probable  tbat,  ibough  not  essential, 
ilie  varying  apertures  of  the  glottis  are  auxiliary  lo  tho 
completu  and  pure  sounds  of  the  different  notes;  for  Ma- 
gemiie  fl.  c.,  p.  24")  distinctly  saw  it  bei-ome  narrower  as 
llic  notes  emitted  by  a dog  were  higher;  and  in  singing 
high  notes  one  clearly  feels  that  tho  air  passes  through  a 
narrower  aperturo  and  with  more  difficulty  than  in  singing 
the  low  notes. 

The  notes  producc<l  at  the  glottis  are  subjected  to  modi- 
fications in  timbre,  strengih,  and  purity,  by  the  parts  con- 
necteil  with  ibe  larynx  Colh  abjve  and  beluw  the  vocal 
ligaments.  To  illustrate  this,  one  need  only  refer  to  the 
difference  of  toni  w hich  may  be  drawn  from  a clarionet- ree<l 
wlten  it  is  only  ultache<l  to  tho  tnuuih-picec,  an<l  when  the 
mouth-piece  is  fixed  on  the  body  of  thu  instrument.  This 
part  of  the  subject  ha-,  been  particularly  illustruled  by  M. 
oavarl,  Mr.  Wheatstone,  and  Mr.  Bishop.  It  is  well  know-n 
that  in  all  rced-instrumcnts,  unless  the  tuba  or  body  be 
adapted  to  the  reed  so  os  to  be  capable  of  the  same  number 
of  vibrations  as  it  is,  there  is  alwaysa  disconlance  of  sounds. 
If  for  example  the  tube  bo  unalterable  in  length,  while  the 
reed  is  capable  of  varied  motlificutions  of  pitch,  the  huumls 
will  be  irregular  in  iniensity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  scale 
Will  bo  totally  extinguished.  Thus  it  is  that  in  organs, 
in  each  pipe,  the  tongue  and  the  tube  luve-to  be  adapted 
to  each  other,  and  that  in  clarionet-playing  much  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  tone  dejiend.s  on  (he  adaptation  of  (be  pres-- 
surc  of  the  lij»  on  the  ree<l  to  the  length  of  the  lulie  as- 
determined  by  the  number  of  holes  coverwl  by  the  fingers. 
Savarl  {Journal  de  J^y&iofi-gie,  I.  i)  has  shown  that  if  ibc! 
walls  of  the  tube,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  Ibeir  diuicnsioiafi 
like  those  of  rced-instrumenls,  be  ca|»able  of  vary  ing  degreoa 
of  tension,  an  extraordinary  variety  and  fulness  of  notes 
may  be  produced  ; and  that  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  bint- 
call  (wiUi  which  he  compared  (he  larynx)  is,  with  the  sojui 
essential  principle  for  the  original  formation  of  sound,  con- 
verted into  a full  round  tone.  In  the  human  body  such  a 
tube  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  glottis,  and  is  in  both  parts 
capable  of  varieties  in  tension,  size,  and  form.  Thus  (ho 
trachea  may  be  acted  un  by  its  {xisterior  muscles  oud  iU 
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ehitic  batuls ; an<l  in  a far  eroalcr  extent  the  parts  above  j 
the  will  van.'  in  (heir  cunditinns.  In  sini'inir  an  as'  i 

cemhnjj  seali*  of  notes,  if  the  finger  bo  placed  in  the  intiT-  ' 
val  iMiiwcen  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  nnd  the  front 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  it  will  be  found  that  as  the  notes  emitted 
become  higher  the  iniunal  diminishes  and  the  whole  larynx 
rises.  Thus  the  tube  above  the  glottis  is  shortened,  just  as 
in  all  wind  insirumciits  the  body  is  shortened  by  0|>cninK 
the  holes  at  iheir  sides,  or  by  pu-<hiiig  one  pdrt  of  the  tube 
within  another.  At  the  same  time  the  lips  are  drawn  in 
and  compressed,  the  arches  of  the  palate  approximater?. 
the  uvula  lightened,  ihe  back  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate 
<lr.awn  near  each  other,  and  ihc  oval  aperture  into  the 
Inrjnx  constricted,  all  tending  togi'ther,  by  a diminution  of 
the  size  and  an  increase  of  the  tension,  to  accord  with  the 
diminiiihed  length  of  the  tube,  that  their  vibralions  may  1k> 
in  correspondence  with  those  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  As 
the  voice  pa.sses  through  the  descending  scale,  the  opin»siio 
changes  occur;  the  x’oeat  ligaments  lengthen  and  arc  less 
tense,  the  larynx  dosceiuls.  the  cavity  of  ihc  tnoulh  is  ex- 
pamlcd,  and  all  the  tissues  are  reloxcfl.  Hence  it  is  t)>at 
the  singer,  when  his  voice  isexcrlo<l  in  its  highest  note*,  feels 
the  greatest  fatigue  in  llie  parts  about  the  palate  and  pha- 
rynx ; while  in  singing  the  lower  notes  he  remains  un- 
wearied far  longer,  and  at  last  feels  fatigue  chiellyiuthe 
intiscles  of  the  chest. 

It  is  ditUculi  to  determine  the  rircunitlanc**s  on  which  the 
differences  of  the  timbre  of  ilio  voice  in  different  persons 
depeml.  The  difference  belwcen  the  male  and  female 
voices  is  probably  owing  to  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
vocal  ligaments  in  the  latter.  According  to  Miillcr  their 
average  length  in  man  is  )*ii  millimetres,  in  woman  only 
1 2{,  or  nearly  as  3 to  2.  But  to  account  for  the  differences 
of  tenor  and  ba.ss,  or  of  soprano  and  alio  voices,  no  good 
evnlenco  has  yet  !M.*en  collected.  The  overago  compa.ss  of 
the  Viuce  is  two  octaves,  but  in  ililTcrenI  parts  of  the  scale 
in  fhn'erent  persons;  thus  a bass  voice  commonly  has  its 
lowest  note  four  or  live  notes  lower  than  a tenor,  while  a 
tenor  has  its  highest  note  from  four  to  five  notes  above  the 
highest  note  of  the  bass  voice.  A soprano  voice  again  has 
its  lowest  note  at  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  scale  as  the 
iiighciit  note  of  a hass  voice;  and  thus  the  whole  compass 
of  the  human  voice,  from  the  lowest  of  the  bass  to  the 
higliest  of  Ihe  soprano,  would  be  nearly  four  octaves.  The  ' 
voices  of  children  resemble  very  nearly  tlu»so  of  women,  hut  ■ 
in  males  a rcmarkahlo  change  takes  place  at  pu!»crty.  when 
the  voice  is  said  to  crack  ; the  change  fnun  the  shrdl  treble 
voice  of  the  boy  to  the  fuller  and  rounder  tone  of  the  man 
is  somolimes  j>erfecle<l  almost  suddenly;  but  in  most  cases 
it  is  for  some  timo  in  pmgres.s,  wavering  between  the  two 
extremes,  di«ep  and  manly  during  quiet  enunciation,  but 
when  anv  exertion  is  ust>d.  suddenly  starling  up  again  to 
the  shrill  tones  of  boyhood.  In  old  age,  Ihe  rarlilages  of 
the  larynx  becoming  bony,  the  ligaments  hard  and  tin- 
yn-lding,  and  its  muscles  pale  and  p«>werle^  the  voice 
rompleiely  alters ; it  trembles  as  if  there  were  not  suflicient 
strength  in  the  mu-cles  to  maintain  a duo  tension  of  the 
vocal  ligaments ; it  becomes  harsh  and  monotonous,  and 

* Tiirniu^  aSiaiii  liMant*  cliiklUh  iKblr, 
au<l  wbhties  in  U»r  wHind.’ 

Much  vet  remains  unknown  of  the  actions  of  the  various 
part*  oftfie  larynx,  but  enough -has  been  said  to  ]>rovc  tliat 
it  is  pt!rliap.s  the  most  perf*.*ct  piece  of  complex  mechanism 
in  existence,  .ludging  of  it,  as  we  must  do,  hy  comparison 
with  the  imperfect  eotitrirances  of  art,  it  is  not  possible  that 
we  sliould  be  able  to  disrxrrii  itll  tlie  beauties  of  on  inslrn- 
imuit  whicli  in  a spare  of  about  six  inches  by  two  produces 
u range  of  notes  of  luilwecn  two  nnd  three  octaves,  all  of 
perfect  clearness  and  harmony,  and  with  n tone  far  superior 
to  any  yet  known — which  is  I'apable  at  the  same  time  of 
giving  a wide  range  of  expression,  and  xaried  degrees  of 
power— of  executing  (hfiieult  and  intricate  passages  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  and  distinctness — and  which  above  all 
will  last  for  years  without  need  of  repair,  and  is  even  im- 
proved by  a judi<*ious  use.  The  larynx  furtlls  all  tins, 
and  is  besides  subservient  to  other  funciwns  of  vital  im- 
p.'irtance  to  the  whole  bi>dy.  In  breathing  for  example,  its 
exquisite  sensibility  is  immediately  excited  by  the  contart 
of  Huy  foreign  substance,  or  of  a deleterious  gas,  and  the 
glottis  is  firmly  closed  by  the  thrro-arylcnmd  muscles,  to 

5rcvent  the  entrance  of  the  noxious  hoily  into  the  lungs, 
'he  some  action  occurs  as  wo  swallow  each  portion  of  our 


food,  to  prevent  any  of  it  passing  into  the  lungs ; and  if 
a particle  by  accident  touch  the  glottis,  coughing  is  excitud 
to  ensure  its  spttedy  removal.  Again,  when  about  to  make 
a violent  exertion,  u man  fii^t  draws  a full  breath,  and 
fixes  his  chest  that  he  may  have  a firm  support  fur  all  tho 
muscb'i«  of  his  limbs;  the  same  little  muscles  assist  in 
this  action  by  closing  the  glottis,  and  thus  preventing  any 
jiortion  of  tho  air  from  being  forced  from  tho  che«i. 
now'cvcr  great  the  exertion  of  the  musclos  attached  to  its 
walls. 

hA'SCARlS.  CX)NSTANTINE,  a descendant  of  the 
imperial  family  of  that  name,  ctnigraled  from  Constantinople 
at  the  lime  of  the  Turkish  conquest  to  Italy,  where  Fran- 
cesco .Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  entrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  daughter  Ippolila,  who  married  Alfonso 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples.  l..as- 
caris  afterwards  went  to  Romo  and  Naples,  where  he 
Jniight  Oreek  and  rhetoric,  lie  lastly  repaired  to  Mes- 
sina. where  he  was  irealed  with  gn-at  distinction,  and  wh«?re 
he  died  towanls  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  leaving 
his  valuable  MSS.  to  the  senate  or  municipal  council  of 
Messina.  Those  MSS.  were  afterwords  transferred  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Escurial  Library. 

Lascarls  published  a (ireok  Grammar.  Milan,  1476. 
which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Ixitin,  and  went 
through  several  editions  at  Venice  from  tho  Atdme  press, 
under” the  title  of  * Conqiendium  octo-Orationis  Partium.’ 
&c.  Ho  also  wrote  two  Opu^cula  on  the  Sicilians  and  Ca- 
labrese who  had  written  in  Greek,  which  were  published  by 
Maurolico  in  I5C2,  and  also  a ' Dissertation  on  Orpheus,' 
printed  long  after  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ' Marmora 
Taurinensia’ 

L.VSCAIUS.  ANDREAS  JOHANNES,  of  the  same 
family,  but  somewhat  younger  than  the  preceding,  rallfxl 
Rhyndacemm,  be<-auso  became  from  some  place  m Hiihyma, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Rhynducus,  left  Greece  nt  the  lime  of 
the  Turkish  conquest,  and  repaired  to  Florence,  where  1»- 
renzo  de’  Medici  took  him  under  his  palronoge.and  aftenvards 
sent  him  to  Greece  in  order  to  collocl  valuable  MSS.,  of  which 
I-.'israris  brought  back  a considerable  number  to  Italv. 
After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  I^isearis  went  to  France,  ujid 
gave  lessons  ifiGreckat  Paris.  Bodsuswasoneofhis  pupils. 
In  1503  he  was  sent  by  I^uis  XII.  on  a mission  to  Venice  ; 
after  fulfilling  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Leo  X.gnve 
him  tlie  direction  of  the  Greek  college  which  he  had  just 
founded.  In  1518  Lascans  returned  to  Puns,  and  was 
employed,  together  with  Budteus,  in  collecting  and  arranging 
the  royal  library  of  Fontainebleau  ; after  which  Francis  1. 
sent  him  again  to  Venice  as  his  ambassador.  At  last  Pope 
Paul  HI.  having  pressed  him  very  urgently  to  come  to 
Rome,  Lascaris  set  out,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age 
nnd  his  infirmities;  but  a few  months  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome  he  died,  in  153,5,  being  al>out  ninety  years  of  age. 
La-senris  publislie*!  or  odited  the  following  Greek  works:— 
'The  Hymns  of  Callimarhus,'  with  scholia  ; 'Coniraeiitahes 
on  S^jphocles:’  a (*reek  Anthology,  foU  1494  ; 'Scholia  on 
the  Iliad,'  and  a xUssertation.  with  tho  title.  ‘Homencarum 
Quaestionnm  et  dc  Nympharum  antro  inOdyssieaOpuscu- 
luni,’  Rome,  1516.  Some  other  works  arc  also  attributeil 
to  Lasenris,  sucii  as  ‘ De  verts  Grvearum  Literarum  formis 
ac  causis  spud  Antiques,'  Paris,  1536,  and  a coliecUon  of 
epigrams  m Greek  ana  l.atin.  Paris,  1527. 

L.\SER.  fi  highly  esteeinud  gum  rasm  among  the  an- 
tienis,  which  had  liecomc  rare  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but 
which  is  descrilied  by  Dioscoridestlib.  iii.,  o.  64),  and  still  more 
fully  by  Theophrastus,  under  the  name  of  silphion  (eiX^oK 
lib.  vi.,  e.  3).  In  the  edition  of  Bodeus  4 Slapo)  a most  ela- 
borate dissertalion  may  be  seen,  in  which  apparontly  almost 
everything  that  occurs  respecting  it  in  antient  anihurs  is 
brought  together.  Though  the  wholu  plant  apiwars  latterly 
to  have  been  calkxl  silphinn,  this  name  was  onginallv  that 
of  the  root.  Tiio  stem  of  the  plant  is  calltxl  inagi’idans 
iftftyv!apu:)  by  Theophrastus,  the  leaf  mfisjwton  (^d«rirmpvK 
the  seed  phyllon  These  names  aro  how'ever  differ- 

ently npplii,*<l  by  other  aiilhors.  Laser  was  subMjquonlly 
called  /xuoroff,  and  was  applied  to  the  juice  olone.  This  was 
in  such  high  estimation  as  to  have  liecMi  sold  for  its  weight  in 
gold,  liaving  many  marvellous  properties  ascribed  to  it.  but 
it  was  pnibnbly  usi'ful  only  asartimtilanl  to  some  of  Ihe  func- 
tions and  as  an  anlUpasmoxIic.  Tlie  country  where  it  was  pro- 
duced hasbi*en  clearly  laid  down  as  theCyrenaica  regio,  and 
tho  physicians  of  Cyrenc,  we  kuow.  early  attained  a high 
reputation.  7'heophrustus  gives  a w ider  extent  of  dUtribuuoa 
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airtng  tho  north  of  Africa,  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
the  greater  portion  was  collected  near  the  Syries.  Dios- 
coridus  gives  Syria,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Libya  as  the 
rotujtrics  whence  it  was  procured.  Tlie  pix«luco  of  Ibis 
plant  having  been  so  valuable,  it  necessarily  bci-amo  a 
considerable  source  of  revenue,  and  was  reprcsenial  on  the 
coins  of  Cyrene  [vol.viii.,  p.  265];  another  is  ivprteumted  in 
the  above  edition  of  Theophrastus  (p.  5!tb)  witli  the  head  of 
a beardle>s  man  on  the  obverse,  while  a third  is  described 
as  figured  in  Viviani's  ‘ Flora  Libyfai,’  in  which  the  figure  is 
bearded,  but  in  all  the  plant  is  exactly  the  same. 

From  the  description'*  and  representations  of  the  plant 
on  llni'C  coins,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  the 
UiiibeUiferio,  and  it  has  succcssiscly  been  tbpiight  to  be 
jAixf'rpitium  Siler  and  gummif^rurn,  Ligusticum  hUi- 
/'Jium.F-’rula  tingitana,  &c.  But  os  the  natural  history  of 
the  countries  becomes  investigated,  whence  the  anticnia 
uhttiined  ihe  substances  they  have  described,  these  dunbU 
give  «ay  to  certainties,  or  very  near  approximations  to  the 
truth.  Della  CeMu,  who  travelled  in  the  Cyrcnaica  in 
isir,  having  tbund  an  umbelliferous  plant  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Cyrene,  and  the  only  one  at  all  resembling  the 
rcprescniution  on  the  coins,  would  appear  to  havu  finally 
determined  the  fiue-ition.  This  nlaiu  has  been  dcM'ribed  bv 
Viviani,  in  his  ' Flora  Libyca,*  and  named  Thajma  Si/- 
j liion  ; it  is  very  closely  alHtil  to  T.  garganint  or  Do  Can- 
dolle. and  a description  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Lindley's 
• Flora  Medica,*  p.  32.  The  root  is  said  to  yield  ujuice  which, 
according  to  the  leslitBony  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  is 
po.>’*o?'ae<I  of  very  valuable  medical  properties.  M.  Pacho, 
who  travelled  subsequently  in  the  same  country,  thinks  he 
lias  found  the  leaser,  or  Laserpitiuni,  in  Cyrenaica  and  Mar- 
nuirica,  and  has  called  the  plant  Lasrrpitium  Deriui. 
{I'nyage  diin^  la  Cyretmiifue,  Paris,  1827.) 

'J'here  a)»pear  however  to  have  been  from  the  earliest 
times  two  kinds  of  Laser.  Thus  Pliny,  ‘ Diu  jam  non 
altiid  ad  nos  invehitur  laser,  quam  quod  in  Perside  uut 
Media  ct  Anuunia  nascitur  largo,  soil  inullo  infra  Cyrena- 
nnim.'  Diuscurtdes  uls4i  states  some  to  have  been  prucuted 
from  Armenia  and  Media.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  some 
similar  substance  was  subslitule<l  fur  the  mure  highly  es- 
teemed Cyrenaican  juice,  when  (his  became  source.  Tlierc 
can  bu  very  little  doubt  that  assiifictida  was  at  one  time 
siih-tilutud  for  it,  at  least  since  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  for 
An  ieenna  describes  bis  huHeet,  which  is  assafcBtida,  as  of 
two  kinds,  one  foetid,  and  the  other  fragrant,  the  latter  from 
the  * regio  CUiruana’  in  thel..atin  translutiun  ; while  At\jiitan, 
uliieli  are  the  seeds  of  the  assafa'tida  plant,  are  translated 
L'l^eruiliuin.  That  a.ssafu}tida  was  an  article  of  export 
from  Persia  in  very  early  times,  we  know,  from  seeing  it 
noticed  in  the  Sanscrit  Aiimra  Koska,  Nvhtch  is  at  least  of 
as  early  a date  as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  icra. 
The  juice  and  seeds  of  the  ussafmtida  arc  likewise  both  used 
as  lufdiciiial  substances,  and  the  former  esteemed  even  as 
a coinlimcnt  by  Asiatic  natives.  While  the  root  of  the 
Silpluum,  whiim  grew  on  Paropamisus  with  pines,  is  mcn- 
lioMcd  by  Arrian  as  aflonling  food  to  luunorous  hmls  of 
rattle.  This  ha.s  been  slated  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  l)o  the 
cu'^c.  even  in  the  pres<mt  day,  with'  another  umbelliferuus 
plant  in  the  same  regions,  that  is,  Pnvig'is  pubuiariii,  Inch 
is  therufore  conjectured  by  Dr.  Roylu  to  be  one  of  the  kinds 
of  Sitphium. 

I.ASIOPY'GA.  fPvnATHRix.] 

L.VSSO,  ORLANDO  DE  for  Orlandus  Lassu^  a very 
di-stinguLhed  name  in  musical  history)  nnqs  born  in  I52U. 
at  Mnns  in  Flanders,  but,  says  Thuartus,  was,  on  account 
of  Ills  line  voice,  furcesl  .away,  while  u buy,  by  Ferdinand 
(hin/4igi>,  and  detained  by  him  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy.  Aher- 
tNiirds.  contimics  the  same  historian,  being  grown  up,  ho 
taught  during  two  years  at  Kuuie.  He  then  travelled  iu 
France  and  England  with  Julius  Ciesar  Brancatius,  and 
subsequently  lived  some  years  at  Antwerp.  On  the  invita- 
tion 01  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  next  proceeded  lu  Mu- 
nich, w here  he  marrietl-  But  Charles  IX*  of  France,  w ho 
nut  only  consented  to  but  assisted  in  tlie  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  whoso  conscience-pangs,  like  those  of  Saul,  . 
admitted  of  no  alleviation,  save  that  alTorded  by  music.  | 
offered  Orlando  the  high  and  lucrative  situation  of  muUre- : 
de-chtt%>clte  at  hia  court,  which  the  composer  accepted,  and, 
with  hill  family,  was  on  Ins  way  to  Paris,  when  the  do  <ih  of 
the  king  arrested  his  pro:;res.H.  and  he  rcturi)c<l  to  Munich, 
where  ho  died  iu  1524,  having  long  enjoyed  so  high  a repu- 
tation, that  a (HHit  said  of  him— 


' lUc  ilka  OrlMklits  La^ru  qni  rorrral  etnem. 

His  compositions  arc  very  numerous,  and  all  show  great 
knowicrlge  of  his  art,  much  invention,  and  a manly  deter- 
mination not  to  be  shackled  by  the  rules  and  exari.ples  of 
the  bigoted  musicians  of  his  time.  * He  was  the  brat  great 
improver  of  flguratc  music,'  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks; 
and  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  that  in  his  songs  uUa  SapoliUnm 
' the  chruinatie  accidental  soinitunes  are  expressed  by  a 
sharp,  and  no  longer  left  to  the  mercy  and  sagacity  of  tho 
singer,  as  was  before  tho  constant  custom.'  Afier  his  death, 
Rudolph,  his  eldest  son.  pubUslu.-d  a collection  of  Im  woiks, 
in  seven  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Magnum  0}  us  muti 
cum  Orlandi  de  Lasso,  comj  lectens  omnes  amltonM  qua$ 
Motetas  rulgo  rora/ri,  a 2 ud  12  ; and  at  Munich 

is  preserved  among  the  musical  archives  a precious  manu- 
script of  his  Com  pun  it  ions,  nrnamented  with  superb  vignettes. 
In  the  Britinh  Museum  is  a Latin  motet  by  Orlando;  and 
specimens  of  his  genius  arc  given  by  Hawkins  and  Burney, 
iu  their  lii.s(orics  urinusic. 

LATAKIA.  [Syhu.] 

L.\TAKOO,  or  L.ETAKOO,  vc  two  towns  in  (ho  cen- 
tral part  of  Southern  Africa,  about  2U  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  Thu  south-western  is  called  New  I..uiakoo,  or 
Kurumun.  They  are  situated  oust  of  24''  E.  long.,  and  near 
27''  S.  lat.,  nearly  at  an  equal  distuneu  Aom  iheAtiantic  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  not  fur  from  the  lino  which  separates 
theweslern  deserts  from  the  Uetter-watcn-Hl  and  more  jmpu- 
lous  districts  Nvhich  extend  eastward  to  tho  Indian  Ocean. 
The  latter  scorn  to  have  a much  more  broken  and  hilly 
surface  than  tho  i«am]y  districts  on  the  west.  The.se  two 
towns,  like  some  utlKTS  in  this  part  of  tho  world,  must  be 
considerci!  ns  the  first  attempts  of  the  wuiuleriiig  nations 
inhabiting  this  country  to  furm  fixed  settlements.  In  1814 
each  of  them  contained  a i>upu|ulion  of  about  5000  souls, 
and  consisted  of  low  and  dirty  huts. 

L.\TA'NI.\,  a genus  of  Palma  of  the  tribe  Bnrassino.'r  of 
Marliua,  whiuli  has  l>cen%o  called  from  (ho  name  laianier, 
of  0)10  of  the  s)>cciea  L.  bnritonicxi,  indigenuiu  iu  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  Thu  other  s|)c<-ies,  L.  rubra,  a much  siualler 
plant,  and  reiiiarkahle  fur  its  red-coloured  leaves,  is  a native 
of  the  Isle  of  Franco.  Both  are  moderate  sized,  with  all 
(ho  leaves  of  a italmalo  liin  sha;>u,  ihe  llowcrs  yellow,  and 
the  drupes  yellowish  coloured.  The  leaves,  like  tliuse  of 
other  palms,  are  employed  by  the  naiives  fur  covering  their 
lints,  as  well  as  for  umking  funs  and  umbrellas.  Tlie  leaf- 
.stalks  are  split  and  employed  for  making  baskets,  sieies 
&c.  Tiiu  ncsliy  part  of  the  fruit  is  ustriugont,  and  the 
kernel  bitter  and  purgative;  and  (he  sap  is  |KS9>e»-sv<l  of 
remaikablc  anliscorbulic  proiHirties,  aeouitling  to  the  stule- 
ment  of  French  authors. 

L.^TERAN,  (lie  uume  of  a church.  Basilica  Iztteruui'ii- 
sis,  Nvilli  u palace  and  other  buiidingi  tinne.xoil  to  it,  situute<l 
at  the  south-eastern  exirmuity  of  liome.  near  the  walU  of 
Aurelinn  and  Honorius,  iu  the  older  and  now  desolate  part 
of  the  city.  This  group  uf  buildings  ts  called  ‘in  Iziteraiiu,' 
from  being  built  on  the  estate  once  belonging  to  Pluulius 
Laleraim.<i,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  NerofTaeilus, 
Ann.,  XV.  6U).  It  appears  that  the  ]uK.-r  emperors  had  a 
palace  on  the  s)>ut,  and  that  Uunslantmc  had  u church  or 
cha)iel  annexed  to  the  palace.  This  was  ilie  beginning  of 
the  splemiul  church  of  St.  John  in  Latcranu.  Cunstuntme, 
or  some  of  his  sum-saors,  gave  up  the  palace  to  ike  bisliops 
of  Rome,  and  tho  Lateran,  till  the  beginning  uf  the  four- 
teenth century,  Nca.>>  (he  residence  of  the  pu|)cs.  who  en- 
larged the  adjuming  church  at  dilTercut  limes,  and  mude  it 
their  episcopal  or  |XUriarchal  church,  which  it  continues  to 
bu.  Thu  pope,  in  Ins  quality  of  bishop  uf  Rome,  goes  (o 
lake  solemn  posst>ssion  uf  it  after  his  election,  and  he  utllei- 
ates  there  on  curtain  grout  festivals,  fur  which  nusun  it  is 
styled  tlie'heod  church  iu  the  Wurld,  ‘ Kcclesiaruiu  Urbis  et 
Orbis  Mater  et  Caput.' 

Many  cxiunrils  liave  been  held  in  the  palace  of  tho  lai- 
teran,  five  uf  NN'Ihch  ore  styled  (Koumenic,  or  universal,  at 
least  for  tho  Western  church,  and  sumo  of  them  were  licld 
in  the  most  important  )>eriods  in  church  history;  (wo  of 
them,  conccniiiig  ll»o  quarrel  with  Henry  IV.  and  V.  of 
Germany,  about  ibc  investitures,  the  council  of  )17P  against 
the  Waldcnsus  and  Albigonscs,  and  above  all  tlic  Concilium 
DiteraneiiAe  uf  1215  held  by  Innocent  111.,  which  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  a thousand  fathers,  and  in  which  the 
Albigen!*es  wore  cundemned  and  the  dogma  of  Iransub- 
Mtaniialion  was  defined.  Tlie  palaru  of  the  Lnterun  fell  to 
ruin  during  the  long  rc.-‘idenco  of  the  popes  at  Avigtion  in 
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tho  fourtconth  century,  an«l  a fire  bfokc  out  in  I.IOS,  uliirli  1 
rtin^uTOcd  tbe  greater  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  churrh.  The  ' 
rhtirrh  wis  reslorwl,  but  the  palorc  was  nbatuhuusl,  aiul  : 
<iii*"ory  XI.,  >\hcn  ho  transferred  the  papal  «>ee  to  Rome  in 
n7r.  fixed  hu  residence  in  the  Vatican  paloce.  which  then 
eameto  l>e  considered  as  the  residence  of  the  pontiffs  till  the 
seventeenth  centurv',  when  they  went  to  resifk*  on  (he  Qui- 
iinal,  Sixius  V.  however  in  J5b6  ordere<l  a new  jMlaco  to 
be  built  ne.Xl  to  the  Latcran  church,  which  was  not  finished  ' 
sintil  mors  than  a century  after  his  death,  and  is  that  w hich 
now  exists.  It  is  useil  at  present  as  an  asylum  for  the  pour; 
and  there  is  also  a large  hospital  on  the  other  side  of  the 
*<juaro.  The  whole  vast  mass  of  buildini:^  called  by  the 
name  of  Lateran  has  been  much  chaniiiHl  from 'what  it 
was  when  the  popes  resided  here.  The  old  plan  and  former  j 
jipjK*arance  of  the  place  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Ras- , 
«oni,  • I)e  Basdica  et  Patriarchio  Laicranciw,’  libri  iv., 
bunc,  I6j6.  The  interior  of  tlic  Ba.silica,  or  churrh,  in  its 
]ire'cnt  state,  was  completed  in  the  ‘■eventecnlh  century  by 
Clement  VIII.  and  Innocent  X , and  the  splendid  front 
WR'.  niisi*tl  by  C’lcmonl  XU.  The  church  has  fne  aisles, 
rmd  is  enriched  with  pillars  of  valuable  ami  rare  marble, 
wialues,  }>aintmgs,  gildings,  and  bronzes.  The  tukHIc  gale, 
which  is  of  bronze,  and  of  masterly  workmanship,  was 
taken  from  the  -liniilian  Ba^ilif■a  in  the  Forum.  The 
■statue  of  Gmsiantine,  under  the  piwtiro,  was  found  in  the 
Thcrmm  of  that  emperor  on  the  Quirinal*  Mount.  The 
ve  iing  of  the  renirc  aisle,  which  is  carved  and  gdl,  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  Kuro^ie.  The  bronze  mauaoicum  of  Martin 
V.  u ill  the  central  aisle.  Amoii';  tbo  side  chapels  that 
belonging  to  theCorsini  family  U ofio  of  the  richest  in 
Home;  tnc  pillars,  walls,  and  pavement  are  of  valuable 
»lono<,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Clement  XII.  (Corsini)  con* 
nsla  of  a Iwautiful  urn  of  porphjTy,  which  lay  under  the 
portico  of  the  Panlbeon.  The  altar  of  the  sacrament  is 
ailuriicd  with  four  (luted  columns  of  gilt  bronze,  which,  it  is 
.H.ii'l.  c.ime  from  (he  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The 
ci  esters,  which  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  have  some 
curious  raonuroonis  of  the  middle  ages.  In  every  respect 
the  church  of  the  Lateran  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
III  a city  abounding  with  mugnifleent  churches. 

The  obelisk  of  Sycnc  granite  which  stands  in  the  square 
m the  back  of  the  church  is  the  highest  in  Rome,  and  perhajw 
111  the  world  : its  shaft,  whirh  is  broken  into  three  pieces,  is 
IU5  feet  7 inches  English  in  height,  and  .17  feet  6 inches 
III  circumference  at  the  base;  the  whole  hoiglit  of  the 
obelisk,  pedestal  and  oniamenls  included,  is  about  150  feet. 
Tliis  obelisk  wn.s  brought  by  Constantino  from  He1io{>olis 
to  Alexandria,  and  Coiistantims  bad  it  removed  to  Rome  in 
a galley  built  for  tlie  purpo*<'.  rowed  by  .100  men:  after 
ascending*  tho  Tilwr  the  obelisk  was  conveyed  on  rollers 
through  the  gate  of  Ostia  and  the  Piscina  Publica  into  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  was  raised  bv  a \cry  laborious  process 
which  is  dcscribcil  by  AmniianusMarccllinus.  Tlie  obelisk 
is  covered  from  the  base  to  the  very  pointed  lop  with  ex- 
quisite sculptures,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  contain  the 
inscription  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Hermapion, 
and  which  records  the  victories  of  Rhamses,  (>ut  Champol* 
lion  says  that  the  Lateran  obelisk  was  raised  in  honour  of 
Tliuuthmosis  II. 

The  Baptistery  of  Constantine,  which  adjoins  the  church, 
is  rich  in  marble  pillars  and  paintings  and  it  contains  the 
oldest  baptismal  fount  which  was  usefl  in  Rome. 

The  church  of  St.  John  in  Lalerano  is  coHcgi.itc : its 
chapter  of  canons  and  prebendaries,  instituted  by  Boniface 
VIII.  in  1300,  has  at  its  head  a Cardinal  Archpriest. 

Near  this  church  is  a detached  building  called  La  Sealn 
Santo,  because  the  staircase  in  it  is»>aid  loconlam  a iiumlwr 
of  steps  from  the  house  of  Pilate,  which  Jesus. Christ  as-' 
rcndc<l,  and  which  are  held  in  great  veneration.  Pious 
people  ascend  them  on  their  knees,  and  to  prevent  the  steps 
from  being  worn  out,  they  have  been  covered  with  boartls. 

The  gate  of  San  Giovanni,  through  which  {lasses  the 
htgli  road  to  Naples,  is  the  antient  Puria  Asinaria.  and  the 
first  object  that  strikes  tho  trovellei'on  entering  Rome  by 
it  is  thtv handsome  Basilica  of  the  Latcran,  with  its  adjoin* 
mg  ]Kilar«  and  other  buildingN  rising  on  the  slope  of  the 
CuOian  HiU,  and  rendered  more  imposing  in  their  appear* 
anoe  from  standing  insulated  in  the  midst  of  solitary  fields 
and  gardens  which  occupy  all  tliis  side  of  the  area  of  Rome. 

L.ATHK.  [Kknt.] 

L.VniK.  [Tvrnjno.] 

L.A'^niRIA.  [Ml**cicapida.j 


LATIMER,  nUOII,  bishop  of  Worcester,  llic  son  of 
a farmer  in  Leiceslershiie,  was  born  about  the  y ear  1472. 
He  was  cducaietl  first  at  a grammar-school,  and  aflerwatd.s 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  lo«-k  a degree,  previous  to  enierinK 
into  holy  orders.  The  preaching  of  Bilney  directed  his  at- 
tention to  errors  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church 
of  Rome;  the  subject  soon  engrossed  his  mind,  and  hia 
‘heretical  preaching,’  as  it  was  then  called,  caused  a re* 
monstrance  to  lie  made  by  tbc  divim's  of  Cambridge  to  tho 
diocesan  bUhop  of  Ely,  and  his  interference  was  reqijesietl. 
Tbc  bishop,  a imld  Jnd  mixlerale  man,  visited  Cambridge, 
but  used  no  further  harshness  towards  him  than  to  furb;d 
his  preaching  within  the  dioccsi.',  an  obstacle  which  he 
overcame  by  gaining  the  use  of  a pulpit  in  a monastery 
exempt  from  cpiscojial  jurisdiction.  Lutimer’s  eloquence, 
his  moral  conduct  and  kindness  of  disposition,  together 
with  llie  merits  of  his  cause,  gained  him  a large  number  of 
hearers.  Ho  was  at  this  lime  u person  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  l>e  esteemed  worthy  of  persecution,  and  was  dealt 
with  accordingly,  but  it  was  not  until  Henry  VIII.  had  been 
, thirty  years  upon  the  throne,  that  ho  became  distinguished 
! as  one  of  the  principal  reformers. 

Cromwell,  the  king's  favourite,  had  already  given  him  a 
benefice  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  had  preached  the  Reformed 
doctrines  with  such  plainness  as  to  cause  the  bishui>s  to 
cite  him  to  London  to  answer  for  his  heretical  opinions. 
Cromwell  ciintinuetl  afterwards  to  be  his  friend  and  patron  ; 
he  rescued  him  from  the  |>cril«uf  the  citation,  recommendisl 
him  to  Anne  Boleyn,  who  appointed  him  her  chaplain,  and 
fMKin  afterwards  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  was  conferred 
on  him  (1535).  The  dutic.^i  of  this  see  he  tierfonuvd  in  the 
most  active  and  exemplary  manner,  and  while  hoMiiig 
visitations,  giiing  instructions,  and  correcting  abuses,  never 
failed  to  promote  the  Reformation  to  the  utmost  of  hi» 
power.  Thus  did  he  employ  himself  for  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  passed  the  act  of  the  Six  Arlick-s 
(Burnet,  vol.  i.).  from  whit'h  he  so  totally  dis-sented,  that  he 
M‘signed  his  bishopric.  Shaxton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  fol- 
lowed his  example,  but  Cranmer  retained  his  office. 

Ijitimor  now  sought  retirement  in  the  country,  where  he 
would  have  continued  to  reside,  hud  not  an  accident  befallen 
him,  the  i-fR*ris  of  which  he  thought  (he  skill  of  London 
surgeons  would  allcviatu.  He  arrived  in  London  when  tho 
jwwer  of  Cromwell  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  mxsten* 
in  the  hands  of  Gardiner,  who  no  sooner  discoiercd  him  in 
his  privacy,  than  he  procured  accusations  to  he  made  against 
him  for  his  objections  to  the  Six  Arlicle-s  and  he  was  com- 
inittcfl  to  the  Tower.  DifTercut  muses  being  allege<l 
against  him,  he  tcmaiiuvl  a prisoner  for  six  ye-afs : and  imt 
until  the  accession  of  Edwanl  VI.  did  he  obtain  his  liliera- 
tion.  The  pnrlinmeut  then  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  sch\ 
but  he  was  obstinate  in  his  refusal  to  receive  it : his  greni 
a^c,  he  said,  made  him  desirous  of  privacy.  In  this  nugn 
we  find  him  the  accuser  of  Bonner,  occasionally  the  advi*«r 
of  the  king,  and  continually  the  strenuou» reprover  of  the 
vices  of  the  age  ; but  the  reign  was  short,  ana  with  it  ex- 
pired Latimer’s  prosperity.  In  July.  1553,  king  Edward 
died,  in  September  Mary  had  begun  to  take  vengeance 
on  tho  Reformers,  and  among  others  I.atinier  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Tliuugli  ho  was  at  least  eighty  years 
old.  no  Consideration  was  shown  for  his  great  age;  and  he  wav 
wnil  to  Oxford  to  dispute  on  the  rorjxirnl  presence.  He  had 
never  been  accounted  very  leamcHl:  he  hail  not  used  Latin 
much,  he  told  them,  these  twenty  lears.  and  was  not  able 
to  dispute;  but  ho  would  declare  his  faith,  and  then  thci 
might  do  a.s  they  pleased.  He  declarcil.  that  he  thought 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  to  be  only  spiritual : 
• he  enlamed  much  against  the  wicriflce  of  the  raa>a ; ami 
lamented  that  they  had  chanued  tlie  coramunion  into  a 
private  mav*;  that  they  had  taken  the  cup  away  frotn  the 
jieoplc;  and.  instead  of  service  in  a known  tongue, 'were 
bringing  the  nation  to  a worship  that  thej  did  not  under- 
stand.' (Burnet,  vol.  ii.)  They  laughed  at  him,  and  told 
him  to  answer  their  arguments ; he  rcmimled  them  that  he 
was  old.  and  that  his  memory  had  failed ; the  laughter  how- 
ever continued,  and  there  was  great  disorder,  )>erpeltial 
shoutings  taunting*,  and  reproaches.  When  he  was  asked 
wiiethor  he  would  abjure  his  principles,  he  only  answered. 
‘ I thank  God  most  heartily  that  ho  hath  prolonged  my  bfo 
to  this  end,  that  I may  in  this  case  glonfv  God  with  this 
kind  of  death.’  On  the  16th  of  Oclobcr.  1555,  ho  w as  led 
to  the  stake  with  Ridley,  gnnjKiwder  being  fastened  about 
bis  body  tg  hasten  his  death : it  took  fire  with  tho  flm 
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flume,  aud  he  died  iinmudiatvly.  Latimer  published  several 
of  hisserraunsat  dilTcrent  timex.  They  have  been  reprinted 
ill  vols.  8vo..  London. 

Laiiraer  was  remarkable  for  moral  ©xcclicneo  and  sim- 
plicity rather  than  for  learning,  and  fur  zeal  rather  than  tor 
uhiliiy;  he  Was  a good  but  not  a great  man.  (Burnet’s 
Itf/ormaiiou  ;■  Le  Bus's  Life  of  Cr<tnmer;  Moreri,  Die. 
//istoriafte;  Biog.  Die.) 

LATl'NI  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  known 
natums  of  Italy,  who  aro  said  to  have  come  down  at  some 
rcniofo  time,  lung  before  the  building  of  Rome,  from  the 
central  Apennines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reatc  {the  mo- 
dern Kieti),  into  the  lower  counir)'  between  tbe  Anio,  the 
Tiber,  the  Alban  Mountains,  and  the  sea,  which  was  aAer> 
wariL*  called  Laliuin.  Varro,  who  derivctl  his  information 
from  the  old  traditions  existing  at  Rome  in  hU  time,  says 
thui  they  were  a branch  of  the  aborigim*;!  or  oldest  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  peninsula,  who  vvere  considered  by  some  us  in- 
digeno*  or  autochthones  of  thu  country,  whilst  others,  and 
Dionysius  among  the  rest,  thought  that  they  were  descend- 
anu  of  an  Arcadian  colony  settled  in  Italy  long  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  identical  with  the  Gllnotnans.  These  abo- 
rigines met  in  the  lowlands  the  Siculi,  who  are  represented 
by  some  as  a colonv  from  the  West,  |>erhap8  from  Spain, 
and  by  others  as  indigenous  in  Italy,  and  identical  with  the 
Tyrrhoni.  These  Siculi,  or  Siceli,  were  partly  driven  by 
thu  aborigines  to  the  southwards,  and  the  rest  amalga- 
mated with  the  now  comers,  and  thus  the  nation  was  formed 
called  aflerwards  l^tini  Prisci,  and  by  Ennius  called 
Casei,  which  in  the  Sabine  or  Oscan  language,  according 
to  Varro,  racunt  old.  or  the  earliest,  and  the  word  is  still 
u-wd.  as  Micali  observes,  in  the  dialects  of  the  Pajial  provinces 
of  tSabinaand  Umbria  in  the  same  sense.  These  Ijitins 
appear  to  have  formed  their  settlements  in  the  lowlands  by 
Miiall  communities,  perhaps  small  tribes  or  even  fumdies,  n 
circumstance  which  would  account  fi>r  the  great  number  of 
villages  or  towns  spread  over  a limited  surface.  Several  of 
tlieso  became  in  course  of  time  considerable  places,  long 
bed'ore  the  c.xistcnco  of  Rome.  Such  were  Luuruntum,  La- 
niiviuhi,  Lavinium,  Aricia.  Gabii.  Tusculum,  Tibur,  Pra.'- 
neste,  Labicura,  Collalia,  Cora,  See.  [Latium.]  Tbe  story  of 
iBnuas  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  assisting  the  l.,a- 
tin.s  against  the  RutuU,  and  marrying  Lavinia,  tlie  daughter 
of  Kintf  Latinus,  is  probably  an  embellishment  invcnteil 
in  afierlimes  by  Roman  pride  or  Greek  flattery.  [wEnkas.] 
Souiu  of  the  earlier  Greek  writers  said  that  Rome  was  a 
Greek  colony.  (Niebuhr.  Ilixliyry  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  'The 
PreUminary  History  of  Rome.’)  Parlies  of  Greek  or 'Iro- 
jun  emigrants  may  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Laliuiu  at 
various  times,  ami  given  rise  to  these  various  stories.  That 
there  was  a strong  mixture  of  Grucian  blood  in  the  Latin 
race  seems  not  to  bo  doubted,  and  a comparison  of  the 
clementury  parts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  proves 
at  ioiust  that  those  who  used  these  tongues  were  sprung 
from  or  related  to  a common  stock.  [Lxnuuage]  'flic 
1-utin  communities  were  united  by  religious  riles.  Cato  in 
his  'Originos'  says  that  the  temple  of  Diana  in  a grove  near 
Aricia  wo-h  resorted  to  for  their  common  sacrifices  by  Ihc 
Artcini.  Tusculani,  the  people  of  Lunuviuro,  of  Lauren- 
imn,  of  Coro,  and  alio  bv  the  KuUili,  a people  at  one  time 
dlsiinct  from  the  early  Ivlins,  and  inhabiting  a nook  of 
land  near  the  sea-coast,  between  the  Latins  and  thu  Vulsci, 
ami  whose  capital  was  Ardea.  The  Nutnicius  was  the 
boundary  between  the  RutuU  and  the  Latins  of  I<aurenlum. 
The  RutuU  are  mentioned  as  a wealthy  people  in  the 
third  century  of  Rome,  in  tho  time  of  Taruuiiiius  Sutierbus 
(Livy,  L 57);  their  wealth  wiis  probably  the  fruit  of  their 
maritime  trade.  Ardea  is  said  to  have  sent  a cidony  to 
Saguntum  in  Spain.  The  RutuU  however  appear  also  a.s 
forming  part  of  the  Latin  tA»nfeJeration,  ao«l  there  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Venus  between  Laxiiiium  and  Ardea 
which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Ardoalee,  and  whither  all 
the  Latin  communities  sent  deputies  on  particular  occca- 
siuns.  At  other  (imos  the  deputies  of  the  Latin  towns  os- 
sombled  a(  the  Lurus  Feroiilin®,  where  the  wood  of  Marino 
now  is.  (Livy,  5,0;  viu  *i5.)  The  indigenous  ilcities  of 
the  Latins  were  Saturmis.  who  first  taught  agriculture  to 
tbvir  ancestors  the  aborigines,  Janus,  and  Faunu.H,  who 
delivered  his  oracular  answers  from  the  depth  of  the  forest 
of  Albunea.  Venus  and  others  appear  to  liavo  been  of  later 
introduction  into'lhe  Latin  mytliology. 

The  I>alini  acc  described  os  a race  robust,  hardy,  frugal. 
And  warlike,  and  their  early  union  with  Romo,  great  nail  of 
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whose  population  was  recruited  amongst  thum,  contributed 
mainly  to  the  growth  and  success  of  that  republic.  Their 
morals  were  simple;  it  is  recorilcd  by  Athenmus  and  A. 
Gellius,  on  the  testimony  of  earlier  writers,  that  their 
women  did  not  drink  wine,  and  the  custom  of  being  saluted 
on  the  check  by  their  relatives  is  said  to  have  been  iniro- 
ducx'd  in  order  to  ascertain  their  abstemiousness.  Their 
towns  were  strong,  both  by  their  position  and  their  ma.s»ive 
Walls,  truces  of  which  still  exist  on  the  sites  of  aiinunt  Prm- 
neste,  Tusculum,  and  other  places  of  dates  anterior  to  Rome, 
and  are  ascribed  by  sonic  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  preccilwl 
tho  Laliiii,  and  have  been  confounded  with  the  Pelasgiaiis. 
The  foundation  of  Alba  is  involved  in  great  obscurily,  but 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  imjmrtunt  town  several  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  Rome  is  indubitable.  [Aliia 
I^rONUA.]  Whether  Alba  was  at  the  head  of  the  I.4iiin  Um- 
fedeniiiou,  or  was  the  eeiiiru  of  another  confederation  ili.s- 
tinct  from  that  of  the  Latina  though  cunnei’ted  with  it,,  lias 
been  a matter  of  doubt.  Niebuhr  adopts  the  latter  supposi- 
tion. A disiiiiclion  is  made  by  Livy  between  the  Albans 
and  Latins.  Tho  dictator  of  Alba  is  not  called  ilm  dictator 
of  the  Latins.  The  founders  of  Alba  were  either  emigrants 
from  J.avinium.  who  built  a town  and  set  up  an  in<iu}>eiid- 
eijt  stale  Ibr  themselves,  according  to  lavy’a  sUiry  of  As- 
canius,  or  they  were  strangers,  probably  a tribe  from 
tho  mountains,  who  built  a new  town,  which  in  course  of 
time  ruled  over  part  of  Latium  and  sent  colonies  to  l.aivi- 
iiiuiii  and  other  plactM  on  thu  coast  which  had  become 
deserted.  Alba  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  thirty  colonies, 
and  a like  number  of  thirty  towns  is  mentioned  as  consti- 
tuting the  Latin  confe<lerution  in  the  Roman  ^leriod. 

Passing  over  the  obscure  period  between  tho  building  of 
Alba  and  that  of  Rome,  we  find  tho  Latins  coining  into 
contact  with  the  latter  city,  which,  although  built  on  Latin 
ground,  and  itself  a colony  of  Alba,  paid  no  great  defereiuv 
to  its  mother-country  or  elder  neighbours.  Rome,  according 
to  tradition,  was  a city  of  refuge,  and  its  population  a medley 
of  various  races,  who  did  nut  acknowledge  any  ties  with 
or  duties  towanls  others.  Their  first  quarrel  was  with  the 
Sabines,  with  whom  afterwards  they  made  an  alliance; 
next  with  thu  Etruscan  townships  bordering  on  tbe  Tibur, 
and  the  turn  of  the  Latins  came  later.  Wu  find  Rome  in 
alliance  with  Lavinium,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of 
Tatius,  the  Sabine  king,  and  the  ally  and  juirliier  of  Romu- 
lus. which  had  occurred  there  out  qf  private  revenge. 

Under  Tullus  llosiilius  war  broke  out  between  Rome 
and  Alba,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Alba  and  thu 
removal  of  thu  inhubitants  to  Rome.  Tho  other  Latin  citius 
appear  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  but  on  the  con- 
trary entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome.  (Livy,  i.  32.) 
In  (he  following  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  (he  first  war 
of  the  Latins  against  Rome  is  mentioned:  the  result  was 
that  Polilorium,  TcllentD,  and  Ficana  were  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  inhubitanU  transferred  to  ILime,  where 
they  were  sciilt*d  on  Mount  Avoniine.  Tarquinius  the 
eider,  the  sucoeesor  of  Ancus,  attacked  the  Latin  towns  se- 
parately. and  took  Appiola,  Corniculum,  Cameria,  Kiculuea 
vutUB,  CrustuiDcnum,  Amuriola,  Mcdullia,  and  Nomunlum, 
after  which  (K'acc  w as  made,  but  it  is  not  said  on  what  con- 
ditions. Sci'vius  Tullius  obtaiudl,  by  agreement  with  tho 
leaders  of  the  Latin  cities,  what  his  predecessors  coulil  not 
obtain  by  force,  namely,  that  the  Latins  should  unite  with 
the  Romans  in  building  h temple  to  Diana  on  thu  Avontiue, 
to  be  cunnnon  to  both  )>cuplu.  lliix  was  considered  as  an 
acknowledgement  that  Rome  was  tho  head  of  the  Latin 
nation.  The  Sobiiics  were  also  included  in  the  c^impact. 
and  tho  temple  was  declared  to  be  an  inviolable  asylum  for 
individuals  of  the  three  nations.  It  was  likewise  agreed 
that,  after  the  annual  sacrifices,  conferences  should  bo  held 
between  the  deputies  of  the  various  nations,  and  matters  m 
dispute  .should  be  settled  in  a friendly  munnor.  This  wise 
measure  greatly  contributed  to  consolidate  the  strength  of 
Rome.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that 
Tart|uinius  Superbus,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  to  himself 
a party  among  the  leaders  of  tlm  Latin  towns,  and  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Maniilius,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
convoked  them  to  an  assembly  in  the  wood  of  Fercntina, 
where  he  got  rid  by  an  atrocious  stratagem  of  Tumus  Iler- 
donius  of  Aricia,  who  is  represented  as  the  leader  of  the 
opiKisitiun  among  the  I.-atins.  (-Livy,  i.,  50,  51.)  Tnrquin 
then  persuaded  the  Latins  not  only  to  renew  the  treaty  with 
Rome,  but  to  acknowlwlge  him  os  their  princeps.  or  chief, 
and  to  send  their  youth  to  servo  no  longer  as  auxiliaries,  but 
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mixctl  with  tlie  Ri-maus  in  the  ssnie  Icgiun.  He  UMloj  a 
renlur)'  (»1  l^tins  am)  a cajUiiry  of  Horoaiu  in  every  lunui- 
|>le  i'oiumaiuic4  by  a Uotuuii  centunon.  AU  ihu,  together 
u’ilh  liis  treat tnent  of  Gabii,  stiuws  that  Taiquiri  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  making  ininM-df  nni]  master  uf  tialium.  Tari{uin 
also  assumed  (iie  ]trvsiden(  ) of  the  Futibo  LotinoD.  or  fusli- 
vaU  of  tlie  Latin  state,  which  by  lui  anliunt  uso{^  were  held 
once  a year  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  were 
deihcatcil  to  Jupiter  Latiaris  or  Latialis ; and  lie  made  these 
Koiouinitiea  commun  to  the  Romans,  the  I^tini,  and  tlie 
lleriiK't.  Deputies  from  Uie  three  nations  and  from  orher 
uUiod  diairrta  attended,  eaeli  bringing  their  victims.  The 
Ntenfices  lastetl  three  days,  some  say  six,  after  which  a ‘ vU- 
oeraliO.’  or  distribution  of  moat,  took  place  among  the  tle- 
putiea.  These  leris  continued,  bating  some  iL-mporaiy  in- 
leri'upliitiis,  to  be  held  ilown  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  one  uf  the  two  consuls  always  attende4l 
them.  (Cicero,  De  A’«/.  iJeor^  i.,  6 ; Ep.  ad  Fam^  viii.,  6 ; 
JJit'inaf.,  i,,  11.) 

After  thecxpiilHion  of  UioTarquius,  the  Latin  cities,  partly 
to  free  tiieuiseUes  from  Uumau  6U|Mreinaey,  and  ]>artly  iu- 
sligated  by  MamiKuH,  Tarquin’s  kou-in-law,  and  iJiu  other; 
connexions  o('  the  Tarquiti^,  ruse  in  arms,  and  a war  ensued  i 
between  tiicm  and  ILmic,  which  ended  in  ihe  total  defeat  | 
of  the  Latin  forros  by  the  iluman  dictator  Postliuuiius, 
near  the  lake  RegtUus.  between  Laliicuiu  nml  Gabii,  n.c. 

i^eacc  was  made  three  years  alter,  on  oomUiion  that 
the  l.Atins  sliould  expel  the  refugee  partisans  of  the  Tur- 
quins.  These  lenient  conditions  were  prubably  agreed  to 
by  Rome,  from  apprclwiision  of  the  appruachiug  struggle 
with  tlie  VuUd.  A few  years  Uucr,  under  ilie  consul- 
ship of  Spurius  Cassius  and  Postumus  (^ousnius,  a solemn 
' feudus.*  or  treaty  of  alliance,  was  made  between  Home 
ami  the  Ijilins,  by  which  was  renewcil  tlie  isupoliian  frail- 
cliMO  forniedy  existing  in  lliu  time  of  Senius  m each  of 
the  lw«)  notions  with  respect  to  the  other,  as  being  on  a 
footing  of  porl'oct  equably,  thougli  prulialily  with  no  inter- 
change of  the  rospei'tis-e  political  froncUiae.  This  treaty  is 
know  n in  the  Roman  writers  by  the  name  of  the  Cassian 
Loogne.  (Jaesinniiin  fcediis;  the  conditions  we.rc  engraved 
on  a brass  ctduinn  mentioned  by  Livy,  aiul  the  suImIiuicc 
itf  them  is  given  ns  follows  by  Dionysius,  who  took  Uiem 
from  Macer,  who  bad  seen  the  inscription: — 'There  shall 
lie  between  the  Romans  and  Uio  Latins  so  long  as 

heaven  and  earth  shall  keep  their  place;  neither  state 
sKhII  Wiir  against  the  other,  nor  instigate  foreign  states  to 
do  S4),  (h>r  grunt  a passage  UntKigh  ita  tcrniory  to  haeign 
armies  against  ita  ally ; but  wlien  eitlx*r  aulfers  damage  or 
wxatkm,  tite  oUior  siiall  loyally  render  it  proteetion.  lielp, 
mid  succour.  The  booty  and  orerything  gained  in  a joint 
vrnr  shall  be  shared  eqiMilly.  Pritvite  amU  shall  be  decided 
within  ten  days  in  the  place  w here  the  cause  of  litigation 
nroMc.  No  article  shall  be  erased  from  tins  treaty  nor 
iirkled  to  it,  exce]d  by  the  common  consent  of  the  Kuinams 
nml  of  file  commonwetUh  of  Latium.'  Thus  fur  Ihonysius, 
but  it  ap^iears  also  from  otbor  authorities  that  the  Latins 
shnnyl  with  the  Romans,  or  hold  by  turna,  tiia  command 
of  the  combined  forces  of  tlta  two  states.  (Niobuhr.  vol  ii., 

' Tlie TxMgue  with  thef,alins.’l  Seven yoorsafierllus  league 
Spwriiis  Cassius  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Hernia  on 
similar  terms:  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  totne  coses,  os 
at  Antimn.  etdonies  were  sent  oonsialing  of  equal  portions 
ofll>e  three  natmns. 

The  Wnguc  of  tbo  l.>atinB  with  Rome  lasted  fur  aliout  a 
century,  till  the  irruption  uf  tbo  Geuls,  during  which 
ptTWid  there  were  but  few  oi-easional  intomiptiuns  of  the 
harmony  between  the  two  etates.  To  oue  of  these  Rome 
had  given  a strong  provocation.  The  people  of  Anlea  aud 
those  of  Alicia  Imving  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  tlie 
people  of  Rome  their  dispute  concerning  a territory  to 
which  both  Uid  dHim,  the  cause  was  plcailod  before  tbe 
Roimio  tnbes;  and  just  os  the  v'utcs  were  going  to  be 
collected,  en  okl  man.  oigbty-three  years  of  age.  called 
Scaptms,  nwe,  and  said  that  lie  remetubored,  when  serving 
in  a former  war,  to  have  notkoil  the  territory  m qucsiiou  as 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Guriuli,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  tliercforc  the  land  hud  bccowu  Ruinun 
property.  Upon  this  the  trilioe  decided  the  question 
against  both  parties,  saying  Umt  llw  Icmtury  belonged 
to  the  Roman  people.  In  vain  tlie  ctinsuU  appealed  to 
their  honour  and  ecpiily  not  to  act  as  judge*  in  their  own 
cause.  The  land  W'os  taken  possession  of.  The  conse- 
quence wa^  that  Ardea  offered  to  join  tlio  league  of  ibo 


VoVci  and  yRqui  against  Rome,  hut  wa»  deterred  from  so 
duiug  by  receiving  from  the  Ruman  senate  hopes  uf 
rednrss.  Soon  aficr  a dispute  brukc  out  at  Ardea  between 
ihu  patricians  and  plebeians  of  that  place,  on  ai^cuunt  ot  u 
young  wiiman  who  had  two  suitors,  oia>  of  each  class;  and 
this  led  to  a civil  war.  Thu  nalrician  party  proved  the 
stronuer  within  the  town,  unu  drove  out  the  plebeians, 
who,  being  joined  by  a party  of  the  Vulsci,  after  plundering 
the  lands  of  the  patricians  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Tite 
patricians  applied  to  the  Roman  senate  for  assistance.  The 
consul  M.  Geganius  ^laccrinus,  being  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance, H.C.  443.  dufeatud  the  besiegers,  and  look  Cluilius,  tliu 
Volsckiii  coinmauder,  prt»onur.  But  these  disturbances 
thinned  Ardea  uf  her  inhabitants,  and  the  senate  took  tbis 
opportunity  of  sending  thither  a colony  to  sirungiben  the 
place  against  any  futui*o  atleinpU  of  the  Vohei;  and  at  ihe 
sumo  time  directed  the  triumviri,  who  had  tlie  conduct  of 
the  colony,  to  divide  tlic  princi]>al  port  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory abovv-inuntioiied  uiuoug  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Aidea.  Thu  triumviri,  after  fuIQUing  llieir  mUsiun, settled 
at  Ardea  us  colomsts,  ui  order  to  evadp  the  annoyances 
winch  they  would  have  met  on  tlieir  return  from  the 
tribunes  uf  the  people  for  Laving  divided  among  tlie  Ar- 
deaies  a territory  which  the  ]>eijpTu  uf  Rome  had  formerly 
adjudged  to  thetm«lves.  (Livy,  iii.,  71  and  7‘i ; and  Ivm  9. 
lu,  and  1 1.)  Not  long  after  this  the  people  uf  Labicum,  a 
Luliii  city,  having  joined  the  /Equi,  whu  were  at  war  with 
the  Rutnaua,  and  plundereil  Uu.-  city  of  Tusculimt.  anoliitT 
Lutm  city,  friendly  to  R<»tue,  llui  Runnuis  atiucked,  de- 
feated them,  and  took  their  town.  But  these  were  but 
partial  and  leinpurary  ruptures.  The  bulk  uf  the  l«atiii!» 
upfiear  to  have  remained  faithful  to  the  Cu.ssiun  alliance. 
The  J.atiu  sgaie  consisted  of  llprly  towns,  which  appear  to 
have  been  inde])cndenl  tuunicipalities;  they  hud  their 
patriciaus  aud  plebeians;  each  had  its  senate  andilsuwu 
magiatrales,  tlie  chief  of  whom  was  styled  dictator.  IXpu- 
Itea  from  each  town  cunsiiluied  the  senate  or  assembly  uf 
the  whole  slate,  w jnch  met  at  the  gruvu  of  Kerciitiua.  A 
dictator,  probably  taken  by  turn  from  the  dictators  uf  the 
respective  elites,  was  the  temporary  bead  of  the  whole  siuJe. 
]xresided  at  the  Latin  fcMivals  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and 
signed  treaties,  such  as  that  uf  alliance  with  the  consul 
Spurius  Cassius.  Concerning  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Latin  people  previous  to  their  dual  union  with  Rome. 
Sigutiius  (De  Jure  untiouo  Italia)  Niebuhr  (History 
of  iinme,  vol.  ii.,  • The  Latin  State’)  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  scattered  possoge*  of 
the  antient  wnturs. 

Alter  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  their  retreat  from 
Rome,  we  dnd  both  tlie  l.^tin.'i  and  the  HeriiiH,  at  least  in 
part,  joining  tbu  Vulsci,  and  tiiu  Etruscans  the  old 

enemies  of  Uie  R^rmuns.  amt  endeavouring  to  annihilate  the 
city,  which  was  just  rwiig  from  its  nuns.  Camillus  de- 
feated the  Ditin  towns  mu:  after  the  other.  TusculUm 
having  humbled  itself,  and  sent  a deputation,  headed  by  lU 
dictaiur,  to  the  Roman  senate  to  deprccale  its  WTolh,  was 
forgiven,  and  shortly  afU'r  obtained  the  ' civitas,'  or  Ruoisn 
cituienship,  which  enabled  its  inliobituiUs  to  have  a domicile 
at  Koine,  to  vote  in  (he  Roman  cuniiiia, and  to  aspire  to  the 
public  oUlces  of  tbe  Roman  republic.  Tlie  BiseaWtuii  were 
defeatiMl,  and  their  town  surrendered  by  capitulaiiuii  to  the 
dicUtor  Titus  (^uintius  who  brought  from  it  to  Rume  the 
statue  of  J upiter  linperator,  which  was  placed  iu  Ute  eapiiul. 

. Soon  after,  uc.  376,  we  find  the  Latius,  aAer  again  juiii- 

I ing  the  VuUci,  cncam|>ed  with  liunn  near  Satricuiu.  a Vol- 
scian  town  un  the  borders  of  the  Lalini.  Bemg  defeated 
after  an  ubslmatc  engagement  by  tbe  Roman  uiilitary  tri- 
bunes .<Eu)dius  and  Valerius,  the  Vulsci  forsook  their  allies, 
and  tlio  (luunle  of  Antiuin  submitted  to  the  Romau»,  upon 
whicb  t^  i.atius  in  a fit  of  rage  burnt  Satricum,  sparing 
only  the  temple  uf  Mutula,  an  antient  deity  of  tbu  country. 
Kiom  Satricum  they  turned  agninsttheir  Tusculan country- 
men for  having  nccepied  the  Roman  citizensliip  ; they  en- 
tered Tusculum  by  force;  but  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
the  citadel,  and  Uic  Ibjmuna  under  1^.  (juinlius  and  Ser- 
viu'i  Sulpicius  coining  to  their  a^sis(auce.  the  {.alms  were 
surrounded  and  slaughtered.  Alter  a war  with  Tibur. 
which  led  to  no  definite  result,  peace  was  granted,  a.c.  337, 
to  the  Latins  on  their  demand,  and  (hcv  constKjueuily  fur- 
niched  again  a large  auxiliary  force  to  Rome,  agreeably  to 
former  treaties,  after  an  interrupliun  of  many  years,  which 
aasUlance,  as  Livy  (viu  J*2)  acknowledges  came  very  ac- 
cepfably  at  a time  when  ihe  Romans  were  engaged  ju  Wfitf 
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with  the  Etruscans  aiul  the  Hornici ; besides  being  thrral- 
ettc<!  by  the  Gauls,  who  stiU  huvcrc^l  obout  the  country. 
When  Ijywevor,  some  years  after,  the  Gauls,  thotigh  re- 
|ieafcdly  defeated,  apjieare<l  a^ain  in  force  and  overran  the 
|3)nins  of  Laiium,  the  .coasts  of  which  were  at  tiie  Sitnie  time 
infested  by  Greek  pirates,  the  I-atin  towns,  in  a meeting 
which  they  held  at  the  wood  of  Ferentina,  sharnly  replied 
to  the  Romans,  who  infisted  u|nm  their  speedily  furnish- 
ing their  contingents,  ‘ that  the  Romans  ought  not  to  talk 
so  imperiously  to  those  whose  assistance  was  to  them  of 
vital  importance;  that  the  Latins  would  fight  rather  for 
Ihcir  own  liberties  than  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
dominion  of  olhern.’  (vU.  25.)  Soon  after  that  time,  the 
Carthaginians  are  mentioned  \*y  Livy  as  having  entered 
into  a treaty  with  Rome;  but  Polybins  gives  us  the  text  of 
a former  treaty,  said  to  have  been  concluded  between  the 
two  republics  in  the  first  year  after  tlio  expulsion  of  the 
Tarqirins,  in  which  Ar«!oa,  Anlium,  Aricia,  Circeii,  and 
Terracina  are  nietitioned  as  towns  subject  to  Rome,  nml 
includeil  within  the  protection  of  the  treaty;  but  another 
part  of  Latium  is  inciitiunefl  a-=:  not  subject  to  Rome,  on 
which  the  Carthaginians  might  land,  and  carry  off  the 
Iwoty  and  prisoners,  but  not  tjuild  forts,  or  make  any  per- 
inancut  settlement.  This, treaty,  if  really  of  tho  time  of 
the  Tarquins,  which  is  doublcrl,  would  confirm  (he  notion 
that  the  Homan  power  under  the  last  kings  was  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  xup|)o.<ied,  a notion  which  is  sup- 
j>or(ed  by  Niebuhr.  Sec  also  Heyne’s  dissertation  on  the 
treaties  between  Home  and  Carthage,  in  the  G'olttng,  .-in- 
zeiaen. 

The  first  Samnile  war.  which  broke  out  b.C.  342,  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  jtcople  of  Capua  applying  lo  Rome  fur  pro- 
tection against  uicir  stronger  and  fiercer  neighbours,  and 
]dacing  themselves  and  their  country  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion, having  ended  with  a peace  two  years  after,  the 
Sumnites  (uriied  their  armies  against  the  9idieini,  who  in- 
habited the  Country  between  tho  laris  and  the  Vulturnus. 
TlieSidirini  sought  assistaiu*o  from  tiie  Latins,  under  whose 
protection  they  placed  themselves.  The  loitms.  joined  by 
the  Campanians,  who  to<jk  an  unfair  advantage  of  tlie 
Houinn  proforlion  lo  •atisfi'  their  old  grudge  against  the 
.Samnile*,  entered  their  torrifory  and  ravaged  it.  The  Sam- 
nite*  nppeolud  to  the  Kurnan  senate,  re<|uesting  thorn  to 
restrain  the  l.Atins  and  Campanians,  if  tliey  were  both  de- 
jiendents  of  Rome  ; if  not.  the  Samnites  ctaimeil  to  be  al- 
lowed to  op|>ose  force  to  force.  The  answer  of  Uie  senate 
was  cautious:  *TI>e  Catnpanians  had  given  themselves  up 
to  Home,  and  therefore  Home  would  oblige  them  In  keep 
(]uiet ; hut  as  for  the  Latins,  there  was  nothing  in  their 
stipulations  with  Rome  that  forbade  tl>em  making  war  with 
w hoinsuevcr  they  plea^^ed.’  This  answer  increased  the  auda- 
city of  tiKt  loitins.  and  in  their  fre<iuent  councils  they  began 
to  plan  together  with  the  Volsei  and  CanifKinians  a new  war 
against  Rome.  Even  the  Roman  colonic*  of  Circeii,  Veli- 
Irto,  and  others,  joined  thu  loitio  league.  This  having  come 
to  thu  knowledge  of  the  R^jinans,  the  senate  requested  that 
ten  of  the  chief  men  among  tlie  I..atit)s,  ' principcs  Latino- 
nnnt'  should  come  to  Rome  to  explain  matters.  Among 
llietn  wat  one  L.  Annius  of  8ctia.  who  was  that  year  one  of 
the  two  priptors,  nr  chief  magistrates,  of  the  wlwle  Latin 
eonfedoraiioni  When  in  tlio  presence  of  tite  Roman  senate, 
after  boasting  of  the  power  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies, 
and  of  their  being  fully  able  to  assert  their  own  lfttle|>end- 
once,  ho  proposed  tluih  (ut  tho  sake  of  former  connexion 
and  con-atigninitv  between  them  and  the  Romans,  peace 
shouUI  be  concluded  upon  a wdid  and  equitable  foundation. 
With  a view  lo  this  he  rctiuired  * that  the  l^atins  should 
have  the  appointment  of  one  of  tho  two  consul*,  and  of  one 
half  of  the  aenaie,  so  that  Rome  and  I^aliura  should  form 
in  future  but  one  counirv  and  one  republic.,  of  which  Rome 
would  be  tho  ca]ri|al,  an^  all  the  people  be  called  Romans.’ 
This  apparently  not  unreasonable  proposal  oflundud  Ruman 
pride,  and  the  consul  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  a man  of  more 
than  Ruinqn  sternnoss  and  inllcxibility,  exclaiming  against 
the  insolence  of  a man  of  Setia,  swore  that  if  the  Palrcs  Con- 
scripti  should  bo  so  insane  ns  to  accept  his  projKisal,  be 
Would  himself  come  armed  into  tho  senate  and  kill  any 
Latin  he  should  meet  there.  The  senato  declared  war 
against  thu  Isitins,  and  the  two  consuls,  Manlius  Torquatus 
and  Decius  Mus,  marched  each  with  an  army;  through,  the 
territory  of  the  Mar^i  and  Pciigni  (the  mudem  Aliruxio 
Ultra),  and  Iwing  joined  on  their  march  by  iIh*  Samnites, 
encamped  near  Capua,  in  fiont  of  the  Latin  and  Cam^>aniun 


united  forces.  Here  Manlius  gave  a dreadful  instance  of 
Roman  Kcverily.  in  causing  his  own  son  to  bu  beheaded  for 
having  engaged  in  a skirmish  with  the  enemy  oontrarv  to 
his  tjrdcrs. 

Tho  decisive  battle  took  place  in  the  plain  near  the  ease 
of  Vesuviu.s,  and  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  fights  in  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  engaged,  for,  as  Livy  olacrves,  in 
giving  a description  of  tlie  order  of  battle  (viii,  8),  the  I^iiins 
were  in  every  respect  so  much  like  the  Roman.s,  and  fought 
so  much  like  them,  that  it  more  resembled  a contest  among 
countrymen  and  relatives  than  a light  between  slraiigurb. 
The  ‘liaetati,*  or  first  line,  of  the  Homan  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  Dccius,  began  to  give  way  befort*  the  charge  of 
the  {..atins,  ami  fell  back  uixm  the  si’cund  line,  or*  pniic[> 
pcs,’  when,  nl  this  ciitical  moment,  Decius,  devoting  Ins  hfu 
to  the  Dii  Mdiies  for  tho  safely  of  his  country,  and  niuunling 
his  horse,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  ranks,  broku 

through  their  first  line,  and  at  last  fell  covered  with  wound*. 
The  Ijilins,  though  somewhat  confounded  bv  this  dcs{M-rato 
onset,  coniinucd  to  fight  bravoly,  and  pushed  forward  their 
triarii,  or  third  line,  whilst  tlie  consul  Manlius  kept  back 
his  third  lino,  Rtmeling  and  concealed  in  the  rear,  a.s  a last 
reserve.  When  he  saw  the  whole  Ltiiin  force  enga^ttnl  ami 
already  breaking  through  his  lino,  he  ordered  his  reservo 
to  attack  tho  enemy.  This  decided  ihu  victory  ; thu  Roman 
triarii  were  fresh  ; the  Latins,  being  weary  and  luken  by 
surjirisc  at  the  moment  when  they  made  sure  of  viclorv, 
gave  way.  their  ranks  wiTe  broken,  and  hunlly  oiie-fourlli 
part  C'capcd  to  Mmturnie.  After  sustaining  a subsequent 
defeat  at  Tnfunum,  the  l..a(inH  made  ihcir subinis.*>ion,  when 
part  of  their  land  was  taken  frum  them  and  approin  iated  |u 
the  Roman  people.  Tlie  people  of  Lauretitiini  however, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  tfie  war,  were  excepted  friitn  the 
ctmfiscation,  and  their  ftrdus,  or  treaty  of  aUiance,  wiih 
Home  was  renewed.  In  the  following  year  however  several 
of  tho  l.atin  cilies  ro«c  again  ; but  instead  of  uniting  their 
armies  in  the  field,  they  kept  their  men  wifbin  their  respec- 
tive walls  ready  to  sally  out ; and  wliencvcr  the  Homan* 
attempted  the  siege  of  one,  all  the  rest  lent  assistance  to 
the  bc!iicgc*d.  The  strength  of  the  Latina  was  in  the.r  nu- 
merous fortified  towns,  inhabited  by  a warlike  jnople, 
though  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  discinline,  training,  and 
moral  porscvcranrc.  The  Romans  laiu  siege  to  IVilniii; 
but  the  inhabitants  <»f  Pranestc,  Tibiir,  Velitraj,  and  others, 
came  iminediulely  to  its  ns.sistaitco,  and  the  consul  .Kmihn* 
raised  tho  aiegc.  I.aliuin,  as  Livy  ob.serves,  was  in  n siiito 
that  was  neither  jicacc  nor  war.  In  the  next  year  (ii.c. 
337)  the  consul  L.  Kurius  Camillus,  grandson  of  the  deli- 
verer of  Rome,  took  the  field:  he' entered  Pedum  liy 
storm,  and,  together  with  his  colleague,  rofluccd  succes- 
sively the  other  Ixilin  towns,  and  placed  garri.sons  in  them. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  made  hi*  report  to  the 
senate:  he  told  them  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  destroy 
tho  Latin  towns,  and  make  a vast  solitude  of  tlmt  finu 
country  from  which  they  had  derived  the  beat  part  of  their 
strength  in  fonner  wars:  but  he  advised  them  lo  attach 
the  people  to  lhcm?clvcs  fur  ever  by  giving  them  the  Ro- 
man citizenship,  am!  tluw  lo  strengthen  the  sinews  of  the 
republic.  The  senatorx,  adopting  mercy  as  ilie  wisest  course, 
made  however  a distinction  according  to  the  conduct  ana 
merits  of  the  various  T-atin  cities.  Lunuvium  otid  No- 
roentum  received  the  Ruman  citizenship;  Tuscuhun  was 
confinnofl  in  the  possession  of  it;  Aricia  was  kept  for  a 
I time  as  a su^cct  town,  but  was  aftCTwards  ndmittwl  to  tlio 
franchise;  Tibur  uml  Prn?ncato  had  their  lands  confis- 
cated, not  .so  much  for  the  laic  revolts  vt  for  their-forraor 
association  wiili  the  Gaul*,  a barbarous  and  ferocious  people. 
Velilrm.  a*  being  an  old  Ruman  colony,  was  mort  sovcrulv 
treatotl : its  walls  were  razed,  and  its  senators  banbhed  bc- 
vond  tho  Tiber,  under  severe  pcnallies  if  any  of  them  should 
be  found  on  the  left  or  RunniM  bank  of  the  river.  Their 
binds  were  inven  to  colonist*.  A fresh  colony  wa.s  sent  to 
Anlium.  ami  the  old  inhahitrinls  were  allowed  to  inscribe 
Ihumselvcs  as  colonists;  but  their  ships  were  taken  from 
them,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  go  any  more  lo  sea.  The 
other  Latin  township*,  according  to  Livy  (v4ii.  1 4),  were  de- 
prived of  the  right*  of  eonnubium  and  rmiimerciuiii.  whu-h 
they  hadeniovt-d  by  the  ftt'dus  or  treaty  made  under  Spurius 
Cajwius  and  Postuimis  Cuminlu*.  The  general  assemblies 
of  the  I-atin  cities  at  thu  wood  of  Forenlina  were  of  coursu 
at  an  uml.  Thus  terminated  the  existence  of  the  I..afins  as 
an  imluiiendcnt  people:  they  became  subjects  of  Rome, 
excepting  the  few  towns  above  mentioned  which  had  Iho 
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cili*on‘'hip,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  or  without  the 
fuITraL'ium.  or  vote;  for  this  is  not  olways  statetl  by  the  his* 
turiaii.  The  J^atins,  after  that  opwlj,  are  no  longer  incn- 
tioiu’tl  as  socii,  bttt  tlistinguished  from  the  genuine  Romans 
a . being  * Lalini  mmiinis.’  It  would  appear  however  fn>ni  j 
.-ome  pii'sagt's  of  Ci«-ro,  that  in  ec»ur*e  of  time  the  l^tin  1 
townsiiips  in  general  were  nlbiwed  to  resume  most  of  the  ’ 
t'igbis  whieh  had  bub)n»Ml  lo  them  by  the  Cas>ian  treaty, 
:uM  that  they  coutimied  to  elect  their  own  munieiiml  mu* 
uistraies.  i Sigouius,  De  Jure  //u/tV/’,  b.  U ‘ De  J ure 

Liiii.’) 

During  the  second  Punic  war  Hannibal  tried  lo  work 
upon  tbo  feeling  of  dissoiisfuetioii  which  he  knew  must 
exist  in  the  brcasis  of  many  of  the  Latins  a*  w’ell  as  other 
mil  ions  of  Italy  wJiich  had  biHjn  ronnuorc<l  by  Uonie;  and  , 
accordingly,  after  the  buttles  of  Truoia  and  ThnisMueiie, 
he  wparateil  the  Latin  and  Campanian  from  the  Romuii 
prisoners  and  releaseil  the  former  without  ransom.  The 
Lilins  however,  unlike  tlie  Campanians  Samnites  Hir* 
pini.  Luennians,  and  others,  who  went  over  to  Ilimnibal, 
remameil  faitbfiti  to  Rome,  whose  armies  were  repcatcilly 
recrmteil  nraong  them  during  that  long  and  fearful  contest. 
This  loyalty  of  the  Litins.  and  the  policy  of  confirming 
thorn  in  it.  seem  lo  have  made  an  impression  on  the  inimls 
of  some  of  the  Romans  as  we  find  it  propose<l  in  the  Se- 
nate in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  to  select  two  senaiora 
out  of  each  Latin  town  to  fill  up  in  the  Roman  Senate  the 
place  of  iho*  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  But  most  of  the 
fathers  and  esj>ecinlly  L.  Manlius,  a descendant  ofTor- 
qiiatus,  who  had  fiercely  ojipose<l  a former  projiosnl  of  a 
similar  nature,  exclaimeA  against  what  they  considered  as 
ah  indignity ; and  Fabius  Maximus  put  an  end  lo  the 
queMion  by  declaring  that  it  was  the  most  dangerous  t*ortl 
that  could  bo  touched  at  that  time,  when  the  faith  of  the 
allies  of  Rome  rIo'kI  upon  bo  precarious  a tenure,  and  that 
the  very'  rwollcction  of  such  a subject  having  been  agitated 
in  ibe  Senate  ought  lo  be  obliterated  and  buried  in  secresy 
ill  the  bosom  of  each  senator. 

The  Latins  remained  for  two  centuries  and  a hulf  in  the 
same  dependent  condition,  without  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship (‘sine  civitatib  jure’),  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  So-  | 
rial  or  Italian  wnr.  The  tribune  Livius  Druaus  proposed 
that  the  full  Roman  citizenship  should  be  extended  to 
them,  ns  well  as  lo  the  other  nations  of  Italy,  which  had 
formed  tu^atie-^  of  alliance  with  Roino.  Drusus  however 
was  murdered,  and  his  motion  wxs  drofqHsl  for  a time.  But 
wlicn  the  Marsi.  Samnites,  Pchgni,  Campanians,  ami  Lue»- 
nians  rose  in  arms,  and  cunslUuted  tlieiuM-lvcs  into  a con- 
federation, of  which  they  made  Corfiiiium  the  eiipilal, 
and  after  they  hud  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the 
consul  L J.  CtPsar  (b.c:  91)  advised  and  obtained  tlio 
passing  of  a law  which  gave  the  Roman  franchise  to 
all  the  ]>euple  of  Italy  who  were  allies  of  Home  and  had 
remained  fhithful  in  that  emergency.  Tliis  franchise,  or 
civitao.  is  stated  accordingly  to  have  licen  granted  to  the 
*aocii,’  or  allies,  who  had  furnished  their  contingents,  .and 
to  the  Latins,  who  arc  meutiuned  distinctly  from  the  rest. 
By  this  grunt,  llio  freemen  of  the  Latin  towns  were  placed 
so  far  on  a level  with  the  Roman  citizens,  as  to  enjoy  the 
full  Roman  franchise,  to  Ik*  admittcnl  into  the  Roman  rustic 
tribes,  have  votes,  and  be  eligible  to  public  oHires.  Thus 
tiic  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  the  real  or  original 
Latins  was  obliterated,  but  another  class  of  nominal  l.,atins 
sprung  up  in  the  following  >ear.  in  the  consulship  of  C. 
romiHMUs  Strabo,  when  the  4>atimtas,  or  right  of  Latin 
colonies,  was  granted  to  the  towns  of  Transpadiine  Guul. 
This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  Jus  Lalii,  or  ‘Jus  Latinum.’ 
as  distinguishcil  from  the  Civitas,  or  Jus  Civium  Rumano- 
lum. 

LATINUM  JUS.  JUS  LATH.  LATl'NITAS,  some- 
times also  calletl  simply  LATIUM,  was  one  of  the  various 
civil  conditions  under  wliiefi  ihe  inliobitonts  of  llie  Roman 
world  were  clas-ed  and  comprised.  The  primary  distinction 
of  persons  was  that  of  freemen  and  slaves.  A hJavc  hud  no 
riglilM  whatever  ; he  was  merely  ‘ res,'  a thing,  the  property 
of  his  master,  the  sanve  as  his  cattle.  Freemen  were  divided, 
acconling  to  the  Roman  polity,  into  l.Civos  Romani;  2. 
l^atini;  ;i.  Perogrini,  or  aliens.  The  Roman  citizen  lived 
under  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  which  detenniiHMl  his  riglils 
and  duties,  and  he  might  aspire  to  th«  ufltces  and  honours 
of  the  Roman  state. 

'I'lie  second  civil  condition  in  Ibo  Roman  slate  w»s  that 
of ‘Latini,’ orthoSe  whose  rights  and  duties  were  diTintfl 


by  the  ‘Jus  Lvtinuns.*  They  formed  a considorablo  and 
important  class,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Roman  citizens  in 
privilege.  This  class  however  was  differently  formed,  and 
enjoyeil  difl'ereni  rights  at  vanoqs  periods  of  (ho  history  of 
Romo. 

Tlio  old  inhabitants  uf  Latiura,  whilst  tbny  continued 
fccdeiati  or  eonfidcrates  of  Rf>me  under  the  L'u^^ian  tnmty, 
enjoyid  several  of  (he  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  The  rights 
of  a Roman  citizen  were  of  (wo  sorts,  private,  or  civil,  and 
public,  or  jxililical.  llio  principal  prtTale  rights  were  the 
•jus  Idierlalis,’  or  pcrKiiial  freedom,  by  which  the  Homan 
citizen  wits  master  of  his  uwn  person,  ctmld  not  be  arbitra- 
rily impris<med  nor  puni.'Ueil,  except  after  legal  trial,  nml 
could  not  lie  sctiurgcd  on  any  account;  the  ‘jus  connubio- 
I rum,'  by  which  he  was  enabU"*!  to  coniract  a legal  marriage 
with  a Roman  freewoman,  or  with  those  Latino)  or  Pere- 
grinso  who  eiiju>ed  the  privilege  of  the  connubium,  and  by 
which  his  children  were  also  Homan  citizens;  the  jus 
palrium,  the  cunsequcnce  of  the  connubium,  which  gave 
Imn  tliat  unbounded  authority  over  his  children  which  w:i^ 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  taw.  and  which  no  other  people 
were  |K>sses.sed  (Gams,  i.  55;  Justinian.  /n*lttu- 
the  juslcgitimi  dominil,  which  incliidwl  ilw 
ability  of  acquiring  property,  by  testamentary  gift,  manci- 
patio  or  nexum,  usucapion,  cessio,  ^c. ; and  the  jus  te^ta* 
mciUot'um,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  property 
by  will. 

The  chief  public  or  political  rights  wore,  the  jus  census, 
or  having  his  name  rq'isterud  in  one  uf  the  (ribra  and  exm- 
turim;  the  jus  sutTragiuruin,  or  right  uf  voting  in  the  comi- 
tia ; Ihe  right  of  ap)>eal  to  the  comitia  from  the  sentemv  of 
the  magistrate;  and  the  jus  honorum,  by  whicdi  he  woa 
enableil  to  aspire  to  any  uf  the  digniltes  in  the  state.  Nuw 
the  freemen  of  the  Latin  confederate  towns  lived  under  their 
own  laws,  and  therefore  were  not  under  the  civil  law  of 
Rome;  they  hail  their  own  forrasof  marriage,  of  lestanit-niN 
&c.,  which  were  valid  in  their  uwn  courts,  but  not  u(  Koine; 
they  had  not  the  same  paternal  authority  as  the  Rumaiis 
over  Iheir  offspring  ; they  could  not  purchase,  posMikS  or 
iriltorit  property  at  Rome  or  in  the  Homan  territory  : their 
; persons  were  nut  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  law  ; 
tlicy  might  be  sent  away  from  Home,  and  they  and  the 
other  lialian  socii  were  sent  away  rcpcate<lly,  among  other 
uisiniires,  under  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Cmsnus  and 
Muiius  Sciexula.  in  the  year  h.c.  96,  just  before  tbu  begin- 
ning of  the  Social  war,  to  which  that  expulsiun  grcail) 
contnbuteil.  It  would  eec*m  hi*wcver  that  all  the  towns  of 
Latiiim  were  not  on  the  same  fooling  in  these  res|H*cts,  and 
that  Miine  uf  tliem  had  adopted  of  their  own  rboiee  certain 
I Rutmm  InwH,  and  by  so  doing  had  become,  according  to  Uh* 

1 Homan  legal  term,  ‘ |K>puli  fundi,'  that  is  to  say.  had  eti- 
I terrxl  within  (he  pule  of  those  particular  Roman  laws,  ami 
; had  (he  benefit  of  their  provisions  even  .a!  Rome.  (Cicero, 
j Pro  BoHh),  viii.)  Whelher  the  Ijilin  confederates  had  the 
connubium,  or  riehl  of  intermarriage,  has  been  <jue^ 

I tinned  by  some;  Niebuhr  however  (vol.  ii„  ‘On  the  Irah- 
chise  of  the  Latins’)  maintains  that  (hey  had.*  As  fur 
ilie  public  or  political  rights  of  Rome  whirh  mainly  consli- 
tuic<l  what  WHS  called,  the  ‘ciriias,*  the  Latins  were  nut 
‘cenKt’  at  Rome,  and  they  could  not  aspire  to  the  honour^, 
and  ofllces  of  the  Roman  state,  except  those  who  had  pre- 
viously filled  certain  municipal  offices  in  their  own  town  fur 
a lime,  after  which,  by  tranaferring  their  domicile  to  Rome 
and  inscribing  their  names  in  one  of  tlie  trilios,  ibo)  ac<|uircd 
the  civitas  and  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  It  appears  also 
tliat  there  were  other  means  by  which  a Latin  or  other 
Italian  freeman  nhghl  obtain  the  Roman  civitas,  by  remlcr- 
; iiig  some  im|)ortanl  service  to  the  Homan  slate.  With 
regard  to  the  right  uf  suffrage,  it  is  not  clear  under  wliat 
conditions  the  municipes  of  the  Latin  cities  enjoyed  it,  but 
it  appears  that  they  came  at  times  to  vote  at  liomc  on  cer- 

* Notwillirtaaillbg  all  (liai  it«i  Wen  « rittfil  on  tha  mliM-cl.  it  i*  not  an 
(o  My  jnrriM-tv  wiiai  the  ruanntiiiim  waa.  Thr  <nly  iDlrillziiar  deliiithw  i« 

\ tliat  ot  (.ailia  (1.  M).  who,  when  »;M*aliiai;  uf  i'  *'  luanWre  of  a Uoman  riuani 
r «Uh  a Roman  «umaii  or  « itii  a Lntlna  or  iV  rvsrioa  niUi  «fC»m  (W  rtmao 
Inutn  raiftoil,  utwprti-e  tliat  tWHrectur  the  nxinubium  na«  that  tW  chiUirB 
I fblliiverl  the  ponilition  of  the  tather,  wen-  coitarqiienlle  Rumaii  Huipu*  aoU 
I Mli)«n  fai  the  ]iMria  {«imaa.  Tlial  the  like  SsbimnS  it  a Wim 

nanie>l  a Roman  noman,  aa  to  the  richUurnu'h  rUildren  a«  l.aUu  riiireav  M 
mcn-lv  thr  <-i>rrr<i«oiliii)[  and  rorreUlirp  part  of  the  rontuibr.iiB.  Hot  that  t‘ie 
eonnnolum  al.mr  trualtleil  a Latin  elliipn  who  married  a Uomau  «i>iaan  to  (en- 
ter on  hu  rhiUli^n  the  n«ht*  cif  Roman  rilij<-n«,  ami  himaeir  U>  arqitltp  iW 
pntria  p>4r«l.u.  aei.-m>  iiK-uu^iMriit  «ilh  Ihe  miliMna  nl  nnmaii  cititeii^hi),  1W 
»r  lie*  Ju«  IjuH.  al«i  of  the  ronnnhnim  in  eoniierlMm  with  il,  it  tery 
difnmil  lu  nD'lerMaCHt,  amt  the  vliorunty  la  by  no  oicaui  tlimniafaeil  \yj  Utc  nay 
in  «hi'  b Nieleibi  luu  Wotlleil  it. 
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(am  ooca:)ions,  but  then  they  ha<l  no  fixcrl  tribe,  and  voted 
in  a tribe  which  waa  djjuwii  by  lot,  and  they  as  it  has 

byeu  said  already,  bo  ordered  away  by  the  magistrates  nr»> 
vious  to  the  day  of  voting,  as  was  done  by  the  consul  Vir' 
giiiius,  (he  colleague  of  Spuriuh  Cassius.  In  (he  year  » c. 
1.'^,  they  came  to  Romo  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  laws  pro- 
posed by  Caius  Gracchus,  but  the  consul  C.  Fannius  ordered 
them  away  immediately.  TIic  civil  condition  of  the  Latins. 
or.rus  Latinuin,  was  therefore  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
blit  next  to  it  in  importance,  and  a kind  of  intermediate 
step  towards  obtaining  it.  They  had,  even  at  Rome,  .some 
advantages  over  the  Peregrini,  or  aliciuH  who  were  domicih'd 
in  that  city. 

When  the  Romans  began  sending  out  colonies  to  several 
towns  of  Latium,  such  as  Ardea,  they  probably  plained  the 
colonists  on  the  same  footing  as  the  old  Latin  inhabitants, 
namely,  under  the  Jus  Laiinum.  And  afterwards  they 
followed  the  same  system  with  regard  to  colonies  whicii 
they  sent  to  other  jiarts  of  Italy,  and  which  were  ralleil 
Latin  colonies,  though  this  name  did  not  mean  that  they 
c.»nsi8ted  of  Latins,  but  that  the  colonists,  whether  Romaius 
or  Ijitins  or  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  were  placed,  with  re- 
gard to  Rome,  on  the  same  footing  os  the  inhabitants  of 
(.Atium.  The, two  principal  advantages  of  their  condition 
were,  that  they  enjoyed  municipal  incTepcndence,  had  their 
own  senate,  chose  their  own  Iwal  magistrates,  and  were 
not  subject  to  the  Roman  pra'^tor : and  l2ml,  that  those  who 
filled  important  municipal  offices  for  one  year  in  the  colony 
acquired  the  full  right  of  the  Roman  civitas,  and,  by  trans- 
ferring their  domicile  to  Rome,  might  aspire  to  all  the 
honours  and  offices  of  tho  republic. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  there  were  thirty  of  j 
these  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Twelve  of  thetn, 
afier  the  battle  of  Cannm,  being  weary  of  the  protracted 
w’ar,  rcfuw^il  to  give  any  further  assistance  in  men  and 
money  against  Ilunnibal,  saying  that  the  Romans  ought  to 
make  peace  w th  Carthage.  These  colonies  were  Anlea, 
Nepete,  Sutrium,  Alba,  Carseoli,  Cora,  Sucs$a,  Circeii, 
Setia,  CaleSr  Narnia,  Interarano.  (Livy,  xxvii.  a.)  The 
other  colonies  remainnl  faithful,  continued  to  furnish  their 
contingents,  ami  were  thus  the  means  of  saving  Romo  from 
deslrmiion.  These,  it  would  appear  from  a passage  of 
Cicero  {Pro  Cfveina,  35),  received  as  a rewanl  the  commer- 
cium  with  Rome,  ortho  faculty  of  acquiring  Quiritarian 
ownership  (Gains,  ii.  40>,  of  taking  by  te>tanientary  gift 
from  Roman  citizens,  ami  of  making  a will  acconiing  to 
Roman  forms,  Stc. 

When  by  the  Julian  law  tho  people  of  Latium  and  other 
allies  received  the  full  Roman  franchise,  (lie  Latin  colonies 
.shared  also  the  boon.  They  obtained  the  civitas,  all  their 
citizens  liad  the  same  civil  rights  as  those  of  Rome,  and  if 
they  came  and  settled  at  Rome,  they  enjoyed  all  tho  poli- 
tical rights.  At  this  period  therefore  the  old  Latinitas,  os 
a distinct  civil  condition  of  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
was  at  an  end. 

But  in  the  foUowingy'ear,  under  the  consul  Cn.  Pumpeius 
Sirabo,  the  towns  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  which  w*ere  filled 
with  a mixed  population  of  Italians  and  Gauls,  had  adopted 
the  Latin  language,  and  remained  faithful  to  Rome  in  the 
midst  of  tho  defection  of  the  Social  war,  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  I.uitin  colonies,  though  no  colonists  were  sent  to 
them.  By  this  new  Latinitas,  which  was  called  'Minus 
Latium,'  or  the  ‘lesser  Latin  franchise,'  compared  with  (he 
old  Latinitas,  tho  Transpadane  towns  continuing  to  govern  | 
themselves  according  to  their  own  laws,  were  allowed  the  | 
cummcrciura,  but  not  the  connubium,  with  Rome;  and  they  I 
ohtaiiietl  such  share  of- political  privilege  that  )>ersons  who 
filled  magistracies  and  offices  of  honour  in  such  towns 
thereby  acquired  the  full  Roman  franchise,  and  they 
alone.  Afterwards  many  other  towns  and  provinces  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  J.Atin  colonics  in  (ho  same  degree; 
a.s,  for  example,  the  towns  of  Sicily  obtained  it  from  Julius 
Ca»sar. 

Tliis  is  the  J.4ilinitas.  or  Jim  Latinum,  which  existed  in 
later  ages  of  the  republic  niul  under  tho  empire,  until  Ca- 
racalla  bestowed  the  Roman  citizenship  upon  the  provinces. 
The  principal  conditions  of  this  Laiinita.'^  are  expressed  in 
the  following  passages  of  the  fr.igments  of  Ulpiaims:— (Tit, 
V.,  s.  4)  ‘Connubium  habunt  cives  Romani  rum  civibus  Ro- 
manis: cum  Latinis  autem  ct  Peregrinis  ita,  si  conces-sura 
t'lt.'  (Tit  ii.,  s.  16)  ‘Latimis  hubet  quideni  Icstamenti  fac> 
tionem.’  (Tit.  xix.  s.  4)  ‘ Maiicipalio  locum  babel  inter  cives 
Romaiius  ut  Latinos  colonarios,  Latino»(|uo,Junianos,  cos- 


quo  Peregrinos  quibus  commercium  datum  cst.’  In  tno 
above  pa>sagc  ihcro  is  another  kiml  of  I.,alini  mentioned, 
namely,  the  Latini  Juniani.  This  was  a new  kind  of 
tinitas,  iutroduce<l  by  the  I.,cx  Junia  Norbana,  passed  under 
the  constiUhip  of  M.  Juniu-^  Silanus  and  C.  Norbanus 
Flaccus,  m the  tenth  year  of  ihc  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
twentieth  of  our  tora.  By  this  law  frce<lroen  who  were 
emancipated  without  certain  forms  (Gaius,  i,,  1”,  22,  &r.) 
ami  their  offsuring  were  placed  not  under  the  .tu.s  Civium 
Uomanurum,  but  under  the  Jus  I..atimim,  and  this  even 
under  peculiar  Tcslrictions.  They  had  thccomnicrcinm.  but 
not  the  connubium.  (Savigny,  Vrbrr  <tie  Entstrhuui'  uud 
Portbildun^  d*'r  fAitimtiit  uh  tinei  eigenen  SiamUit  im 
Rhnixchcn  Slaate,  in  the  ZeiU^hrift  Jiir  Geschichtlirhtt 
liechtgicissenschu^,  4th  vol.,  2nd  No.,  Berlin,  IS23.)  -Jus- 
tinian (Cod.,  b.  vii.,  ch.  fi)  at  lust  abolished  this  Jnnian  or 
individual  Latinita.s,  and  as  live  Lutinitas  of  the  cajlonics 
had  ceased  long  before,  all  distinction  between  l..atin  and 
Roman  was  then  at  an  end. 

The  great  importance  which  tho  Romans  attachwl  to  the 
grant,  not  only  of  the  political  franchise  or  sufTrago,  but 
also  of  the  connubium  and  ctimmerciuin,  was  an  effect  of  their 
j exclusive  policy.  When  they  sulnlue<l  a confederate  people, 

I such  os  most  of  the  Italian  nations  were,  (hey  left  to  each 
I town  its  laws  and  its  local  magistrates,  but  forbade  the  getu:- 
I ral  assemblies  of  the  nation  ; they  restricted  or  entirely  for- 
hade  tho  intercourse  between  one  town  and  another,  so  that 
the  people  of  each  could  not  marry  out  of  their  rcsjicctivo 
district.  They  pursued  afterwards  the  same  policy  in  the 
countries  which  they  conquered  beyond  the  limits  of  Itnlv, 
as  in  Macedonia,  which  they  divided  into  four  parts,  forbid- 
ding all  communication  between  them. 

We  must  now  speak  of  tho  Jus  Italicum.  Sigonius  un- 
derstood it  to  bo  a sort  of  middle  condition,  between  that  of 
the  Latini  and  that  of  tho  Peregrini,  or  aliens,  with  regard 
to  Rome.  But  Savigny  contends,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  that  the  Jus  Italicum  did  not  affect  single  indivi- 
duals, but  whole  towns,  namely,  provincial  towns  out  uf 
Italy,  to  which  it  was  granted,  and  that  it  consisted—  1st,  in 
the  right  of  having  their  own  free  institutions  and  adminis- 
tration; 2nd,  in  being  free  from  tax  to  Rome;  3rd.  in 
having  the  ownership  of  property  in  the  territory  of  those 
towns  regulated  according  to  the  Quiritarian  or  Roman 
laws,  and  consequently  subject  to  usucapion,  cessio  juris, 
mancipatio,  and  vindicatio.  This  last  provision  was  an  im- 
portant security  to  property,  and  it  place<l  the  towns  Juris 
Italici  above  all  other  provincial  towns,  whether  goYcrned 
by  a pro*tor  from  Rome  or  liberze,  wbich  bail  not  the  saino 
nghl.  Towns  lm\ing  the  Jus  Italicum  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  Spain  and  Illvricum  ; Constantinople  is  mcnlioneii 
in  the  Theudosian  code  as  enjoying  the  Jus  Italicum,  niui 
in  the  Pandects  (Dit  Censibug,  b.  1..  tit.  15)  other  towns  are 
mentioned  as  possessed  of  the  same  right.  (Savigny.  Urher 
dug  Jut  Italicum,  in  the  Zeitgchrifl  above  mentioned.  See 
also,  on  the  whole  of  this  intricate  matter  concerning  the 
Jus  I.,atii  and  Jus  Italicum,  Sigonius,  De.  jure  Auliquo 
liaJiee  ; Cicero,  Pm  lialbo,  with  the  Noteg  of  Grioriiis  and 
Manulius;  Niebuhr’s  Uigtory  of 

J.ATITUDE-  [I.£>NoiTrr)B  and  L-atitcde  ] 

L.UTTUDE.  METHODS  OF  FINDING.  [Loxoi- 

TTDB  AND  LATITUDE,  MeTHODS  OF  FINDING.] 

LATIUM,  the  country  of  the  nntient  Latins  had  at  first 
for  its  boundaries  on  the  west  the  Tiber,  which  divided  it 
from  Etniria  ; on  the  north,  the  Ank>,  which  separaiod  it 
from  iheSabini;  and  on  the  south,  the  Tyrrlicnian  Sea.  To 
the  cost  and  south-east  its  boundaries  on  the  side  of  tho 
Volsct  are  not  so  clear.  In  tho  first  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory the  Latin  territory  docs  not  seem  to  have  extended  to 
the  eastward  beyond  the  Alban  Mount,  nor  beyond  a line 
drawn  from  that  point  to  the  ^ea-coa.s^  leaving  outside  of 
it  Satrirum,  Coriuli,  and  Antium,  which  in  tho  earlier  ages 
of  the  republic  apjicar  as  Volscian  towns.  And  yet  in  the 
first  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  said  to  have  been  con- 
cluded soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarauiii,  Antium,  Circcii, 
and  Tarracina  or  Aiixur,  arc  reckoned  as  towns  of  Latium. 
PrBenesle  however  and  'Tibur  appear  from  tho  first  as  Latin 
(owns,  the  former  being  the  auvanceil  post  of  Latium  on 
the  side  of  the  Hermri,  w ho  inhabitcil  the  mountainous  tract 
between  Iho  Trerus  (Sacco),  the  Upper  Anio,  and  the  Liris. 
Ttbur,  also  a town  of  ibo  ].4iuni.  was  divided  by  the  Anio 
from  the  tcrrilorv  of  the  Sabini.  But  the  boundary  of 
tho  Latin  territory  seems  to  have  cros.--cd  tho  Anio  below 
Tibur,  and  to  liave  uxleivled  across  to  the  Tiber  above  tho 
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influx  of  the  A!lia,  so  as  to  inclu<le  Iho  towns  of  Nomontum 
and  Cfusturocria.  At  the  time  when  the  l^atins  enlort:d 
into  a fepdus,  or  league,  with  Home  in  the  consulship  of 
SpuvUis  Cassius  and  P.  Cominius,  wc  find  the  Latin  cities  or 
townships  forming  the  Latin  nation  enumerated  by  Diony- 
sius as  follows:  Ardoa,  Aricia,  Biibentum,  Corni  or  Cor- 
nicuUitn,  Carventura  orCarnentum.  Circeit,  Corioll,  Corbio, 
Cora,  Korlintum  (perhaps  Korctii),  Gabii,  I^aurcntum.  Lanu- 
tium,  Lariniuiii,  I-abicum,  Noraenttim,  Norba.  Pripneste, 
d’edum,  Qiicruuelulum,  Ratricum,  Scaptia,  Setia,  TeUenc, 
Tibur,  Ttisculuin,  Toleria,  Tnerinum,  Velitrn-.  (Niebuhr, 
///>(.  of  Rnmf.  vol  ii.,  note  *21.)  At  that  time  therefure  the 
I^afin  boundorios  had  encroached  on  the  VuUctan  territory. 
Riid  extended  as  far  eastward  as  a lino  beginning  from  the 
stm-Cyost  hcyoml  Circeii,  asreiiding  northwards  along  the 
course  of  the  Ufens.  ami  including  that  part  of  the  Lepiai 
Montes  on  which  Sctia,  Norha,  nnti  Com  stood.  Antimn, 
although  encompassed  by  the  I.,atin  territory,  did  nut  Indong 
to  it,  and  was  at  war  with  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Caspian 
treaty  between  Rome  and  the  l.Qfins.  The  .sites  of  several 
of  the  aboTo  towns  are  unknown  ; Carventum  and  Toleria 
stood  near  Labictim.  Corbio  was  on  Mount  Algidus,  and 
Scaptia  near  Vclitr®.  Six  renturie*  later  Plinv  (///»/.  .Vd- 
tur.,  iii.),  in  giving  a list  of  the  townships  of  the  ^’^tsci  Latini, 
or  old  Latium,  reckone^l  nul  h»«s  than  fifty-three  towns  or 
cominunities  which  had  become  extinct  long  before  Iits 
time,  without  leaving  any  traces  bedrind,  ‘ interiore  sine 
vestigiis,’  namely:  Ratricum,  Poinctia,  Rcaptia,  Pitulurn. 
I’olitorium.  Telfene,  Tifata.  Ca^nina,  Firana,  Crustunu^- 
riiim,  Aineriola,  Medullia,  0»rniculufn.  Saturiiia  (on  the 
Palatine  hefore  Rome  was  built),  Anlipolis,  which  sfiuid 
on  Mount  Jatiiculum.  Antemnte.  Camcrium.  Collria,  Ami- 
tinum.  Norba,  Sulmu  (at  (he  fixil  of  the  l.,eitini,  between 
Norba  and  Setia):  and  the  followitig  which  uscil  to  share  with 
the  alt'ive  the  sacrificos  on  tlio  Alban  Mount — the  Alben.ses, 
the  Alhani,  A^sulani,  Acidises,  Abolani,  Hubetanj,  Boinni, 
Cusvelaiti,  Coriolaiii,  Fidenatc«,  Forelii.  Horfenses,  Latini- 
enie-i,  I.,ongulani.  Manates.  Macrules,  Mutucumenscs,  Mu- 
jiieiises  Numiniensea,  Olhculani,  Octulani,  Pedani.  Pallus- 
lini,  Querquctulani,  Sicani,  Si«olcn«es,  Tolericnses,  Tuti- 
cuses.  V'iiimcUarii,  Vilien*es,  Venolulani,  Vitellenscs.  Al! 
ihc'e.  says  Pliny,  were  at  <mo  timu  ‘ clnra  oppida,’  towns  of 
some  note  in  antient  I..3tium.  Independent  of  these  there 
were  still  existing  in  Plinj’s  time— Anlca,  Antium.  Aricia, 
Alba  Longa,  Apiola.  Algidum,  Aurunc.i,  Arfona,  Bovillm, 
Cora,  Circeii,  Corbio,  Fabium,  Firulnea,  Forum  Aunii, 
Gabii,  LAurcnium,  Labivum,  Lavinium,  Lanuvium.  Mu- 

filhu  Nomentum,  Norba,  Ostia,  Prconcsic,  Sofia,  Suessa 
‘ometia,  Troia,  Tibur,  Tusculnm.  Ulubrip.  Velitrm,  all 
towns  of  the  old  Latium.  It  is  surprising  to  sec  such  a 
number  of  towns  (and  the  existence  of  most  of  them  is  of 
historical  certainty)  in  a small  province,  about  .^0  miles  in 
length  from  the  Tiber  toCireeii,  and  about  .lO  in  its  greatest 
breadth  from  the  Rabine  Hills  (o  the  sea,  a considerable 
part  of  this  tract  being  even  then  occupied  bv  manliei  or 
by  a barren  soil  of  volcanic  formation. 

After  the  (Inal  conquest  by  Rurae  of  the  Volsci.  the 
Ilcrnici,  and  the  Aurunci.thc  name  of  Latium  was  extended 
to  the  wbulo  country  inhabited  by  thesu  three  people,  in 
addition  to  the  country'  of  the  old  I^atins,  and  this  was  calh-d 
Latium  Novum.  It  extended  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Liris  and  included  also  a district  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Volsci,  with  the  towns  of 
Arpinum.  Aquinum.  Interamna,  Atina,  and  Casinum. 
The  other  towns  of  this  now  I.atium  Were  Privemnm.  T,ir- 
racina,  Ainyclcp,  Fundi,  Caictn*,  Formiro.and.  further  inland 
in  the  country  of  llio  Ilurniei,  Anagnia,  Ferontinum, 
Frusino,  Vcrul®,  Alclriura,  Signia,  Ticgillm,  an<l  Fatira- 
tena.  Latium  was  in  its  extended  sense  iKumded  by  Cam- 
pania and  Sainnium  to  the  east,  by  the  Sabini  to  the  north, 
the  Tiber  lo  the  west,  and  (he  j-ea  to  tltc  south.  Under 
Augustus,  Latium  and  ( ampania  ccmsttlutod  the  first  of  the 
eleven  regions  into  which  Italy  was  divided  by  that  empcrt»r. 

The  physical  geography  of  Latium  and  the  actual  slate  of 
the  tMuinlry  arc  given  under  Cawpaoxa  n Roma,  except 
the  eiislemwost  part  of  the  new  I.,atitim.  namely,  the di^tricU 
of  Gaiha  and  Sura,  which  lielong  to  Lavoro.  Terra  nt. 
(Corradino  and  \'olni,  f'etiif  [Miiiim  Prn/anum.  lOvols., 
‘Ito. ; CluveriuA,  Itaiia  Anliutfi : Bonstctteii.  f oyoge  au 
PtMit  Uadel;  Maiime.  Dionigi;  Dodwell;  Sir 

W.  Gell.1 

L.ATRRILLE,  PIERRR-ANDRE',  a French  naturalist, 
parUeulaHy  distinguished  ia  the  department  of  entomology, 


wos  bom  at  Bnves  on  the  29th  November,  17C2.  Having 
shown  an  early  taste  for  the  sludjtof  naturnl  history,  and 
for  literary  pursuits  generally,  the  Baron  IVKspagnae,  go- 
vernor of  the  IKitel  des  Invahdc',  brought  bun  to  Paris 
hi  1778,  and  placed  him  in  (he  college  <»f  the  Cardinal 
Lemoinc,  to  be  educated  for  the  church.  Hero  he  formeil 
a friendship  with  the  Abb^  Hatiy,  who  was  a prnfi  swir  at 
the  college.  In  1 786  he  retired  into  the  counliy,  wlierc  ho 
devoteti  all  his  leisure  lime  to  researches  on  tnsee'.s.  On 
going  to  Paris  two  years  afterward#  he  furiued  an  acfjuaint- 
anre  with  Fabricius,  Olivier,  and  M.  Bose.  Some  curiotjs 
plants  which  he  ptresented  to  Lamarck  procunxl  him  also 
the  friendship  of  that  great  naturalist,  whom  he  afterwards 
.SHsisted  in  his  lectures,  and  succeeded  os  professor  in  the 
Museum  of  Natund  History.  A memoir  on  the  ^fr/fff/fs 
of  F'lanee  (hrmenopferous  insects),  which  was  inserted  in 
the  .Acts  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  pro- 
cured him.  in  1791,  (he  title  of  eorrespmvlenl  to  this 
Society,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  of  the  Ltnnu'nn  Society  of 
London.  At  this  period  he  also  wrote  some  of  (he  articles 
<m  entonrtology  In  the  ‘Encycltjpfdle  M^lliodiquc.’  Hitherto 
lie  had  otily  devoted  a small  portion  of  hii  time  to  scientific 
pursuits,  not  allowing  it  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  hia 
profession;  hut  flic  Revolution,  which  crcaterl  so  many  re- 
verse's of  fiirlunc,  obliged  him  to  pursue  ft)f  a living  that  study 
which  ho  had  only  cultivated  before  as  an  amusement. 

Being  an  ecclesiastic,  lie  was  devoted  lo  persecution,  ami 
twice  condemned  lo  banishment,  but  hcescapcil  this  punish- 
ment through  the  influen'X?  of  his  scientific  friends.  Re- 
turning to  Paris  in  1798.  he  was  named  a corrispondenl  of 
the  Institute;  and  through  the  recommendation  of  Lar^ 
pWe.  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  and  Geoffroy  St.  llllBire,  he  ob- 
taimxl  employment  in  (he  Museum,  where  he  Was  npjimnfed 
to  arrange  the  collection  of  insects.  When  I^marrk  lw>- 
came  blind,  Latrcille  wus  named  as-istnnl  profcss*)r,  und  ho 
continued  Ijimtirck*#  lectures  on  the  invertebrate  nnimaU 
till  tliat  nntnrahsl's  death,  in  1829,  when  he  filled  tho 
vacant  chair  of  xiMilogy. 

Tlio  number  of  his  literary  pitHluclions  Is  very  consider- 
able : ‘ Ix!  M.icnzin  Enrvrlopedii|ne’of  Millln : the  ‘ Annalcs’ 
and  the  * Meinoires  <\u  Alus^utn:’  nnd  the  ‘ HiUletm 
la  Soci6ifi  tdnlomathique, ’contain  many  paiwr^  and  obiserva- 
lions  by  liim.  In  1802  he  publishtil  (lie  * Histoire  d«nt 
Fourmis,'  which  also  containerl  several  inemotrs  on  other 
subjcctA,  as  on  beos  nnd  spiders.  Among  his  publications 
there  is  one  which  has  b^n  highly  spoken  of,  and  which 
differs  in  its  object  considerably  from  his  other  wHtirign : 
this  is  a dissertation  on  the  ex]iedilion  of  tho  eonstil  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  in  Africa,  and  upon  the  iniioni  geography 
of  (hat  country.  His  memoirs  Ufi-.m  (he  sac-red  insects  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  on  the  general  geographical  distri- 
bulion  of  insects,  excited  the  attention  of  all  naltirahsts. 
I^treille’s  * Precis  dos  Caraclires  g^n^riquos  des  Inscctes’ 
(Brives,  1796)  was  (bo  first  work  in  which  Ok-sc  animals 
were  distributed  in  natural  families,  and  it  formed  (lie  basis 
of  his  ‘ Genera  Criistaceorum  et  Insectorum’  (Paris,  180G 
— 1809,  *1  vols.  ftvo.),  which  is  by  far  tlie  best  of  all  his 
prorluclions.  II  is  * C<msid^ratioi>s  g^n^ralos  suf  I’Ordrc 
naiurel  dcs  Anrmaux  composant  les  dames  des  Cnistaev’s, 
des  Arnchniilcs,  et  des  Insectea,’  and  the  third  volume  of 
the  ' Rilgno  .Animal ' of  Cuvier,  are  only  extracts,  more  or 
less  modified,  of  this  work.  The  sysiein  bv  which  the 
insects  are  arranged  in  the  * Rdgne  Animal  ’ (the  eiitomoli>- 
«iral  part  of  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  written 
l>\  I.atreillc,  though  it  all  stands  umlor  the  name  of  Cuvier) 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Swtinson  to  lie  * the  moat  elaborate 
and  the  most  perfect  in  its  details  that  has  vet  been  given 
to  the  world.’  It  .soon  suncrsedcil  that  of  Fabricius.  • It 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  founded  on  a consideration 
of  the  entire  structure  of  these  animals,  and  hence  gives  us 
the  first  example,  in  theory,  of  the  naiural  principle  of 
elassitleation.*  In  Sonniin’s  oilitioti  of  Buflon,  l.,atreille  has 
given  a general  history  of  insects  ; he  also  wrote  a * H istoiro 
lies  Ruiamandros,’  and  many  oilier  works. 

Jjitreille,  by  Iho  almost  universal  consent  of  naturalists, 

' s1(ke1  nt  the  head  of  (he  department  of  entomology  in  his  own 
and  other  rountnos.  He  deserved  this  place  by  his  know- 
ledge of  ilie  external  anti  iniemal  organijtalion  of  instxMs, 
nnd  by  his  acquaintance  with  (heir  manners  ami  habits. 

].,ntrcille  was  <-lerle<l  a member  of  the  Aciulcmy  of  Sciences 
in  IHM.  and  was  mailc  in  1821  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  died  al  l*aris,  eih  February,  1833,  al  iho  age 
of  70.  • 
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LATROBITK  ocrure  cryslallizwl  anti  massive.  Primarj' 
form  a doubly  ubUquc  prism.  Cleaves  parallel  to  the 
riiiiary  planes.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness,  6*0  tu  6*0. 
cratches  glass,  hut  is  scratched  by  felspar.  Colour  pale 
rod.  Lustre  vilreijus.  - Translucent,  iinac|nc.  Spoeidc 
gravity,  2'  72  to  *2*8.  Heated  on  plalina  by  the  blow-pipe, 
gives  a globule  of  an  amethystine  pale  re<l  colour:  with 
phosphoric  salt  gives  a yellow  globule  with  a nucleus  of 
silica. 

Matsive  X'ariety. — .‘\morplious;  colour  pale  red. 

Found  at  Atnitok  Island,  l..abradur,  and  in  Finland. 


Analysis  by  Guielin: — 

Silica  , . . 44*633 

Alumio»  ^ . 36*614 

Urn*  . . 8*291 

Oxicle  ot  Uangauese  , 3*166 

Magimsta  , . 0*628 

Potash  , . . 6*673 

Water  . . . 2*041 


102*1C*» 

LA1*U$  HFCTUH-  [Ellipse;  Hvpi^tupiLA;  Para- 

B0(.a  ] 

LAUD,  WILLIAM,  was  Uic  sun  of  a clothier  at  Read- 
ing in  Bork^bire.  wiiere  be  was  bjrn  on  ibc  7lh  of  October, 
1373.  I^aud  *wus  someiiiuus  reproaebud  during  hU  pros- 
peiity  with  the  meanness  of  hU  birth,  whitdi  however  was 
not  more  humble  than  tliat  of  most  of  the  ehuri  hm^»  ufbis 
lime,  and  iiideeil  of  precediug  times;  for  in  truth  Laud 
liiuuclf  WHS  mainly  instrumental  in  rendering  the  Chmch 
of  England  the  resort  of  men  of  good  or  noble  fumily  as  a 
profession. 

I.,aud  receivetl  his  early  toUicalion  in  the  Free  Grammar- 
School  of  Rending,  from  whence,  in  July,  15b9,  he  w as  le- 
move<l  to  Oxford  and  entered  a coturaoner  of  St.  John’s 
College,  where  he  successively  obtained  a scholarship  and 
fellowship. 

Even  at  the  university  I.,aiul  bad  the  character  of  being 
‘at  lea^t  very  Pupislil^  inclined.*  Hcylyn  informs  ua  that 
Dr.  AbiHit,  master  of  University  College,  who  was  after- 
wards Archbisbop  of  Canterbury,  * so  openly  branded 
him  for  a Papist,  or  ai  least  Pupishly  inulined,  that  it  was 
almost  made  au  heresy  (as  I have  heard  from  his  own 
Uouih)  for  any  one  to  ^ seen  in  his  company,  and  a mis- 
pruion  of  heresy  to  give  him  a civil  salutation  as  he  walkcrl 
the  streets.’ 

Id  16o3  Laud  ha<l  been  ap^inteil  chaplain  to  Charles 
I»ni  Mountjoy,  Earl  of  IX'Vonsuire.  Laucf,  who  held  mar- 
riage to  be  an  indi>aoIublc  sacj-amenl,  who  raised  a tlame  in 
Scotland  by  enforciug  this  point,  and  who  censured  in  the 
high  omimiKsion,  and  even  imprisoned  for  adultery  (which 
iiaprisunment  he  himself  allows  in  hisdiarvtubemorc  than 
the  law  allowed^  nevcribclese  performed  the  riles  of  itiar- 
naire  between  his  |Mttroii  and  Lady  Rich,  whose  husband 
then  living,  and  who  bad  previously  car.ieil  on  au  adul- 
Wruus  intercmu*»e  wilhl^rd  Mountjoy. 

On  the  <k.‘aUi  of  (he  earl  of  Devuu&hire  in  1606,  I«aud 
^ appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Ncih>.  then  bishop  of 
Ku‘l:u^er,  from  whom  he  ohlained  cntisidorable  church 
prulerment.  His  patron  Neile,  on  his  being  translated  to 
IhsiM^of  Lichllclu.  ami  before  his  giving  up  the  deanery 
of  Westminster,  which  be  held  in  eommendam  with  bis 
bUliopric  of  Rochester,  obtained  for  him  the  reversion  of  a 
prebendal  stall  there. 

la  ICl  I be  became  president  of  Su  John’s  College,  O.x- 
f»rd;  and  it  was  now  Uiat  I.,aud  b^att  seriously  to  turn  hU 
Wctition  towards  the  chun-b. 

In  1616  the  king  conferrcfl  upon  him  the  deanery  of 
Gloiicekter,  having  some  time  previoiuly  ap{K)intc<l  him  one 
chapliiiiis  in  ordinary.  In  161 7 be  accoropaniod  king 
James  into  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  modellittg  (he 
Scottish  church  after  the  fashion  to  which  he  and  Liiud 
*ere  desirous  of  bringing  (he  church  of  England.  On  the 
2‘ind  of  January.  162U,  he  was  installed  prebendary'  of 
^Ve8l)||instcr,  and  on  the  18lh  of  November.  1621,  consc* 
crated  bishop  of  Si.  David’s.  It  wus  cxpccle<l  that  Laud 
vnuld  have  bccu  made  Jban  of  Wealmiuslcr  in  the  ploco  of 
William*,  who  having  liecn  sworn  privy-counr.ellor.  and  no- 
minated to  the  see  ui  Lincoln,  ivcuivtul  mi  the  10th  of  .hily 
llic  cm^dy  of  the  Great  Seal  on  iU  being  taken  from 
Bacon.  But  Williams  possessed  such  interest  at  court,  that 
vlivn  he'  was  motle  uishop  of  Lincoln  he  retained  his 
dMMiy  If)  eommendam^  together  with  the  other  prefer* 


nients  which  he  held  at  that  time,  vir.  a prebend  resi- 
jlcntiary’^  place  in  Uie  cathedral  church  of  Lim-uln,  and  the 
rectory ufWalgrave  in  Northamptonshire;  so  that, observes 
Hoylyn,  ‘he  was  a perfect  diocese  within  himself,  as  being 
bishop,  dean,  prebendary,  residentiary,  and  parson ; and  all 
these  at  once:’  besides  being  at  the  same  time  keej»er  of 
the  great  wtiI  of  England. 

Laud  says,  in  his  ‘ Diary/  that  bo  resigned  his  president- 
ship of  St.John's  (JoHcge,  November  1 7th,  1621,  ‘ by  rea- 
son of  the  strictncsis  of  that  statute  which  I will  not  violate, 
nor  my  oath  to  it  under  any  colour:*  yet  the  king  had  given 
him  leave  to  hold  it ; but  in  truth  avarice  was  never  one  of 

I.,aud's  vices. 

* In  May,  1622,  the  conferenett  between  Laud  and  Fisher 
the  Jiuuit  look  place,  it  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
niaxtiuis  of  Buckm^iam,  wlw  shortly  after,  a^i  laiud  htinsolf 
infbrms  us,  ‘was  ^eased  to  enter  upon  a near  respect  to 
him.  the  particulars  of  w hich  were  not  for  paper.'  (>ii  the 
loth  of  June  he  became  *C.'  to  Buckingham.  It  U thus  be 
writes  it  in  his  * l>iarv  :*  Some  call  it  chaplain;  others, 
among  whom  is  Hcyiyn,  confessor.  It  is  certainly  not 
usual  for  a nobleman  even  of  the  highest  rank  to  have  a 
bishop  for  his  chaplain. 

1., aud  was  a great  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  though  he  re- 
peatedly afilim*  the  contrary,  he  evidently  atlach'e»i  much 
importance  to  them.  The  following  extract  from  his'Diorv' 
is  a specInK'iJ : — ' December  14,  Sunday  night,  I did  dreinn 
that  tlie  lord  keeper  was  dead  ; that  I pa.Hsc>d  by  one  of  liis 
men  that  was  about  a monument  for  him;  tliat  1 heard  him 
!»ay  his  lower  hp  was  iuflnilcly  swellw!  and  fallen,  and  he 
rotten  already.  This  dream  did  trouble  me.' 

Tlie  lord  keeper  (Williams)  had  become  jealous  of  l.aud's 
growing  favour  with  Buckingham,  and  ho  was  incautious 
in  betraying  this  jealousy.  ‘January  11,1  was  with  his 
majesty  to  show  him  the  epistle  that  was  to  be  printeil 
liofore  ihe  conference  between  me  and  Fisher  the  Jesuit, 
Maii  24,  162*2,  which  lie  was  nleasod  to  approve.  The  king 
brake  with  me  about  the  book  priiiteil  then  of  the  visitation 
of  the  chui-ch.  He  was  hard  of  belief  that  A.  B.  C.  was  the 
author  of  it.  My  lord  keejKT  mett  with  me  in  the  with- 
drawing-chamber,  and  (juarreilerl  me  gratis.’ 

Laud  s rise  Wii.s  now  rapid.  In  1626  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Bath  and  WelU,  aixl  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  On 
.March  6th  of  this  year  lie  has  the  following  entry  in  his 
* Dial*)'  ' Dreuraei  that  I was  reconciled  to  the-cliurch  cjf 
Rome.'  In  1627  ho  was  made  a privy-counsellor.  On  the 
Util  of  July,  1628,  ho  says,  ‘My  eong''  dosUer  was  signed 
by  the  king  for  the  bishopric  of  London.’  About  this  tune, 
on  his  ocquainling  the  king  with  certain  rumours  ^rend 
abroadagainst  him  (Laud),  (Jliarlos  replierl,  ‘That  ho  should 
not  trouble  himself  with  such  reports,  till  he  saw  him  for- 
sake his  oilier  frteii<ls.' 

On  the  death  of  Uuckini'ham,  Laud  plunged  completely 
into  his  ]hilitk'al  career.  Charles  now  looked  ujioii  him  as 
his  principal  minister.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  closo 
union  coimnciicod  between  Laud  and  Struflord. 

1.. aud  commenced  his  career  of  statesmanship  with  a 
zealous  persecution  of  the  Funi.'ms,  or  religious  sectarians 
Leighton,  a physician,  having  published  a book  against  the 
bishoi  s,  called  ‘ Sion’s  Pica,*  was  sentencc(i  by  the  court  of 
Star  Chamber  to  have  his  cars  cropped,  hU  nose  slit,  his 
forehead  stigmatized,  and  to  be  whipped.  Between  the 
sentunce  and  the  execution  of  it  Leighton  escaped  out  of 
the  Fh-ct,  but  he  was  retaken  in  Bedfordshire,  and  under- 
went this  atrocious  punishment. 

In  1630  Laud  wa»  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford.  lu  1Q32  he  obtained  for  his  creature  Francis 
Windebaukc  the  ofliee  of  secretary  of  state;  and  in  the 
same  year  Dr.  Juxon  was,  he  .says  in  his  Diary, sworn  de.m 
of  his  majesty's  closet— ‘ that  1 might  have  one  that  I 
might  trust  near  hi»  majesty.'  Hcylyn  reuiarks,  on  the  above 
prucecdiiips,  ‘ So  that  Windebanke  having  the  king’s  ear 
on  one  side,  and  the  clerk  of  the  closet  on  tho  other,  he 
might  presume  to  have  his  talc  well  told  between  thorn ; 
ana  that  his  majesty  should  not  easily  be  prepossessed  with 
anything  to  his  disuvanlage.’ 

On  the  16lh  of  August,  1633.  Lau-1  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  : he  lias  the  following  enti*)'  in  his 
Diary:—*  August  4.  That  very  morning  (of  Abbot’s  death) 
there  came  one  lu  me,  seriously,  and  that  avowed  ability  to 
perform  it,  and  nffereil  me  to  be  a cardinal : 1 w ent  pre- 
sently to  the  king  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the  thing 
and  the  person.’  ‘ August  17,  Saturday.  1 had  a seriomi 
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fiflcr  matle  lUC  a^ain  to  be  a ranUnal : I \ra^  then  from  court, 
but  so  so>m  a.H  1 came  thither  (which  was  by  Wednesday,' 
August  21),  1 acquainted  his  majesty  with  it.  But  rav 
answer  again  was,  that  tM>mething  dwelt  within  me  which 
would  nut  buffer  tliat  till  Rome  was  other  than  it  is.’ 

Laud  made  a declaration  that  in  the  disposition  of  cccio* 
siastical  benefices  he  w ould  give  a prcrcrcncc  to  the  single 
man  over  the  married,  ceteris  fiaribus.  The  rUise  union 
Ikitwecn  the  English  church  and  the  aristocracy  appear*  to 
have  conimcnred  about  tliis  titue.  * Under  Laud,’  remarks 
Heylyn,  in  his  quaint  phrase,  ‘ the  clergy  were  grown  to 
buch  esteem  for  purls  and  power,  that  the  gentry  thought 
none  of  their  daughters  to  be  better  disposed  than  such  at 
they  had  kxlged  in  the  arms  of  a churchman;  and  the 
nobility  grown  so  well  atfecled  to  the  state  of  the  church, 
that  some  of  llicin  designed  their  younger  sons  to  the  order 
of  priesthootl,  to  make  tliem  capable  of  rising  in  the  ascen- 
dant.* 

Laud’s  letters  to  Wuntwurtb,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford, 
exhibit  a mure  faithful  mirror  of  the  man’s  cliaraclcr  than 
is  anywhere  else  to  be  met  with.  His  Diary,  though  it  boars 
sufficient  impress  of  his  peculiar  spirit,  discloses  his  charac- 
ter but  imperfectly,  particularly  as  there  are  inanv  appa- 
rently imiKirtunt  fuels  only  hintc<l  at,  and  names  of  winch 
only  the  initials  are  given.  The  history  of  hU  troubles  and 
trial,  by  himself,  and  the  voluminous  life  by  llcylyn,  were 
expressly  written  to  vindicate  his  conduct  and  ciiaracter. 
Ill  ]>orusing  the  letters  between  Laud  and  Wentworth  the 
reader  feels  as  if  allowed  to  be  present  at  a cunfidoiilial  con- 
versation between  those  personages,  llie  letters  ufSlrafford, 
along  with  many  indications  of  a violent,  arbitrary,  ovar- 
beaniig  temper,  e.xhibit  evidence  of  strength  and  sagacity, 
and  sometimes  even  of  greatness  of  mind.  Of  the  last- 
mentioned  quality  the  reader  will  in  vain  search  for  any 
trace  in  the  letters  of  the  prelate.  In  courage  and  violence 
hedid  not  yield  to  Strafford  ; but  narrowness  and  littleness 
api>ear  to  have  been  the  distinguishing  idiaracteristic  of 
Laud's  mind,  and  yet,  contractc<l  though  his  intellectual 
range  was.  some  parts  of  his  * Conferciico  with  Fisher  the 
Jesuit,*  besides  great  scholastic  learning,  display  consider- 
able acuteness  und  no  mean  powers  of  reasoning. 

On  the  5th  of  Kebruar)’,  1634,  1-aud  wus  appointed  one 
of  tite  great  (jummiltce  of  Trade  and  the  Kings  Revenue ; 
and  on  tbc  death  of  Weston,  lord  high  treasurer,  the 
management  of  the  treasury  wa.s  anmnitted  by  letters 
{wtent  under  the  great  seal  to  certain  commissioners,  of 
whom  Laud  was  one.  In  the  year  following  Laud  and 
the  Church  of  England  attaineu  a very  high,  perhaps  it 
lu.'iy  he  said  the  highest  }x>iiU  of  their  prus{>ority.  j^aud 
thus  recoids  the  event  in  his ‘Diary:’ — ‘ March  6,  Sun- 
d.iy,  William  Juxon,  lord  bishop  of  London,  made  lord 
high  trea-surcr  of  England:  no  churchman  had  it  since 
Henry  VII. ’s  time.  1 pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so, 
that  the  church  may  have  honour,  and  the  king  ami 
the  l»late  service  and  cunienlment  by  it;  and  now  if  tlio 
church  will  not  hold  them.selves  up  under  God,  1 can  do  no 
iui<re.* 

'Die  following  ]>assage  from  a letter  of  the  Rtrv.  G.  Gar- 
rani,  masier  of  the  Charterhouse,  a corresjiondent  of  Straf- 
ford's, pre.sc*n1s  a lively  picture  of  the  state  of  fwling  then 
prevalent  amoug  thccicrgy.  It  shows  how  near  having  an 
allogelher  ecclesiastical  government  England  then  was;— 

‘ TIm?  clergy  are  so  high  here  since  the  joining  of  the  white 
sleeves  with  the  white  staff,  that  there  is  much  talk  of 
having  a secretary  a bishop,  Dr.  Wren,  bUhop  of  Norwich, 
and  a chancellor  of  the  cxdnjquer.  Dr.  BoJicroft,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  but  this  comes  only  fioin  the  young  fry  of  the  clergy; 
little  credit  is  thven  to  it,  but  it  is  observed  they  swarm 
iiiighiily  about  the  court.* 

In  a letter  uf6ih  July,  1635,  Laud  thus  sjicaks  of  the 
lai-Hing  of  tthiji-moaey * As  the  last  year  there  wo.s  money 
rai.scd  upon  the  jHirla,  according  to  antient  precedent,  for 
the  scMting  out  of  the  navy,  which  U now  at  sea,  and  (here 
God  bless  it,  so  we  ore  now  going  n>  prenare  for  a greater 
navy  against  the  next  year;  and  because  tno  charge  will  be 
too  heavy  1o  lay  it  upon  the  {torts,  or  maritime  counticsonlv, 
therefore  his  (najesty  hath  thought  fit,  u fjontale  rationi's, 
nnd  for  the  like  defence  dT  the  kingdom,  to  extend  it  to  all 
counties  and  cor|>orations  within  England  and  Wales,  that 
so  the  navy  may  be  full,  and  yet  the  charge  less,  a.s  coining 
from  so  many  hands.  I pray  Gi)A  bless  this  business,  for  if 
it  go  welt,  the  king  will  a great  master  at  sea.  and  in 
these  active  times  wo,  by  God’s  blessing  may  be  the  more 


safe  at  land.’  How  effectively  this  money  was  applied  to  its 
ostensible  object,  the  defence  of  the  coasts  and  the  putting 
down  of  pimev.  may  be  gathered  fmm  the  following  passage 
in  a letter  to  Wentworth  during  the  following  year: — ‘The 
mischief  which  the  most  Chri.siian  Turk*  did  about  Ply- 
mouth is  most  true,  and  I pray  God  it  do  no  mischief  about 
our  shipping  business  this  ensuing  year.’ 

On  tne  I4th  June,  1637,  sentence  was  mssed  in  the  Star 
Cliamlier  against  Ba.'>twick,  Burton,  ami  Prynne.  fur  libels, 
as  Laud  informs  us  in  hU  * Diary,’  * against  the  hierarchy  of 
the  church.'  The  archbishop  docs  not  however  give  any 
definition  of  what  he  meant  by  a libel  against  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church.  Prynne's  sentence  was,  to  be  fined  50U0/.  to 
the  king,  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory, 
to  bo  branded  on  both  checks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  for 
•Schismalical  Ldieller.  and  to  be  {K'rjiclualiy  imprisoned. 
The  iHUitenco  of  Hastwick  and  Burton  was  nearly  similar. 
Must  {leopio  thought  tlu'sv*  men's  punUhment  sutHciently 
severe  : nut  so  the  prinialc,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  a letter  to  Wentworth,  of  August 
1637  — 

• I have  received  the  copy  of  tln^  sentence  against  Pater- 
son. and  am  verily  of  your  lordshii)  s minO,  that  a little  more 
({uicknesH  in  the  government  would  cure  this  itch  of  libel- 
ling, and  something  that  is  amiss  besides.’ 

But  the  termination  of  Laud's  career  was  now  approach- 
ing. On  tho  Iblh  of  November,  a few  weeks  after  llio 
meeting  of  the  I>mg  Pariiatiicnl,  he  was  impeached  of  high 
treason  bv  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  h is  imjiossiblc  hero  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  archbishop's  trial,  of  which  he  has  himself  wnlten  a 
full,  and,  on  the  whole,  faithful  account.  UUstoru  of  hit 
Troubiet  ond  ’trial,  folio,  London,  16'JS.)  He  uereiidetl 
himself  throughout  with  courage  and  ability.  The  judgeo 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  tho  charges  containe^l  no 
legal  treason ; whereupon  tlie  Commons  changed  the  iia- 
peachiiicnt  into  an  ordinance  fur  his  execution,  to  which 
the  Lurils  assented.  I.4iud  prcxluccd  a pardon  from  the 
king,  which  was  disregarded.  On  this  procee<ling  we  ({Uotc 
the  follow  ing  remark  fn>m  a mo<lern  publication : — ‘ I.,aud*s 
cruelly  and  bigotry  and  insolence  in  the  execution  uf  his 
high  office  ought  assuredly  not  to  have  gone  unpunished  ; 
but  the  sentence  against  fiim  was  pcrha{<s  tbc  most  uti- 
juKtifiablo  act  of  the  zealots  of  tbc  Long  Parliament,  nnd 
Was  nut  less  illegal  than  that  which  afterwards  condL-tnned 
Vane  to  the  block  ; and  in  this  appears  strongly  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  government  by  a lai^e  assembly  of  men. 
llie  odium  of  Vane's  death  full  altogether  upon  CliarU*s  and 
Clarendon,  and  is  of  power  sufficient,  being  thus  concen- 
trated, to  brand  their  memory  to  all  time.  'Die  odium  of 
tho  death  of  Laud,  being  divided  among  so  many,  ha*  neither 
brought  with  it  individual  infamy  nor  was  likely  to  produce 
individual  remorse.*  {iVestmiuster  Hevtetc,  vol.  xvii.,  p. 
5US.) 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Laud  not  to  mention  his  benefac- 
tions to  learning.  lh?sidcs  making  valuable  donations  of 
Wks  and  MSS.  to  the  universitv  of  Oxford,  ho  fomide<l  in 
that  university  a professorship  of*  Arabic  in  16.16.  and  eii- 
<luwe<l  it  with  lands  in  tho  |»ari»h  of  Bray,  in  tlie  county  of 
Berks.  His  conduct  to  John  Hales,  known  by  the  appeU 
lotion  of  tho  ‘ ever-memorable,’  is  also  recortled  to  bis 
lionour.  Hales  htul  written  n short  tract  on  srhbin,  which 
was  much  at  variance  with  Laud’s  view  s of  church  govem- 
nicnt : (his  tract  had  been  eirculatcil  in  MS.  Hales,  in 
an  interview  with  I.,aud,  refused  to  recode  from  his  freu 
notions  of  ecclesiastical  power,  but  prumiH-d  that  he  would 
nut  publish  the  tract.  Ijiud  conferred  on  him  a canunry  of 
Windsor. 

Laud  was  beheaded  on  the  lOih  of  January,  1640-]. 

(Laud’s  Duiry;  Heylyn’s  Life  qf  Lattd;  Strafford’s 
Letters  awi  DexjtHteheii.) 

LAUDANUM.  [Opium.] 

LAUENBURG,  or  SAXE-LAUENBURG.  a duchy  in 
Germany  subject  to  tho  king  of  Denmark,  is  situated  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Elbe,  Wlvveon  5.1'*  22'  and  5.T  47'  N. 
lal.,  und  l0“.1'and  11*5'E.  long.  It  is  iHuiiided  by  the 
territories  of  Hanover,  Mecklenburg.  IluUlcin,  LiilH‘ck,  am! 
Hamburg,  and  has  an  area  of  42U  square  miles,  with  a po- 
pulHlion  of  37.500  inhabiiunts  profe&sing  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion. The  face  of  tlie  country  is  level,  with  only  u f'tWr  hilis: 
the  soil  is  ill  some  parts  very  fertile,  w hile  in  others  there 
are  tracts  of  sand  or  extensive  heaths ; there  are  also  large 
turf-moon  and  considcrablo  forests,  of  which  the  largest  u 
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Uist  calltitl  (ho  Sachiicnwalil.  Tito  rtvcr^  al'O  tlio  Elbe. 
Rillc,  SicckniU,  ami  Traw,  which  alTuM  am|ilu  means  fur 
ioUnd  iradu;  and  the  Stcckniiz  Canal,  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Trave,  opens  a communication  with  tho  Baltic  at 
Ltibcck.  Thu  must  considerable  lakes  arc  ilioee  of  Schaal 
and  Ratzeburt;.  Its  natunil  productions  arc  corn,  tlax, 
limber,  turf,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  potillr)',  fish,  &c.,  more 
ihuu  sufliciunt  for  home  consumption.  The  inhabisants 
arc  chiclly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  carrying  trade 
bath  by  land  and  water;  and  their  exports  are  pretty  cun* 
fcidurahle,  especially  of  timber  and  fuel.  They  have  no 
manufat-tures. 

Lauunburg  bad  formerly  its  own  dukes,  whoso  family 
hccutno  extinct  in  1669,  on  the  death  of  Duko  Julian 
Francis.  It  was  then  taken  posscssionofbyGcorge  William 
duke  of  Brunswick  liincbur^as  a portion  of  the  dominions 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  conformably  to  a convention  concluded 
ill  l(/39  between  tho  dukes  of  Bruuswtek-Liinoburg  and  l^au- 
cuburp,  ami  being  incorporated  with  Brunswick-Luneburp, 
bubscquunlly  formed  part  of  the  elocluratu  of  Hanover.  In 
it  was  taken  po>ssession  of  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
and  in  Itilb  incoqiorated  with  tho  new  Eiuncii  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe.  In  lbl4  Lnuenburg  was  restured 
to  its  former  sovereign  George  III.  an  king  of  Ilanover ; but 
by  the  rather  complex  urrangumcnls  subsequent  to  tho 
peace  of  1615,  Sweden,  which  had  deprived  Uenmurk  of  the 
kmirdom  of  Norway,  ceded  Swe-Iish  Pomerania  to  IX-nruark, 
and  iVussia  ceded  East  Friesland  to  Hanover,  in  exchange  f<>r 
the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  Hanover  however  retaining  iho 
small  tract  on  tho  left  hunk  of  the  Elbe  and  the  delached  baiU' 
wick  of  Neuhaus  on  the  right  bank  (making  together  105 
H]uaro  milus,  with  10,000  inhabitants).  Prussia  then  ex> 
cliunged  I.,aucttburg  with  Dentuai  k for  Swedish  Pomerania ; 
but  us  the  tatter  pMvince  was  muru  valuable.  Prussia  paid 
to  IXmniurk  two  luillious  of  Prussian  dollars.  It  also  paid 
a debt  of  OOO.OOU  Swedish  bank  duliars,  whiL-h  Sweden 
owcrl  to  IX'iiiuaik,  and  paid  bc.sidcs  3,500,000  dollars  to 
Sweden. 

Tlie  chief  towns  are  iMuetiburg  (3500  inhabitants)  on  the 
Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delveuau  or  Stecknitz  Canal,  by 
which  g«,>ods  arc  conveyed  from  the  Elbe  to  Ltibeck;  Hat- 
srhurg,  the  capital,  a woll-buill  town  on  an  Uland  in  the 
KulzoGurg  Lake,  has  extri'iucly  lino  views  over  that  great 
lake:  it  is  connoctod  with  the  left  bank  by  a causeway,  and 
with  tlic  right  by  a bridge  I luo  feet  in  length  (population 
^5u0  inh.); . on  tho  Sieckiiilz.  tho  burying  pluco 

of  the  famous  Till  Euleiupicgel,  of  whom  various  relics  arc 
itill  show'll  there. 

L.\  UGH. MINE.  [(aBRMARTIlENSUlKE.] 

I<.VUGllTEli,  as  physically  dcGned,  is  a peculiar  agitn- 
tiuii  uf  tliu  bixly,  as  il  were,  an  organical  titiliation.  which 
u»ittg  suddenly  and  irresislably,  aflbcls  at  once  tho  face  and 
tiiruut,  the  thura.x  ami  the  abdomen.  Ahlmugh  this  phy- 
sical phenumcnon  is  usually  inuro  or  less  loud,  it  is  some- 
liiucs  almost  iiupurccpliblc,  ami  only  traceable  by  a slight 
iijusculur  motion  of  tW  face  and  mouth.  While  however 
the  corporeal  phenomenon  is  so  simple,  the  naturo  of  the 
mental  stale,  and  of  the  object  by  wiiich  it  is  produced,  is 
tuurc  complicated  aud  debateable.  On  this  subject  a great 
variety  of  opinions  has  prevailed.  Among  the  aiuii-nls 
there  is  inoru  of  unanimity  than  among  the  uuHlerus.  Ac* 
ci;rding  to  Aristotle,  the  ridteuious  is  some  error  in  truth  or 
propriety,  Iml  at  tho  i.nme  lime  neither  painful  nor  perm- 
cions  (ro  ydp  yiXoIuv  <<iriv  rt  Kai 

Kui  ovfQa^TiKov.  i ).  Nearly  coiiicideut  with  the 

f>reguing  is  the  view  of  Cicero,  who  while  he  declares  that 
the  n'diculous  is  incapable  of  any  rigorous  definition,  admits 
that  the  chief,  if  nut  tho  sole  object  of  laughter,  is  that  w hich, 
Without  iraprupriely,  marks  out  and  exposes  an  impropriety 
rHa>c  eiiiin  ridenttir  vcl  sola  vel  ma.viiud  queo  uoiant  ct 
dc^ignant  turpitudinemquamlam  nun  turpiter:’  I)f!  Oratore, 
2,  n.  235).  Quintilian  considers  it  to  bo  absolutely  imle* 
Gtuble  (‘ Anceps  ejus  rci  ratio  est,'  lib.  vi..  c.  3).  At  the 
same  time,  by  adducing  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  that  the  im- 
proper and  the  deformed  constitute  the  pruvtnceofridicuKsand 
atlirming  that  ndieulo  is  near  allied  to  contempt  (‘  a derisu 
non  procul  abest  risus:*  /6re/.).heapproximates  to  tho  strong 
opinion  of  Hobbes  among  moderns,  according  to  whom,  tho 
source  of  laughter  is ‘a  sudden  glory  arising  from  coiicep- 
tioii  uf  some  etnineticy  in  ourselves  by  comparison  with  tho 
infirmity  of  others,  or  with  n*ir  own  formerly  * (Uumun  Su- 
ture, cb.  ix.,  s.  13).  With  Hobbex’s  opinion,  that  of  Hel- 
vetiiu  (Xiincides,  who  makes  pride  the  source  of  laughter. 


Beattie  and  Priestley  agree  i.i  makingthc  ridiculous  to  arisa 
out  of  u nilsrelution  or  incongruous  union  uf  objects ; while 
Lord  Karoos  ctmriderH  a contrast  to  bo  tho  essence  uf  tbo 
laughable.  Thu  latter  view  is  adopte<l  by  Mcndclbuhn  and 
J.  I*aul  Richter.  Tlie  former  {.Ditdogttt  iii.,  Klein  jihil. 
und  a;sth,  Schriften)  makes  it  to  be  grounded  on  a contrast 
lielwecii  i>erfecliun  and  imperfcrlion,  which  however  must 
be  unimportant  and  but  slightly  interesting  to  us,  and  must 
amount  to  no  more  than  un  QXiravagance  or  inconsistency. 
Tlie  latter  (in  bis  * Vorschuled. /E.silielik.’ p.  143)  makes 
the  ridiculous  to  bo  the  contrary  of  the  sublime,  and  om- 
soipicntly  the  infinitely  small.  (.Huselv  coincident  with  this 
view  » that  of  Campbell  (‘  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,'  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii.).  who  observes  that  ‘ridiculo  in  futile  objects  hath  a 
similar  elTect  to  that  produced  by  what  is  called  the  vehe- 
Titeiit  in  solemn  and  important  matters.’  Lastly,  Kant 
[Kritik  d.  UrtheiUkrtxJl,  u.  225,  2nd  ed.)  makes  tho  ridicu- 
lous to  arise  from  the  sudden  ounversion  into  nothing  of  a 
long-raised  and  highly-wrought  cx|>ectatiun. 

According  to  Shaftesbury  ('Cliara»*leristtcs;’  *E»>dyon 
Wit  and  Humour’)  ridicule  is  the  tot  of  truth,  and  he  ud- 
dua*s  in  sup(>urt  of  his  view  the  words  of  Gorgias  of  Leuu- 
tiiii, ' Confute  ridicule  by  seriousness  and  seriousness  by 
ridicule’  {ti)v  fiie  avovciiv  lia^9iipuv  yiXwri,  rbv  ci  y^Xtera 
avwcy.  Arisi., /lAc/.,  iib.  3,  cii.  xviii.).  In  order  to  odju*>t 
the  sentence  to  his  own  view,  Shaftesbury  adopts  the  l..a(m 
version,  • soria  risu,  risum  vAtTmiiiseulere;'  it  is  however  clear 
from  the  context  where  tho  {tannage  is  quoted,  that  Gorgias 
was  there  recuiuinunding  an  orator  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  im|>ressiun,  which  bin  ouponunt  may  have  made  upon  his 
auditors,  by  employing  a Airectly  op)>usite  stylo  of  address. 
But  the  maxim  of  Shubenbury  udmiis  only  of  a ncgaiivo 
apidication,  fur  ridicule,  at  must,  is  only  fitted  to  refute  error. 
In  truth  however  it  is  not  properly  levelluil  at  ihu  false,  but 
at  the  absurd  in  tenets  and  opinions.  The  ridiculous  is  not 
any  fixed  and  constant  property  of  cerlaiu  objects,  but  il  is 
purely  relative  and  de|teiideiil  upon  the  subjective  states  and 
conditions  of  individual  minds.  Thu  simpleton  and  tho 
boor  laugh  heartily  at  what  scarcely  pruvokes  a smile  in  Iho 
educated  man  and  the  sage : and  on  the  other  hand,  mui  h 
will  excite  a laugh  in  the  latter,  which  would  nut  iiiuve  a 
mubcte  in  tho  face  uf  tho  former.  Such  again  is  the  efibet 
of  a gay  or  a gloomy  temperament,  that  & Demuentus  will 
laugh  where  a Heraclitus  would  weep. 

L.AUMONITEoccurscrystallized and  massive.  Priruary 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  pri^ro.  Cleaves  {larallcl  to  all  the 
faces  of  the  primary  form  and  to  the  diagonal  planes. 
Fracture  unovon.  Hardiness,  scratched  by  carbonate  of 
liiue.  Colour  white,  suraetmies  yellowi>h  and  reddish. 
Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous  and  pearly.  Translucent, 
opaque.  Specific  gravity  'J*3.  The  crystals  fall  to  ptiwder 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  on  account  of  the  lu^sof  water. 

Massive  J arielies  amorphous,  structure  granular. 

Gelatinizes  in  nitric  acid.  Before  the  blowpipe  swells  up 
before  fusion,  and  gives  a white  enamel,  which,  by  a conti- 
nued heal,  is  cunverted  into  a transparent  glass. 

U is  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Fiance,  Hungary,  and 


reland. 

Analysw  by  Gioelin — 
Silica  • 

46-30 

Alumina  , 

. 22  TO 

Lime  * 

12' to 

Water  . 

. 16- 

9U'  10 

LAUNCESTON  (also  culled 

Duttheretl),  a corporate 

town  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  uf  which  it  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  capital.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a sleep 
hill  rising  from  the  l>anks  of  llic  Allery,  a few  miles  abovu 
the  contluvnee  of  that  stream  with  the  Tumur,  and  2)u 
miles  west-south-vrest  from  London.  Tho  houses  are  in  ge- 
neral mean  and  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  narrow'  and 
inconvenient.  Witliin  the  last  few  years  the  town  has  been 
greatly  impn>ve<l,  and  is  now  lighted  with  gas,  the  expense 
of  which  isdefiaywl  by  a rate. 

Both  tho  assizes  for  tho  county  ofCorawall  were  formeilv 
held  at  Launceston  (by  virtue  of  a charier  from  iiichard, 
king  of  the  Utimans),  but  by  the  slat.  I Geo.  I.,  c.  45.  tho 
Mimener  asBizcfl  were  removed  to  Ikxlmin,  and  in  conse<|uence 
of  the  completion  of  new  courts  ot  the  latter  place  in  U3S, 
and  the  situation  of  the  county  gaol  there,  both  assizes  arc 
now  held  at  Bodmin. 

The  coriiorate  revenue,  arising  principally  from  tolls, 
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raarkeU.  fain.  &c„  amountei)  in  1835  to  285/.  per  annum, 
whirb  wae  about  auHicient  to  cover  its  ontiimry  u.v|K‘nd>turo. 

Until  tlio  paitspinc;  uf  tbo  Reform  Act  the  boruuKh  bad 
returned  two  tuemiierB  to  parUament  continuously  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.,  the  right  of  election  being  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  mayor,  aldemieu,  and  freemen,  lly  the 
Reform  Act,  Launce&ton  and  the  adjoining  borough  of 
Newport  are  included  in  a district,  and  both  together  now 
return  one  member.  Launceston  is  uneuf  the  polling  places 
for  the  eastern  division  uf  the  county. 

The  remains  uf  the  antient  castle  of  Launceston  are  very 
remarkable.  King,  in  his  Munimenta  Antiqua,  vol.  iii., 
de^enbus  it  minutely,  and  assigns  to  it  the  most  remote 
ami(|uttr,  on  acrount  of  iu  dissimilarity  from  casUos  built 
by  the  ^mans,  Suxons,  Danes,  or  Normans. 

The  church,  dcdicatetl  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter,  and  the  living,  a paid  curacy  of  the  net 
annual  value  of  1 16/..  was,  until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Aot,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  a very  remarkablo  structure,  composeil  of  granite, 
ornamented  uitJi  scriptural  devices,  and  curious  carvetj 
work. 

The  grammar-school  of  Launceston  was  originally  en- 
dowed by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  subsequently  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  In  the  year  1811  the  corporation 
erected  a new  school-house  at  an  expense  of  1000/.,  but  the 
first  master  having  absconded,  and  the  second  re-signed,  no 
new  appointment  nas  been  made  since  the  year  l«2l  {Corp. 
Bfpnrtf,  1835),  neither  has  the  revenue  been  received  since 
that  date,  in  consequence  of  which  the  house  has  become 
dilapidated  and  no  longer  fit  to  he  inhabited.  The  fees 
were  six  guineas  per  annum,  on  thepajment  of  which  the 
school  was  open  to  the  children  of  any  inhabitant.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  2231,  and  had  increased 
about  50  per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1801.  {hirliamentary 
paper 9 ; GiUH^rt’s  Parochial  HiiVtry  qf  Cornwall,  vol.  ii., 
p.  417;  &c.) 

LAURA'CE.'li,  a natural  order  of  apetalous  Exogens, 
consisting  entirely  of  trees  and  shrubs,  inhabiting  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  most  coses  aromatic,  on 
which  account  aeveml  arc  mentioned  in  works  on  oiliciiiat 
plants.  The  best  known  species  in  Europe  isLaurus  nubiUs, 


I.  A lowmot  twsaeh  of  Lsuni*  Mibtlli ; 2,  Ono  uf  th*  llowen.  mtieti  tBAf- 
■Mitl  s %.  A tUn^D.  vith  • r«ir  ofi;U.iiiU  ua  ito  fiUmMii,  uid  tho  wtlxf  o]wa- 
Mt  by  Ml*  raemtaU  4,»  Mad  i S,  a aaclMa  uf  thi.-  e&lubiuns  » 

■HitUa  a«tbr)v, 


the  Sweet  Bdy,  a beautiful  evergreen,  whose  fragrant  leaves 
are  cuminonly  employed  to  flavour  confectionary.  [Lavki'S.] 
Other  products  of  the  order  are,  cinnamon  and  cassia; 
sassafras,  whose  bark  has  great  reputation  in  North  Ame- 
rica os  a powerful  sudorific;  Pichurim  beans,  an  indiffer- 
ent substitute  for  nutmegs;  and  finally,  not  to  mention  other 
useful  substances,  camphor,  obtained  by  the  Chinese  from 
the  Cumphora  ofllcinarum  by  means  of  dry  distillation. 

In  general  it  may  be  expected  that  the  trees  of  this  order 
arc  valuable  as  aromatics  and  stimulants,  although  but  a 
cunqiaratively  small  number  has  yet  been  brought  into 
use.  They  are  known  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  flowers,  which  have  no  corolla,  stamens  in  one  or 
several  rows,  often  in  part  eland-like  and  sterile,  a simple 
une-celled  superior  one-seeded  ovary,  and  especially  by  the 
anthers  bursting  with  recurved  valves. 

L.AUREATE,  POET,  an  officer  in  the  lord  chamber- 
lain’s department  of  the  royal  household.  Tlie  appellalioo 
‘ laureate'  sooiiis  to  have  been  derived  through  the  Italian, 
from  the  Latin  laurus, ' a bay,’  in  allusion  to  the  antient 
practice  of  crowning  poets.  Petrarch  received  the  crown  at 
Rome  in  1341,  and  Tasso  in  1594.  The  earliest  mention  of 
a poet-laureate  in  England,  under  that  express  title,  is  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  John  Kay  :weiv^  t^ 
appointment.  Warton  however,  in  his  * History  of  English 
Poetry,'  shows  that  the  poet-laureate  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  officer  wIk>,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  is  styiecl  Ver- 
xijlcator  regit,  the  ‘king’s  versifier,’ and  to  whom  a hun- 
dred shillings  were  paid  as  his  annual  stipend.  Ben  Jonson 
is  said  to  have  been  the  poet-lauroaio  to  King  James  1,  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I..  1630,  the  first  patent  of  this  office 
appears  to  have  been  granted,  which  fixed  tbo  salary  or 
pension  attached  to  it  at  100/.  a year,  with  an  ailditional 

frant  of  a tierce  of  Canary  wine  from  the  king’s  stores. 

he  succession  of  pocts-laureate  since  the  time  uf  Charles 
II.  has  been — John  Dryden.  Nahum  Tale,  Nicholas  Rowe, 
Laurence  Eusdon.  Colley  Cibber.  William  Whitche^td, 
Thomas  Warton,  Henry  .lames  Pye,  and  Robert  Southey. 
A commutation  was  agreed  to  of  27/.  fur  the  allowance  cf 
wine,  by  (he  last  poet-laureate. 

(Warton,  Hi»t.  KngU  Poetry,  vol.  ii^  pp.  131,  132;  Haw- 
kins's Hut.  qf  Music,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13.) 

LAURINE,  an  acrid  and  bitter  principle  contained  in 
the  bernes  of  the  laurel ; iU  smell  resembles  that  of  laurel 
oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  little  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol. but  more  so  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  sther;  it  crys- 
tallizes from  solution  in  nceilles.  W’lien  heated  it  melts,  and 
Volatilizes  without  leaving  ai^y  residue.  To  sulphuric  acid 
it  first  imparts  a yellow  and  afierwanls  a reddish-yellow 
colour;  in  cold  nitric  acid  it  liquefies,  and  floats  upon  its 
surface ; it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  solid  ex- 
pressed oils,  but  has  not  been  analysed;  tbo  berries  contain 
only  about  one  per  cent,  of  this  substance. 

LAURUS,  a genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Louracem. 
to  which  indeed  it  has  given  its  name.  It  includes 
as  a species  one  of  the  most  celebrated  trees  of  antiquity, 
and  until  recent  times  some  of  tlie  most  elegant  and  useful 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  among  them  were  the  trees 
yielding  the  camphor  of  Japan,  Cinnamon,  both  of  Chiua 
and  of  Ceylon,  Cassia  bark  and  buds,  the  Malabathrum  leaf 
of  the  antients.  with  the  less  known  Culilawan  and  Siiitoc 
barks,  as  well  as  the  American  Persea,  Pichurim.  and 
Sa.'»s,nfras.  Most  of  these  are  however  now  placed  in  dis- 
tinct genera  by  the  latest  authors  who  have  paid  utlcnlion 
to  the  subject,  as  Noos  von  Esenbeck  and  Blumo.  as  will  be 
noticcfl  in  the  articles  dedicate<l  to  the  different  sub- 
stances. 

The  carophor-tree  is  admitted  by  all  authors  to  bo  the 
I.iiurus  campborifera  of  Kaetnpfer,  now  the  Camj>hora 
n^cinarum  of  Necs,  a native  of  Japan  and  of  the  province 
of  Fokien  in  China,  and  al^  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 
wbence.  according  to  Mr.  Reeves,  the  chief  portion  of  the 
camphor  of  commerce  is  brought  loCantoiL  As  the  wood  is 
said  to  be  valuable,  the  root,  refuse  wood,  and  smaller 
branches  are  cut  into  chips,  covered  with  a little  water,  an«l 
the  camphor  separated  by  sublimation.  [Camphor.]  It  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  this  camphor  from  that  produced 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra  by  Dipterocaiqius,  or  Dryobalaiiop* 
Campliura. 

The  kinds  of  cimiaimm  arc  not  so  clearly  settled,  as  there 
is  both  aCuylon  and  a Cliine^c  cinnamon.  The  former  how- 
evei  i-  no  doubt  proilucod  by  Cinnamnmum  zeylaiticum, 
and  the  latter  by  the  C.  aromaticum  of  Necs.  This  ciuna- 
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mon  u of  superior  qualit)*,  at  least  some  of  it,  and  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Chinese  to  that  of  Ceylon,  anrl  said  to  l*c  pn>- 
ducud  m Cochin  China  chiedy  in  the  dry  sandy  district-s 
lying  north-west  of  the  town  of  Faifue.  between  15*^  and  ir>° 
N.  laU  Mr.  Crawfurd  {Embatty  io  Siam,  p.  478)  informs 
U4  that  there  are  ten  varieties  of  it,  and  that  it  is  not  cured, 
like  that  of  Ceylon,  bv  freeing  it  from  the  epidermis.  Dr. 
A.  T.  Thomson  gives  this  as  one  of  the  characters  by  which 
cassia  may  be  distinguished  fVom  cinnamon.  It  is  possible 
therefore  that  some  of  it  may  be  imported  into  Europe,  and 
sold  as  cassia,  though  Mr.  Marshall  states  that  the  caksia 
bark  of  tlie  shops  is  only  a cuann;  cinnamon  obtained  fVom 
the  thick  roots  or  largo  branches  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

Cassia  buds,  or  Flores  I^uri  Cassis,  are  the  dried  recep- 
toclus  of  some  species  of  this  family,  by  some  supposed  to  be 
thu  above  C.  nromaticum,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Loureiro,  and  is  named  C.  Lourcini  by  Nees.  It  is  a 
native  of  Cochin  China  towards  Laos,  and  of  Japan. 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  the  substances 
we  now  call  ci/tnumon  and  casitia  are  exactly  the  same 
things  as  those  to  which  the  anticnts  applied  these  names. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  substances  which  formed  such 
highly  esteemed  articles  of  commerce  must  have  possessed 
some  remarkable  physical  and  sensible  properties  not  com- 
mon in  products  beyond  the  tropics.  The  aromatic  prin- 
ciple is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  products  of 
the  tropical  zone,  and  is  found  probably  in  most  of  the  sub- 
stam-es  which  the  antiunts  obtained  from  the  East,  at  least 
Dioscoridcs  has  described  them  all  together.  It  would  be 
ddlicult  even  with  our  present  knowledge  to  find  any  other 
substances  which  would  equally  well  answer  the  unlient 
descriptions,  without  going  still  farther  cast.  The  Greek 
name  of  cinnamon  is  tiyvauvfuiv,  which  Herodotus  says  his 
countrymen  learnt  from  the  Pluenicians,  and  the  Hebrew, 
we  know,  is  kinnymon.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Malay 
name  is  kayu-manis,  which  Mr.  Marshall  says  is  some- 
times pronounced  as  if  written  kaina’inam*.  6y  the  Hin- 
dus cinnamon  is  c.alled  dar-cheenee,  indicating  that  they 
obtained  it  from  the  Chinese;  and  Professor  Wilson  has 
lately  proved  that  there  was  commerce  by  sea  with  China 
St  a very  early  period,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
that  tbo  navigators  were  Hindus. 

The  Culilawan  bark,  often  written  Culibaban.  or  Culit- 
Uw'aii,  said  to  be  derived  frum  kulit,  bark,  and  latmn, 
clove,  in  soma  measure  resembles  Ca-sia.  Ii  is  one  of  those 
which  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  has  been  little  used  in  modern  times,  though 
Blumo  describes  it  as  puasesaed  of  remarkable  properties  m 
curing  diseases.  Analyze<l  by  M.  Scbloss,  it  was  found  to 
yield  a resin,  a volatile  oil,  and  a bitter  extractive  substance. 
A rolalilc  oil  obtained  from  it  in  Aiuboyna  is  useil  as  a sti- 
mulant, according  to  l^billardiere.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  Eur<J(>u  as  an  aromatic  slimuluiil,  and  must  be 
useful  in  cases  where  such  remedies  are  indicated.  The 
tree  yielding  it  is  a native  of  Amboyna.  and  is  called  Cinna- 
luomum  Culilawan  by  Blume. 

The  Laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay,  now  alone  remains  in  the 
genus  Laurus,and  is  the  L.  nobilis  of  Linniuus,  a native  of 
tbenorthof  AfricaandsouthofRuroiie.anduf  Asia;  at  least 
it  has  been  so  long  naturalized  in  these  countries  that  it 
would  be  diOicult  to  ascertain  whence  it  was  originally 
inlrwluced.  It  is  the  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  known 
to  ibe  Aralis  by  the  name  ghar,  with  sqfne  as  its  Greek 
synonyrae.  The  berries  are  evon  found  in  Indian  bazaars 
Py  the  name  kubtU  gkar. 

The  Bay-  tree  attains  a height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  not  only  on  account  of  its  elegant 
*PI«arancc,  but  also  for  the  aromatic  fragrance  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  evergreen,  lanceolate,  wavy  at  the  margin,  and 
smooth.  The  flowers  are  small,  four  or  five  clustered 
*^ihcr  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  of  a ycUowisb-white 
colour,  and  dotted.  The  fruit  is  small,  ovate,  dark  purple 
Coloured,  and  a lilUe  succulent.  It  is  endowed  witli  aro- 
Qutic  properties  as  well  as  the  leaves,  whence  both  have 
wKig  been  used  in  medicine  as  stimulants  and  carminatives, 
•swell  as  a fatty  oil  expressed  from  the  seed,  which  however, 
l^^ning  a portion  of  tiie  volatile  oil,  has  a fragrant  smell. 
The  term  bachelor  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  derived 
■roni  the  former  praclioo  of  crowning  candidates  for  honours 
With  bay-leaves  and  berries,  whence  the  terms  baccalaureu* 
sad  laureate. 

^USANNE,  the  head  town  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  in 
wwitetrUud,  IK  situated  about  a mile  and  a half  from  tlie 


northern  shore  of  the  lujman  lake,  on  three  steep  hills, 
divided  by  deep  mvincs,  and  which  are  proj^tions  of  the 
rhige  uf  .lurat,  on  the  central  high  land  of  the  Canton  de 
V4111I.  Thu  highu-a  of  these  ridges,  upon  which  the  old 
cathedral  is  built,  is  SOO  feet  above  the  lake,  and  about 
1700  above  the  sea.  The  situation  of  Lausanne  is  pictu- 
resque, butihe  interior  of  the  town  is  far  from  pleasing ; the 
streets  are  mostly  narrow,  very  steep,  and  ill  paved.  Tlie 
cathedral,  a vast  Gothic  structure  01  the  eleventh  century, 
is  the  handsomest  in  Switzerland,  is  adorned  with  a lofty 
tower,  and  also  a spire  200  feet  high.  The  church  of  St. 
Francis  is  also  a very  old  building,  and  is  memorable  for  the 
council  assembled  there  in  1440,  in  which  Felix  V.  solemnly 
resigned  the  papacy  in  order  to  restore  ncare  <0  the  Western 
church.  [Auadkvs  VIII.]  Tlie  castle,  formerly  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  BeniOse  bailiffs  or  governors,  is  now  the 
government-house,  and  the  legislative  council  of  the  canton 
assembles  in  one  of  its  halls.  The  other  remarkable  build- 
ings of  Lausanne  are— 1,  the  college,  or  arademy,  which 
contains  the  various  classes  of  belles-lettres,  theology,  and 
law,  the  normal  school,  or  school  for  teachers,  the  cantonal 
library,  with  .33,000  volumes,  the  library  for  the  students, 
and  a mmseum  containing  collections  of  mineralogy,  bo- 
tany, zoology,  &c. ; 2,  tno  penitentiary,  established  in 
1322,  which  is  considered  a mo<lcl  of  its  kind;  3,  the 
new  building  of  the  charity-schools,  which  are  possessed  of 
a capital  of  about  lO.OOUL  sterling;  4.  thu  casino,  or  club- 
house ; S,  the  old  episcopal  palaco  near  the  cathedral,  which 
now  contains  the  hospital,  the  prisons,  and  the  elementary 
schools. 

At  the  census  of  1835  Lausanne  contained  12,030  inha- 
bitants, exelukivc  of  the  numerous  visitors  of  all  nations 
who  CAiiisiantly  resort  to  it.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitunU 
are  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  church,  and  the  town  is  divided 
into  four  parishes.  There  is  a Catholic  congregation,  who 
built  for  themselves  a church  in  1835.  The  Lutherans  have 
a chapel,  which  is  also  used  by  the  English,  who  arc  al- 
ways in  considerable  numbers  here,  and  for  whom  there  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  generally  residing  at 
Lausanne. 

The  Canton  de  Vaud  is  essentially  agriculturaL  and  Lau- 
saune  has  no  extensive  or  important  manufactures.  There 
are  above  500  ‘ rentiers,'  or  persons  who  arc  possessed  of 
independent  income,  about  200  shopkeepers,  4U0  iourney- 
incn  labourers  or  mechanics,  1300  servants,  150  individuals 
employed  under  government,  98  inns  and  public-houses,  and 
about  30  fketories  of  various  kinds,  tanners,  spinners, 
papcr-roakei^  printers,  lithojgrapbcrs.  &c.  Some  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wine,  which  is  tlio  staple  produce  of  the 
country,  (l^erescbe.  Dictionnaire  Geogn^ique  de  la 
Suisse.) 

The  environs  of  Lausanne  arc  delightful,  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  sites,  the  richness  of  the  vegetation,  the  nu- 
merous fine  country-houses  with  which  the  neighbourhood 
is  studded,  and  the  splendid  scenery  embracing  the  whole 
basin  of  the  lake,  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  those  of  the  Valais, 
and  the  chain  of  the  Jura.  Society  at  Lausonno  is  also 
very  pleasant,  and  easily  accessible  to  strangers.  A rapid 
descent  of  little  more  than  a mile  leads  from  Lausanne  to 
the  village  of  Ouchy.  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  the 
steam*boats  from  Genova  and  Villcncuvc  daily  put  in.  The 
house  and  garden  in  which  Gibbon  wrote  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ‘D^line  and  Fall’ are  still  shown  at  Lausanne. 
Gibbon’s  librar}’,  of  more  than  20U0  volpmes,  many  with 
marginal  notes  in  his  own  hand,  which  had  remained  at 
I.au-aune  ever  since  his  death,  was  sold  a fcwjvears  sinoe, 
when  most  of  the  books  were  purchased  by  Englishmen. 
[V.vuD,  Canton  or.] 

LAUSITZ.  or  LUSATIA,  UPPER  and  LOWER, 
formed,  before  the  partition  of  which  wc  shall  presently 
speak,  a morgraviate,  and  extended  from  50*  5t>'  to  52*  16' 
N-  lul.,  and  from  1.3*  20'  to  15*  15'  K.  long.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Brandenburg,  on  the  east  by  Silesia,  on  the 
south  by  Bohemia,  and  on  the  west  by  Saxony.  The  area 
was  4336  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  half  a mil- 
lion of  inhabitants.  Up]K‘r  Lausiiz  is  the  larger  portion  of 
the  niargruviate,  its  area  l>eitig  2289  square  miles.  71)0 
surface  Is  in  general  a sandy  ^ain.  Along  thu  southern 
frontier  runs  a mountain-chain  called  the  Wulische  Kamm, 
which  is  conneotud  on  the  east  with  the  Ricsengebirge, 
ami  on  the  west  with  the  Krzgebirge.  The  ridge  of 
this  chain,  which  properly  belongs  to  Bohemia,  is  the 
greatest  cluvatiuii  of  Upper  Lausitz.  The  n>«‘k  is  granite 
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and  porphyry,-  frci|uon(ly  iii(cmiptc«I  by  basalt ; only  on  iho 
voulhvrn  sale  there  is  KandsUme.  Towards  the  north  the 
country  derltnes  into  the  sandy  plain.  All  tliu  rivcis  rise 
in  the  nbuvu  mountain-chain,  and  flow  northwavds  to 
Brandunburu  and  Meissen,  or  eastwards  towanls  SilcJ«ia. 
The  principal  are  the  Black  EUter,  which  receives  the 
Schwarzwasscr,  the  Spree,  and  iho  Ncisse,  with  their  nu- 
merous alllucnts.  The  first  Iw'o  flow  into  the  Elbe,  and  the 
last  into  iheOder.  The  Pulsnitz  divides  Upper  Liusitz  from 
MeUsen,  and  the  Queiss  divides  it  from  Silesia.  The  alterna- 
lion  of  plain  and  mountainous  tracts  ^ives  Upper  Lausitz  a 
threat  vamety  of  piclurewiue  and  beautiful  j-oenery.  Though 
the  country  is  very  carefully  cultivated,  it  produces  scantdy 
half  as  much  corn  as  the  numerous  population  re<[uircs. 
I'lax  is  grown  everywhere,  but  scarcely  a sixth  nart  of 
what  is  wanted  for  the  manufactures.  Hero  ana  there 
some  buckw  heat  and  millet  arc  grown.  Potatoes  arc  very 
abundant.  I’lraber  is  plentiful  in  some  parts,  but  scarce  in 
others;  it  is  m«>sl  abumlant  in  the  norih-west  cMrncr,  wberc 
rc>in,  piloli,  and  tar  are  prepared.  Tliel>re«i  ofhurnerl  cattle 
is  good;  that  of  sheep  is  much  attended  to,  and  lias  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  introiluction  of  merinos.  Tlie  Wends 
(or  Vandals)  rear  great  numbers  of  KiM>d  horses,  and  are  fa- 
mous fijr  brewling  vast  quantities  of  gee-vo.  The  breeding  i 
of  Wosims  been  very  particularly  attended  to,  and  there  is  ; 
ft  Bee  Society  underlhe  patronageof  the  kingof  Saxony.  In  • 
the  northsorae  bog  ore  is  found,  which  employs  a few  foiYCs : 
and  large  quantities  of  alum  are  obtained  m the  Musxau  i 
Heath.  In  the  south  there  arc  extensive  turf  moors,  and 
near  Zitiuu  there  are  mines  of  coal.  The  great  roiyority  of 
the  population  are  employed  in  manufactures ; in  the  tow'iis 
they  make  woollens  and  stockings,  and  in  the  villages,  several 
of  which  hare  from  3000  to  5ouo  inhabitants,  they  weave 
various  sorts  of  goods,  which  formerly  inchided  linen  of  all 
kinds.  The  damask-weavers  of  Oross  Schonau  near  Zil-  , 
tan,  a village  with  4000  inhabitant.^,  manufacture  table- 
linen,  the  brilliancy  ami  fineness  urwbich  have  never  yet  Iteeit 
ctiualled  by  any  other  damask  manufactory.  The  great 
wholesale  trade  which  the  raeichants  of  UpjK*r  Lusalia 
formerly  carried  on  with  their  manufactures, esjat-iaUv  that 
of  linens,  has  very  much  declined  within  these  fifteen 
years  ; but  conhidcrable  quantities  of  woollens  and  lable- 
lincn  arc  still  exported  to  Italy,  Russia,  and  America. 

I»wer  Lausilz,  wbicli  is  the  northern  part  of  the  mar- 
graviate,  is  the  smaller  portion,  its  area  being  only  2047 
square  miles.  A great  portion  of  it  is  eovereil  with  moving 
sands,  ancl  there  are  large  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the 
river:,,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  CXler.  the  Spree,  and  the 
Neisse.  Agriculture  is  in  a backward  slate;  there  are  raised 
however  some  wheat,  barley,  and  millet  fur  cxporiaiion,  and 
tobacco,  finx,  and  hops  arc  cultivated  to  a cunsiderubic  ex- 
tent. Horses  and  horned  cattle  are  few  in  number; 
shi-4'p  and  swine  are  in  abundance.  The  bree«ling  of  bees 
is  very  general.  Timber  is  more  plentiful  than  in  Upper 
J.,ausit2,  and  the  Sprtic  Wald  is  a considerable  forest.  There 
arc  no  minerals  of  any  importance.  The  manufaeturcs  are 
linen  and  woollen  ; the  linen  mamifarture,  though  ira- 
jKirtant,  is  far  inferinr  in  extent  to  that  of  Upper  L^'iusitz. 

After  the  immigration  of  the  northern  hordes  I-au»iU  was 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Slavonian  Sorbi.  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Wends,  who  were  subdueil  in  y2«  by  Henry  I., 
king  of  the  Germans,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  96H 
by  Oiho  I.  From  that  lime  its  history  presents  a continual 
change  of  masters.  In  16-20  Lausitz  and  Silesia  having 
revolted  in  consequence  of  the  religious  oppression  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  H.,  John  George  I.,  elector  of  Saxony, 
reduced  those  provinces  to  obedience  in  the  name  of  the 
omi>eror,  and  relainwl  Lausitz  a*  a security  for  G.OUO.tiOO 
florins  due  to  him  by  the  emperor  for  the  cost  of  his  expe- 
dition. In  the  treaty  of  Prague,  1635,  it  was  wholly  ceded 
to  the  elecior  as  a fief  of  Bolicmia,  and  rcmaine<l  united  with 
Saxonv  till  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807.  when  the  circle  of  Kott- 
bus w'liich  is  wholly  surrounded  by  it,  ami  till  then  had 
belonged  to  Brandenburg,  was  incorporated  with  it : but  by 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  Saxony  was  > 
obliged  to  ccile  the  whole  of  Lower  Ijiusiiz  ami  the  half  of 
Upper  I.ausitz  to  Prussia;  so  I hat  ihu  Prussian  portion  of 
the  anticnl  margraviatc  has  an  area  of  about  3216  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  between  the  guvernment-sof  Frankfort 
aiul  Liegnilz.  The  j>nrt  left  to  Sa*\ony  forms  the  circle  of 
J.ALisitz,  and  has  an  area  of  1 rid  srjuarc  miles  (some  writers 
say  only  8‘2d,  giving  30U  more  to  llussial.with  224,584  in- 
habiiants,  of  w-hiim  35,000  are  Wends,  who  still  retain  their  j 


own  laiignage,  which  differs  very  little  from  the  other  Sla- 
vonian diuIeiUs.  and  have  partly  their  own  peculiar  msUmio 
and  many  national  habils,  to  which  they  are  passionately 
attached.  They  are  a well-made,  robust,  brate,  and  indus- 
trious race  of  men.  (Hassel,  Ilandhuch;  Stein,  Oeoff 
lexicon;  Sehliel>en,  Vaterlandskunde.) 

LAVA,  in  geology,  ihc  most  general  designation  of-tho 
mineral  substances  which  are  erupted  in  a melted  state 
from  volcanic  vents.  The  situation  of  volcanos  now  extinct 
may  often  be  recognised  by  their  solidified  products,  even 
when  the  characlerislir  conical  fissure  of  volcanic  mounds 
has  been  destroyed  by  lime;  and  it  is  commonly  suppusetl 
that  ‘volcanic  rocks^  may  be  distinguished  from  ‘trap 
rocks,*  the  effects  of  heal  in  antienl  geologicol  perioils,  by 
some  )icculiarities  of  aggregation,  which  appear  due  rather 
to  the  dissimilar  circumstances  under  whudi  the  lava  wan 
solidified  than  to  any  essential  difi'erence  in  the  chemical 
constitution  or  mineral  comtionenis. 

Dr.  Daul>cMy  presents,  in  nis  ‘ E-s-^ay  on  Volcanos,’  p.  381, 
the  following  general  view  of  tlie  appearance  and  heat  of 
lava:  ' W'heii  observed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  ft-om 
whence  it  issues,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a semifluid  mass  ut* 
the  consistence  of  honey,  but  somettrot's  so  liquid  as  to 
|K.Mietrate  the  fibre  of  woo<l.  It  soon  cools  externally,  and 
therefore  exhibits  a rough  unequal  surface,  but,  a.s  it  is  n 
bad  eoiidunlur  of  heat,  the  intcnial  mass  remnins  liniiul 
long  after  the  portion  expose<l  to  the  air  has  become  solidi- 
fied. Tlie  temperature  at  which  it  continues  fluid  is  consi- 
derable enough  to  melt  gla»«  and  silver,  and  has  been 
found  to  render  a certain  nia>s  of  lead  fluid  in  four  minutes, 
w-hich,  placed  on  red-hot  iron,  rer{uired  double  that  time  to 
enter  into  fusion.’ 

Lavas  vary  so  much  in  chemical  composition  and  mine- 
ralugical  aspect,  that  it  might  seem  impossible  to  ri-ducc 
them  to  a general  rule.  Yet  as  among  the  older  prcKlucts 
of  heat  we  di.stiiiguish  two  principal  groups  dejiemling  on 
the  relative  abundance  of  felspar  and  hornblende  (or 
augile),  so  among  the  prixluctsof  modern  volcano-'  a similar 
Ci>nsideration  clears  away  much  of  the  perplexity  which 
belongs  to  this  subject. 

According  to  V’on  Buch.  almost  all  lavas  are  to  be  viewcKl 
as  a modification  of  trachyte,  consisting  csscnlially  <»f  fel- 
spar and  united  with  titaniferousiron.  to  which  they  owe  their 
colour  and  their  power  of  attracting  iron ; t hey  generally  con  - 
tain  glassy  felspar;  and  often  enclose  augite,  teucitc.  horn- 
blende. mica,  olivine,  specular  iron,  and  many  otber  nrinerals, 
developed  by  cry.stalUzation  from  the  fused  mas#.  Tra- 
chyte, one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  all  volcanic  products, 

I consists  chiefly  of  felspar  (90  i«;r  cent.),  aud  includes 
I alin«»»t  every  conceivable  motliflcalion  betweeu  porphyry 
I und  obsidian. 

I Basalt,  another  of  the  characteristic  volcanic  rocks,  con- 
i tains,  besides  much  felspar,  a considerable  oilmixture  gf 
augile  or  hornblende,  and  is  rich  in  oxide  of  iron,  some- 
times titaiufuruus. 

If  lava  were  wholly  feUjuilhic  it  would  consist  iirincipally 
of  silic.a,  alumina,  and  puta.sh.  as  in  column  I.  the  average 
of  Rovon  analyses  of  felspar:  if  wholly  liornblendic,  as  in 
column  2,  which  expresses  the  composition  of  honibloiidc 
from  Iho  Voeelsberg,  according  to  Bonsdorff;  if  wholly 
augitic.  as  in  column  3,  which  is  the  analysis  of  black  augite 
from  iEtna  by  Vauquelin. 


Silica 

( 1.  ) 
64-y 

( 2.  ) 
42-2 

( 3.  ) 
5‘2-G 

( 4.  ) 
51- 

Alumina 

18  9 

1.3  9 

3 .1 

19* 

Lime  . 

U-8 

12“J 

13-2 

9-3 

Magnesia 

— 

13-7 

10-0 

Potash  . 

13-7 



. , 

Soda  . 



— 



40 

Oxide  of  iron 

U-8 

14  G 

14-7 

1-I-5 

&c. 

. — 

— 

6-8 

The  tburth  column  gives,  for  comparison,  the  result  of 
Dr.  Kennedy’s  examination  of  tlie  compact  la\a  from  Cata- 
nia. S<»da.  an  ingreilient  of  compact  telspar,  np{*ears  more 
frequent  in  lavas  than  potusb,  which  belongs  to  common 
felspar;  magnesia  i$  not  common,  its  plaro  in  the  chemical 
Bggre^to  being  probably  occupied  by  oxide  of  iron.  [.\u- 

OlTK.j 

Trachyte  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Daubeny  to  be  dcrl\cd 
from  granite;  and  some  volcanic  products  present  iil their 
chemical  composition  a remarkulde  analogy  to  that  of 
granite.  Obsidian,  of  which  u specimen  froni  llecla  vielded 
to  Vauquelin — 
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Silica  . . 78  Lime  . . . '1 

Alumina  . 10  Suda  . . I'C 

. Potash  . 6 Oxide  of  iron  r 

i»  by  the  same  writer  spoken  of  as  derived  from  trachyte. 

In  wraportson  with  th>s  we  ntay  place  the  oimposition 
of  pranite  as  calculated  by  M.  l>o  la  Beche  from  its  consti- 
tuents, viz.: 


Silica  . 

. 74-8 

Magnesia  . 

19 

Alumina  , 

. 12-8 

Oxide  of  irun 

19 

Potash  , 

7-6 

&c.  . . . 

0-3 

Lime  * . 

0-4 

The  certainty  with  which  the  mineral  ingredients  of  lava 
can  he  identilied  depends  principally  on  the  degree  of  crys- 
laUizatiun  which  circumstances  liare  permitted,  and  this  on 
the  rate  of  cooling  ftiulprcssure  to  which  the  melted  masses 
have  been  subjeetod.  Tlicrc  is  in  lava  every  degree  of  varia- 
tion, some  specimens  being  of  granitic,  others  of  earthy, 
compact,  resinous,  or  vitreous  texture.  Yet  in  most  cases 
the  method  of  mechanical  analysis  proposed  by  Cordier  wilt 
determine,  what  very  often  a lens  dclect.s,  tho  real  mixture 
u(  various  raineral.s  tn  what  seems  a homogeneous  moss. 
According  as  felspar  or  augilo  predomiualcs,  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  classed,  by  Cordier  and  m:;st  writers,  os  irachytic 
and  basaltic.  Mr.  Scropc(/>Mr»o/  o/t/ie  Royal  ItistHuiton, 
vul.  xxi.)  has  proposed  an  intermediate  gmup  to  be  called 
t^Vfatonc.  Ho  states  that  iti  trachyte,  felspar  (or  its  sub- 
stitute) exists  in  tho  proportion  of  'JO  per  cent,  and  ui>- 
wards,  in  greyslonc  more  than  76  pur  cent.,  and  in  basalt 
less  than  76  percent.  The  s(>crillc  gravity  of  trachyte  is 
about  2'7,  of  greystone  3'0.  of  basalt  even  3‘6 : dilferenccs 
which  correspond  with  their  chemical  composition.  The 
colours  yielded  by  these  rocks,  when  melted  by  the  blew- 
pipe,  afford  a good  test  for  the  flcie-gruined  sorts.  The 
^lass  from  trachyte  is  light  coloured  and  nearly  transparent ; 
greystone  gives  a darker  glass  with  green  or  black  spots ; 
basalt  is  changed  to  a dark  green  or  black  enamel.  Accord- 
ing to  nondiiions  of  solidification. — in  water,  in  air.  or  in 
fifi!<ures  of  the  earth, >-tho  minerals  which  occur  in  lava  are 
mriously  distributed  so  as  ti  give  it  porphyritic,  amygdaloi- 
(lal,  or  concretionary  characters;  and  the  mas.ses  appear 
compact,  porous,  cellular,  vesicular,  cavernous,  spumous,  or 
filamentous— and  all  these  circumstances  are  obserrable  in 
glas.s  and  other  products  of  artificial  heat,  which  are  subject 
to  unequal  rates  of  cooling  and  under  diflerenl  circum- 
rtances.  [Volcano.] 

LAVAL,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Mayenno,  169  miles  west  of  Paris,  through  Dreux.  Alen^on, 
and  Mayenno.  The  town  U situated  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Maycnne,  and  consists  of 
steep,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets.  Tho  principal 
suburb,  which  U on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mayeiine.  is  better 
built;  it  is  about  a thiril  as  populous  as  tho  town.  The 
buildings  of  the  town  are  mostly  antient.  There  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  an  antient  castle  of  great  extent:  it  was 
in  former  ages  tho  residence  of  the  dukes  of  l.AvaI,  and, 
aAer  them,  of  the  dukos  of  La  Treraouillc ; it  is  now  u<ed 
as  a prison.  It  has  a luAy  round  keep  or  donjon.  Another 
building  somewhat  more  piudem  is  use«l  as  a court  of  jus- 
tice. There  are  three  churches;  those  of  La  Trinity  and 
St.  V^n^rand  exhibit  a curious  mixture  of  antient  and  mo- 
dern architecture.  There  is  a haiHlsotne  linen-hall  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town;  ond  two  'places*  or  squares  laid 
out  as  pivinicnailes.  The  jiupululion  of  Laval  in  1836  was 
17,8U).  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  is  of  lincn- 
thread,  damask  table-cloths,  and  otlier  linen  goods,  calicoes, 
handkerchiefs  like  those  of  Madnis,  flannels,  and  otlier 
Woven  fabrics:  there  are  several  ton-yard-s,  and  two  esta- 
biUbincnis  for  sawing  marble.  Considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  wool,  iron,  wood,  and  seed.  There  is  a large  weekly 
hnen  market,  and  five  yearly  fairs.  In  the  neighbourhoml, 
which  is  agreeable  and  fertile,  there  arc  potteries,  lime-kilns, 
iron-works,  and  a marble  quarry.  Thu  town  has  two  hos- 
pitals, a high  school,  a public  library,  and  a nunnery,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  I.A  Trappe, 

Laval  was  taken  by  the  Vendeans  in  1793.  It  was  the 
country  of  Ambroise  Parc,  father  of  surgery  in  France. 

LAv  A'NDUL.A.  SPlCiV,  native  of  tho  south  of  Euro}>c, 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  if  not  distinct  species, 
tormod  L.  latifulia  and  L angustifolio.  The  funner  is  also 
called  spike  lavender,  or  simply  tpike,  and  the  oil  which  it 
yields  diflera  considerably  frou)  tho  oil  of  L.  angustifolia,  or 


L.  vert,  ami  is  termed  oil  of  spike  or  foreign  oil  of  Livcndor. 
This  sort  is  much  less  fragrant,  of  a deeper  green  otilour 
than  the  oil  of  the  true  lavender,  and  U merely  iisisl  in 
painting,  or  to  adulterate  the  genuine  oil,  which  is  so  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  preparation  of  perfumes. 

Tlie  (lowers  of  the  L.  angustifolia  are  llic  parts  employed 
in  medicine.  They  should  be  collected  before  they  nro 
expanded,  as  they  are  then  }>ossessed  of  a more  powerful 
aromatic  odour  and  a hot  bitterish  taste.  By  distillation 
they  yield  an  oil,  which  is  yellowish,  but  by  rcctifiration 
becomes  nearly  white.  It  has  the  agreeable  strung  mlourof 
lavender,  and  a burning  bitterish  taste.  It  is  very  limpid, 
but  liccomes  thicker  by  time,  The  specific  gravity  is  vari- 
able; that  of  the  rectified  oil  is  about  0‘87;i.  The  freshly- 
rectifietl  oil  of  lavender  acts  on  litmus  paper,  reddening  it 
moro  powerfully  than  when  a year  old.  lii  tho  cold  it 
dejvnsits  a lavender-camphor,  or  slearopten.  It  is  often 
adulterated  by  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  spike.  The  oil 
dropped  on  sugar  relieve.^  slight  spasms  of  the  stomach; 
when  diffused  bv  alcohol  in  water  it  constitutes  the  spirits 
of  lavender.  The  compound  tincture  of  lavender  is  UReful 
in  similar  cases,  and  is  the  best  means  of  covering  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  aloes. 

LAVA'TER,  JOHN  CASPAR,  was  bom  in  1741  at 
Zuricb,  where  his  father  was  a physician.  The  severity  of 
his  mother  oppressed  hisyoulhful  mind,  and  in  his  juvenile 
days  he  was  remarkable  for  a fantastic  solitar)*  dis]M)situm. 
and  an  aversion  to  school.  Ho  soon  discovered  a decide  i 
tendency  to  religion,  and  in  early  years  he  had  a great  pre- 
dilection for  singing  hymns  and  reading  iho  Bible.  Ho 
made  no  great  progress  in  philological  studies,  but  had 
an  aptitude  at  expressing  his  thoughts  and  feelings  winch 
admirably  qualified  him  fur  the  otilce  of  clergyman.  In 
\ 763  he  travelled  through  Leipzig  and  Berlin  in  the  company 
of  Fusoli,  and  to  Boith  in  Swedish  Pomerania  to  study 
theology  under  tho  celcbrote<l  Spalding.  In  1764  lie  re- 
turned 10  hU  native  town,  and  occupied  himiyclf  with  his 
duties  as  a preacher,  biblical  studies,  and  poetical  coinjiosi- 
tion.  The  poems  of  Klonstook  and  Bivdmcr  hud  produced 
an  oiTect  on  his  mind,  anu  in  1767  ho  published  his  admired 
‘ Swiss  Songs,*  and  in  the  following  year  his  ' Aussichten  m 
die  Ewigkeit  ’ (' Prospects  of  Eternity’).  In  1769  he  was 
made  deacon  of  the  Orphan-house  church  at  Zurich,  where 
the  extraordinary  effect  of  his  sermons,  his  iramaciduto 
life,  and  benevolent  dis)>osition  made  him  the  idol  of  his 
congregation,  while  liis  nrinted  sermons  sent  forth  his  fame 
to  distant  parts.  His  ‘ Physiognomic  Fragments 'ap|>earc<l 
ill  1776,  in  4 vols.  4lo.,  a work  which  has  sinco  been  trans- 
lated. abridged,  and  illustiatcd  in  every  variety  of  fonii.  In 
early  life  he  luid  become  acquainted  with  men  of  various  cha- 
racters, and  had  obMirved  corresponding  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  character  ol'their  mind  and  their  features ; and  as  he  had 
a disposition  to  generalize  particular  observations  as  much  as 
possible,  he  ondcavoureil  to  raise  physiognomy  to  the  rank 
of  a science.  He  collected  Ukenes.ses  from  all  part.s,  madu 
si/houettet  of  his  friends  and  the  result  of  this  pursuit  wns 
the  celebrated  work  above  mentioned.  It  is  said  that  in 
afiur-hfc  Lavatcr  had  less  faith  in  physiognomy  than  at  firsL 
He  always  firmly  clung  to  his  peculiar  religious  views 
which  were  a mixture  of  new  interpretations  with  antient 
orthodoxy,  of  philosophical  enliglitcument  with  extreme  su- 
perstition. * One  leading  article  of  his  faith  was  a belief  in 
the  sensible  manifestation  of  supernatural  powers,  ilis 
disptHiiiion  to  give  credence  to  the  miraculous  led  him  to 
bolicve  the  strange  pretensions  of  many  individuals,  such 
as  the  power  to  exorcise  devils,  to  iierform  cures  by  animal 
magnetism.  &e.  Some  even  suspected  him  of  Catholicism. 
It  is  singular  enough  that  while  his  mystical  tendency  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  party  called  the  eu- 
lighlened  (Aufgckliirto),  the  favour  he  showed  to  many 
new  institutions  offended  some  religionists  of  the  old 
school,  who  regarded  any  innovation  in  tho  received  plans 
of  education  with  horror.  The  extent  of  the  prejudices  of 
this  last-namtxl  cla^s  may  bo  gathered  from  Jung  Stilling's 
life,  where  the  author  says  that  in  some  German  towns  the 
writer  of  any  romance  or  any  song,  not  bcii^a  hymn,  was 
esteemed  a Irce-thinkor,  and  that  even  his  ((killing’s)  ow  n 
religious  works,  from  their  being  composed  in  a romance 
form,  gained  him  liiat  cliuracter.  However,  many  of  tho 
religious  world,  even  of  those  not  immediately  belonging  to 
his  congregation,  rcganlcd  Lavatcr  with  neat  veneration, 
and,  opening  a currcs(>ondeuce  with  him.  looked  to  his  let- 
ters us  tho  great  source  of  ilidc  spiritual  consolation.  In 
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the  latter  years  of  Lovater  bia  writings  were  less  esteemed ; 
his  poems  were  compared  with  those  of  more  recent  German 
writers,  and  U»t  by  the  wropariaon;  while  a free-lhiuking 
spirit  was  on  the  increase,  which  checked  all  sympathy 
with  his  warm  religious  feelings.  The  lonely  posithm 
of  the  old  pious  and  superstitious  believers  in  Germany, 
at  a time  when  the  free-thinking  spirit  that  precwled 
the  French  Revolution  made  constant  innovations  on  all 
they  held  sacrerl,  is  pathetically  described  in  the  hut  part 
of  ^idling's  ‘ Life.’  The  beginning  of  the  Kevulutioii  La- 
vater  regarded  with  pleasure ; but  hia  love  cliaiiged  to 
horror  after  llic  decapitation  of  the  king.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Revolution  in  Switzerland,  he  mouiitud  the 
pulpit  with  tho  greatest  seal,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  all 
public  assemblies,  declaimed  against  the  French  party  w ith 
an  excels  of  unimalion  and  courage.  When,  on  the  26ih 
September,  1799,  Massena  took  Zurich.  Lavater,  who  was 
busied  in  the  streets  exciting  the  soldiery  ond  aiding  the 
sufferers  ^as  shot  by  a grenadier,  it  is  said  that  this  gre- 
nadier was  not  one  of  tlic  enemy,  and  that  the  act  was  that 
of  nn  assassin  ; and  it  is  further  supposed  that  I.^ivalcr  knew 
the  man,  but  from  a Christian  spirit  of  furgivenesa  never 
betrayerl  him.  He  suffcrctl  a long  time  from  this  wound, 
but  aid  nut  die  till  the  beginning  of  18iM.  During  bis 
illness  he  wrote  some  patiers  on  the  times  and  some  pi^ms. 
which  are  considered  to  lie  among  his  best  productions. 
L.WAUR.  (Taun] 

LAVENDEfC  the  name  of  hoary,  narrow-leaved,  fra-  i 
grant  bushes,  inhabiting  the  south  of  Europe,  tlie  Canaries,  j 
Burbary,  Egypt,  Pcisia,  and  (he  west  of  India,  with  gene- 
rally blue  iiuwcrs.  anangod  in  close  terminal  simple  or 
hranclifd  spikes.  Twelve  species  are  donTibed,  of  which 
two  only  are  of  general  intere>t,  namely,  tlie  common  La- 
vender < />rrnm/u/«rcra)  and  French  Lavender  (L.  fpica\ 
both  natives  of  sterile  hills  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
llarhary.  The  former  yields  the  fragrant  oil  q/"  lavenJ^, 
8ti  extensivedy  eniploveil  in  jierfumory  ; and  the  latter  oil  qf' 
sjiike,  employeil  by  painters  on  iKircelain,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  varnishes  for  artists. 

LAVER,  a substance  sometimes  used  aa  food,  consists 
of  the  fnmds  of  marine  plants  belonging  to  tho  genera 
Porphvra  and  Ulra.  Common  purple  laver  is  furnished 
by  Porphvra  laciniata  and  vulgoris,  two  syHjciea  common  on 
rocks  am)  stones  in  the  sea  on  many  parts  of  the  British 
coast.  TTicy  derive  thoir  botanical  name  from  their  beau- 
tiful puryde  or  violet  colour,  which  is  produced  entirely  by 
the  multitudes  of  spores,  arranged  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours, 
with  which  the  whole  frond  is  fUled.  Green  laver  is  the 
Diva  latissiina,  a very  riunratm  plant  in  the  sea  on  rocks 
and  stones,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  on  the  coasts 
of  India,  New  Hidland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  South 
.America.  Arconling  to  Lightfoot  tho  Scottish  Islanders 
ascribe  to  it  anodyne  properties,  and  bind  it  about  the 
temples  to  aiisuage  the  pain  of  headache  in  fevers,  and  to 
procure  sleep. 

In  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  authorilv.  the  inhabitants  gather  it  in  the  month 
of  March  ; ami  aher  pounding  and  stewing  it  with  a little 
water,  eat  it  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and  butter ; others  stew' 
it  with  leeks  and  unions.  In  England  laver  is  usually 
stewed  and  rendered  palatable  with  lemon-juice;  to  many 
persons  it  is  however  nauseous,  and  it  has  Ureif  suggested 
that  its  introduction  to  fashionable  tables  was  the  sly  con- 
trivance of  some  medical  practitioner  who  wished  to  prescribe 
it  fur  the  lieneflt  of  his  scrofulous  patients.  (Greville's 
Alf'tp  Brilannicer,  p.  169.) 

LAVOISIER,  ANTOINE  LAURENT.  This  distin- 
guishod  and  truly  eminent  chemical  philosophy'  was  born 
at  Paris  on  the  16th  August,  1743.  His  fbther,  who  was 
opulent,  spared  no  cx)iense  in  his  education,  in  which  he 
acquired  at  the  College  Mazarin  a profound  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  botany,  and  chemistry. 

After  some  hesitation  as  to  what  particular  science  he 
should  more  particularly  dedicate  himself,  he  was  deter- 
mined in  the  choice  of  chemistry  by  ihebrillianldiscoveries 
with  which  Dr.  Black  and  others  had  then  recently  enriched 
that  science.  When  only  twenty-one  yean*  of  age  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  offered  by  the  government  for  the  best  essay 
oti  lighting  the  streets  of  Paris ; and  it  is  stated,  (hat  in 
order  to  enable  himself  to  judge  of  the  intensity  of  the 
light  afforded  by  lamps,  he  kept  himself  during  six  weeks 
in  a room  from  which  tlic  light  of  day  was  entirely  ex- 
cluded 
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In  1768  he  was  admitted  an  associate  of  tho  French 
Academy,  and  finding  that  be  incurred  considerable  ex- 
(lensc  m (he  prosecution  of  his  clicmical  researches,  he 
iisked,  and  in  1769  obtained,  tho  appointment  of  one  of  the 
fartners-general  of  tho  revenue,  and  his  purse  and  his 
loboratory  were  equally  open  to  the  young  inquirers  in 
science.  He  was  aAerwards  appointed  to  superintend  tho 
numerous  salt|>etrv-works  of  France. 

During  the  reign  of  (error  he  was  accused  of  having,  as  a 
furmor-gencral,  mixed  water  and  noxious  ingredients  with 
tobact‘0  : to  avoid  arrest  he  secreted  himself  mr  some  days ; 
but  hearing  that  bis  coUeagucs.  and  among  them  bis 
father-in-law.  were  impriMmcil,  he  voluntarily  surrendered 
hiin»elf,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  In  answer  to  a re- 
quest for  a respite  of  some  days,  in  order  to  finish  some 
experiments  W'th  which  he  had  been  recently  engaged, 
and  which  he  statoil  were  of  im|M>rtancu  to  tho  interests  of 
mankind,  he  was  coldly  informed  t>y  the  public  accuser 
that  the  republic  hud  no  need  of  chemists,  and  Uiat  the 
course  of  justice  could  not  be  delayed.  Deeply  regretted  by 
every  man  of  science  and  by  the  numerous  friends  wham 
his  amiable  manners  had  attached  to  him,  be  was  consigned 
to  the  guiUoline  on  the  8th  May,  1 794,  leaving  a widow, 
who  many  years  afterwards  was  monied  to  Count  Rum- 
ford. 

His  publications  were  numerous  and  highly  important ; 
for  besides  the  larger  works  which  vc  shall  presently  men- 
tion, he  was  tho  author  of  nearly  sixty  memoirs  printed  in 
the  * Memoirs  * of  the  Academy,  and  other  periodicals.  His 
principal  separate  works  are:  'Opuscules  Chiiniques  et 
Physiques,'  2 vols.  8vo..  1775;  ‘ T rail6  Elemental  re  do 
Chimie.'  2 vols.  bvo.,  1789;  ' Inslruclions  sur  Ics  Nitridres, 
et  sur  la  Fabrication  de  Salp8tre,’  bva,  1777. 

In  a po!>thumous  and  incomplete  publication,  consisting 
of  two  octavo  volumes,  entitled  'M^moires  de  Chimie,'  1 
vuisicr,  alluding  to  the  term  commonly  euipluyixl  of  the 
French  theory,  claims  it  entirely  and  exclusively  as  his  own; 
and  although  it  will  bo  impossible  for  us  to  enter  minutely 
into  a consideration  of  the  Lavoisiuran  or  aniipblogislic 
theory,  yet  we  ahull  state,  from  his  ' Elemens  de  Chimie,' 
hia  {teculiar  views  on  some  important  aubjecU,  and  one  of 
the  first  of  these  is  the  nature  of  heat.  Having  mentioned 
its  expansive  and  repulsive  powers,  he  says  that  ’ it  is  difii- 
lult  to  I'ompruheiid  these  phenomena  without  admitting 
them  os  the  effects  of  a real  and  material  substance,  or  very 
subtile  fluid,  which  insinuating  itself  between  the  partiides 
of  bodies  separates  them  from  each  other.'  He  admits  that 
the  doctrine  is  byputhetiral,  but  asserts  that  it  explains  the 
phenomena  of  nature  in  a satisfactory  manner,  aud  that 
considering  it  as  the  cause  of  heat,  or  the  sensation  of 
warmth,  he  at  first  gave  it  the  name  of  igneous Jtuid  and 
matter  qf  heat,  but  afterwards,  in  a work  on  chemical 
nomenclature  by  himself,  Morveau,  and  Bertbollet,  he  adds, 

' We  have  distiuguiolied  the  cause  of  heat,  or  that  exquisitely 
elastic  fluid  which  produces  it.  by  the  term  of  calurtc,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  suppose  it  to  be  a real  substance,  but 
as  the  repulsive  cause  which  separates  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter from  each  other.'  Prse  caloric  he  defines  to  be  iliat 
which  is  not  united  in  anv  way  with  any  other  body  ; 
combined  caloric  is  tliat  which  U 7ixcd  in  bodies  by  afiinitv 
or  elective  attraction,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  body ; and  by  tpedjic  caloric  of  bodies  he  understands 
the  respective  quantities  of  caloric  rec(uisite  fur  raising  a 
number  of  bodies  of  the  same  weight  to  an  equal  temperu- 
ture,  and  the  proportional  quantity  depends  on  theru/Mrci/j^ 
of  bodies  for  caloric. 

His  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  and  the  re-combination 
of  its  olementa.  though  not  quite  correct,  was  nevertheless 
ably  conceived  and  executed.  He  heated  some  mercury  in 
a mattraw  connected  with  a glass  receiver  with  about  5u 
cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  sir  ; he  then  found  that  a por- 
tion of  the  mercurv'  was  converted  into  small  red  |iarticle>, 
which  did  not  increase  after  the  heat  had  been  continued  fur 
twelve  days  ; and  he  (heiiubservod  that  only  about  42  of  the 
50  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  sir  remained  unabsorbe<l, 
and  this  he  found  was  no  longer  fit  for  respiration  or  com- 
bustion. On  submitting  the  red  particles  of  mercury  to 
heat,  they  wltc  separated  into  mercury  and  about  8 inebos 
of  gas,  which  eminently  supported  ^ih  respiration  and 
combustion  : and  having  several  times  repeated  the  ex\ien- 
meat,  he  mixc<l  the  residual  unabsorbed  |Kirtion  of  the  air 
with  that  which  was  obtained  by  heating  the  red  particles 
of  mercury,  and  bs  found  that  air  was  reproduo^  precisely 
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iimilar  to  that  of  tho  atrousphure,  and  poiiscaaing  nearly  the 
aaiue  |H>wer  of  supporting  respiral  ion  and  combustion 

L4ivoisier  adiniu  tliat  the  experiment  dties  nut  show  the 
exact  quantity  of  the  two  aira  which  cunslilute  the  utinu- 
sphere,  for  he  states  that  tho  mercury  will  not  separate  the 
whole  of  the  respirable  portion,  and  consequently  part  of  it 
remains  ‘ united  to  the  mephitis.’ 

Lavoisier  also  .mentions  some  experiments  which  he  per- 
fonne<l  with  this  higlily  respirable  air  thus  obtained  by  the 
intervention  of  mercury  from  tha  atmo>pbere,  and  hu  no- 
tii'cs  the  brilliant  eHerls  of  the  combustion  of  charcoal  ami 
phosphorus,  and  oihU,  * Tliis  species  of  air  was  discovered 
almost  at  the  same  time  by  l>r.  Priestley.  M S4'beele,  and 
myself.  Dr.  Priestley  gave  it  the  name  of  iif}ihhgi$ttcated 
air;  M.  Scheele  called  it  em^fureal  air;  I at  ilrst  named  it 
highly  respirable  air,  to  whicli  has  since  been  substituted 
the  term  of  vital  air* 

It  is  greatly  lobe  regretted  that  so  eminent  a philoMipher 
should  so  far  have  forgotten  what  was  due  both  to  oiIktk 
and  himself  os  to  have  made  such  a statement  as  tbi-<.  It 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  publish,  liowever 
unwillingly,  that  he  first  slated  to  Lavoisier  liimH^If.  »t  his 
own  table  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1774,  the  fact  of  his  having  dts> 
covere<l  this  gas,  in  the  presence  of  persons  whom  he  names. 
Nor  indeed  is  this  the  only  instance,  to  use  a gentle  ex- 
pression, in  which  Lavoisier  exhibited  a want  of  candour 
unworthy,  not  merely  of  a philosopher,  but  of  a man.  (8cc 
the  Doctrine  of  Phlogiston  estaUished,  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
Northumberland,  I6DU.) 

In  1778  he  published  a paper  in  the  MoinoirH  of  the 
Academy,  entitled  * General  Considerations  on  the  Nature 
of  Acids,  and  on  the  principles  of  which  they  are  composed.’ 
In  this  |)aper  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  that  all  ackls  owe 
their  properties  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  that  witen 
bodies  were  deprived  of  oxygen  they  lost  their  aridity. 
This  doctrine  of  the  universal  acidifying  power  of  uxvgbn 
was  generally  adopted  until  Davy  proved  (hatwliat  had  lieen 
called  oxyrauriatic  acid  had  nut  been  decomposed,  and  that 
With  hydrogen  it  formed  muriatic  acid ; he  first  however 
distinctly  proved  that  certain  bodies,  such  as  carbon  and 
sulphur,  wore  actually  cunvurtod  into  acids  by  the  union 
with  oxygen ; but  by  a too  hasty  generalization  he  was  led 
to  adopt  principles  which  the  further  progress  of  science 
has  proved  to  be  untrue- 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Lavoisier  did  not  discover  any 
one  of  the  elementary  gaseous  fluids.  Mr.  Cavendish  had 
clearly  described  the  properties  of  hydrogen  before  be  began 
his  career  \ and  oxygen,  aiotc,  and  chlorine  were  discovered, 
tlie  two  first  in  Britain  and  tlte  last  in  Sweden,  after  Lavoisier 
commenced  his  chemical  researches.  In  one  particular 
case  he  indeed  denies  tho  existence  of  a well  known  fact, 
namely,  that  gunpowder  can  be  fired  in  vacuo,  but  then 
the  fact  is  irreconcilable  with  his  tlieory. 

Tlic  inquiries  of  Lavoisier  had  the  principal  share  in 
introducing  that  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry 
which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  tho  phlogistic  theory ; and 
it  is  correctly  stated  by  Professor  Brandc,  'that  in  this 
reform  Lavoisier  took  tho  lead,  and  though  his  original  in- 
vestigations connected  with  it  are  few  and  comparatively 
unimportant,  ho  availed  hiro!H.'lf  with  so  much  skill  of  the 
labour#  of  others,  by  placing  them  in  new  points  of  view 
^'id  exhibiting  their  unexpected  applicatioiif,  as  to  render 
them  aliumt  iiis  own.  Lavoisier's  character  has,  in  some 
measure,  aufiered  by  the  misguided  zeal  of  bis  admiring 
coniiuentators,  who,  not  satisfied  with  allowing  him  due 
merit  fur  the  logical  precision  and  sagacity  of  induction 
which  he  brought  into  chemistry,  have  represented  him  as 
having  the  experimental  activity  of  Pheallcy  and  the  labo- 
^119  diligence  of  Scheele.  But  Lavoisier,  though  a great 
sn-hiteol  m the  science,  laboured  but  little  in  Ibe  quarry : 
his  materials  were  chiefly  sba]ied  to  his  band,  and  his  skill 
Was  (Usplaved  in  their  arrangement  and  combination.’ 

L.V\0'llO,  TERRA  Dl.  a denomination  meaning  *a 
tract  of  good  arable  land,’  is  the  modern  name  of  a pro- 
vince uf  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  corresponding  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  antient  Campania  Felix.  (.Campania.] 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Abruzzo,  on  the  east  by  the 
province  now  called  Sannio  and  formerly  Cuntado  di  Molise, 
on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Naples  on  llie  we.st  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Campugna  di 
Roma  in  the  Papal  Slate.  The  boundary-line  lnrtwet*n  the 
two  states  runs  nearly  parallel  to.  and  at  a short  distance 
from,  and  soujclimes  on  the  right  and  sumelini*^s  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Upper  Liris,  b^inning  above  Sort,  which 
is  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines  of  Abruzzo,  down  to  the  confluence  of  tho 
Sacco  with  the  Liris  below  the  Papal  frontier  town  of  Ceprano. 
From  that  point  the  boundary-fine  divei^^  from  the  Liris 
to  the  westward,  and  follows  a mountainous  ridge  which 
forms  part  of  tho  chain  of  the  Mounts  Lepini,  separating 
the  basin  of  the  Liris  from  that  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes, 
and  terminating  abruptly  on  the  coast  at  Terrucina.  Two 
roads  lead  from  the  Papal  State  into  the  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro;  one  by  Terracina  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea-shore,  ana  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
which  opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris  at  Ceprano.  This 
last  road,  which  follow#  the  track  of  tho  antient  Via  Latina, 
has  been  comparatively  neglected,  although  it  oSer#  the 
shortest  and  pleasantest  communication  l>ctween  Rome  and 
Naples,  until  18.11,  when  the  present  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies. Ferdinand  11..  restored  the  carriage-road  from  San  Ger> 
maiiu  to  Ceprano  by  way  of  Arce,  and  built  a bridt^e  over  the 
Melfa,  a mountain-stream  which  is  an  afliuent  of  the  Liris. 

I'he  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  spreads  in  a semicircular 
shape  between  the  lower  ridge  of  the  Apennine  chain, 
which  divides  it  from  the  inland  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
the  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean  sea,  nnd  tho  vulcanic 
group  of  mountains  which  encircle  the  bay  of  Naples,  and 
which  are  included  in  the  metropolitan  province.  Terra  di 
Lavoro  is  divided  into  five  districts,  namely  . I.  Nola,  to  the 
south-east,  which  embraces  the  fertile  plain  between  the  group 
of  Muunt  Vesuvius  and  the  Apeniiinu  ridge,  winch  bounds 
on  the  south  the  valley  of  Avellino  and  Henevento.  [Avkl- 
LiNo.]  The  plain  of  Nola  looks  like  an  immense  grove  of 
tall  elms  and  poplars  planted  in  rows  to  support  the  vines 
which  grow  at  their  feet,  and  which  twist  around  tl>em,  and 
hang  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  lines  corn 
and  pulse  arc  sown  without  fallows ; hut  in  order  to  prevent 
the  ground  from  becoming  exiiausied,  early  crops  of  lupines 
and  beans  are  raised,  which  are  hoed  up  before  they  bear  fruit, 
and  are  buried  for  manure.  The  soil  is  a rich  sandy  loam. 
‘i.  West  of  Nola  is  the  distrk'-t  of  Ca.scrta,  which  includes 
the  central  part  of  Campama,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Vollurno.  The  plains  of  Casorta  nnd  Capua  near  the 
motinlains  are  tolerably  boalthy.  well  cultivated,  and  ex- 
tremely productive;  but  the  lower  plain  of  the  Volturnu, 
from  Capua  to  the  sea,  U very'  unhealthy  : it  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  herds  of  homtMl  cattle.  The  stream  Sapone,  which 
rises  in  the  hills  above  Teano  and  spreads  into  tbe  plain 
below  north-west  of  tho  Volturiio,  forming  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  oontributet  to  poison  the  atmtrsphere  of  this  region. 
A range  of  hills,  tho  Ma8#icus  of  the  antients,  here  divides 
the  basin  of  tho  Volturno  from  that  of  the  Liris  or  Gang 
liano.  3.  West  of  tlie  above  range  begins  the  district  of 
Gaeta,  which  includes  the  lower  valley  of  the  Liris  and  the 
plain  of  Fondi,  which  is  separated  from  the  Liris  by  the  mmin 
tains  of  Itri.  or  Furmian  Mount.  The  low  lands  of  the  Gari- 
gliaiio  are  as  noheallby  and  desolate  as  those  of  the  Volturno ; 
but  where  the  Formmn  Hills  strvtch  near  the  coast  the  coun- 
try is  healthy,  fruitful.and  well  cultivated.  Theplain  of  Fondi 
is  very  unheuUhy,  owing  to  a stagnant  lake  near  that  town. 
4.  North  of  Capua  and  beyond  the  defiles  of  Mount  Tifatc. 
the  district  of  Piedimonte  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Volturno  to  beyond  Venafro,  and  as  far  as  the  great  cnaiii 
of  the  Apennines  uf  Abruzzo.  1'his  part  of  the  country  is 
healthier,  the  low  lands  aro  cultivated  with  wheat  and 
maize,  and  (he  lower  slopes  uf  tho  mountains  are  planted  with 
olive  trees,  while  tho  higher  grounds  aJTbrd  pasture  or  are  ro- 
vered  with  chestnut  trees.  S.  North-west  of  the  district  of 
Piedimonte,  and  divided  by  it  from  an  offset  of  tho  Apen- 
nines, lies  the  district  of  Soro,  which  embraces  tho  valley 
of  tho  Upper  Liiris.  This  is  in  great  measuro  a moun- 
tainous district,  cold  in  winter,  different  in  character  from 
the  rest  of  the  province,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  and 
climate  of  Abruizo.  The  people  are  healthy  and  indus- 
trious and  fairer  complexions,  espccialW  among  the  women, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  district  than  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  country.  Keppcl  Craven,  in  his  * Excursions  into 
the  Abruzzl'  'i  vols.  Svo..  London,  1 837  has  given  the  latest 
account  of  tbe  inland  dutricls  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

The  population  uf  tho  five  districts  is  as  follows:— Nola, 

1 17.500  inhabitants ; Casorta,  103,000;  Piediim.uiU*.  80.0UU  ; 
Guclu,  |U‘i,(i5U;  Sora,  10*2.800.  The  population  is 
tially  agricultural;  and  by  the  last  census  thore  were 
135,540  men  employed  in  agriculture,  who,  with  their 
families,  might  be  reckoned  to  constitute  about  three 
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fourllis  of  the  po|)ulalJon.  There  were  also  7692  shepherds,  ] al  2^10  Eiii?hsh  wjnare  miJos;  and  it  contains  thirty  towns 
and  «iil)  iliy  seurocn.  The  clergy  i-onsisiwl  of  3470  prients  and  41‘i  villages  and  hamlets.  (Petroni,  CCTw/mcn/o  r/p|' 
and  monks:  there  were  also  l73-.i  nuns.  Good  bilks  Heali  Domiuj  di  qua  dal  Farn;  Neigehaur,  G^malde 
an*  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  of  Santo  I.«ucio,  near  Italieru;  iiems\on,  Sa^^oSlatisiico;  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare ; 
Cascria;  cotlonS  and  woollens  at  Piediroonte;  commmi  Kcp|>el  Craven,  &c.) 

woollen  cloth  al  Arpinoi  and  there  are  extensive  tanneries  LAW.  In  treating  of  the  word  law  we  will  first  explain 
at  Santa  Marm  di  Capua.  its  etymology,  and  the  cl)  mology  of  the  equivalent  words  in 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  of  Terra  di  laivoro  the  principal  langnai:e*  of  the  civiliied  world  ; we  will  next 
arc:— l!  Caserla,  which  is  iho  residence  of  the  huen-  determine  the  strict  and  primary  meaning  of  law,  together 
dente,  or  govcnior  of  the  province,  and  of  the  civil  and  with  its  various  secondary  meanings;  we  will  afterwards 
criminal  courts,  has  J 2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  remarkable  for  stale  the  most  important  species  of  law,  in  the  strict  sense 
the  adjoining  palace  and  ganlons,  which  form  one  of  the  of  the  word;  and  finally,  wc  will  make  a few  remarks  on 
iii'ist  maguiftccnt  royal  residences  in  Europe.  The  two  the  origin  and  end  oflaw'. 

principal  fronls  of  the  palace  aie  7S7  feet  in  length,  and  con-  J . JUymolofiy  of  Imw,  and  th^  cquit'alfiut  tcordf  in  other 
tain  four  stories  of  .37  windows  each  ; the  two  other  sides  arc  languageit.^lw  iho  Greek  language  the  most  antient  word 
G 16  feet  long,  and  consist  also  of  four  stories  of  27  windows,  for  law  is  (Oi/uf.  which  contains  the  same  root  as 

In  the  interior  are  four  courts,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  palace  meaning 'that  nhich  is  cstahlished  or  laid  down.'  In 

is  a superb  staircase,  crowned  by  a circular  hall.  utTonlmg  Humureipif  signifies  a rulccstablishctl  by  custom,  as  well  as 
eoinmunicalion  with  the  various  sets  of  apartments.  The  by  a civil  government : it  also  signifies  a judicial  decision  or 
richest  marbles  are  displayed  in  profusion,  most  of  them  decree,  ak-gal  right, and  alegal  duty,  (//tuf/,  i.  238;  Orf.  xiv., 
Ixdiig  from  the  quarries  of  the  kingdom.  Swinburne,  in  his  . 56  ; xvi.,  4U3 ; xi.  770  ; //.,  ix.  156,  298;  and  seo 
•TiavelV  gives  a list  of  them,  amounting  to  21  difierenltwrts,  Pa^sow  in  v.)  and  nO/nof  are  two  very  antient  Greek 

Tlio  cha{»^  is  casc<l  with  panneU  of  yellow  luarblo  and  words  havini;  the  same  origin  and  meaning  as  Tlie 

adorned  with  paintings.  The  theatre  is  a masterpiece  of  art ; common  Greek  word  for  law,  afb'r  the  Homeric  periml,  is 
unlique  columns  of  alabaster  support  the  roof  and  thvide  which  first  occurs  in  tlio  ‘Works  and  Days’ of  Heiiivl 

llio  house  into  forty-six  boxes,  richly  decorated.  The  (v.  27  i-3bG.  Gaisfoixl),  and  contains  the  same  root  as  vtpw, 
gardens  are  adorned  with  un  artificial  cascade,  the  water  of  to  allot  or  ditlribuie.  The  only  word  which  the  Gret*k  lan- 
which  is  brought  by  un  a<{ue<luct  from  the  neighbouring  guage  possessed  to  signify  a lepal  ripht  was  or 

inoimtaina.  2.  Nola.  a very  old  town  and  a bishop's  bee,  with  ^«*:oiwpn.  (See  Hugo,  iJcschichle  des  li'omi$chfn  Itecht*, 
9UU0  ir.habiianU,  contains  several  churches  and  convents,  p.  962.  cd,  xi.) 

and  extensive  barracks.  A ({uaniitv  of  pottery  has  been  dug  .1nri^prudence  was  never  cultivated  as  a science  by  the 
up  ill  the  neighb*)Urhood,  resembling  the  Etrus.can  vases,  Greeks  before  the  loss  of  their  independence.  Manycimsf* 
ntid  known  by  the  name  of  Nolan  ur  Campanian  vases,  ronruned  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  adding  jurisprudence 
3.  Maddniuni.  a pretty  town  al  the  foot  of  the  mouniains,  to  the  numerous  subjects  which  they  first  Riibjected  to  n 
huso  royal  college  and  I O.llQO  inhabitants.  4.  Capva,  on  scientific  treatment.  Tlio  chief  of  these  causes  was  |n>r- 
tlic  Vollurno.  5.  Santa  Maria  di  Gipua  has  9UnO  inha-  haps  the  generally  arbUrnry  character  of  the  Grw’k  Irihu- 
hiiants,  ami  n considerable  inland  trade.  In  iho  immediate  nals,  both  in  the  democratic  and  oligarchical  states.  I'hc 
iie<glibuurhoo<l  arc  the  remains  of  the  nmphithcatru  of  LucedDinoniaiis  had  no  written  laws  (see  Aristotle's  ac- 
aiiticut  Capua,  w hich  sUkkI  near  the  present  site  of  Santa  count  of  the  jurisiltction  of  the  Kplion  in  ii.  9; 

Maria.  6.  Peiwccn  Capua  and  Naples  is  the  pretty  town  compare  Muller's  Dorians,  b.  iii.,  ch.  6,  s.  2;  ch.  1 1,  s.  2 ; 
of  .A versa.  North  of  Capua  arc: — 7.  The  modern  town  of  and  sec  Juslinion's  Instiiuifs,  lib.  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  10).  and  they 
Pieditnonie,  which  is  near  the  situ  of  the  antient  AlUfa*.  and  were  besides  too  great  contemners  of  learning  and  Kcicnce 
iswellbuilt;  iheinliahilunls,  whoamountln  iU.OOO,  iiavean  to  cultivate  law  m a systematic  manner.  The  Athenians 
appearance  of  industry  ami  comfort  above  tlkcir  neighhuurs.  possessed  .a  considerable  body  of  written  laws,  and,  with 
l«.  N'enafro,  on  the  high  road  to  Abruxzo,  in  a counlrv  their  extraordinary  talent  both  fur  s|H.'culHti(in  and  aefion, 
abounding  with  olives,  has  3000  inhabitants.  9.  Cajazzo,  with  they  would  probably  have  contributed  something  lowarils 
.^000  inhabitants.  10.  San  Germano,  a iiuKlern  town  with  re<lucing  law  to  a science,  if  the  large  numbersof  the  judges 
5U00  inhabitants,  and  a secondary  or  grammar  school,  is  (fiKu<rrai)  in  their  courts  had  not  le<l  to  a po|mIar  and  rlie 
situated  on  the  road  leading  to  Rome  by  the  valley  of  the  turical  Ueatment  of  the  questions  which  came  Irefure  them, 
Saccii,  and  near  an  im]K>rtant  fruulier  pass  between  the  two  and.  by  diminishing  the  sense  of  personal  res|)on«ibilily, 
slates.  TlienumasloryofMouleCasiiioisonuslecphillabove  facilitated  arbitrary  decisions.  (Xen.,  Mrm.  iv.  4,  4 ) 
SanGermano.  1 1.  Sora,  higher  up  the  Liris,at  Ihefoolof  the  For  the  first  wdeiiufie  cultivation  of  law  tlw  world  is  In- 
Apeniiinc.s  is  a bishop’s  see,  and  has  t>cverul  churches  and  debted  to  the  Romans.  ‘ lluw  far  onr  anresturs,’  sa)s 
7000  inhabltanU.  12.  Isnlu  di  Sora,  in  an  island  of  the  Cicero,  'excelled  other  nations  in  wistlom.  vrill  be  easily 
Liris.  whieii  forms  a fine  cascade  above  it,  has  3090  iiihu-  perceived  on  Comparing  our  laws  with  the  works  (.f  tlieir 
biiants,  und  pa|>er,  iron,  wire,  and  cloth  inanufiictories.  Lycurgus,  Draco,  and  SoUm ; for  it  is  incredible  how  rude 
1.1.  Arpino.  14.  .Aquino.  15.  Alina,  among  the  mountains,  and  almost  ridiculous  cv-cry  system  of  low  is,  except  that  of 
in  a healthy  situation,  lia»  8090  inhabiiunts  and  many  an-  Rome.'  (‘ Incredibilc  est  enmi.  qiium  sit  oinne  jus  civile, 
liquiiios.  Its  women  arc  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  prioter  hoc  nostrum,  inconditum  nc  pmne  ridiculum.'  I)e 
16.  Sotfsa  (Suci-sa  Aurunca),  on  a hill  not  fur  from  the  Gnt/.,  i.  44.)  A]>art  from  the  generalabiliiy  of  the  Romans 
high  imd  to  Rome,  has  40911  inUubilanIs,  several  churches  in  the  business  of  civil  and  military  government,  the  svste- 
and  convents  and  some  remains  of  antiipiily.  17.  Tvuno,  malic  eultivoliun  oflaw  in  Rome  is  jierhaps  owing  chieHy  to 
once  (he  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  1ms  now  499U  inhabitants,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  tribunals  w'crecomposed  of  asmgle 
a cathedral,  and  seminary.  A few  miles  south  of  Tvnno  is  judge,  or  magistratus.  (Hugo,  Ihitl.,  p.  345. ) The  perttoiis 
Calvi,  the  antient  Cale-s,  now  deserted  on  account  of  the  filling  the  oilices  of /jro’(f>r  KrAnnun  and  ;>r<r’/or 
hud  air.  Farther  west  the  high  roud  to  Rome  pusses  (the  magistrates  who  uluiualdy  exercised  the  chief  civil 
over  a fiuo  suspension  bridge  which  has  been  lately  jurisdiction)  were  changed  annually:  and  it  was  found 
ilirowii  over  the  Giiriglianu,  or  LirU,  by  the  present  king  c'unvenient  that  every  new  pru-tor  shunld,  on  his  accession 
Ferdinand  II.  Not  fur  fiom  thiii  spot  stood  the  antient  U>  his  uthce,  publish  an  authentic  Ktalement  of  the  rules 
Minturnm.  Beyond  it  is  (16)Gakta.  Next,  passing  through  > which  he  intended  to  observe  in  ndtuiniatering  justice.  In 
Itri.  which  is  ]ierchod  on  a steep  mountain,  and  is  remark- 1 process  of  time  these  rules  known  by  the  name  of  the 
able  fur  its  wretched  appearance  and  the  squalid  louk  of  its  | prr7/or'<ei//c4,wx-rehamleddown,  with  little  alteration,  from 
inliabitanls  reach  (19)  Foiidi,  a.  bishop’s  see  and  a i one  pnrtor  toanutlicr ; and  ihcyTurnisbcda  text  for  ihccom- 
ftvnlicr  town,  near  the  borders  of  the  Papal  State,  in  a fertile  menlariosof  the  Roman  lawyers,  many  of  whose  expository 
Imlunlieallhyplain,  with  5009  inliabilants,  and  some  remains  writings  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  treatises  firf 
of  antient  walls,  of  the  coii.-*lruclion  called  Cyclopean.  The  | The  scientific  cultivation  of  law  among  the  Romans  na- 
oiilienl  Via  Appia,  with  its  old  pavement,  forms  the  princi-  ! turally  led  to  the  furinaiion  of  a technical  legal  vocabulary 
pal  street  of  the  town.  in  their  language.  Thu  Latin  is  accordingly  very  rich  m 

In  thu  valley  of  the  Liris  is  the  town  of  Ponlceorvn,  lie-  legal  terms,  many  or  most  of  which  have  b^n  rotainvd  in 
longing  to  the  Pope,  with  a small  territory,  surrounded  on  j the  modern  languages  of  wostorn  Europe,  csnenally  in 
all  sides  by  the  Neapolitan  pnrvince  of  Terra  di  Las oro;  it  j those  couiiiries  whoso  legal  systems  are  foumuHl  on  the 
has  a population  of  G59U  iniiuhilaiits,  j Roman  law.  The  only  terms,  however,  with  which  wc  areut 

Tlie  area  of  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lnvoro  is  icckoiivd ) present  concerned  aic  those  which  denote  ihg  most  geiieiul 
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notions  belunginc^  In  the  subject  of  jurisprudence.  Lex, 
which  has  the  same  etymological  relation  to  lego  that  rex 
hu  to  rego,  meant  proper!)'  a measure  propoi^d  by  a 
magistrate  in  the  comisic^  or  assembly  of  the  people. 
A ^J^was  not  necessarily  a -rule,  and  might  relate  to  a 
special  ease  (Hugo,  Ibid.,  p.^*i7>;  but  as  most  of  the  legee 
proposed  by  the  magistrates  were  general,  the  word  owne 
to  sigrrify  a written  law.  Jua  denotetl  law  gcncrullvi  whether 
written  or  unwritten;  it  also  denoted  a legal  right  or  faculty. 
Lex  signified  * a law  jus  ' law ' generally.  (Austin’s  /Vo- 
vince  ^Jurisprudence,  p.  307.) 

Tho  Romance  languages  have  retained  the  word  lex  in 
the  Latin  acceptation  Xlegge  Italian,  ley  Spanish,  loi  French). 
They  have  liowever  lost  the  word  jus  (though  they  retain 
many  of  its  derivatives),  and  have  substituted  for  it  words 
funned  ft’oin  the  passive  participle  of  dirigo  {diritto  Italian, 
derecho  Spanish,  droit  French),  probably  after  the  analogy 
of  tlie  German  recht. 

Nearly  all  the  Teutonia  languages  (including  tlhj  Anglo- 
Saxon)  possess  some  form  of  the  word  recht,  with  a double 
sente  equivalent  to  theX^tin  namely,  law  oiA  faculty. 
The  modern  Knglish  uses  right  in  the  sense  of  faculty 
alone.  The  High  German  has  gesetz  (from  setzen,  ‘ to 
place,'  like  BteyAc  and  ),  for  a written  law  eauivalent  to 
lex.  The  Low  German  languages  have,  msteau  of  gesetz, 
a word  formed  from  legen,  to  lay  down,  which  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  laga  or  lag,  m modern  English  law.  The  word 
late  however,  in  modern  English,  has  not  the  limited  sense 
oi gesetz,  but  is  coextensive  with  the  Latin  yus,  when  the 
latter  does  not  signify  faculty.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
unnoceaaonly  on  these  etymologies,  but  we  will  shortly  no- 
tice that,  besides  regt,  the  Dutch  language  has  tho  word 
wet  in  the  sense  of  law.  This  word  is  derived  fVom  the  : 
atitieiit  withan,  Gothic,  ‘ to  bind,’  and  is  eiiuivalent  etymo-  I 
logically  to  the  Latin  obligatio.  The  English  verb  to  wed  j 
is  the  same  word.  Ehe,  which  signifies  marriage  in  modem  ! 
German,  originally  meant  law  or  ordinance  iSibelungen 
lAed,s.  1.3y,  60G1);  so  that  the  Dutch  tref  and  the  English 
iced  stand  to  one  another  in  the  same  relation  as  tbeantient 
and  modem  senses  of  ehe. 

2.  Proper  and  impro^yer  Meanings  oj  tne  word  Law.— 
A kite,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  isa  general  command 
of  an  intelligent  being  to  another  intclligeut  being.*  Laws 
established  by  the  s'^vereign  government  of  an  independent 
civil  society  are  styled  positive,  as  existing  by  j>osttio. 
[SovERSiONTY-i  When  law  is  spoken  of  simply  and  abso- 
lutely, positive  law  is  always  understood.  Ihus  in  such 
phrases  as  ' a lawyer,’  ' a student  of  law.'  * legal,'  ' legality,’ 
’legislation,’  * legislator,’  &c.,  positive  law  is  meant  Posi- 
tive law  is  the  subject-matter  of  tho  science  ofjurispru- 
(lence.  [JuaispRUUKNCK.]  Every  general  romiuand  of  a 
sovereign  government  to  its  subiccis,  however  conveyed, 
falU  under  the  head  of  positive  laws.  The  general  com- 
mands of  God  to  man  (whether  revealed  or  unrevcalud)  are 
called  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  Divine  law  : thev  are  some- 
times also  known  by  the  name  of  * natural  law/  or  ‘ law  of 
nature.’  Thu  Divine  law  (according  to  the  phraseology 
just  explained)  is  tho  standard  to  which  all  human  laws 
ought  to  conform.  On  the  mode  of  determining  this  stan- 
dard some  remarks  will  be  made  lower  down. 

Besides  positiso  law.  which  is  known  to  be  a command 
enforced  by  a sanctioD'^,  and  the  Divine  law,  which  U pre- 
sumed to  be  so,  there  arc  some  classes  of  laws  which  arc 
not  commands,  tliough  they  bear  an  analogy,  more  or  less 
remote,  to  laws  properly  so  called.  Thus  by  the  term  ' luw 
of  nations,*  or  ‘ international  law,*  arc  signified  those  max- 
ims or  rules  which  independent  political  societies  observe, 
or  ought  to  observe,  in  tlicir  conduct  towards  one  another. 
An  independent  political  society  is  a society  which  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  rendering  obedience  to  a political  superior ; 
consequently,  an  independent  political  society  cannot  receive 
a command  or  be  subject  to  a law  properly  so  called.  But 
inasmuch  aa  the  maxims  of  international  morality  are  gene- 
ral, and  determine  men’s  wills  by  the  fear  of  provoking  tho 
hostility  of  other  independent  societies  against  their  own 
country,  there  is  a close  analogy  between  tne  so-called  * law 
of  nations  * and  positive  law.  We  may  hero  remark  inci- 

• * l.cs  nil  nllml  qunm  rrftJa  impeniKt.'  t«y»  iiacou,  /)«  Atgm.  Scif%t.  Ub. 
niL.  »ph.  ua  Hi#  wunl  regmU.  at  rmU,  I*  tunbiici^*  : it  M>ni«liuuii  MffniSm 
a aormut.  nuixim.  or  nnon  tiroply ; il  aomatiiBoa  «ixniSr«  • aormn,  raaxiai,  or 
ruouQ.  imuiupuoieil  «lth  s comnaixl.  Mornotar,  it  la  * raeUbhor  to  toy  ttmt 
Ui«  n»l«!  or  nornaa  itu^  annituada.  IJacou't  ck-SniUon  •uoU  tbrrrfc*c»  b* 
nMtf  pTocta*-  tr  >>xpf«»t«<i  u ftjlliiwa:— * Lex  i*al  nunna  lumsni  iniwruiita.*' 
t A uiaelWo  i»  Ute  vril  witli  Which  Miy  OM  1*  vUltcd  ia  cooK^aeBoe  X dir  , 
obedieflcn  to  n eonimaBd. 
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dentally  that  the  term  ‘jus  gentium,* as  used  by  iheRomtin 
lawyers  (with  whom  it  originated),  has  a totally  different 
meaning  from  * law  of  nations,'  ns  used  in  modern  limes. 
According  to  their  phraseology,  civile  consists  of  those 
Vulcs  of  luw  which  arc  peculiar  to  any  independent  state ; 
jus  gentium  consists  of  those  rules  of  low  which  are  common 
to  all  nations,  (‘(juod  quisquo  populus  ipse  sibi  iu»  con- 
stituit,  id  ipsum  civilatis  est.  vocaturque  jus  civile,  qua.si 
propriumjusipsiu.scivitatis.  (^uudveronatura  vt-I  ratio  inter 
ouines  homines  coiistituit,  id  apud  omnes  peraeque  custodi- 
tur,  vocaturque  jus  gentium,  quasi  quo  jure  omnes  gentes 
utuiUur.’  Inst.,  lib.  i.,  t.  2.  s.  1,  and  Gaius,  i.  1.)  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  jurists  jus  naturale  ii  commonly  equiva- 
lent lo  jus  gentium.  (See  e g.  Inst.,  lib.  i.,  t.2,  s.  11.)  Con- 
cerning a peculiar  meaning  attributed  \ojtu  naturale  in  n 
passage  of  Ulpian  {Dig.,  lib.  i.,  lit.  I,  fr.  1,  s.  3 ; Inst.,  hb.  i., 
til.  '2,  ad.  init.),  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  'Pro> 
vince  of  Jurisprudence,’  p.  I OK.  Other  classes  of  l.vws  not 
imperative,  but  having  as  close  an  analogy  to  laws  proper 
as  tho  maxims  composing  intornalional  law,  arc  the  * law  of 
honour’  and  tho  Maw  of  fashion;'  the  laws  of  ccrt.'iin 
sports  and  games,  such  as  the  laws  of  the  turf,  the  laws  of 
whUt,  cricket,  chess,  &c.,  also  stand  in  a similar  predica- 
ment The  term  law  is  also  employed  in  certain  cases 
whore  the  analogy  to  laws  properly  so  called  is  much  more 
remote.  Instances  of  this  usage  arc  such  expressions  os 
the  Maws  of  motion,’  tho  ' law  of  attraclion  or  gravitation.’ 
the  ' law  of  mortality'  in  a given  country,  the  ' taw  of  po- 
pulation,’ the  'laws  of  human  thought’  the  Maw  of  a ma- 
thematical scries.'  In  laws  of  this  class  (which  may  bo 
styled  'metaphorical  laws’)  there  is  no  command  and  no 
intelligence  to  work  upon ; nothing  more  is  signified  ihan- 
tUat  there  is  a certain  uniformity  of  phenomena,  analugons 
to  the  uniformity  of  conduct  produced  in  men  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a law  properly  so  called.  [Analckjv,  p.  48a.] 

3.  Species  rf  Positive  Law. — Tho  positive  laws  of  any 
country,  considered  os  a system,  may  be  divided  with  refer- 
ence lo  their  sources  (or  tne  modes  bv  which  (hey  become 
laws)  into  written  and  unwritten.  Tins  division  of  laws  is 
of  great  antiquity ; tho  expression  unuritten  laws  occurs  in 
Xenophon’s  'Memorabilia,’  in  a conversation  attributed  to 
Socrates  (iv.  4,  If)),  in  the  ‘ Antigone'  of  Sophocles  (v.  4-'>0-7, 
comp.  Aristot.  Rhet.,  L 13,  2),  m the  'Republic  and  Laws 
of  Plato’  (v.  563  and  793.  c<l.  Steph.),  and  in  Doniostliencs 
(Aristocrat.,  p.  039,  ed.  Reisk.).  In  these  pa.ssages  it  ap- 
pears lo  signify  those  rules  of  law  or  morality  which  (being 
toundc<l  on  obvious  dictates  of  utility)  arc  nearly  common 
to  all  countries.  Unwritten  law,  in  this  sense,  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  tho  jus  naturale  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  In 
the  language  of  llio  Digests  and  tho  Institutes,  tho  terms 
written  mid  unwritten  luic  (‘jus  quod  constat  ex  scripto 
aut  ex  mm  scripto')  are  used  in  a more  precise  manner,  to 
signify  those  laws  which  had  been  promulgated  by  the  Ro- 
man legislature  in  writing,  and  those  rules  of  law  which 
had  been  tacitly  adopted  by  the  same  legislature  from  usage.* 
For  (as  it  is  stated  in  n pa.ssoge  of  the  Digests)  'since  tho 
laws  derive  their  binding  force  from  nothing  but  the  decision 
of  tho  people,  it  is  fitting  that  those  rules  which  the  people 
have  approved  of  without  rcilucing  them  into  writing  should 
bo  equally  obligatory.  For  what  differonce  is  there  whether 
tho  jicople  declares  its  will  by  vole,  or  by  its  conduct?’ 
(‘Quuro  ips(D  leges  nulla  alia  ex  causa  nos  tencant  qunrn 
quod  judicio  popuH  receptm  sunt,  merito  ct  ca  qute  sine 
scripto  ptmulus  probuvit,  tenebunt  omnes;  nani  quid  in- 
terest, suffragio  pupulus  vuluntatcm  suam  declaret,  an  rebus 
ipsis  el  factis?’  Dig.,  lib.  i.,  t.  3,  fr.  3'2.) 

Sir  William  Blsckstonc  divides  the  law  of  England  into 
' (he  lex  non  scripta,  tho  unwritten  or  common  law,  and  the 
lex  scripta,  the  written  or  statute  law.’  'The  lex  non 
tcripUi,  or  unwritten  law  (he  further  says),  includes  not 
only  general  customs,  or  the  common  law  properly  so  called, 
but  also  the  particular  customs  of  certain  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  likewise  those  particular  laws  that  are  by  custom 
observed  only  in  certain  courts  and  jurisdictUms.'  ‘When 
I call  these  ilotU  of  our  law  leges  non  scriptee  (be  procoetis 
to  say),  1 would  not  be  understood  as  if  all  those  laws  were 
at  present  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  present  solely  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  truo 


* Ttk!  dUlinclioe  of  law  into  wT.tb-a  asd  irawrittcn  doc-a  not  atv-m  to  have 
Ik-ch  roeulailv  m4tk'  bf  tfaa  Komsn}uri*t><  fur  U notnrctir  in  (i  >ia«.  from 
who»e  CoremonUiriM  Uh*  «rnb<Uui.->!  of  tlH!>  ««cu4ul  tiUo  of  tbe  Srit  book  o(  Iho 
In«Utut(-«  l«  l.om>*r<L  Tlw  HwiiortUm  ia  qui-<tkia  U iotn^dacod.  boUi  in  tho 
Ubmts  and  th«  lutUUU«*  with  a refereacs  to  Ui«  Urvek  wrh<*r».  dwibltapa  |ilu- 
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indeed  that,  in  the  nrofounil  iterance  of  letters  which  for« 
irierly  overspread  tne  whole  Western  world,  all  laws  were 
entirely  traditional,  for  this  plain  reason,  because  the  na- 
tions among  which  they  prevailed  had  little  idea  of  writing. 

. . . But  with  us,  at  present,  the  monuments  and  evidence|i 
of  our  legal  customs  are  contained  in  the  reconlsuf  the 
several  courts  of  justice,  in  books  of  rejxirts  and  judicial  de- 
cisions, and  in  treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  profession, 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of  highest 
anliQuity.  However,  1 therefore  style  these  parts  of  our 
law  leget  non  fcripta,  because  their  original  institution 
and  authority  are  not  set  down  in  writing.'  <1  Com.,  p.  6.').) 
In  this  passage  Blackstone  clearly  explains  that  unwritten 
law  is  so  called,  not  because  it  does  nut  exist  in  writing,  but 
because  it  was  not  promulgated  by  the  legislature  in  a 
written  form.  His  statement  of  the  sorts  of  laws  severally 
comprehended  by  the  classes  of  written  and  unwritten  law 
in  England  is  erroneous.  Written  law  comprehends  not 
only  the  statutes  mode  by  the  parliament  or  supreme  legis- 
lature, but  also  the  written  regulations  issued  by  subordi- 
nate legislatures,  as  orders  in  council,  and  rules  of  court 
made  by  the  judges.  Unwritten  law,  moreover,  compre- 
hends nut  only  tl^  common  law  which  is  odministerea  by 
the  courts  styled  ’ courts  of  common  law,*  but  also  the 
greatest  part  of  the  law  styled  ‘ equity,’  which  is  administered 
by  the  courts  styled  'courts  of  equity.* 

Unipritten  lair  has  l>eun  called  by  Mr.  Bentham  judge- 
made  law : a name  which  correctly  denotes  the  mode  by 
wliicU  it  bocoines  law. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a written  law  is  called  a law, 
but  that  a rule  of  unwritten  law  is  never  called  a law.  This 
piiraseology  corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  lex  and 
jttx.  and  gesets  ancf  recht,  which  was  explained  above. 

Positive  laws  are  also  divided,  according  to  their  source, 
into  laws  made  by  supreme,  and  laws  made  by  stibordinale 
legislatures.  In  other  words,  laws  may  be  issued  by  the 
s<o-orcign  legislature,  or  by  functionaries  deriving  their  au- 
thority from  the  sovereign  legislature. 

The  sources  of  law  are  not  unfrcquently  confounded  with 
its  causes  ; in  other  words,  w’ith  the  facts  which  induce  the 
sovereign  to  invest  certain  maxims  with  the  legal  iianrtion. 
Thus  it  is  fancied  that  a rule  of  customary  or  consuetudi- 
nary law  exists  os  law,  by  virtue  of  custom  or  usage,  and 
not  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  or  his  repre- 
sentative. who  has  imparted  to  it  a binding  force.  This 
subject  U clt^rly  explained  in  Mr.  Austin’s  ‘Outline  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence,’  pp.  10.  II. 

The  laws  of  a slate,  considered  as  a system,  may  be  di- 
vidt>fl,  with  reference  to  their  sulyect-^matter,  iniof»«W/c  and 
prirate.  The  division  of  Jus  inlo  jus  publicum  tindjuspri- 
roriim  originated  with  the  Roman  jurists,  and  occupies  a 
eoiiHpictious  station  at  the  beginning  of  the  Digests  and  In- 
stitutes. No  trace  of  this  division  exists,  as  tar  as  we  are 
aware,  in  any  Greek  author.  Jus  publtcum  is  dehtied  to  be 
‘qiitwi  ad  statum  rci  Romans  speclat,’ 'quod  in  sacris,  in 
Mirerdotihus,  in  mngistratibus  consistit.’  Jus  privatum  is 
that ' quml  ad  singulurum  utilitatcro  pertinet.'  The  insti- 
tutirmnl  Irealiscsof  the  Roman  lawyers  appear  to  hav'e  been 
cotiUned  to  jus  j>riralitm;  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  do 
not  touch  upon  jus  publicum^  except  in  the  final  chapter 
De  Publicis  Judiriit,  and  this  chapter  is  wanting  in  the 
Comroentaries  of  Gaius,  on  which  the  Institutes  of  Justi- 
nian are  mainly  founded.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Ro- 
man lawyers  included  under  jus  pttblteum  nut  only  the 
pow  ers  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  rights  and  duties  per- 
8on»  in  public  conditions,  but  also  criminal  law.  Their  de- 
finuionof  jus  publicum,  however,  does  not  properly  include 
criminal  law,  and  the  term,  as  used  by  later  writers,  has  not 
in  general  this  extension.  Publicus  is  the  adjective  of  po- 
nuhit.  and  signifies  that  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign 
Doily  of  citizens;  hence publicum  signified  that  law 
which  concerned  the  government  of  Rome,  and  its  magis- 
trates and  other  functionaries.  Privatus  seems  to  have 
meant  origically  that  which  was  separaledor  set  ap<trt  from 
any  common  stock  ; hence  it  came  to  signify  that  which  did 
not  concern  directly  the  public  ot  state. 

The  formal  division  of  law  into  public  and  private  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  institutional  treatises  of  English  law. 
It  is  however  used  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  treatise  * De  Aug- 
mentis,'  lib.  viii.,  apu.  80;  where  ho  advises  that.  aAer  the 
model  of  the  Roman  jurists,  jus  publicum  should  be  ex- 
clude<i  from  institutional  treatises. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone,  in  the  first  book  of  his ' CommeDtaries*’  I 


treats  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  persons,  in  their  public 
and  pri%‘ate  relations  to  each  other  (pp.  N6.  422).  The 
former  branch  of  this  division,  which  occupies  chapters  2 to 
13,  compruhends  jus  publicum,  in  its  limited  sense,  which 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  EngliBh-ierm  ' constitutional  law.’ 
The  «iroi/  politique  or  constitutionnel  of  Mr.  Bentham,  in 
his  * Trait£s  de  I.,cgislatioii’  (tom.  i.,  p.  147,  325-6,  ed.  1 802). 
is  also  equivalent  iojus  publicum,  in  its  strict  sense.  (Aus- 
tin’s Outline,  p.  Ixvii.i 

Poaitivo  law  is  funher  divided,  with  reference  to  its  sub- 
ject, into  the  law  of  persons  and  the  Imr  of  things.  The 
Roman  jurists,  who  were  the  authors  of  this  division,  ar- 
ranged these  two  cla.sses  under  the  head  of  jus  pritmtum, 
together  with  a third,  viz.  the  law  of  actions,  or  of  judicial 
procedure.  A full  explanation  of  this  important  division 
is  not  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  present  article: 
wc  extract  a brief  and  lucia  statement  of  it  from  Mr.  Aus- 
tin’s ‘Outline'  already  ciied.  'There  are  certain  rights 
and  duties,  with  certain  capacities  and  incapacities  to  take 
rights  and  incur  duties,  by  whiah  jiersons.  as  subjects  of 
law,  arc  variously  determined  to  certain  classes.  The 
rights,  duties,  capacities,  or  incapacities,  which  determine 
a given  person  to  any  of  these  clas'^eK,  constitute  a <v>«' 
dition,  or  which  the  person  occupies,  or  with  which  the 

person  is  investod.  The  right,  duties,  capacities,  and  in- 
capacities, whereof  conditions  w status  are  respectively  con- 
.slilulod  or  composed,  are  the  appropriate  maticr  of  the 
department  of  law  which  commonly  U named  the  law  of 
persons:  jus  quod  ad  jicrsonas  ^*ertinet.  The  deportment, 
iheu,  of  law  which  is  styled  the  law  of  persons  is  conversant 
about  status  or  conditions:  or  (expressing  the  same  thing 
in  another  form)  it  is  conversant  about  persons  (meaning 
men)  ss  bearing  or  invested  with  f-ersons  (meaning  status 
or  conditions}.  The  department  of  law  which  is  opposed 
to  the  law  of  persons  is  ronimonly  named  the/oiro/ things; 
jus  quod  ad  res  pertinet.  The  law  of  things  is  oonvet^nt 
about  matter,  which  may  be  described  briefiy  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  it  is  conversant  about  rights  and  duties,  capa- 
cilies  and  incapacities,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  constituent 
or  component  parts  of  status  or  conditions.  It  is  also  con 
vorsant  about  persons,  in  so  far  as  they  are  invested  with, 
or  in  so  far  as  they  are  subject  to,  the  rights  and  duties, 
capacities  and  incapacities,  with  which  it  is  occupied  or  con- 
cerned (pp.  xvi.,  xvii.>.  The  most  important  conditions  or 
status,  composing  the  law  of  persons,  arc  public  or  political, 
and  jnrirate.  The  former  species  includes  ^l  persons  sharing 
the  sovereign  power  and  all  public  functionaries ; the  latter 
includes  the  conditions  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  roaster  and  servant,  guardian  and  ward,  &c.  The 
term  jus  publicum,  when  used  in  a precise  sense,  is  equivw- 
lent  to  ilie  former  of  these  species.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  erection  of  certain  aggregates  of  rights  and  duties 
into  a status  is  more  or  less  arbitrary ; and  that  the  jurist 
must  bo  guided  by  considerations  of  method  and  conve- 
nience, concerning  which  no  very  precise  rules  can  be  laid 
down.  For  example,  in  a country  where  a large  sum  of 
money  was  expended  by  the  government  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  where  a large  part  of  the  working  classes  consisted 
of  ^xntpers  (or  persons  receiving  legal  relief),  it  might  be 
expedient  to  make  the  rights  and  duties  of  s pauper  a con- 
dition, or  status,  in  the  law  of  persons.  In  a country  where 
the  legal  relief  of  the  poor  was  insignificant  in  amount,  Uic 
rights  and  duties  of  a pauper  would  be  more  conveniently 
introduced  in  the  law  of  things.  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  mis- 
le<l  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  Latin  word  jus,  has  rendered 
jus  j>er8onarum  and  jus  rerum  by  * rights  of  persons,’  and 
'rights  of  things.’  The  origin  of  this  portentous  blunder 
is  explained  in  Mr.  Austin's  * Outline,’  p.  Ixiii. 

Positive  law  is  also  divided,  with  reierenco  to  the  legal 
consequences  of  a breach  of  legal  duly,  into  cipiV  and  crimi- 
nal. 

Civil  law  is  that  department  of  law  in  which  every 
breach  of  a duly  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a legal  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  tlie  person  wronged 
a right  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  excluded  by  the 
defendant,  or  of  obtaining  from  the  defendant  eumpensa* 
tion  for  a right  violated  by  him.  Criminal  law  is  that 
department  of  law  in  which  every  breach  of  duty  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  a legal  proceeding  instituted 
by  the  sovereign  or  his  rcprcsenlativ'es,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishment  on  the  person  charged  with 
the  breach  of  duty.  The  scope  of  a civil  action  it  the 
I redran  of  tho  plaintiff,  by  oonikrring  on  him  the  rifbt.  or 
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compcnantion  for  the  violation  of  a right,  which  he  claims 
from  the  defendant.  The  scope  of  a criroiiial  action  is  to 
indict  punishment  on  the  defendant  for  the  breach  of  a 
legal  duly  which  is  imputed  to  him:  Pfnal  law  is  not 

identical  with  criminal  law  ; for  an  act  or  omission  may  be 
liable  to  legal  punishment  in  consequence  of  an  action  in- 
stituted by  a prtvalc  person.  The  action  in  English  law 
termed  a ^ui  lam  action  is  partly  a civil  and  partly  a penal, 
but  is  in  no  res|tect  a criminal  action.  It  has  been  already 
slated  tliat  the  terra  Jus  civile  originally  signified  the  pecu- 
liar law  of  Rome.  In  modem  times  it  has  acquired,  in 
many  or  most  civilized  cmmtries.  the  limited  sense  which 
lias  just  been  explained.  Tliu  term  crimen  was  used  by  the 
K>jman  jurists  as  equivalent  to  (fc/icfum  publicum,  that  is, 
a delict  which  was  the  subject  of  a Judicium  publicum 
(Hugo,  Ib.  pp.  368,  959).  (On  the  contents  of  the  French 
code  civil  see  Codes,  Les  Cinq).  Civil  and  Criminal  delicts 
oriinuries  are  term*  which,  in  strictness,  are  unknown  to 
the  English  law.  A criminal  proceeding  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  English  law,  stvlcd  a plea  qf  the  eroten,  as  being  a 
penal  action  insiitate<i  by  the  crown.  The  court  recently 
created  by  statute  in  London  is  however  styled  the  central 
criminal  court.  By  the  civil  hue,  in  England,  is  commonly 
understood  the  Ruuiun  law  generally,  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  received  in  the  ccclesia>.licid  courts. 

Law  is  sometimes  op|Kised  to  equity.  Equity,  in  this 
seivse,  impUes  an  arbitrary  or  discretionary  power  in  the 
tribunal  to  decide,  not  according  to  prescribed  rules  of  law, 
but  according  to  its  own  conceptions  of  mural  justice.  In 
the  language  of  the  English  law,  common  law  is  opposed 
to  equity,  concerning  which  opposition  see  Equity.  Com- 
mon law  is  so  denominated  as  being  founded  on  usage* 
cummon  to  (he  whole  nation,  and  not  peculiar  to  a certain 
iliainct.  (1  Blackst.  Comm.,  p.  67-8.)  In  like  manner,  * the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer’  is  so  designated  m order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  forms  of  prater  intended  fur  prit'o/e  devt^ 
lion.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
Human  bw.  Jut  civile  is  op|K»M;d  to  Jus  iirwiorium  (the  bw 
made  by  tho  judicial  legislation  of  tlic  nrmtors),  in  the 
'ante  mamicr  that,  in  the  languoge  of  tfio  English  law, 
common  law  is  opjwsed  to  equity. 

A law  is  likewise  opposed  to  aj/rivilegium.  Privile^'wn 
u an  antient  term  of  the  Roman  law,  inasmuch  as  it  oc- 
curred in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cicero,  Leg.,  iii.  19.)  It 
iignified,  according  to  its  etymology,  a measure  directed  at 
s single  person  (hominein  prit'um),  as  distinguished  from  a 
Uw  which  applies  to  classes  of  persons ; fur.  as  it  is  stated 
■n  a fragment  of  Ulpian  preserved  in  the  Digirvts,  ‘jura 
non  id  singulas  personas,  sed  gcncraliier  eonstituuntur.* 
(Lib.  L,  til.  3,  fr.  8.)  The  latter  part  of  the  word  privi- 
legium  is  connected  with  Ux;  but  we  have  ulremly  stated 
tliat  lex  originally  did  nut  necessarily  signify  a rule.  More 
ptupcriy,  however,  aprivileffinm  signifies  a specbl  command 
of  the  sm'creign,  not  founded  on  an  existing  general  com- 
tuatid  or  law.  Such  a privilegium  may  cither  w beneficial 
b the  person  or  persons  affected  by  it.  os  an  exemption 
from  all  personal  actions  which  the  king  of  England  can 
(or  could)  grant  by  his  writ  of  protection  (Blacksl.  3 Com., 

P-  !l»9);  or  it  may  deprive  him  of  some  of  his  rights,  or 
indict  some  punishment  upon  him.  The  difference  between 
alaw  and  a privilegium  if  explained  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
as  follows:  ‘Municipal  (i. e.  positive)  law  is  a rulei  not  a 
transient  sudden  order  from  a superior  to  or  concerning  a 
particular  person,  but  something  permanent,  uniform,  and 
universaL  Therefore  a particular  act  of  the  legialature  to 
confiscate  the  goods  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  him  of  high 
hvaaon,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a municipal  law; 
Lt  the  operation  of  this  act  is  spent  upon  Titius  only,  and 
hsa  00  relation  to  the  community  in  general ; it  is  rather  a 
»*:nienre  than  a law.  But  an  act  to  declare  the  crime  of 
vliich  Tilius  is  accused  shall  be  deemed  high  treason ; this 
has  permanency,  uniformity,  and  universality,  and  therefore 
» properly  a rule'  (or  law).  (I  Com.,  p.  44.)  l*lic  disiinc- 
hon  here  adverted  to  is  that  mvaut  oy  the  Greek  writers 
*heu  -they  s{H;ak  of  governments  administered  according 
b law,  and  governments  administered  not  according  to  law, 
(See  particularly  .\ri»tolle,  iv.,  4,  5.)  In  the  latter 

class  of  states,  the  acts  of  the  government  were  a succes- 
Monof  pricilegia  (generally  styled  by  the  Greeks  i^ni^iefiara, 
^though  i^n^iffuara  were  oflcn  lairs,  strictly  so  called). 
Muniesquicu’s  distinction  betwi'cn  monarchy  and  despotism 
b founded  uiHin  the  same  principle.  {Esjtrit  des  Lois,  il  1.) 
Gvvetnmeut  by  privilegia  is  properly  called  arbitrary  go- 


vernment. the  government  being  administered  not  accord- 
ing to  rules,  but  according  to  the  arbihrium  of  the  sovereign 
one  or  many. 

Concerning  the  difference  between  the  making  of  bws 
and  the  execution  of  them,  or  (as  they  are  termed^  tho 
legislative  and  executive  functions  of  government,  sec  Le- 

OISLATIOX. 

Late  is  sometimes  opnoeed  to  fact;  that  is  to  say,  tho 
rule  of  law  is  distinguished  from  the  facts  or  events  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  practice.  In  this  sense  it  is  said  that 
everyone  is  presumed  to  know  the  law;  whereas  ignorance 
of  the  fact  is  an  excuse,  (For  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
law  on  this  subject,  see  Dig.,  lib.  xxii.,  t.  6.)  The  distinc- 
tion between  law  and  fact  is  important  in  our  system  of 
jurisprudence,  with  reference  to  trial  by  jury;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  our  lew,  the  judge  rteci’des  concerning 
the  law,  and  the  jury  concerning  the  fact  This  maxim  is 
however  little  more  than  theory;  for  in  practice  the  jury, 
by  its  power  of  returning  a general  verdict,  u judge  botli 
of  the  law  and  the  fact.  [Jury.]  On  certain  questions 
which  noce.ssanly  arise  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
which  are  questions  neither  of  law  nor  of  fact  (such  as 
‘due  diligence,’  ‘reasonable  notice.*  ‘probable  cause,’ 
see  an  article  in  the  Iaiw  Magazine,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  53-74. 

Laws,  considered  singly,  have  been  divided  into  numerous 
species,  as  declaratory,  remedial,  penal,  repealing,  &c.  laws. 
Concerning  these  see  Austin’s  Province  qf  Jurisj/rudence, 
p.  '22,  and  Dwairis  on  Stalules,  eh.  10. 

4.  Origin  and  End  of  Positive  Law. — It  has  been  above 
stated  that  all  positive  laws  are  commands,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  the  person  or  persons  exercising  supreme  political  power  in 
an  independent  society.  Consequently  the  notion  that 
positive  laws  are  derived  from  a compact  between  sove- 
reign and  subjects  (styled  the  original  or  social  contractf  is 
a delusion. 

The  proper  end  of  positive  law  is  the  promotion  of  the 
temponil  happiness,  or  well  being,  of  the  community  over 
which  the  law  extends.  Thus  Aristotle,  in  his  ‘Politics,* 
says  that 'political  society  was  formed  m order  to  enable 
men  to  live,  and  it  continues  to  exist  in  order  that  they  may 
live  happily.*  (I.  2.)  ‘ Finis  ct  scopus  (says  Lord  Bamiij 

quem  leges  intueri  atque  ad  quera  jussiones  et  sanctioncs 
SUES  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  est  quam  ut  cives  feliciter 
degant*  (De  Augm.,  lib.  viii.,  apli.  5.)  Tbc  meaning  of 
Aristotle  and  Bacon,  in  the  passages  just  cited,  was  no  other 
than  that  expressed  hr  Mr.  Beiithara  in  his  well-known 
formula,  that  the  end  of  political  government  is  ‘ the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.* 

We  have  stated  that  the  proper  end  of  positivo  law  is  tho 
promotion  of  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  community. 
The  end  of  tbc  political  union  is  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness of  its  members  in  tho  present  state  ofexistenco; 
that  is  to  say.  in  the  existence  which  is  comprehended  be- 
tween birth  and  death.  The  promotion  of  men's  happiness 
in  the  existence  which  commences  after  death  is  the  end  of 
the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  union.  (See  Warhurton's 
Divine  Legation,  b.  1,  s.  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  215,  8vo.  ed.) 

From  the  benevolence  of  tho  Deity,  it  is  presumed  that 
those  rules  which  tend  the  most  to  produce  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures  are  most  agreeable  to  him;  and  conse- 
quently the  term  ‘Divine  law’  (also  called  natural  law)  is 
used  to  signify'  those  maxims  to  which  human  law.s  ought 
to  conform.  In  the  vast  countries  where  the  Mohammedan 
and  Brahminical  religions  prov-ail.  a great  projiorlion  of  tbc 
positivo  law  U supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  direct  reve- 
lation of  a supernatural  being;  and  therefore  the  Divine 
law  and  the  positive  laws  of  the  slate  in  great  rocaeuro 
eoinrido.  The  Christian  dispensation  however  does  not 
(like  the  Jewish)  contain  any  system  of  rules  out  of  which 
a body  of  jiositirc  law  can  be  formed,  or  which  can  In*  en- 
forced by  a civil  government.  Consequently,  in  Christian 
countries  a verv*  small  part  of  positive  law  is  founded  u|hm 
precepts  dcriveti  from  iramcdialc  revelation  : the  far  gi'catci 
part  of  positive  law  is  or  ought  to  be  fashioned  upon  rules 
of  Divine  law,  which  are  only  discoverable  by  a process  of 
inference  from  the  phenomena  of  human  society. 

LAW,  JOHN,  of  Lauriston,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1691  at  Edinbui^h.  in  which  city  bis  father  exercised  the 
trade  of  a goldsmith.  Hip  mother  being  heiress  of  an 
estate  called  Lauriston  is  the  reason  why,  in  conformity 
with  the  Scottish  custom,  Law  is  known  by  that  romc  or 
title  also.  In  very  early  life,  in  consequence  of  the  repu- 
tation of  possessing  great  talents,  he  was  eng-vgod  to 
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arrange  !.ic  revenue  accounts  of  Scotland,  an  ernploymenl 
v-liich  may  have  mainly  contribute*!  to  fix  his  inmtl  upon 
fiimncmi  scliemes.  About  ibis  tune  he  proposed  the  esla- 
blislnncnt  of  a bank  which  should  issue  paper-money  to 
the  apiount  of  the  value  of  all  the  lamU  m the  country, 
thus  coufoundin"  credit  or  security  with  currency,  and 
imaginiiiu  that  the  latter  could  never  be  in  excess  so  long 
as  ll>e  projierly  which  the  paper  issues  were  supposed  to 
represent  should  be  in  cxistenct*.  Law  lost  his  father 
uhen  he  was  little  more  than  of  age.  Ho  was  handsome 
in  )>erNon  and  of  graceful  carriage,  fund  of  society,  and 
courted  by  it.  Finding  that  Ins  patrimony  would  not 
suffice  for  the  supply  of  his  extravagance,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  gaming-table.  During  this  ca^4^c^  he  fought  a duel, 
and  having  killed  his  antagonist,  he  fled  the  country  and 
visited  Italy.  His  courseof  life  must  still  have  been  very 
ii  regular,  for  it  appears  that  he  was  banished  successively 
from  Venice  and  from  Genoa,  after  which  ho  wandered 
from  one  Italian  city  to  another  practising  the  arts  of  a 
gambler.  Law  next  went  to  Paris,  where  ho  soon  sue* 
ceeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  in  inorulating  him  with  his  plans  of  finance. 
Hytlie  persuasion  of  Law  the  first  public  bank  of  circulation 
was  established  by  the  regent  in  1716,  and  its  management 
was  entrusted  to  the  projector.  This  bank  ohlmifed  the 
privilege  for  twenty  years  of  issuing  notes,  which  however 
were  to  be  exchangeable  on  demand  for  coin  of  the  esta- 
blished weight  and  fineness  at  the  plca.surc  of  the  holder. 
The  public  debt  of  France  at  that  lime  amounted  to  1500 
millions  of  Itvres,  or  about  70  millions  sterling,  and  was  so 
deprcciatetl  in  the  public  estimation  as  to  be  unsaleable, 
except  at  60  to  70  jicr  cent,  discount.  Law's  bank  was  pro- 
jected with  the  view  of  paying  off  this  debt,  by  giving  the 
public  creditor  the  upliuti  of  subscribing  for  bank  shares  and 
paying  for  the  same  in  the  public  stock  at  par.  With  the 
view  of  inducing  the  public  to  purchase  the  bank  shares  a 
imleiit,  giving  |K>ssession  of  the  country  of  the  Mississippi, 
imdor  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been  granted  in 
1 7t'J,  tw  the  -sicurCruzat,  was  purchased, and  the  Missis.Mppi 
Company  formed,  with  a capital  of  1 00  millions  of  livres 
and  iillieil  to  the  bank,  having  secured  to  it  for  twenty-five 
years  the  sole  right  of  trading  to  that  quarter,  and  also  of  pro- 
secuting the  Canada  beaver-trade.  Still  further  to  assist  the 
scheme,  the  reccivers-gencral  of  taxes  were  directed  to  make 
all  their  payments  in  the  pa|>cr  of  the  bank.  With  all  these 
advantages  it  was  yet  a long  time  before  the  favour  of  the 
public  was  so  for  gained  that  the  subscriptions  amounted  to 
100  millions  of  livres.  In  1718  the  Mississippi  Company 
had  the  entire  farming  or  monopoly  of  tobacco  grant^  to 
it  for  nino  years,  and  thereupon  sent  great  numbers  of 
planters,  artificers,  and  labourers  to  Louisiana.  In  the 
following  year  the  French  East  India  Oirajiany  and  the 
Senegal  Company  were  both  incorporated  with  the  Mis- 
sis^ippl  Company,  which  then  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  , 
trade  of  France  ' from  the  Cape  of  GikkI  Hope  eastwards  i 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  Africa;  to  Persia,  India,  China,  I 
,lapan,  and  the  Isles,  even  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  j 
Le  Mairc.'  The  prospect  of  advantages  to  bo  derived  from 
the.se  various  sources  soon  began  to  operate  upon  the  public ; 
and  such  numbers  crowded  forwaru  to  make  investments 
in  the  stock  of  the  MUsis-sippi  Company,  that  in  August, 
1713,  iu  price  was  driven  up  to  500  per  cent.  It  may  servo 
to  show  the  feverish  slate  of  excitement  then  prevalent  to 
state,  that  on  the  rumour  of  Law  being  seized  with  illness, 
the  stock  fell  from  500  to  445  per  cent.,  and  that  his  con* 
yalescenco  raised  it  awin  to  610  per  cent.  In  the  month 
just  named  the  general  farm  of  all  the  public  revenues  was 
granted  to  the  Company,  all  of  whose  privileges  were  by 
the  same  arret  prolonged  to  the  year  1 770,  in  consideration 
of  which  cemcessiuns  the  Company  agreed  to  advance  to  the 
government,  for  paying  off  the  public  debt,  1200  millions  of 
lures,  about  50  millions  sterling,  at  3 per  cent.  A further 
sura  of  50  millions  of  livres  was  jiaid  by  the  Company  for 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining  during  nine  years.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  stock  rose  in  price  to  1200  per  cent.,  when 
150  millions  of  livres  were  added  to  the  capital  by  fresh 
xubscriptions  at  1000  per  cent-,  and,  to  lake  every  advantage 
of  the  existing  mania  which  had  seized  all  clashes,  the  new 
capital  was  divided  into  very  small  shares.  By  this  means 
the  Company  was  enabled  to  lend  to  the  guvernment  an 
additional  sum  of  300  millions  of  livres  at  3 per  cent.  In 
thw  midbt  of  all  this  speculation,  the  bank  having  issued 
potes  to  the  amount  of  1000  niillious  of  livtcs,  uj»war«l»  of 


40  millions  sterling,  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  money 
afloat,  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities  rose  oxuibitantly, 
and  land  was  sold  at  fifty  years'  purchase.  At  this  time 
Law  was  considered  to  be  a roan  of  so  great  consequence, 
that  his  lev^  was  constantly  crowded  by  persons  of  emi- 
nence from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  Hocked  tt>  Paris  that 
they  might  partake  of  the  goldenshower.  From  Novem- 
ber, 1713,  to  the  following  April,  the  price  of  Mississippi 
stock  continued  tu  rise,  until  it  reached  2050  per  cent  On 
the  2Ist  of  the  following  month  a royal  arret  appeared, 
which  suddenly  produced  an  entire  revulsion  in  the  public 
feeling.  Under  the  pretence  of  a previous  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  coin,  it  was  by  this  arrdt  declared  necessary 
to  reduce  the  nominal  value  of  bank  notes  to  one-half,  and 
of  the  actions  of  the  India  or  Mississippi  Company  from 
9000  to  5000  livres.  It  is  not  possible  adequately  to 
describe  the  calamilious  effects  produced  throughout  Franco 
by  this  step.  The  bank  notes  could  no  longer  bo  circulated 
at  more  than  one-tenth  of  their  nominal  value;  and  the 
' parliament  having  represented  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  arret,  another  was  issued,  stating  that ' the  king  being 
informed  that  his  reduction  of  bank  bills  has  had  an  effect 
quite  contrary  to  bis  intention,  and  has  produced  a general 
confusion  in  commerce ; and  being  desirous  to  favour  the 
circulation  of  the  said  bank  bills  for  the  convcnicncy  of 
such  as  give  or  take  them  in  payment,  and  having  heard 
the  report  of  the  sicur  Law,  he  has  ordained  that  bsmk 
bills  current  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  above 
arret,  which  he  hereby  revokes.' 

The  charm  was  however  broken.  This  and  ten  other 
nrrett  which  were  issued  in  the  course  of  a month  from  its 
date  could  not  restore  the  confidence  of  (he  public.  I..aw 
found  it  prudent  to  retire  from  the  management  of  the 
public  finances,  and  for  his  personal  protection  a guard 
wa.s  assigned  to  him.  Many  prudent  persons  applied  them 
selves  earnestly  to  realise  their  pro)>er(y,  and  to  send  it  for 
safety  to  other  countries,  which  proceeding  occasioned  the 
issue  of  a ro)ttl  ordonnaner.  in  w hich  such  a course  wa-S 
forbidden  u|xm  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  value,  while  all 
investments  in  the  stocks  of  foreign  (’ountrics  were  prohi- 
bited on  the  like  penalty.  By  these  means  the  public  alarm 
was  carried  to  its  height  The  bank  notes  being  generally 
refuted  in  all  transactions  of  business,  an  arrSt  appeared 
forbidding  any  person  to  refuse  them,  under  penally  of 
double  their  nuiuinat  value;  and  this  occasioning  a still 
greater  run  upon  the  bank,  another  arrfit  was  issued  on  the 
same  day,  ordering  the  bunk  ' to  suspend  the  payment  of  its 
notes  till  further  orders.* 

By  these  proceeding  many  thousands  of  families,  once 
wealthy,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  indigence : and  Law, 
who  was  the  original  concoctor,  and  had  been  the  chief  in- 
strument in  carrying  out  these  vast  financial  delusions, 
was  obliged  to  quit  France  with  an  inconsiderable  fortune, 
the  wreck  of  what  ho  might  at  one  lime  have  realised  ; bo 
rcsidc<l  for  some  time  in  different  places  in  Germany,  and 
settled  at  length  at  V'cnice,  where  he  died  in  1729. 

In  ‘ A Discourse  upon  Money  and  Trade,’  which  he  wrote 
and  published  in  Scotland.  Law  has  left  a record  of  the 
tlaUering  but  visionary  views  which  led  him  to  bis  financial 
schemes. 

LAW,  WILLIAM,  born  1686,  died  1761,  the  author  of 
various  works  of  practical  divinity,  of  whom  wc  should  have 
known  little,  had  it  not  ha|ipcned  that  he  was  for  some  time 
living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  father  of  the  historian 
GiblKUt,  which  leads  to  the  introduction  of  some  valuable 
notices  of  his  life,  habits,  and  opinions,  in  the  beautiful 
fragment  of  autobiography  which  the  historian  prcjiurcd.. 
The  piece  is  printed  in  Lord  ShcRleld's  edition  of ‘The 
Mi.scellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,*  and  to  that  work 
We  refer  for  the  details,  giving  here  only  a very  slight  out- 
line. 

lie  was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  went  to  Cambrid;;^ 
with  a view  of  entering  the  Church;  took  the  degrees  of 
B..\.  and  M.A. ; was  of  Emanuel  College,  and  in  17U 
elected  a Follow.  On  the  accession  of  King  George  I.  ho 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  act  of  |4arliamcnl, 
and  in  consequence  vacated  his  fellowship.  It  was  soon  after 
this  that  he  entered  the  family  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  resided  at 
Putney.  Here  ho  continued  several  years,  and  bis  connection 
with  the  family  became  perpetuated  to  lus  death  in  conse* 
quence  of  a design  which  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  the  sister  of 
the  historian,  formed,  and  executed,  of  retiring  from  the 
world  in  company  with  her  friend  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Huteb^ 
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son,  ami  living  % life  of  charity  and  piety,  with  Mr.  Law  for 
tfiuir  (:hu|)laiii.  They  fixed  upon  King's  Cliff,  the  place  of 
Mr.  Ijiw’s  birlb,  as  the  spot  to  which  they  relirwl;  and 
there  Mr.  Law  lived  the  last  twenty  vears  of  bis  life,  dying 
April  9.  1761. 

Mr.  Law  was  the  author  of  various  works,  in  which  be 
recutnmends  the  exercise  of  a piety  which  approaches  to 
the  character  of  ascetic,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  one  to  practise  who  is  not  in  a great  degree  relieTed 
from  the  necessity  of  attention  to  tho  ordinary  business  of 
life.  The  most  popular  of  them  is  entitled  * A Serious  Call 
to  a Devout  and  Holy  Life,’  a work  containing  many  pas- 
sages uf  great  beauty,  and  many  spirited  sketches  of  various 
characters  to  be  found  in  the  world,  which  has  had  great 
iitlluenco  on  many  minds,  and  might  awaken  a proper  spirit 
uf  seriousness  in  all.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  this  work,  that 
it  first  led  to  his  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion. 

L.WV,  EDMUND,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Carlisle, born  1703, 
died  1787.  This  amiable  and  learned  prelate  wa.s  the  son 
of  a clergyman  in  tiie  northern  part  of  I.ancashire,  and 
passed  fioin  thoj^mmar-schools  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  a degree  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 
and  in  1737  was  presented  by  the  university  to  the  rectory 
of  Grayslock  in  Cumberland.  To  this,  in  1743,  was  added 
tlje  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle,  which  brought  with  it  the  * 
living  of  Salkcld,on  the  uluasant  banks  of  the  Eden.  In 
1756  he  resigned  his  arcluleuconry  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge. having  been  elected  inaslvrofSt.  Peter’s  College. 

Ill  this,  the  first  period  of  Dr.  Law’s  life,  he  had  published 
those  writings  which  show  at  once  the  peculiar  turn  of  i 
his  own  mind,  and  have  given  him  a place  among  the  best  ' 
and  wisest  instructors  of  their  species.  His  first  work  was 
his  translation  of  Archbishop  King’s  ' Essay  on  the  Origin  ! 
of  Evil,’  with  copious  notes,  in  which  many  of  the  dilficuU 
(|uestions  in  metaphysical  science  are  considereil.  This 
Was  soon  followed  by  his  * Enquiry  into  tho  Ideas  of  Space 
and  Time,’  &c.  BoUi  these  works  were  produced  before 
he  left  Cambridge;  but  it  was  in  his  retirement  at  Salkeld 
that  ho  prepared  his  ‘Considerations  on  tlio  Tlicory  of 
Religion,'  with  * Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Character  of ; 
Christ,'  a work  of  singular  beauty,  not  to  be  read  by  any 
person  without  edification  and  improvement. 

To  his  Cambridge  appointment  of  roa.ster  of  Peter  House 
VOS  soon  added  those  of  university  librarian  and  professor 
of  casuistry.  He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  had  a 
prebend  given  him  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and,  in  1767, 
Olio  of  the  rich  prebends  in  the  church  of  Durham.  The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  bushopric  of  Carlisle. 

In  1777  he  published  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Locke, 
With  a life  uf  the  author. 

The  peculiar  cluiractcr  of  Dr.  Law's  mind  appears  to  have 
been  acquired  in  a great  measure  by  a devoted  study  of  the 
writings  of  that  philosopher.  From  him  he  seems  to  have 
derived  that  value  which  he  set  on  freedom  of  inquiry,  in 
Tel.itiun  to  theolugicul  os  well  as  to  every  other  subject, 
which  led  him  to  lake  part  in  tho  great  -'.ontroversy  re- 
specting subscription,  and  which  he  freely  exercised  himself. 
Ilio  must  striking  proof  uf  this  is  afforded  in  the  edition  of 
his  ‘ Considerations,’  printed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
a press  at  Cailisle,  in  which  aro  many  iiU|)ortant  alterations. 
From  Locke  also  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  notions  of 
the  proper  mode  of  studying  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  onler 
to  come  at  their  true  sense.  He  was  in  short  an  eminent 
master  in  that  school  of  rational  and  liberal  ilivines  which 
Uburifthed  in  England  in  the  last  centur>',  and  is  adorned 
by  the  names  of  Jortin,  Blackburiie,  Powell,  Tyrwhitt, 
Waison,  Paley,  and  manv  otheiw. 

Tins  account  of  Dr.  Law  is  derived  for  the  most  port 
from  a notice  of  his  life  by  Archdeacon  Paley,  inserted  in 
Hutchinson's  ‘ History'  of  the  County  of  Cumberland.’ 

He  left  a largo  family,  of  whom  two  of  the  sons  Imt'ame 
bishops,  one  being  the  present  bishop  of  Hath  and  Wells, 
and  another  was  the  late  Lord  Eltonborough. 

LAW-MERCHANT.  [Lax  Mercatoiiia.] 

LAWES,  henry,  a composer  to  whom  English  music 
is  much  more  indebted  than  its  two  historians  »eom  to  have 
been  inclined  to  admit,  wa.s  a native  most  probably  of  Salis- 
bury, of  which  cathedral  his  father  was  a virar-choral,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1600,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
Glider  hU  portrait,  now  m the  episcopal  palace  of  that  city. 
He  received  his  professional  education  under  John  Cooper, 
in  Englishman,  who  having  travelled  and  studied  in  Italy, 


thought  fit  to  Italianize  his  names,  and  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  Giovanni  Coperario.  In  1625  Lawes  was  appointed 
one  of  tho  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  and  afterwards  dork  of 
the  cheque  to  Charles  I.  In  1633,  in  conjunction  with 
Simon  Ives,  ho  produced  the  music  to  a mask  presented  at 
Whitehall  by  the  members  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  under 
tho  direction  of  such  grave  personages  os  Noy  tho  attorney- 
general,  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  Whitelockc, 
Soldcn,  &c.,  and  received  one  hundred  pounds  fur  his  sharo 
in  tho  busincs-s.*  About  the  same  time  ho  composotl  tho 
music  to  Miltons  ‘ Cumus,' which  was  performed  at  Ludlow 
Castlti  in  1634.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
poets  of  his  time,  and  set  many  of  their  verses  to  music, 
particularly  Waller's.  He  also  lived  much  with  persons  of 
rank,  whose  poetical  effusions  were,  in  abundance  of  in- 
stances, made  vocal  by  tlie  notes  of  Lawes.  Tlicse  ap[)var 
in  the  publications  of  his  time,  but  chiefly  in  hU  three  sets 
of*  Ayre-s  and  Dialogues  for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Voiws,’ 
published  in  1653.  1655,  and  1669,  comprising  about  150 
songs,  duels,  and  trios,  printed  in  lozenge  notes,  in  typo  of 
an  indifferent  kind,  with  no  accompaniment  but  an  un- 
figured  base,  and  therefore  not  very  appreciable  in  tho  present 
day,  except  by  tolerably  good  harmonists,  who  to  niusical 
knowledge  add  some  acquaintaacc  with  the  style  of  our  old 
masic  and  its  notation. 

Lawes  continued  in  the  service  of  Charles  till  the 
king’s  death.  He  then  bad  recourse  to  teaching,  in 
which  pursuit  his  time  was  much  occupied,  for  his  superior 
I taste  and  ability,  his  good  sense  and  gentlemanlike  man- 
I ners,  occasionc<l  his  instructions  to  be  eagerly  sought  after. 
At  the  Restoration  he  resumed  his  places  in  the  chapel- 
royal,  and  composed  the  anthem  for  llio  coronation  of 
Charles  II.  He  died  in  1662,  and  his  remains  were  de]K)- 
aileil  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

From  the  cold  language  in  which  Hawkins  and  Burney 
speak  of  Henry  Lawcs,  and  more  especially  from  the  dispa- 
raging expressiuns  of  the  latlor,  wo  are  much  disposed  to 
think  that  neither  was  acquainted  with  the  beat  of  his 
productions.  Tho  song  in*  Cumus,’  ' Sweet  Echo,’  inserteil 
by  Hawkins,  is  a very  poor  specimen  of  his  genius.  Had 
either  of  those  historians  looked  carefully  into  his  throe 
books  of  airs,  &c.,  they  could  not  but  have  found  enough  to 
convince  them  of  his  invention  and  Judgment;  enough  to 
rove  that  tho  encomiums  of  contemporary  poets,  especially 
lilton,  himself  an  expert  musician,  w'ere  sincere  and  de- 
served. How  bcaulifully  in  ‘Conius'docs  tho  great  noet 
allude  to  his  friend's  compositions,  where,  speaking  of  oim 
as  ‘The  Attendant  Spirit'  (a  character  personated  in  the 
Mask  by  the  composer  himselfX  he  says — 

* Th>T«U?  «hot«  ulful  itr»in)i  oft  doUv'd 
Tl!«  hixldlinx  liiCMfk  to  iieof  liU  moilrisol. 

Ami  twcrti-D'd  etcry  tniuk  n»e  of  the  dale.' 

And  in  his  thirteenth  sonnet,  addressed  to  Lawes,  begin- 
ning— 

' llvry,  *ho»«  lunoful  adiI  wr-ll-mcasui'ti  M>ne.' 
he  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  moral  worth  and  judg- 
ment of  the  musician,  which,  he  says,  distinguished  him  ‘frum 
tho  throng.’  The  opinion  of  Waller  is  not  less  favourably  and 
strongly  expressed ; and  Herrick,  in  his  * Hesperidcs,'  is 
almost  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  truly  English  composer 
—for  it  is  a gross  mistake  to  suppusuthat  Lawus  adopied  the 
stylo  uf  the  Italian  music  fa-shionablo  in  Iris  time,  lu  a pre- 
face to  his  first  book  ho  defends  himself  against  the  charge 
of  imitation ; and  an  impartial  comparison  uf  his  best  airs 
with  those  of  his  foreign  contemporaries  will  not  only  prove 
him  to  be  an  original  composer,  but  that  the  English  in  his 
time,  and  indeed  long  after,  could  boast  a school  of  muaic 
peculiarly  their  ow'n. 

LAWES,  WILLIAM,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  edu- 
cated under  the  same  master,  and  fur  a lime  also  held  the 
situation  of  gentleman  uf  the  chapel.  During  the  civil  wars  lie 
entered  the  royalist  army,  and  had  the  rank  of  captain ; but 
with  a view  to  his  personal  safety,  lonl  Gerrard  made  him  a 
commissary.  Disdaining  however  the  security  offered,  ho 
WO.H  killed  at  the  siegeof  Chester  in  1645.  The  king  was  so 
much  affected  by  his  loss,  that  he  expressed  his  sorrow  in 
remarkably  strong  terras,  and  oven  went  into  mourning  for 
his  self-devoted  ser\anu 

William  Lawes  was  an  able  musician  ; he  composml  much 
for  voices  and  instruments,  as  well  as  many  cxcullunt  part- 
songs,  rounds,  &c.,  which  aro  to  be  found  in  the  publica- 

• Hawkin%  lil.  Lanjbain*  ho»#ver  Mjs  Oi«l  WiUi«oi  I.aww  the  comI- 
jutor  of  iTTC. 
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lioii8  of  the  (lay.  In  Boyce’s  CoUeotion  is  an  anthem  of 
liis,  which  puls  him  on  a level  with  most  of  (Ito  church 
compo-^ers  of  his  time.  But  bis  chief  work  is  a collection  of 
Psalms  for  three  voices,  set  to  the  well-known  paraphrase 
by  Sandys. 

L.\WN,  a space  of  ground  covered  with  grass,  kept  »hort 
by  moving,  and  gciK>rally  situated  in  front  of  a liouse  or 
mansion,  or  within  the  view  from  such.  The  numl>cr  of 
evergreen  exotics  which  survive  our  winters,  and  the  ver- 
dure of  the  gross  m summer,  are  peculiar  features  of  Kng- 
lanu  in  comparison  with  continental  Europe,  wIktc  in 
general  the  gross  is  either  burned  up  in  ^uimner,  or  tho 
exotics  are  destroyed  by  ibe  wiventy  of  winter.  The 
management  of  b lawn  U with  us  therefore  a subject  of 
interest  to  every  posso-ssor  of  a garden. 

Previous  to  laying  down,  tho  ground  intended  for  a lawn 
should  be  properly  irenclted  and  drained.  In  order  that  such 
trees  and  shrubs  as  may  afterwards  be  planted  upon  it 
sliould  succeed  well.  The  direction  of  the  trenches  should 
be  towards  a drain,  to  which,  if  pouible,  their  bottoms  should 
form  a regularly  inclined  plane,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  moons  of  escape  for  tho  water,  which,  in  retentive  soil.< 
more  especially,  would  otherwise  stagnate.  Although  trees 
arul  shrubs  are  absolutely  necessary  for  giving  due  edvcl  to 
tho  scenery  of  a lawn,  yet  in  the  Utter,  one  open  extensive 
space,  lying  in  the  full  view  from  the  windows  of  the  house, 
must  be  preserved.  For  this  portion,  digging  instead  of 
trenching  may  be  found  sufficient ; but  the  openings,  which 
ought  to  command  views  from  this  principal  area,  should 
be  trenched,  as  welt  as  for  the  shrubs  and  trees ; for  if  the 
operation  were  only  performed  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
water  would  nut  find  such  free  egress  from  tlie  bottom  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  mode  of  trenching  were  adoptod  as 
IS  above  recommended. 

After  trenching,  the  soil  should  be  allowtxl  to  subside, 
and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  surface 
perfecllr  even,  otherwise  a great  expense  will  be  afterwards 
incurreil  by  the  los-s  of  time  in  mowing,  which  can  neither 
be  so  quickly  nor  so  well  performed  where  the  surface  is 
uneven. 

If  turf  can  bo  readily  procured,  a lawn  is  at  once  pro- 
duced; and  by  such  means  a mure  uniform  distribution  of 
grass  may  boobtninedthan  by  any  other  means  Tho  surface 
of  a well-fed  meadow,  or  of  an  old  common,  closely  cropped  by 
sheep  and  geese,  affords  the  best  kind  of  turf;  and  if  any 
tall  or  coarse  gras.scs  should  be  mixed  with  it,  no  mcoiive- 
nienco  will  arise,  for  every  thing  of  this  sort  will  evcntually 
disappear  under  close  mowing;  and  such  only  os  are  dwarf 
and  suited  to  the  soil  will  ultimately  remain.  Where  a turf 
is  to  be  produced  by  sowing,  the  seeds  of  such  species  as  are 
indigenous  to  the  locality,  and  posses.s  at  the  same  time  the 
property  of  being  dwarf  and  fine,  are  to  be  preferred ; but 
ni  the  event  of  this  method  of  forming  a lawn  being  adopted, 
it  is  always  desirable  that  a narrow  idip  of  good  turf  should 
U*  carried  all  round  the  circumference.  The  following 
species  may  be  roenlioned  as  proper  for  a lawn  in  average 
situations  :—Loliura  perenne,  or  rye-gruss;  Poa  triviahs  or 
pratonsis;  Antho.xauthum  odoratum,  or  sweet  vernal ; Cy- 
iioeurus  cristatus,  or  crested  dogstail,  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  Medicago  lupulina,  or  black  nonsuch,  and  Tri- 
iuiiuiQ  repens,  or  Dutch  while  clover.  If  the  situation  is 
particularly  dry,  Festucaovina,or  sheep’s  fescue,  should  be 
subslilutcd  fur  Lolium  perenne;  if  very  low  and  wet,  then 
the  place  of  the  latter  may  be  filled  with  Alopocurus  pralcn- 
sis,  or  mcadiiV  foxtail.  All  these  grasses  may  be  procured 
of  ilcalers  in  agricultural  seeds ; it  U however  betler  for  per- 
sons in  llio  country  to  collect  for  ihcmsolvoe  such  as  can  be 
found  in  their  neighbourhood,  for  then  they  cun  depend 
upon  their  being  genuine.  Tlie  utmost  care  shouUl  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  Dactylis  glomerat.-i,  or 
cocksfoot  gras?!,  and  Holrus  lanatus,  or  mollu,  for  these 
hard,  harsh,  slubbont  grasses  resist  the  effects  of  mowing 
ior  H long  time. 

The  process  called  inoculating,  or  of  making  lawn  by 
sowing  the  ground  with  fragmeiitii  of  turf,  and  rolling  them 
in.  cannot  be  recommended  when  a law  n is  required  to  look 
particularly  well,  fur  it  is  a lung  while  before  tho  surface  of 
the  ground  becomes  uiuform  under  such  circumstances. 

].avvn!S  when  unco  established.  ro(piir«  only  to  bo  kept 
neat  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  rolling,  mowing,  and 
sweeping,  e.vcept  keeping  the  surface  jierfcctly  oven,  by 
making  un  small  hoUuvvs,  with  screened  mould,  early  lu 
spring  u'Ueii  lawns  become  worn  out,  a lop-drcssiug  of 


any  finely-divided  manure  will  refresh  them:  malt-dust 
applied  m October  is  excellent  for  this  purpose ; and  at  the 
same  time  an  additional  quantity  of  grass-seed  may  be 
sown.  Where  the  walks  are  straight,  the  edges  of  the  lavrn 
adjoining  them  should  be  perfectly  straight  also,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  grass-edging  is  kept  rolled  down 
and  pared,  so  os  never  to  exceed  an  inch  and  a half  above 
the  level  of  the  walk. 

LAWRENCE.  ST.,  River.  [Canada.] 

LAWRENCE,  SIR  THOM.AS,  was  born  in  April  or 
May,  1769,  at  Bristol,  liis  father  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  legal  profession,  which  he  however  never  follow<>d. 
Having  contracted  what  the  world  calls  an  improvident 
marriage  with  a beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Read,  vicar  of  Tenbury,  he  ob- 
tained some  years  ufterwardA.  through  the  interest  of  an 
aunt  of  Mrs.  l.,awrcnce.  the  ofiicc  of  supervisor  of  excise  at 
Bristol,  which  he  resigned  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son 
Tliomas.  and  became  landlord  of  the  White  Lion  inn.  Not 
succeeding  at  Bristol,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1772,  was  enabled 
by  his  friend.^,  to  become  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  at  De- 
vizes. whore  he  remained  till  1779.  This  inn  was  at  that  time 
much  frequented  by  the  rich  and  fashionable,  who  resorted 
to  Bath,  and  generally  stopped  at  Devizes.  It  was  here 
that  young  Lawrence  manifested  that  decided  predilectiuii 
fur  the  art  in  which  he  subaequently  attained  such  etni- 
ncncu.  He  drew  striking  likenesses  with  the  pencil  and 
pen  wbilo  a child  in  (wlticoaU.  He  was  likewise  remark- 
ublo  for  the  feeling  and  taste  with  which  he  recited  poetry, 
in  which  he  had  been  trained  by  his  father,  who  never 
failed  to  iiilroduc«‘  him  to  his  guests,  who  were  delighted 
both  w ith  hU  genius  and  his  extraordinary  personal  beauty. 
It  was  in  1773.  when  he  was  only  six  years  okl,  that  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Kenyon  and  his  lady  had  their  Mrtraits 
in  profile  taken  by  the  infant  artist.  They  were  aeficient 
in  force,  but  the  execution  was  extremely  easy  and  spirited, 
and  the  likenesses  accurate.  Very  soon  after  this  event  be 
was  ]^nt  to  a highly  respectable  school,  kept  bv  Mr.  Jones, 
near  Bristol,  but  he  was  removed  when  only  eight  years  old*; 
and  this  was  all  the  regular  education  that  be  ever  had.  In 
1779  Mr.  Lawrence  failed,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  De- 
vizes, wlicnce  he  went  to  Weymouth.  In  1782  Mr.  Law- 
rence setlkd  at  Hath,  and  placed  his  son  for  a time  as  a 
pupil  under  Mr.  Hoare,  a crayon  painter,  of  exquisite  taste, 
fancy,  and  feeling,  from  whom  young  I.,awrence  acquired 
that  grace,  elegance,  and  spirit,  which  qualifiod  him  to  bo 
so  pre-eminently  the  painter  of  female  beauty.  At  the  age  nf 
thirteen  he  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts  tho  great  silver 
pallet,  gill,  with  an  additional  present  of  five  guineas,  for  a 
copy  in  crayons  of  the  ' Transfiguration.’  Sir  Thomas  fre- 
quently declared  that  this  honour  had  given  a great  impulse 
to  hb  enthusiastic  love  of  the  art.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  portraits.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  copied  historical  pictures 
in  a masterly  stylo,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  ventured  on  ori- 
ginal compositions  of  tho  highest  order,  such  as  * Christ  re- 
proving Peter  for  denying  him,’ ‘Reuben  requesting  bis 
Father  to  let  Benjamin  go  to  Egypt,'  ‘ Haman  and  .MordMai,* 
&c.  It  was  in  1787  that  Lawrence’s  father  resolved  to  bring 
his  soil  to  London,  and  took  apartments  in  Leicestcr-sqiiare. 
He  was  soon  introduced  to  Sir  Jo-hua  Reynolds,  wlvu  gave 
him  good  advice  and  oncouragemeiit,  and  always  ruceived 
him  with  kindness.  It  was  in  the  same  year  (1787)  that  ho 
first  exhibile<l  at  Sumeniei-House.  where  seven  uf  his  pic- 
tures, all  female  portraits,  were  admitted.  From  that  time 
bis  fame  and  his  practice  rapidly  increased,  though  he  had 
some  formidable  competitors,  one  of  whom  was  lloppner, 
who  was  patronized  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1791  ho 
was  choMin  associate  of  tho  Koval  Academy.  In  1 792 
George  111.  appointed  him  to  succeed  Sir  Joshua  as  prin- 
cipal painter  in  ordinary,  and  the  Dilettanti  Society  unani- 
mously chose  him  fur  their  painter.  From  that  time  forward 
every  exhibition  at  Somerset-House  offered  fresh  proofs  of 
his  talents.  Vet  these  pictures  were  but  a small  portion  of 
those  which  he  executed. 

Wo  cannot  dwell  on  particulars  but  we  must  not  poM  over 
the  honourable  commission  which  he  rer»ived  from  King 
George  IV.  (then  Prince- Regent)  to  paint  tlie  portraits  of 
the  sovereigns  and  the  illustrious  warriors  ami  slnte^me  . 
who  bad  been  the  mentis  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Euro|>e. 
He  commenced  his  labour  in  IHU  with  portraits  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  Bliiclier.aiid  Platuff,  who  wore  then  in  Eng- 
land. lu  April,  1815,  the  prince  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  upon  him.  lnl818heprbcoedcdtothccQDgreaa 
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of  Aix  la-Chap^le.  thence  to  Vienna,  and  in  May.  1819,  to  | 
Romo,  where  bis  magnificent  portraits  of  Pope  Pius  and  of  ' 
Cardinal  Gonsalviw^ere  enthusiastically  admired.  The  col*  I 
Iccliott  of  portraits  executed  in  obedience  to  thiscomraiasion  ! 
IS  now  in  the  Waterloo  Hall  at  Windsor  Castle.  ‘Among  i 
KO  great  a numbef  of  portraits.*  says  Dr.  Waagcn,  ‘all  can- 
nut  be  et^ual  in  merit.  1 was  particularly  pleased  with 
those  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  and  tlie  em|>tfror  of 
Austria.  Besides  the  graceful  and  unaHcctcd  design,  the 
cli>or  and  brilliant  colouring,  which  are  peculiar  to  Law- 
rence. these  are  distinguislied  by  greater  truth  of  character 
and  a more  animated  expression  than  is  generally  met  with 
m hU  pictures.*  The  praise  here  given  to  Sir  Thomas 
Liwrcnco  iajust,  butit  is  not  complete:  be  possessed  the 
happy  talent  of  idealizing  his  forms,  without  departing  from 
nature  or  destroying  the  likeness.  He  evidently  profited, 
as  Mr.  Howanl  observes,  by  the  sound  advice  given  him  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  ‘not  so  to  imitate  the  old  masters  as 
to  give  a richness  of  hue  rather  than  the  ordinary  hues  of 
nature,  but  to  paint  what  he  saw but  at  the  same  time 
'not  to  full  into  the  vulgar  error  of  making  things  too  like 
ihomsclvos.’ 

In  speaking  of  the  merits  of  Sir  Thomas,  his  admirable 
jHjriraiu  of  ^autiful  children  deserve  especial  mention, 
the  engravings  from  some  of  which  are  universally  knotm. 
Though  .Sir  Thomas  had  in  his  childhood  attempted  his- 
torical compositions,  which  gave  ample  promise  of  future 
exccllojice,  be  was  so  absorbed  by  portraits,  that  he  had 
no  lime  to  devoCo  any  adequate  attention  to  historical 
painting.  Some  of  hia  pictures  of  the  Kemble  family  may 
indeed  bo  almost  considered  as  historical ; and  in  1797  he 
exhibitud  at  Somerset-House  a picture  of  Satan  calling  his 
Legions,  after  Milton,  which  he  himself  considered  as  one 
of  his  best  works.  But  the  opinions  of  critics  and  con- 
noisseurs on  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  picture  arc  so 
different,  and  even  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
that  it  would  bo  evidently  unsafe  to  admit  it  as  a proof  of 
either  his  ability  or  inability  to  attain  tho  dignity  of  history. 

While  Sir  Thomas  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  Mr. 
West,  the  venerable  president  of  the  Acailemy,  died  in 
March.  1820,  and  Sir  Thomas  w*as  chosen,  without  opposi- 
tion,  to  succeed  him.  He  returned  in  April,  loaded  with 
honours  and  presents  which  ho  had  received  abroad,  to 
meet  with  equally  flattering  distinction.s  at  home,  which  be 
continued  to  enjoy  without  inten-uptiou  till  his  death,  which 
look  place  at  his  house  in  RusselUsquorc,  on  the  7th  Janu- 
ary. 1830.  in  the  6lsf  year  of  his  age. 

Though  Lawrence  hud  no  scliool  education,  he  had 
sequirod  a vast  fund  of  various  and  extensive  knowledge: 
he  wa.<i  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  not  only  of 
his  own  country,  but  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  His  ad- 
dresses to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  full 
ftf  good  advice,  and  delivered  with  a kindness  of  manner 
whirh  proved  his  sincere  wLshes  for  their  welfare  and  suc- 
To  the  merits  of  his  lirotbcr  artists,  whether  dead  or 
living,  he  was  ever  just,  and  no  feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy 
seems  over  to  have  ruffled  the  innate  benevolence  of  his 
Qiind.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  ho  could  not  fail 
to  accumulate  n large  fortune:  but  as  this  was  not  the 
rase,  ever-busy  calumny  was  rearly  to  accuse  him  of  gam- 
bling,  a vice  to  which  lie  was  so  far  from  l»eing  addicted, 
that  he  renounced  billiards,  in 'which  he  greatly  excelled, 
because,  as  he  said,  ‘I’hough  I never  played  for  money,  my 
play  attracted  much  attention,  and  occasioned  many  and 
•jAcn  verv  hiuh  bets.  NuKt  to  gambling  itself  is  the  vice 
of  encouraging  it  in  others ; and  as  I could  not  check  the 
betting,  I have  given  up  ray  amusement.’  Very  early 
drawbacks  for  the  assistance  of  his  family,  a style  of  living 
at  the  outset  perhaps  rather  too  expensive,  an  utter  care- 
lessness of  money,  ns  he  himself  says,  extensive  assistance 
tosrtists  less  fortunate  than  himself,  and.aliuvo  all,  the  vast 
expense  of  procuring  that  unrivalled  collection  of  drawings 
by  the  great  masters  which  has  been  so  unhappily  dis- 
l^rsed  unce  his  death,  are  fully  suffleient  to  account  for  his 
not  growing  rich. 

Sir  Thomas  lAwrence  was  never  married.  It  appears 
t<iat  be  was  once  engaged  to  a beautiful  and  accomplished 
>ouiig  lady.'the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons;  but  difflculties 
arose,  and  the  ladv  died  of  a pulmonary  complaint  some 
Vi-ars  afterwards.  Sir  Thomas  remained  single ; but  many 
the  noblest  efforts  of  his  art  por)>etuatc  the  rcsem- 
^acesof  the  several  branebesof  the  Klemblc  fhmily,  for  which 
alwtya  Mt  the  strongest  attachment  end  admiration. 


One  of  his  very  last  performances  was  an  exquisite  portrait 
of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  of  whose  talents  he  expressed  tho 
highest  opinion.  He  painted  this  picture  with  rcmarkablo 
ardour,  and  spoke  of  it  when  finislied  as  one  of  his  most 
Mirce^xful  works. 

LAWSO'NIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
Lythrurisc,  which,  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  species, 
mny  be  found  in  most  Oriental  regions  in  gardens  or  in  field 
cultivation.  The  genus  is  charactenzed  by  having  a four- 
partite  calyx,  four  unguiculate  petals,  eight  stamens,  a 
sessile  ovary,  the  capsule  scarcely  aohLscent,  or  rather  form- 
ing a globular  membranareous  four-celled  berry,  with  si*- 
veral  angular  seeds  in  each  cell.  It  is  disputed  among 
botanists  whet  her  this  genus  consists  of  uno  or  of  tw'o  $|)C(!icfl ; 
in  the  latter  case,  one  being  armed  with  thorns,  was  called 
L sfrinma,^i\^  the  other  being  without  any.  wa.x  named  L, 
inermif,  by  Lmnmus.  Dc  Candolle  has  followc<l  I..amarck 
in  uniting  them  together  under  the  name  L.  alha,  slating 
that  when  young  the  plant  is  unarmed,  but  when  older 
becomes  thorny  from  the  hardening  of  the  smaller  branches. 
The  author  of  this  article  has  cultivated  both  for  several 
years  in  India,  and  found  they  retained  their  characteristic 
differences  when  raised  from  seed  and  grown  in  the  same 
place,  and  under  similar  circumstances.  The  natives  of 
Nortli  India  distinguished  the  unarmed  spocica  by  the  name 
photJke,  or  flowering  mhendf'e.  It  is  a much  smaller 
plant,  hut  flowers  moat  abundantly.  The  thorny  species  i.s 
called  vxhuxd^f ; this,  besides  being  a larger  plant,  contains 
a greater  proportion  of  colouring  matter,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Uie  vicinity  of  Siuoura,  near  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  Tho  flowers  of  both  are  corymbose, 
white,  and  powerfully  fragrant;  the  leaves  smooth,  opposite, 
oval,  lanceolate.  To  the  latter  siieeies  or  variety  tho  Arabic 
name  hinna  or  henna  is  more  especially  applied,  which 
in  many  of  tbeir  medical  works,  as  in  that  of  ‘ Serapion.’  u 
described  under  that  of  al  kannii,  where  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  be  quotes  the  description  by  Dioscorides  of  kuprot 
(rf>irpoc)  as  applicable  to  this  plant.  This  or  Cyprus, 

is  moreover  supposed  to  be  the  co}>her  of  Scripture.  {C(Ui- 
iirl.,  i.  1 2.)  Besides  the  similarity  of  name,  no  plant  U more 
likely  to  have  been  nlliidod  to  in  the  above  pas^^ge,  ns  no 
other  is  more  highly  esteemed  or  more  frequently  eraploved 
than  the  hinna.  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a|m)ie<)  to 
the  same  purposes  fromver)’  remote  antiquity.  All  Oriental 
travellers  describe  the  use  of  this  plant  by  Asiatic  women 
in  dyeing  their  nails  and  the  tips  of  ihcir  fingers,  as  well  as 
the  Holes  of  tlicir  feet,  of  an  orange  hue  with  the  leaves  of 
the  hinna.  It  is  also  used  by  the  men  for  dyeing  their 
beards,  the  orange  colour  being  afterwards  converted  to  a 
deep  black  by  the  application  of  indigo.  That  this  plant 
was  similarly  used  from  very  early  times  is  highly  probable 
from  the  allusions  to  it  by  poets,  as  well  as  ftom  some  of 
(he  Egyptian  mummies  appearing  as  if  the  nails  had  been 
similarly  dyed. 

LAY-BROTHERS,  pious  but  usually  illiterate  persons, 
who  deroted  themselves  in  some  convent  to  the  service  of 
the  religious.  A lower  class  of  these  were  Oblati,  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  more  menial  servitude.  There  were 
also  Fratree  ad  surcurrendum.  assistant  brothers,  who  wore 
only  a short  scapulary.  while  the  prof»?sse<l  lay-brother  had 
tho  habit  of  tho  order.  The  institution  of  lay-brothers  of 
the  professeil  kind  began  in  the  eleventh  eentur)-.  The 
Jesuits  tenneil  their  lay-brethren  roadjutores.  (Fosbrookes 
Sriti/ih  Monarhimn,  4lo  edit.,  p.  2f«5-269  ) 

LAYBACH.  [Illyria.] 

L.WKRING  is  an  oporatum  by  which  the  propagation 
of  plants  is  effected  by  laying  down  or  bending  the  shoots, 
so  that  a portion  of  them  can  be  covered  with  earth.  A 
shoot  so  operated  on  is  called  a layer,  and  the  point  which 
fumUhes  the  lay<^  bears  (he  name  of  *lool.  Some  plants 
ore  60  much  disposed  to  emit  roots  that  if  their  branches 
happen  to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth  they  immediately 
begin  to  strike.  But  although  it  may  bo  easily  imagined 
(hat  the  observation  of  thU  oominon  circumstance  has  lod 
to  the  artificial  practice,  yet  some  additional  uj>eratian« 
besides  (hat  of  merely  bringing  a shoot  in  itmtaot  with  the 
earth  arc  found  nccesaary  for  tnanv  plants  on  which  this 
mode  of  propagation  is  practiced.  The  principle  by  which 
the  operation  is  rendered  effectual  for  the  object  in  view  is 
the  following:— When  the  shoot  of  a species  not  frwdy  dis- 
posed to  send  forth  roots  has  meivly  its  bent  nart  inserted 
in  the  earth,  the  woody  matter  organized  by  the  leaves  passes 
down  to  the  roots  nearly  as  usual ; but  if  the  communica* 
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tion  along  the  alburnum  is  interruptotl  by  an  acute  bend, 
twist,  or  inciMoii,  a ro//ui  will  be  formeii,  from  whicli  by 
degrees  spongioles  are  emitted,  and  thus  roots  ultimately 
pru<lucc(t. 

Tlie  part  of  the  shoot  intended  to  form  a layer  slwuld  he 
divestL'O  of  leaves  where  it  is  to  be  covered  with  the  mould, 
and  a slit  should  be  made  on  the  bent  narl,  or  the  branch 
should  be  twisted  half  round  at  the  bend  so  os  to  disarrange 
the  woody  tissue,  or  the  hark  should  be  half  or  three- 1 
quarters  riiiged:  the  shoot  is  then  fixed  down  by  pegs  or 
hooked  sticks,  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  good  mould,  which  must  after* 
wanls  lie  kept  tolerably  moist.  In  gcoeml  roots  are  emitted 
in  a few  weeks,  and  by  the  end  of  a season  young  plants  arc 
obtained  quite  fit  for  transplantation.  Some  plants  hetw* 
ever  r«iuire  to  bo  left  for  two  years  on  the  ittxjU  before 
tlu^  arc  removed,  and  there  are  some  which  can  hardly  bo 
made  to  root  at  all  in  this  manner. 

Plants  so  situated  as  to  reD«ler  it  impossible  to  bend  their 
branches  to  the  ground  mav  nevertheless  be  layereil  by 
having  their  shoots  introduce*!  into  n pot  or  box  of  soil  ele* 
voted  to  them,  and  supported  in  a convenient  position.  This 
is  a common  praclicb  among  the  Chinese,  who  cause 
branches  of  trees  to  root  in  this  manner  by  partially  ringing 
them,  and  covering  the  parts  so  ringed  with  a ball  of  tflay, 
which  is  kept  moist. 

LA'ZULItB,  lapis  LA'ZULI,  occurs  crystalline  and 
massive.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal  a cube,  but  occurs 
in  imbedded  rhombic  dudecahednms.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
planes  of  iho  dodecahedron.  Fracture  uneven.  Hanl* 
ness  6'6  to  C.  Colour  a^urc  and  difiV-rviit  hlmdca  of  blue  ; 
streak,  paler  blue.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent,  opaque. 
Specific  gravity  'i'76  to  2'94. 

Mwtiive  rariety  amorphous,  sometimes  in  grains,  iro* 
bedded.  On  idiarcoal  fuses,  when  pure,  into  a white  gloss. 
It  is  brougnt  from  Persia  and  China,  and  is  employed  in 
the  manMlaclure  of  Uttramaruie. 


An;»lysis  by  Gmelin.  By  Fuebs. 


Silica 

. 49*0 

Phosphoric  Acid 

41*81 

Alumina 

. no 

Alumina  . 

35*73 

Lime 

. IC'O 

Magnesia  . 

9*34 

Soda  and  PutiLsli 

. 60 

Silica 

2*  10 

Oxide  of  Iron 

. 4-0 

Prntoviilc  uf  Iron 

2*64 

Magnesia 
l^lphuric  Acid 

2-0 

2-0 

920 

Water 

6*06 

97*68 

It  seems  improbable  that  so  difterent  results  should  bo 
obtained  from  the  same  mineral.  Dr.  Thomson  admits  the 
presonco  of  phosphoric  acid;  the  analysis  by  Fuchs  is 
therefore  most  probably  the  correct  one. 

LAZZAHO'NI.  [I^aplxs.) 

LAZZKKEITO  is  the  name  given  to  certain  buildings 
and  enclosures  which  are  annexed  to  seaport  towns,  cbicliy 
in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  therein  eon* 
fineil  the  crews  of  ships  and  passengers  arriving  from 
Turkey,  or  other  places  w hero  tho  plague,  or  other  disease 
deemed  conlogiou.H,  is  known  to  prevail.  The  persons  thus 
confined  are  said  to  be  in  quarantine,  from  the  Italian  word 
yuaninta,  ‘ forty,’  because  the  period  of  confinement  fur 
tho^e  arriving  from  actually  iniecicd  places  is  forty  days, 
after  which,  if  no  one  has  fallen  ill.  they  arc  set  at  liberty. 
A lazzerelto  generally  consists  of  various  detached  buildings 
with  Courts  between,  tlie  wliule  surrounded  by  a wall,  and 
placed  in  airy  situations  outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  s<‘a* 
shure.  and  in  some  instances  on  a small  island  or  rock  near 
the  coast.  Besides  tbe  lodgiiig-huusos  for  (lersons  in  qua- 
rantine, there  are  large  warehouses  in  which  goods  capable, 
or  supposed  to  be  capable,  of  communicating  the  disease, 
such  OA  wool,  cotton,  leather,  &c.,  arc  purified.  This  puri- 
fication U cfiectud  by  spreading  them  out  in  the  air  fur  a 
length  of  lime,  and  stirring  and  turning  them  about,  which  is 
dune  by  the  ' guanliani.'  or  keepers  of  the  establislimcnt, 
wIk),  it  is  supposed,  if  there  were  any  infoction,  would 
spc^ily  take  it  These  ‘guardiani*  ore  kept  in  strict  qua- 
ranilno.  but  ore  well  paid  for  the  confinement  and  risk. 
Tliese  establishments  ore  kept  under  very  strict  regulations, 
any  infringement  of  which  is  visited  by  severe  penalties, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  death.  The  principal  and  best 
reflated  lazsorettos  are  those  of  Venice,  Loghorn,  Mar* 
seillcfs  Trieste.  Genoa,  Messina,  and  Malta.  The  name ' l.-iz- 
ceretto’  is  derive!  from  St.  Lazarus,  who,  in  tho  Homan 


calendar,  w the  patron  of  lepers,  and  as  leprosy  was  a very 
common  disease*  in  Italy  and  other  parts  uf  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages,  the  hospitals  in  which  le|>ers  were  confined 
obtaineil  the  name  sf  lazzerelto,  and  the  lepers  themselves 
were  called  lazzari.  a word  which  has  perpetuated  itself  in 
the  lazzaroni,  or  lowest  class  uf  the  iniiaMtants  of  Naples. 
becau!«;,  as  some  believe,  of  their  dross,  which  resembles 
that  which  was  woin  at  one  time  by  tho  lepers.  Houses 
for  lepers  in  England,  were  often  calle«l  lazar-houses.  Juhn 
How  ard  wrote  * An  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in 
Europe,*  4lo.,  1 7t>9,  republished  in  London.  '.i<i.,iryi.  F'rom 
this  work  it  appears,  that  the  lozzerulto  of  Venice  was  tho 
earliest ; and  inat  the  rules  and  tariffs  of  the  other  lazze- 
reltos  in  Europe  were  copied  fiom  it.  The  health-«iffire  in 
that  city,  by  which  tho  lazzeretlo  is  conducted,  was  insti- 
tuted by  a decree  of  tho  senate  in  1448,  during  a time  of 
pestilence. 

LEA  RIVER.  [Essex;  Hkrtfordshirk.] 

LEACH,  WILLIAM  KLFORD.  wasborn  at  or  ncarPlj* 
mouth  in  Devonshire  in  the  year  1 799.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  graduated  as  a physician,  but  he 
devolc<l  himsidf  to  the  study  of  zoology,  and  attained,  at  an 
early  a^,  a high  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  os  an 
original  and  scientific  naturalist.  In  1H13  ho  w as  appointed 
one  of  the  curators  of  the  natural  liistorv  department  in  tbe 
British  Museum,  which  situation  ho  held  until  1821,  when 
his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  loss  of  his  health  and  reason, 
prubably  brought  on  by  too  close  an  application  to  study. 
He  retired  into  the  country,  ami  shttrlly  aftcrwardi;  went 
abroad,  where  he  spent  mo»t  uf  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
residing  chielly  in  Italy,  attendwl  by  a devoted  sister.  After 
a long  suspension  of  bis  studies,  he  in  a great  moasuro  re- 
gained his  mental  faculties,  and  resumed  his  favourite  occu- 
pations: tho  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  scientific  friends 
in  England  exhibit  the  same  devotion  to  the  study  of 
nature  which  distinguisheil  the  brighter  years  of  liU  life. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  for  a short  lime,  but 
afterwards  took  up  his  abode  again  in  Italy,  where  he  died 
suddenly  of  cbolera,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1836,  at  the 
ago  of  46. 

Dr.  I.,eaoli  published  many  new  genera  and  species 
in  the  different  clas.scs  of  vortobrnlcd  animals,  particu- 
larly in  btrtK  but  it  is  in  untomolog}-  and  malacology 
that  his  labours  are  most  known,  ond  his  imimivemeiiis 
of  the  greatest  imiK>rtance.  We  are  rbietty  indebted 
to  him  for  the  first  introduetkm  into  this  country  of  a 
natural  system  of  arrangeinent  in  conchology  and  en- 
tomology, and  for  the  adoption  of  the  general  and 
scientific  views  of  those  subject.s  wliirh  originated  with 
Cuvier  and  Latreille.  Among  Ins  literary  contributions 
he  wrote  several  papers  in  tlio  ' Lirmoian  Transac- 
tions,’ on  insects,  and  piibUsbed  a general  arrangement  uf 
(he  classes  Crustacea,  Myriopoda,  and  Arachnidos,  in  tlie 
same  work,  which  was  considereil  as  the  best  classification 
of  these  animals  before  tbe  work  of  Dr.  Milne  KdworiU  ap- 
peared. Dr.  Leach  was  the  author  of  a pa(icr  in  tho  * Philu- 
sophic.-il  Transactiona,’  on  the  genus  Ocylhui-,  in  which  lie 
endeavours  to  prove  (hat  it  is  a parasitical  inhabitant  of  (ho 
argonaut,  or  paper  nautilus  shell:  he  also  wrote  *Malacui»- 
Iraca  podoplithalma  BritaniiiB).*  which  was  illustratoil  with 
beautiful  plates  : eight  parts  of  it  were  published  in  I»n* 
don  in  1816-16.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ' Zootugit  .il 
Miscellany,'  three  volumes  ofw  hicb  came  out  in  London  fixua 
1814(01817;  and  lie  wrote  several  articles  in  Brewster’s 
* BncyclopoHUa*  and  the  ‘ Dictumnairc  d<*s  Sciences  Na- 
tiirelSes.'  His  principal  work.  ‘The  Natural  History  of  tbe 
Mollu^ica  uf  Great  Britain,’  is  in  the  possession  of  his  friciui 
Mr.  Bell,  and  has  not  yet  been  published. 

LEAD.  'File  properties  of  th  s metal  are,  that  it  has  a 
bluish-grey  colour,  and  is  of  considerable  brilli'aiicy  when 
fresh  surfaces  are  formed  by  cutlinu;  ifit  hasiiotl>eeii  txioksl 
too  rapidly,  it  is  so  soft,  that  even  when  in  pieccsof  cnnsidera- 
blc  thickness  it  may  bo  easily  bent.  It  soils  slightly,  and 
leaves  on  pa|)er  or  cloth  a mark  after  friction  resembling 
that  of  plumbago.  Ilst)  €cifie  gravity  is  1 1445,  but  w hen 
impure  not  greator  than  11*352.  l^sud  may  bo  rc<lucc*l  to 
thin  lamime,  but  its  tenacity  is  extremely  slight ; so  that  a 
wire  about  Mh  of  nn  inch  in  diameter  breaks  with  nweiglit 
of  30  pounds.  It  fuses  at  about  612”.  and  when  sluwlv 
cooled  crystallizes  in  octohedrons.  It  is  not  a volatile  metaf, 
fur  in  close  ve.S'^cls  it  may  lie  healeil  to  whiienciss  wiiliout 
subliming.  When  cxpusiil  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxvgun  and 
carbonic  acid  slowly,  and  acquires  a surorficial  coating  of 
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caroon«t«of  icail.  In  distilled  water  which  lias  boon  freed 
from  and  kept  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  it  vindorgot's  no 
change ; but  if  it  bo  exposed  to  air  and  water,  it  U oxidized 
and  converted  into  carbonate  of  lead  with  considerable 
ra|)idity;  this  carbonate  has  the  appearance  of  minute 
shuiing  brilliant  scales.  The  presence  of  saline  matter  in 
the  water,  even  though  air  be  present,  ver)-  much  retards 
the  oxidation  of  the  load,  and  avetyminulequaiUityof  some 
salts  even  pievcnts  this  effect  altogether.  Thus  phosphates, 
sulphates,  chlorides,  and  iodides,  owing  to  the  compounds 
vrhirh  arc  formed  being  difhcuhly  soluble,  are  highly  pre- 
servative; and  so  small  a quantity  as  jg^th  part  of  the 
phosphate  of  soda  or  iodide  of  potassium  in  distilled  water 
prevents  the  lend  from  being  much  corroded,  the  small  de- 
posit which  is  fi>rmcd  preventing  the  further  corrosion  of  the 
metal.  Though  ut  common  temperatures  lead  is  slowly 
acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  tbo  air,  yet,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently more  particularly  mention,  it  is  readily  oxidized  when 
the  heat  is  raised. 

Ores  or  Lead. — ^Thc  ores  of  lead,  strictly  speaking,  are 
few  in  number;  indeed  the  only  one  which  laii  pru|)crly  be 
considered  as  a working  oro  is  the  sulphurcU  but  tbere  ore 
various  combinations  ol  lead  occurring  in  nature,  of  which 
we  shall  give  a bnef  account,  after  first  mentioning 

Xalivr  Lead.— Thu  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  in 
some  cases  of  very  questionable  origin.  It  has  been  found 
in  small  masses  in  the  lava  of  Madeira,  and  also  in  the 
ucighitourhuod  of  Alston  in  Cumbotland ; it  is  in  small 
globular  iiia.'^u^,  imbedded  in  galena,  or  sulphurct  of  lead, 
ami  a slaggy  substance,  accompanied  witli  blende  and  crys- 
tals of  <|uariz. 

Prfjtuxule  q/*  Leiul:  Native  Miusicot-—T\ih  occurs  in 
tiQorplious  masses.  Fracture  earthy.  Brittle.  S|>ecific 
gravity  8 0.  Colour  yellow.  Opaque.  Externally  dull, 
internally  of  a semi-roctallie  lustre. 

It  melts  readily  by  the  blow-pi|)o,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
J-din,  it  consists  of— 

Protoxide  of  lead  87’.'18*2 

Carbonic  acid  . . 3*846 

Lime  and  oxide  of  iron  0’48I 

Silica  (ferruginous)  . 2'4U4 

04*1  M 

Deutoxide  qf  Lead:  Native  Red  I.xad ; Native  Minium. 
— Occurs  amorphous  and  pulverulent;  cx)lour  carmine  rod. 
Hardness  2 0 to  2*5.  Specifiegravity  variously  stated.  Dull. 
By  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  It  is  sup|>ot>ed  to  arise  from  the  decoropusitioti  of 
sulohurct  of  lead  and  the  uxidatioii  of  the  metal.  It  occurs 
in  Voikshire,  Suabia,  Siberia,  and  sumo  other  places. 

Chloride  qf  Lead:  Cntunnia;  Cotunnite.—Occart  in 
small  flat  colourless  crystals  in  (.Airnwail,  and  at  Vesuvius 
in  acicular  crystals  of  an  adamantine  hut  re  inclining  some- 
times to  pearly  or  silky.  Specific  gravity  of  the  chloride 
from  Vesuvius  1*897. 

Fuses  by  tbo  blow-pipe,  is  soluble  in  a tai^e  quantity  of 
ttater,  and,  according  to  Berzelius,  consists  of— 

Chlorine  . . 25*48 

Lead  ....  74*52 

100* 

Di-chloride  <rf  Lead:  Berzelite. — Occurs  in  crj*stalline 
tnas.'es,  with  a fibrous  and  radiated  structure,  on  earthy 
black  ore  of  manganese.  Hardness  2*5  to  3.  Specific 
gravity  7*0  to  7*1.  It  is  found  in  the  Mendip  Hills  in 
oomerKishirc.  According  lo  Berzelius  it  consists  of— 
U;aii83‘20;  Chlorine  13*77;  Carbonic  acid  1*0.3;  Silica 
1'46 ; Water  0*54. 

Sulpkitret  qf  Lead  : Galena. — This  almost  universally 
diffused  oro  occurs  in  attached  ciyttalt  and  maesive.  Pri- 
^*ry  form  the  cube ; the  clea\agc  ea.sy,  parallel  to  its  faces. 
Fritclure  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*5  to  2*7.  Scratched  by 
carbonate  of  lime.  Colour  lead  grey.  Lustre  metallic, 
^^que.  Specific  gravity  7 66B.  iWdzztreranV/i'er.*— Anior- 
pboiis,  structure  granular,  oumpact. 

By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  while  insoluble  sulphate 
*'flead.  By  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  the  sulphur  is  first 
dissipated,  and  then  metallic  lend  is  obtained.  In  Cornwall 
»nd  Scotland  the  veins  of  this  ore  traverse  primary  rocks. 

Derbyshire  it  occurs  in  veins’ or  beils  in  transition  rockv 
“ '^ery  commonly  contains  a considerable  portion  of  silver, 
•nd  is  often  mixeil  with  small  quantities  of  some  other  metals. 
Galena  is  very  commonly  associatotl  with  calcareous  and 
spur,  blende,  calamine,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
P.  C,  No.  834*. 


barytes,  and  in  Greenland  with  cryolite  and  spathose 
iron. 

Analysis  by 

Dr.  T*boaitoa.  DriuUnt 

Lead  . 85*13  Lead  . 79*6 

Sulphur  . 13*0*2  Sulphur  . 13*4 

Iron  . 0*50  Silver  . 7* 

98*65  100* 

SeleniuretqfLead.—Oecwrs  massive.  Structure  granular. 
Colour  lead-grey  ; resembles  fine-grained  sniphurel  oflead, 
but  is  softer,  and  rather  raoie  blue.  Lustre  metallic,  but 
ratliordull.  Opa«iue.  Si>ecific  gravity  from  7*187  to  7*697. 
When  heatedin  a tube  selenium  sublimes;  by  the  Llow-pipe 
on  charcoal  A burns  with  a blue  flame,  and  the  peculiar 
odour  of  selenium.  It  occurs  in  the  Harz. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Ro^e,  it  consists  of— 
Selenium  . . . 25*59 

Lead  . , .71*81 

99*40 

Having  describcnl  the  princinal  native  binary  compounds 
of  lead,  we  proceed  lo  notice  tho»c  which  are  compost^l  of 
an  aad  and  (aide  of  lead,  remarking  that  it  is  the  protoaide 
only  which  combines  with  acids. 

Carbonate  qf  Lem/.— Occurs  cryatallized  and  ma^five. 
Primary  form  a right  rhombic  prism ; cleaves  parallel  to 
I the  primary  pianos.  Fracture  conchuidal.  Hiinliiess  3*0 
, to  .3*5.  Brittle.  Colour  white,  yellow,  grey,  and  greyish- 
block,  sometimes  tinged  green  or  blue  by  ores  of  cop- 
per. Lustre  on  tliu  cleavage  planes  adamantine,  on  the 
iracture  surfaces  resinous.  Translucent,  transparent,  and 
doubly  refractive.  S|>erir»T  gravity  G’3to6*C.  Phospho- 
resce.swhen  powdcretl  and  thrown  on  hoi  coals.  Soluble  in 
; nitric  acid  with  cffep'cscence.  By  the  blow-pipe  on  char- 
• coal  decrepitates,  becom*:B  yellow,  and  is  reduced. 
varieties: — Amorphous;  structure  columnar,  granular, 
compact.  Analysis  by  Dr.  John: — Carbonic  ac:d  15*5; 
oxide  of  lead  84*5.  It  occurs  in  must  lead-mines,  and  is 
sometimes  used  os  an  oro  of  lead. 

Sulphate  of  Lead:  i4o»/evi7e.— Occurs  crv*$tallizcd  and 
massive.  Primary  Torm  a right  rhombic  priJim.  Cleaves 
parallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  conchuidal  Hard- 
nexs  2*5  to  3.  Colouric&s  generally,  but  his  sometimes 
shades  of  yellow,  green,  grey,  brown,  and  black.  Lustre 
I nearly  odauianline.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific 
: gravity  6”23  to  6*3).  Analysis  by  Klaproth Sulphuric 
acid  24*3;  oxidn  of  lead  71 ; water  2.  Occurs  in  Anglesey, 
CkirnwaU,  the  Harz.  &c. 

Phofj^ate  (if  l^ad:  i^ro»nor;'AjVt».— Primary  form  a 
rhoiobtiid.  Cumrooiily  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  and 
cleaves  parallel  to  its  planes,  and  to  ihu  truncations  on  its 
terminal  edges.  Fracture  imperfect,  conchoidal,  uneven 
Hardness  3*  5 to  4.  Colour  various  shades  of  green,  yellow, 
brown,  and  grey.  Lustre  resinous.  Transparent,  translu- 
cent, Specific  gravity  6*911  lo  7*998.  It  also  occurs 
botryoidal  and  reiiiforro.  Analysis  by  Wohler  Phosphoric 
acid  15*72 ; oxide  of  lead  8*2  *3*9;  muriatic  acid  i ’9b.  Occurs 
in  roost  lead-mines,  especially  in  those  of  Saxony. 

Oxido  of  lead  also  occurs  in  combination  w*ith  ccrluin 
acids  who»^e  bases  are  metallic. 

AreetiicUe  qf  Ltxui:  Gorlandite.— Ocean  in  cryttalt  and 
matteive.  Primary  form  a rhomboid ; usual  form  an  hex 
atronal  prihin,  which  cleaves  parallel  to  its  lateral  plane?. 

. Hardness  3*5  to  4*0.  Colour  pale  yellow,  yellowish  and 
reddish' brown.  Lustre  resinous.  Transparent,  traiislurent. 
Specific  gravity  uncertain, slate*!  varioualy  from  5*0  lo  6*4, 
and  6*9  to  7*3.  Analysis  bv  Wbliler Arsenic  acid  21*20; 
phosphoric  acid  1 ’.3*2 : oxU(e  of  lead  75*59;  muriatic  acid 
1 *89.  Found  in  Cornwall  and  in  France. 

It  also  occurs  rciiiform.  Structure  compact,  opaque. 
Lustre  resinous.  Colour  brownrih-red.  Found  in  Siberia. 

Chromate  (f  Lead. — Primary  form  on  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  of  the  pri- 
mary form.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*5.  Colour 
aurura-rcd.  Lustre  adamaiiline.  Translucent.  Specific 
gravilv  6*004.  It  occurs  also  mar«/re.* — amorphous;  stnicturo 
columnar,  granular.  Analysis  by  PfufT:— (Jhroroicackl  32; 
oxide  of  lead  68.  It  is  found  in  Siberia  and  Brazil. 

Molybiiate  of  Letui:  Carinlhite.— Primary  form  a square 
prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Kractiiro 
slightly  undulating.  Hardness  3*0.  Colour  different  shades 
of  yellow*,  greenish,  and  red.  Lustre  resinous.  Translucent 
Specificeravity  6*69  to  6*76.  It  rarely  occurs  massive.  Anu 
I lysis  by  Berzelius  Molybdic  acid  39*14  ; oxide  of  luad 
‘ VoL.  XIII  -3  B 
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60*  SR.  \ ouml  chiefly  in  Carinthia,  butaiso  m North  Amo- 
rica.  &c. 

'run:ista,  'of  Lead:  SrAf’c/a/co/'A.carf.— Priraan-  form  a 
M]«inre  C!  •ovai'o  parallel  lo  the  planes  of  the  pri- 

mury  form.  Fracture  conchoidal  and  shining.  Haidtiess 
:ro.' Colour  yellowish  while  and  brownish.  Lnstro  rosinuus. 
Translucent.  Specilic  gravity  8*0.  Analysis  by  Lampa- 
dius: — Tungstic  acid  5IT2:  oxide  of  lead  4l*2!i.  It  is 
found  in  lk>heniia  and  Carinlhia. 

Vanadi'tte  of  Leatl:  JtJiUKtonife. — Occurs  crystallized 
and  in  small  globular  concretions.  Primary  form  a rhimibotd. 
Fraciure  conchoidal.  Britlle.  Colour  straw  yellow  to 
reildish  brown.  Dull,  opaque.  SpeciBc  gravity  6't)3  to 
" •23.  Analy>U  by  Bcrxelius; — Vaimdiatoof  lead  74 : chlo- 
ride of  lead  ; oxide  of  iron  0‘b3.  Found  at  Tampico 

in  Mexico,  and  Wanlockhead  in  Scotland. 

There  occur,  besides  llie  minerals  which  wc  have  dc- 
Kcribed,  some  other  c>impounds  of  lead  and  diflerent  roelaU. 
for  an  account  of  which  wc  refer  to  Phillips's  ‘ Mincniloiry’ 
and  !>r.  Thom.son’s  • Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Gcology.’ 

We  now  prociHid  to  mention  some  artificial  compouinUand 
salts  oflead,coiiflninguur  di^crip’jon  to  such  as  are  must 
curious  in  a M-ienlitic  point  of  vu  w .irniHt  useful  in  the  arts. 
And  first  of  the  compounds  of  Oaygt  M and  Lead,  of  which 
there  art'  four:  the  first  is  the 

Siib’yxide  of  Lead. — When  lead  is  moderately  beaferl  in 
cunluci  with  air,  a grey  powder  is  formed  tipon  it,  which 
according  to  Bcrrelius  is  suHoxulc  of  lead,  and  Duloni  8late.s 
that  iiXiilatc  of  lead  when  deemnposed  hy  heat  yields  the 
same  compound.  It  is  a dark-grey  (Kiwuer,  which  is  not 
soluble  in  acids,  but  re-olvcd  by  tlicm  into  protoxide  and 
metallic  lead.  It  is  an  uninq>ortunt  substance,  and  U a 
di-oxiilc,  consisting  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxy-'cn  8 
Two  equivalents  of  lead  . 208 

Kquivalent  ' 216 

protoxide  of  Letid ; frequently  called  Massirnt. — ll  may 
be  procured  by  exposiu;^  lead  to  the  action  of  heat  and  air, 
and  is  in  fact  so  obtained  in  tbo  pmeosof  making  red  lead. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  lead  in 
a red  heat.  Its  pro|>orties  arc,  that  it  has  a pale  yellow 
colour  ; is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  b\  most 
aH<K  and  is  also  taken  up  by  the  alkalis  |>nlash  andsorla,  but 
not  by  ammonia.  Lilharffe  is  aKo  a scmi-cryalalline  protoxide 
of  lead,  obtained  in  separating  silver  frotu  lead  ores.  Of  all 
the  oxidiA  of  lead  the  protoxicle  is  the  only  one  which  com- 
bines with  acids  to  form  salt.s,  and  they  are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  poisonous.  Protoxide  of  lead  is  composed  of 
One  equivalent  of  oxygen  8 
One  equivalent  of  lead  . 104 

Equivalent  112 

Deutoxide  of  Lead  : Bed  Lead;  Minium.-'  Is  procured  by 
exposing  the  protoxidoto  the  longcontiiuietl  action  of  heal  and 
air,  bv  which  it  nerjuires  more  oxygen  and  become  of  a fine 
re  1 colour;  it  is  largely  U'od  a*  a pigment,  and  is  especially 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  gla<^s.  It  is  not  solu- 
ble in  the  alkalis,  tior  do  the  acids  foim  salts  with  n.  hut 
tiu-y  net  upon  it  so  a.s  to  separate  it  into  pro'.oxide,  which 
di-'.olve.s,  and  binoxido  likewise,  which  remains  unacicd 
upon.  It  is  partially  detsimivosctl,  and  gives  out  oxygen 
when  strongly  hcalca.  and  also  hy  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  com\>o»cd  of — 

Four  equivalents  of  oxygen  32 
Three  equivalents  of  lead  . 312 

Equivalent  344 

Binoxide  or  Peroxide  of  lA'ad  U formed  by  treating  the 
deutoxide  cither  with  nitric  nr  acetic  acid  ; when  this  is 
done  the  equivalent  of  rcd-lcad  is  separated  into  2c<]uivulents 
of  protoxide,  which  arc  dissolved,  and  one  equivalent  of 
binoxido,  which  remains  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  brown 
* powder.  It  is  docomjroseil  by  thcaciionof  light,  by  a strong 

heat,  and  also  hy  lieing  ^inverted  ili>o  protoxide  of  W*an 
and  oxygen.  It  is  not  applied  to  any  purjWbO  whatever,  and 
consists  of— ' 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  16 
One  equivalent  of  lend  . 104 

Equivalent  120 

Chioridfi  of  Lend. — When  laminated  lead  is  heate<l  in 
eblohac  gas,  or  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a solu- 


:o 

tion  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  leail  is  formed  , 
when  obtained  by  precipitation  it  is  a colourless  bomewhat 
cryslulline  powder,  which  melts  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  assumes  on  cooling  a horny  appcaiance,  whence  it  Wii> 
formerly  called  horn  lea.i.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
ami  when  a hut  solution  has  been  made,  minute  shining 
c.oIuuile»8  crystals  of  chloride  arc  diqiosited  on  cooling; 
lhe>e  have  a sweetish  table,  and  arc  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air. 

ll  is  composed  of— • 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  . . 36 

One  equivalent  of  lead  . . 104 

Equivalent  140 

Oxi*hhritie  qf  Lead  is  used  as  a pigment  by  the  name  of 
latent  yellow,  and  is  preparcfl  by  the  action  of  protoxide  of 
lead  upon  common  salt ; for  this  puri>usccomnien  salt  may  be 
made  mtoa  paste  with  about  five  times  its  weight  of  litharge 
and  water.  Action  immediately  cummonces,  the  mixture 
becomes  alkaline  owing  to  the  presence  of  soda,  while  the 
chlorine  of  iho  salt  unites  with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  and 
forms  a while  oxichloride,  which  by  the  application  of  beat 
becomes  yellow ; when  it  has  been  fused  it  acquires  a crys- 
talline texture  on  cooling. 

It  is  probably  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  . . 36 

Ten  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead  . 1120 

1156 

Snlphuret  of  Lead  may  be  formed  by  melting  a mixture 
of  sulphur  and  lead-filings;  in  appearance  it  very  much 
resembles  leatl,  and  is  composed  of — 

One  eriuivalent  of  sulphur  . . 16 

One  equivalent  of  lead  . . 104 

Equivalent  120 

It  may  also  bo  obtained  bv  adding  hydrosulpburic  acid  to 
any  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  ; the  sulphur  of  the  acid  com- 
bines with  the  lend  of  the  oxide,  and  a black  precipitate  is 
immediately  formed,  which,  when  dried  and  fused,  has  the 
usual  appearance  ofsulphurel  of  lead. 

loiiule  of  Lead  is  formed  by  adding  a solution  of  lead  to 
one  of  iodide  of  potassium  : a yellow  ]>awder  is  precipitateil, 
whicli  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates, 
on  cooling,  in  brilliant  Hakes. 

It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  iodine  . • 126 

One  cquivalcntof  lead  . . 104 

Equivalent  130 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  acids  combine  only 
with  the  protoxide  of  load;  but  with  this  several  salts  of 
great  use  in  medicine,  the  arts,  and  scientific  chemistry, 
are  formed. 

Carftonate  if  Lead. — This  compound  is  vci"v  largely 
employed  as  a pigment  under  the  name  of  Wfiite  I^d. 
Various  pri>cesses  ate  adopted  for  its  preparation,  the  oldest 
(which  is  still  preferred  by  many  manufacturer^)  is  that 
of  exposing  sheet-lead  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  vine- 
gar, in  earthen  pots,  heated  by  tanners*  spent  bark.  It  is 
.also  prepared  by  |>ns.s(ng  the  carbonic  acid  obtaincil  by  burn- 
ing charcoal  into  a solution  <»f  di-aretatc  of  lead,  which  is 
thereby  converted  inloacelateofload,  which  remains  in  solu- 
tion, and  carbonate  oflcad,  which  is  precipitated.  The  acetate 
of  lead  is  again  enlivened  into  di-nceialo  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  portions  of  oxide  oflcad,  and  again  precipitated.  Car- 
bonate of  lead  may  also  be  prociir^  by  decomposing  the 
acetate  or  nitrate  oflead  by  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  a dense  while  powder,  which  is  com- 
posed of— 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  . 22 

One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead  . 112 

Equivalent  134 

It  IS  decomposed  by  heat,  which  expels  carbonic  acid  and 
leaves  protoxide  oflead.  and  also  by  the  stronger  acids. 

Sitrate  of  Lead  is  formed  cither  by  dissolving  the  metal 
or  the  oxide  in  the  acid ; a colourless  solution  is  thus  obtained, 
whh-h  by  evatioraiion  yields  colourless  octohcdral  crystals 
of  nitrate  <if  lead.  They  decrepitate  when  healed  intMle- 
rately,  and  if  strongly  heated  they  are  decomposed,  yielding 
nitrous  acid  vapour  and  oxygen,  protoxide  of  lead  remain- 
ing in  the  rciorU  This  salt  is  soluble  in  about  b parts  of 
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water  at  212^  cr^tals  depositing  as  tbe  solution  cools;  it  is 
insoluble  iii  alcohol ; the  alkalis  pi-eciptialo  white  hydrated 
oxiiie  uf  lead;  the  carboiiaies,  carbonate  of  lead;  and 
liydrosulpburic  acid  throws  down  sulphurel  of  lead. 

It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  uf  nitric  acid  . 64 

One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead  . 112 

Equivalent  UC 

When  nitrate  of  lead  is  boiled  in  water  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  oxide,  there  is  formed  either  a di-nitrate  or  iri- 
nitrate  of  lead,  arrording  to  the  quantity  used;  these  urc 
both  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  ond  decomposed  by  car- 
bonic acid. 

Sulphate  Lead  is  readily  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid  or  a sulphate  to  nitrate  of  lead.  It  is  n douse  white 
substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  little  acteti  mion 
by  acids,  but  is  disaulvcd  by  potash  and  soda.  It  is  applied 
to  no  particular  use. 

It  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  . 40 

One  equivalent  of  oxide  uf  lead  . 112 

Equivalent  162 

Phosphate  tif  Lead  is  also  a white  insoluble  powder,  but, 
unlike  the  sulphate,  it  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Acetate  q/'  LewL  frequently  called  Sugar  of  Lea<L  is  very 
largely  emidoyed  for  various  purposes.  It  is  prepared  by 
di»isulving  iiihargo  in  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  its  crystallizing  point.  Tlie  crystals  are  generally 
minute  and  prismatic;  iliey  arc  colourless,  nearly  inodorous, 
and  have  a sweetish  astringent  taste.  This  salt  is  soluble  in 
about  four  times  its  weight  of  water  at  GO*,  and  much  more 
so  in  boiling  water.  It  is  decumponeil  by  the  same  sub- 
stances os  decompose  the  nitrate,  and  with  similar  results. 

It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  . . 61 

One  equivalent  of  oxide  uf  lead  . 112 
Three  equivalents  of  water  ...  27 

Equivalent  190 

When  this  salt  is  boiled  in  water  witli  un  equivalent  of 
oxidu  uf  lead,  di-arelate  uf  lead  is  formud,  which  is  used  in 
medicine  unrler  the  name  of  Goulard's  Extractor  L’ud ; aivl 
it  is  employed  also  in  the  manufacture  uf  whitu  loud,  being 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 

Chromate  <>/ Lead  i-i  lari'cly  employed  as  a pigmenf.  It 
is  of  a bc-autifUl  jellow  colour,  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  with  uueuf  cfirumate  of 
potash. 

Characters  (\f  the  Salts  n/  Lead. — Tliose  which  are  so- 
luble have  a sweetish  taste : they  give  a white  precipitate 
with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  arc  dissolved  by  potash 
and  soda,  but  not  by  ammonia.  Ferriicyanide  uf  potassium 
gives  a while  precipitate  of  ferrocyanidc  of  lead  ; sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphates  throw  down  in.^oIublc  white  sulphate  uf 
lead;  hy<lrosul{ihuric  acid  and  hydrosulphato  uf  amniuma 
precipitate  black  sulphurel  of  lead.  Iodide  of  potassium 
and  chromate  of  potash  give  yellow  precipitates.  Chlorides 
also  throw  down  chloride  uf  lead  from  solutions,  unless  they 
arc  o.xtrcniely  dilute.  Zinc  and  cadmium  separate  metallic 
lead. 

Alloys  or  Lb.\d. — Lead  fused  with  a fourth  of  its  weight 
of  potOHsium  gives  a solid  brittle  tuoss;  italso unites withtw>- 
dium,  hut  the  compound  is  less  fusible.  Alloyed  with  anti- 
mony lead  forms and  common  pewter  cunsislaof 
about  80  parts  tin  and  2U  lead  ; equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead 
ti^vaplumhi'rs'  solder.  Mercury  and  ieadcombine  very  readily, 
but  with  cupper  it  is  difticult  to  unite  it;  wiUi  bismuth  it 
combines  easily,  and  with  iron  it  forms  two  alloy.s.  Wlicn 
iron  and  lead  arc  fused  together,  the  portion  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  contains  lead  with  a liUlo  iron,  while  the 
upper  portion  is  iron  w'lth  a little  lead. 

Lead. - ///A/or«.  .l/u«q/cic/«re,  aud  Trade. — (French, 
n'anb ; Italian,  Phmlr» ; SpanislL  Phmo;  Portuguese, 
Chnmho  (all  from  the  Luin  Plumbum);  German,  Blei; 
Dutch,  Loot;  Rii'S,  Sirinetz).  When  newly  melted, 
lead  is  of  a silvery  wlutenevs  but  when  it  has  been 
fur  a shurt  lime  exposed  to  the  air  it  assumes  a dull  and 
iK'CuIinr  bluish  lint,  which  is  eomraouly  designated  letui 
colour.  Lend  is  easily  m.alh*ahlc,  ami  exhibits  this  pecu- 
liarity. that  it  does  not  incjcasc  its  specific  gravity  nor 
become  harder  through  compression  when  subjectvd  W the 


hammer.  It  is  only  in  a very  slight  degree  elastic,  and  is 
consG<{uently  not  sonorous. 

Lead  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  various  purposes:  among  others  it  was  employed  fur 
pipes  to  convey  water,  just  as  it  is  now.  Tlie  lead-miiMts  uf 
this  island  were  workcnl  by  the  Romans,  of  wliirh  we  have 
evidence  in  the  pigs  of  lead  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  stamped  with  the  names  of  the  cunperors  Uomi- 
lian  and  iliidnan.  Tbe  early  writers  in  this  country,  vviien 
speskiug  of  the  metals,  aro  so  confused,  that  it  is  bv  no 
means  certain  of  which  of  them  they  ore  tveaiing.  7*]iis 
confusion  is  so  great,  that  Sir  Geur>;o  Harrison,  when 
WTtUiig  in  exposition  uf  the  litannary  laws  uf  England,  says, 

“ in  a liberal  construction,  copper  is  tm.*  The  framem  and 
early  expuunders  of  those  laws  fell  into  some  strange  mis- 
takes regariling  even  the  nature  of  particular  metuU.  Cam- 
den derives  the  rights  of  tho  duke  of  Coinwall  over 
tin  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  silver,  while 
lead  IS  not  considered  a royal  inulal,  becau^e  it  cuniaiiis  no 
silver;  Uie  facts  being  tliu  rurerso,  inasmuch  as  a consider- 
able pruportiun  of  silver  is  fret|uently  combined  with  lead, 
while  it  IS  veiy  rare  to  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  tin. 

The  principal  lead-mines  m Great  Britain  arc  m Corn- 
wall, Devonshire,  Sumersetshire,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Lan 
caslnre.Cuuiburland.Weslmoreland,  Shropshire,  Flintshire, 
Denbighshire,  Merionethshire,  and  Montgomeryshire;  in 
Scotland  ai  the  Lead  Hills  on  the  bordersuf  Dutufriusslike 
and  Lanarkshire,  in  Ayrshire,  and  in  Argylcshirc.  L>ad 
is  also  found  in  IrclamC  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Wex- 
ford, Wicklow,  Waterfoiil,  Clare,  and  Down.  No  reriain 
accuuiit  uf  the  produce  has  ever  boon  obtained,  the  pro- 
prietors or  occupicre  of  the  principal  mines  declining,  from 
priideiilial  motives,  to  give  any  statements  to  that  effect. 
An  eatimale,  winch  was  made  of  the  quantity  rained  and 
smelted  m England  and  Wales  in  1828,  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  near  the  truth,  and  this  carried  the  pr«wluce  to 
4j,6UU  tons:  it  is  ilioughl  that  the  quantity  has  varied  very 
little  since  that  time.  No  estimate  has  been  tbrmed  of  the 
produce  uf  the  Irish  mines,  but  it  is  not  considerable. 

The  ore  of  lead,  when  extracted  (rum  the  mine,  is  called 
^u/eno,  and  is  combined  with  various  earthy  matters, 
riie  first  priK-esses  8ubse<{ucnt  to  its  extraction  aro 
llioso  of  crushing  or  pounding  and  washing  the  ore.  in 
order  to  separate  as  far  as  {tos^ible  by  tnechaiucal 
means  the  impurities  from  tho  metal,  wiiirlt  is  then 
smelled,  sumelimes  in  a common  smelting-furnace  and 
s;tmelimcs  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  both  uf  which  are  very 
similar  m form  a.td  construction  to  the  furnaces  usul  for 
smelling  and  puddling  iron.  [Iron  .MANnPACTrBK.j  When 
the  fusion  has  becu  continuud  lung  enough  lo  cause  the  ex- 
pulsion uf  the  sulphur  conioincd  in  ilic  ore,  and  the  sepani- 
lioii  of  tho  earthy  matter  in  the  form  of  scoria,  file  latter, 
which  from  its  smaller  specific  gravity  floats  on  the  melted 
metal,  is  removed  from  the  furnace  through  an  nperturo 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the  lead  U allowed  lo  run  into 
a large  iron  pan,  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  cast-iron 
moulds,  It  then  constitutes  vvhal  is  calked  pig  lead. 
Tile  scoria  slUl  contains  a puriiutt  of  lead,  and  is  svib- 
juclel  to  the  heat  of  another  furnace,  called  a slag- 
hearth,  fur  its  suparatiun.  which  occurs  U]H>n  its  fusion  ; ilie 
metal  then  falls  into  a cavilv,  whence  it  is  run  and  aUo  <ast 
into  pigs.  In  this  slate  luuil  always  cuntains  more  or 
less  of  silver.  The  pruporiion  is  sumciinics  exceedingly 
minute,  being  nut  more  than  1 uuni'c  or  ounce  |:^r 
toil  iu  the  metal  raised  in  DcrbyiJiiru  and  Shropshire, 
while  in  every  ton  of  tho  lead  from  Devon  and  Cornwall 
there  is  found  from  20  to  30  minces  uf  silver.  Theprudneo 
j uf  other  mines  contains  the  more  precious  metal  in 
j vaiious  pruporlions  between  these  two  extremes.  The  ex- 
traction uf  the  silver  is  always  pcrfurmi-rl  when  i(  exists  in 
a pro^iortiou  sufilcicnt  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  prorc^^s, 
whh  h varies  in  different  localities  according  to  the  ro.st  of 
fuel.  The  process  of  extraction,  wdneh  is  tailed  refining, 
de|>ends  upon  the  well-known  ctreumstuiice,  that  lead,  w hen 
heated  to  redness,  absiirbs  a large  mirtiun  of  oxygen  fruin 
the  air,  and  is  converted  into  an  uxioc,  while  silver  dues  noi 
undergo  any  such  change,  but  retains  its  metallic  form  at 
almost  any  tem{K:raturu.  A cupel,  which  is  a shallow  dish 
of  adequate  dimension,  is  filled  with  a mixture  of  burnt  bone.s 
and  fern  ashes  yiressod  down,  upon  which  the  lead  to  lie 
refined  is  [iluccil  m the  furnace.  Assign  as  the  lead  is  melted, 
ablastuf  air,  introduced  by  the  usual  mcani:,  is  made  to  play 
forcibly  u|)on  the  surface,  and  in  a short  tuuc  a crust  of  yellow 
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oxuleis  formed,  ami  this  is  driven  away,  ns  fast  a&  it  appears, 
to  tne  o|jp<i»ito  aide  of  the  furnace,  until  all  nr  nearly  all  the 
lead  has  been  ihusconvoricd  to  an  oxide.  The  silver,  which 
remains  behind,  is  still  combined  with  some  portion  of  lead, 
and  must  be  subjected  to  a second  procej^s  similar  to  that 
here  described,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  sufllcient  purity.  The 
litharge,  into  which  tlie  lead  has  been  thus  converted,  is 
easily  rostored  to  its  metallic  slate  by  again  heating  it  in  a 
furnace  in  combination  with  carbonaceous  matter,  to  which 
it  gives  up  its  oxygen.  There  is  li  considerable  waste  of 
material  when  thus  lreate<l,  varying  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  lead.  Tlte  oxide  is  very  volatile  at  high  lemneralures, 
and  so  much  of  it  escapes  in  a vapourous  form  during  the 
process  of  refining,  that  the  differoiicc  of  weight  before  and 
after  its  completion  is  on  the  average  about  two-fifleenths. 
A new  process  for  the  extraction  of  silver  from  lead  has 
been  successfully  use<l  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was 
described  by  Mr.  II.  L.  Patlinson,  to  the  Mineralogical 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  recent  meeting 
(1818)  in  Newcastle.  Having  obsened  that  in  a mass  of 
melted  lead  crystals  were  finned  as  the  temperature  wa.s 
diminished  below  the  point  of  fusion,  Mr.  Pattinson  con* 
ceivtHl  that  these  crystaU  might  Ui  more  homogeneous  and 
would  consc<|Ucntly  be  unitwl  with  a smaller  proportion 
of  silver  than  tho  remaining  uncrystallitcd  mass.  This  idea, 
proving  upon  ex|»eriment  to  be  correct,  has  lieen  made  prac- 
Xicully  useful  by  subjecting  the  lend  to  be  refined  to  ropeal- 
e*l  proccsics  of  crystallization  by  mentis  of  a simple  apjiara* 
tus.  Tbi*>  eonsisla  of  a series  of  hemispherical  iron  pots,  cadi 
capable  of  holding  five  tons  of  lead,  ranged  side  by  side,  and 
furni'»hed  with  RC{>arale  fire-places.  The  mcxle  of  oj>cration 
is  as  follows:  - One  of  the  pots  is  charged  with  lend,  and  when 
this  ismcl'ed,  the  surface  is  skimmed  m order  to  remove  such 
imnurilies  a-s  arc  thrown  up.  The  firew  then  withdrawn, 
nun  the  lead  is  suffvrufl  to  cool  gradually.  When  the  process 
of  crystallization  begins,  the  crystals  are  withdrawn  by  means 
of  ladles  with  pcrfiirations  to  allow  tlic  uncrysiallized  part 
to  run  through,  and  lhc»*  crystals  are  transferred  to  the  se- 
cond p't,  when  they  undergo  a second  melting  and  crystalliz- 
ation. and  subsequently  a third  in  another  pot.  The  crystals  ; 
collected  at  this  thinl  process  are  found  to  contain  no  more  i 
than  from  10  to  15  dwis.  of  silver  nor  ton,  and  are  conse- 
uently  melted  and  cast  into  pigs  fur  sale  as  rcfinc<l  lead, 
lie  process  here  described  is  repeated  with  tlie  remaining 
portion  of  the  lead  until  it  is  so  rich  in  silver  as  to  contain 
from  2U0  to  300  ounces  per  ton,  after  which  the  silver  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  old  process  of  cupellatioii.  As  the  proportion 
of  the  hf«d  to  which  this  wasteful  process  is  applied  does 
not  exceed  nne-twentieth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  metal, 
the  loss  is  diminished  in  a like  proportion,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeds one  part  in  120,  by  which  moans  the  expense  of  the 
extraction  of  silver  is  so  far  economised,  that  it  will  answer 
to  apply  tho  process  to  lead  w'hich  originally  contains  any 
proportiun  greater  than  three  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
Independoiitofthc  great  saving  of  lead,  it  is  computed  that 
the  general  adoption  of  the  cry  stallizing  process  would  occa- 
sion an  annual  gain  to  this  country  of  54,000  ounces  of 
silver,  through  tliu  larger  quantity  of  metal  which  may  be 
pnifitably  subjected  to  the  process  of  separation. 

The  most  extensive  use  of  lead  is  in  the  form  of  sheets, 
and  pipes,  or  tubes,  for  the  passage  of  liquids.  To  make 
sheet-lead  the  pigs  are  brought  to  a state  of  fusion  in  a large 
]H)t  or  ci'ttcrn,  near  to  which  is  placed  the  table  on  which 
the  sheet  is  to  be  cast.  This  table,  which  is  usually  from 
18  to  20  feet  long  and  six  foet  wide,  was  formerly  made  of 
wood,  and  indeed  wooden  tables  arc  still  frequently  used, 
but  in  many  works  cast-iron  has  of  late  been  substituted. 
The  wooden  table  has  its  surface  protected  by  a layer  of 
fine  sand,  which  is  wctleil  and  spread  evenly  and  firmly 
over  it  before  the  melted  lead  is  poureil  on.  To  prevent  the 
lead  from  running  over  the  sides  a ledge  is  provided,  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  and  two  inches  high,  which  forms  the 
margin  of  the  table.  An  instrument  called  a strike  is  also 
provided  to  regulate  tho  thickness  of  the  sheet,  and  to 
spread  the  melted  metal  evenly  over  the  table.  This  strike, 
which  is  made  wider  than  the  table,  rests  by  its  two  ends 
on  the  leilgcs,  the  sike  or  diameter  of  the  part  within  those 
IlmIucs  being  adjusted  according  to  the  intended  thickness 
of  the  sheet,  which  will  be  equ^  to  the  distance  between 
the  lower  side  of  the  strike  and  the  layer  of  sand.  In  cast- 
ing the  sheet  the  fused  metal  is  taken  from  the  cistern  with 
ail  iron  ladle,  and  put  into  a triangular  shaped  iron  shovel 
or  peel,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  which  peel  being 


raised  so  as  to  pour  out  the  load  upon  the  table,  the  strike 
is  brought  into  use  to  spread  it  evenly  over  the  whole  sur- 
face ; the  surplus,  if  any,  falling  into  a vessel  placixl  (or  its 
reception  al  the  foot  of  the  table.  A sheet  of  lead  weighs 
9 cwt.,  so  that  its  length  and  breadth  will  be  jneater  iti 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  its  thickness.  The  thick- 
ness of  sheets  of  lead  is  frequently  reduced  by  means  of 
heavy  rollers  worked  by  steam-power.  Bhoet-lead  of  dif 
ferent  thicknesses  is  described  by  those  who  use  it  as  being 
of  so  many  pounds  weight  to  the  superficial  square  fooL 
The  following  table  shows  the  thickness,  in  decimal  parts  of 
an  inch,  corresponding  to  certain  weights  per  square  foot  — 


Ttiickarw. 

PulUvU  pet 
M).  foot 

Tt>kXaM«. 

Pmotb  pet 
■q.  Ib^ 

•Thickne**. 

Puiuid*  p«i 
■q.  fiwU 

•10  . 

3-899 

•14  . 

8-268 

•18  . 

I0'6ia 

•u  . 

6-4S9 

•15  . 

8-849 

•19  . 

11-207 

•12  . 

r-078 

•16  . 

9-438 

•20  . 

H-797 

•13  . 

7-C68 

•17  . 

10-028 

•21  . 

12  387 

It  will  be  easy  to  compute  from  the  forgoing  figures  the 
weight  per  superficial  square  foot  of  sheets  of  any  other  given 
thickness.  Ino  descriptions  roost  commonly  used  for  roof- 
ing, guttering,  and  the  like  purposes,  are  comprised  within 
the  limits  above  staled. 

I..cad  pipes  arc  sometimes  made,  when  great  exactness  of 
shape  is  not  required,  by  bending  a length  of  sheet  lead  of 
the  necessary  width  over  a mandrel,  and  soldering  (he 
edges  together,  but  the  more  usual  method  of  manufacture 
is  by  casting  and  drawing.  The  costing-box  employed  is  an 
iron  cylinder  made  in  two  parts,  and  put  together  longitu- 
dinally w'lth  flanges;  inside  of  this  cylinder  is  placed  an 
iron  rod  or  core,  which  is  so  fixed  as  to  be  concentric  to  tho 
cylinder,  without  touching  it;  a space  is  thus  left  into 
wliich  the  inulietl  lead  is  poured.  When  this  is  set.  tho 
core  is  removed  and  the  cylinder  opened,  so  as  to  withdraw 
the  pipe,  which  is  much  thicker  than  is  needed,  and  roust 
be  lengthened,  while  its  substance  is  reduced,  by  drawing 
it  through  a surces.sion  of  holes  in  steel  plates,  diminishing 
gradually  in  diameter  similarly  to  the  method  employed  in 
j drawing  iron  ro»ls.  [Iron  MANtTFAcruBB.]  The  macLnery 
! employed  for  this  procei^s  has  at  difierent  limes  been  much 
improved  in  its  construction,  so  that  it  is  now  of  rare  occur- 
reiico  to  meet  with  an  imperfect  pipe. 

Without  entering  into  any  dissenption  of  the  various  ma- 
chines and  utensils  made  with  this  metal,  whose  quali- 
ties or  uses  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  material  cmployeil 
as  upon  their  form  and  construction,  it  may  bo  proper  to 
give  some  explanation  of  tho  mode  of  manufacturing  leaden 
shot  by  pouring  the  melted  mclal  from  a great  height  into 
water.  This  process  was  invented  in  1782  by  a workman 
named  Watts,  residing  at  Bristol,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
cci\ed  the  idea  in  a dream,  and  to  have  proved  its  practica- 
bility by  pouring  some  melted  lead  from  the  tower  of  the 
church  01  St.  Mary  Rodclifie  at  Bristol.  Having  secured 
the  invention  by  a patent,  he  sold  it  to  parties  possessed  of 
adequate  capital,  and  the  patent  having  long  since  expired, 
the  process  is  now  in  common  use.  In  order  to  give  to  the 
lead  the  quality  of  assuming  a more  perfectly  globular  form 
in  cooling,  the  metal  is  previously  alloyed  with  onenic  in  the 
proportion  of  two  lbs,  to  one  hundred-weight,  or  w ilh  a small 
quantity  of  mercury,  which  latter  is  used  in  order  to  obviate 
an  objection  caused  by  the  poisonous  quality  of  arsenic. 
Shot  formed  by  granulation  are  made  in  a high  tower,  in 
the  top  of  which  the  melting-room  is  placed.  Close  to  the 
furnace  is  placed  a large  colander,  or  perforated  plate,  into 
which  a portion  (determined  by  experiment)  of  the  scoria 
produced  in  melting  the  metal  is  placed,  when  the  metal  is 
ladled  into  it.  Being  somewhat  detained  by  the  scoria,  it 
is  partially  cooled  ana  dividc«l  into  separate  portiona,  which 
pass  through  the  colander  in  the  form  of  globulea,  which 
Mlow  in  such  rapid  succes.sion  as  to  hove  the  appearance, 
to  a cursory  obsen  er,  of  a continued  stream.  These  globules 
fall  into  a tub  of  w ater  placed  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  lower. 
The  shot  thus  formed  are  of  various  sizes,  and  a small  pro- 
portion are  imperfect  as  regards  splmricity.  Having  been 
perfectly  dried  by  artificial  heat,  the  shot  arc  sorted  a<  cord- 
mg  to  their  sizes  by  means  of  a scries  of  sieves,  the  meshes 
of  which  have  diffurenl  degrees  of  fineness.  A sieve  having 
the  smallest  meshes  is  first  uscil,  that  the  smallest  sizeti 
shot  may  pass  through  and  be  collected.  What  remain 
are  transferred  to  the  sieve  next  in  fineness,  to  separate  shot 
of  the  second  size,  and  so  on  in  succession.  Tho  process  of 
separating  tho  imperfect  shot  is  very  simple,  aud  is  thus 
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perfonned:— A shallow  wooden  tray  U suspended  by  cords 
fh>TD  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  into  this  a certain  Quan- 
tity of  shot  is  put:  by  raising  one  end  of  the  tray,  ana  giv- 
ing it  a motion  from  side  to  side,  the  shot  will  roll  about, 
such  as  are  perfectly  spherical  finding  their  way  off  the  trav 
into  a reservoir  placea  at  its  lowest  side,  while  those  whicK 
arc  of  imperfect  form  run  against  and  are  detained  by  the 
sldos  of  the  tray,  so  that  they  can  be  collected  in  a separate 
vessel  a(\or  the  perfect  shot  have  all  run  off.  The  shot  thus 
sorted  arc  then  polished  by  putting  about  half  a ton  to- 
gether into  an  iron  barrel  which  that  quantity  will  nearly 
fill.  By  means  of  a rotary  movement  given  to  the  barrel, 
tho  shot  are  made  to  rub  a^inst  each  other,  and  thus  ac- 
quire a black  colour  and  a lustrous  appearance. 

The  quantity  of  lead  produced  in  this  country  is  much 
beyond  what  is  wanted  for  home  use.  and  the  surplus  is 
necessarily  exported.  The  trade  in  this  metal  with  foreign 
countries  and  British  dependencies,  during  each  of  tho  last 
ten  years,  has  been  as  follows:'— 


Foraifo  lead. 

BriUiti  iMd  ud 

shot  ex  ported. 

Imported. 

Tons. 

ExpoHed. 

Todi. 

Weight 

Tuns. 

Vslue. 

1629 

V.479 

1,784 

10,021 

TJ77.983 

1829 

1.508 

1,700 

6.834 

114,555 

1839 

662 

859 

7,442 

106,789 

1831 

1.232 

1,234 

6,777 

96,333 

1832 

1,090 

957 

12,181 

14-t,653 

1833 

“90 

857 

9.015 

120,714 

1834 

969 

665 

8,672 

142,513 

183j 

1.276 

1,268 

11,082 

195.144 

1838 

1,893 

913 

9,769 

224,981 

1837 

1,806 

1,520 

7,863 

155,257 

The  al><^vc  quantities  aro  exclusive  of  litlmrgo,  red  lead, 
white  lead,  and  lead  ore,  which  are  every  year  exported  in 
considerable  quantities.  Tho  export  of  British  lead,  in  all 
its  forms,  during  each  of  the  furi^ing  years,  has  been  as 
follows: — 

Tons.  Tool. 


1826 

13,256 

1833  . 

. 11,145 

1529 

, 8,647 

1834  . 

. 10.411 

1830 

9,309 

1835  . 

, 13,372 

1831 

. 7.932 

1836  . 

. 11,418 

1832 

, 13,898 

1837  . 

9,560 

The  foreign  lead  imported  is  almost  wholly  supplied  by 
Spain,  the  produce  of  exceedingly  rich  mines  situated  at 
Adrn  in  Granada.  Thu  quantity  furnislied  by  these  mines 
has  lluctualcd  greatly;  a circumstance,  in  all  probability, 
owing  to  the  unsettle  state  of  the  country.  Tho  greater  or 
less  produce  of  these  Spanish  minus  has  a great  influence 
upon  the  price  of  lead  in  every  market  of  the  world ; and 
at  times  has  acted  injuriously  upon  the  mine-owners  in  this 
country,  who  have  however,  during  tho  last  few  jears,  been 
realizing  great  profits.  The  market  price  of  lead  in  London, 
during  tnc  spring  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  has-been 

Per  fockUr  ot  iSf  cwt.  Pt-r  fuiUor  ot  cvl. 


1829 

£17 

10 

0 

1634 

£17 

15 

0 

183U 

13 

10 

0 

18.35 

18 

IS 

0 

1831 

14 

15 

0 

1836 

27 

15 

0 

1632 

12 

10 

0 

1837 

23 

5 

0 

1833 

14 

0 

0 

1838 

21 

IS 

0 

The  principal  markets  for  English  lead  are  Russia, 
France,  Holland,  the  British  possessions  in  India,  Brazil, 
and  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

The  produce  of  tho  Spanish  lead^mines,  and  its  distri- 
bution in  each  of  tlie  yean  1836  and  1837,  as  stated  by  a 
very  competent  authority,  was  as  follows: — 


1836. 

Tout. 

1837. 

Toot. 

Estimated  produce  of  the  mines  . 

25,000 

15,000 

Exports  to  France 

16,700 

12,000 

Italy,  tho  Adriatic,  and 

Sicily 

1,700 

2,000 

Belgium  and  Holland  . 

i.eoo 

1,600 

England 

600 

500 

North  of  Europe 
Portugal 

400 

1,000 

400 

Gibraltar  and  Spanish 
ports,  mostly  in  tran- 
sit for  foreign  mar- 

kets 

2,000 

23,000 

3,500 

21,000 

Some  lead-mines  have  been  opened  and  worked  upon  a 
■mall  scale  in  Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 


America.  The  total  produce  of  this  metal  in  the  United 
Slates,  in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1626  to  1835,  thc  .atest 
as  to  which  the  actounts  have  been  made  nublic,  was: — 


Too*. 

Tocu. 

1826 

1,042 

1831 

. 2,879 

1827 

2,720 

1832 

. 1.911 

1828 

5.496 

1833 

. 3.545 

1829 

6,451 

1634 

. 3.558 

1830 

3,719 

1835 

. 1.676 

LEAD,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF.  In  a purely 
metallic  state,  lead  produces  no  action  on  the  human  system, 
exoept  such  us  arises  from  iu  mechanical  properties  ; but  aa 
soon  as  it  has  become  oxidized,  it  can  combine  with  the 
oontenis  of  the  stomach,  and  produce  different  effects,  ao- 
cordiiig  to  tho  nature  of  the  substances  it  meets  with* 
hence  even  a leaden  bullet,  swallowed,  has  given  rise  to  the 
symptoms  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  lead.  * In  « hat- 
ever  form  lead  is  habitually  applied  to  the  body,  it  is  apt  to 
bring  on  the  train  of  peculiar  symptoms:  the  inhalation  of 
its  fumes,  tho  habitual  contact  of  any  of  its  compounds 
with  the  skin,  the  prolonged  use  of  them  internally  as  me- 
dicines, or  externally  as  ointments  and  lotions,  and  the 
accidental  introduction  of  them  fora  length  of  time,  with 
the  food,  may,  sooner  or  later,  equally  induce  colictt  pieto- 
num,  or  painters*  colic.  Of  all  exposures  none  is  more  rapid 
or  certain  than  breathing  the  vapours  or  dust  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  lead.'  (Christisou.)  Thus  tho  workmen  at  Lead 
Hills  in  Lanarkshire  aro  stated  never  to  have  the  lead-coIic 
until  they  work  at  the  smelting  furnaces.  The  action  of  lead 
on  the  human  frame  differs  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of 
preparation  of  lead,  the  quantity  employe^  the  length  of 
time  or  frequency  of  exposure  to  it,  and  the  channel  of  its 
introduction  into  the  bouy.  If  injected  into  a vein,  acetate 
of  load,  even  in  small  dose,  will  produce  almost  immediate 
effects  ; while  if  taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  much  slower, 
and  a considerable  quantity  is  requisite  to  produce  serious  con- 
sequences. In  the  latter  instance  the  effects  are  both  local 
and  remote:  * One  class  of  symptoms  indicates  inflammation 
of  the  alimentary  canal ; another,  spasm  of  its  muscles ; and 
a third,  injury  of  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  apoplexy, 
more  commonly  palsy,  and  that  almost  always  partial  and 
incomplete,  each  of  these  classes  of  symptoms  may  exist 
independently  of  the  other  two  ; but  tho  last  two  are  more 
commonly  combined.’  (Christison  p.  511.)  The 

rapidity  of  action  is  also  determined  by  the  solubility  of  tho 
preparation  or  salt  of  lead ; while  tho  degree  of  effect  is 
also  closely  connected  with  tho  solubility,  the  more  insolu- 
ble salts  being  nearly  powerless — a circumstance  which 
supplies  a convenient  mode  of  disarming  the  others  of  their 
virulence  by  converting  them  from  solulHe  to  insoluble  salts. 
Fatal  cases  from  poisoning  by  large  quantities  of  the  salts  of 
lead  are  noVnumcrous,  as  there  is  in  general  time  to  admi- 
nister antidotes ; but  death  from  the  slow  and  insidious  intro- 
duction of  lead  into  tho  system  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  principal  source  of  these  is  tho  use  of  water  or  other 
fluids  containing  lead  in  solution,  the  intermixture  of  lead, 
as  adulterations  or  accidentally,  with  articles  of  food,  or 
handling  preparations  of  lead  in  the  daily  business  of  arti- 
sans, such  aa  painters,  plumbers,  &c. 

The  danger  of  using  water  from  leaden  pipes  or  dstems 
was  known  even  to  tho  Romans  ; nevertheless  they  are  still 
extensively  used,  and  the  rarity  of  any  fotal  results  shows 
that  the  risk  has  been  much  overrated.  This  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  protecting  power  of  the  insoluble  salts  of 
lead,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  ingredients  of  the  water 
on  the  load,  which  hinders  the  subsequent  supplies  of  water 
from  coming  in  contract  with  the  metal.  Waters  however 
wiiicharo  remarkably  pure,  and  particularly  distilled  waters, 
dissolve  the  lead,  and  becoming  impregnated  with  it,  cause 
serious  accidents.  But  waters  which  abound  with  calcareous 
salts,  or  hard  waters,  speedily  encrust  the  interior  of  the 
cistern,  and  remove  tho  source  of  danger.  The  more  im- 
pure the  water,  the  more  certainly  will  it  form  a protecting 
incrustation ; hence  the  Thames  water  scarcely  ever  pro- 
duces hurtful  effects  from  standing  in  leaden  cisterns  we-  . 
viously  to  being  used.  No  water  should  ever  be  drunk  or  / 
employed  for  culinary  purposes  out  of  new  cisterns;  but 
water  should  be  alloweu  to  stand  in  them  for  some  time 
without  being  renewed,  for  only  after  a crust  has  been 
formed  does  tho  water  liecomesafe;  or  to  expedite  this,  a 
little  phosphate  of  soda  or  iodide  of  potassium  may  bo 
added,  or  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used. 
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The  lid  or  cover  of  ciatems  should  never  be  made  of 
lead,  as  tlio  vapour  which  condenses  on  it  possesses  all  the 
solvent  power  of  distilled  water.  It  is  uUo  imaufe  to  use 
water  which  has  flowed  over  Iwidcn  ro.ifs,  more  particuiarly 
in  towns  as  the  surface  of  the  lead  is  almost  invariably 
coatufi  with  somo  soluble  i^lt. 

It  is  however  an  error  to  attribute  all  the  changes  whirh 
lead  used  for  roofs  or  cisterns  underjfoos  solely  to  the  n»r- 
rosive  powCTof  water.  (See  ease  by  !)r.  Wall,  quoted  in 
Chrislison,  p.  4ft8,  o<Ut.  18.V>.)  The  holes  with  w hich  ibo 
lead  is  ofien  riddled  are  caused  by  the  larva  of  an  insect, 
the  CaVulium  bqjutus,  in  the  stomach  of  which  lead  is  often 
found.  (Kirby  and  Spoiioc’s  Ent')m<>hs'y,  i.,  p.  2.1  j.) 

Perfumed  distilled  waters,  such  as  orange-flower  water, 
ofll‘‘n  coniuin  lead  in  solution,  derivctl  fioiu  the  solder  ce- 
menting the  copper  vcsacls  in  whidr  tlic>e  are  imported, 
whenever  lead  has  been  employed  instead  of  tin  solder. 

No  kind  of  adulteration  or  impregnation  with  lead,  from 
accident  or  ignorance,  is  more  cummoti  than  that  of  wine 
or  cyder.  Even  a stngle  sh  >t  of  lead  left  hy  nrcidenl  in  a 
l>oUlo  artcr  cleaning  has  produced  sc'cre  colic;  and  the 
ni'iru  extensive  use  of  the  salts  of  lead  Xojlnf  wines,  us  it  is 
termed,  that  ii*.  to  remove  their  acid  taste  and  make  them 
sweet,  has  oCi'Osioned  most  serious  rtinsotpiences.  In  the 
cyder-preascs,  and  in  ihe  worms  of  stdU.  lead  was  formerly 
e’rnplo)ed.  but  it  is  now  nearly  hainahcd  from  use.  Lead 
is  sometimes  cuiplnyed  either  ignorantly  or  frauduletiily, 
to  render  tart  and  bad  wines  marketable.  Tiic  lead,  if 
pn*».'-iit,  may  be  dolccled  by  appropriate  tests,  among  others 
by  Ilaftn^iiiann's  itine  made  by  putting  into  a small 
phial  sixteen  grains  of  sulpburet  ot  lime,  prepared  in  the 
dry  way,  and  twenty  grain"!  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  phial 
is  to  be  AIUhI  with  water,  well  corked,  and  occasionally 
shaken  for  the  spare  of  ton  minutes.  When  the  ]xiwder 
has  subsided,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted  off,  and 
preserved  in  a wcU-stopired  bottle.  Tliis liquor,  when  fresh 
prepared,  discovers  lead  by  causing  a dark-coloured  preci- 

f'ltate.  Domestic  atid  British  wines,  the  nature  of  the 
ruit  used  in  preparing  them  unavoidably  causing  them  to 
be  more  acid  man  ibo'C  prepared  from  the  grape,  arc  most 
likely  to  bo  impregnated  with  lead,  particularly  as  in  some 
cookery  hooks  it  is  ignorantly  recommended  to  sweeten 
Atjoihcr  iaiporlanl  source  of  impregnation  of  artielcs  nf 
fi>od  with  Ic.ul  is  connected  with  the  use  of  earthenware 
claxed  with  lead.  Anything  rontaining  ve'.'clahle  acids,  if 
kept  in  such  vessels,  will  act  < n the  lead,  and  may  produce 

fi'.i'ouous  effects.  Even  milk  ranitul  t>e  kept  with  safety  in 
eadon-glaxed  di-hes  Fnr  all  ]Teservt‘"^,  jellies,  Skc.,  Bristol 
ware,  which  is  gla2c<l  with  salt,  should  be  cmplojed.  No- 
thing can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  keen  v inegar  in  leaden 
Ixjtilcs,  or  even  injur.s  glazed  with  lean.  Tlic  use  of  ace- 
tate or  sugar  of  Icaii  to  clarify  syrups  or  honey,  or  to  nnider 
brandy  pale,  is  to  bo  avoided.  Rum,  hollands.  and  geneva 
arc  occasionally  adultcraleil  with  lead,  and  cause  extensive 
evil.  Colouring  choose  with  red-lead  ts  equally  hazardous, 
them. 

In  small  medicinal  doses  acetate  of  load,  which  is  almost 
the  only  salt  administered  internally,  produces  a direct 
action  on  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  combining  with  the 
albumen,  and  forming  compounds  which  are  for  the  most 
part  insoluble  in  water  atm  acids,  bnt  ocrasion.illy  forming 
other  compounds  which  arc  solublu  by  the  ad«rilion  of  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic,  liydrorhloric,  or  lactic  arid.  As 
these  acids  exist  in  variable  onantities  and  uml<?r  different 
circumsianceN  the  degree  and  kind  of  action  will  be  differ- 
ent, at'cording  ns  (he  lead  Is  dissolved  ami  convcye<!  to  distant 
organs,  or  as  it  mniains  nearly  undissolved  amlaccamiuiated 
on  the  mucous  mvmbronc.  In  the  greater  nuniber  of 
rases  it  is  very  slowly  intrmluced  into  the  circulation. 
Even  a considerablo  dose  may  display  merely  local  clTecIs, 
exciting  irritation  and  mflamroation;  though  these  are 
soinetimos  followed  by  colic,  convulsions,  coma,  or  local 
palsy. 

llv  a repetition  of  small  doses  the  secretion  of  most 
mucous  surfai-es  is  diminishcil,  and  conKiipalinu  occurs; 
the  heart  8 action  is  reduced,  and  the  calibre  of  the  arteries 
i(*  b s*cn>'d  and  cxhulnlion  checked  : ifhmniorrhage  should 
exist,  that  gcncrolly  stops.  Ai'ctale  of  lead  thuj«  appe.irs 
to  be  decidc«Uy  sednlive  and  astringent.  It  miinifcsts  its 
seiluiive  elTeci  even  when  applu-d  externally,  and  lesions 
d.Hcharues  from  ulcers,  though  it.'"  application  to  these  is  not 
alw.ijs  afe.  Even  white  lend  (carlxinaic  of  load)  oininicnt 
ajqilicd  to  ulcers  has  proved  |a*ai. 


Acetato  of  lead  should  always  be  dU&olved  in  distilled, 
not  in  common  water.  It  U a most  improper  application  to 
inflamed  cornea  wliencver  that  is  ulceraU**!,  as  it  fonnH  a 
while  compound  wliieli  U apt  to  get  imbedded  £i  iho 
Crimea. 

The  disease*  in  which  it  proves  roost  useful  are  increased 
discharges  either  fiuiu  mucous  surface*  or  in  hmmoribuuea. 
Ill  diarrliwa,  dysentery,  but,  above  all.  in  choleia,  when 
combined  with  opium,  it  Ua  most  elUeacious  remedy  (Dr, 
Grave*,  in  .IM/iru/  Oct.  1-1,  ls37);  in  fevers  al- 

teuderl  willi  diairlnra  it  is  also  useful.  Combined  with 
opium  on  wliielt  boiling  water  has  been  poured,  it  firms  a 
roost  grateful  wa^h  to  erysi|K’btuus  and  other  inflamed  sur- 
faces. In  all  case*  care  must  be  observed  in  its  use.  In 
poisoning  by  acetate  «>(  lead  or  by  litharge,  the  best  antidote* 
are  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salu),  sulphate  of  niagucMa 
(EpMUii  salts),  or  alum,  to  decompose  or  form  an  insoluble 
com{iound,  and  afterwards  tlio  stouach-puiup  may  be  u»ed, 
or  cuieiu-s  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  given.  [Pai.'Vilr*' 
(JOLIC  ] 

LK.\D,  BL.\CK.  [Pi.rMH.AOo.] 

LEAF.  THE.  is  an  expansion  of  the  bark  of  n plant, 
from  whose  axil  a leaf-bud  is  developed.  It  is  usually  thin, 
and  traversed  with  one  or  more  veins,  c»>rapo*e<i  of  woody 
and  vascular  tis-'Ue ; »omeiimcs  it  is  fleshy,  and  occasionally 
cvlindrical,  or  neaiU  so.  It*  veins  furra  a double  stratum, 
of  which  the  upjHT  is  in  coniioclion  with  the  alburnum,  and 
the  lower  with  iho  liber  of  the  branch  on  which  it  grow*. 
When  leaves  have  been  macerated  long  enough,  it  is  eu.sy 
to  tepuratc  llie<-e  two' strata.  The  veins  are  held  together 
by  a green  or  cuhnired  parenchyma,  which  is  onclused  in  an 
epidermis  pierced  by  stmnate*  or  openings,  suiqio^^cil  to  bo 
for  the  purpose  of  rc-spimlion.  A leaf  is  either  united  to 
the  stem  by  means  of  a pi'tiolo  or  stalk,  or  it  is  scssde.  that 
is  to  >-tiy.  seated  on  the  branch  without  an  interniediuie 
stalk;  {hrough  the  petiole  pas«  the  veins  bofoic  they  can 
ex}»aml  into  the  br»ad  or  green  part  furinmg  iho  blaile  of 
the  leaf.  When  the  stem  is  angular,  the  U-af  is  not  con- 
flniHl  to  the  angle*  or  (lie  spare.>»  between  them,  but  grows 
from  citiicr  indifferently,  only  uniformly  in  the  same 
Rpecic*. 

The  petiole  i*  usually  articulati*d  with  the  Rtcra,  rarely 
with  the  blade  of  the  leaf;  the  latter  however  sometime* 
happens,  a*  in  the  orange.  It  usually  loses  itself  in  tho 
I parenchyma  of  the  blade,  but  sometimes  pasMTs  beyond  it, 

I and  in  compound  leave*  uflen  forms  a tendril  or  spine. 

' Sometimes,  as  in  the  oraime  and  in  Nepenthe.*,  nnd  some 
other  plants,  it  a«suniO'<  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  itself. 
Occasionally,  as  in  NeW'  Holland  Acacias,  it  is  the  only 
part  of  the  leaf  that  the  plant  continue*  to  hear  nfler  in- 
fancy. and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  bolanii<>t*,  it  is  what  we 
call  the  leaf  in  the  majority  of  Endogeiis  ; the  latter  how- 
ever is  an  opinion  but  little  held.  It  is  not  uncommon  flir 
the  petiole  to  expand  into  a sheath  (riigimr)  sumiunding 
the  stem,  as  in  grasses  orchidaceous  and  many  other 
plants.  Some  writers  have  believed  ihi.s  to  be  a s|M.H-iBl 
organ,  because  in  certain  instance*  leaves  have  both  a flat 
sheathing  base  and  a tapering  body  bearing  the  blade ; but 
in  such  cases  thote  is  nothing  more  than  a petiole  dilated 
at  thu  base  and  contracted  at  the  apt'X. 

Some  leaves  are  furnishecl  with  uti  appendage,  which  in 
gra^.so*  is  a thin  membranous  body  urisiag  from  tlie  base  of 
the  lamina,  and  in  polms  U a coarse  net,  f rmed.as  is  »atd, 

I of  tissue  belonging  to  the  veins  of  the  leaves. 

Wlieii  letne*  have  but  one  Made,  they  are  simple,  a*  in 
, the  apple ; but  when  there  is  more  than  one  blade,  each 
seated  on  a ramification  of  the  petiole,  a leaf  is  called  com- 
puuiul.  or  ihcsu  and  of  the  cxicinal  foim  of  tho  leaf 
I there  arc  endless  modiflcatiuns.  Between  ‘.mu  and  3UU  arc 
i enumerated  by  Binchoff.  (Lind!ey*s  lutrfxiuction  to  Hofany  ; 
BischofF's  Ilafidburh  Her  Hotanisehen  Terminohgie.) 

I Their  normal  figure  i*  oval,  produced  by  two  arcs  wliich 
I intersect  each  other  at  t*arh  end.  They  arc  cimsequeiitly 
' quite  syminclrital,  tho  one  s dc  being  exactly  like  tho 
j other;  here  and  there  however  instaiirei  to  the  contrary  aie 
I found,  esiKTiully  in  Uhnaiea*  ond  Beguniacem,  where  the 
two  sides  of  the  base,  and  in  Orchidacem  the  two  sides  oi 
the  ajiex.  are  un«|ual ; such  leaves  ate  called  oblique. 

Tlie  substance  of  the  leaf  consist*  of  parenchyma,  coii- 
neeting  the  vein*  of  woody  and  vawular  tissue.  It  JiffWrs 
greatly  in  different  pSanis,  and  appears  to  be  so  anangtfl 
a*  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sjiccie*  in  which  it  Is  found. 
Usually  tho  cells  of  parenchyma  belonging  to  the  upper 
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fur&Ae  are  planted  perpendicularly  upon  the  epidermis, 
wbdu  those  of  the  under  suifaee  are  ]>arallel  with  it;  but 
this  varies  very  much,  and  it  oflcn  happens  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  paienchyma  is  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaf.  All  that  appears  uniform  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
stance is  that  it  contains  grains  of  chloropliyll  in  abun- 
dance, that  it  is  traversed  b)  air  cavities  in  all  directions, 
and  that  the  latter  are  universally  in  communication  with 
the  slomates.  The  usual  cause  of  the  under  side  of  lea\'us 
being  paler  than  the  upper  is  that  the  parenchyma  is  mure 
cavernous  on  that  side  than  the  other. 

In  their  position  leaves  are  usually  either  ultcrimte  or 
opposite,  in  pairs  upon  tho  stem ; in  some  however  there  arc 
more  than  two  leaves  placed  on  the  same  plane,  which  are 
called  vcrticillute.  But  when  leaves  are  fo  closely  arranged 
upon  a stem  that  their  bases  touch,  as  in  pine  colics,  the  I 
pmc  apple,  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus,  and  in  all  leaf-  | 
buds,  it  universally  is  found  that  they  indicate  a s|<iral  | 
direction;  and  obser\*aliun  has  shown  that  in  fact  this  is 
the  real  plan  of  arrangement,  however  much  it  may 
be  obscured  by  one  cause  or  other,  llie  subject  of 
spiral  airangement  in  leaves  lias  been  treated  as  a maihe* 
uiatical  Question  by  Messrs.  Schimper,  Braun,  Bravais,  and 
others.  iiAnk,  Elffmmta,  i.  41H.  ed.  2.) 

Independently  of  their  ordinary  variations  in  form,  leaves 
occasionally  assume  extraordinary  apneamnccs.  Of  this 
nature  arc  those  which,  developing  uniter  water,  (brm  only 
their  vuius,  without  any  connecting  parenchyma,  and  con- 
sist of  delicate  thread-shaiicil  segments.  Another  kind  are 
tho  pitchers  or  hollow  water-vessels  found  u]K>n  such  plants 
as  Nepenthes,  Sarracennia,  DUchidia,  &c„  in  which  some 
part  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  up  bo  as  to  form  a cavity  capable 
of  holding  water.  When  such  bodies  have  a lid.  the  latter 
is  always  the  lamina,  and  the  pitcher  itself  the  modified 
petiole.  In  this  country  we  have  something  of  the  kind  in 
Utricularia,  which  forms  under  water  little  transparent 
bags,  determined  to  be  petioles  by  their  analogy  with  the 
same  parts  in  exotic  species,  in  which  a lamina  aUo  exists. 

Tiio  most  remarkable  modifli'Otions  of  the  leaf  are  how- 
ever those  common  onus  where  it  changes  first  into  a bract, 
then  suc<’e»sivu\y  into  So|>aU,  petals  stamens,  and  carpels. 
That  those  organs  are  really  mere  a)odifii*ation.s  of  leaves  is 
now  so  vrell  known  as  to  require  no  endenee  to  sa]f|)ort  the 
statement.  (Lindle)'s  Jniroduction  io  Botany,  p. 
ed.  '1.) 

By  Linnsus  ceiiain  kinds  of  leaves  W'cro  called  fronds, 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  a composition  of  both 
leaf  and  branch  fUsud  as  it  were  together.  He  applied  tho 
idea  to  palms  and  ferns  chiefly.  No  one  now  entertains 
such  an  idea  of  palms,  whose  folioceous  organs,  although 
of  very  lai^u  size,  sometimes  as  much  as  3U  nr  40  foot  in 
circumforence  in  the  Tali|»ol  Palm  of  Ceylon,  differ  from 
ordinary  loaves  m nothing  else.  Thu  term  U still  applicil 
to  ferns,  but  u}H>n  no  intelligible  ground,  as  in  those  plants 
also  any  cumparati\*c  anatomist  can  deinonstnite  that  tho 
So-calloa  fVonds  arc  entirely  analogous  to  the  leaves  of  other 
plants.  It  is  only  m I.,cmmi,  Marcliantia,  Lichens,  and  such 
plants,  that  a frond,  that  is.  a combination  of  leaf  and  stem 
into  one  body,  is  to  bo  found. 

The  function  of  leaves  is  to  elaborate  the  crude  sap  sent 
into  (hem  by  the  stem,  to  digest  it,  convert  it  into  the  secre- 
tions peculiar  to  each  specius.  and  to  direct  it  aBerw'anU 
into  the  bark.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  these 
important  duties,  they  have  a very  largo  surface  o?qiosed 
immediately  to  light  and  air;  a still  larger  surface  capable 
of  respiration,  if  wc  consider  their  innumerable  air-cnara- 
bem ; and  there  are  passages  through  their  epidermis  to  re- 
gulate their  rospiration  and  pcrspiratiim.  Tho  latter  is 
brought  on  chiefly  by  the  stimulus  of  solar  light ; to  guard  I 
against  tho  excessive  action  of  which  they  are  in  all  ruses  I 
protected  by  a tough  homu^neous  cuticle  lying  on  the  | 
outside  of  the  epidermis,  ana  by  ^>eculiar  arrangements  of 
the  cells  of  the  latter  part,  which  are  thin  and  thin-sided,  or 
thick  and  thick-sided,  in  one  stratum  or  in  many  strata, 
according  to  the  circumiUatires  under  which  a plant  is  In- 
tended naturally  to  grow.  In  submersed  plants  this  pro* 
vision  is  so  slight  that  their  leaves  shrink  iqi  and  wither  as 
soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  air:  in  plants  destined  to 
inhabit  dry.  hot,  sunburnt  situations,  tnc  provision  is  so 
abundant  that  they  will  livo  fur  many  months  without  any 
supply  of  moisture. 

it  ia  in  consequence  of  these  important  offices  which  tho 
leaf  is  intended  to  perform  that  in  all  plants  it  is  so  indU- 


pcnsable  that  they  should  be  protected  from  injury  of  what 
ever  kind. 

I.E.\F-BUD,  is  an  important  organ  of  plants.  It  consists 
of  leaves  in  a rudimentary  stale,  rusutukling  scales,  arranged 
one  over  the  other,  and  usually  in  a spiral  manner,  around 
acellular  conical  centre,  which  has  tho  itowur  of  growing 
upon  the  application  of  certain  stimuli,  namely,  light 
and  moisture  combined  with  a variable  degree  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  regarded  by  p1iysiuh>gi>is  o.a  a miniature  plant, 
partaking  in  some  mea:^urc  of  the  nature  of  the  embryu, 
and  although  in  its  natural  combtiun  only  forming  part  of 
a cumplicated  system  of  organization  in  cunnuction  with 
other  leaf-buds.  )ct  having  an  independent  power  of  growth, 
which  it  is  capable  of  cxercMiig,  if  separated  from  the 
branch  or  system  to  which  it  belongs.  This  fart  is  ubvimis 
in  tho  common  gardening  opcr.itioii  of  prupagatiou,  for  which 
purpose  tho  buds  of  plants  arc  cut  on  and  mado  to  form 
new  individuals,  as  in  the  process  called  budhng,  in  sink- 
ing from  eyetii  e.  1eaf-bud»),  grafting,  layering,  pro^gatiun 
by  cuttings,  and  tho  like.  None  of  thc^c  uperations  ran 
succeed  except  through  the  independent  vitality  of  the  leaf- 
bud.  For  this  reason  a plant  luusi  be  conaidcred  a compound 
being,  nnaloguu.s  to  polypes  and  similar  zoophytes. 

As  the  leaf-bud  is  of  tliis  caseniial  importance  to  a plant, 
nature  takes  the  utmost  care  to  guard  its  delicate  internal 
tissue  from  arcident.<i.  For  which  purpose  tho  external 
scales  arc  filled  and  divided  by  air.  and  conscquenilv  form 
numerous  nou-condnciing  plates;  or  thcjr  are  in  aiidition 
clothed  with  a thick  fur,  with  a soB  rvsm,  or  with  other 
siTnilar  secretions. 

The  leaf  bud  is  always  pioducotl  in  the  axil  of  a leaf,  and 
placed  in  immediate  communication  with  the  cellular  hori- 
zontal system  of  a plant,  of  which  system  it  is  a peculiar 
development;  and  it  i<<  especially  deserving  of  notice,  that 
all  leaves  or  moibficaiions  uf  leaves,  be  their  external  form 
or  colour  what  they  may,  are  capable  of  forming  leaf  buds 
in  their  axils. 

Tlic  manner  ui  which  tho  scales  of  abud  are  packed  varies 
very  much;  if  wc  suppose  tbeiii  to  be  looked  at  when  cut 
. transvcrsly,  the  scciiuiis  will  represent  tho  following  appea*- 
' anecs.  to  which  the  names  added  at  the  foot  of  the  wood 
cut  are  technically  applied. 


1.  A pyUcaiivf.  or  • 

Z Cni»di>|i].c<U 
8 tmLtlrt'e  . . • . 

4.  EquiUni-li-rvto  ... 

I.  uici|iiul 

a ■ 

7.  (H»tolul«,  or  »rini-aiaplual 
a (iyreto.  or  ciictMle  * 

9.  lu^utuli*  .... 
ID  FnniUDt  Urtraiini-ti*!  • 

II.  PI1C..W  . . . . 

la  liivolulM  C*  TMUktkm) 

13.  R<>v>1..t«  .... 

14.  CouTolut*.  or  mperroivto  • 


(OtM  4«  cunmtuiUX 
tK>t.n.!a  *; 

(Vvfiu.um  .MrnUhw). 
(.Ir.*  4pnna»iM). 
lOri'X  |uIihV4*«L 

(nnm-i*  SKKUca). 

> VjuU  gd»raW) 

(Viti«  rmiri*ra). 

(I'rrw 

( Cuiygoiium  IVnlrarU). 
(PniDo*  AnnentsM). 


LEAGUE,  LEUCA.  LEUGA,  LEUVA,  LEWEKE. 
&c.  An  itinerary  mea-^ure.  which  in  tnoilern  English 
always  means  the  twentieth  part  of  a degree  of  latitude,  or 
three  of  what  are  called  geographical  each  of  which 
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II  the  iixtielh  part  of  a degree.  The  variation  of  the  degrees 
of  latitude  is  not  lufiicicnt  to  make  thU  measure  sensibly 
incorrect  for  nautical  purposes;  and  the  league  of  our 
sailors  may  be  described  and  easily  remembered  as  3‘4o6 
statute  rauos  of  1760  yards  each,  'f'he  same  marine  league 
IS  used  by  the  French  and  other  nations : besides  which  the 
French  have  among  their  itinerary  land  measures  two  dis- 
tinct leagues  (or  lieuet,  in  some  of  the  provinces  legufiX  the 
first  of  2000  toises,  or  2’  42  English  statute  miles,  which  is 
the  legal  posting  measure  : the  second  of  25  to  the  degree, 
or  2*  77  English  miles.  These  are  selected  from  among  the 
French  measures  for  their  cclebrily,  and  not  as  being  the 
only  ones:  for  before  the  Revolution  there  was  no  legal 
itinerary  measure,  and  the  length  of  the  league  varied  fitim 
province  to  province.  (Paucton.) 

Hie  leuca  of  the  antient  English  law  writers  is  necessary 
to  bo  determined  before  llie  rights  given  hy  many  charters 
«an  hodoflnod  ; but  unfortunately  the  length  of  this  measure 
is  enveloped  in  utter  confusion.  The  modern  lawyers,  we 
believe,  evade  the  question  by  setting  it  down  as  a mile ; thus 
the  legal  minimum  distance  between  two  markets,  which  was 
certainly  seven  leuca,  is  now  called  seven  miles.  ^Ve  shall, 
in  the  present  article,  collect  a few  teslimonios  on  the  length 
of  the  leuca,  and  must  leave  the  reader  to  form  the  ^t 
opinion  which  be  can  upon  the  varying  presumptions  which 
thM'  afford. 

tiy  citations  in  Ducange,  Paucton,  &e..  it  appears  that 
Hcsychius  distinctly  describes  the  Xiop.*  and  Jerome,  Jor- 
nanaes,  &c.,  the  leuca  (stated  by  Camden  to  be  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Uach,  a stone)  as  a Gaulish  measure;  and  the 
original  Gallic  league  was  set  down  by  the  Romaruasa  mile 
andahalfof theirown  measure, which  wasin  all probabilitya 
rough  estimation,  first  used  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anloninua. 
In  that  work  the  distances  from  place  to  place  in  Gaul  are 
frequently  given  in  leagues  (always  in  whole  numbers), 
which  are  in  every  instance  reduced  to  Roman  miles  at  the 
rate  of  a mile  and  a half  to  each  league.  (See  also  Amm. 
MarcelU  xvin  c.  12.)  Hence,  taking  the  Roman  fool  at  11*62 
English  inches  (which  is  a mean  between  the  most  trust- 
worthy measures)  and  the  pace  of  five  feet  at  58*1  inches, 
the  Roman  mile  of  inoo  paces  is  1614  English  yards,  and 
the  leuca  was  therefore  2421  yards,  subject  to  the  error  of 
the  Roman  estimation;  or  1*376  modem  English  miles, 
with  the  same  reservation. 

This  leuca  in  all  probability  was  brought  by  the  Normans 
into  Englund.  U is  true  that  Qte  Saxon  charters  of  Ingulphus 
describe  distances  in  leucm  ; but  the  genuineness  of  these 
charters  is  now  considered  more  than  questionable,  and 
perhaps  this  very  circumstance  is  a presumption  against 
them.  But  the  leuca  soon  began  to  vary  in  size.  Ducango 
cites  an  old  roetrologist  who  speaks  of  two  luucse,  the  one 
legal,  of  3000  paces,  the  other  common,  varying  much  in 
different  countries.  In  the  confusion  incident  to  our  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  worth  while  to  remember  that  it  was  not  un- 
common, when  a measure  was  found  too  short  for  con- 
venience, to  double  it  without  altering  its  name:  thus 
among  the  list  of  old  coins  (1340)  given  by  John  Dec.  is 
found  the  of  iu-o  pence.  The  registers  of  Battle  Ab- 

bey (Sir  H.  Ellis)  and  the  ‘Monasticon  Anglicanum*  (Du- 
cange)  describe  the  leuca  as  containing  12  quarantensD,  or 
furlongs.  Now  the  furlong  (forty -long)  is  always  40  percbes. 
and  the  perch,  though  varying  much,  yet  was  settled  very 
early  at  16ii  feet.  This  gives  a modem  statute  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  leuca  ; so  that  a certain  set  of  old  autltoritie.s 
countenance  the  notion  that  the  leuca  was  in  their  time 
very  little  more  than  that  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  take  into  account  any  possible  variations  of  the 
foot : since  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  is  too  rough 
even  to  make  the  whole  difference  between  the  Roman  and 
modern  English  foot  of  consequence. 

The  earlier  statutes  do  not  aedne  the  itinerary  measures; 
condning  themselves  entirely  to  those  by  which  land  and 
goods  were  bought  and  sold.  And  the  itinerary  measures 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  increase,  perhaps  fur  the  following 
reason: — The  jiurUdiction  of  towns,  monasteries,  &c.,  was 
usually  defined  as  extending  a leuca  or  a given  number  of 
IcucsD  in  every  direction  from  their  prei-incts.  so  that  it  be- 
came tho  interest  of  these  powerful  bodies  to  make  the 
louca  as  long  as  p^issiblc.  Tiic  old  French  term  ban-licue. 
banni-lcuca,  or  league  of  the  edict  or  regulation,  refers  to 

• *nj<?  T^Jtihui  tn  I1r«y>.-hiiu  U.  A/eyij,  fthfiov  Ti  yoXarrof.  W«Jo 
not  Imkiw  trho  thr  romrtioo  raXaruco»>,  bw  thu  wofd  or  FoXaraif 
w pntMUj  Um  I'gtit  fra4ia|. 


the  space  over  which  jurisdiction  was  granted.  Ingulphua 
perhaps  lets  us  a little  into  the  secret  when,  speaking  of 
nis  own  monastery,  he  says,  * Prudentissiroi  mctatorcs,  con- 
tra malitiam  emulorum  noitroruin  piissim^  providentea, 
potius  plus  quam  minus  ponere  voluerunt.’  Tho  same  I n- 
gulphus  informs  us  that  in  his  lime  tho  usual  league  was  of 
2UtiO  paces,  or  1*833  modern  English  miles,  if  tho  Roman 
pace  tie  meant:  but  he  adds  that  the  English,  adopting  a 
Norman  word  to  their  own  measure,  frequently  spoke  of 
leucm  when  they  meant  miles.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  mile  and  the  leuca  ever  became  interchange- 
able words  in  writings  or  charters,  at  least  in  England : 
in  several  continental  countries  the  term  mile  never  be- 
came vernacular,  and  mtliaie  is  therefore  translated  by 
league. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show,  that  whatever  the 
mile  of  a later  date  may  have  been,  the  leuca  was  generally 
two  miles;  though  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  still  de- 
scribed os  1500  {laces.  The  following  are  extracts  w ith  which 
we  have  been  favoured  from  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  the  registers  of  the  monastery  of  Canterbury  (uf 
the  fourteenth  century)  wo  have  the  following:  * Hensura 
unius  pollicis  incipit  cx  transverse  radicum  unguinumpol- 
licis.  Tree  polliees  unam  italroam  fsciunt:  quatuor  palmi 
faciunt  unum  {lodcra.  Pcs  ot  dimidium  faciunt  cuhitum 
parvum:  Sex  parvi  cubiti  faciunt  cubitum  magnum.  Quiu- 
que  pedes  faciunt  iiassuro  unum.  Centum  viginti  quinque 
passus  fsciunt  stadium  unum.  Ocio  stadia  faciunt  nmim 
miliare.  Duo  miliaria  faciunt  unam  leucam.’  This  gives 
a leuca  of  10,000  feet.  Again,  in  the  same  manuscript:  *Me- 
I morandum  quod  virga  communis  continet  xvi.  pedes  etdi- 
mid.  videlicet  quinuue  ulnoc  ct  dimid.  secundum  standar- 
dum  Regis.  Idem  xl.  virgat.  continent  i.quarantenam.  Item 
vii.  quarantenm  et  dimitl.  iii.  virgat.  et  li.  palm,  continent 
unum  miliar.  Item  duo  miliar,  continent  i.  leucam.’  This 
gives  a leuca  of  the  same  length.  In  a manuscript  supposed 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Edwoj^  IV.  we  find  ' v.  foto  make  a 
pose,  and  ther  go  viii.  forelongs  to  a mile  in  Yngland,  and 
li.  vnglysrh  mvie  make  a ffrenshe  lewcke.’ 

Braclon  (Henry  111.)  aurl  Flcta  (Edward  I.?)  both  assert 
(see  the  citations  in  Cowell,  Comyns's  * Digest,*  &c.)  C leagues 
and  half  a league  and  the  third  part  of  a half  (or 
6{  leagues)  os  being  the  distance  between  two  markets  which 
do  not  injure  each  other : because  20  miles  is  a reasonable 
day’s  journey : now  (both  of  them  say)  if  the  dieia,  or  day’s 
work,  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  is  for  going  to  the 
market,  the  second  fur  business,  and  the  third  for  returning. 
This  appears  to  mean  that  no  market  should  be  established 
within  a third  of  a day’s  journey  of  any  one  who  is  already 
within  a third  of  a day’s  journey  of  the  established  market, 
BO  as  to  give  him  the  option  of  going  to  either:  that  is.  the 
two  markets  must  be  at  least  ] of  20  miles  apart,  which 
being  further  described  as  G]  leagues,  allows  that  the  leuca 
is  two  miles.  This  quotation  is  important,  as  establishing 
the  moaning  which  tne  old  law  writers  attached  to  the  word. 

It  may  then,  we  think,  be  conhdentlv  asserted,  that  the 
league,  w hich  began  as  a mile  and  a naif  (Roman),  soon 
became  lengthened,  until  it  remained  fixed  at  two  of  the 
miles  of  the  day.  It  appears  also  that  this  length  of  two 
miles  was  a settled  league  at  so  early  a period,  that  it  is  iIk: 
measure  of  our  oldest  law  writers,  and  of  must  of  the  oldest 
charters.  It  depends  Ibcrofore  upon  the  milo  of  the  lliir 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ; and  we  roust  refer  to  the 
article  Mile  for  the  discussion  of  its  absolute  length,  lit 
order  that  matters  of  computation  very  nearly  related  may 
not  be  separated,  we  refer  to  that  article  some  independent 
evidence  on  the  length  of  the  league,  which  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mile.  We  shall  finish  this  article  by  stat- 
ing our  conviction  that  the  length  of  the  league  or*  louca 
w as,  in  tho  time  of  the  old  law  writers,  very  near,  one  wav 
or  the  other,  to  two  modern  statute  miles  smd  nine-tenth's 
of  a mile;  tho  old  mile  being  to  the  modern  statute  mile 
in  the  proportion  of  45  to  100. 

LEAGUE.  [Guisk,  Dukes  OP.] 

LEAKE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN,  bom  at  Rotherhithe 
in  1656,  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and  from  1677,  when  ho 
fought  in  Sir  E.  Spragge’s  action  with  Van  Trorop,  to  tho 
etui  of  the  cenlurj-,  served  with  high  credit  in  various  sta- 
tions ; moie  especially  he  duiinguisbed  himself  in  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue.  Being  in  command  on  the  Spanish 
coast  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  he  obtained  much 
honour  by  the  skill  and  gallantry  which  he  displayed  in 
relieving  GxbralUir,  first  iu  October,  1704,  secon^y  in 
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March,  1705.  In  the  same  year  he  bore  an  active  pari  in 
the  reduction  of  IJarcelona,  which  a^ain  he  relieved  in 
April,  1706,when  besieged  by  tliu  Sjianiardsand  French,  and 
in  great  extremity.  In  the  same  year  ho  commanded  the 
fleet  at  the  capturing  of  Alicant,  Carthagena.  and  the 
island  of  Majorca,  and  in  1708  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca. 
After  the  death  of  SirCloudehley  Shovel  in  1707,  Sir  John 
Lcukc  was  made  commanderiu-chief  of  the  fleet,  and  in 
1709  Rear-Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  occasion  tlie 
queen  paid  him  the  high  coinplimcnt  that  *sho  was  put  in 
mind  of  it  by  the  voice  of  the  people.’  In  the  same  year  he 
became  a lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  continued  nigh  in 
odicc  until  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Being  superseded 
on  a pension  on  tho  accession  of  George  I.,  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  died  August  1,  1720, 
leaving  a high  professiunal  reputation  for  skill,  courage, 
prudence,  and  success.  His  private  character  is  repre- 
sented in  a very  amiable  light.  (See  the  *Lifc’  by  his 
grandson  8.  M.  Leake,  1760,  and  a long  article  in  tho 
' Biographical  Dictionary,’  8vo.) 

LKAMINGTON.  [Warwickshire.] 

LEAP  YEAR,  the  name  given  to  every  fourth  year  of 
tlie  Julian  calendar,  in  which  one  additional  day  (a  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  February)  is  reckoned  This  correction  con- 
stitutes the  distinction  of  the  Julian  calendar:  tho  neces- 
sity for  the  Gregorian  correction  arises  from  the  year*  being 
mailc  a very  little  too  long,  one  with  another,  by  making 
them  consist  of  36,^1  days  each,  as  Is  duno  when  a day  is 
added  to  carh  fourth  year.  The  Gregorian  correction  is 
made  by  omitting  three  leap  years  in  four  centuries,  and  it 
is  settled  that  the  common  years,  which  would  otherwise 
be  leap  years,  shall  be  those  whi«'h  terminate  centuries  in 
which  the  first  pair  of  figures  is  not  divisible  by  fonr.  Thus 
the  years  1800  and  1900  are  not  leap  year*,  but  2000  is  leap 
year:  2100,  2200,  2300  are  not  leap  years,  but  2400  is  leap 
year. 

LE.ASE,  Dimisno.  or  (from  the  French  laisser, 

permitifr*).  is  a demise  or  lotting  of  lands  or  tenements, 
right  of  common,  rent,  or  any  hereditament,  unto  anollier 
for  term  of  years  or  life,  for  a rent  reserved.  (Ci)wel’s 
Laio  Dictionary,  art.  ' Lease.’),  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  * reservation  of  a rent’  is  no  necessary  part  of  the 
definition.  The  party  letting  is  called  the  lessor,  and  the 
party  to  whom  the  property  is  let  is  called  the  lessee. 
A lease  has  aUo  been  uefined  to  be  a contract  between 
a lessor  and  a lessee  for  the  possession  and  profits  of  lands 
and  tenements  on  the  one  side,  and  a recompense  by  rent 
or  other  consideration  on  the  other.  (Bac.,  Ab.,  til.  ‘ Lease.’)  ; 
The  lessor  who  thus  grants  a term  of  years  to  a lessee  out 
of  some  larger  estate  has  a reversion  to  which  the  rent  is 
inciflcnt,  and  which  gives  him  a right  to  distrain,  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  thus  created,  provided  a fixed  rent  be 
reserved:  fealty  also  is  due  from  the  lessee  to  the  lessor. 
[Distrbss.] 

The  lessor  contracts  to  give  the  lessee  the  possession  of  the 
lands  and  promises,  and  accordingly  the  lessee  in  posses- 
sion may  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  against  a person 
who  enters  even  the  subsoil  of  his  premises ; as  fur  instance, 
if  such  trespasser  enters  by  means  of  a level  or  passage 
fp>ra  a mine  in  adjacent  premises,  and  takes  coal  from 
under  tho  las.sce’s  land.  2 B.  and 

Ad.,  437.)  The  possession  of  the  lessee  comprise?;  all  that 
the  lessor  is  entitled  to,  which  in  the  coso  of  land  extends 
indefinitely  below  the  surface  [Lvnd]  : this  possession  may 
exist  without  any  property  or  ownenbip,  os  in  the  case  just 
Slated. 

A lease  for  years  does  not  require  a deed  or  livery  of 
seisin,  and  at  tho  common  law  no  writing  was  necessary,  al- 
though the  entry  of  ihe  lessee  was  requisite  to  give  it  com- 
plete effect ; hut  now,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II., 
c.  lii.,  8.  1 ),  all  leases,  estates,  interests  of  freehold  or  terms 
of  years,  created  by  livery  and  seisin  only,  or  by  parol,  and 
not  put  in  writing  and  signed  by  tho  parties  so  making  or 
creating  the  same,  or  their  agents  therounto  lawfully  au- 
tburiMU  by  writing,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  leases 
cr  estates  at  will  only,  except  leases  not  excee«ling  the  terra 
of  three  years  from  the  making  thereof,  upon  which  tho 
rent  reserved  to  the  landlord  during  such  term  shall  amount 
to  two-thirds  at  the  least  of  the  full  improved  value  of  the 
the  thing  demised.  If  the  tenement  is  incorporeal  or  a 
reversion  or  remainder,  a deed  is  necessary,  and  other  leases 
are  commonly  made  by  deed,  as  covenants  ran  be  made  hy 
deed  only.  (See  Sird  v.  Higginson,  2 A.  and  £•>  and  tho 
P.  C.»  No.  835. 


cases  there  cited.)  In  leases  for  life  livery  of  seisin  or  somo 
substitute  fur  it  is  neccsi^ary. 

When  there  U a parol  agreement  for  a lease,  which  would 
be  void  by  the  statute,  but  the  tenant  has  entereil  in  conse- 
quence of  such  agreement,  and  done  other  acts  in  part  per- 
formance of  it,  courts  of  equity  will  decree  that  tho  landlord 
shall  execute  a lease  acauuing  to  tho  terms  of  such  agree- 
ment, if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  evidence. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  whatever  wonis  are  sufficient 
to  explain  the  intention  of  the  parties,  'that  the  one  shall 
divest  himself  of  the  possession,  und  the  other  come  into  it 
for  such  a determinate  time,  such  words,  whether  they  are 
in  the  form  of  a licence,  covenant,  or  agreement,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient,  and  will,  in  construction  of  law, 
amount  to  a lease  for  years,  as  effectually  as  if  the  most 
proper  and  pertinent  words  had  been  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose : and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  most  proper  and  au- 
thentic form  of  words  whereby  to  describe  and  pass  a 
present  lease  for  years  are  made  use  of,  yet  if  upon  tho 
whole  deed  there  appears  no  such  intent,  but  that  they  are 
only  preparatory  ana  relative  to  a future  lease  to  be  made, 
the  law  will  rather  do  violenro  to  tho  words  than  break 
through  the  intent  of  tho  parties;  for  a lease  fur  years 
being  no  other  than  a contract  for  the  possession  and  profits 
of  land  on  the  one  side,  and  a rccompensu  of  rent  or 
other  income  on  the  other,  if  the  words  made  use  of  are 
huffifient  to  prove  such  a contract,  in  what  form  soever  they 
arc  introfluced,  or  however  variously  applicahle,  the  law 
calls  in  the  intent  of  the  Mrtics,  and  models  and  governs 
Iho  words  accordingly.*  (Bac..  Ab.,  tit.  ‘ Lease,’  K.)  How- 
ever, the  word*  * grant,’  ' demise,’  and  ‘to  farm  Id’  (which 
arc  commonlv  all  used  together),  are  tho  most  proper 
opcniiivo  words  to  constitute  a lease  for  years. 

Fur  the  reasons  stated  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  it  is 
frequently  found  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  informal 
written  instrument  shall  have  the  operation  of  a lease,  or 
shall  be  considered  only  as  an  agreement  for  a future  lease. 
Much  of  the  litigation  on  the  subject  of  leases  has  arisen 
out  of  this  difficulty.  ‘‘When  a person  agrees  to  lei  pre- 
ml.«es  for  a term,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  intended  assigiieo 
to  be  let  'ato  possession  on  executing  an  agreement  for  a 
lca.se.  either  as  a leraj>orary  arrangcraenl  until  a lease  ran 
bo  cxecutdl,  or  with  a view  of  avoiding  the  expense*  of  a 
lease  altogether.  But  such  a course  is  strongly  to  be  de- 
precated, on  account  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  ascertained  time  and  execution  of 
such  agreements,  and  the  unsatisfactory  stale  in  which  it 
palaces  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  respective  parties. 
The  tenant  lias  no  security  for  bis  possession,  since  he  is 
liable  to  eviction  in  an  action  at  law  {Hamcrtm  w Stead, 

3 Born.  & Cress..  470) ; in»r  has  the  owner  any  summary 
means  of  enforcing  payment  of  his  rent;  for  it  is  settled 
that,  under  such  an  agreement,  no  dLstress  can  be  levied, 
the  lanfllord's  only  remedy  for  las  rent  being  an  action  for 
use  and  occupation  Kllrsnn  v.  Jackson,  2 Taunt.,  148; 
Dunk  V.  Hunter,  5 Bam.  & Aid.,  .322;  and  see  3 Barn.  & 

4 Cress.,  400):  unless  indeed  rent  has  actually  been  paid 
under  the  agreement ; in  which  cose,  a*  the  payment  of  rent 
creates  an  actual  tenancy  from  year  to  year  between  tlie 
parlies,  the  landlord  may  distrain.  (4  Bytoewood's  Convey- 
annn[r^  by  Jarman,  331.) 

The  editor  then  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  two 
classes  of  cases,  namely,  those  in  which  instruments  of  the 
nature  of  agreements  ftir  lease.*  have  been  held  to  amount 
to  actual  leases,  ami  those  in  which  they  have  liecn  decided 
to  be  agreements  only.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
state  briefly  tho  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
from  this  exominaiion. 

* A comparison,’  ho  says,  *of  these  two  classes  of  cases 
will  serve  to  show  the  impoasihility  of  reconciling  all  the 
decisions  upon  the  subject  The  sound  and  sensible  rule 
seems  to  be,  that  where  tho  paper  is  executory  in  its  terms, 
and  contains  no  words  of  present  demise,  partiimlarly 
where  an  intention  to  execute  a lease  is  e.xprcased,  it  is  to  Le 
construed  as  an  agreement  only;  and  to  this  rule  the  later 
judges  have  certainly  inclined.  Much  of  tho  discrepancy  in 
the  determinations  is  produced  by  the  ca^  of  Poole  r. 
Bentley  and  Doe  v.  Groves,  in  whicli,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Lord  KUenboroogh  ami  the  rest  of  tho  Ckiurt  of 
King’s  Bench  held  that  an  instrument  by  which  one  parly 
agreed  to  let,  and  the  other  to  take,  premises  on  certain 

• m-iidi-i  oUter  dilTrrpnrr*  the  two  in  icsard  to  erix-nw.  IhcM  la  . 

diffmiM  h«tw««a  th«  MAnii  duties  cluu|»kble  on  leuoi  uxl 
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Urms,  and  Kraut  and  accept  a lease,  operated  as  an  actual 
lease,  with  an  agreement  to  execute  a future  lease,  by  way  ■>( 
further  a^urance.  The  firqfe$ted  principle  indeed  of  those 
c,t»e-s  is  not  at  variance  with  the  general  current  of  autho- 
rities: for  his  lordship  assumed  that  the  instruments  con* 
laine<l  words  of  present  demise;  and  if  such  had  been  the 
fai^t,  the  case  of  Barry  v.  Nugent  would  clearly  have  au- 
thorised his  lordships  conclusion.  But  the  assumption 
seems  to  be  wholly  unfounded ; no  operative  words  of  demise 
can  be  collected  from  the  instrument ; therefore  the  cases 
may  be  considered  as  overruled  by  the  later  determinations, 
which  seem  to  support  tho  doctrine,  as  ably  laid  down  by 
Sir  James  Mansfield  in  Motgan  v.  Bitsell,  except  perhuj^ 
BO  far  as  the  learned  chief-justice  asserted  that  words  of 
present  demise  might  bo  controlled  by  an  agrocmciu  to 
grant  a future  lease;  fur  it  is  ditficult  to  carr}'  the  rule  to 
this  extent  consistently  with  the  principle  in  the  aulhovitics, 
particularly  with  the  case  of  Barry  v.  Ni^ent'  (4  iJytho- 
wood,  by  Jarman.  341.) 

The  following  is  part  of  tho  doctrine  of  Sir  James  Mans- 
field above  referred  .o ‘ It  would  be  a very  wise  rule,  that 
whenever  one  person  is  about  to  grant  and  another  to  (ako 
a lease,  until  the  lease  was  actually  executed,  no  intercut 
at  law  should  pass.  As  to  the  question,  What  are  usual 
covenants?  it  is  an  endless  source  of  litigation.  I have 
known  parties  long  hung  up  at  an  inquiry  before  a master 
of  chancery — Whatare  the  usual  covenants?  and  it  is  the  ex- 
treme of  folly  cither  to  give  or  to  lake  possession  under  such 
an  agreement  till  a lease  is  executed : but  the  convenience  ' 
of  parties  sometimes  requires  it.’  (Morgan  d.  Dowding  v. 
Bittell,  3 Taunt.,  65.) 

Every  lease  must  contain  a sufficient  de^ee  of  certainty 
as  to  its  beginning,  continuance,  anti  ending.  But  it  may 
be  made  to  determine,  before  the  time  fixed,  by  a proviso  or 
condition.  In  most  modem  leases  there  is  a proviso,  that 
if  the  rent  is  not  paid  within  a certain  time,  and  no  sufficient 
distress  is  found  on  the  premises,  tho  lessor  may  re-enter. 
Where  the  lease  is  made  to  begin  from  an  impossible  date, 
as  the  Stub  of  February,  it  will  take  effect  from  its  delivery. 

A lease  for  years  may  bo  made  to  commence  at  a 
future  time.  If  the  lease  is  made  at  common  law,  of  lands 
in  possession,  the  lessor’s  interest  is  not  completed  till  he 
takes  possession,  fur  without  having  taken  possession  he 
cannot  avail  himself  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a les- 
see. But  before  he  takes  itosses.4ion  he  has  an  interest, 
technically  called  an  intereue  termni,  which  he  may  re- 
lease, assign,  or  1>cqueath ; but  this  interest  is  not  capable 
of  enlargement  by  release.  If  it  is  a lease  of  the  reversion, 
and  tho  lca.so  is  made  by  deed,  such  lease  gives  a vested 
mtcrusi  and  passes  a portion  of  that  reversion  to  the  lessee, 
who  thus  stands  in  the  relationof  landlord  toa  prior  lessee ; 
but  a reversionary  lease,  or  a grant  of  a lease,  to  commence 
on  a future  day,  or  on  some  given  event,  is  only  an  interesse 
tomiini. 

When  a lease  is  made  by  deed,  there  are  curtain  cove- 
nants implied  between  the  parties  in  tho  words  Usually  em- 
ployed. Thus  tho  words  ‘grant  or  deraisu’  imply  a cove- 
nant by  the  lessor  that  bo  has  a right  to  create  the  term,  and 
that  the  lessee  shall  have  quiet  onjoyment  of  the  property 
demised.  And  the  words  ‘yielding  and  paying,'  in  the 
usual  reservation  of  rent,  imply  a covenant  on  the  part  of, 
the  leasee  that  bo  will  pay  tW  rent  in  tlie  manner  men-  i 
tiuned  in  the  reservation.  But  tho  implied  covenants  are 
restrained  by  the  expressed  covenants,  of  which  many  are 
commonly  inserted  in  formal  leases,  and  which  vary  in 
their  character  according  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  and 
the  naturu  of  tliu  property  demised. 

The  doctrine  of  Estoppels  applies  to  leases  fur  years.  If 
a person  execute  a lease  of  lands  for  any  term  by  indenturr, 
in  which  he  has  no  estate  whatever,  the  want  of  which 
estate  does  not  appear  upon  the  instrument,  the  lease  a ill 
operate  upon  any  interest  which  he  may  afterwards  acquire 
in  tho  same  lamu  during  the  continuance  of  the  term.  To 
produce  this  effect  an  indenture  is  necessary,  that  tho  deed, 
being  the  act  of  both  parties,  may  render  the  estopi>cls  re- 
ciprocal. (Burton  On  Beal  Property,  850 ; see  note  (^), 
Bullen  V.  Mills,  4 Nev.  & Man.,  'i9.) 

Tho  assurance  by  which  the  whole  term  created  by  a 
leai«e  ia  transferred  to  another  is  called  an  assignment,  and 
by  this  transfer  the  assignee  becomes  liable,  until  he  assigns 
to  some  other  person,  to  all  those  covenants  in  the  lease 
which  are  said  to  run  with  the  land,  that  is  to  say,  those 
covenants  which  are  not  personal  and  extrinsic  to  tM  lease. 


But  where  the  property  is  transferred  for  a part  of  the  ori- 
ginal term  only,  the  transfer  is  called  an  Under-lease,  ana 
the  undcr-Iessco  is  not  liable  to  tho  original  lessor.  [Ajsiom- 
msnt;  Assignee.] 

It  U not  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  assignee  liable 
to  tho  covenants,  that  be  should  have  taken  possession  of 
the  lands  or  premises  assigned:  it  is  enough,  for  ^is  pur- 
pose, that  he  has  arx^uired  all  tho  interest  in  the  term  of 
years.  It  is  now  also  settled  that  a mortgagee  who  lakes 
a legal  assignment  of  a term  is  bound  by  the  covenants  even 
if  he  has  never  taken  possession  of  the  land  or  premises,  gc 
received  rent ; and  the  rule  has  been  extended  so  far  as  to 
make  an  equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  the  title-deeds 
also  liable  in  equitv  to  tho  covenants.  (Williams  v.  Boson- 
quety  1 Brod.  8c  &ing.,  238;  7 Sim.,  149.)  The  practical 
inference  to  be  deduced  from  these  rules  is,  that  a man  should 
not  take  an  equitable  mortgage  of  a term  of  years  by  de- 
posit of  title  deeds,  nor  an  assignment  of  the  whole  terra, 
if  ho  wishes  to  avoid  the  liability  to  the  covenants  ; but  he 
should  take  an  under-lease. 

A condition  may  be  annexed  to  a term  of  years  in  its 
creation  in  two  ways:  either  to  operate  only  if  enforced  by 
the  entry  of  the  lessor  or  his  representatives;  or  to  make 
the  lease  determine  at  once  on  performanco  or  breach  of 
the  eondiiion  itself,  without  any  additional  ceremony. 

* Conditions  annexeil  to  a chattel  are  more  favoured  by  the 
law  than  those  which  tend  to  defeat  a fieeluild  estate.  A 

g articular  alienation  may  be  prohibited  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

>ut  then  tho  original  limitation  must  not  be  to  the  lessee 
and  his  assigns,  for  this  would  be  a contradiction.  By  the 
common  law.  covenants  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee 
relating  to  the  land  would  in  general  run  with  it  on  both 
sides;  but  the  benefit  of  a condition  was  entirely  lost  by 
alienation  of  the  reversion.  This  inconvenience  was  reme- 
dic<l  by  stat.  32  Henry  Vlll.,  c.  34,  which  attaches  both  tho 
benefit  and  the  obligation  of  conditions  as  well  as  covenants 
to  the  reversion  in  the  hands  of  a grantee  or  assignee.  But 
still  the  benefit  of  a condition  or  covenant  which  is  already 
broken,  and  requires  to  be  enforced  by  entry  or  action,  can- 
not be  assigned ; nor  can  that  of  a forfeiture  actually  com- 
mitted by  the  illegal  alienation  of  the  lessee.*  (Burton’s 
Lwr  qf  rteal  I^ov^ty,  851-857.) 

LEASE  and  KELEASE.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  re- 
leases an  account  must  be  deferred  to  the  article  Release. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  testate  that  the 
release  here  spoken  of  is  the  relinquishment  of  some  right 
or  benefit  to  a person  who  has  already  some  interest  in  a 
tenement,  and  such  interest  as  qualifies  him  for  receiving  or 
availing  himself  of  the  right  or  benefit  so  relinquished. 
(Burton’s  Law  of  Real  Pro^ty,  45.)  Before  the  pas.sing 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses  'it  appears  that  a lease  fur  two  or 
three  years  was  sometimes  mode,  and  p^ected  by  entry  of 
the  lessee,  fur  the  single  purpose  of  his  afterwards  receiving 
a release  of  the  reversion.  Thus  arose  a sort  of  cuia|K)und 
conveyance,  called  a lease  and  release,  which,  if  the  granlot 
were  seised  in  fee  simple,  had  the  same  effect  as  a feoffment.' 
(Ibid..  62.) 

When  it  had  been  determined  that  the  Statute  of  Uses 
operated  so  as  to  give  an  estate  in  land  without  entry,  a 
lease  for  a year  by  bargain  and  sale  was  muilc  by  the  ven- 
dor to  the  purchaser.  A use  was  thus  raised  to  the  bar- 
gainee. without  any  enrolment,  wiiich  in  the  cose  of  free- 
hold interests  was  required  by  the  .ntai  ule  of  enrolments ; an«l 
tho  use  thus  raised  or  created  for  the  bargainee  was  con 
Verted,  by  tho  Statute  of  Uses,  into  a le^l  estate.  Thus 
the  bargainee  became  immediately  capable  of  accepting  a 
release  of  the  freehold  and  reversion : and  a release  was 
accordingly  made  to  him,  dated  the  day  next  after  the  day 
of  the  dale  of  the  bargain  and  sale.  The  release  made  to 
a purchaser  whu  has  on  estate  by  virtue  of  the  bargain  and 
s;ile  may  either  be  a release  at  common  law  as  referred  to 
in  the  passage  just  Quoted,  or  it  may  be  a release  under  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  which  is  now  always  meant  when  wc 
speak  of  tlie  conveyance  culled  a lease  and  release. 

This  conveyance  is  said  to  have  been  first  contrived  by 
Sergeant  Moore,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Norns,  m ordur  that 
some  of  his  kindred  should  not  know,  by  any  search  uf 
public  records,  what  settlement  ho  should  make  of  his 
estate.  The  validity  of  it  was  formerly  doubted.  But  it 
was  resolved  (18  Jac.  I.)  by  the  chief  justices  Montague 
and  Howard,  and  cliief-boron  Tanfield,  that  upon  a deed 
of  bargain  and  sale  for  years  of  land,  though  the  bargainee 
never  entered,  if  aAerwards  the  bargainor  makes  a grant  of 
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the  rei'ersioD,  reciting  the  lease,  to  divers  uses,  it  was  a 
good  conveyance  of  the  reversion.  {Lutwieh  v.  Mittoriy  Cro. 
JS'.  604.)  And  in  a subsequent  case,  where  there  was  a 
bargain  and  sale  for  vears,  fMlowed  by  a release,  judgment 
was  given, — * that  the  lease  being  within  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  there  was  no  need  of  an  actual  entry  to  make  the 
lessee  callable  of  the  release  ; for,  by  virtue  of  the  statute, 
he  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  in  actual  possession.’  {Barker  v. 
Keate,  2 Mod.,  249.) 

Lease  and  releose  is  now  the  most  common  assurance  for 
the  transfer  of  behold  estates. 

* In  a lease  and  release,  the  lease  is  moat  pioperly  made 
by  the  words  “ba^iin  and  sell*'  only,  that  alljpossibilitv  of 
question  as  to  the  mode  of  its  operation  may  be  excluded: 
but  the  release  has  commonly  a multitude  of  words,  such  as 
“grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  release,  and  confirm;"  the  varia* 
tion  of  which  according  to  circumstances  is  for  the  most 
part  more  a matter  of  taste  than  of  importance : and  where 
the  consideration  is  not  pecuniary,  the  idle  words  " bargain 
and  sell"  are  countenanced  by  the  insertion  of  a nominal 
consideration,  as  often  shillings,  acknowledged  to  be  paid.' 
(Burton  On  Real  Property,  641,  642.) 

When  the  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  became  a 
common  assurance,  only  a nominal  consideration  was  men* 
tioned  in  the  bargain  and  sale ; and  it  was  held  that  even 
a reservation  of  a peppcr-corn  rent  was  a sufficient  con- 
sideration to  raise  a use  by  a bargain  and  sale  on  which  to 
found  a release. 

* The  recital  of  a lease  for  a year,  in  a deed  of  release,  is 
good  evidonoe  of  such  lease  against  the  releasor  and  all 
claiming  under  him  (but  not  'against  strangers),  without 
proving  that  there  was  such  a dc^  and  that  it  was  lost  or 
destroyed.  Not  only  estates  in  possession,  but  estates  in  re- 
rounder  and  reversion  may  bo  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release.  Estates  in  remainder  and  reversion  expectant  on 
estates  for  lives  mav  be  convoyed  by  lease  and  release  ; but 
in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  releasee 
is  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  premises ; the  proper  ex- 
pression being,  that  tliey  aro  actually  vested  in  him  by  virtue 
of  the  baigain  and  sale,  and  the  operation  of  the  Statute 
of  Uses.  Incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  advowsons, 
tithes,  rents,  &c^  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  for 
they  are  expressly  named  in  the  Statute  of  Uses,  or  com- 
prised under  the  general  word  hereditaments.*  (4  Cm. 
Dig.,  114,  115.) 

Lease  and  Release  is  one  of  those  which  are  technically 
called  the  innocent  conveyances,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  arc  termed  tortious.  Thus, 

' A conveyance  by  lease  and  release  does  not  divest  any 
estate,  or  create  a discontinuance  or  forfeiture.  Thus  Little* 
ton  says. — "By  force  of  a release  nothing  shall  pass  but  the 
right  which  he  may  lawfully  and  rightfully  release,  without 
hurt  or  damage  to  other  persons,  who  shall  have  right 
therein,  after  his  decease."  And  in  asubsequent  section  ho 
says,— “ If  tenant- in*tail  lets  the  land  to  another  for  term  of 
years,  by  force  whereof  the  lessee  bath  possession,  and  the 
tcQant-in*tail  release  all  his  right  in  the  same  land,  to  hold 
to  the  lessee  and  bis  heirs  for  ever,  this  is  no  discontinu- 
ance: but  after  the  doceaso  of  the  tcnant-in-tail,  bis  issue 
may  enter;  for  by  such  release  nothing  passed  but  for  time 
of  the  life  of  the  tenant-in-taih"  Tins  conveyance  will  not, 
for  the  some  reason,  destroy  a contingent  remainder:  there- 
fore if  a person  is  tenant  for  life,  with  a contingent  remain- 
der depending  on  bis  estate,  and  he  conveys  in  fee  by  lease 
and  release,  ^ contingent  remainder  will  not  be  destroyed.’ 
(4  Cm.  Zh'g.,  1 16.) 

The  various  modes  in  which  property  in  land  can  be 
Kittled  by  means  of  lease  and  release  belong  more  particu- 
larly to  the  subjects  of  Pow'BRS  and  Uses. 

LEAST  S9UARES.  METHOD  OF.  This  is  a methed, 
which,  since  its  first  introduction,  has  been  shown  to  bo  the 
method  of  finding  the  most  probable  truth,  when  a number 
uf  discordant  observations  have  been  made  upon  a pheno- 
menon. The  earliest  attempt  at  anything  of  the  sort  was 
made  by  Cotes,  in  a tract  entitled  ‘fesiimatio  Errorura  in 
toixta  roalhesi,*  in  which  he  very  distinctly  recommends  a 
process  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  method  of  least 
squares.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cotes  proposes  his  theorem 
Hot  merely  as  a mode  of  finding  a convenient  mean  (as  was 
done  by  Lcnndrc  and  Gauss),  but  as  giving  positively  the 
most  probable  result.  He  even  introduces  tno  hypothesis 
of  observations  having  different  weights  (though  not  with 
perfect  correctness),  and  comes  as  near  as  possible  to  the 


assertion  afterwards  proved  by  Laplace.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  quote  the  passage,  as  follows  : — * Mihi  >ix  quidquam 
ulterius  desiderari  videatur  postquam  ostensum  fuerit  qui 
ratione  Probabilitas  maxima  in  his  rebus  habeh  possit, 
ubi  diversoi  observationes,  in  eundem  flnem  institutro, 
paullulum  diverwts  ab  invicem  conclusionos  exhibeut.  Id 
autem  fiet  ad  modura  sequentis  oxenipli.  Sit  p,  locus  ob- 
ject! alicujuB  ex  obsenvUione  primfi  definitus,  g,  r,  s,  ejut 
dem  objecli  loca  ox  observationibus  subsequentibus;  sInt 
insuper  P.  Q,  R,  8,  pondera  reciproci  proportionalia  spatiis 
evagationum,  per  quai  so  diffundere  possint  Errores  ox 
observationibus  singulis  prodcuntes,  quioquc  dantur  ex 
datis  errorum  limitibus;  et  ad  puncta  p,  g,  r,  s,  intclligan- 
tur  pondera  P,  Q,  R,  S,  et  inveniatur  comm  gravilatia  cen- 
trum Z:  dico  punctum  Z fore  locum  objeeti  maximi  proba- 
bilem  qui  pro  vero  ejus  loco  tutissimd  babori  potest.* 

Legendre,  in  his  work  on  comets  (1806),  first  distinctly 
proposed  the  application  of  the  method  to  any  case,  and 
Gauss  afterwarmi  stated  that  he  had  been  in  tnc  habit  of 
using  it  since  1796.  Finally,  Laplace,  in  his  'Theory  of 
Pro^bilities’ (1814),  ami  we  bebeve  in  a previous  paper 
published  in  the 'Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,* 
showed  that  this  method  was  in  all  cases  the  one  which 
the  principles  of  that  theory  pointed  out  os  giving  the  result, 
which,  from  the  observations,  has  the  greatest  weight  of 
probability  in  its  fiivour.  The  details  and  demonstration  of 
this  method  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Laplace  cited,  in 
the  Berlin 'Astronomisches  Jahrbucb,*  for  1834  and  the 
two  following  years,  and  in  the  treatise  on  Probabilities  in 
the ' Encyclopsdia  Metropolitana.* 

The  most  simple  case  of  this  method  has  been  in  use  as 
long  as  accurate  observations  have  been  made,  under  the 
name  of  taking  an  average  or  a mean.  If  three  observations 
give  93,  94,  and  98,  then  the  mean  of  the  three  is  96,  and 
if  this  ha  assumed  as  true,  it  is  also  assumed  that  the  errors 
of  the  observations  were  2,  1,  and  3.  The  sum  of  the  squares 
of  these  is  4 -p  1 -p  9,  or  14.  and  this  is  the  least  possible 
sum  which  can  be  thus  obtained.  If  for  example,  wo  as- 
sume anything  but  96.  say  96' I,  the  assumed  errors  are  then 
2‘1,  ri  and  2'9,  the  squares  of  which  aro  4*41,  1'2I,  and 
8'41,  the  sum  of  which  is  14  03,  more  than  14. 

But  the  more  extended  cases  of  the  method  of  least  squares 
are  those  in  which  the  result  is  not  simply  observed,  but 
is  to  be  determined  by  operations  upon  the  results  of  oWr- 
vation.  In  all  cases  the  rule  is  the  same;  namely,  that 
result  has  the  greatest  probability  in  its  favour,  the  assump- 
tion of  which  makes  tne  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors 
the  least  pos.sibIe,  provided  that  all  the  observations  are 
equally  worthy  of  confidence.  Without  entering  into  Air- 
tber  explanation,  we  shall  give  the  results  of  one  case. 

Suppose  that  A aud  a are  to  be  determined  by  observa- 
tion, the  required  result  being  A-^a  or  the  solution  of  the 
equation  a £ « A.  Suppose  also,  which  is  essential  to  the 
simple  form  of  the  method  which  we  now  give,  that  alt  the 
observations,  both  of  A and  a,  are  made  under  equally 
favourable  circumstances.  Say  that  four  observations  are 
made  of  each  ; those  fur  a being  p,  q,  r,  and  « .*  those  for  A 
being  P.  Q.  R,  and  S.  If  then  all  the  observations  were 
perfectly  correct,  each  of  the  equations  yi  ar  = P,  = Q, 
rj?  = R,  fXB  S,  would  be  identical  with  ax  = A.  Sup- 
posing however  that  tho  obsiervalions  are  discordant,  take 
what  value  of  x wc  may,  tho  several  quantities /ix  — P, 
gx^  Q,  rx  — R,sx  — S.  will  not  be  (as  they  should  be) 
each  equal  to  nothing.  Whatever  their  value  may  be,  tho 
whole  of  each  valuo  will  be  error:  and  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  errors,  or 

(p  X - P)*  -P  (9  X - Q)*  -p  (rx  - R)>  -p  (s  X - S)> 
must  be  made  the  least  possible.  The  v^ue  of  x wbieli 
satisfies  this  condition  is 

Pp  + Qg  + Rr+St 
p*  + 9*  + r-  -p  .» 
which  is  the  most  probable  value. 

The  method  of  least  squares  is  now  universally  used  in 
astronomy,  whicli  is  perhaps  tho  only  science  in  which  so 
delicate  a test  is  absolutely  necos.'Uiry- 

LEATHER  (curr,  French ; leder,  German  ; Dutch; 
Iteder,  Danish ; lader,  Swedish ; cuojo,  Italian ; cuetv, 
Spanish;  AwAo,  Russian).  This  substance,  which  is  uni- 
versally employed  throughout  the  civilized  world,  is  pre- 
I»ared  from  tho  skins  of  animals,  or  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  correct  to  say,  consists  of  that  subslam-e  after  it  has 
been  chemically  changed  by  the  process  of  tanning.  This 
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ehango  is  effected  by  moons  of  a substance  residing  in 
several  vegetable  matters,  to  which  the  name  of  tantiin  has 
been  givoti.  When  this  tannin,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  i 
is  applied  to  the  hides  of  animals  from  which  the  hair,  cpi- ; 
dermis,  and  any  fleshv  or  fatty  parts  adhering  to  them  arc ' 
removed,  and  which  hides  then  consist  whoUy  of  gelatin,  \ 
also  soluble  in  water,  these  two  soluble  sub:4ancos  so  unite 
chemically  as  to  form  the  wholly  insoluble  substance  called  i 
leather.  [Tanmno.1  | 

The  leather  manuiaclure  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
this  kingdom,  giving  employment  in  all  its  various  branches 
to  a very  great  number  of  persons.  It  has  been  computed 
that  taking  into  the  account  tanners,  curriers,  and  dressers, 
shoemakers,  glove-makers,  hamets-makerK,  sadlers,  and 
other  branches  of  the  leather  manufacture,  there  cannot  bo 
fewer  than  250,000  persons  supported  by  this  branch  of  in* 
dustry.  We  have  not  at  present  any  means  for  ascertaining 
the  ouautity  of  leather  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
yearly  average  production  in  the  three  years  ending  with 
1B22  was  4h,2  t<t,02S  p<junds;  the  average  production  in  the 
next  throe  years  was  03,051,006  pounds,  lx.-ing  an  increase 
of  30  ])cr  cent.  This  increase  is  m great  part  attributable 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  3J.  to  per  pound, 
w hich  took  place  in  1322.  In  1330  the  duty  was  wholly 
repealed,  and  we  have  thenceforward  no  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  producecl  vearl^r'.  It  is  reasonal)ie  to 
suppose  that  the  repeal  of  the  outv,  joined  to  tho  increase 
of  the  population,  has  since  caused  at  least  as  great  an  in- 
crease in  this  branch  of  manufacture  as  followed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  in  1822.  In  this  case  tho  annual  proiluc- 
tion  at  this  time  will  l>e  62,000,000  pounds,  and  tho  value, 
taking  one  quality  with  another,  at  tho  moderate  price  of 
la.  4(1.  per  pound,  will  amount  to  5,466,000/.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  value  of  the  leather  forms  only  one-third 
of  the  cast  of  the  articles  made  with  that  material,  at  w hich 
calculation  the  ultimate  value  of  tho  manufacture  in  this 
country  must  be  16,400,000/.  Some  pers<jn8  have  calcu- 
lated that  the  value  of  the  leather — the  raw  material — forms 
only  one-fourth  part  of  the  aggregoto  value  of  leather  gocnls, 
and  tho  mauuiacturo  must,  according  to  their  calculation, 
exceed  21  millions  per  anmim.  Nor  will  this  amount  ap- 
pear excessive  if  we  consider  that  there  is  only  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  people,  however  poor  they  may  be,  who  do 
not  wear  leather  shoes  or  boots;  that  the  use  of  leather 
gloves  M general  among  all  but  the  labouring  class;  and 
mat  tlie  harness  of  horses  used  for  pleasure,  a.s  well  as  those 
used  for  agricultural  and  other  business  operations,  is  made 
with  this  material,  besides  an  endless  variety  of  things  in 
dailv  use,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  ot  ery  one's  mind. 

I^Tearly  the  whole  of  the  leather  made  in  this  kingdom, 
and  of  the  articles  made  with  it,  is  used  at  home.  The 
quantity  and  declared  value  of  leather,  wrought  and  un- 
wroughl,  and  tho  declared  value  of  sadlery  and  harness 
cxportc<l  (almost  wholly  to  our  colonics  and  dependencies), 
in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1828  to  1837,  were  us  follows: — 


Lraihi-TWToneht  aod  iLiwrrtichl. 

R.nUery 
utd  HanM-n. 

Number  of  Pound*. 

DcrlAred  V«lae, 

Drclaired  Value, 

1623 

1,321,542 

273,976 

89.600 

1829 

1,338,987 

266,380 

83,303 

1630 

1,495,003 

257,130 

78,321 

1631 

1,314,931 

246.410 

61.312 

1832 

1,407,729 

244,393 

52,583 

18.33 

1,652,579 

279,524 

60,013 

1H34 

1,617,421 

24.S.302 

63.095 

1H35 

2,104.313 

285.934 

74,462 

IS3G 

2.042,471 

322,546 

94,059 

1637 

1,647,000 

255.818 

87,938 

Tho  duly  on  leather,  which  was  necessarily  charged  upon 
the  weight  prrxluml,  wa.s  impolitic,  because  of  the  regula- 
tions enforced  by  tho  revenue-officers  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud,  but  which  also  prevented  tlio  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  manufacture;  and  it  was  al*o  unequal  in  its 
pBTssure,  falling  most  heavily  upon  those  who  were  least 
able  to  bear  it.  The  shoes  of  the  labouring  man  were  ne- 
cessarily made  thicker  and  heavier,  and  therefore  paid  a 
greater  amount  of  duty  than  shociwom  by  the  easy  classes, 
on  which  ground  alone  it  was  important  to  repeal  it,  but 
there  is  every  rca.son  for  believing  that  the  improvement  in 
tho  quality  of  leather  hroughlaboul  since  that  repeal  is  of  far 
gn'atcr  benefit  toall  classes  tlian  tlio  simple  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  revenue  derived  from  this  manufacture  in  the  ten  i 
years  vrecediiig  the  repeal  of  the  duty  was—  I 


18-20  . • 

£608,158 

1825  . 

£443,000 

1821  . 

600,282 

1 8-26  . 

378,975 

1822  . 

546.503* 

1827  . 

393,516 

1823  . 

393,657 

18-28  . 

414,863 

1824  . 
LEAVEN. 
LEBADAIA, 
LEBANON. 

434,481 

[Bread] 

LIVADIA. 

[Syria.] 

1829  . 
[B(E0T1A.] 

396,207 

LE  BL.\NC.  [Blanc.  Lk.] 

LEBRUN  (or  LE  BRUN),  CHARLES,  an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1619.  llisfulber 
was  an  indifferent  sculptor.  The  son,  manifesting  an  early 
talent  for  drawing,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Simon 
VoueL  He  however  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Uome, 
where  he  spent  six  years,  during  which  time  he  diligently 
applied  hiuiself,  under  the  guidance  of  Poussin,  to  acauiro 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  of  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  other  great  masters.  Lebrun  had  a very 
comprehensive  genius,  inmroved  by  profound  stud)  of  history 
and  of  the  manners  of  different  nations.  Few  painters  were 
better  orquaiiited  with  the  human  mind  and  the  inffucnco 
of  the  passions  on  the  countenance,  as  is  shown  in  his 
' Traiti  sur  la  Physionomie,’  and  ‘ Sur  le  Cnract6ro  des 
Passions.’  In  invention  he  has  had  few  superiors.  With 
a lively  imagination  he  combined  great  facility  of  execution 
and  sound  judgment,  and  aimetl  at  the  greatest  correctness, ' 
especially  in  the  costume  and  details.  Ills  colouring, 
particularly  in  the  llcsh,  is  indifrcreiil,  retaining  too  much  of 
thesi'huol  ufVouet;  his  light  and  shade  are  often  not  happily 
distributed,  and  hU  foregrounds  are  generally  deficient  in 
force,  llis  great  merit  obtained  him  the  favor  of  Iv>uisXI  V., 
who  appoin'u^  him  his  principal  painter,  president  of  the 
newly-creeled  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculnlurc,  and  «U- 
rector  of  the  Gobelin  roanufactorv-,  conferrea  on  him  tho 
order  of  St.  Mirlwel,  and  frequently  visited  his  studio  while 
he  was  engaged  on  tho  battle.s  of  Alexander,  the  best- 
known  ami  most  admired  of  oil  his  works,  even  the  en- 
gravings from  which  give  a high  idea  of  his  great  abilities, 
and  of  the  elevated  stylo  of  his  composition  and  design. 
Lebrun  died  at  Paris  in  1600,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy-one. 

LE(*CE.  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Otranto,  which  is  often  styleil  also  * pro- 
vincia  di  Lecce,’  because  Lecce  is  the  residence  of  the  Intcn- 
dentoof  the  province  and  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Lecce  is  a 
bishop’s  see.  ami  one  of  the  best  built  and  liveliest  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  with  wide  streets,  a handsome  market-place, 
several  fine  churches  a royal  college,  and  15,000  inha- 
bitants. Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  agricul- 
tural proilucis  of  the  country,  the  principal  of  which  arc  oil, 
tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  atid  gum.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  lace. 

Tlic  people  of  Lecce  have  a reputation  for  shrewdness 
and  talent,  and  many  of  the  natives  have  distinguished 
themsclve-s  in  tho  learned  professions.  Lcccc  is  situated 
about  200  miles  cast  of  Naples,  and  nine  miles  from  the 
Adriatic  coast,  in  a plain  on  tne  north-cast  side  of  the  range 
of  hills  which  cross  the  Messapian  peninsula  in  its  entire 
length.  A good  road,  25  miles  long,  leads  from  Lecce 
across  the  peninsula  to  Gallipoli  on  the  southern  coast,  and 
another  road,  lately  finished,  leads  to  Taranto,  from  which 
I.CCCO  lies  45  miles  east.  It  is  about  20  miles  south-east  of 
Brindisi,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  north-west  of 
Otranto. 

LEC1X)URE.  [Gkrs.] 

LECYTHIUA'CE.'E,  an  important  but  small  natural 
order  of  plants  with  singular  fruits,  and  very  large  fleshy 
lliiwers,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  South  America.  They  are 
rcgnrrtwl  by  l>e  (^ndollc  as  a section  of  Myrtacem,  from 
which  they  differ  in  their  leaves  being  alternate,  and  not 
dottevl,  the  stamens  monadclphous,  and  extended  on  one 
side,  in  an  unusual  manner,  into  a broad  lobe,  wliich  covers 
over  the  centre  of  the  flower  like  a hood. 

Among  tho  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  deservo  particular  notice. 

J.  Lerythie  ()Uaria,s,  tree  inhabiting  tho  forests  of  Cu- 
mana  and  Bmail.  with  a hard  woody  fruit  as  largo  as  a 
child’s  head,  and  opening  by  a lid  like  that  of  a jar  or  uro. 

It  contains  numerous  large  seeds. 

2.  Lecythit  Zafrucajo,  a large  Guiana  tree,  with  alternala 
oval  leaves  twelve  inches  long,  and  racemes  of  largo  fleshy 
red  and  white  flowers.  The  fruit  Ls  hard,  woody,  urn- 
shaped,  and  about  four  inches  broad  by  six  inches  high;  rt 
• Dwy  reduced  from  3d.  lo  l*d.  p-r  lb.  (ma  5th  ot  July  in  ihli  y«et> 
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eontaini  numerous‘‘seedB  as  largo  as  almonds*  and  quite  as 
ogT^able  when  fresh.  They  arc  sometimes  seen  in  the 
fruilerurs*  shops  in  London*  whore  they  ore  called  Saffucaya 
nuig. 

3.  5erMo//<»/iaextt&a,  already  described.  [Bkrthollbtia.] 

4.  Couroupita  guianensis,  or  Cannon-ball  tree.  This 
plant  takes  its  name  from  its  largo  heavy  woody  fruit, 
which,  according  to  Aublet,  is  about  the  size  of  u 36-pound 
shot,  and  although  urn-shapod  like  the  others*  does  not  open 
by  its  lid,  but  is  broken  by  its  fall,  or  lies  on  the  ground 
till  it  rots,  before  the  seeds  can  extricate  themwlvo*.  Tlte 
flowers  are  \ery  largo  and  handsome,  deep  rose  colour  and 
white ; tho  tree  is  of  great  siie,  with  a trunk  often  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter 


LEDBUHY.  [HRRKPDRnsniRR.] 

. LEDOUX.  CLAUDE  NICOLAS,  bom  at  Dormans, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mamo,  in  1736,  quiltod  the 
College  of  Beauvais  at  tho  ^e  of  fifteen,  and  went  to  Bans, 
'^here  he  at  first  gained  uU  livelihood  by  engraving ; but 


an  irresistible  inclination  led  him  to  the  study  of  architeo- 
ture,  with  tho  principles  of  which  ho  made  himself  ac- 
quainted in  Blunders  • Cours.’  His  prepossessing  person 
and  engaging  address  availed  him  for  some  time  mor«  than 
his  talents,  or  rather  procured  for  him  opportunities  of 
displaying  the  latter ; and  ho  knew  so  well  how  to  turn 
them  to  atpunt,  that  Madame  Dubarry  appointed  him  her 
architect  in  1771.  It  was  for  her  that  he  erected  the 
elegant  pavilion  Dc  Louveciennes.  and  theChdteaude  St. 
Vrm,  near  Arpajon,  His  high  favour  in  that  quarter  not 
only  establNhed  his  celebrity  with  the  public,  but  imme- 
diately procured  fur  him  numerous  commissions,  both  in 
the  capital  and  the  provinces.  In  the  former  he  built  an 
hotel  for  Count  d’HalleviUe:  in  the  rue  Michel  le  Comte, 
that  of  tho  Prince  de  Montmorency  ; and,  besides  several 
others,  the  HOtcl  Thelusson,  rciuurknble  for  the  vast  bndge- 
liko  gateway  towards  ibe  street.  In  the  latter  he  built  the 
Chitenu  do  Benonville,  near  Caen.  But  it  vtm  the  * Bar- 
riered’ of  Paris  that  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  fancy;  and  considering  the  period  of 
their  erection,  they  certainly  display  considerable  onginahly, 
yet  very  much  that  is  questionable;  and  have  for  the  most 
]>art  the  appearance  of  ^ing  merely  first  ideas  and  sketclies, 
carried  at  once  into  execution  witfioul  having  been  revised 
and  mature<i.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  large  folio 
vnlutnc  he  published,  consisting  of  a treatise  on  architecture, 
illustrated  by  designs,  whidi.  though  they  display  much 
originality,  are  not  a little  chimerical  and  extravagant.  He 
died  of  a paralytic  attack,  November  tt^th,  lsu6.  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

LEDV.ARU.  JOHN,  a remarkahlo  person  in  the  history 
of  geographical  discovery,  was  born  at  Groton  in  Connec- 
ticut. and  educated  at  Dartmouth  College.  New  Hampshire. 
Having  lovt  his  fatlicr,  and  being  apparently  friendless,  he 
had  not  the  means,  if  he  had  the  wish,  to  follow  up  his 
studies.  Some  years  he  spent  among  the  Indians,  a good 
school  of  nreparal ion  for  his  future  toils.  Ho  worked  his 
passage  rrom  New  York  to  London  in  1771  as  a common 
soilor;  and  in  1776  sailed  with  Capt.  Cook,  on  his  third 
voyage,  in  quality  of  corporal  of  marines.  While  thus 
ciiMged  he  conceived  the  bold  sclicino  of  traversing  the 
unknown  regions  of  Ainerira,  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Nootka  Sound  to  the  en-stern  coast ; and  so  earnest  was 
he.  that  being  frustrated  in  his  design  of  reaching  the 
western  shore  of  America  by  sea,  he  set  out  froia  England 
towards  tho  end  of  17h6.  with  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
hoping  to  roach  Kamtchatka,  and  thence  eficct  a passage 
to  America.  According  to  Tucker’s  ‘ Life  of  Jefierson,' 
this  scheme  was  suggesterl  to  I.,cdyard  by  Mr.  JofTorsoo, 
then  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  who  assisted  him 
with  money.  Hu  IraverwHl  Denmark  and  Sweden,  passed 
round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  cross  it  on  the  ice,  and  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg in  March.  1787,  without  money,  shoes,  or  stockings, 
having  gone  (his  immense  distance  on  foot  in  an  Arctic 
winter.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  obtained  notice,  money  to  tho 
amount  of  twenty  guineas,  and  permission  to  accomjiany  a 
convoy  of  stores  to  Yakutsk  in  Siberia.  But  for  some  un- 
explained reason  he  was  arrested  there  in  January,  1788. 
by  the  onler  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  while  waiting  for 
the  spring,  and  convoyeti  to  tho  frontier  of  Poland,  with  a 
hint  that  he  would  be  hanged  if  he  re-entered  Kusaia.  Ho 
found  his  way  bock  to  England,  after  suflfenng  great  hard- 
ship. Still  his  adventurous  spirit  was  unbroken ; an^ 
almost  without  rosiing,  he  eagerV  closed  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Association  for  promoting  tho  discovery  of  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa,  to  undertake  a journey  into  that  region. 
There  is  a characteristic  story,  that  on  being  asked  how  soon 
lie  could  be  ready  to  sot  out,  he  replied,  ‘To-morrow  morning.' 
He  leA  London.  June  30,  1788 ; and  travelling  by  Marseille 
and  Alexandria,  rcacheil  Cairo,  Ang.  19.  The  ardent,  per- 
severing, intelligent  spirit  of  inquiry  shown  in  bis  first  and 
only  despatches  raised  high  expectation  of  tho  value  of  his 
labours;  but  these  were  cut  short  by  lus  premature  death, 
in  that  city,  of  a bilious  disorder.  His  route  was  to  have 
been  from  Sennnar  westward,  in  tho  supposeo  direction  of 
the  Niger,  so  that  he  would  have  crosseil  that  great  conti- 
nent in  its  widest  part,  travertine  Bornou  and  the  region 
lately  explored  by  Denham  and  Clapperton.  at  right  angles 
to  their  track  from  the  Mediterranean.  From  his  scanty 
education  and  mode  of  travolling,  Ledyard  probably  would 
have  contributed  little  to  scientific  knowledge;  but  bis 
vigour  and  endurance,  mental  and  bodily,  bikI  inrlilfexcnce 
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to  pain,  hardship,  and  fatigue,  fitted  him  admirably  for  a 
geographical  pioneer;  and  bis  death,  the  first  of  many  lives 
sacrificed  to  African  discovery,  excited  a strong  feeling  of 
regret.  * I have  known.'  he  said,  shortly  before  leaving 
England  for  (he  last  time,  * hunger  and  nakedness  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering.  I have  known  what 
it  is  to  have  food  given  as  charity  to  a madman ; and  1 have 
at  limes  been  obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries 
of  tliat  character,  to  avoid  a heavier  calamity.  My  distresses 
have  been  greater  than  I have  ever  owned,  or  ever  will  own, 
to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to  bear,  but  they  never 
yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.’ 

LEE.  N.\THANIEL,  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17lh  century.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  afterwords  went  to  Trinity  Ckillcge,  Cambridge.  A 
passion  for  the  theatre  led  him  to  appear  os  an  actor  on  the 
London  stage,  but  he  met  with  tio  success.  He  wrote  how- 
ever thirteen  tragedies,  of  which  two,  ‘ Alexander  the  Great,’ 
and  'Theodosius,'  remained  favourites  for  a long  time, 
though  the  first  alone  is  now  romemhered.  A derangement 
of  muid  led  to  Lee's  temporaiy  confinement  in  Bedlam,  and 
though  he  was  released,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  liberty. 
He  £cd  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  having,  as  Cibber  sup- 
|H)6es,  boon  killed  in  a night  ramble. 

Lee  has  been  treated  with  too  much  lonieney  by  contem- 

forary  critics,  who  have  admitted  the  bombast  that  pervades 
is  works,  but  ascribe  it  to  a wild  and  powerful  imagination. 
Now  it  seems  that  these  critics  have  mistaken  his  inflated 
words  and  thoughts  for  the  fruits  of  imagination,  when 
they  are  merely  common-places  dressed  up  in  extravagant 
language.  Shelley  may  be  called  a |H>et  of  wild  imagina- 
tion. because  be  is  carried  on  by  an  irresistible  impulM  to 
creation  of  images,  so  rapid,  that  the  theme  of  the  poem  is 
often  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  a pool  of  regulated  imagina- 
tion is  one  who.  also  with  a creative  power,  has  his  creations 
at  his  own  command,  and  uses  them  to  illustrate  his  main 
subject.  But  extreme  exaggeration  may  arise  without  much 
imagination  ; it  requires  no  more  imagination  to  describe  a 
pillar  aouo  than  two  feet  abnvo  its  proper  height,  or  a mul- 
tiplication table  would  bo  the  imagination's  highest  creation. 
On  looking  over  'Alexander  the  Great.'  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  this  sort  of  arithmetical  exaggeration  that  is  so 
freely  u.sed  ; thus,  a character  in  sorrow  will  command  ‘ all 
the  world  ’ to  weep,  aiid  so  on.  I'hc  author  has  thus  brought 
together  a numl^r  of  imposuble  characters,  uttering  no 
single  word  of  true  feeling,  nor  a piuase  in  good  taste;  and 
a discriminating  reader  will  not  only  feel  no  interest,  but 
find  it  ditllcuU  to  repress  a smile  at  the  woes  of  tlie  gaudy 
heroes  and  heroines.  Much  less  would  have  been  ascribed 
by  the  critics  to  the  strength  of  imagination,  bad  the  con- 
nection between  the  words  'imannation'  and  'image'  been 
kept  in  mind ; a connection  whicli,  in  the  German  language, 
is  preserved  l^tweon  *bild’  and  'einbildungskrait.’ 
Leeches  (Zoology),  Hirudinldm,  a family  ofannulose 
animals,  or  red-bloodra  worms  of  Cuvier,  which  forms  the 
fourth  order  of  the  Annelida  in  the  work  of  MM.  Andouin 
and  Milne  Edwards,  the  most  recent  publication  on  the 
classification  of  these  animals.  This  order,  called  Annelida 
euctoria  [Annbl(da],  it  characterized  by  the  body  of  the 
animals  Iwing  destitute  of  bristles  for  locomotion,  completely 
api>dous,  without  soft  appendages,  and  furnished  with  a pre- 
hensile cavity  in  the  form  of  a sucker  at  each  extremity. 
The  hood  it  not  distinct,  but  generally  provided  with  eyes 
and  jaws.  Cuvier,  in  the  ‘Kdgne  Animal,’  places  the 
leeches  in  the  third  order  of  the  Annelida,  the  ' Abranches,' 
and  in  the  second  family,  the  * Abranchet  eant  aoiee.'  The 
classification  of  MM.  Andouin  and  Milne  Edwards  does 
nut  difl'er  materially  fri>m  that  of  Cuvier,  or  from  that  in 
the  ' Systdme  dcs  Anndlides,'  by  Savigny,  published  in  the 
great  work  on  Egypt 

The  family  of  the  Hirudinidn  comprehends  not  only  the 
leeches  properly  so  called,  which  live  by  sucking  the  blo^ 
of  various  animals  but  also  includes  many  other  wonns 
which  derive  their  nourishment  in  a totally  different  way, 
and  present  corresi>on<ling  differences  in  organization.  The 
affinities  between  the  hirudines  and  some  of  the  setiferous 
annelidans,  as  \*arious  species  uf  nereis,  lutnbricus  pla- 
naria,  &c.,  arc  so  close  that  they  hardly  admit  of  being 
arranged  iu  separate  orders,  and  others  of  the  Iccch  tril^ 
may  c\-en  be  confounded  with  some  species  of  lornaxs  or 
epizoa. 

Tho  antients  appear  to  have  only  known  the  roost  com- 
mon species  of  leech  ‘ Aristotle  makes  no  mention  of  them. 


and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  mediane  m 
the  time  of  Hippocrates.  Pliny  describes  them  very  dearly 
under  the  name  of  Hirudines  and  Sanguisugsa,  and  distin- 
guishes two  species.  The  sea-leceh  is  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Bclon,  Rondelet,  and  by  all  tho  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory since  the  revival  of  letters.  Moro  recently  Linnnus 
increased  our  knowledp  of  the  number  of  species,  of  which 
he  describes  eight  in  the  12th  edition  of  the  'Systema  Na* 
turs.'  Muller  oAerwards  discovered  five  or  six  others,  so 
that  Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  the  * Syslema  Naturae’  enu- 
merated fourteen  species.  Since  then,  Shaw,  Leach,  Du- 
trochet,  Savigny,  Milne  Edwards,  &c.,  have  found  many 
more,  and  tho  introduction  of  new  zoological  methods  has 
caused  a necessity  for  arranging  these  various  species  in 
different  genera,  of  which  we  shall  enumerate  tboM  which 
are  best  known. 

The  true  leeches  are  all  destitute  of  branchua  or  spe- 
cial organs  of  respiration,  and  this  function  baa  been  sup- 
posed to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  skin  generally,  but 
Dr.  M.  Edwards  has  recently  stated  (as  was  before  observed 
by  Cuvier)  thst  ' there  exists  in  those  amiolula  a series  of 
small  membranous  sacs,  each  of  which  communicates  ex- 
ternally bv  a minute  orifice  situated  on  tho  vcntnl  aspect 
of  the  body:  these  sacs  derive  from  the  numerous  vessels 
which  ramify  upon  their  parietes  a considerable  quantity  of 
blood ; water  penetrates  into  these  organs,  and  seems  to 
subserve  a true  respiratory  purpose.’  But  though  the  spe- 
cies of  tho  family  Hirudinids  are  not  provided  with  distinct 
branchis,  these  organs  arc  found  m a genus  which  is  gene- 
rally associated  with  tho  true  leeches,  and  which  we  will 
place  first  in  the  following  list  of  gei>era: — 

1.  Branchcllion  {Savigny),  Branchiobdella  {de BlainvilU), 
Polydora  (OAe/i).  Those  names  have  boen  given  to  a worm 
closely  resembling  a leech  in  external  structure  (it  being 
furnished  with  two  suckors),  which  is  found  parasitic  on  the 
Torpedo  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas.  The  Hirudo 
branchiata  (Menxiet),  a species  observed  on  thejtortuiso  which 
is  found  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  has  oUo  been  placed  in  this 
genus  though  Cuvier  says  that  it  ought  not  to  be  associated 
with  it. 

HinidinidsB  proper. 

Section  I. — Anterior  sucker  separated  from  tho  body  by 
a distinct  strangulation  or  neck. 

2.  Albione(Sar-).  Ponlobdella(LearA  and  jSidm.),  charac- 
terized by  the  body  being  bristled  over  with  tubercles:  spe- 
cies all  marine  ; seven  have  been  enumerated  ; two  of  them 
are  very  common  in  our  seas :—  I.  Albiono  verrucosa,  Hirudo 
inuricata  {Linnceu»)\  2.  Pontobdella  spinulota  {Leach)\ 
both  of  these  worms  attach  themselves  to  fish,  porticularlv 
skates ; and  the  latter  species  is  commonly  known  to  fisher- 
men bv  the  name  of  the  skate-sucker. 

3.  Hemocharis  (<Sar.),  Icblhyobdella  {Blain.).  In  this 
genus  there  are  eight  eyes,  the  body  is  narrow,  and  the 
jaws  scarcely  visible.  The  only  known  species  is  the  Ilie- 
mocharis  piacium,  Hirudo  piscium  (Lin.),  which  lives  in 
fresh  waters,  where  it  attaches  itself  to  fish,  particularly 
Cjmrini. 

Section  11. — Anterior  sucker  very  slightly  separated  from 
tho  body. 

4.  Geobdella  (Blain,),  Trochetia  (Dulrochet),  is  distin- 
guished by  having  an  enlargement  round  the  orifices  uf  the 
genital  oi^ns.  \Ve  only  know  ono  small  species  of  this 
genus,  the  Geobdella  troebetii.  which  inhabits  our  waters, 
and  which  frequently  comes  on  land  to  pursue  the  lumbrici 
or  earth-worms. 

5.  Pseudobdella  (Blain.)  has  the  mouth  merely  provided 
with  folds  of  skin,  and  is  destitute  of  teeth.  Only  one 
species  is  well  known,  the  Pseudobdella  nigra,  Hirudo 
nigra  (Lin.),  the  common  black  leech. 

6.  Hemopis  (Sav.),  Hypobdclla(B/ain.),  has  the  mouth 
furnished  with  a few  obtuse  teeth.  Three  species  are  enu- 
merated ; the  best  known  is  tho  Htemopis  sanguisorha 
(Sav.),  llinido  sanguistiga  (Li/*.),  the  common  horsc-leoch, 
which  is  much  larger  than  tho  medtcinul  leech,  and  wholly 
of  a greenish-black  colour.  The  horse-leech  has  boon  re- 
ported to  inflict  dangerous  wounds  by  some  ohseners, 
while  others  say  that  it  never  attacks  vertebrate  animals, 
M.  De  Blainrillo  thinks  that  this  discrepancy  has  arisen 
from  this  species  having  been  confoundwl  with  ibo  fore 
going,  the  black  leech,  which  cannot  penetrate  the  skin  of 
vertebrate  animals  for  want  of  ^eth.  Both  these  loeches 
greedily  attack  the  common  earth-worm. 

7.  Sanguisuga  Jatrobdella  (Blain.).  The  anterior 
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lucker  ba»  its  upper  lip  divided  into  several  segments.  Its 
aperture  is  transverse,  and  it  contains  throe  jaws,  each  of 
which  Is  armed  on  its  edge  with  two  ranges  of  verv'  fine 
teeth,  which  enable  these  leeches  to  penetrate  through  the 
skin  without  making  any  dangerous  wound.  This  genus 
contains  the  true  me^inal  leeches,  eight  species  of  which 
have  been  enumerated : the  most  common  is  the  Sangui- 
suga  medicinalis,  Hirudo  medicinalis  (Lin.),  which  is  a 
native  of  all  our  stagnant  fresh  walera. 

8.  Bdella  (&m.)  1m  eight  eyes  and  is  destitute  of  teeth: 
one  spocies  is  found  in  the  Nile — the  Bdella  nilotica. 

9.  Nophelis  (Scm.),  Erpobdella  (Blain.),  has  eight  eyes, 
and  the  mouth  is  furnished  internally  with  only  threo  folds 
of  skin.  Several  species  of  this  genus  are  enumerated ; tlie 
most  common  is  the  Nephelis  tessilata  (Sou.).  Hirudo  vul* 
mis  (Zin.).  This  species  has  often  been  confounded  with 
Uie  m^icinal  and  otlim-  leeohes;  it  is  commonly  found  in 
fresh  waters,  and,  like  all  the  other  species  of  this  genus, 
never  leaves  the  water,  and  is  injured  by  the  contact  of  the 
air ; so  that  if  taken  out  of  the  water  it  quickly  dies. 

Section  III.— Anterior  sucker  wanting. 

10.  Clepsina  (Son.),  Gloasopora  (Johruon),  Glossobdella 
(Biatn.).  This  genus  has  a widened  body  and  only  a pos- 
tenor  sucker ; the  mouth  is  in  the  form  of  a proboscis. 
Cuvier  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  species  of  this  genus 
should  be  arranged  with  the  leech  family ; they  consist  of 
little  worms  which  never  leave  the  water,  and  live  fixed  to 
the  stem  of  aquatic  plants,  from  which  they  perhaps  derive 
their  nourishment : they  never  swim,  but  crawl  along. 

Besides  the  genera  wliich  we  have  enumerated,  several 
parasitic  worms,  which  live  always  fixed  to  the  same  part  of 
some  animal,  have  been  enumerated  among  the  Hirudinidm, 
and  have  been  arranged  by  Blainville  in  the  genus  Epib- 
della.  He  also  places  several  other  spocies.  which  are 
without  distinct  articulations,  in  the  genus  Malsoobdolls. 
There  still  remain  several  doubtful  species  of  leecli,  and 
some  have  been  confounded  with  true  Planarim,  which 
differ  ftom  leeches  in  having  no  sucker  at  either  end. 

LEECHES,  MEDICAL  USE  OF.  Of  the  species  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article  it  is  intended  to  treat  here 
only  of  those  of  the  genus  Sanguisuga  (Savigny),  as  they 
only  con  be  employed  for  medical  purposes.  The  same 
reason  induces  us  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  species 
S.  officinalis  (Savigny)  and  S.  medicinalis  (Ssvigny). 

Though  the  S.  olmura  and  S.  interrupts  might  be 
emnlo^^  to  withdraw  blood,  yet  the  8.  officinalis  and  S. 
meuicmalis  ore  chiefly  so  used.  The  former  is  also  termed 
the  Hungarian  or  giwn  leech  (Hirudo  provinoialis  ofCa> 
rena ; S.  meridionaUs  of  Riteo),  whilo  the  latter  is  termed 
the  German  or  brown,  or  grey  leech,  also  the  true  English 
or  specked  leeclu  The  one  species  abounds  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  while  the  other  is  a native  of  the  nurtb.  The  S. 
medicinalis  is  now  rare  in  England,  owiug  to  the  draining 
of  so  many  of  the  ponds  and  bogs  in  which  it  formerlv 
abounded.  The  same  is  nearly  the  case  in  France,  which 
used  to  be  supplied  chiefly  from  the  district  of  La  Brenne, 
but  now  from  tne  frontiers  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  England 
derivea  the  immense  number  required  mostly  from  Swe^n, 
Poland,  and  Hungary. 

The  genus  Sanguisuga  is  characterixod  by  having  the 
body  elongated,  tito  back  convex,  the  belly  flat,  and  the 
oral  and  caudal  extremities  narrowed,  before  they  spread 
oat  into  disks  or  suckers.  The  body  consists  of  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  or  more  soft  rings,  which  do  not  increase  in 
number,  but  only  in  size,  with  tne  age  of  the  animal,  which 
requires  about  eight  years  to  come  to  maturity ; and  if  it 
escape  being  devoured  by  others  which  prey  upon  it,  it  may 
attain  twenty  years.  The  anterior  or  oral  extremity  is  rather 
narrower  than  the  caudal : it  U provided  with  ten  blackish 
points  or  eyes,  and  a triradimte  (not  triangular)  mouth,  fur- 
nished with  three  eartilwnous  jaws,  each  armed  with 
numerous  cutting-toeth.  ine  anus  is  very  small,  situate  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  ring. 

The  S.  officinalis  has  a green  body  or  light  blackish- 
green,  the  back  marked  with  six  longitudinal  bands  of  an 
iron  colour,  spotted  with  black  spots  at  their  middle  portion 
and  edge,  xhe  belly  is  of  a yellowish-green  uiihout  tpoU, 
but  broadly  bordered  with  black.  The  segments  of  the  body 
are  very  smooth.  It  is  large,  often  seven  inches  long.  It 
lives  in  p(^  and  rivers.  There  are  three  vanetiei. 

8.  medicinalis  has  the  body  of  a deep  green,  its  oack 
marked  with  six  longitudinal  bands  of  an  iron  colour,  pretty 
eleor,  spotted  with  black  points  generiLUy  tnangnlsr.  The 


belly  is  greenish,  spotted,  and  broadly  bordered  with  black, 
and  the  segments  of  the  body  rouen  from  granular  emi- 
nences. It  inhabits  ponds  and  small  lakes. 

Of  the  auiatomy  of  the  leech  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  The  skin  consists  of  two  layers,  the  external  or  epi- 
dermis, and  the  internal  or  corium.  The  first  is  transpa- 
rent, resembling  a serous  membrane  * this  is  thrown  off*  from 
the  body  every  four  or  five  days.  The  corium  consists  of  con- 
densed cellular  tissue.  It  displays  the  divisions  into  rings, 
and  in  it  resides  the  colouring  matter  of  the  leech. 

The  alimentary  system  consists  of  the  mouth,  the  sto- 
mach. salivary  glanas,  liver,  and  anus.  The  mouth  has  a 
triradiate  figure,  formed  of  throe  equidistant  lines,  meeting 
in  a centre,  about  the  middle  of  the  oral  disk.  Inside  are 
three  sublenticular  jaws  or  piercers,  white,  and  of  a cartila- 
ginous appearance.  On  the  free,  curved,  sharp  margin  of 
each  jaw  there  are  about  sixty  small  fine-pointed  teeth 
The  alimentary  canal  consists  of  an  cDsophagus,  a long 
stomach,  with  cmcal  sacs,  and  an  intestine.  The  cesopha- 
gus  is  a muscular  tube,  and  commences  between  the  inner 
angle  of  the  three  jaws  by  a roundish  opening : it  dilates  as 
it  approaches  the  stomach,  but  at  its  termination  it  con- 
tracts into  a circular  aperture  ; the  whole  length  does  not 
exceed  a quarter  of  an  inch.  The  stomach  occupies  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  animaVand  is  formed  of  eleven 
compartments  or  cells.  Each  of  these  divisions,  i.e.  from 
the  second  to  the  clovenlh,  gives  off  on  each  side  a sac,  of 
which  those  of  the  last  cell  are  much  tho  largest.  Tho  in- 
testine is  about  on  inch  in  length ; at  the  upper  orifice  is  a 
valve,  and  at  its  lower  a sphincter.  Tlieso  organs  can  con- 
tain noarly  half  an  ounce  of  blood ; so  that  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  statement  that  leeches  have  been  known 
to  exist  three  years  in  water,  withoutany  other  nourishment 
than  they  could  obtain  from  it ; for  tne  blood  is  received 
into  cells  quite  distinct,  in  the  first  eight  of  which  it  remains 
for  months,  without  undergoing  anychangc  either  in  colour 
or  fluidity:  over  these  cells  the  animal  has  a perfect  con- 
trol, merely  allowing  so  much  nutriment  to  pass  into  the 
alimentary  canal  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  its  existence. 
This  accounts  for  the  reluctance  of  tne  animal,  after  being 
used  to  abstract  blood,  to  repeat  the  operation ; it  not  only 
being  goi^ed  at  the  time,  out  provided  with  nutriment 
sufficient  to  serve  it  during  almost  a sixth  portion  of  ita 
life.  In  iU  native  abode  the  true  medicinal  leech  does  not 
seem  to  take  any  solid  aliment,  but  subsists  on  the  fluids  of 
flsh,  frogs,  &C. 

Leeches  are  oviparous.  The  ova  remain  in  the  uterus 
for  some  time,  where  they  become  invested  first  with  a se- 
rous membrane,  and  then  with  a glutinous  fluid,  which 
remains  attached  to  them  after  their  expulsion,  and  ser^'es 
as  a protecting  covering  after  they  ore  de{>ositod  in  tho  clay 
and  Doles  of  the  sides  of  the  ponds.  Tho  leeches  general^ 
deposit  the  cocoons  from  May  to  the  end  of  September.  U 
would  seem  that  these  animals  do  not  multiply  in  great 
abundance  unless  they  have  tasted  blood,  particularly  that 
of  cows.  On  this  account  the  leech-dealers  of  Bretagne 
drive  hones  and  cows  into  tho  ponds  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  cattle  of  the  district  are  m general  wretched-looking, 
and  the  leech-gatherers  not  much  better. 

About  five  years  are  required  before  the  leach  attains  n 
state  of  maturity;  whilo  very  young  they  are  quite  unfit  for 
medical  purposes.  They  are  caught  in  various  way’s,  by 
band,  or  oy  a person  wading  in  the  shallow  waters  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  tho  year,  when  they  adhere  to  his  naked 
legs;  but  in  summer,  os  they  have  retired  to  deeper  waters, 
a raft  is  coustrucled  of  twigs  and  rushes,  by  which  a few 
are  entangled.  Baits  are  deposited,  generally  pieces  of 
decayed  animal  matter  or  liver,  to  which  the  leeches  resort, 
and  are  then  caught;  but  this  last  method  is  thought  to 
injure  the  health  of  the  animal.  Many  sicken  and  <ue  on 
the  journey,  especially  during  warm  weather.  They  are  con- 
vey^ either  in  bags  or  small  barrels  with  a canvas  cover. 

Leeohes  are  subject  to  many  diseases,  several  of  which 
are  epidemic,  and  spread  in  the  troughs  with  great  rapidity. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  illness  the  sick  should  be  imme- 
diately separate  from  the  healthy.  Caro  should  be  at  all 
times  taken  that  different  speeches  of  locches  be  not  associ- 
ated in  the  same  trough,  for  they  prey  upon  each  other. 
The  Hmmopsis  voraxand  alio  H.  nigradevour  greedilythc 
S.  medicinalis  or  S.  vulgaris,  though  they  cannot  penetrate 
the  skin  of  vertebrated  animals. 

A leech  may  be  known  to  be  in  good  health  if  it  be  acute 
in  Ura  water  and  plump  when  taken  out.  In  Prussia 
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lecclios  arc  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
weight;  the  first  not  exceeding  thirty  grains;  the  second 
weigiiing  between  thirty  and  sixty  grains  ; the  third  from 
sixty  to  ninety.  Leeches  above  ninety  grains  are  not  to  be 
u^ed,  unless  specially  ordered.  In  each  prescription  the 
physician  is  reouired  to  state  what  description  of  leech  he 
jntends  should  oe  uslhI.  In  the  case  of  children  such  regu- 
lations are  highly  proper,  as  an  oxi;o$s  of  blood  abstracted 
may  easily  produce  serious  nn«l  often  fatal  consequences. 
Leeches  vary  in  the  quantity  they  can  abstract,  from  one 
dmchm  to  half  an  ounce  : from  ejue  to  two  drachms  is  the 
average.  The  quantity  is  often  doubled  by  the  expedients 
resorted  to  after  the  leech  has  been  rumo%'od,  either  dry’  or 
Wet  clothes  being  applied,  or  in  many  cases  cupping-glasses, 
but  cataplasms  of  linseed-meal  are  most  beneficial  where 
th^'  can  ho  applied. 

One  grey  or  German  leech  is  deemed  equivalent  to  two 
green  or  Hungarian  leeches.  Tlio  cases  requiring  or  jus- 
tifying the  application  of  leeches  are  stated  under  the  re- 
spective diseases,  and  need  nut  be  repeated  hero.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  indicate  the  proper  mode  of  applying 
them.  Tlie  Iccch,  though  not  so  accurate  an  index  of  the 
weather  as  is  commonly  believed,  Uyet  sensible  of  atmo- 
spheric changes,  and  in  some  (probably  peculiarly  electric) 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  induced  to  bile.  In 
such  cases  time  ought  not  to  be  wasted,  nor  the  patient 
ox{>o&ud  injuriously  or  kept  in  a fatiguing  position,  but 
some  other  mode  of  blood-letting  should  be  had  recourse  to. 
Moreover,  if  the  leech  be  sickly,  it  can  rarely  be  made  to 
bile.  Certain  states  of  the  patient  also  binder  or  indispose 
them  to  bite.  Where  the  skin  is  very  thick  they  cannot 
puncture  it,  or  if  the  person  has  been  using  sulphur,  the 
exhalation  of  the  sulyburelied  Hydrogen  is  disagreeable 
to  them ; even  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  sinegar,  &c.  will 
prevent  them  biting;  also  if  grease,  salt,  or  vinegar  be 
on  the  spot  to  which  they  arc  applied,  they  refuse  to  attach 
themselves  to  it.  The  existence  of  hairs  on  the  spot  seems  to 
hinder  them  from  biting,  and  also  from  forming  a vacuum  to 
suck  up  the  fluid,  on  which  account  they  should  be  carefully 
shaved  off.  Tlie  leeches  should  be  taken  out  of  tlie  water, 
and  allowed  to  creep  for  some  lime  over  a dry  warm  cloth  : 
in  the  meanwhile  the  part  where  it  is  intended  to  apply 
them  should  he  washe<l  with  plain  (not  perfumed)  sosp  and 
water,  then  with  water  alone,  afterwards  with  milk  or 
porter.  It  is  difficult  to  make  tliem  fix  themselves  on  the 
particular  spot  wished ; hut  a leech-glass  will  generally 
eflcct  this,  and  is  preferable  to  holding  the  leech  in  the 
hand.  When  they  still  refuse  to  bile,  slightly  puncturing 
the  part  with  any  sharp  instrument,  so  as  to  cause  a little 
blood  to  ooze  out,  is  a useful  expedient:  or  if  we  pluck  a 
ftfathcr  from  the  wing  of  any  bint,  and  cutting  off  the  end, 
allow  the  liquid  contained  in  it  to  be  dropped  on  the  s^>ot, 
tbe  leech  will  bite  readily. 

When  the  leech  has  dropped  off,  it  should  be  seised  by 
the  tail  or  caudal  end,  and  striped  betuveen  the  finrer  and 
thumb,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  disgorge  most  of  the  bloon.  It  is 
proper  to  allow  it  to  retain  a third  of  tbe  blood.  This  is 
preferable  to  applying  salt  or  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  It 
should  then  be  placed  in  many  successive  fresh  waters,  and 
it  mny  perhaps  survive,  and  after  many  months  be  again  fit 
for  use. 

When  no  expedient  is  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  flow  of  blood,  it  generally  stops  spontaneously ; but 
in  some  cases  it  continues  much  longer  than  is  proper. 
Where  the  blood  is  either  deficient  in  coagulating  power, 
os  happens  in  many  weak  persons,  or  when  it  is  in  a very 
alkalescent  state,  and  the  albumen  in  too  dilute  a condition, 
or  owing  to  the  very  vascular  state  of  the  skin  of  children, 
the  hmmorrhage  is  often  troublesome,  and  in  the  cose  of 
children,  who  do  nut  bear  well  tbe  loss  of  a large  quantity  of 
blood,  sometimes  fatal.  The  object  of  any  rotueaial  means 
is  to  form  a coagulum,  or  plug,  at  the  mouth  of  tite 
blooding  vcvsels.  A weak  solution  of  creosote  applied  to 
the  part  will  generally  effect  this,  or  felt  scraped  from  a 
hat.  or  gum  in  powder,  or  flour,  or  the  dust  of  the  puff- 
ball (lycoperdon  or  bovista).  or  the  application  of  a com- 
press and  bandage,  tying  a ligature,  or  touching  me  wounds 
with  lunar  caustic.  The  patient  should  at  tlie  same  time 
drink  a saturaiiMl  solution  of  alum,  or  take  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  out  of  very  cold  water. 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  leeches  renders  their  preserv-a- 
tion  and  propagation  ohjects  of  primary  importance.  The 
death  of  a vast  number  of  locchei  is  occasioned  by  errors  in 


the  method  of  keeping  them.  Though  aquatic  animals.  It 
is  not  enough  that  tncy  be  supplied  with  water.  They 
breathe  by  their  entire  surface,  and  are  accustomed  to  change 
their  skin  every  four  or  five  days.  Their  body  is  covert, 
like  Uiat  of  all  animals  and  plantr.  which  inhabit  the  water* 
by  a slimy  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  not  only  enables 
them  to  glide  through  the  water,  but  keeps  an  aerial  stra- 
tum in  close  contact  with  their  respiring  surface.  When 
present  in  a limited  d^ree,  thi.i  mucous  secretion  is  highly 
ser%'iceable  to  them  ; in  excess  it  is  destructiN-e.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  diminish  it  when  it  has  accumulated, 
or  to  denude  themselves  entirely  of  their  old  skin,  in  water 
only.  Thev  must  have  some  resisting  body  (o  creep  over 
or  through  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object.  Some  leoch- 
dealers  keep  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  troughs,  and  though 
this  is  useful  as  a material  in  which  the  Iccaics  can  burrow 
in  warm  weather  (by  which  they  are  always  more  injured 
than  by  cold,  if  not  intense ; and  it  it  their  habit  to  retreat 
to  the  cleeper  w'aters  of  their  native  rivers  or  ponds  in  sum  • 
merk  it  is  inadequate  to  the  end.  Tlie  best  method  seems 
the  following  recommended  by  Fee:— 

Into  a ma^le  or  stone  trough  a laver  of  se^'en  inches  of 
a mixture  of  moss,  turf,  and  charcoal  of  wood  is  to  lx  put. 
and  some  small  pebbles  placc<l  above  it : at  one  extremity  of 
tbe  trough,  and  midway  betw  een  the  bottom  and  the  top,  place 
a thin  plate  of  marble  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes, 
upon  which  tlicrc  should  rest  a stratum  of  moss  or  portions 
of  the  cquisetum  palusire,  or  horse-tail,  firmly  compressed 
by  a stratum  of  pt>bbles.  Tlie  trough  to  be  replenished  with 
water  only  so  high  that  the  moss  and  pebbles  should  be  but 
slightly  moistened.  A cloth  is  to  be  kept  over  the  mouth 
of  the  trough.  This  is  imitating  os  near  as  possible  their 
natural  condition,  and  the  charcoal  not  only  aids  in  keep- 
ing the  water  sweet,  but  appears  to  prevent  the  leeches 
being  attacked  by  para.^ilic  animals,  to  which  they  are  very 
liable.  The  water  should  bo  changed  about  once  a week, 
and  more  frequently  in  warm  weather. 

Leeches  have  not  been  obsen'ed  to  propagate  when  kept 
in  small  bodies  of  water,  but  in  largo  reservoirs,  having 
a border  of  turf  and  rushes,  and  the  sides  well  furnished 
with  clay,  in  which  to  deposit  the  cocoons.  Dr.  Noblo  of 
Versailles  has  succecdod  in  procuring  young  ones.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  in  France  Uiat  leeches  which  have 
been  used,  if  restored  to  their  natural  haunts,  propagate 
abundantly,  and  also  become  capable  of  being  again  ap^ied 
after  eight  or  twelve  montlu*  stay  m these  congenial  quar- 
ters. 

Tlie  great  extent  to  which  the  trade  in  leeches  is  carried 
on  renders  attention  to  this  subject  of  paramount  import- 
ance. Four  only  of  the  principal  dealers  in  London  import 
7,2UO,000  annually,  and  in  Paris  3,000.000  are  used. 

Leeches  have  sometimes  been  swallowed;  and  in  Syria 
and  other  places  a small  leech  is  sometimes  drank  with  Uie 
waters  of  the  pooK  and  by  adhering  to  tho  throat  causi>s 
groat  suffering.  Salt  or  vinegar  is  the  beat  means  of  dis- 
lodging them. 

(Johnson  On  the  Medicinal  lAtch ; Brandt  and  Ratxe- 
burg,  Geireue  Darttellung  der  Thiere ; and  Mr.  Pereira's 
Lectures  in  Medical  Gazette. 

LEEDS,  the  principal  emporium  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, is  the  most  populous  borough  and  market-town  in 
Yorkshire : its  parish  is  co-extonsive  with  the  borough.  It 
is  situated  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  liberty  of  tbe  honour 
of  Pontefract,  and  in  the  wapentakes  of  Skyrack  and  Mur- 
Icy.  Under  the  Ueform  Act  it  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Its  population  in  1831  was  1*23,393,  and  tbe  number 
of  10/.  houses  668.1.  Under  the  Municipal  Act,  tho  borough 
has  a commission  of  the  peace,  is  divided  into  12  wards,  has 
16  aldermen,  and  48  councillors.  It  is  186  miles  north- 
north-west  of  London;  4U  miles  north-east  of  Manchester, 
33  miles  north  of  ShofEold,  and  24  miles  south-west  of 
York. 

The  township  of  Leeds  comprises  .lO.'iO  acres,  and  a popu- 
lation of  71,602  persons;  the  out-townships  of  the  parish 
are  Arralcy,  Bocston,  Bramley,  Chapel-Allcrton,  Faniley, 
Headinglcy  with  Burley.  Holbock.  llunslot,  Potiurnewton, 
and  Wortley,  which  comprise  21.766  acres  and  a population 
of  61.791.  Tho  hamlets  of  Col<hx)tes,Osmondthurpe,  Skel- 
ton, and  Thornes,  which  lie  at  tlie  west  end  of  the  borough, 
are  comprclicmlefl  in  it;  they  are  in  the  pori*h  of  Whit- 
kirk,  but  from  lime  imniemoriul  (hoy  havo  been  ecclesias- 
tically included  in  tile  parish  of  I./!eds. 

i/is/ory.— U is  highly  probable  that  l<ee(U  was  a Romm 
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fitation ; for  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  ihe  town.  The  great  road  from  Tadcaster  (Culcaria) 
to  Manchester  (Mancumum)  passed  through  this  place. 
The  district  was  successively. under  the  dominion  of  iIh! 
Saxons,  and  the  sea-kings,  or  { irates,  from  Soandmavia  and 
the  Baltic.  The  North-men  effected  the  subjugation  of  the 
diMrict  about  the  year  820  ; and  it  was  again  eun<|uered  by 
the  Saxons  previous  to  the  Norman  Comjuest.  The  remains 
of  a Danish  fortification  near  Armley,  and  various  other 
remains,  both  Danish  and  Saxon,  sufficiently  attest  the  above 
circumstances. 

The  appellation  Loidis  (Leeds)  is  Saxon  ; derived  either 
from  Laid,  a people,  or  Loidi,  the  name  of  the  first  Sa.xon 
possessor.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place  in  Saxon  times, 
oxcc|>t  that  streets  existed  on  the  site  of  some  of  the  present 
streets.  It  is  mentioned  in  * Domesday  Book'  (see  p.  I*i7, 
llawdwen’s  translation),  from  which  notice  it  appears  rather 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  than  a manufacturing  district. 
Soon  after  the  Conquest  Leeds  passed,  together  with  other 
valuable  northern  jiossessiuus.  into  the  hands  of  the  De 
Lacies.  (Ba\DFoiu>;  Pontefract.]  The  castle  of  the 
Paganells,  who  held  the  place  under  the  De  Lacies,  was 
besieged  by  Stephen.  After  the  Paganells,  the  manor 
was  held  by  several  surce?sive  lords ; it  then  reverted  to 
the  crown,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by  a body  of  in* 
dividuals,  and  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  successive 
proprietors,  who  hold  their  court-leet,  and  are  vested  with 
the  usual  manorial  privileges  We  learn  from  Leland  that 
in  his  time  I^cds  was  considerably  less  than  Wakefield, 
and  Lord  Clarendon  (in  1C42)  speaking  of  Leeds,  Halifax, 
and  Bradford,  calls  them  ‘ three  very  populous  and  rich 
towns  depending  wholly  upon  clothiers.’  Perhaps  no  very 
dt>rinito  rime  can  be  named  as  the  commencement  of  manu- 
factures at  LeciU,  but  wc  may  judge  from  the  efforts  tnatio 
about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  the 
various  accommodations  required  by  an  increa.sing  popula- 
tion, that  such  efforts  were  immediately  sul>sequout  to  llie 
commencement  of  its  raauufncluring  activity.  In  16.38 
Leeds  had  to  furnish  iLn  proportion  of  ship-money;  the 
town  also  participated  in  the  conflict  between  Charles  and 
the  parliament, — it  suffered  under  several  severe  visitations 
of  the  plngue, — and  in  1644-2  more  than  one-fifth  of  its 
population  )>erishcd  At  this  lime  the  place  was  almost 
deserted,  the  markets  were  rcraovcil  to  a distance  from  the 
town,  and  grass  grew  in  ilie  streets.  The  first  charter  was 
granted  by.  Charles  I.;  the  Hocond,  by  Charles  II.,  was 
granted  on  the  petition  of  the  merchants,  cloth-workers, 
andolhcr  inhabitants,  to  protect  them  from  the  great  abuses, 
defects,  and  deceit-i  di-euvered  ami  practised  by  fi'uudulcnl 
persons  in  the  making,  sulUng.  and  dyeing  of  woollen 
cloths.  Thi.s  charter  also  granted  the  usual  municipal 
powers  and  privileges.  The  funds  of  the  corporate  Ix^y 
were  never  ^reat.  Of  late  years  the  town  1ms  continued  to 
improve  rapidly,  and  it  po^scs^cs  all  the  local  establishments 
requisite  for  a large  commercial  community,  as  well  as  the 
in.'itilulioiiH  and  societies  necosary  for  supplying  [the  wants 
and  advancin':  the  interests  of  its  labouring  jiupiilution. 
In  1808  W.  lluUon,  iho  antiquary,  passed  through  thu 
town,  and  afler  witnessing  its  internal  elements  of  wealth, 
and  its  natural  advantages,  lie  remurksof  it,  ‘ Lccnls  is  rising, 
and  will  continue  to  rise  except  cheeked  by  a ju$t  and  ne- 
(binary  tear.  The  river,  having  bot;n  ma<le  mvigable,  gives 
an  easy  access  to  the  markets.  The  number  of  elegant 
buildings  recently  erected  shows  what  tliej  have  been  able 
to  accomplish;  but  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
will  perform  future  wonders.  Good  fortune  stamps  the  place 
her  own.' 

Situation  and  InhtndCommunication.—  \j;ei\'i  is  situated 
on  Ibo  slope  and  partly  on  the  summit  of  a hiU  which  rises 
from  the  north  bank  of  ibe  Aire,  and  from  the  lop  declines 
to  the  east,  west,  and  north.  The  northern  and  southern 
parts  arc  connected  bv  a freestone  bridge,  over  which  the 
traffic  is  very  great.  iTwo  susnuiision  bridges  erected  over 
the  river,  the  first  in  1827,  ami  the  second  in  18.32.  form  a j 
connection  between  tho  town  and  its  most  populous  suburbs. 
They  arc  of  a novel  and  simple  construction.  Instead  of  ^ 
chains,  the  usual  m'>de  of  suspension,  two  strong  cast-iron 
area  span  over  the  whole  spare  between  the  two  abumieuU. 
Die  suspeiulinq  arch  is  162  feet  wide,  spanning  over  the 
river  Aire  and  the  towing-path;  there  is  besides  a small 
.aiul  arch  of  stone  on  eavh  side.  ITie  total  length  of  one  of 
these  bridges  is  260  feet,  and  the  F|-an  of  the  susreubion 
a;ch  1 12  feet ; the  width  of  the  bridge  is  36  feet.  The  di- 
J'  C.,  No.  836. 


niensions  of  tho  other  bridge  aro  rather  loss.  The  Viclorit 
Bridge,  from  Sandford  Street  to  tlie  canal  dock,  is  the  prt>- 
i^rty  of  a company  of  proprietors,  with  a capital  of  20,000/. 
Its  arch  is  80  feet  span,  and  45  feet  broad  within  the  bat- 
lleineiUs:  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  May,  1837.  Leeds  ia 
admirably  situatcrl  for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  county.  It  communicates  with 
the  eastern  seas  by  means  of  the  Aire  and  Colder  Naviga- 
tion to  tho  Humber,  and  westward  by  tho  liccrlsand  Liver 
pool  C^nal  with  the  Mersey.  The  warehouses  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Company  arc  of  grout  dimensions,  and  suited  to 
the  immense  traffic  to  which  they  are  auxiliary.  A second 
communication  to  the  oast  in  formed  by  the  Leeds  and  Selby 
Railway,  which  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  se- 
veral years,  and  to  winch  a lino  of  continuation  is  in  pro- 
gress to  Hull.  A similar  means  of  communication  westward 
will  soon  exist  in  the  line  of  railway  now  in  the  course  of 
formation  between  Leeds  and  Manchester.  Indeed  it  is 
evident  that  Leeds  will  shortly  be  the  great  northern  centre 
of  these  rapid  modes  of  transit ; for  tho  North  Midland 
Railway  will  proceed  from  Leeds  directly  southward,  and 
be  connected  with  tho  main  line  to  London ; while  the  York 
and  North  Midland  will  proceed  northwards  and  connect 
Leeds,  York.  Newcastle,  and  Eilinburgh. 

3/anu/uc/arrs.— Tho  principal  nianufiicturo  of  Txeds  is 
woollen  cloth.  There  aro  a few  worsted  spinners  and  ma- 
nufacturers, but  the  chief  scats  of  the  worsted  trade  are 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  in  the 
clothing  district  extending  westward  from  Leeds,  ami  even 
to  the  confines  of  Lancashire,  nearly  6000  master  clolhiert, 
who  employed,  besides  their  wives  and  children,  30.000  or 
40,000  ])cr8ons.  But  the  number  of  these  small  domestic 
manufacturers  has  diminished  exceedingly,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  and  extension  of  the  factory  system. 
Still  there  are  iraiuensc  numbers  of  clothing  hamlets  and 
villages  where  the  first  stages  of  the  operations  arc  carried 
on,  us  spinning,  weaving,  and  fulling.  The  clothiers  are 
generally  tuen  of  small  capital,  who  have  a little  farm  or 
some  other  occupation  independent  of  their  manufacturing 
operations.  Tlic  introduction  of  machinery  during  the  pre- 
sent eentur}'  has  caused  the  erection  of  extensive  factories, 
in  w hich  the  whole  process,  from  the  breaking  of  the  wool 
to  tho  finishing  of  the  cloth  for  the  consumer,  is  carried  for- 
ward. (MacCulloch’s  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Empire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57.)  Till  within  ihc  last  thirty  years 
Yorkshire  producetl  only  the  coarser  kinds  of  cloth.  I'he 
present  improved  qualities  of  its  goods  arc  the  result  of  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  William  Hirst,  himself  an 
humble  maiiufaclurer,  w ho  introduced  such  improvements 
as  enable  Yorkshire  to  enter  into  competition  with  tiie  su- 
perfine ({iialities  of  the  West  of  England  cloths.  Tliough 
the  spinning  of  worsted  and  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
stufTb  is  not  extensively  fullowevl  at  Leeds,  vast  quantities  of 
these  goods  are  brought  there  to  be  dyed  and  finUhed; 
these  arc  chielly  purchased  in  the  uadyeii  state  at  Bradford 
and  Halifax.  [Braweokd;  Halifax.]  Tlic  localities 
of  the  woollen  ami  worsted  manufactures  in  Yorkshire  are 
— for  woollen  cloth,  Leeds  and  Huddersfield;  for  worsted 
stuffs,  Bradford  and  Halifax;  and  for  blankets  and  cari>cts, 
Dcw.sbury  and  lleckmondwike.  (MacCullocirs  Statistical 
Account  of  the  British  Emi.ire,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  50, 5 1 ) The  dye- 
houses  and  drcs8ing-sho|w  at  Leeds  are  very  extensive.  In 
these  catablishmenu  both  tho  woollen  and  wor^led  goods 
aro  fini»he«l  after  being  purvhasevl  m the  rough,  at  the 
cloth-halls  and  piece-halls  of  the  towns  name<l.  The  mills 
at  Leeds  for  the  spiimmg  of  (tax  for  canvas,  linen,  ^aokiiig, 
thread,  &c.,  are  very  exteuMve;  there  are  also  large  tuanu- 
fuctoricn  of  gloss  and  earthenware.  These  and  the  other 
operations  of  the  district  are  facililalcd  by  the  abundant 
supply  of  coal,  produced  from  tho  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town.  The  number  of  steaui-engines  employed  is  at 
uresent  estimated  at  3hU.  with  an  aggregate  power  of  5500 
horses. 

The  Cloth-Halls.— Thi  largest  but  at  the  same  time  the 
iilninc'^t  buildings  in  LcciU  are  tho  cloth-hulls.  The 
I Cvdoureil-Cloth  Hall  was  built  in  1758;  the  White  Cloth 
Hall  in  1775.  Previous  to  1711  the  doth  maikel  wm 
i held  in  an  open  street;  a hall  was  then  built,  wbieh  was 
used  till  1755,  but  it  was  abandoned  when  tho  present 
buildings  wore  erected.  In  the  cluib-lialls,  tho  principal 
^ales  of  woollen  clollis  in  their  rough  state  from  the  coun- 
try manufacturers  to  llie  uicrehanta  are  cffcciod.  Th« 
Colouiud'Cloth  Hall  is  a quudiangulur  budding,  127A 
Vol.  XIH  — 3 D 
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y«M«  long  mul  66  broad:  divided  into  nix  departments,  but  in  quantity  is  only  equal  to  about  one-Afkb  of  the  d*> 
whioh  BIB  called  streets.  Eaub  street  conlains  two  rows  of  niand.  An  act  wns  however  oblaine<l  in  1837.  and  Works 
stands,  and  each  aland  measures  ‘22  inches  in  Iront,  and  is  are  in  piegrcsa  which  seem  to  promise  a full  supply.  The 
macril^  with  the  name  of  the  clothier  to  whom  it  belongs,  town  was  badly  and  partially  lighted  with  oil  lamps  to 
The  original  coat  of  each  stand  was  3/.  3«. ; this  prioo  sd*  182B,  in  which  year  it  was  lighted  with  gss.  A new  com^ 
vsneed  to  as  much  as  2 U.  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  |iaiiy  was  formed  in  1634.  and  from  the  coin|ietition  conse- 
oentury.  but  it  has  now  lallen  even  below  its  original  value ; qiicnt  on  iho  existence  of  two  gas  oompanien,  it  is  now  very 
not  owing  to  any  decrease  in  Uie  quantity  of  manufactured  ellicienily  lighted.  The  town  contains  good  public  baths, 
goods,  but  to  tho  greater  prevalence  of  the  factory  system  The  building  has  a neat  elevation,  adorned  with  Ionic  cd- 
over  tho  domestic  system  of  mamifacluring.  An  addiiiottal  lumus  and  pilasters.  There  is  also  n capacious  swimmings 
story  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coloured-Cloth  Hail  bath  adjoining  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Csnsl.  Tbo  fire- 
is  used  chiedy  fur  the  sale  of  ladies’  cloths  in  their  undyed  engine  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  town  are  well 
stale.  The  White-Cloth  HoU  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Co*  kept  up,  and  are  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  insurance 
loured-Cloth  IlalU  and  is  built  on  the  same  plan ; the  price  eompanios.  The  savings'  bank  has  a large  number  of  de> 
of  its  stands  has  undergone  similar  fluctuations  to  tliose  of  |)06itors,  and  the  providont  institutions  are  numerous  and 
the  other,  arising  from  tho  same  causo.  Tl>e  markets  for  well  sustained;  they  take  the  usual  forms  of  benefit  so- 
mixed  and  while  cloths  are  held  on  Tuesilays  and  Saturdays,  ctoties,  annuity  socicticis  and  widows’ fund  societies.  The 
on  which  days  only  tho  merchants  are  permitted  to  buy  in  places  of  public  amusement  are  the  theatre  (a  plain  build- 
the  halls.  Tho  time  of  sale  u the  forenoon,  and  commences  ing),  which  is  not  much  encouraged,  the  asscmbly*mums. 
by  the  ringing  of  a bell,  when  each  manufaciurer  is  at  his  and  the  music-hall,  the  latter  of  w hich  is  now  used  for  va- 
atand,  tho  merchants  go  in,  and  the  sales  commence.  At  rous  public  purposes.  An  elegantly  proportioned  concert- 
the  end  of  an  hour  the  bell  warns  the  buyers  and  sellers  room  and  a well  ap|)ointed  news-roum  are  proxided  in  the 
that  the  market  is  about  to  close,  and  in  aiiulber  quarter  of  Cunimorciul  Buildings.  The  temperance  societies  in  Leeds 
an  hour  tlie  bell  rings  a third  time,  and  tbo  business  of  tbo  hare  accomplished  a great  moral  change  in  the  habits  of 
day  is  terminated.  Fines  arc  exacted  from  all  who  continue  many  of  thu  industrious  classes.  The  late  establishment  of 
in  the  hull  after  this  time.  The  Wlule-Clolh  Hall  o]ions  a day  police  has  been  attended  with  the  effect  of  ridding 
immediately  after  tho  oUier  is  closed,  and  the  transactions  the  borough  of  disorderly  persons. 

are  carried  forward  under  similar  regulations.  The  cloth  is  Charitable  InstUutinns,  TruslSt  The  Leeds  In- 

brought  to  tlto  halls  in  the  untlni>bed  stale,  and  it  is  dressed  firmaiy  was  established  in  1767,  since  which  time  great 
under  the  direction  of  the  merchants.  additions  bnx'e  been  made  to  it,  and  it  now  possesses  accom- 

Markets,  Pfiltat,  <f^.~Thc Commercial  Buildings  may  be  roodations  for  more  than  in-patients.  This  institution 
considered  as  an  Exchange  for  the  merchants.  The  form  Is  is  secured  from  the  too  near  proximity  of  other  buildings 
a parallelograra.  with  the  south-western  comer  rounded,  by  tho  purchase  and  twesontation  of  4000  square  yards  of 
This  portion  is  fonned  into  a spacious  portico,  which  has  building-ground,  by  R.  Fountaync  Wilson,  Esq.  To  the 
considerable  architcolural  beauty.  The  entire  edifice  is  of  same  gentleman  Leeds  is  indclitcd  for  other  munificent 
stone.  Until  1823,  tho  markets  of  Leeds  were  held  chiefly  acts.  The  subscriptions  and  collections  in  support  of  iho 
in  streets  and  tlioniugUfarea,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  re*  Infirmary  amount  to  about  250uA  annually ; tho  rest  of  the 
sidents  and  passengers.  At  present  the  various  markets  income  U derived  from  legacies  and  benefactions,  from  the 
are  exceedingly  cuminodious,  and  eipial  to  the  supply  of  all : dividends  of  300U/.  slock,  and  from  certain  sliarcs.  1'he 
the  wants  of  the  dense  population.  The  Free  Market  occu- | number  of  in-paticnls  who  )>arlici)iated  in  the  benefils  of 
pies  an  area  of  U76U  s(|uaro  yards;  the  Central  Market  is  a tho  infirmary  in  1635  wos  1666.  and  of  out-pnticnis  2904. 
spacious  covered  building,  and  is  ono  of  the  principal  orna-  The  House  of  Recovery,  for  the  reception  of  persons  nt- 
TDPiits  of  the  town.  It  has  a handsome  elevation  in  the  tacked  by  infectious  fevers,  maybe  considered  as  an  ap- 
Grecian  style-  It  was  erected  by  a company  of  shareholders,  pendago  to  thu  Iiifirmaiy,  and  it  is  supnoricd  by  similar 
and  cost  35,UUUf.  Tlio  area  is  divided  mto  three  walks,  with  means.  Out  of  179  patients  who  enteren  it  in  rt)34.  137 
stalls.  The  streets  or  alleys  round  the  market  are  occupied  were  cured.  The  Dispensary  relieves  about  3000  patients 
ehiotly  by  butchers.  The  South  Market  was  also  creeled  per  annum,  at  an  expense  of  about  600/.  The  other  medical 
by  a body  of  proprietors:  it  is  chiefly  u>cd  for  the  leather  charities  in  Leeds  are  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the 
fkirs,  of  which  eight  arc  held  annually.  The  Corn  Exchange  Lying-iii  Hospital. 

is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  town.  Tho  chief  features  of  Res|iccling  the  trusts  in  the  hands  of  * the  Committee  of 
its  elevation  are  two  Ionic  columns  in  antis,  which  support  Pious  Uses.’  nothing  very  satisfactory  or  definite  is  known, 
an  entablature  and  poiliroent,  and  a small  bell  turret  is  | except  to  those  who  act  as  trustees.  It  is  a subject  of  corn- 
raised  above  the  whole.  Between  the  columns  is  a niche  | plaint  that  no  correct  list  of  the  trustees  is  accessible  to  the 
with  a statue  of  Queen  Anne,  which  was  rcsturud  at  the  public:  neither  is  the  nature  of  the  uropertv,  its  value,  or 
expense  of  the  corporation,  and  removed  from  the  nnticiit  its  application  thoroughly  known.  ThoCbarityCoinmis- 
moot-hall  to  its  proont  wluution.  Thu  corn  market  is  held  sioncrs  obtained  un  inventorv  of  tho  property  about  ten 
every  Tiiesilsy,  between  tho  hours  of  eleven  and  one.  1'he  years  ago,  but  it  has  altered  much,  both  in  amount  ond 
banks  of  Ia’ciIs  arc  numerous,  and  have  always  oflTered  those  description,  since  that  lime.  One  of  these  trusts  for  il>e 
facilities  so  needful  to  tho  prosperity  of  a commercial  town,  repair  of  highways  in  and  near  Leeds  is  of  considemblc 
The  court-house,  under  which  is  tho  prison  ami  police  olfice,  amount,  but  the  stock  varies  according  to  the  assistance 
was  complcte<l  in  1813.  In  it  the  quarter-sessions  and  the  rendered  by  the  committee  to  the  dilTercnt  townships, 
petty  sessions  for  tho  borough  are  held.  The  Micliaelmas  Tlieie  is  also  a trust  fur  the  poor,  which  is  laid  out  in 
sesaions  for  the  West  Riding  aru  ah«o  held  heie.  The  gnol  clothing,  and  distributed  at  Christmas.  The  estates  of  the 
affords  no  opportunity  for  ibo  clnMificalion  of  prisoners,  free  grnrorour-scliool  are  vested  in  the  committee,  and  the 
and  has  only  a small  airing-ynnl.  A new  Wrough  gaol  is  properly  [of  several  otlwr  charities.  Harrison's  hospital 
however  contemplated.  Thccttvulry  barracks  are  just  within  was  endowi.'d  in  1653,  and  its  funds  have  since  been  aug- 
thc  noiihcm  boundary  of  the  township.  The  buildinn  and  mented  by  various  bequd«1s.  Jenkinson’s  almshouses, 
thu  paiwde  ground  occupy  more  than  eleven  acres  of  land,  founded  with  money  bequeathed  in  1643,  provide  a rcsi- 
This  establishment  was  provided  by  the  goxernmunt,  at  a dence  for'eight  poor  and  nge<l  persons.  Certain  rents  are 
oust  of  about  28.UUU/..  granted  in  1819  and  1620.  The  work-  also  distributed  by  the  will  of  the  founder  among  the  aged 
hou^  is  a large  ond  wuli-conduciod  establishioeni,  now  poor  of  l^eeds.  Several  augtnuntations  have  been  made  to 
uivler  the  control  of  aboard  of  twenty  guardions.  The  the  funds  of  this  charity  by  later  bf?qucsts.  Potter’s  hospital, 
pre-ent  management  is  in  no  degree  inferior,  as  regards  the  endowed  in  1729,  provides  for  tho  reception  of  ‘ten  antiem, 
comforts  of  its  inmates,  to  V bat  it  was  towanls  the  close  of  virluuus,  poor,  necessitous  widows;’  the  income  of  this 
the  lost  century,  when  it  was  visited  by  Howard,  and  called  charily  has  also  btx’ii  incrcaM?d  by  later  endowments.  The 
foflli  his  commendations.  Tbo  other  establishments  con-  sources  of  posthumous  charity  are  considered  to  amount  to 
nccted  with  the  economical  and  general  police  of  the  town  more  than  5,000/.  a year:  in  addition  to  this  amount,  up- 
are  tho  waler-workH,  the  gn8-work^  and  tho  fire-engine  es-  wanls  of  600lt/.  n year  are  distributed  in  the  town  and  im- 
tablidimenls.  Water-works  have  existed  in  the  town  since  mediate  neighbourhood  for  the  support  of  local  chaiitics; 
1694.  In  1754  further  menMiires  were  taken  to  supply  tho  and  beside*  tins  large  subscription  for  local  in>litiition*. 
increasing  wants  of  the  population.  In  I79U  efforts  weio  the  mbabuanls  of  l^cds  arc  among  tho  most  munificent 
again  made,  but  all  these  have  been  inefficient,  and  at  the  conlribnlors  to  the  various  county  charities  and  institutions 
present  time  the  water  is  not  only  indiOerent  in  quality,  for  the  support  or  education  or  thc«e  who  labour  under 
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physictl  infirmiiios.  The  smaller  charities  of  LocfU  are 
the  Benevolent  Si>c:e(y,  and  the  clothing,  visiting,  noup,  and 
ocher  charities.  In  every  larire  town  assistance  of  this 
nature  is  called  fur,  either  under  circumstances  of  periodical 
and  I'orawen  prc««nre  and  dithculty,  or  for  extraordinary 
and  unlooked-for  calamities. 

Pioett  (rf  fPorsAip.— Tlie  parish  church,  dedicated  to  Sr. 
Peter,  is  now  (lt»39)  being  rebuilt  upon  its  antient  site. 
The  late  building  is  supped  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
time  of  Edward  111.,  and  enlarged  during  the  reigns  ot 
Henry  Vll.  and  Vlll.  Tito  old  vicarago-house  was  pulled 
down  in  1823  to  make  room  for  the  Free  Market,  when  a 
la^e  and  handsome  mansion  was  purchased  in  a tx>ry  »alu<  I 
brious  part  of  the  town.  Tiie  vicarage  is  worth  upwards  of 
1300/.  per  annum.  In  consequence  of  the  disorderly  pro- 
ceeding at  a contested  olet'tinii  f>r  otTicc  of  vicar  in 
1748,  tlie  patronage  was  vested  in  twenty-five  trustees.  The 
vicarial  tithes  were  commuted  in  1823  for  5ml.  a year,  ans- 
iag  from  14,000^,  one  half  of  which  was  the  gift  of  R.  F. 
Wilson,  £mi.i  and  the  other  half  was  rauie«I  by  subscription. 
St.  John's  church  was  erected  and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost 
of  John  Harrison,  Esq.  Tbi-v  benefice  is  a perpetual  curacy, 
and  is  now  worth  37*/.  per  annum.  Trinity  church  was 
built  by  subscription,  and  endowed  by  tlie  Kuv.  Henry 
Kubinaon,  the  nephew  of  fhe  abovo'namod  John  Harrison, 
and  whose  charities  were  also  very  numerous.  The  other 
Episcopal  places  of  worship  in  thu  town  are  St.  Paul’s,  St. 
James’a,  Christchurch,  St.  Mary’s,  Su  Mark’s  (the  three 
latter  built  under  the  Million  Aetj,  and  St.  Cargo's 
church  ; the  last  was  erected  in  1 837.  and  the  entire  cost  of 
the  building  and  endowment  was  defrayed  by  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  more  than  1 1,001)/.  The  towuships  of  lluns- 
let,  Holbeck,  Beeston,  Arroluv,  Wortley,  Fumley,  Heading- 
Icy.  Kirkstall,  nramlcy,  ana  Chapel  Allerloii  have  also 
L^oopal  chapeU,  and  most  of  them  several  dissenting 

Eices  of  worship.  The  Cathulics  have  two  chupcU  in 
cds.  and  have  lately  erected  a most  splendid  structure, 
to  which  the  name  of  ‘*St.  Ann’s  Catholic  Church’  has  been 
given.  *Ttio  interior  of  this  church  consists  of  a nave  and 
side  aisles;  its  inside  dimensions  are  li)0  feet  G inches  lung 
by  56  feet  6 Inches  wide,  and  the  outsulo  extreme  extent, 
including  the  tower,  is  124  feet  6 inches.  The  tower  and 
sptro  riso  to  the  height  of  I5U  feot.  It  is  built  in  ilic 
style  of  archilocture  which  prevailed  during  the  fifleeitih 
century.  The  accommodations  in  ilic  body  of  the  church 
are  for  6uu  persons,  with  sufficient  room  for  2t)l)  other 
sittings  to  bu  HximI  at  a future  period : and  in  the  gallery, 
which  is  a frimt  one,  and  very  spaciuus,  'iOU  sittings  are 
provided.’  {Ltedt  Mercury^  Oct.  27,  1638.) 

There  aro  32  dissenting  chapeU  in  Leeds.  The  Wesleyans 
have  six  chapels,  two  of  wbiiu  arc  the  lar^st  and  band- 
soniMt  chmiels  in  the  kingdom,  and  each  contains  30UU 
Mtliues.  ’The  Warrenites,  a sect  who  have  separated  from 
(lie  Wesleyans,  have  four  chapels.  The  Nna*  Connexion 
Methodists  have  three  chapeU:  the  Fnroitivo  MelbodisiH 
have  two;  the  Female  Revivalists  have  two.  The  Inde- 
pendents, a very  numerous  and  influential  bi<dy.  have  seven 
ehapels,  two  of  which  are  very  costly  in  their  aceomnuxla- 
tiuus.  Tiio  Unitarians  have  two  chapels,  in  one  of  which 
Dr.  Priestley  oiliciattsd  during  the  earlier  periud  of  his 
ministry.  The  Baptists  have  two  cliapels.  The  Ingliam- 
ites,  a sect  which  originated  at  I.eods.aiid  whi<-h  approach 
.a  their  faith  to  the  moderate  Calvmbts,  have  one  chapel. 
The  Friends,  the  Swedenborgians,  and  lliti  Soulhcotiians 
have  also  each  a jdarc  of  wu^^nip. 

In  1835  * the  Leeds  C«metvry'  for  the  use  of  persons  of 
sll  religious  denominations  was  opened.  It  is  situated  near 
Woodbousc  M«ior,  and  occupies  leu  acres  of  land.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  grassy  lawns,  and  slioilcd 
^ith  ornatnenlai  trees  and  sbriil«.  The  same  person  is 
[l^trar  and  chaplain,  and  he  and  the  sexton  reside  in 
houses  adjoining  to  and  funning  part  of  the  principal  en* 
]^nce.  In  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  is  an  elegant  chapel. 
The  grounds  alford  spairo  for  14.U00  graves  in  addition  to 
ihe  vaults  under  the  chapel,  and  an  intended  arcade  U> 
insist  of  a range  of  48  spacious  vaults,  which  may  bo  sub- 
•ividwl  to  suit  purchasers. 

Schools  and  Scientific  /«s*'/uri’on*.— The  free  gramraar- 
^hoolof  l^ieods  was  first  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Sir  William 
Bneaficld,  in  1552,  but  it  has  received  many  subsequent  en- 
^^menia  from  various  individuals.  In  1624  John  Harrison 
p's  the  present  site,  and  the  former  edifice  was  erected  at 
ms  expense.  A iwelUng-iiousefor  the  head-master  was  built 


in  1 780,  and  the  school  was  rebuilt  in  1823,  on  an  cnlai^^ 
plan.  In  1 81 6 the  trustees  adopted  aresolulion  by  which  the 

{mpiU  receive  tho  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
iranches  of  the  mathematics.  In  182U  they  furthor  deter 
mined  that  the  sons  of  all  rciiidents  in  Leeds  should  be 
freely  taught,  and  that  the  masters  should  receive  no  pre- 
sents. This  school  enjoys  one  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings's 
scholarships,  and  it  has  also  a claim,  in  its  turn,  to  u fellow- 
ship and  two  scholarships  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
in  case  they  ore  not  filled  up  from  the  free-school  at  Nur- 
manton.  There  arc  also  three  scholarships  of  20/.  per 
annum  each,  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  for  scholars 
from  Leeds,  Halilax,  and  HeYcrsbum  schools  The  Charity 
Comimssionert  reported  of  this  school  that  it  was  ablv  and 
satisfaeti>rily  coiuluciod.  Tlie  number  of  scholars  is  upwards 
ufonu  bundled.  The  annual  income  of  tho  scIkxiI  is  more 
than  IGOO/..  aod  it  possesses  about  3tK)u/.  slock.  Fines  on 
copyhold  estates  fuim  an  occasional  source  of  income.  The 
roasters  are  liburslly  remunerated. 

St.  John’s  charity-school,  for  the  education  and  clothing 
of  80  girls,  was  established  in  1705;  it  was  originally  in- 
tended fur  4U,  and  included  their  maintenanco.  In  1816  its 
object  was  again  )Hir(ially  changed,  and  it  was  converted  into 
an  inKtitutkm  fur  bringing  up  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age  and 
iipwardsas  household  sert-anls.  Tho  property  of  this  cliarity 
p^uees  about  400/.  per  annum,  and  arises  from  6900/. 
3 per  Cents.,  and  various  small  investments.  It  is  maaiiged 
by  sub.'KTtbers  who  contribute  one  guinea  a year. 

The  I.xncaKterian  school  fur  600  boys  was  commenced  in 
1611.  We  ascertain  from  the  last  Report  that  8776  pupils 
Iiave  been  received  since  Us  comnienecment ; that  350  wm 
received  in  1937  ; and  323  lofi  in  that  year;  477  were  in 
the  school  at  the  date  of  tho  last  Rc]K>rt  (16^).  A library 
is  formed  for  the  use  of  the  elder  bovs,  and  tlie  elements  oi/ 
mathematical  drawing  are  taught.  The  committee  eonsider 
that  a carefully  conducted  common  education  is  given  at  an 
annua]  cost  of  six  shillings  each  pupil.  Tho  ^lool  owes 
roudi  of  its  present  efficiency  to  tlic  untu  ing  labours  of  its 
constant  visitor  Mr.  B.  Goodman.  There  are  several  other 
Lancastorian  schools  in  the  town,  and  tho  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists have  four  large  day-schools  on  n system  in  manv 
respects  similar.  In  the  central  school  of  tbe  National 
Socu.-iy  there  aro  267  boys  and  166  girls.  Tho  whole  num 
ber  of  Church  Sunday-scnools.  including  this,  contain  2038 
bovs  and  2012  cnrls.  The  Sunday-schools  in  oonncxiun  with 
the  Sunday-school  Union  contain  4619  pupils,  who  are 
taught  by  749  teachers.  There  aro  also  several  oilier 
Sunday-schools,  which  are  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  bodies.  The  Lctxis  infants’  school  was  estsblbbud  in 
1 826 ; the  building  at  present  occupied  was  erected  in  1 636 ; 
the  school  is  intended  as  a model-school,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers. 

Tho  chief  institutions  at  Leeds  for  supplementary  educa- 
tion are  the  Leeds  Pbilosophical  and  Literary  Society, 
established  in  I82U,  which  has  about  3tlD  proprietary  and 
ordinarv'  members  and  annual  subscribers:  the  Leeds  Lite- 
rary Institution,  which  has  500  members,  and  the  Leeds 
Mechanics’  Institute,  which  has  260  members.  7’he  Philo- 
sophical Society  has  nn  extensive  museum,  a laboratory, 
and  a library,  and  it  has  publislied  a highly  interesting 
volume  of  Transactions.  Tbe  Literary  Institution  has  a 
laige  reeding-rooro,  an  extensive  library,  frequent  levdures. 
and  a collection  of  philosophical  opi>eratua.  Connected 
with  the  Mechanu*s’  Institute  a peculiar  feature  requires 
notice.  In  1837  thirteen  of  tbe  Mechanics' Institutions  of 
the  West  Riding  were  formed  into  a union,  to  embrace  the 
following  important  objects:— 1st, 'Hie  intercliange  of  opi- 
nion ami  advic«  on  tlio  local  management  of  Meclianics' 
Institules,  and  the  consequent  rapid  diffusion  of  improved 
methods;  and,  2nd.  Tho  procuring  of  first-rate  lectures  on 
scientific  subject-.  sy>tematlcaUy  arrsnged,  and  subordi 
nated  to  each  other,  so  as  to  present  a connected  and  oom- 
proliensive  view  of  each,  at  a much  lower  pecuniary  cost 
than  esn  be  done  by  isolated  engagements.'  This  plan  of 
the  union  of  several  institutions  was  stronsly  recommended 
in  the*  First  Publication  of  the  Central  f^iety  of  Educa- 
tion:* it  was  brought  forward  ot  Leeds  by  Mr.  Edward 
Baines ; it  has  been  found  to  answer  as  far  as  could  be 
looked  for  during  tbe  first  year  of  trial,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but,  with  ihemodifications  which  time  and  exMrienoe 
will  suggest,  it  will  work  well  for  all  populous  aittricts. 
There  is  a School  of  Medicine  at  Leeds,  and  a Society  for 
the  Eucottragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  which  has  perio^eel 
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•xhibilions.  The  l^d«  library*  founded  m 176fl,  on  Ihe 
ferommemlatkm  of  Ur.  Prio*tlev,  is  one  of  tho  most  cxlcn- 
•ive  in  the  north  of  England.  There  arc  alio  the  Now  Sub- 
Bcription  Library,  the  Rcloctie  Library,  the  Parochial 
Library,  and  the  Youne  Men's  Library. 

A soi-iety  has  been  wnned  during  the  last  year  for  tho 
establishment  of  Botanirul  and  Zoological  Ganlcns ; they 
occupy  about  20  acres  of  land,  and  arc  now  rudely  laid  out, 
ponds  have  been  dug  and  shrubs  planted ; the  greenhouses 
and  conservatories  wdl  bo  immediately  creeled. 

Kmin&nt  Ralph  Thoresby,  ’be  author  of  ‘ Du- 

catus  Lewlensis;’  Dr.  John  Berkenhout.  William  Hey, 
Bsq..  F.R.S.,  a surgeon  of  great  celobriiy.  Dr.  Bcntiey. 
.lohii  Smeaton,  Sir '1  homas  ljenui«on,  Btslnip  Wilson.  Ilio 
Rov.  Joseph  Mdtier  arid  his  brother  l>r.  Isaac  Milner,  L>r. 
Priestley,  David  Hartley,  and  Edward  Fairfax,  the  trans- 
lator of  Tasso.  «crc  nil  born  at  Leerls.  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  John  Harrison,  the  philanthropist,  was  also 
a native  ana  a rc^idcnt  of  Leeds,  where  his  name  will  bo 
always  venoniicd,  not  only  for  bis  active  ''luu'itira  hut  for 
the  purity  of  his  life. 

(Thorwby’s  [htcntun  J,*Oiienan ; WhUo^''j',  and 

Etmeti ; I*arsons’s  Htsinty  nf  Lre/b,^c.:  Baines's  Direc- 
tory q/"  }'nrktfiire  ; and  Communicationt/^om  L^cds.) 

LKEK.  [Stavfordshirk.] 

LEER  (sometimes  called  Licr),  n circle  of  tho  province 
©f  East  Friesland  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  with  a po- 
pulation of  lit.OOO  inhabitants.  Leer,  the  capital,  is  a 
market  town,  situated  in  33*  13'  N.  lat.  ami  7*  23'  E.  long., 
on  the  river  Ixsla,  which  falls  into  the  Ems  aliout  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  below  the  town.  It  is  an  unfortided 
well  built  place:  it  has  one  Lutheran,  one  Calvinist,  and 
ono  Roman  Catholic  church,  a Murnviati  chapel,  a syna 
gngue,  a grammar  school,  an  or|ihan  ahylum,  two  hospitals, 
&c.,  and  65U0  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollen,  leather,  thread,  stockings,  &c.  There  are 
26  extensive  brandy  distilleries;  16  breweries,  and  some  soap 
manufactories.  L^r  has  a considerable  trade  in  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  articles  : -thips  of  130  tons  burden  come 
up  to  the  town  by  the  Ems,  and  tho  number  of  vessels 
arriving  and  departing  is  fmm  250  to  .300  in  a year. 

LKKT  is  the  precinct  or  district  within  the  cognizance  or 
•abject  to  thejurlMliciion  ofa  court-leet.  Sometimes  the  term 
B used  to  denote  the  court  itself,  the  full  stile  of  which  is 
‘court  leet  ami  view  of  frank-picdge.’  Each  of  these  titles 
is  frequently  used  alone;  but  the  omission  docs  not  affect 
the  cuaracter  or  the  jurisiUction  of  the  court.  Tlic  court- 
leet  is  also  called  a law-<1ay,  as  lieing  the  ortlinary  tribunal. 

I. — Origin  (\f  th»  6’our/-/«/. 

Ono  of  the  least  improbable  derivat  ions  of  the  worrl  ‘ leet* 
leems  to  he  that  which  deduces  lath  and  leet  from  tlje  An- 
glo-Saxon ‘ latliiau,'  or  ‘gelathian,’  to  assemble,  both  lath 
and  leet  indicating,  under  different  modifications,  a district 
within  which  the  free  male  resiants(residcnts)or  indwollors 
assembled  at  staled  times,  as  well  for  preparation  for  mili- 
tary defence  as  for  purpoiurs  of  iwlice  and  criminal  juris- 
diction. Of  the  flrat  of  theso  objects  scarcely  any  trace 
exists  in  tho  modern  leet.  The  title  of  tho  court  ns  a ‘ view 
of  frank-pledge  ’ points  to  its  funner  importance  under  the 
extensive  system  of  polico  intrmluccd  or  purfceleil  by  King 
Alfred,  which  required  that  all  freemen  abuve  twelve  yearn 
of  ago  sliould  be  rcceivetl  into  adecenna,  dizein,  decennary, 
or  lulling,  sometimes  calloil  a visne,  or  neighbourlioiMl,  and 
in  Vorksbire  and  other  parti  of  the  North,  ten-ineii-tale  (a 
number,  talc,  or  tally  of  ton  men),  and  forming  a society  of 
not  less  than  ten  friborgs  or  freebomiwH,  freemen,  each  of 
whom  was  to  bo  borhur,  that  is,  pledge  or  security  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  others.  So  the  Gorninn  ' hiit^e,’  pledge 
or  surety  (ndojussor),  appears  to  he  derived  from  the  verb 
* borgen.*  to  give  or  take  on  credit-  In  this  sense,  in  the 
‘ Franklin's  Tale.’  Chaucer  ho.s  * Have  here  my  faith  to 
borw  ' And  in  the  * Sejuirv's  Tale,*—*  St.  John  to  borwe.’ 

In  tlie  ballad  of  * The  Rising  in  the  North.’  ^reseni'erl  in 
Percy’s  ‘ Rolkjuos  of  Antienl  I^oelry,’  I.Ady  Northumber- 
lanil,  proposing  to  her  husband  to  place  liers^f  in  the  hands 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a surety  or  hostage  for  his  lubmis- 
aion,  says,  ‘ Thy  faithful  borrow  I will  be. 

When  a ifOrty  was  accused  of  a crime,  his  tithing  wa^  to 
produce  him  wiihin  .11  days,  or  pay  the  legal  mulct  for  the 
offence,  tmleiw  they  provort  on  oath  that  no  others  of  the 
tithing  wore  implicated  in  the  crime,  and  engagcil  to  pro- 
duce him  aa  soon  as  be  could  be  found.  For  great  crimes 
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the  offender  was  expelled  from  the  tithing,  u|H>n  which  lie 
became  an  outlaw. 

The  duty  of  inspecting  a decennary  or  tithing  was  colled 
a view  of  frank-plcdgc,  the  freeborrows  having  received  from 
their  Norman  conquerors  Ihe  designation  well  known  in 
Normandy  of  frank-pledgcs.  llic  principal  or  eldest  of 
these  fVeoborrows.  and  as  such  the  person  first  sworn,  wlto 
was  dcnominatcil  sometimes  the  tithing-man  or  tithing-head, 
sometimes  the  headliorough  or  chief  pledge,  sometimes  the 
borsholdcr  or  borsalder  <Whes-alder.  or  senior  or  ruler  of 
the  pledges),  and  somotiroes  tho  reeve,  was  in  an  eapeeial 
manner  responsible  for  tlio  good  conduct  of  each  of  his  co- 
pledges,  and  appears  to  have  had  an  authority  analogous  to 
that  still  exercised  by  tho  constoble,  an  officer  elected  by  the 
resianls  for  the  preservation  uf  the  peace  wiihin  the  district 
constituting  the  leot, tithing,  orconstablewick.  ThisofGccr 
is  in  many  places  vailed  the  hradburougb,  which  designa- 
tion, as  wcU  as  those  of  borsholdcr  and  tithing-man,  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  legislature  as  synonyroous  with  that 
of  ronstablc.  U is  pro^ble  that  oil  the  frank-pleflgcs  were 
numbered  according  to  rank  or  seniority,  as  in  plaix-s  where 
more  than  two  constables  nre  requireii,  the  third  officer  is 
called  the  thirdborough.  Blackstone,  misled  by  the  sound, 
supposes  lieadborougn  to  be  the  chief  person  or  head  of  a 
town  or  borough.  This  derivation  will  remind  the  readers 
of  * Hudibras’  of  the  * wooden  bastilo  ’ (stocks),  which 

• Non^'  BTe  b.  liwik  llionjiicti. 

Uaiil  U*r}'re  flral  a/iitrtmfk.’ 

The  Holkharo  MS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  customary  law 
says:— ‘A  tithing (ihcre  called  dcciniatio)  cotiluins,  acconl- 
ing  to  local  usage,  ten,  seventy,  or  eighty  men,  who  are  all 
hound  (dcbcnt)to  be  tdcdgc-s  (fidcjussiires)  for  each  other. 
So  that  if  any  of  them  be  ac-cused  (raUimpniam  palitiir),  the 
rest  must  produce  him  in  court,  and  if  hv  deny  the  ofTeiicc, 
he  is  to  have  lawful  purgation  by  the  tithing  (i.^.  by  tlii-ir 
swearing  to  their  belief  of  his  innocence).  A tithing  is  iii 
some  places  called  a u"ard,  as  forming  one  society,  subject 
to  observation  or  iniipocuon  within  a town  or  hundred.  In 
some  places  it  is  called  “ borch,'*  that  is,  pledges  for  the 
rca<u)i]8  above  statcil.  In  others  it  is  called  tithing  (in  the 
original,  dccimatio),  bccau.se  it  ought  to  contain  ten  persons 
ot  the  least.’ 

Tlic  assizes  of  Clarendon  directed  * that  all  the  customs  of 
frank-plcdge  should  lie  observed ; that  o perwm  receiving 
men  into  his  house  or  land,  nr  wiihin  his  iurisdiettun  (soke)» 
who  were  not  in  frank-pletlpc,  should  be  answerable  for 
their  appearance,  and  that  no  franchise  or  liberty  [Lim;RTY3 
should  exclude  Ihe  sheriff  from  entering  for  the  puiposo 
of  seeing  tliat  views  of  frank-plcdge  were  duly  held.’ 

Lcets  are  either  public  or  private.  The  public  leet  is  an 
assembly  held  in  each  of  the  larger  <livi»ions  of  a county, 
callcil  a hundred,  at  which  all  freemen  who. are  resianls 
wiihin  the  hundred  arc  bound  to  attend  in  pe-rson  or  by 
(heir  ropre<entaiive$.  These  rcpre.seniativcs  were  Ihe  reL■^•cs 
or  chiefs  of  their  rcspeclive  tithings,  whether  designated  hy 
that  or  by  any  of  the  other  apnellalions,  each  of  whom  was 
nccompaiiiod  !»y  four  good  and  lawful  men  of.  and  elected 
by,  the  tithing  which  deputed  them.  This  public  court-lect 
was  held  formerly  by  the  royal  governor  of  the  county,  the 
caldorman  of  the  Sa\on.s,  the  earl  of  the  Danc.s,  the  cornea 
or  count  of  the  Normans.  This  pro.tl  functionary  was  accom- 
panie<l  by  the  shire-reeve,  an  officer  elected  by  the  county 
to  collect  the  king's  rents  and  the  other  branches  of  tho 
royal  revenue,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  caldorman.  pre- 
sided in  tiK?  court,  and  governed  the  county  as  his  deputy, 
whence  he  is  called  by  the  Normans  a vicc-emnes  or  vieounl, 
though  in  English  he  retained  the  name  of  shire-reeve  or 
bhcriir,  the  designation  connected  with  his  original  and 
more  humble  duties.  ThU  public  court,  which  was  origiii- 
olly  called  the  folkmute,  being  held  succesMvcly  in  each 
hundreil  in  the  course  of  a circuit  performed  by  tlic  shonfT, 
acquired  the  name  of  the  sherifTs /oMrn,  by  whicli  name, 
though  itself  a ciiurt-lcet.  it  is  now  distinguished  from  in- 
ferior private  lcets.  TTie  latter  courts  appear  to  have  Wn 
created  at  a very  early  perioil  by  grants  from  (he  crown 
oblaineil  by  the  owners  of  extensive  domains  (which  after- 
wards became  manors)  [M.VNon],  and  most  frequemly  by  rtli- 
mous  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  tenants  and 
lliose  who  resided  upon  their  lands  from  the  obligation  of 
attending  the  tourn  nr  Ici’t  of  the  hundred,  by  providing  a 
domestic  tribunal,  before  w hich  the  resianls  miglit  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  the  frank-plvtlgts  might  be  in>pct  ted, 
without  the  trouUe  of  attending  tbo  tourn,  and  to  which 
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•I  »n  apparently  necoEstry  oonaequence,  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  precinct  or  district  was  immediately  trana* 
ferreiL  In  these  private  leels  tlie  grantee,  colled  the  lord  of 
the  leet,  perform^  the  duties  which,  in  the  public  leet  or 
touru,  after  the  ealdorroan  or  earl  hod  permanently  absented 
himself,  fell  upon  the  slieriff.  Their  duties  he  might  per- 
form either  personally  or  by  his  steward,  though  some 
writers,  overlooking  the  authorities,  have  doubled  whcllier 
the  lord  can  sit  in  person.  As  a compensation  fur  this,  and 
his  trouble  in  obtaining  the  franchise,  it  appears  to  liare  been 
the  practice  for  the  great  land-owner  who  by  his  money 
and  his  influence  had  procured  Iho  grant  of  a private  leet 
to  claim  from  re&iants  a certain  small  annual  payment  by 
the  name  of  certum  lets.  The  tenants  within  ine  precincts 
uf  a private  leet.  whether  in  boroughs,  towns,  or  manors, 
form^  a body  politic  wholly  independent  of  the  lourn  or 
leet  of  the  hundred;  whilst  such  upland,  or  unprivileged, 
towns  as  hod  not  been  formed  into  or  included  within  any 
private  leet,  still  appeared,  each  by  its  tiihing-man  or  reeve 
and  four  men  of  the  tithing,  and  formed  part  of  the  body 
politic  of  the  hundred.  Each  uf  these  communities  appears 
to  have  exercised  roost  of  those  rights  w hich  it  has  uf  late 
yeori  been  supposed  could  not  exist  without  a royal  incor 
porutiou.  Ill  many  cities  and  boroughs  the  antient  autho- 
rity of  the  court-leet  was  in  later  limes  superseded  by  char- 
ter of  incorporation,  in  some  of  which  the  important  right 
of  popular  eleciiun  of  magistrates  was  preserved  entire; 
whilst  in  (he  great  majority  of  cases  the  right,  though  con- 
tinued in  name,  was  fettered,  if  not  rendered  alu^etber 
nugatory,  by  restrictions  of  various  characters  and  degrees, 
whieli  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  incorporated  boroughs  not 
regulated  by  tho  Municipal  Corporatum  Act.  In  other 
respects  the  course  prescribed  by  these  charters  was  adapted 
to  the  changes  which  had  lakuii  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
pc'jplc  since  the  institution  uf  the  cuurl-leet.  Many  of  the 
fuiiciious  uf  the  magistrates  in  the  new  incorporatiuns  were 
borrowed  from  the  then  comparatively  recent  institution 
of  justices  of  tho  peace. 

ll.~~Con*tituhm  qf  the  Coixrt'Uet, 

This  court  U a court  of  record,  having  jurisdiction  of 
such  crimes  as  subject  the  offenders  to  punishment  at  com- 
mon law.  Tho  exclusive  exorcise  of  criminal  juriwliclion 
being  inherent  in  the  kingly  oflice,  all  criminal  matters  are 
denominated  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  the  courts  in  which 
such  pleas  ore  held  aro  the  king’s  courts,  although  grunted 
to  a subject;  for  such  grant  operates  merely  as  an  autho- 
rity to  the  grantee  to  preside  judicially  by  himself  or  his 
steward,  and  to  take  the  proQis  of  the  court  to  his  own  use. 
The  authority  so  exercised  under  the  king's  grant  is  culled 
a lordship,  and  the  grantee  is  said  to  be  the  lurd  uf  the  leet. 
It  may  be  claimed  either  by  a modern  grant  or  by  prescrip- 
tion, t.e.  long  established  user,  from  wliirh  an  antient  grant 
is  presumed.  The  grantee,  whether  claiming  under  a grant 
still  extant  or  by  prescription,  is  commonly  the  lord  uf  a 
manor,  and  the  Icut  is  usually  coextensive  either  with  the 
actual  limits  of  the  manor,  or  with  its  boundary  ui  some 
former  period.  There  may  however  be  several  leels  in  one 
nunor,  and  a leet  may  bcappomlanl  to  a tow  n,  or  to  a single 
house.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lord  of  the  leet  sluiuld 
have  a manor,  or  indeed  that  be  should  have  any  interest 
in  tho  land  or  houses  over  which  the  leet  jiurisdiction  ex- 
tends. It  is  competent  to  the  crown  to  grant  to  A a luel 
over  tho  lands  of  n,  and  the  grantee  of  a leet  in  his  own 
land  may  convey  tho  land  and  retain  thu  leet.  As  the  leet 
was  originally  granted  for  the  mure  convenient  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  lord  mav  be  required  by  writ  of  man- 
damus to  hold  the  court.  Upon  null-user  uf  a leet,  the 
grant  is  liable  to  bo  seised  into  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
either  absolutely  as  for  a forfeiture,  or  ({WAuque,  that  is 
until  tho  defect  bo  amended  ; the  same  cmiscqucnce  ensues 
upon  n^lect  to  appoint  an  able  slew*ard  and  other  occes- 
sary  ufDcers,  or  to  provide  instruments  of  punishment. 

Private  loets  arc  commonly  held,  as  public  loots  must  be. 
twice  in  the  year,  within  a month  after  Easter,  and  within 
a month  after  Michaelmas,  and  even  the  former  cannot, 
Mnless  warranted  by  antient  usage,  be  held  at  any  other 
time  except  by  ndjuurnmont.  Tlie  couit  appears  to  have 
b(^  formerly  held  in  tho  open  air.  It  should  bo  held  at 
its  accustomed  place,  though,  if  sufficient  notice  be  given,  it 
may  bo  bold  anywhere  within  the  precinct.  All  persona 
above  the  age  of  twelvu  years  ami  under  sixty  (except  peers 
and  clergymen,  who  are  exempted  by  sUtuie,  and  women 


and  aliens),  resiant  within  Ine  precinct  for  a year  and  a 
day,  whether  roasters  or  servants,  owe  suit  to  (i>.  personal 
attondam-o  at)  tliis  court,  and  here  they  ought  to  take  the 
oaili  of  allegiance.  The  suit  to  the  court-leet  is  said  to  bo 
real  (t.e.  regal  or  duo  to  the  king),  becauso  every  one  bound 
to  do  suit  to  such  court  as  a resiant,  is  also  bound  to  take 
(he  oath  of  allegiance  unless  ho  has  taken  it  before.  But 
where  a nun-resiant  is  bound  by  tenure  to  join  with  tho 
resinnts  in  making  nrosentraents  at  the  court-leet,  the  duty 
is  not  8uit-r»l,  fur  nc  shall  not  be  sworn  b)  his  all^iauce, 
See.,  at  this  leet.  It  is  merely  suit-sen'ice,  t e.  a suit  form- 
ing one  of  the  services  due  from  the  tenant  to  his  lord  in 
respect  of  the  tenure.  For  tho  non-perfurmance  uf  such 
suit  the  remedy  is  by  distress,  os  in  case  of  other  suits-serviee 
or  reutE-service.  A man  who  has  a house  ainl  family  in 
two  Icets,  so  as  in  law  to  be  conversant  or  commuranl  in 
both,  must  do  his  suit  to  the  leet  where  his  person  is  cum- 
roorant,  viz.  where  his  bed  lies,  but  if  ho  occasiunally  reside 
in  both,  hu  is  bound  to  do  suit  to  each. 

III.— Jwmc/ic/ioh  qf  the  Court'Uet. 

Tlie  Angk>-Saxon  Hundred  Ckiurt  appears  to  have  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  causes,  civil,  criminal,  and  ccclcsiastual ; 
and  also  to  hare  had  the  cognizancu  and  oversight  uf  all 
the  curaniunities  of  fraiik-pledgea  within  the  hundrc<i,  tlie 
members  of  these  communities  being  bound  for  that  pur- 
pose to  attend  at  the  Hundred  (^urt  by  themselves  or 
their  elected  representatives.  'Hie  jurisdiction  of  thu 
Hundred  Court  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  taken  away  by 
an  ordinance  uf  William  the  Conqueror,  forbidding  the  at- 
tendance of  the  bishop. 

It  wos  the  provinoo  of  the  court-leet,  as  well  the  public 
leet  of  iliu  hundred,  as  tho  private  leet,  to  repress  all 
offences  ^iust  the  public  peace,  and  to  enforce  the  removal 
of  all  nuisances  affecting  the  public  convetiieiico. 

Tho  loot  jury  possess  a legislative  authority  in  esta- 
blishing by-laws.  By  laws  made  iu  a court-leet  and 
embodied  in  the  presentments  of  the  jury  iu  respect  of 
matters  properly  cognizable  in  the  leet  are  binding  upon 
resiants,  but  not  qpon  strangers.  [By-Law.]  A by-law 
imjiosing  a penalty  of  il.  per  month  for  taking  or  placing  an 
inmate  without  giving  security  to  the  overseers  against  any 
charge  u|)on  the  parish  was  said  by  Lord  Hale  to  be  usual 
and  valid.  The  leet  jury  elect  their  own  chief  roagistratca, 
the  reeve  or  constable,  &c..  of  the  private  leet,  and,  os  it 
would  seem,  the  high  constable  (sometimes  called  tho  aider- 
man)  ofabe  hundred. 

Before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  probably  fur  some 
time  after,  this  court  of  the  Icct  was,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least 
the  ordinary  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  criroinat 
justice  in  the  kingdom.  Until  the  reigu  of  Henry  L.  whvii, 
with  respect  to  certain  heinous  olTeucea,  the  punishmont  of 
death  was  substituted  for  pecuniary  compositions,  no  crime 
appears  to  have  been  punishe<l  by  death  except  that  called 
in  the  laws  of  that  prince  ‘ Openthifte.’  a theff  where  the 
offender  was  takun  with  the  mainour^  that  is,  with  the  thing 
stolen  upon  liiro.  [Robbery.]  Of  this  crime,  os  requiring 
no  trial  or  presentment,  the  leet  harl  no  cognizance.  Other 
offences,  of  however  serious  a nature,  subjected  the  party  to 
a mulct,  or  pecuniary  floe,  the  amount  of  which  was  in  many 
cases  determinate  and  fixed. 

Offences  to  be  merely  inquired  of  iu  loets  are  arson,  bur- 
glary, escape,  larceny,  manslaughter,  murder,  rape,  rescue, 
sacrilege,  and  treason,  and  every  offence  which  was  fulonv 
at  common  law.  These  offences  being  presented  by  tho  leet 
jury  as  indictors,  and  the  iiidictmcut  being  certified  to  the 
justices  of  gaol  delivery,  the  indictees  may  be  arraigned; 
but  they  cannot  be  arraigned  upon  the  mere  production  of 
the  court-roll  containing  tho  presentments.  Formerly  all 
offences  inquirable  in  leels  were  also  punishable  there  by 
amercement ; but  the  power  of  adjuuiuating  ,finallv  upon 
crimes  in  courts  leet,  whether  public  or  private,  is  now 
limited  to  such  minor  offences  as  are  still  leh  under  tho  old 
system  of  pecuniary  compensatioD.  No  matters  aro  cogniz- 
able in  tlie  leet  unless  they  have  arisen  or  liave  had  cun- 
tinuance  since  the  last  preying  court. 

An  amercement  is  a pecuniary  punishment  which  fol- 
loB'S  of  course  upon  every  presentment  of  a default  or  uf 
any  offence  commiitetl  out  of  court  by  private  persons- 
Amercemeuls  aro  to  be  mitigated  iu  open  court  by  afi'eerers 
(afferratores,  from  afferrure  or  offurvire,  afferer,  to  lax.  or  fix 
a price,  hence  the  terra  afferage,  used  in  the  old  Freiicii 
law  to  denote  the  judicial  fixing  of  a price  upon  property 
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to  b«  sold).  The  affearera  hy  their  oaths  affirm  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  sum  at  which  they  have  assessed  the 
amorcemunt.  This  course  is  sauclioned  and  conti/raed  hy 
Magna  Charla,  which  directs  that  amercements  shall  bo 
aueaseil  hv  the  peers  of  ihe  offender,  i>.  the  pares  curise, 
or  suitor*  of  iho  same  court.  [Jury.]  Tins  umercemeuU, 
being  affecrod,  are  estreated  (extracted)  from  the  court-roll 
by  the  slcwaril,  and  levied  by  the  bailiff  under  a special 
warrant  from  the  lord  or  steward  fur  that  purpose,  by  dis- 
tress and  sale  of  the  goo*ls  of  the  parly,  whicli  may  be 
taken  at  any  place  within  the  precinct,  even  in  the  street ; 
or  the  lonl  may  roainluiu  an  action  of  debt  for  such 
amerreraunt.  For  a nuisance,  the  jury  may  amerce  tho 
offender,  and  at  the  same  time  order  that  bo  be  distrained 
to  amend  it. 

The  steward  of  u Icet  ia  a jud(?e  of  record,  and  may  take 
recognizances  of  the  pence  ; and  be  may  iui])o»e  a hue  fur 
a contempt  or  olbe”  offence  committed  in  court,  as  wbere 
a parly  obstructs  the  jury  in  liie  execution  of  their  duties, 
or  by  public  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  out 
of  court.  The  amount  of  the  fine  ia  at  once  fixed  by 
the  steward,  and  tliercforc,  though  suroelimes  loosely  called 
an  amercement,  it  U not  to  bo  afi'eered.  When  a suitor 
present  in  court  refuses  to  be  sworn,  it  is  a contempt  for 
which  a reasonable  fine  maybe  imposed;  so  if  the  jury, 
or  any  of  them,  refuse  to  make  a presentment,  or  dewt 
without  making  it.  or  make  it  before  all  are  agreed.  But 
the  fine  must  be  set  upon  each  person  individually.  For 
the  fine  so  tmposoil  the  lord  may  distrain  oi  bring  an 
action  of  debt.  In  all  matters  within  the  cogniianco  of  a 
court  lect  the  lord  or  steward  has  the  same  power  as  the 
judges  m the  superior  courts.  He  has  indeed  no  power 
to  award  imprisonment  os  a punishment  for  offences  jira- 
scnleil  in  the  leet,  such  offences  being  the  subject  of  amerce- 
ment only;  but  he  may  imprison  persons  indicted  or  ac- 
cused of  felony  before  him,  and  persons  guilty  of  a contempt 
in  face  of  the  court. 

If  a nuisance  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a leet  bo  not 
prosetiled  at  the  oourl-loet,  tlie  sheriff  cannot  inquiru  of  it 
in  bis  tourn,  fur  that  which  is  within  the  prvcinol  of  the 
leet  is  exempt  from  tho  jurUdiction  of  the  tourn ; which 
has  merely  tho  same  jurisdiction  as  private  Iceia  in  such 
|Mrts  of  the  hundred  as  are  not  included  within  any  priv'ote 
leet. 

A private  trespass  cannot  be  presented  at  tho  cuurt-lcet, 
even  tliough  committed  against  the  lord ; and  a cu»iom  to 
present  and  amerce  fur  such  trespasses  is  void. 

Of  cuminon  right  the  constable  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
jury  in  ibe  leet;  and  if  the  party  chosen  be  preseiii.be 
ought  to  take  the  oath  in  the  leot ; if  absent,  before  juslicas 
of  the  peace.  If  he  refuse  to  accept  the  office,  or  to  be 
sworn,  tho  steward  may  fine  him.  if  the  party  chosen  be 
absent  and  refuses,  the  juiy  may  present  his  refusal  at 
the  next  court,  and  then  ho  is  amerced.  Hut  a person 
chosen  constable  in  his  absence  ought  to  have  notice  of 
his  election.  A mandamus  lies  to  the  steward  of  a leet 
to  swear  in  a constable  chosen  by  tho  jury.  By  13  St  14 
Car.  II..  cap.  1'^  when  a constable  dies  or  goes  out  of  the 
parish,  any  two  justices  may  make  and  swear  a new  one 
until  the  lord  shall  hold  a courl-lcet:  and  if  any  officer 
continue  above  a year  in  his  office,  the  justices  in  their 
quarter-sessions  may  discharge  him,  and  put  another  in 
his  place  until  the  lord  shall  hold  a court.  Hut  the  justices 
at  sessions  cannot  discharge  a constable  appointed  at  the 
lect ; and  though  they  can  appoint  constables  until  the 
lord  shall  hold  a court,  they  cannot  opi>oint  fur  a yuar,  or 
till  others  be  chosen.  A person  chosen  constable  who  is 
deficient  in  honesty,  knowletlge,  or  abilitv,  may  be  dis- 
charged by  tho  lent  or  by  the  Court  of  Ixmg’s  Bench  as 
unfit.  Tho  steward  .may  sot  a reasonable  fine  on  a con- 
stable or  titbing-unui  refusing  to  make  presentmenta. 

Though  the  leet  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  principal  and 
ordinarv  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  its  ^>ower  and  au- 
thority have  been  enlarged  by  several  statutes,  which  give 
it  cognixances  over  offences  newly  created,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  directly  abridged  by  legis- 
lative interference.  Tlic  business  of  tho  court  has  chiedy 
seen  affected  hy  the  creation  of  concurrent  junwlictions, 
partirularlv  that  of  justices  of  the  peace  [JutriCBS  of  thb 
Pbacb],  who  luive  cognizance  of  the  same  matters,  as  well 
3s  of  many  others  over  which  the  eourt-leot  has  no  juris- 
diction.  Justices  of  tho  peace  are  always  accessible,  whereas 
rhe  rourt-leet  is  open  only  at  distant  intervals*  and  for  a 


short  period,  unioas  it  be  continued  by  adjournment,  wbioh 
can  only  take  place  fur  the  despatch  of  existing  busiueaa. 
Another  cau^e  of  Uie  deelonsion  of  these  tribunals  is  that 
except  in  a very  few  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  leet  ia 
confined  to  offences  punishable  ut  common  law.  lii  statutes 
providing  for  tho  repression  of  new  offences,  the  leet  ia 
commonly  passed  over  in  favour  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
Bluckstunc  reckons  * the  almost  untire  disuse  and  con- 
tempt of  the  cuurt-luet  and  sliuriff's  tourn,  the  king's 
aniiuiii  courts  of  common  law  formerly  much  reverM 
and  respected,  among  the  mischievous  effects  of  tho 
change  in  the  administraiion  of  justice  by  summary  pro- 
ceedings before  juaiccs  of  the  peace.*  It  was  not  how- 
ever left  to  the  learned  commentator  to  mako  this  dis- 
covery. Ill  the  course  of  the  very  reign  which  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  the  modern  system  ofjusucos  of  tha 
peace,  we  find  tho  Commons  remoiisl rating  against  tho  vm»- 
lation  of  the  Saxon  principle  of  seir-govurnmeut  and  do- 
mestic administration  of  justice,  resulting  from  tlm  an- 
croachments  made  ujHin  tho  antient  jurisdiction  of  the  leal 
by  giving  to  the  new  tribunal  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters  usually  brought  before 
the  court  leet,  and  un  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  other  im- 
portant matters.  In  the  last  year  of  Edward  HI.  (1377), 
tlie  Cluiumuns,  by  their  petition  in  parliament,  prayed  the 
king  that  no  justice  of  the  peace  should  inquire  of  onyihiiig 
cognizable  in  the  courts  of  lorils  who  had  view  of  frank- 
pledge, or  of  anything  cognizable  in  any  city  or  borough 
within  their  district,  and  should  attend  only  to  the  koeping 
of  the  peace  and  the  enforcing  of  the  statute  of  labourers. 
To  Ibis  petition  the  king  returned  the  following  unsatis- 
factory answer  Thu  statutes  beretofbro  made  cannot  be 
kept  if  Ihe  jmtittun  bo  uiantcd.’  At  this  time,  and  until 
tlie  passing  of  ‘27  H.  Vltl.,  c.  2-1,  offences  in  leeti  were 
alleged  to  be  against  tho  lord's  peace,  not  the  king’s. 

IV.  Manner  of  holding  the  Court  leet. 

The  common  notice  of  holding  the  eourt  is  said  to  be 
three  or  four  days;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  give  fifteen  days* 
niiiico.  An  amercement  at  a court  of  which  sufficient 
notice  has  nut  been  given  is  void.  But  even  where  there 
is  a clear  ptescriptive  usage  to  give  a certain  number  of 
days'  notice,  the  resiants  cannot  disturb  the  bolding  of  the 
court  on  the  ground  that  such  notice  has  not  been  given. 

The  functions  of  tho  steward  of  a court-leel  are  mostly, 
if  not  wludlj'.  judicial.  Ministenal  acta  are  to  be  perfbimed 
by  an  inferior  officer  called  the  bedel  or  bailiff,  who  of  com- 
won  right  is  appointed  by  the  lord  or  steward,  though  by 
custom  he  may  be  diosen  by  the  jury,  and  sworn  with  tte 
other  officers  chosen  at  the  lect;  and  where,  in  a latC 
appendant  to  a borougli.  the  bailiff  so  chosen  boa  a dnero- 
tionary  power  in  impannclling  the  jury,  this  important 
function  is  a suliicicnt  ground  for  issuing  a quo  warranto 
to  inquire  into  the  title  of  the  party  exercising  it.  Tho 
steward,  at  the  custuinary  or  at  a reasonable  time  before  the 
holding  of  tho  court,  issues  a precept  under  his  sead,  ihI- 
dressed  to  the  bailiff  of  the  leet,  commanding  him  to  warn 
the  resiants  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  fbr 
holding  the  court,  and  to  summon  a jury.  The  notice  may 
be  given  in  the  church  or  market,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  particular  place;  but  it  is  said  that  if  it  be  not  an 
antient  leet,  personal  notice  is  necessary.  According  to  the 
course  most  usually  pursued,  the  steward  opens  the  court 
by  directing  tho  court  to  bo  proclaimed ; and  this  being 
the  king's  court,  it  is  necessary  that  three  proclamations 
should  be  made.  This  is  done  by  the  bailiff's  crying  ‘Oyea’ 
(boar)  throe  times,  and  then  saying  once,  * All  manner  of 
persona  who  are  resiant  or  deciners  and  do  owe  suit  royal 
to  th»  leet,  come  in  and  do  vour  suit  and  answer  to  y'our 
names  upon  pain  and  peril  which  shall  ensue.*  Tho  bailiff 
then  delii'ers  to  the  steward  a list  of  persons  summoned 
as  jurymen,  together  with  tho  suit  or  resiant  roll.  The 
suit-roll  is  then  colled  over,  and  those  resiants  who  are 
absent  are  marked  to  be  amerced,  llie  bailiff  then  makes 
itiree  other  proclamations,  by  erving  *Oyes' three  times, 
and  then  saying  ‘If  any  roan  will  ^ essoigned,  come  in. 
and  you  shall  ^ beard.'  The  steward  having  colled  fbi 
the  essoignt,  enters  tliem.  The  essoigns  sliould  re^larly 
lie  adjourned  to  the  next  court  Ibr  examination  in  ||ie 
court  roll  or  book. 

Suit-real  muat  be  done  in  person;  it  cannot  be  done  by 
attorney;  nor  can  it,  os  it  would  soero,  be  releas^  by  the 
lord.  Hut  the  suitor  may  be  ossoigiied  or  moused  yire 
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kieme«,  which  is  done  generally  upon  the  payment  of  an 
•oioign  penny. 

Tho  constables  are  next  examined  os  to  thoir  compliance 
with  the  orders  roceiverl  by  them  at  tho  previous  court. 
Alter  this  the  loot  jury  is  formed.  This  jury  is  ehosen  from 
the  body  of  the  suitor^  and  consists  of  not  less  than  tweire, 
nor  more  than  twenty-three.  In  some  Iccts  the  jury*  cost- 
tinuca  in  ofhee  fbr  a whole  year;  in  others  the  jurors  arc 
eleoted  and  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  day.  A custom 
tbr  the  steward  to  nominate  to  the  bailiff  tho  {wrsons  to  bo 
summoned  on  the  jury  is  valid.  If  a sufficient  numl)cr  of 
nsianta  to  form  a jury  cannot  he  found,  the  steward  Ims 
power  to  compel  a stranger  to  serve,  even  though  he  be 
merely  travelling  through  the  district,  and  is  actually  riding 
on  his  journey  at  the  time  his  services  uro  required  ; but  a 
woman,  though  a resiant,  cannot  bo  sworn. 

After  the  jury  is  chosen  a foreman  is  named,  who  is 
sworn  as  follows:— 'You  shall  welt  and  truly  inquire,  and 
true  presentment  make,  of  all  such  articles,  matters,  and 
things  as  shall  be  given  you  in  charge ; the  king's  counsel, 
your  oompanioni’,  and  vour  own,  you  shall  keep  secret  and 
andiscloaed.  You  shall  present  no  man  fur  envy,  hatred, 
or  malice ; nor  spare  any  man  for  fear,  favour,  or  affection, 
or  any  hope  of  reward;  but  according  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledm,  and  the  information  you  ^nll  receive,  you  shall 
present  tno  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.'  As  soon 
M the  foreman  is  sworn,  tliroe  or  four  of  the  jury,  tak- 
ing the  book  together,  are  sworn  to  obhorve  and  keep, 
on  tlieir  parts,  the  same  oath  which  the  foreman  has  taken 
on  bis  part.  The  jury  then  receive  a charge  from  the 
steward,  minting  out  tho  nature  of  (heir  duties,  and  of  the 
natters  which  ought  to  be  presented.  The  jury  make  thoir 
presentments  to  the  steward,  who.  in  co5es  of  treason  or 
felony,  must  return  the  prcsenttnenls  (in  these  cases  called 
indictments)  to  the  justices  of  gaol  delivery  if  tho  offenders 
lie  in  custody:  if  they  lie  at  Targe,  the  indictments  roust 
be  removed  into  tho  King’s  Bench  by  certiorari,  in  order 
that  process  may  issue  thereon.  In  all  other  cases  the 
steward  of  the  leet  has  power,  upon  the  complaint  of  any 
party  grieved  by  tho  prusentmoiit,  or,  oti  the  other  haml, 
u|>on  any  suspicion  entertained  as  to  tho  cuncealroonl  of 
any  offence,  by  non- presentment,  to  cause  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  matter  by  another  jury,  though 
in  (he  former  case  the  mure  usual  course  now  is  by  certiorari 
or  traverse. 

A oourt'leet  may  be  adjourned  if  (he  businc.vs  of  the 
particular  cuuit  require  it.  This  should  be  dene  by  tlircc 
proelaroutions.  A eourt  held  on  the  ‘2t$th  April,  and  ad- 
'ourned,  after  the  jury  had  been  sworn,  till  the  |6ih  De- 
cember, which  day  was  given  them  to  make  their  present- 
ments, has  been  held  not  to  be  necessarily  unreuiumable. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  notice  should  be  given  of  an  order 
made  by  tho  loet  for  abating  a nuisance;  the  party  beina 
within  tbe  jurisdiction,  must  take  notice  of  it  at  ins  perih 
For  the  same  reason  he  is  also  bound  to  take  notice  of  a 
bylaw. 

V.  Pi'oJitM  (\f  Court. 

The  ordinary  profits  of  a court-leet  aro  the  fines,  amerce- 
menta,  and  esaoign  pence,  and  belong,  in  the  case  of  a pub*  ; 
Icet  or  tourn.  to  the  king ; in  the  case  of  a prirato  Icet,  to  tne 
grantee  or  lord  of  tho  Icct.  It  would  rather  seem  however 
that  the  lord  is  bound  to  account  at  tbe  Exchequer  for 
these  profits,  thous^h  be  mny  discharge  himself  by  snowing 
his  title.  In  a private  loot  also,  the  lord,  as  above  men- 
tioned, is  entitled  to  a further  payment,  in  tlie  nature  of  a 
poll-tax,  capitagimn.orchcvago,  by  the  nameof  certum  lcta>, 
sometimes  called  cert-sflver,  coriainty-money,  cert-rooncy, 
and  head-silver.  When  this  payment  is  to  be  made  on  the 
dayof  tbe  loot  the  defaulters  may  be  presented  and  amerced. 
For  such  amercement  the  lord  may  distrain  ; but  he  cannot 
distrain  for  the  cert-money  iisclf,  without  a nrejcriptinn  to 
warrant  such  distress.  In  the  absence  of  botn  amercement 
and  proscription,  the  lord’s  remedy  is  by  action  of  debt. 

LEEU  WARDEN,  sUuate«l  in  53“  12'  N.  lot.  and  5*  43' 
E long.,  is  tbe  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  in 
the  kingdom  of  tbe  Netherlands.  It  is  surrounded  with  an 
earthen  rampart  end  a wide  moat;  the  broad  straigiit 
streets  ere  intersected  by  oinaU,  the  banks  of  which,  a$ 
well  Bs  the  ramparts,  are  planted  with  trees,  and  afford 
very  pleasant  promenades.  The  town,  which  is  well  built, 
has  roanufoctures  uf  linen  and  paper,  and  has  a considerable 
<rado,  which  tsmuch  facilitated  by  canals  communicating 


with  the  sea.  and  with  Dokkum,  Franeker,  and  Haarlingen 
Tho  principal  buildings  sro  tbe  town-hall,  the  prinzonlmf 
or  palace  of  the  princes  of  Oronpu,  as  hereditary  governor 
of  the  province,  a synagogue,  and  twelve  churehes,  tho 
largest  and  handsomest  of  which  contains  several  monu- 
ments of  the  princes  of  tho  houso  of  Orange.  The  popu- 
lation is  21.000. 

LEGACY  (Legatum),  a bequest  or  gift  of  goods  and 
chattels  by  will  or  testament.  The  person  to  whom  it  is 
given  is  termed  the  legatee  (legalArius) ; and  every  |ierson 
w capable  of  being  a legatee,  unless  particularly  disabled 
by  the  common  low  or  by  seme  statute. 

The  bequest  in  no  case  confers  more  than  an  inrohate 
property  on  the  legatee,  which  does  not  become  eomplclc 
until  the  assent  of  the  executor  or  udminisirator  with  the 
will  annexed,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  given.  [Execu- 
tor.] But,  before  such  assent,  the  be<|ue*l  is  transmissiblo 
to  the  personal  representatives  uf  the  legatee,  and  will  pass 
by  his  will. 

Legacies  afo  of  two  kinds,  general  and  specific.  A 
legnev  is  general  when  it  is  so  given  as  not  to  amount 
to  a bequest  of  a particular  thing,  or  a particular  fund  of 
tho  testator;  a specific  legacy  is  a bequest  of  a sjiecificd 
thing,  or  a specific  part  of  ibe  testator’s  estate.  The  whole 
of  the  estate  of  a person  deceose<I  being  liable  for  the  pav- 
mcnl  of  his  debts,  legacies  of  both  kinds  are  of  course  sub- 
ject to  debts:  hut  in  case  of  a deficiency  of  the  estate  for 
the  paynunl  of  the  legacies,  the  general  legatees  can  only 
be  paid  in  equnl  proportion ; ond  they  must,  as  it  is  lechni- 
callv  termed,  odo/e.  But  a specific  legatee  is  not  compolloil 
to  abate  or  allow  anything  bv  way  of  Hbalenicut,  though 
his  legacy  may  be  taken  for  tlio  ]wymont  of  debts,  in  cose 
tho  general  legacies  have  all  been  applied  In  pay  them  and 
there  is  still  a deficiency  m meet  the  demands  on  tho  eslaio 
of  tho  decoasiHl,  Specific  leipaiees  may  howovor  be  com- 
pelled to  abaio  as  against  one  another.  If  (he  part  of  (he 
testator's  estate  which  is  specifically  given  has  been  disposed 
of  by  tho  testator  in  his  lifetime,  or  at  the  lime  of  his  death 
has  censed  to  exist  in  such  form  ns  described  in  his  will, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  specific  legatee  loses  his  legacy, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  any  Mitisfhetion  out  of  the  general 
estate : in  such  ease  llio  legacy  U said  to  be  adeemed,  a 
term  which  hus  been  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  though 
the  word  'adiroero'  is  not  there  used  exactly  in  this  sense 
34,  4.)  There  is  also  a third  description  of  U-gacy 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  holn  kinds  alrearly 
mentioned,  as  a gift  of  so  much  money,  with  reference  to  a 
particular  fund  for  pa\  menl.  This  is  called  a t/em'-m/m- 
five  legacy,  hut  so  far  ^ifltre  from  one  properly  specific,  that 
if  tho  fund  pointed  out  fails  on  any  account,  the  legatee 
will  he  paid  out  of  the  general  assets ; yet  it  is  so  far  speci- 
fic that  it  is  not  liable  to  abate  in  case  of  a deficiency  of  the 
general  assets. 

Legnciea  maybe  given  citber  absolutely  (purd)  or  upon 
condition  (Mib-conditione),  or  upon  the  happening  of  aiir 
contingency;  provided  it  mmit  liapi'cn,  if  at  all,  within  the 
duration  of  a life  or  lives  in  being  at  the  time  of  tlic  do 
ccaso  of  the  testator  and  21  years  afterwards,  allowing  in 
addition  the  period  of  gestation  where  tho  comingenry 
depends  upon  tho  birth  of  a child.  Legacies  may  also  be 
given  in  such  o way  that  thmtgh  no  condition  is  expressed 
m distinct  terms  it  may  be  clearly  inferred  that  the  testator 
did  not  intend  hi.s  gifts  to  take  effect  till  a definite  time  had 
arrived  or  a definite  event  had  taken  place.  When  a legatee 
has  obtained  .such  an  interest  in  the  legacy  as  to  be  fully 
entitled  to  the  properly  in  it,  the  legacy  is  said  to  be  (’«/<•£/, 
and  this  property  may  he  acquired  long  before  the  right  to 
the  possession  of  the  legacy  accruus.  A vested  legacy  pur 
takes  of  the  incidents  of  pro]  erty  so  fur  as  to  be  (ranstuws! 
bio  to  the  personal  represcniativcs  of  (he  parly  entitled  to  it, 
or  to  pass  by  his  will;  a legacy  which  is  contingent  or  not 
vested  is  no  property  at  all  with  respect  to  the  legnlec 
This  distinction  of  legacies  vested  and  not  vested,  kcems 
derived  from  the  Roman  law,  which  expressed  the  fact  of 
Vesting  by  the  wonls  * dies  legati  <-edit.' 

Formerly,  in  all  cases  when  a legatee  died  before  the 
testator,  the  legacy  lapsc<l.  or  failed,  and  went  to  the  person 
appointed  residuary  legatee  by  the  testator,  or  if  there  was 
none  such,  to  the  next  of  kin  : and  lapse  might  also  take 
place  (as  already  obscrvcfl  with  res]>ect  to  a legacy  given  to 
a legatee  at  n particular  time,  or  upon  condition,  or  tho 
happening  of  a conlini;encT)  if  the  lc;.^atcc  died  before  tho 
appointed  time  arrivetT.orii’  the  condition  was  not  performed. 
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OT  the  contingency  did  not  happen.  The  recent  statute,  I 
Vict«  c.  36,  sort.  33,  has  raotlitied  the  old  rule,  and  directs 
that  when  legacies  are  biMiuealhctl  to  a child  or  other  issue 
of  ll)c  lestetor  «Ik>  shall  die  in  his  lifetime,  leaving  issue, 
and  such  issue  shall  be  living  at  the  testator's  death,  the 
legacies  shall  not  lapse  unless  a contrary  intention  appears 
upon  the  face  of  the  will,  but  shall  take  effect  os  if  the 
legatee  had  died  immedmicly  after  the  testotor. 

Tiic  rules  by  which  gifts  of  legacies  are  consirueil  ore 
dcrivorl  frum  tiio  civil  law,  or  rather  are  a part  of  that  law. 
which  prevails  in  the  ecrlcsiastical  courts;  for  although  the 
court  of  chancery  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  legacies 
with  the  ecclesiastical  court!,  yet  to  prevent  confusion  it  fol- 
lows the  same  goncml  rules,  li  however  a legacy  be 
cliargoil  upon  or  mode  payable  out  of  real  estate,  then,  as 
the  ecclesiastical  court  has  no  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
courts  of  e<iuily  ore  not  bound  to  follow  the  name  rules  as 
to  the  construction  of  such  gifts  as  in  the  rase  of  personal 
estate. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  law  relating  to  legacies  arc 
fio  numerous  that  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  notice  them 
in  an  article  of  this  description,  and  as  they  are  chieftj'  of 
a technical  nature,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various 
treatise*  on  that  branch  of  the  law. 

Generally  speaking  an  executor  cannot  be  compelled  to 

Ray  legacies  until  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
om  the  decease  of  the  testator,  and  not  even  then  unless 
the  assets  should  be  realized  and  the  debts  paid  or  provided 
for;  but.as  the  rule  is  only  for  the  general  conveniem-c  of 
executors,  if  it  should  appear  that  all  the  debts  of  the  testa* 
lor  are  paid,  the  executor  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
legarv  before  the  twelve  months  have  expire<l.  It  may  be 
stated  hiiwovcr  as  a general  rule,  that  legacies  arc  papbic 
twelve  months  after  the  death  of  a testator,  and  with  in- 
terest from  that  time  at  4 per  cent.,  unless  the  testator  has 
made  some  special  provision  as  to  time  of  payment  and 
interest.  The  rule  os  to  the  twelve  monlh*  is  taken  from 
the  lioman  law.  It  has  already  been  slated  in  this  work 
[ExkcutorI.  that  an  action  at  law  docs  not  lie  for  a legacy, 
until  ufter  tlie  executor  has  admitted  that  he  has  assets  in 
hti  hands  sufficient  to  make  the  payment,  or  in  the  case  of 
a specific  legacy,  has  assented  to  it.  But  the  law  may  per- 
haps he  more  correctly  stated  thus:  Where  a specific  legacy 
coii5tsts  of  some  determinate  chattel,  whether  real,  as  a lease 
• for  years,  ur  personal,  as  a particular  horse,  the  legatee,  after 

assent  by  the  executor  to  the  legacy,  may  take  possession  of 
it,  or  sue  for  it  by  action  at  law ; but  wbcrc  the  specific  legacy 
consists  of  money,  &c.,  and  in  all  cases  of  general  ana  of 
demonstrative  legacies,  no  action  at  law  lies  unless  the  exe- 
cutor has,  for  some  new  consideration  beneficial  to  himself, 
ex]»ressly  promised  payment.  Asa  general  rule  therefore 
it  may  be  staled  tfia't  the  remedies  by  legatees  against 
execuinrs  arc  afforded  by  the  courts  of  equity.  (Roper  On 
Lrgacies : Williams  On  Jixrcutnrt.) 

On  the  subject  of  legacies  (l(^ula)  under  the  Roman 
law,  Gaius  (ii.,  l3'2-25o)  and  the  Digerlf  lib.  xxx.,  xxxi., 
xxxii..  * IX?  Legatis  ct  Fidei  commissis.’  are  the  authorities. 
This  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  Roman  juriscon- 
sults have  most  succe.isfuliy  exercised  their  sagacity  and 
diligence. 

LEGATE  (from  the  Latin  Lcgdlus).  This  word  had 
various  significatious  among  the  Ruiuans.  The  legates  were 
the  chief  assistants  of  the  procotiMils  and  pruurwiors  in  ibe 
administration  of  the  provinces.  The  number  of  legates 
difierwl  according  to  the  quality  of  the  governor  whom  they 
acciimpanicd ; their  duties  consisted  in  hearing  inferior 
causes  and  inamiging  all  the  smaller  affairs  of  the  govern- 
nioiit.  Tliey  appear  to  have  been  chosen  and  appointe<j  by 
the  governor,  though  at  the  fust  institution  of  the  ofTu'e  it 
would  seem  they  were  Hclectcd  by  the  senate,  as  advisers  to 
the  governor,  from  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  of  their 
own  body.  The  word  Ivgatus  also  signified  a military  officer 
who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  general  or  commaader-in-chief 
in  any  expedition  or  undertaking,  and  in  hU  ab^nce  had 
the  chief  command.  (C®sar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iU  17.)  The 
Word  Icgatus  is  also  often  useil  to  denote  a perftun  sent  by 
the  Roman  slate  to  some  other  stale  or  soverei|pi  power  on 
matters  that  concerned  the  public  interest:  in  tliis  sense 
the  word  corresponds  pielly  nearly  to  our  ambassador  or 
envoy,  except  that  the  motives  for  sending  a legalus,  or 
legale,  seem  to  have  been  Kcasional  only,  and  the  legates 
do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  permanent  resident  func- 
tionaries m a foreign  comuninity.  Under  the  emperors 


tlioie  who  were  s<mt  by  them  to  administer  the  provmcM 
of  which  the  government  was  reserved  to  the  omperons* 
were  called  legates. 

Under  the  republic  the  senoloii  who  had  oncaiioii  to  visit 
the  provinces  on  their  own  business  used  to  obtain  what 
was  called  a * legaiio  libera.’  that  is,  the  title  and  considera 
tion  of  a Icgalus,  or  public  functionary,  with  the  sole  objer  t 
of  thereby  furthering  their  private  interests.  Thes^e  lega- 
tiones  are  said  to  have  been  called  libem.  or  free,  because 
those  who  l>cld  them  hod  full  liberty  to  enter  or  leave  the 
city,  whereas  all  other  public  ftinelionaries  whose  duties 
were  exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  could  not  enter 
Romo  till  they  had  laid  aside  their  functions;  or  because 
a senator  could  not  go  beyond  a certain  distance  fh>m 
Rome  unless  he  obtained  ]icrmi*sion  in  the  form  of  s 
legatio.  Cicero,  who  on  one  occasion  inveighs  vehemently 
against  the  legaiio  libera,  could  defend  it  when  it  suited  hit 
purpose,  and  in  a letter  to  Atticus  (i.  1.)  lie  expresses  his 
intention  to  visit  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  this  capacity  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  his  election  as  consul. 

At  the  present  day  a legato  signifies  an  ambassador,  or 
nuncio,  of  the  pope.  They  arc  of  the  highest  class  of  am 
bassndors.  [Ambassador;  Nuncio.] 

There  are  several  kinds  of  papal  legates,  legahu  a latere, 
teoQttu  rtalut,  &c.  I.A;gates  a latere  are  sent  on  the  highest 
missions  to  the  principal  foreign  courts,  and  as  goternor* 
of  provinces  of  the  Roman  dominion,  thence  called  legations. 
Lo^tus  nntus  is  a person  who  holds  the  office  of  legate  as 
incident  and  annexed  lo  some  other  office,  and  is,  as  we 
should  say,  a legate  ex  q^ffc/o.  As  this  office  or  title  ex- 
empted the  holder  from  the  authority  of  the  legates  a la- 
tere, it  was  earnestly  sought  after  by  the  bishops.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  formerly  a Icgotns  natus, 
and  there  are  now  three  or  four  German  bishoprics  perma- 
nently invested  with  the  privileges  of  the  office.  I-e^tes  of 
a lower  rank  than  cardinals  are  colled  nuncii  apostolici. 

LEGEND  (from  the  Latin  word  Irgendum,  a thing  to  ho 
rend)  is  used  commonly  in  the  sense  of  fabulous  or  doubtful 
narratives,  such  ns  the  exploits  of  heroes  of  the  middle 
times,  between  histori'  ond  fiction,  talcs  of  superstition,  or 
other  subjects,  in  which  credulity  atid  im]H>sturc  find  free 
room  for  exercise.  Thus  legends  have  come  to  signify  that 
which  is  usually  rather  matter  of  tradition  than  of  written 
evidence.  In  oiu*  old  authors  the  word  occurs  in  its  simpl* 
meaning. 

Legend  is  also  used  tecbnicallv  to  denote  the  words  en- 
circling a coin ; to  writing  on  tablets  the  word  imcriiHon 
is  applitxl,  which  is  also  used  instead  of  legend  where  a 
sentence,  instead  of  encircling,  occupies  the  place  of  a 
device  on  the  coin. 

LEGENDRE.  ADRIEN  MARIE,  an  analpt,  who?# 
name  must  follow  those  of  Lagrango  and  I..aplace  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  powerful  school  which  existed  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1751, 
and  died  there  January  10.  1833.  No  authentic  account 
of  his  personal  life  has  yet  been  published  : so  that  we  can 
only  now  say  that  it  was  passed  in  strenuous  and  successful 
exertions  for  the  advancement  of  mathematical  science  and 
of  its  applications.  He  never  filled  any  political  post,  or 
took  any  marked  part  in  public  luallors  : he  woa,  we  be- 
lieve, no  favourite  of  any  government,  and  his  scientific 
fame  did  not  procure  him  more  than  a ^cry  moderate  com- 
petency. The  writings  of  M.  Legendre  consist  of  various 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
several  separate  writings  of  which  we  shall  givo  a slight 
account. 

The  first  appearance  of  Legendre  as  a mathematician  was 
(A.D.  1782)  as  the  writer  of  two  puners,  ouc  on  the  motion  of 
resiste^l  projectiles,  the  other  on  tlio  attraction  of  spheroids, 
which  gain^  prizes  from  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  Psris, 
and  a place  in  the  former  o.s  the  successor  of  D'AIeml'crt. 
In  a memoir  on  double  integrals,  published  in  the  volume 
for  1788  (though  presented  at  the  end  of  1793),  ho  digested 
B method  of  transforming  an  integral  with  two  variables  to 
one  depending  upon  other  variables,  which  he  applied  to 
the  question  of  the  attraction  of  splieroids.  He  was  the  first 
who  cxtcinled  the  solution  of  this  question  by  tho  aid  of 
modern  analysi.*:  it  being  not  a htlle  remakablc.  that  this 
problem  in  tho  year  1773  required  the  power  of  lAigrango 
to  show  that  even  as  much  could  bo  done  with  it  by  the 
modern  analysis  as  had  been  effected  with  the  anlieiit 
methods  by  Newton  and  Maclaurin.  Various  other  ni«> 
moiri  by  L^endre  refer  either  to  points  of  the  intcgml  cal- 


eolu^  or  to  his  goodotical  operatioos.  In  I7S7  hu  wns 
aspoiotoU  une  of  tho  cumraiNxiunurs  for  roniH’cttiii'  tlio 
obMirvuiorU's  uf  Greenwich  atxl  Pari>  by  a chain  of  tiiaii^lea 
Caa^ini  du  Thury  had  memurialiaod  l)io  British  u[uv<‘nmienl 
<m  the  «X|>eUiuii4‘y  uf  thix  step:  the  exc'cutiun  uf  which  was 
committed  to  (^neral  Ruy  un  tho  Enttiixh  side,  and  to 
Letjendre,  Caasirii,  and  Mcchaiit  on  tlie  French.  Mueli  uf 
the  work  was  completed  in  1 787.  and  a uicoioir  of  Lc^iendre, 
published  in  the  volume  fur  that  tuar,  upon  soniu  theore- 
tical pointa,  contains  one  of  tIuKo  siiuple  and  beautiful 
theorems  which  carry  the  name  uf  their  inventors  with  them 
for  ever.  It  is  the  celebrated  proposition  relative  to  the 
ipArrical  excess  [Trioovoiif.try]  of  a smuU  spherical  tri-  i 
aagto.  An  account  of  ihu  actual  triangles  constructed  in  I 
hia  survey  is  contained  in  the  volume  for  1 788.  When  the  | 
?nuid  Fteiich  arc  of  the  roendian  was  completed,  Laplace  j 
and  Leecndre  were  employed  to  deduce  tho  form  of  the  j 
apberom  which  agreed  roost  nearly  with  all  the  ubscrvalions. 
Id  the  conslrucliun  of  the  large  trigonometrical  tahlus 
(which  still  remain  impublishcd)  ho  contributed  some  sim- 
plify inn  theorems.  In  I8u6  he  published  his  ‘ Nouvolles 
.M^itiodos  pour  la  D^terraiimtion  ae.s  Oi'bites  dcs  Coiu^tcs,' 
m which  hu  gives  a niuiliud  the  {leculiority  of  which  then 
was  that  it  allowed  of  the  currocliuu  uf  tlie  original  obser- 
vations at  any  part  of  tho  process.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  tho  method  itself  was  an  impruvemciit  upon  those 
vhich  were  then  in  use ; and  if  it  were,  it  is  still  superseded 
br  others  posterior  to  it.  But  this  tract  is  further  remark- 
able by  its  containing  the  first  proposal  to  employ  the  mu- 
Ihoil  of  lea>i  squares.  [Lhast  Squabes.  Method  or.] 
Whether  Legendre  had  seen  the  hint  uf  Cotes  or  not,  he 
maile  a proposal  of  great  ingenuity,  and  intrudiice<h  ns  a 
matter  or  practical  convenience,  a method  wbtoh  uas  afler- 
vards  shown  by  Laplace  to  be  entitled  to  confidence  on  the 
strictest  grounds  of  principle. 

Legendre  applied  hiinself  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  ‘ 
the  development  uf  tho^e  integrals  on  which  the  delcnninn- 
tum  of  the  arcs  of  an  ellipse  ond  hyperbola  depend.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  fur  1 78G  arc  two  paj>ers  on  the 
Mibjecl  wriUeti  by  him.  Ilis  'Excrcices  du  Calcul  Into- 
Krai,’  published  in  I8tl.  ronlain,  among  other  matter.-^  of 
high  curiosity,  an  extended  view  of  tho  same  subject.  lie 
ainttiiued  to  clevuto  himself  assiduously  to  the  cuUivaliun 
of  this  new  hranebof  scieme.  and  in  18‘i£  and  lB:iG  he  pro-  . 
dtii.-e(l  the  two  volumes  of  his  ‘ Traill  des  Functions  Ethp* , 
iiqucs  ot  des  Integralcs  Kulericnncs,’  containing  a d^gc^ted 
^y^tem,  with  extensive  tallies  for  the  computation  of  the  ' 
integrals.  The  work  was  hardly  published  when  the  dis- 
<^veries  of  MM.  .Abel  and  Jacobi  appearcrl.  The«!  matlic- 
inaticians,  both  then  very  younir.  hod  begun  by  looking  at 
the  subject  in  another  point  of  view,  and  had  produced 
results  which  would  have  malcrially  simplified  a large  part 
of  the  work  of  Ixgendre,  it  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  them.  With  a spirit  which  will  aluays  he  one  of  the 
hriglitest  parts  of  his  rcpuUtiion,  U^goudro  immediately  set  ! 
ab  iut  to  add  the  now  discoveries  to  his  own  wurk;  iimi  in 
IS28  and  subsequent  years  nppeareil  three  auppleinenis, 
m ahich  they  are  prescnterl  in  a manner  symmetrical  with 
the  ]ireceding  part  of  the  work,  and  with  the  fullest  ac-  . 
Itnowledgment  uf  their  value  and  of  tho  merit  of  their  | 
iutbors. 

To  Legendre  is  also  due  the  collection  of  the  results 
'Atarned  upon  the  theory  of  numbers  [Numbrks.  Thkory 
ok],  a subject  to  which  he  made  vorv  remarkable  adilitions.  | 
Tlic  second  edition  of  his  ‘ Tli^one  des  Noinbres’  wa.s  pub-  i 
lisbed  in  I8U8.  andibc  third  in  I8J0. 

The  liest  known  of  Legendre’s  works  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. his  Elements  of  Gefjmetry,  of  which  Sir  David 
Krvwster  gavt*  an  English  translation  in  18'2‘t,  from  tlic 
fleventh  cilition : !.A^gendre  published  his  twelflb  edition 
in  1823.  Of  the  fimslieil  elegance  and  iwwer  of  this  very 
remarkable  work  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  adequate  terms: 
>ind  next  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  it  ought  to  hold  the 
Iiighesl  place  among  writings  of  tlm  kind.  But  it  would 
not  be  (tiffieull  to  show  that  much  of  the  rigor  of  Euclid 
been  aaorideed,  and  though  thoso  who  determine  to 
abandon  tho  latter  cannot  do  belter  than  substitulo  J>>gen- 
<lrv’s  work,  wc  hope  that  in  this  country  the  old  Greek 
will  maintain  his  ground  at  least  until  a substitute  can  l>e 
found  who  shall  give  oqnal  rigor  of  demonstration,  us  well 
as  greater  e<egance  of  form. 

LRGKIl  Line»  and  iL^^er,  Kr.,  tho  linos 
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ordinary  compass.  The  word  U often  most  improperly 
written  I^de^'r. 

I.EfJIlORN.  [Livorno.] 

LEGION.  In  a Roman  consular  army  each  grand  divi- 
sion, cuiretpondiiig  nearly  to  a moilern  brigade,  was  so 
denominated  ; and  the  word  iRdii*aios  a selcclion  of  tho 
individuals  composing  such  divi.siun.  The  name  is  still 
occauunully  given  to  a boily  of  troops  consisting  of  several 
rcciraoiitsur  oattalions,  wireii  raised  at  a particular  place  or 
for  a particular  service. 

Tile  strength  of  a Roman  legion  Taried  at  diflerent  pe- 
riods. When  Romulus  divided  the  riiucus  of  hU  newly- 
formed  state  into  three  portions  or  tribes,  he  alsodivided  the 
men  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  into  bodies  of  3U0U  men. 
and  each  of  these  constituted  a legion,  which  wascorainonded 
by  one  or  three  poefects  or  tribunes.  iPluurch.  lu  Rom.) 
Servius  Tullius,  w ho,  by  tho  eiUargement  of  the  city,  furuj^ 
a fourth  tribe,  is  supposed  to  have  raised  tho  strength  of 
tho  legion  to  -fuUO  men.  About  1 60  years  afterwards  when 
Camillus  marched  against  Satricuiu',  ho  liad  four  legions, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  that  number  ofmenfLiv.,  i.  22); 
but,  twenty  years  later,  the  siruoglli  of  the  legion  is  stated  to 
have  been  5U00  foot  and  .300  horse.  (Liv.,viii.S.)  This  pro- 
bably continued  to  be  the  general  establishment  of  that  body 
of  troui>s,  though  ]mrticular  circumstances  might  cause  it  to 
he  occasionally  increased.  Scipio  landed  in  Africa  (Liv.. 
xxix.  24)  with  two  legions,  each  consisting  of  G2ti0  men 
(though  the  best  commentators  supjwsc  that  6200  is  meant) ; 
and  while  the  Roman  army  was  acting  against  Perseus  in 
Macedon,  each  legion  contaiiK'd  GouO  fuui  and  200  horse. 
(Liv.,  xhii.  12.)  Vegetius.  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
describes  the  legion  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  6)  as  a body  consisting  of 
GiOU  foot  soldiers,  bosides  720  horsemen  ; but  he  designates 
this  the  aniient  legion,  and  bis  ac<-ount  is  probably  applica- 
ble only  to  the  state  of  that  body  fn  the  ogu  uf  Hadrian  and 
ibe  Autoniiics.  The  legion  declined  under  the  later  cm- 
perui-s,  aud  in  the  time  uf  Cunsluntiiie  it  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  only  16uu  men. 

During  tho  reign  uf  Augustus  twciitv-five  legions  were 
placed  permanently  on  tiu)  frontiers  ofliie  empire;  and  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian  the  number  uf  legions  composing  the 
Roman  army  was  30.  exclusive  of  the  auxiliaries.  Tljcnr 
dispiisiflon  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  may  be  seen  in  GiL- 
bon,  vol.  i.,  ch.  1.  The  legions  were  denoted  by  numbers, 
and  tliey  were  further  de>ignaicd  by  the  name  of  the  empe- 
ror who  raised  them,  or  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 
tliey  were  raised,  or  where  they  Iiad  distinguished  them 
selves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  were  elected  to  servo 
in  the  legions  is  fully  desi-ribcd  by  Poly  bius  (book  vi.,  ch.  1), 
who  lived  in  tho  age  uf  Kubius  and  Scipio;  and  it  may  l<e 
prci^utncd  that  this  was  in  oecurdance  with  the  prescribed 
regulations,  which  however  were  only  followed  when  the 
ueecs-sitics  of  the  state  did  nut  eom|;H!l  tho  tnagistrates  to 
dl^peUMj  with  them.  Whun  an  army  consisting  of  four 
legUms  was  to  bo  rallied,  the  citizens  of  (he  prot»er  ages 
being  asscmbletl  on  an  appointetl  day  in  the  Capitul,  the 
military  tribunes  drew  out  the  tribes  by  lot,  and  from  that 
which  vvas  first  called  they  selected  four  men  of  nearly  erpial 
nge  and  stature : ufthei.o  the  tribunes  who  were  up)ioinle<l 
Ui  the  first  legion  chose  one;  those  who  were  appointed  to 
the  second  legion  chose  another : and  so  on.  Afterwards 
llie  whole  bo<ly  of  the  tribunes  chose  four  other  men.  and 
uf  tlu.'se  the  tribunos  of  the  second  legion  first  chose  one; 
lh</scuf  tho  thinl  Icgiiui  then  chose  another;  and  so  on, 
the  tribunes  of  the  first  legion  taking  the  last  man  uf  the 
(our.  In  like  order  the  election  pructvded,  till  the  required 
number  of  men  was  obtained,  rolybius  states  that,  in  his 
time,  the  horsemen  were  enrolled  befure  the  foot  soldiers, 
but  that  aniienlly  the  former  were  cho'cn  last. 

|mme<lintely  after  Ibe  enrolment,  the  recruits  for  tho 
legions  htnng  made  to  advance  one  by  one,  each  was  sworn 
lu  l>c  olKKlieiU  to  his  commanders,  and  to  execute  all  the 
orders  which  lie  should  receive  from  Ihetn  to  the  utmost  of 
Ills  jK.wer. 

Wlieu  s*jldiers  were  to  be  raiscfl  from  the  alHcil  cities  of 
Italy,  notice  appears  to  have  been  sent  by  the  consuls  to 
tlio  magistrates  of  Ihose  cities,  who  then  cnrulled  men  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  was  practised  at  Rome; 
and,  having  caused  them  to  be  disciplined,  sent  them  to 
join  the  army. 

On  the  iiiKtiiution  of  regular  bodies  of  troops  by  Komuhia, 
ho  is  said  to  have  divided  them  fprobablv  each  iegion)  iiito 
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companie*  of  100  men.  ami  these  were  called  A/anrpu/i, 
from  the  bundles  of  (jrass  which  sen  t-d  as  standards  for  the 
people  who  accompanied  him  when  he  attacked  the  palace 
of  Atiiulius.  (Aur.  Victor,  r/cn. c.  22.)  The 

first  mention  of  a cohort  occurs  shortly  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  (Liv.,  ii.  11);  and  in  the  time  of  Polybius  the 
legion  was  divided  into  ten  coliotis,  each  of  these  into  three 
uiauipuli  (Polyb.,  b xi.).  atid  each  of  the  latter  into  two 
centuriffi.  [(loitORT.]  A nmnipulus  must  have  then  con- 
sisted of  200  men ; ami  at  a later  periiKl  it  desi^ialed  n 
bo<ly  of  less  than  the  original  number.  Under  Hannan  and 
the  emperors  immediately  following  him  the  cohorts  api>car 
to  have  l>ccn  of  unequal  strength.  Vegelius  states  tlint 
the  first,  which  was  called  cokftrs  milliorin,  nn*l  which  car- 
ried the  eagle,  consisted  of  1500  foot  and  112hor-emon; 
the  second,  called  cohort  quinfffnana,  of  555  fool  and  70 
horsemen ; and  that  the  remaining  cohorts  were  nearly  of 
the  same  strength  ns*  the  second. 

Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  divided  the  military  force 
into  five  different  classes  of  troops  (Liv.,  i.  43),  which  were 
di.*linguishod  by  Ihoir  armour ; but  from  the  commencement 
of  the  republic,  or  nearly  so.  the  order  of  battle  consisted  of 
three  hues  of  tniops,  the  Hasluti,  the  Prineiyes,  and  the 
Tnarii.  (Liv,  viii.  8.)  The  fWrVcs  (light  troops  or  skir- 
lni^hc^s)  had  no  particular  station,  and,  except  the  latter, 
all  the  troops,  according  to  Polybius,  were  aimed  nearly  in 
the  .same  iminncr. 

The  youngc'st  men  were  selected  to  act  os  vclitcs:  they 
were  armed  with  bows  or  slings,  and  some  of  them  carried 
a light  javelin.  After  the  lime  of  Marius  tbc.so  ceased  to 
Iw  enrolled  m Icgionarv  troops,  and  were  cliietty  foreigners. 
Vegetius  desigiuites  liiem  Frrf^ntnrii.  The/ wore  short 
swords,  and  were  jKovidcrl  with  bucklers  of  a circular  form, 
about  tlirce  feet  in  diameter.  The  staff  of  their  javelin  w as 
two  cubits  long,  and  as  thick  only  as  a finger;  the  iron 
head  tapered  gradually  to  a fine  point,  in  order  that,  being 
bent  at  the  fir.<il  discharg:^,  it  raignt  be  rendered  useless  to 
the  enemy. 

'Hie  hastati  of  all  the  cohorts  wore  stationed  in  the  first 
line  : the  princijies  formeil  the  Kwond,  ihof»e  of  each  cohort 
supporting  their  own  luistati ; and  the  triarii  were  similarly 
diti)Kised  in  the  third  line  to  support  the  principes.  All  the 
thriw  classes  were  completely  armed  with  cuirass,  hcliaet . and 
greaves ; their  buckler  was  4 feel  long  and  2^  feet  broad,  and 
five  arrows  were  placed  in  its  concavity,  to  be  thrown  when 
nct'(*ssary.  Kach  man  was  provided  with  a long  and  a short 
sword,  tne  blade  of  the  firmer  Ireinj  strong,  and  made 
either  tocutor  thrust;  ami  he  carried,  beside.s  two  javelins, 
or  (Prtlyb.,  b.  vi.)  The  only  differcnro  in  the  arms  of 
the  throe  clas.ses  seems  to  have  con.'^isted  in  the  size  of  the 
pilum,  those  used  by  the  triarii,  or  veteran  soldiers,  in  the 
lime  of  Varro  being  longer  and  hoavkx  than  those  of  tbo 
men  in  the  other  lines. 

It  is  Bupposetl  that  originally  the  prmcipes  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  first  line,  and  that  they  were  men  of  the 
sujrerior  classes ; from  which  circumstance,  or  because  they 
came  first  into  action,  thov  may  have  auiuircd  (heir  desiir- 
nalion. 

The  front  of  the  legion,  when  in  order  of  battle,  was 
formei  by  ten  corps  of  ilie  lia»tati.  each  corps  being  arrangetl 
with  .0  men  in  front,  and  10  in  depth.  The  second  line, 
or  ihaf  of  the  principes,  was  of  the  same  strength,  und  was 
drawn  up  in  ibe  same  manner.  The  Imeof  triarii  consisted 
also  of  ten  corps ; but  these  had  only  10  men  in  front  am) 
6 in  dcpih.  Every  legionarv'  soldier  was  allowcil  five  feet  in 
fnmt,  and  as  much  in  depth,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  make  free  use  of  his  arms. 

I'iic  cavair}'  of  a Roman  legion  was  dividc<l  into  ten 
tunn/f,  cf  about  30  horstnnen  each,  who.  in  order  of  bailie, 
wero  drawn  up  with  8 in  front,  and  4 iK  depth.  Each 
legion  of  the  allies  had  however  GOO  horsemen  ; so  that  the 
cavalry  of  a consular  anny  (consisting  of  two  RorxAn 
legions  and  two  legions  of  allies)  amounted  to  IbOO  men, 
who  were  disposed  on  the  wings  of  the  legion,  in  unc  line 
or  two,  aceoratng  to  circumstances.  The  legionarj’  cavalry 
were  furnished  with  cuirasses  and  helmets,  and  they  were 
accompanied  by  light-armed  horsemen,  who  served  as 
archers. 

LEGISLATION.  In  treating  of  legislation,  we  will 
explain, — Ut.  the  moaning  and  elymoloj:y  of  the  word ; 2nd, 
the  distinction  bciwoeii  the  legislative  and  cxecuti\e  (lowers 
of  government ; and  .Ird,  the  difference  between  jurispru- 
dential and  legislati\*c  scienee—’Under  which  head  we  will 


make  some  remarks  respecting  the  most  convenient  form 
for  the  composition  of  laws. 

1.  Meaning  and  etymology  of  the  itord  Legislatv*n.—A. 
magistrate  w ho  proposed  a law  in  Rome  for  the  adoption  of 
the  assembly  of  citizens  was  said  legem  ferre  (as  we  say,  to 

a bill  into  parliament);  and  the  law,  if  carried,  was 
said  to  be  perlata,  or  simply  htn.  Hence  the  term  legttm 
/a/or,  or  /«fg^f>/a/or.  was  used,  as  synunymous  with  (he 
Greek  »»i>/io8*rijc,  in  the  sense  of  a lawgiver.  From  It'giala- 
tnr  have  been  formed  legislation,  legislative,  and  legisla- 
ture (the  loiter  word  signifying  a person  or  body  of  persons 
exercising  legislative  power). 

Legislation  means  the  making  of  positive  law.  Positive 
law,  as  explained  in  the  article  Law,  is  made  by  Uie  person 
or  persons  exeivi.sing  the  sovereign  power  in  a comraunity. 
The  end  of  positive  Taw,  as  explainer  in  the  same  article,  is 
the  temjHiml  happiness  of  the  community. 

2.  Distinction  bettceen  the  legislative  and  exeeutirr 
powers  qf  government. — A general  command,  or  law,  isRued 

; oy  a sovereign  government  would  be  nugaiorj',  if  it  was  not 
applied  in  practice  to  the  cases  falling  within  its  scope,  and 
if  the  pains  denounced  for  the  violation  of  it  were  not  in- 
flii’ted  on  transgressors.  The  execution  of  the  general  com 
mauds,  or  laws,  of  a soverrign  government  is  therefore  hu 
essential  part  of  the  business  of  a government.  Accord 
ingly  the  ordinary*  functions  of  a government  may  ho 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  legislative  and  execiitit'e. 

An  executive  command,  or  act,  of  a sovereign  govern- 
ment, is  a special  command  issued,  or  act  done,  in  the 
execution  of  a law  jireviously  established  by  the  govern- 
ment. Executive  commamU  or  acts  arc  of  two  sorts,  viz. 
adminislnUire  and  judicial.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  sorts  of  executive  commands  or  acts  may  (in  conformity 
with  moilem  phrasoologv)  be  slatc^d  os  follows.  A judicial 
prviceeding  is  a declarathin.  by  a competent  authority,  that 
a person  has  (or  has  not)  brought  himself  within  the  terms 
of  a certain  penal  pruvUion.  or  that  he  ha.«  (or  has  not)  a 
certain  legal  right  or  obligation  which  another  disputes 
with  him.  An  administrative  proceedmg  is  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  a nile  of  lavr  into  effect,  whore  there  is  no  question 
about  the  legal  culpability,  nr  dispute  about  a legal  ri^ht 
or  obligation  of  a person.  In  an  adminiHtrativo  (rroceeding 
the  government  funelionarv  acts,  or  may  act,  spontaneously; 
in  a judicial  proceeding  he  does  not  act  until  he  is  acted 
u(K>n  by  others.  A judge  cannot  act  until  his  court  is  (to 
UM.*  the  French  phrase)  seised,  or  with  the  question  ; 
or  (to  Use  the  laugnage  of  our  ecclesiaslical  courts)  it  » 
necessary  • to  promote  (or  set  in  motion)  the  office  of  judge.’ 
(IV^i’ranilo,  institutes  du  Droit  adminiitratf  Fhanpari, 
Paris.  1829  ) 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  division  of  the  functions  of 
government  into  Icg.slative  and  executive  U not  exhaustive : 
iimsrauch  as  neither  class  comprehends  acts  or  special 
commands  not  founded  on  a previous  general  command  or 
law,  in  other  words,  privilegia,  concerning  which  see  the 
article  Law. 

Tlic  distinction  between  the  making  of  laws  and  their 
execution  is  ton  obvious  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
ancient  writers  on  government.  The  latter  subject  was 
treated  by  them  under  the  head  of  inagi/,trates.  (See,  for 
example,  Aristot.,  DJ.,  vi.  8.)  The  distinction  has  however 
attracted  peculiar  attention  from  both  speculative  sad  prac- 
tical politicians  since  Uie  beginning  of  the  last  century,  in 
consequenru  of  the  great  imjiurtanei;  attributed  by  Montes- 
quieu to  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  administrative, 
and  judicial  powers  of  government;  r.e.  the  exercise  of 
the  administrative  and  judicial  functions  hy  otTicera  distinct 
from  the  supremo  Iciti-slative  body,  and  from  each  other. 
{Esprit  det  Lois,  xi.  6.)  The  importance  of  the  sepa- 
ration in  question  h.vs  however  lieen  overrated  by  Montes- 
quieu; and  it  has  never  existed,  and  indeed  can  scarcely 
exist,  to  the  extent  which  he  supposes.  The  legidative 
functions  of  a government  can  be  aistmguishvd,  Ktgically, 
from  its  executive  fuclions ; but  these  functions  cannot,  in 
every  case,  bo  severally  vested  in  different  persons.  In  every 
frv-d  government  (or  guvernmcnl  of  more  than  one)  tlw 
legislative  bodies  exorcise  some  executive  functions:  thus, 
in  England,  the  House  of  LniU  is  au  ajqietlaio  court  in 
civil  cases,  and  the  House  of  Oimraons  deci  les  in  cases  of 
contestixl  elections  of  its  own  members.  In  eveiy  form  of 
government  the  public  functicuarics,  whoso  primary  busi- 
nesa  is  the  execution  of  the  laws,  exercise  a considerable 
portion  of  (delegated)  legislative  power.  It  ia  scarcely  pos- 
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sible  to  conceive  a body  of  law  so  ccroplete  as  not  to  require 
lubiidiary  laws  for  carrying  the  principal  laws  into  execu* 
tioo,  and  a power  of  m^ing  these  subsidiary  laws  must,  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  be  vested  in  the  executive  func- 
tionaries. In  the  article  Law  wo  liave  distinguished  laws 
tnade  by  supremo  from  lavs  made  by  subordinate  Icgis- 
Utures.  The  latter  clu&4  of  laws  usually  einanale  from 
executive  functionaries,  especially  judges.  (.Vustin’s  Pro- 
vince Jurttprudcnce,  p.  24-1-9.) 

3.  Difference  (tctireen  jurieyrudenlial  and  legislutive 
tdence. — Positive  law  may  be  viewed  from  the  two  follow- 
ing aspects.  First.it  maybe  considered asanorganiesystem, 
consisting  of  coherent  rules,  expressed  iu  a technical  vocabu- 
lary. Secondly,  lU  rules  may  bo  considered  singly,  w ith  refer- 
ence to  tlieir  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  oom- 
munitv;  in  other  words,  their  expediency  or  utility.  Law 
viewed  from  the  former  o.sj»ecl  is  properly  the  subject  of  | 
(be  science  of  jurisprudence.  [JuRispai/DENCK.]  Law 
viewed  from  the  lalier  ai>iK,-ct  is  the  subject  of  a depart- 
ment of  political  science  which  is  goncruliy  terinerl  legUla- 
live  ecience.  (Legislation,  in  strictness,  is  conconicd  about 
the  technical  form,  as  well  as  the  utility,  of  a law ; but  the 
term  legislative  science,  as  just  defitiM,  is  suiliciuiitly  ac- 
curate fur  our  present  purpoH}.) 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction,  just 
pointed  out,  between  the  scientific  or  lechmcal  excellcucy 
uf  a system  of  law,  and  the  expediency  or  utility  of  the  rules 
of  which  it  is  comprised.  The  distinction,  however  mani- 
fest, has  been  frequently  overlooked,  even  by  lawyers. 
Tims  Sir  W.  Blackstonc,  in  describing  the  struggle  tuailc 
by  the  clergy  to  substitute  the  Roman  law  fur  the  common 
law  of  England,  gives  the  preference  to  tbe  latter  system  on 
ibu^rouiid  of  the  imperial  government  uf  Homo  being  des- 
potic. The  excellenre  of  a system  of  law,  considered  in  a 
tcientiOo  point  of  view,  has  no  connexion  with  the  form  of  the 
government  by  which  the  laws  were  established.  I.aw  may 
be,  and  lias  l«eu,  cultivated  as  a science  with  admirable 
kuccess  under  very  bad  govermnenlH.  The  scientific  culti- 
vation of  law  in  liume  scarcely  began  until  the  Empii'e: 
and  the  great  legal  writers  of  France  lived  in  times  of  poli- 
tical anarchy  or  despotism.  A system  uf  law  of  which  the 
niciir.al  tendency  may  be  most  pernicious  may  have  the 
iglicst  scientific  or  technical  excellence.  A code  of  laws 
establishing  slavery,  and  defining  tbe  respective  rights  and 
duties  uf  master  and  slave,  might  bo  con>lructcd  with  the 
utmost  juristical  skill  \ but  might,  on  that  very  account,  be 
tlie  more  mischievous  as  a work  of  legislation.  On  the 
uther  band,  a system  of  law  may  bo  composed  of  rules 
having  a generally  beneficial  tendency,  but  may  want  tliu 
coherent  and  precision  which  constitute  technical  excel- 
lence. The  English  system  of  law  affords  an  example  of 
tiie  latter  case.  Owing  to  tlie  popular  character  uf  the 
Icitislature  by  which  its  rules  were  enacted  or  sanctioned, 
it  lias  a generally  beneficial  tendency ; but  considered  iu  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  it  deserves  little  comiuondaiion. 
Tltu  writings  of  Mr.  Bentham,  in  like  manner,  are  far 
tautc  valuable  contributions  to  legislative  than  to  jurispru- 
ileiitial  science.  The  remains  of  ibe  writings  uf  the  Roman 
lawrers^  on  (ho  other  hand,  are  of  little  assistance  to  the 
iii^deru  legislator,  but  they  abound  with  instruction  to  the 
jurikt. 

Tiiu  distinction  between  the  technical  excellence  of  a 
law  and  its  expediency,  or  (in  other  words)  between  its 
Turm  and  its  substance,  is  also  important  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  cr>diJlcaiion,  i.e.  the  making  of  a code  of 
Un-. 

The  making  of  a code  of  laws  may  involve  any  one  of  the 
tlireo  following  processes: — 1.  The  forraailoii  of  a new 
si^tem  or  body  of  laws.  2.  The  digestion  of  written  laws, 
<S)iicd  at  various  times,  and  without  regard  to  system. 

•"*.  The  digestion  of  unwritten  law,  conlainoil  injudicial  de- 
ii-'tions  and  aulhoritalivc  legal  treatises.  The  anticiU  codes 
of  law  were,  for  the  most  part,  works  of  new  legislation  ; 
such  were,  for  example,  the  codes  of  Solon  anil  Draco,  the 
Twelve  Tables,  the  cmle  of  Diodes  of  Si  racuse,  and  others, 
pie  eodicei  of  Theodosian  and  Justinian  ail'ord  examples 
of  the  digestion  of  written  laws.  [Constitutions,  Rom.vn.] 
The  Digests  or  Pandects  of  Justinian  afford  an  e.vamplu  of 
(ho  digestion  of  unwriUen  law.  The  French  codes  were 
Hot  digei(s  of  the  existing  law*  of  France,  cither  written  or 
uiitt-.iKcn;  but  they  were  in  great  measure  founded  on  the 
exiling  law.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Prussian 
Laodrecht.  The  statutes  for  consolidating  various  branches 


! of  the  criminal  law.  the  bankruptcy  laws,  the  customs  laws, 
’ the  distillery  laws,  &c.,  are  instances  of  the  digestion  of  (lie 
> written  law  of  England.  The  Criminal  Law  Commis- 
siuner.s  have  furnished  a speuimcii  of  a digest  uf  the 
, English  common  (or  unwritten)  law  relating  to  theft. 
{First  Report^  16U5.)  The  digestion  of  existing  law,  wlie- 
iher  written  or  unwritten,  re<]uires  merely  junsiical  ability 
the  making  of  new  laws  requires,  in  adililiun  to  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  the  jurist,  that  ability  which  we  have 
termed  legislative.  In  other  words,  the  making  of  new 
laws  rwiuires  both  attention  to  their  utility  or  expediency, 
and  technical  skill  in  tbe  composition  or  drawing  of  them. 
Popular  forms  of  government  secure  a tolerably  carelul 
examination  of  laws,  with  reference  to  their  cxjiediency; 
but  they  do  not  secure  utlcntinn  to  the  technical  or  scientific 
dcparlnicnt  of  legislation.  Indeed  nearly  all  the  principal 
CHIOS  of  laws  have  emanated  from  despotic  governments, 
viz.  the  Homan,  Pru.-i8iaii,  Austrian,  ami  French  codes. 
The  (hfllcully  of  passing  an  extensive  measure  through  a 
popular  legislature  has,  in  free  governments,  discouraged 
attempts  at  systematic  digestion  uf  the  law.  The  digest  of 
(lici  law  of  real  pv«>perty  in  the  slate  of  New  York  how 
ever  atTords  an  example  of  such  digest  passed  by  a popular 
legislature. 

The  most  convenient  form  for  the  com|K)gition  of  laws  is 
a subject  which  has  exercised  many  minds,  but  on  which 
we  caunut,  consistently  with  tbe  plan  of  this  Cyclopsedia, 
make  mure  than  a few  remarks. 

The  inconvenienoew  uiHsing  from  too  great  prolixity  or  too 
great  conciseness  in  the  phra.-^ology  of  laws  are  staled  by 
Lord  Bacon,  in  (he  6Glh  and  67(h  aphorisms  of  his  eighth 
bjuk  De  Atigmentis.  If  an  attempt  bo  made,  by  an  enu- 
meration of  species,  to  avoid  the  obscurity  which  arises 
from  thu  use  of  large  generic  terms,  doubts  are  crcate<l 
as  to  the  compichen'ivcnessof  the  law  : fur,  us  Lord  Bacon 
well  observes,  * Ut  cxccpiio  Ormal  vim  legis  in  casibus  non 
exceptis.  ita  cnumcratio  infirmat  cam  in  cu-sibus  non  eiiu- 
lueralis.'  {Ib.,  aph.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  vague  and 
e.\tensive  terms,  if  unexplained,  arc  obscure  and  fie<|uentlv 
ambiguous.  The  best  mode  of  producing  a law  whicti  shall 
at  unco  be  com]ireheiisive,  perspicuous,  and  precise,  pi^^- 
bly  is,  to  draw  the  text  of  (he  law  in  abstract  aud  cunKe 
liinguagc,  and  to  illustrate  the  text  with  a commentary,  in 
which  the  scope.  groumU,  and  meaning  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  law*  are  explained.  A commonlary  such  os  wc  now 
speak  of  w as  suggested  by  Mr.  Benthara  ( Traites  de  Legisla- 
tinn,  (um.  iii.,  p.  2b4 ; Dela  Codification,  s.  4),  and  the  ptMid. 
code  rci-eiitly  ^eparerl  for  ludia  has  been  drawn  according 
to  this  plan.  Doubts  will  arise  in  practice  lespocting  the 
interpretation  of  the  most  skilfully  drawn  laws;  and  the 
bestguitieto  the  interpretation  oi  a law  is  an  authentic 
rleclaratiun,  made  or  sanctionetl  by  the  legislature  which 
ermeted  it,  of  it«  scope  or  purpose.  The  want  uf  such  a 
comiuuiitary  frciiueiitly  causes  the  scope  of  a law  to  bu 
unknown;  and  hence  the  Iribunals  often  hesitate  about 
enforcing  laws  which  may  bu  beuefleiaL  {Dig^  lib.  i.,  t.  3, 
fr.  21.22.) 

It  seems  scarcely  neccssarv  to  say  that  laws  ought,  where 
it  U possible,  to  be  composed  in  tbe  language  mo«l  iiitclh- 

fiblo  to  thu  pemuns  whu.-ie  conduct  they  arc  to  regulalu. 
n countries  where  the  great  majority  of  thu  people  speak 
tire  same  langiiugu  (os  in  England  or  Fraiu'u),  no  doubt 
about  the  choice  of  thu  language  for  thu  composition  of  tho 
laws  can  oxLt.  In  cuuntnus  however  whore  tlie  people 
speak  different  languages,  or  where  tho  language  of  the 
governing  body  differs  from  that  of  the  people,  or  where  thu 
bulk  of  the  people  speak  a language  which  has  never 
receivrxl  any  literary  cultivation,  a difficulty  arises  as  to  thu 
lunguagu  in  which  thu  laws  shall  be  written.  Where  the 
l>eople  speak  difi'erent  languages,  authentic  translations  of 
the  original  text  of  the  laws  should  be  published.  Whore 
thu  language  of  the  governing  body  differs  from  that  of  tbe 
jieople  (which  is  generally  the  case  in  iiewly-conquered 
countries),  the  laws  ought  to  be  issued  in  tlie  language  uf 
the  people.  It  is  rompurativcly  easy  fur  a small  iiumb^  of 
educated  persons  to  learn  a foreign  language;  whereas  it  is 
im[WiNibIe  for  the  people  at  large  speedily  to  uulearn  their 
own,  or  tu  learn  a new  tongue.  Thus  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  Lombardy  uses  the  Italian  language  in  all  public 
documents.  Wliere  tlie  language  of  the  bulk  of  tho  cum- 
rounity  ha.s  nut  received  a literary  cultivation,  the  language 
u-sod  by  eduratorl  persons  for  literary  putmosus  must  be  em- 
ployed for  the  compoailiun  of  the  laws.  Thus  in  Wales,  tho 
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HigoUnds  of  Scotland,  and  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  Ian- 1 
guage  of  the  laws  and  iho  government  i*  not  Celtic,  but  I 
English  ; and  in  Malta,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  speak 
a <iialj?cl  of  Arabic,  the  laws  are  published  and  administered 
in  Italian,  which  is  the  lilerar>-  language  of  the  island. 

LEGNA'GO.  [Vkrona.]' 

hRGRAND,  JACQUES  GUILLAUME,  a French 
orrhitcct  and  a writer  on  subjects  of  architecture,  was  born 
al  Paris.  May  9th.  1753.  When  studying  in  the  Ecole  des 
Pont*  et*Chauss^s  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Perronel,  ami 
was,  while  yet  very  young,  entrusted  willi  the  execution  of 
tho  bridge  at  Tours.  His  taste  however  di^posed  him  far 
more  to  architecture  than  to  engineering;  and  he  accord- 
in;:ly  placed  himself  under  Blonde!,  and.  after  his  death, 
iiursued  his  studies  under  Clerisseau,  who,  cstwming  his 
character  no  less  than  his  talents,  l)csiowed  his  daughter 
upoii  him  in  marriage.  With  Molinos,  his  friend  and  Ihs 
professional  associale  in  most  of  his  works,  he  made  a tour 
through  Italy,  and  was  prewring  to  investigate  the  remains 
of  art  in  Magna  Grmcia,  when  J»e  was  recalled  home  by  the 
government.  From  that  period  lie  was  cmploye«l  during 
nearly  twenty  years  in  restoring  several  imblic  cdidcM  and 
creeling  others.  One  of  his  most  noted  works,  which  he 
cxeculeil  in  conjunction  with  Molinos.  was  the  timber 
cupola  of  the  Hallo  aux  Bleds.  Tho  Thfatrc  Fevdeou,  the 
restoration  of  the  Fontaine  des  Innocens,  of  the  Halle  au.t 
l)ra|M,  and  of  the  interior  of  the  H6tel  Marbmuf,  besides  a 
number  of  designs  for  private  individuals,  were  executed  by 
him.  He  had  omh  appointed  to  ^iduct  the  repairs  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  had  removed  to  that  place  for  tbo 
purpose  of  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  tbo  works,  just 
bcf  ire  his  death,  which  happened  November  10th, 

Among  his  writings  are  the  text  to  tho  * Editlccs  de  Paris  ’ 
and  the  *Ga1crio  Aiiliaue,*and  to  many  of  the  architectural 
■iibjvcts  in  the  ' Annnies  du  Mus^;*also  the  architectural 
portion  of  Cossas's  * Voyage  Piitoresque  d’lstrie,’  and  that  of 
* Phenicic;*  and  an  octavo  volumo  to  accompany  Durand's 

Parall^le  d’Edifices.*  This  last  was  merely  *iho  sketch 
of  a mure  complete  and  detailed  history  of  architecture, 
which,  had  he  lived  to  execute  it  as  he  had  proposed,  would 
have  extended  to  thirty  volumes. 

^BGU'MIN,  a peculiar  vr^otalde  product  obtained  by 
Bfl^ntiot  from  pens,  and  which  he  considers  as  a vege- 
table alkali.  To  obtain  this  substance,  ripe  dried  peas  are 
to  be  digested  in  warm  water,  to  be  reduced  to  a pulp  in  a 
mortar,  and  water  being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained  ; 
this  is  milky,  and  when  allowed  to  deposit  those  substances 
which  are  merely  suspended  in  it.  is  still  turbid,  and  appears 
to  contain  leguniin  m combination  with  some  vegetable 
acid.  During  evaporation  a translucent  substance  sepa- 
rates at  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  which  appears  to  be  Icgu- 
min  combined  with  some  vegetable  ackl ; it  is  of  n green-  i 
ish-grey  colour,  docs  not  r^den  litmus,  but  restores  its  j 
blue  colour  when  reddened  by  an  acid ; it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  but  this  dissolves  the  chlorophvlle ; after  being  long 
boiled  in  the  alcohol  it  resembles  starch,  and  becomes  trans- 
parent and  white  by  drying.  It  dissulvis  in  very  dilute 
vegetable  acids,  such  as  the  oxalic  and  tartaric,  but  the 
mineral  acids  proripilato  it  from  solution  in  them.  It  is 
readily  dissolved  by  tho  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  in 
solution,  even  when  very  dilute. 

Lc^umin  appears  to  be  a substance  intermediate  as  to 
gluten  and  vegetable  albumen ; it  differs  from  the  first  in 
being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  ftvim  the  last  in  readily  dis- 
aolving  in  the  alkaline  carbonates;  it  contains  some  sulphur, 
and  also  azote,  but  less  than  animal  alburacn  ; it  is  precipi- 
tated from  solutions  which  ore  not  acid  by  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  also  by  infusion  of  galls-  It  exists  in  peas  and 
ueans  to  the  amount  of  about  18  per  cent.  It  has  not  been 
completely  analvzcd. 

LKGUMINb'S.E,  or  F.^BA'CE^E,  a very  extensive 
natural  order  of  plants  inhabiting  the  coldest  and  hottest, 
the  dryest  and  dampest  |iarls  of  iho  world,  assuming  tho 
greatest  varieties  of  form  and  size,  some  being  among  the 
smallest  of  flowering  plants,  others  forming  the  largest  trees 
in  tropical  forests,  and  varying  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  their  sensiblo  qualities,  some  being  eatable,  as  peas,  beans, 
and  other  pul.se  ; others  poisonous,  as  Piscidia,  Tephrosia, 
and  Cytisus;  some  secreting  a fragrant  volatile  oil,  others 
destitute  of  all  trace  of  such  a substance 

So  many  modifications  of  structure  ore  found  among 
those  plants,  that  although  they  mav  be  gsuiernUy  defined 
as  being  polypcialous  exogens  widi  definite  peVigynoos 


stamens,  and  a superior  simple  carpel,  changing  to  a legume . 
yet  each  of  these  cliuraclers  disappears  in  certain  snecios,  m 
that  none  are  free  from  exroptions.  For  instance,  Ceratoni& 
h.-is  no  petals,  the  stamens  are  indefinite  and  Imioji^'noiis  in 
Mimosas  and  the  fruit  is  not  a legume  in  Dipterix  and 
many  others.  Nevertheless,  as  one  or  other  of  the  above 
characters  is  alwavs  present,  although  the  others  may  bo 
absent  or  deviated  from,  there  is  but  little  practical  diF- 
Acuity  in  determining  if  a plant  belongs  to  this  order 

Tho  species  amount  to  some  thousands,  and  arc  con 
veniemlv  dividcil  into  three  suborders,  Papilionaceer, 
CiTtaljnnieee,  and  Mimo*ea. 

PafjtlionacetvUixe  what  arc  called  papilionaceous  flowerw, 
that  IS,  of  the  five  {ictals  one  is  large,  broad,  spread  open, 
and  calletl  the  stami/trd;  t«*o  others  are  parallel,  convex, 
or  slightly  spreading,  and  called  and  the  two  remain- 

ing ones  aro  also  parallel,  bnt  united  by  their  anterior  edge 
BO  as  to  form  a body  not  unlike  tho  keel  of  a boat,  after 
which  it  is  named.  In  all  these  plants  Iho  stamens  are 
definite  in  number,  and  inserted  with  tolerable  distinctness 
into  tho  calyx;  but  while  many  are  diadclphous,  others  are 
monadclphous  or  decandrous ; the  fruit  is  cither  a legume 
a lumontura,  or  a drupe,  or  some  form  intermediate  betweoa 
the  fin>t  and  last.  It  is  here  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
order  occurs,  especially  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world- 
Pcas,  beans,  clover,  saintfoin,  lucerne,  liquorice,  indigiv, 
medicks,  and  trefoils,  lupines,  and  numerous  other  common 
European  genera,  belong  to  Papilionacem. 


]i}<li|[or,*n  A<n. 


I I.  SiaoSanl;  2,  winz*',  3,  kejl  oC  tlwi  (loirrr:  4.  calyx;  &. 

I aUncB*;  9. 

I CfFnalffinieiV  have  tho  petals  spread  out,  and  nearly 
equal  sized,  with  distinct  unequal  stamens ; thev  may  he 
considered  the  regular  form  of  tho  order,  while  ^apilkma- 
cem  are  the  irregular  form.  Their  fruit  is  usually  a legume, 
but  not  always.  The  Cassia,  which  furnishes  the  senna- 
leaves  of  the  shops,  is  the  roost  interesting  among  tliero; 
to  this  suborder  also  belong  tho  Tamarind  and  Algaroba 
fruits,  the  trees  yielding  logwood.  Brazil-wood,  Sappan-wood, 
&c..  and  Hymemsa,  from  which  gum  aniini  is  procured. 

Mimoseie  have  small  regular  flowers  collected  into  beads 
numerous  often  indefinite  stamens,  usually  hvpogynons, 
and  a legume.  They  arc  unknown  in  cold  countries  in  s 
wild  slate,  but  in  the  hotter  part.s  of  tho  world  they  Ibrm 
a strikingly  beautiful  portion  of  tho  vegetation.  From  tho 
much  greater  length  of  ihcir  stamens,  their  petals,  and  the 
clustered  compact  arrangement  of  their  flowers,  tlie  latter 
often  resemble  tassol.s  of  silk,  of  the  most  vivid  colours,  i’>- 
terminglcd  among  the  leaves.  Tlicir  bark  it  u.sually  astrin- 
gent, with  a fre<{uent  intermixture  of  gum.  The  gums 
Arabic,  Senegal,  Sassa,  and  others,  are  produced  by  dift 
fereiit  species:  catechu  is  the  extract  of  the  astringent  bark 
of  Acacia  Catechu. and  rose-wood  is  said  to  be  tho  timlier  of 
some  Mimosa  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Brazil.  One  of  the 

II  must  striking  phemtmeua  among  the  plants  of  this  order  is 
the  excessive  irritability  ub>>ert’ahlc  in  the  leaves  of  certain 
sj'ucies  uf  MimosKi,  such  as  .M.  pudica,  scnsiiiva,  &c.«  which 
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nro  honrc  cuHchI  tenMlivc  plants.  It  is  ho«r«ver  a special 
peniliarity.  ami  not  one  of  general  occurrence;  unless  the 
folilim^  up  at  night  of  the  leaves  of  the  whole  suborder  be 
regarded  os  an  instance  of  the  same  irritable  quality  in  a 
low  degree. 


Mimo<n  |nwKrx 


1,  A flower,  mueh  ma^rniOed ; 9.  a lesume. 

LEIBNITZ.  GOTTFRIED  WILHELM,  was  born 
July  3.  1616,  at  Leipzig,  where  his  father  (Friedrich)  was 
professor  of  jurisprudence,  lloxing  lost  his  fathcratthe 
age  of  six  yesrs,  he  was  placed  at  the  school  of  Su  Nicholas, 
in  his  native  city,  from  which  ho  was  removal  in  Ins 
firteenth  year  to  the  university  of  the  same  place.  Although 
law  was  his j^rincipal  study,  he  combined  the  legal  lessons 
of  llic  elder Thumasius  with  those  of  Kuhn  in  inaibcmatics, 
sad  applied  at  the  same  timu  with  great  diligence  to  phi* 


lolog}',  history,  and,  in  abort,  to  every  branch  of  knowledge 
Of  antient  writers,  Plato.  iVrislollo,  and  the  Pythagoreans 
Kccm  to  havo  exercised  the  '.trcuiest  intlucnco  on  his  inenta’. 
character,  and  his  piofuimd  knuwledgu  of  their  writings 
has  furnished  many  au  element  in  bis  own  philosuphy» 
while  it  sugge&led  a wi.'h,  as  bold  as  it  was  impracticable, 
of  reconciling  their  Ocvcial  systems  and  combining  them 
into  one  consistent  whole.  ABcr  further  prosecuting  bis 
inathematu-al  studies  at  Jena  under  Erbnrd  Wt  igel.  Leibniix 
returned  to  Leipzig,  where  ho  passed  successively  to  thu 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  in  philosophv.  On  the  latter 
occasion  (ad.  ICS-I)  he  read  his  treatise*  De  I'riiicipio  Indivi* 
duationis.'  in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the  nominalisU 
against  the  realists.  His  pursuits  nt  this  lime  wore  chiellv  uf  a 
mathematical  and  juristical  character.  In  1 66  4 appeareil  Uie 
treatise  * Qnsestiones  Philosophica'  ex  Jure  collect ce,'  which 
was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the*  DoctrinaCondiiionuui.* 
The  treatise  * Dc  Arte  Coinbinaluna ' was  published  in  1666. 
This  important  and  remarkable  work  coiitnitKsil  a now 
method  of  combining  numbers  and  ideas,  and  w*as  intended 
to  exhibit  the  scicutiCc  advantages  of  a more  extensive 
design,  of  which  it  was  only  a particular  application.  This 
general  design,  which  is  skotebed  in  tlic  * Hisioria  ot 
Commendiiiio  Lingueo  Cliaracturisticm  Universalis' 
Aumowf  ff'orkt,  by  Rnspt^,  p.  635),  was  tho  invention  of  an 
alphabet  of  ideas,  to  consist  of  tbo  most  simple  elements 
or  characters  of  thought,  by  which  every  possible  combina- 
tion of  ideas  might  be  expressed;  so  that  bv  analysis  or 
synthesis  tho  proof  or  discovery  of  all  truOi  might  he 
possible.  Notwithstanding  such  early  proo&  of  his  genius 
and  talents,  Leibnitz  was  refused  a dispensation  uf  aeo 
wbich  he  bad  oaked  for  at  Leipzig  in  order  to  lake  Ine 
degree  of  Doctor  of  I.aws,  wbich  however  ho  obtained  at 
Altorf.  His  exercise  on  this  occasion  was  ])ublisheil  under 
the  title  * De  Casibus  in  Jure  Perplexis,’  which  was  every- 
where received  with  approbation.  Declining  a pruLiisor- 
ship  here  offered  to  him,  in  all  probability  from  a distaste 
for  a scholastic  lifu,  ho  |>rciceodcd  to  Niirnbcrg,  where  he 
joined  a societv  of  adopts  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and,  being  oppuinted  scorotary,  was  selected  to  com- 
pilo  tbeir  most  famous  works  on  Alchemy.  For  such  an 
' occupation  be  is  said  to  have  proved  bis  fitness  by  compiling 
I a letter,  requesting  the  honour  of  admission,  so  coinpluiely 
; after  the  style  of  tho  Alchemists,  that  it  was  unintelligible 
even  to  himself.  From  these  pursuits  he  was  removed  by 
iliu  Bsrun  Von  Buinebitrg,  eham-ollor  to  the  elector  of 
Mainz,  who  invited  him  to  procuud  to  Frankfort  in  the 
capacity  of  councillor  of  state  and  asmissor  of  the  ebambor 
uf  justice.  lie  hero  com]K>sed  the  valuable  and  im]H>rlant 
essay  * Nova  Methodus  docendi  dUcondiiiuo  Juris,  cum 
Bubjecio  catalr^o  dcsideratorum.’  At  ibis  lime  Leibnitz 
began  to  prosecute  the  study  of  pbilosopliy  with  greater 
energy,  and  to  extend  his  fame  to  foreign  countries  by  the 
rcpublication  of  tlio  work  of  Nizolius, ' Dc  veris  Frincipiis 
et  vera  Riiliono  Philusopbuudi,'  to  which  be  contributed 
many  philosophical  notes  and  treatises.  To  this  date 
I belong  two  original  compositions  wbich  arc  remarkablo  for 
their  boldness  of  views,  aud  as  containing  thu  germ  ofliis 
later  philosophical  system.  Of  those  (wo  works,  the 
' Theoria  Motus  Cjncreti  ’ was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  tho  * Tlicorin  Motus  Abslracii’ to 
the  Academy  uf  Sciences  of  Paris.  The  hitler  city  he  first 
vLited  ID  ir»r«.  in  company  with  the  son  of  his  patron, 
and  there  formed  the  ai  quainlanco  uf  ilio  lno^t  Icartieil  and 
distinguished  men  oft  be  age;  among  others,  ufMalebninclic, 
C.issini,  nnil  Huygliens,  who>e  work  on  tliu  oscillation  of 
the  pendulum  ntirucleil  Leibnilz  to  tbo  pursuit  of  the 
higher  nmiliciuaitcs.  Loibniiz  next  pro<’euded  to  l.ondun, 
wheiti  be  l>er»me  iHirhunuUy  acquainted  with  Newton, 
Oldenburg,  Wallih,  B<'yle,  and  others,  with  many  of  whom 
bo  bad  previously  maintained  an  active  correspondence. 
Upon  thu  death  of  the  dui'ior  of  Mumz.  Iio  received  from 
Iho  duko  of  Brunswick  Lilneburg  the  appointment  of 
hofralh  ami  royal  librarian,  wiili  permb  '•km  however  to 
travel  at  pleasure.  He  accordingly  visited  I.xmdon  a 
second  lime,  in  order  to  make  known  his  matbematicui 
studies  and  to  exhibit  his  arilhmelical  macliiiie.  This 
machine,  either  an  imnruvemeiit  of  that  of  Pa.>cat,  or  an 
oriuinal  invention,  is  dcscnbcil  in  thu  first  volume  of  die 
' Misccllancn  Borolmeusia.'  and  U still  preserved  in  the 
muKCiim  nt  Giittingen.  Fieiii  X^undun  l.cibnilz  rciuriiud 
to  Hanover,  where  ho  was  tmgaged  in  arranging  the  library 
and  m the  dtscovory  and  dovcioument  of  ibu  oicihod  of  iu- 
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flaltesimalt,  which  was  so  similar  to  the  method  of  fluxions  | 
of  Newton  as  to  lead  toabitter  dUpute  between  iheadmirors 
of  these  great  men,  and  ultimately  between  themselves,  as 
to  the  priority  of  discovery.  To  decide  this  dispute  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  at  the  reuucst  of  LeibniU,  nomi- 
nalod  a coromissiim,  which  dccidea  in  favor  nf  Newton. 
TFluxions  ; Commkbcium  EpisTOLrtuM.j  Tliere  is  little 
doubt  however  that  the  two  methods  were  equally  itvlepen* 
dent  and  original ; but  if  the  two  claims  are  irrcconcilablo, 
the  priority  of  publication  gives  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
I.<eibnit2.  To  this  period  belong  also  the  important  works 
of  a mixed  historical  and  political  nature,  * Scriplores  Re- 
rum Brunsvir«nsium,*  atid  the  ‘ Code.x  Juris  Gcntmm  Di- 
plomaticus,'  the  materials  of  wlik-h  he  luid  collected  during 
his  (ravels  through  France,  Snabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria, 
which  he  undertook  at  the  instance  of  Duke  Ernest  Au> 
gustus  of  Brunswick.  In  I6i»3  he  joined  OUu  Meccke  in 
publishing  the  *Acta  Eruditorum’  of  Leipzig,  and  from 
1G9I  he  was  also  a constant  contributor  to  the  ‘ Journal 
des  Savans.’  in  which  many  of  his  most  important  essays 
on  philosophy  frst  appeared.  To  this  )>cnod  belong  the 
composition  of  the  ' Monadologic ' and  the  * Harmonie  Pr^- 
^(ablie.'  In  I7(i2  Leibnitz  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Acadenny  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  which  the  elector  of 
Bmtidctihurg,  afterwards  Frederick  1.  of  Prussia,  had 
estnhli>hed  at  the  instance  of  his  queen,  a ptincessof  the 
nouse  of  Brunswick,  and  by  the  advice  of  Leibnitz  himself. 
In  1710  the  ‘Thcodic^c’  was  published,  with  a view  to 
opixiso  the  tendency  of  the  writings  of  Dayle;  and  (wo 
years  afterwards  the  ' Nouveaux  Essais  sur  rKutondemeut 
Humain,’  in  answer  to  the  essay  of  Locke.  In  the  previous 
year  l^ibnitz  formed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who.  at  Torgau.  consulted  him  on  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  civilization  of  Runsia,  and  rewarde<l 
his  valuaiilc  suggestions  by  the  tide  and  dignity  of  eoun* 
cillor  of  slate  and  a pension  of  iOOO  rubles.  Shortly  afier- 
ward.s,  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Ulrich  of  BrunswieX,  the 
emperor,  Charles  VI.,  elected  him  auHc  councillor  and 
baton  of  the  empire;  and,  in  consequence,  h«!  visited 
Vienna,  where  ho  became  acquainted  with  the  Ih'ince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  and  the  chanccllnr  Count  Sinzendurf. 
U|xui  the  elevation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  the  throne 
of  England.  I.eibniiz  returned  to  Hanover,  where,  after  the 
publication  of  a few  political  and  philosophical  works,  be 
expired  on  the  I ‘ilh  November,  17  24.  He  was  buried  on 
the  e>planade  at  Leipzig,  where  a monument,  in  the  form 
of  a temple,  indicates,  by  the  simple  inscription  * Ossa 
Lcibnilii,’  the  place  of  his  burial.  ‘ The  best  c/og«»  of  Leib- 
nitz,’ to  use  the  words  of  Dugald  Stewart.  ‘ is  furnished  by 
the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a history 
which,  whoever  takes  {rains  to  compare  with  his  works  and 
witli  his  epistolary  correspoudomc,  will  And  reason  to  doubt 
whether,  at  the  singular  a-ra  when  he  appeared,  he  could 
have  niuro  accelerated  the  advancement  of  knowkNlgo  by 
tho  concentratinn  of  hU  studies  than  he  has  actually  done 
by  tho  universality  of  his  aims.’ 

The  first  object  of  (ho  philosophical  labours  of  Leibnitz 
was  to  give  to  philosophy  the  rigour  and  stability  of  mathe- 
maticul  science.  Tho  latter  derives  this  character  both 
from  Its  foL  mal  portion,  or  demonstration,  and  also  from  the 
nature  of  its  object-matter.  With  a view  to  the  former, 
Leibnitz  assum^  the  c.xistonce  of  certain  universal  and 
nceest-ary  truths  which  arc  not  derived  from  science,  but 
grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thiiikiiig  soul.  (Prm- 
etpta  s.  30-7.)  As  the  object-matter  of 

mathematics  may  bo  supposed  to  bo  constructed  of  points 
or  units,  Leibnitz  was  led  to  the  assumption  of  certain  pri- 
mary constituents  of  all  matter.  These  are  his  famous 
monads,  which  form  the  basis  of  Lis  system.  Tliese  monads 
arc  simple  substances  without  parts,  out  of  which  all  bodies 
are  compounded  by  aggregation.  They  are  real,  because 
without  real  {vrinciplos  the  com{>osite  would  not  pos- 

s«.s  reality;  and  conscfiiicntly,  if  ihero  were  no  monads, 
nothing  of  any  kind  could  exist  really.  These  monads  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  atoms  of  Democritus  or  Epicu- 
rus. Thev  are  real  units,  tho  grounds  of  ad  activity,  or 
ibrees,  ami  the  prime  absolute  principles  of  all  composite 
things  which  mav  iiUimoicly  he  resolved  into  them.  Leib- 
nitz called  them  metaphysical  points  and  substantial  forms. 
Being  without  parts,  tney  are  ncce»8arily  unextendcil.  indi- 
visible. and  witnout  (Igure.  As  such  they  are  incapable  of 
dissolution,  and  without  natmal  decay  or  production,  which  I 
is  only  possible  m composite  bodies-  The  monads  therefore  | 


were  created  at  onee  and  momentarily,  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  must  be  destroyed  or  last  for  ever.  Inicrnally^ 
they  admit  nut  of  change,  since  neither  substance  nor  acci- 
dent can  penetrate  what  is  wholly  without  parts.  Never- 
theless they  must  {xisscss  certain  determinations  or  qualities 
since  otherwise  they  could  not  be  things.  Further,  every 
monad  is  distinct  f^m  all  others;  for  there  cannot  be  two 
things  absolutely  identical  and  witliont  intornal  difference, 
Thix  proposition  forms  one  of  Leibnitz’s  necessary  and  fun- 
damental principles,  which  he  called  (lie  ’principle  of  iden- 
tity of  indiscernibles’  (principiura  identitatU  indiscetnibi- 
liura).  According  to  this  principle  all  things  must  diffiT 
mure  or  less,  since  otherwise  they  would  he  indistinguishable, 
for  identical  things  are  indiscernible.  .Ml  created  things 
arc  subject  to  change ; consequently  the  monads  also  are 
constantly  changing.  This  change  however  is  only  exter- 
nal, and  dues  nut  operate,  internally  ; on  the  contrary,  thu 
outward  change  results  from  an  internal  principle;  and 
this  internal  principle  of  change  ronstituiee  the  essence  of 
all  force;  (he  monans  consequently  ere  forces.  Besides  this 
principle  nf  change  every  monad  pos>ossea  uI.>>o  a certain 
schema  of  that  which  is  changed,  which,  so  to  say,  w hilo 
it  expresses  the  differences  and  niultipliciiy  of  the  monad, 
yot  comprises  the  multiplicity  in  unity.  All  natural 
changes  proceed  in  gradation ; consequently,  u hilo  one 
part  la  changing,  another  remains  unchanged,  and  the  m>i* 
nads  consi'^ently  possess  a plurality  of  affections  and 
relations.  'Diis  transitory  state,  which  experiences  and 
exhibits  the  roulliphcity  of  changes  in  the  unity  of  the 
monad,  IS  perception,  which  however  is  unconscious  (sine 
conscientid).  The  active  force,  by  which  the  change  or 
passage  from  perception  (o  perception  is  accomplished,  is  an 
appetite  (appctitu.s).  By  its  action  the  monads  are  ever 
attaining  to  new  perceptions,  in  which  their  whole  activily 
cunsists,  and  bes^us  which  nought  else  is  in  them  ; con- 
sequently they  may  bo  termed  enlolechies,  os  possessing  a 
certain  perfection  (ro  trriXrc)  and  a certain  self-sufficiency 
(auropcfta),  by  which  they  arc  the  sources  of  their  own 
activity.  In  lifeless  things  perception  is  uncombined  wiih 
consciousness;  inanimate,  it  is  combined  with  it  and 
becomes  apiurcsption.  The  monads  endued  with  ap{ior- 
coptiuii  may  be  called  souls,  and,  in  combination  with  ll>e 
unconscious  monads,  constitute  all  animals;  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  the  rest  of  animals,  as  between 
God  and  man,  consisting  in  a higher  degree  of  perfection. 
The  unconscious  |>ercepiion  is  also  found  in  the  monads 
endued  with  apporeoption,  when  they  are  in  a stale  of  sleep 
or  arc  stunned,  fur  in  sleep  tlicsoul  is  w ithout  ap{H>rception, 
and  like  the  other  monads.  All  perceptions  however  are 
closely  dependent  on  each  other;  and  when  coniMX]Uuiiily 
the  soul  nnsses  from  sleep,  the  unconscious  perceptions 
which  it  Iiud  during  that  state  form  the  link  which  cou- 
neitls  its  present  thoughts  wiih  tho  past.  Tliis  fact  uffonls 
anexplanutionof  memory,  and  that  anticipation  of  like  rusults 
from  like  causes  which  guides  the  conduct  of  all  animals. 
Man  however  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  cogni- 
tion of  eternal  and  necessary  truths;  by  these  ho  rises  to 
a knowUvlge  both  of  his  own  and  tho  Divine  nature;  and 
these  cotislilule  what  is  called  reason  or  mind.  By  these 
necessary  truths  man  becomes  capable  of  the  reflex  art  of 
distinguishing  the  subject  (ego)  and  the  object  (res),  and 
furnishes  him  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  rea- 
soning. namely,  the  principle  of  contradiction  and  the  law  of 
sufficient  reason.  According  to  the  former,  whatever  in- 
volves a contradiction  is  fake,  and  its  opposite  true:  the 
latter  (caches  that  nothing  can  be  true  or  exist,  unless 
some  reason  exist  why  it  should  be  as  it  is,  and  not  other- 
wise. This  sufficient  reason  of  all  neces.sary  truths  may 
be  discovered  by  analysis,  which  arrives  ultimately  at  the 
pnmary  nolious  which  assume  tbo  form  of  identical  proposi- 
tions, utwl  are  incapablo  of  proof,  but  legitimate  tliemselrcs. 
In  the  same  manner  all  contingent  (ruths  must  have  an 
ultimate  cause,  since  utherwise  an  infinite  senes  of  contin- 
gencies must  as>umod  in  which  rexson  would  be  lost. 
11118  last  cause  of  all  things  and  of  their  mutual  depend- 
ence in  tho  universe  is  Go<l,  who  is  abeolule  infinite 
perfection,  from  whom  all  things  derive  thcir  porfectioji, 
while  they  owo  their  imperfection  to  their  own  nature, 
which,  as  finite,  U incapable  of  receiving  into  itself  infinite 
perfection.  The  Divine  intellect  U also  the  source  of  all 
eternal  truths  and  ideas,  and  wiiboul  God  notbins;  could 
possibly  be  actual,  and  nothing  could  exist  necessarily. 
God  alone,  as  possessing  infinite  perfoction,  exists  of  necos* 
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lity ; for  as  nothine  obstructs  his  poteotiality,  oe  is  viUxiut 
)icgatio:i  or  conlrauictiun,  and  is  unliinitcd.  But  although 
the  clonial  truths  have  their  reason  in  the  nature  of  G^, 
Uicy  are  not  therefore  arbitrary  or  determined  by  the  will 
uf  6od.  This  is  the  case  only  with  contingent  truths.  God, 
as  the  prime  monad  by  whom  all  created  monads  were  pro- 
duced, is  omnipotent;  as  the  source  of  tho  iddas  after  which 
all  thinn  were  created  and  from  which  they  receive  their 
nature,  lie  is  intelligent,  nnd  he  also  pos'essos  a will  which 
creates  those  Unite  things  which  his  intelligence  recognises 
as  the  best  po»sible.  These  same  properties  of  intelligence 
and  will  constitute  the  subject,  or  ego.  in  man,  by  which  be 
u capable  of  pcrccii'ing  or  desiring.  While  however  these 
altnbutes  are  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
Deity,  in  dnitc  things  they  arc  variously  limited,  according 
to  the  rcapcctivo  degrees  uf  perfection. 

As  imperfect,  the  activity  of  the  created  monads  tends 
without  themselves;  consequently  they  possess  activity  so 
far  as  they  ^losscss  clear  perceptions  {apperception},  and  are 
sive  so  far  os  they  perceive  obscurely.  Of  two  composite 
substances,  that  is  the  more  perfect  which  possesses  the 
ground  uf  the  contingent  changes  of  the  latter:  but  simple 
substances  cannot  exert  any  inlluence  on  each  other,  unless 
by  the  inteneiition  of  the  Deity,  who,  at  the  creation, 
arranged  them  in  due  co-ordination  with  each  other.  This 
adjusimenl  of  the  monads  was  in  accordance  with  certain 
■utllcient  reasons  in  each  monad,  by  which  the  Divine  will  ' 
was  moved  to  place  the  passivity  of  one  and  the  activity  of  j 
one  in  an  bamionial  relation;  this  sulHcient  reason  was 
llieir  comparative  perfection  : hence  the  famous  principle  : 
of  l^eibniiz,  which  has  been  designate<l  by  the  tenn  Opti- 
mism—that  of  all  possible  worlds,  God  has  chosen  and  pro- 
duced the  best. 

As  every  monad  stands  in  harmonious  relation  to  all 
others,  it  expresses  the  lelatvms  of  all,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a 
mirror  of  the  universe  which  is  represented  in  a peculiar 
manner  by  each.  Hence  the  greatest  possible  variety  is 
Combined  with  the  greatest  possible  harmony.  God  afooe 
can  embratre  all  these  relations,  while  finite  minds  hove 
only  a very  obscure  perception  of  them.  All  tn  the  world 
is  full,  and  bound  together  into  one  cunlinuousand  coherent 
whole.  The  motion  of  each  single  monad,  whether  simple 
or  in  aggregation,  affects  all  according  todistanro;  and  God 
therufuro  sei's  all  future  things,  os  well  as  present  and  past. 
But  the  soul  is  only  cognizant  of  what  is  present  to  it  ; and 
although  indeed  it  represents  the  whole  universe,  yet  the 
infinity  of  objects  surpasses  itscapacitv,  and  its  clearest  re- 
presentatioas  are  of  tlioso  which  immerliately  affect  the  body 
wiih  which  it  is  united.  Tho  soul  pursues  its  own  laws,  and 
the  l)ody  likevrbo  its  own  ; both  however,  by  reason  of  the 
harmony  established  at  the  creation  among  all  monads,  as 
representatives  of  the  universe,  act  in  unison.  The  soul 
strives  after  means  and  ends,  and  works  by  the  laws  of 
final  causes ; tho  body,  by  those  of  efficient  causes.  Both 
species  of  causes  are  in  harmony  with  each  other.  Such  is 
tile  system  of  pre-established  harmony,  according  to  which 
tbo  body  and  soul  act  independently  of  each  other,  ond 
each  as  if  the  other  did  not  exist,  and  yet  nevertheless  both 
ssifthey  had  an  indueoco  on  each  other.  This  harmonious 
relation  of  tlto  body  and  soul  Leibnitz  illustrates  by  tho 
supposition  of  two  clocks,  one  of  which  points,  white  the 
other  strikes  the  hour;  both  harmonise  in  their  movcinenia, 
but  nevertheless  are  independent  of  each  other. 

The  |>ower  and  goodness  of  God  are  displayed  in  the  whole 
universe,  but  it  is  in  the  moral  world  that  tliey  are  chiefly 
vUible.  Between  the  natural  and  the  moral  worlds,  or  be- 
tween God  os  creator  of  the  mundane  machine  and  as  ruler 
of  spirits,  tlic  strictest  harmony  subsists.  God  as  architect 
of  the  world  is  consistent  with  himself  as  lawgiver;  and 
agreeably  to  (he  mecbaiucal  reflation  of  tho  coarse  of 
nature,  every  transgression  is  foUowod  by  punishment,  as 
every  good  act  is  by  rewards,  since  all  is  so  disi>o»ed  as  to 
cuiitriinite  to  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  This  is 
the  grand  principle  of  the  * Theodie^.'  In  this  work  Leib- 
nitz shows  that  GckI,  m all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-good, 
has  chosen  and  create<l  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  not- 
withstanding the  seeming  objections  which  may  be  drawn  : 
from  the  existence  of  evil.  If  a better  constitution  of  | 
tilings  had  been  possible,  God  would  have  chosen  it  in  I 
preference:  and  even  if  another  equally  good  had  been  ' 
possible,  there  would  - not  liavo  been  any  sufficient  reason  | 
for  the  existence  of  the  present  world.  The  existence  of  i 
evil  is  boUi  metaphysical  and  physical.  As  to  the  former  I 


the  antecedent  will  of  God  designed  infinite  good ; but  this 
was  not  possible,  since  the  multiplicity  of  things  necessarily 
limit  cacti  other,  and  this  limitation  is  evil.  But  evil  may 
also  be  considered  as  physical  and  moral.  Pliysicat  evil  is 
Q necessary  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  finite  tilings. 
Moral  evil  however  wa.s  not  necessary,  but  became  a conse- 
quence of  roetaphvsicnl  and  physical.  But  the  less  evil 
must  be  admittt^  fur  the  sake  of  greater  good ; and  evil  u 
inseparalile  from  the  best  world,  as  the  sum  of  finite  beings 
to  whom  defect  and  imperfection  necessarily  cling  by  nature. 
Gwl  therefore  ^wmiitled  its  existence;  for  as  the  world 
contains  a good  incomparably  greater  than  its  attendant 
evil,  it  would  have  been  iiiconsiitenl  with  the  Divine  good- 
ness and  wisdom  not  to  have  realised  the  licst  po:«sib1c 
worhl,  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  Uttleevil  a likh 
would  conic  into  existence  with  it. 

A more  immediate  source  uf  evil  is  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  which  however  exists  for  the  sake  uf  a greater 
good,  namely,  the  possible  mcritoriousncss  of  man  and  bis 
consequent  adaptation  to  u slate  of  felicity  to  be  attained 
by  bis  spontaneous  acts.  This  freedom  of  man  is  interme- 
diate between  a stringent  necessity  and  a lavless  caprice. 
Tliai  man  is  free  who,  of  several  courses  which  in  certain 
circumstances  arc  physicallyucssible,  chooses  that  which 
appears  the  must  desirable.  Tnis  choice  how  ever  cannot  be 
without  a motive  or  sufficient  reason,  which  however  is  of 
such  a nature  os  to  incline  only,  and  not  to  compel.  Every 
event  in  the  universe  takes  place  according  to  necessity  ; 
but  the  necessity  of  human  actions  U of  a peculiar  kind  ; it 
is  simply  moral,  and  is  nut  destructive  of  its  roulrarv,  and 
consists  merely  in  the  choice  of  the  best.  Even  the  Divine 
omniiicicnce  is  not  destructive  of  human  liberty.  God  uii- 
qucstionablv  knows  all  future  events,  and  among  these  con- 
sequently the  acts  of  all  individuals  iu  all  time  who  act  and 
sin  freely.  This  prescience  however  does  not  isuko  tlio 
contingency  of  human  actions  a necessity. 

Such  was  the  philosophical  system  tiy  which  Leibnili 
sought  to  correct  the  erroneous  opimons  uf  his  age,  whick 
had  been  drawn  from  the  theory  mid  ei-tabH>hfcd  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dc«  Cartes.  The  broad  and  marked  distinction 
which  the  latter  had  drawn  between  matter  and  mind  hod 
led  to  an  inexplicable  difficulty  as  to  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  the  body  and  soul,  to  get  rid  of  which  Spinosa  bad 
advanced  his  theory  of  substance,  and  denied  or  got  rid  of 
the  difierenre.  Leibnitz  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty 
by  resolving  all  things  intospicit,  and  assuming  nothing  but 
mental  powers  or  forces.  Nevertheless  be  has  only  pre- 
sented tne  dualism  of  the  Cartoian  theory  under  another 
form  ; and  the  equal  difficulty  of  explaining  the  community 
of  action  between  the  conscious  and  unconscious  forces  so  as 
to  account  for  tlic  reciprocal  infiuenre  of  body  and  mind 
fuiced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  gratuitousassumption  of 
the  pre-established  harmony.  As  to  the  charge  of  fatalism, 
which  Dugald  Stewarthas  objected  to,  bis  objection  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  that  antagonism  of  error  which  takes  refuge 
from  a blind  necessity  in  irrational  chanec.  Tho  theory  of 
optimism  has  been  the  subject  of  the  satire  of  Voltaire ; but 
it  is  Hot  more  misrepresented  in  *Camlide'  than  in  the  'Essay 
on  Man.'  Pope  and  I^ibnitz  agree  iu  the  position  that  of 
all  possible  systems  infinite  wi»<lum  roust  form  the  best; 
but  by,ihc  coherency  of  all,  the  former  understood  the  co- 
existence of  all  grades  of  | erfeclion.  from  nothing  up  to 
Deity ; the  latter,  that  mutual  dependence  uf  all  in  the  world 
by  w hich  each  single  entity  is  a reason  of  all  ullicis.  By  the 
fullness  of  creation  Leibnitz  denied  tho  existence  of  any 
gap  in  the  causal  order  of  co-cxistent  things;  Pope  asserted  by 
It  the  unbnjkcn  series  of  all  degrees  of  perfection.  Thu  Di- 
vine permisiuun  of  evil  Pope  referred  to  the  indisposition 
of  the  Deity  to  disturb  general  bv  occasional  laws.  Tliore 
is  consequently  evil  in  ihc  world  which  the  Deity  might 
have  got  rid  of,  if  he  were  willing  in  certain  cases  to  inter 
rupt  his  general  providence.  Conscquentlv  he  admits  evil 
in  the  world  which  does  nut  contribute  to  llie  (lerfection  of 
the  whole.  Leibnitz  however  denies  that  Go>l  could  remove 
the  existing  evil  from  tho  world  without  prejudice  to  its 
goodness.  Ho  moreover  does  not  admit  of  the  opposition 
of  general  and  particulorpruvidcncc,  but  makes  the  general 
law  of  the  universe  to  bo  nothing  else  than  the  totality  of  all 
special  laws.  (On  thissubjcct  connult  Mendelsohn,*  Kl.  ph 
Schriflen.’  p.  538.) 

Leibtnitz  has  been  more  principally  spoken  of  as  a meta- 
physician, but  it  should  bo  remembered  that  his  mathe- 
matical fiunc  is  as  high  among  mathematicians  as  his 
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mctapbyaical  roputalton  is  among  raclapnyMrians  and 
porhai>s  higher. 

Of  ihc  works  of  Lcihmtz  several  editions  and  collcclions 
have  ap))oared.  The  two  principal  ore  the  followimr:  *0. 
W.  lA!ibiiitii,  0pp.  omnui  nunc  primum  C4»lhslud.’  Dutens, 
Gciiovif,  6 vols. ; aud'CKuvies  PhiU,  Lu.,  et  Franc.,  de 
feu  M.  i.eibiiitz.  pub.  uar.  M.  Itasiw,'  Amstelixl.,  1705.  4to, 
The  • Cumincrcium  Pliilosjpliicum  ct  Maihcmaiiciun.’  two 
volutms,  quarto,  containing  the  corro»i>ondencfc  of  Leibnitz 
with  J(din  BeniuuHi,  was  publishca  Lau^>aniiu  and 
Geneva  in  17-15. 

LKICESTKR.  [LEici:sTKR$HinK.] 

LEICESTER.  ROBERT  DUDLEY,  E.\RL  OF.  one 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  jrrincipal  favourites,  was  b<jrn  about 
the  year  1531.  of  an  autionl  and  noble  family,  an  nci'oiint 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  ‘ Hiugraphia  Britannica.*  Ed- 
mund Dudlev,  the  rapocioiis  minister  of  Henry  Vll , wav 
his  Kramlfudier.  Hi*  father  was  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northuiubcrluiid,  who,  afieralliuning  considerable  celebrity 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  V’l..  wa.s 
executed  in  August,  155-3.  for  hi*  adherenee  to  the  claims 
uf  loidy  Jane  Grey,  who  was  his  daughter-in-law.  Robert 
Dudley  was  knighted  by  Edward  VI.;  was  iiuprisoneii  at 
the  same  lime  and  r.<r  the  same  offence  as  his  father;  was 
liberated  in  1554;  and  wns  afierw.irds  appointed  master  uf 
the  urdnuiiec  to  Queen  klary.  He  had  all  those  exterior 
qualities  whkdi  wete  likely  toingrat.alc  him  with  a queen;  a 
youthful  and  handsome  person,  a polite  address,  and  a cour- 
teous insinuating  behaviour:  and  Elizabeth  was  no  iiooner 
on  the  throne  than  she  bestowed  u|ton  him  a profusion  of 
grants  and  titles.  He  received  from  lier  lonUhips,  manors, 
and  castles : he  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  a privv-coim- 
sellor.a  knight  of  the  gnrter.  bigh-sleward  of  1 he  University 
of  Cambridge,  baron  of  Denbigh,  and  eail  of  I..eiccster  ; to 
which  other  dignities  were  Kubse<tucntly  added.  l>eicc*lur 
was  I'ontinually  in  attendance  at  court,  and  the  queiMi  de- 
lighted in  his  Miciuty.  At  an  early  age  he  had  niarrk*<I 
Amy,  the  daughter  uf  Sir  John  Robsurt.  lu  I56U  this  lady- 
died  suddenly  at  Cumnor  under  suspicious  circuinManccs 
murdered,  as  many  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of  her  hus- 
hand,  who,  seeing  no  hounds  to  the  queen's  friendship  for  him, 
found  his  wife  an  obstacle  to  Ins  ambition.  The  queen  ad- 
mired him,  trusted  him.  and  allowed  him  great  influence;  she 
also  projected  it  nnu-tiage  fur  him.  but  it  was  not  with  her- 
self. She  projjoscd  him  as  a husband  for  Mary.  Queen  of 
Scot-s.  Wfc  doubt  however  whether  the  offer  was  sincerely 
made,  anil  whether,  if  other  paitit^  had  Ik<ui  willing,  she 
would  have  given  her  consent.  It  is  scarcely  ncccs-ary  to 
say  that  the  union  did  not  lake  place;  and  that  Leif^ler, 
continuing  to  reside  at  court,  jdnyed  his  p-irt  with  the  queen 
with  roiisuinmalu  dexterity  ami  cunning.  During  this  resi- 
dence ho  cniragcil  in  an  inlricne,  or.  a.s  «ome  writers  sov,  a 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  Ixud  Shellicld.  who  bore  )iiin 
a son,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  a 
will  which  designated  liim  his  fiijsr  son.  Ijidy  Shetneld 
afterwunU  narrowly  esca]>od  death  from  some  poison  that 
wn»  administered  to  her,  and  being  menaced  by  the  carl  of 
Leicester,  consented  to  marry  Sir  Edward  Stafford.  Whe- 
ther Leicester  coiiscd  the  poison  to  be  given  cannot  l>c 
ascerlninetl,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  anxiety  to  deMruy  all 
connexion  with  hiniscif  was  the  c.>usc  of  his  protnolHig  her 
marriage.  It  would  have  liccii  most  dangerous  to  his  am- 
bition that  tiie  queen  should  hear  of  his  intrigue,  and  ho 
was  sticcessfiil  in  concealing  it.  His  favour  cun(iuue<1.  and 
the  queen  was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  hi*  i nsflo  nt  Keiill- 
wortli,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  enteriaint-tl  her  for  many 
days  with  pagcaiil*  and  feasting,  prepare<l  in  a stylo  of 
magnificence  unequalled  even  in  those  day*.  (Strjiie’s 

It  i-s  not  surprising  that  Loiccsler.  on  account  of  the 
undue  eminenco  to  which  he  hud  risen,  shouhl  have  been 
odious  to  Cecil,  Rsmix,  and  many  of  the  principal  EngUsh 
nobdily;  neither  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  foreign 
ambas.suJor*  who  came  to  treat  for  the  hand  of  the  queen 
shouM  have  felt  hostility  towards  u courtier  who.  aspiring  to 
be  her  suitor  himself,  wa&  known  to  lie  ad>er*e  to  her 
making  n foreign  alliance.  To  undermine  his  }iower  was 
the  interest  of  many  persons;  and  it  wa*  with  this  view 
that  Siroter,  the  ambassador  uf  the  dnVe  of  Anjou,  ac- 
quainted Elizabeth  with  a fact  whicli  had  been  hilherio 
concealeil  from  her,  namely  Leicester’*  marriage  with  Lady 
Essex.  The  queen  was  violently  angry  when  Orst  the  dis- 
closure wo*  made,  and  threatened  to  commit  hmi  lu  the 


Tower;  she  relented  however,  and  again  received  him  at 
court  with  undiu,iui*<lied  eiteem  There  were  other  person* 
to  whom,  for  other  reag«ms,  Ixiicesler’s  marriage  wa»  likewise 
a source  of  anger.  There  were  luspicums  that  Ion!  mean* 
had  been  rvkurted  to  fur  it*  Rcroinplishinunt.  Tlu^*  sus- 
picions. as  in  the  previous  case*,  could  not  be  proved ; for 
aurh  inquiries  a.s  were  nut  supprcsscil  throujirU  fearweit^ 
foiled  by  ariifico;  but  considering  Leiccalers  character, 
they  Were  warranted  by  the  facts.  He  had  becum  - 
enamoured  of  Lilly  Es-e\  during  her  husband's  life-time 
l>ird  Essex  died  suddenlv  of  a jeculiar  sickne.**  which 
could  nut  lie  accounted  for,  and  two  ilays  after  his  death 
Leicester  was  married  to  lii*  widow*.  Acciuatiuiis  fur  this 
and  other  offences  were  not  only  made  in  private,  but 
nl  locks  ugnin-st  him  were  publi»lu.4  lit  a book  entitled  ‘ Izu- 
cester'*  Cummunwealih,*  which  the  queen  caused  her 
council  to  contradict  upon  her  own  i>crsonul  knowledge  and 
authority. 

In  1585  Leicester  took  charge  of  some  forees  sent  to  the 
Low  Countric*,  and  was  inveslwl  with  great  powers  for  the 
settlement  of  some  differemt**  that  had  arisen  there:  he 
sailed  in  Dvcomber,  and  was  received  ut  Flushing  with 
great  pomp.  He  wo*  unfit  however  fur  a military  com- 
iiiandcr,  and  so  fuilv  manifesicd  hi*  incapacity  4vhile  op- 

Ksing  the  troops  ufliisexperiem-ed  adversary  the  Prince  uf 
iriua,  that  on  hU  return  to  the  Hague  the  State*  ex- 
]>ie>sed  their  dissaiisfurtion  at  his  tactics,  and  suspinona  uf 
lii*  fideliiy.  He  returned  to  England  in  November,  15t»G. 
[B.vunevkldt.] 

It  was  at  the  time  ofliis  arrival  that  Elizabeth  was  anx- 
imi*  to  detenninc  what  course  to  pursue  with  her  prisoner 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scot*.  When  Leicester  was  consulted,  it 
wa*  lit*  advice  that  she  should  be  privately  pul  to  death,  a 
recomincmlalion  which  somewhat  strengthens  the  sus- 
picions of  him  which  had  Ik^cti  prcvimt'.Iy  entertained.  In 
158"  he  retiirnc'l  to  the  I.x>w  Countries  with  a considerable 
force,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  was  receiveil  with  honours; 
but  before  long  fresh  (|uarrcU  arose  between  him  and  the 
States;  he  wii#  again  accused  of  mismanagement,  and  the 
queen  rcmlletl  him  after  an  absence  of  five  monihs. 

In  15*58  he  was  aj^.dmeil  lieulcnanf-gencral  of  the  in- 
fainry  mustered  at  Tilbury  Fort  for  defence  against  the 
Spaniards.  Thi*  wav  tlie  last  trust  conferred  ui>on  him. 
He  was  *cize<l  with  illne<s  at  hi*  house  at  Girnburv,  in 
Ovforilshirc,  wliich  ho  hud  visited  on  hi*  rend  to  Ixenil- 
worlh.  an  1 died  on  thcJth  of  Replombcr,  1588.  Hi*  boily 
was  remove*!  to  Wnrvvirk  for  interment. 

' L'lccaier,’  say*  Mr.  Hume,  'was  proud,  insolent,  inte- 
rested. ambitious ; without  honour,  without  generu«ily, 
without  humanity.  Neither  hi*  abilities  nor  hi*  courage 
were  worthy  of  the  trust  lliat  was  re|>ostHl  in  them.  His 
rlexlerity  as  a courtier  wa*  remarkable;  and  he  is  a rare 
instance  of  a favourito  maintaining  a long  and  uninter- 
riiptcsl  ascendency  until  the  end  of  his  life.’ 

.■\fier  the  fashion  of  the  age,  he  gave  hind*  fur  rh.nritablc 
endowments,  and  the  hospital  of  Robert,  t-arl  of  I.,eice5ter, 
at  Warwick,  Bldl  remain*  ns  a monument  of  hi*  liberalilv.  or 
|K*rhaps  only  of  hi*  vanity  and  conformity  to  the  iiractice 
of  hi*  tune*,  Bril.;  Aikin’*  Kiizaifftk;  Hoinc’s 

///*/..  &c.) 

LEICESTERSHIRE,  an  English  county,  lioundeil  on 
the  north  by  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  north-(»i*t  by  Lin- 
colnshire. on  the  east  by  Rutlandshire,  on  the  soulh-casiby 
Northamptonshire,  on  tlie  sonth-wcsi  bv  Warwickshire,  and 
on  the  north  west  by  Derbyshire.  It  is  in<!uded  l>etwecn 
52“  24'  and  52*  59'  N.  Int..  and  between  0“  39'  and 
1“  37'  W.  long  The  greatest  Iciigih  t*,  from  north  by  cast 
to  south  by  west,  from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of 
Nottingham,  lo^icester.  and  Lncoln,  to  the  neighbourhtkkd 
of  Lutterworth,  4t  mile*:  its  greatest  breadth,  nl  right 
angles  to  the  lengtli,  is,  from  the  neighbourhwnl  of  Ashby- 
dc-ia-Zouch  to  thiUof  Rockinglimn.  40  mile*.  The  nrea’i* 
estimated  nt  80G  square  mile*.  I'he  population,  by  the 
ce:»siia  of  1821,  wa*  174.571  ; in  18.11  it  was  197,003; 
fibowing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  22,432,  or  alioul  I2'5 
per  cent.,  and  giving  244  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  In 
size  it  is  tlie  ivveittv -eighth  of  the  Kng1I^ll  euuntic*.  rank- 
ing between  Nottinghamshire  and  Westmoreland  ; in  popu- 
lation the  twenty  sixth,  ranking  lietwccn  Worcestershire 
and  Northamptonshire:  in  density  of  }K>pulaiinti  it  i*  the 
twelfth,  ranking  between  Somersetshire  and  Yorkshire, 
lojiccsfer,  the  county-town,  is  on  the  river  Soar,  about  9C 
lutlc*  in  a direct  lino  nurih-nortb-wc*t  of  London,  or  98 
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ni]«s  bf  the  road  through  St.  Alban’s,  Dunstable,  Stony 
Stratford,  Northampton,  and  Market  Uarborough.  A 
detached  portion  of  I^rbyshire  nuar  Ashby-dc-la>Zouch  it 
aurreunded  on  three  sides  by  Leicestershire,  and  on  the 
fourth  tido  by  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire. 

Surjbee  and  Geological  CAaracier.-— The  surface  of  I.ei- 
cestershire  consists  •almost  entirely  of  gently  rising  hills. 
The  north-eastern  part  is  occupied  by  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Kentuven  Clifie  Row,  which  extends  through 
a considerable  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  skirts  the  basin  of' 
the  Trent  and  of  the  Upper  Witham.  These  hills  overlook 
the  \'ale  of  Belvoir,  which  Is  partly  in  Leicestershire  and 
partly  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  county,  from  Owston,  not  far  fVom  Melton  Mowbray, 
to  Lutterworth,  is  occupied  by  the  hills  which  separate  the 
basin  of  the  Soar  from  that  of  the  Welland.  The  north- 
western portion,  between  Mount  Sorrel,  Loughborough, 
AsUby-de^la-Zouch,  Market  Bosworth,  and  Leicester, 
constitutes  the  district  which,  though  now  bare  of  wood, 
retains  its  antient  designation  of  Chamwood  Forest.  This 
district  is  occupied  by  a group  of  hills  of  inconsiderable 
elevation,  but  of  a rueged  character,  with  distinct,  sliarp 
prominences.  Bardon  Hill,  between  Leicester  and  Ashby, 
IS  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  group,  and  commands 
probably  a greater  extent  of  landscape  than  any  other 
point  in  the  island,  in  one  direction  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. distant  sixty  miles,  forms  a prominent  object  in 
the  horixon ; in  another  direction,  with  a good  gloss,  the 
Dunstable  Hills,  distant  nearly  eighty  miles,  may  bo  soon. 
Hio  Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire,  the  Wrokin  in 
Shropshire,  and  even  some  eminences  in  North  and 
South  Wales,  are  distinguishable.  The  Derbyshire  Hills, 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  Peak,  are  also  visible.  Right 
lines  described  from  the  extremities  of  tho  view  would 
include  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  height  of  Bardon  Hill  is  853  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Some  portions  of  the  east  side  of  Leicestershire  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  formations  which  constitute  the  third  or 
lowest  system  of  oolites.  Thu  great  oolite  extends  over 
the  summit  of  the  sandy  hills  which  overhang  the  vale 
of  Belvoir.  From  beneath  the  great  oolite  tho  bods 
which  intervono  between  it  and  the  lias  crop  out:  they 
skirt  tho  vale  of  Belvoir,  and  occupy  tho  border  of  the 
county  toward  Rutlandshire.  The  has  occupies  the  rest 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  skirting  tho  valley  of  tho 
Soar  at  the  distance  of  two  to  three  miles  costwai'd  from 
that  river.  Tlie  rest  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of 
Churitwooil  Forest,  the  coal-fields  near  Ashby-do-la-Zouch, 
and  soinu  isolalecl  hills  of  mountain  limestone  to  the  north- 
west of  Cbarnwowl  Forest,  is  occupied  by  the  newer  red  or 
saliferous  sandstone.  The  Ashby  coal-fields  lie  one  to  the 
north-east,  the  other  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  ami 
extend  into  Derbyshire.  Tho  south-western  field  is  of  an 
oblong  figure,  extending  north-west  and  south-east  about 
cluven  miles.  The  strata  dip  in  dificrent  directions.  More 
than  twenty  coal-works  have  been  opened  in  tliis  field,  the  | 
deepest  of  which  is  sunk  738  feet.  One  of  the  coal-beds  ' 
has  a thickness  of  17  to  21  feet.  The  other  coal-field  is 
also  oblong,  and  extends  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
just  mentioned:  its  length  is  about  six  or  seven  miles.  The 
isolated  be<h'uf  mountain  limestone  arc  quarried  at  the 
village  of  Osgathorpo  near  Ashby,  at  a spot  near  the  road 
from  Ashby  to  Loughborough,  and  in  other  places.  Charn- 
wood  Forest  district  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  the  transition 
series,  sienite,  greenstone,  and  slate.  Some  of  these  rocks 
arc  quarriefl  under  the  name  of  granite.  This  district  yields 
coarse  slate  fur  roofing  and  other  common  purpuoos.  Gyp- 
sum is  quarried  near  Leicester;  aiul  limestone,  which 
makes  excellent  cement  fur  works  under  water,  at  Barrow- 
upou-Suar.  Freestone  for  building  and  clay  for  bricks 
are  procured  in  several  parts  of  tho  county. 

Hudrografihy  and  CommunieationM. — The  county  is 
chieny  included  in  the  basin  of  tho  Trent,  which  just 
touches  the  county,  and  for  a fer  miles  divides  it  from 
Derbyshire.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Trent  belonging 
to  this  county  is  the  Soar,  which  is  fui  mod  by  the  junction 
of  several  small  streams  that  rise  near  the  south-western 
border  of  the  county  between  Hinckley  and  Lutterworth. 
It  forms  a crescent,  the  line  joining  the  extremities  of; 
which  runs  north  and  south,  i^rom  tho  heads  of  the  river  to 
its  Junction  with  the  Trout  bolow  Kegwurtlu  In  the 
lower  part  of  iU  course  the  Soar  forms  tho  boundary  1 
P.  C,  Na  836. 


between  Nottingliamshire  and  Iveiccetersoiro:  the  upper 
part  belongs  wholly  to  I-eiceslershiro.  It  was  nntkiiiliy 
railed  J.«ire,  from  which  tho  town  and  county  of  Leicester 
derive  their  name.  This  river  has  a gentle  current : it  is 
navigable  for  about  seven  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Trent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughborough;  a canal  con- 
finueit  the  navigation  up  to  that  town.  The  length  of  the 
Soar  is  nearly  forty  miles. 

The  Wreak  is  a liibutary  of  the  Soar.  It  is  reputed  to 
rise  at  Ab  Ketileby,  near  Melton  Mowbray;  but  the  true 
head  is  near  Oakham  in  Ruilandstiirc,  from  whenco  it 
flows  in  a winding  channel  to  Melton,  below  which  it 
^•eives  tho  short  stream  from  Ab  Ketileby:  befuru  ibis 
junction  it  is  called  Eye.  or  Kie.  It  ilicn  Hows  into  the 
Soar  near  Mount  Sorrel,  after  a course  of  about  twenty-five 
miles.  Its  channel,  so  for  as  it  i»  navigable,  forms  part  of 
the  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbray  Navigation. 

Tho  Anker  skirts  the  border  of  the  county  for  two  or 
three  miles  near  Atherstoue  in  Wurwickshirc:  it  joins  iho 
Tame,  a feeder  of  the  Trent,  at  Tamworth. 

Tho  Sence  ri.sos  in  Chamwood  Forest,  and  flows  south- 
west fourteen  miles  into  the  Anker  near  Atherstone. 

The  Mease,  a feeder  of  the  Trent,  which  rises  just  within 
the  border  of  Derbyshire,  has  a small  part  of  its  course  in 
this  county;  it  flows  by  Ashby,  and  in  two  places  scparalus 
Lcic'estershire  from  the  detached  part  of  Derbyshire. 

The  Devon,  which  joins  the  Trent  at  Newark,  has  its 
source  in  Croxton  Park  in  this  county:  the  Sinyte,  or 
Smilo,  which  waters  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  rises  just  within 
the  county,  near  Nether  Broughton.  These  are  all  the 
streams  ^dunging  to  the  system  of  the  Trent  which  claim 
notice. 

The  Avon,  a tributary  of  the  Se%'ern>  forms  the  boundary 
of  tho  county  for  seven  or  eight  miles  on  tho  southern  side, 

I separating  it  from  Northamptonshire.  Tiio  Swift,  a small 
I stream  which  flows  by  Lutterworth,  falls  into  it. 

I The  Welland,  which  rises  just  within  Northamptonshire, 
forms,  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  the  boundary  between 
' that  county  and  Leicestershire.  A small  fueucr  of  tbe 
Welland  divides,  for  about  seven  miles,  the  counties  of 
Ixiiccster  and  Rutland. 

Leicestershire  has  several  canals.  The  Leicester  Naviga- 
tion consists  partly  of  a canal,  and  partly  of  the  river  Soar 
made  navigable.  It  extends  from  Loughborough  (where  it 
is  connected  with  the  canal  already  meiUion«i  from  the 
navigable  part  of  tho  Soar  to  that  town)  to  the  town  of 
Leicester.  Its  length  is  about  eleven  miles:  the  rise  in  that 
distance  is  forty-five  feet.  It  affords  a conveyance  for  tbo 
limestone  and  granite  (so  called)  of  the  neiKlibourhood. 

The  Leicester  and  Melton  Mowbrav  Navigation  com- 
mences at  the  junction  of  the  river  Wreak  with  the  I.,ci- 
cestcr  Navigation,  and  is  carried  along  the  channel  of  tho 
Wreak  and  Eye,  which  are  thus  mode  navigable,  to  Melton. 
The  length  of  this  navigation  is  about  eleven  miles. 

Tho  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  Canal 
extends  from  tho  I^eicestcr  Navigation  at  Leicester,  to  Fox- 
ton  near  Market  Harborough,  with  a cut  from  Foxton  to 
Harlorough.  It  is  carried  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles 
along  the  bed  of  the  Soar.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
seventeen  miles : or,  including  tho  branch  to  llarborough, 
twenty-one  miles.  At  Saddingion  there  is  a tunnel  half 
a mile  long,  through  which  the  canal  passes.  The  rise  in 
the  canal  is  about  ono  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  Lei- 
cester to  the  tunnel  at  Saddingtoii. 

The  Grand  Union  Canal  forms  a communication  between 
tho  Grand  Junction  Canal,  at  Lung  Buckby  in  Nortliuoip- 
tonshire,  and  the  I.,eice8tcr8hire  and  Nurthamptonsliire 
Union  Canal  at  Foxton.  Its  whole  length  is  nearly  for^- 
five  miles,  of  which  about  eight  are  in  Leicestershire.  In 
tho  Leicestershire  part  there  are  a tunnel  and  a sliort 
branch  canal  to  Welfurd  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  Oakham  Canal  runs  from  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire 
to  Mellon  Mowbray,  where  it  unites  with  the  Leicester  and 
Melton  Mowbray  Navigation.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
fifteen  miles,  of  which  more  than  half  is  in  lyeicestershire. 

The  AsUby-de-la-Zouch  Canal  commences  in  the  Coven 
try  <3anal,  about  three  miles  from  Nuneaton  in  Warwick- 
shire. and  runs  to  the  coal-field  south-west  of  Ashby.  Its 
whole  length  is  above  twenty-six  miles,  of  which  twenty-one 
are  in  Leicestershire  or  in  tho  detached  portion  of  Derbyshire. 
It  is  on  onelovel  throughout.  It  is  principally  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  tho  coal  and  lime  procured  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ashby.  There  are  three  raUways  connected  with  tliis  canal 
You  XU1.-3  F 
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6t  theA*hb}rRn«l;  one  from  thoTicknaU  iimo*works.  eitcht 
iniiu*  ami  a hal  rionji:,  carrie«I  m uuo  place  tliroui'h  a timnol : 
u aecoiul  branching  00* from  ibU  to  the  ClomllnU  limC'Wiirki), 
four  mili’K  and  a ({uartor  long,  with  l»'o  ahoi't  hrauchv*; 
ami  a third  frura  a coUiury  near  Moira,  to  the  c&nul.  half  a 
mile  long 

Then;  is  a railway  fineon  miles  and  tbroe-quartpra  long 
from  LeiccHter  to  Swannuigton  near  Ashb^,  formud  f.>r  the 
purpose  of  conveying  coal  ami  lime  from  ihe  works  in  that 
nvighbonrhoud  fur  the  supply  of  Liciccftlor.  Tlui  quaittily 
of  coal  HMiveyed  on  it  in  1835  was  135, UbD  tons.  A rail- 
road called  'the  Midlmd  Counties  Railway/  for  which  an 
urt  wus  obtiiihod  in  is  now  in  progress.  It  branches 

(itr  from  the  Loiidunniid  Birmingham  milruad  at  Rugby  m 
vVarwieksliire,  about  eighty  miles  from  l^mdmi.ar.d  pruceeds 
nearly  due  north  to  lAUi-ester,  a distance  of  twenty  iniloa. 
leaving  Lutterworth  to  the  riglit  or  ou»twaril  uf  the  hue; 
from  I..ciccster  it  continues  along  the  valley  of  the  Soar  by 
I^oughboroiigb  into  Nuttingbaiiisliire,  in  wliu'li  county  it 
crosses  Iho  Trent  near  its  cuntiuunce  with  the  Soor.  and 
then  by  two  arms  runs  to  Nottingham  and  Durhy.  The 
length  from  Rugby  to  Nottingham  is  forty-seYeii  miles  and 
a quarter  : from  Rugby  to  Derby  alatvo  fur!)<nint*  miles; 
froru  Nottingham  to  i>orby  Iho  distance  is  fiflecxi  miles  and 
a niiarter. 

j'lie  princi(ia1  coach  roads  througli  the  county  are  as  ful* 
lows: — Tho  Chester  and  Liverpool  mail-road  outers  the 
eoiinty  from  Northamptonshire,  near  llie  villagu  of  north 
Kilwurih.  and  runs  through  Lutterworth  and  Hinrkley  to 
ilie  nuighhuurhoiKl  of  Atherttune,  where  it  enters  Warwick* 
shire.  The  Leeds  inaibroad  enters  the  county  fr>)m  Hut- 
lamUhirc,  and  runs  through  Melton  Mowbray  into  Nutting* 
huiushire.  'I'he  Halilax  roail-rowl  enters  the  county 
from  Nurthamptunshire,  and  passes  by  Market  Ilarborough, 
J.eice^tcr,  an<l  Loughborough,  into  Nutlinghamshire.  The 
PortjKilriok,  CarlUle,  aii'l  Maurhesier  iiiuit-rund  coincides 
With  the  llalitux  road  as  far  os  l^uughboruugh,  from  which 
(own  It  nms  by  Keewurih  to  Derby.  Hoads  load  from 
l>:i(‘i«tor  by  Melton  Mowbray  to  Grantham  ; by  Biugham 
in  Nottingliaimhiro  to  Nuwark;  by  Ashhy'de-la-Zuueh  to 
Burtun-on-Ti'cnl ; to  Hmtklcy;  to  Lutterworth;  and  to 
Uppingham  in  tho  ailjuimng  county  of  Rutland. 

AenctUture. — The  uluuule  of  Lcu'estesshire  is  mild  and 

f;ouiul,  without  Ix-ing  »o  moist  as  m those  counties  which 
lu  nearer  the  Allautiu.  Tiiere  are  few  high  hills  to  iiiU*r- 
cept  the  cluuds.  The  sod  is  loamy,  without  tho  exiruiiics 
of  slifT  clay,  louse  sand,  or  chalk.  It  varies  in  forlilily  ac- 
cording to  its  texture,  depth,  and  freedura  from  superlluous 
moisture.  Tho  roust  ruriilu  soils  are  almost  invariably  kept 
in  uasluru,  fur  which  this  t'oiinty  is  pre-uuiineiit ; the  ptxirer 
and  tliiniior  soils  only,  which  are  not  so  well  adapted  for 
gra-<is  land,  being  kept  in  arable  cultivation.  Out  of  above 
oUP.OOO  acres  of  surface,  fully  one  half  is  in  permaneiil 
gra».  The  quantity  of  woods  or  wastes  is  very  small. 

There  are  many  large  landed  proprietors  who  have  family 
seals  m this  county,  and  they  have  in  general  some  purtiun 
of  their  domains  in  hand.  By  employing  iulcUigenl  boilitTs 
they  greatly  contribute  to  the  irapruvement  of  husbandry. 
Gnuing  and  breeding  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  object 
of  tho  la-ucoslui’shire  farmers,  and  they  have  succeedoil  ad* 
nurubly  both  with  oxen  and  sheep.  Tho  aucc^rss  of  Mr. 
BakeweU,  of  Disliley  farm,  and  some  olliers,  has  contri* 
buiod  greatly  to  excite  a spirit  uf  emulation  in  the  breeders, 
and  la  make  them  attentive  to  keep  up  the  good  quahlies 
of  the  breeds,  wad  to  prevent  their  degenerating  by  inju- 
dicious creases.  The  nrabki  land  has  Ituwever  not  been 
neglected  ; and  tl>e  quantity  of  stuck  kept,  for  which  arti- 
Octal  fiHxl  must  be  provitled  in  winter,  has  not  only  supplied 
abundant  manure  to  recruit  the  laud,  but  also  made  the 
rnliivation  of  turnips.  iHitatoes,  cabba^,  and  green  crops 
mure  general  and  extensive  than  iu  many  other  counties, 
which  cannut  Aiil  to  improve  the  crop*  uf  corn  sown  after 
theiK>,  and  to  keep  the  land  in  a |iroducUve  slate. 

The  plough  ill  coinmuii  use  has  two  wheels  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  Warn,  which  is  like  that  of  a common  swing 
]'luugh,  tbc  horses  drawing  the  plough  by  the  l»cam.  This 
IS.  beltur  tlian  the  arrangement  uf  carnage  of  a common 
wi  plough,  wlierc  the  beam  only  rests  upon  it  without 
oeing  fixed,  litis  plough,  which  is  gen-raliy  used  in  tho 
midland  counties,  and  is  kr.;wn  by  the  name  of  the  Rut- 
land plougli,  when  properly  set  require*  ':o  one  to  liold 
tiM  atilu  after  it  is  ouoi  cutered  inlo  the  furrow,  hut  wiU 
wap  Ua  depth  and  dicecliuii,  provided  the  horses  koop  their 


proper  course.  Most  of  the  improved  modem  instrumewU, 
sui'Ii  as  scariner.s,  spiked  rollers,  and  dnili,  have  been  inlro> 
duceil.  and  are  used  in  tbo  larger  farms,  wliich  ore  ebioHj 
m the  hands  of  the  proprietors.  In  raanv  parts  of  the 
county  iho  occupaliutis  are  small,  not  exceeding  lOO  acres, 
where  the  farmer  holds  tho  plough  himself,  and  his  family 
du  must  of  the  work  of  the  Tanu.  The  course*  of  crops  o( 
the  grasier,  breeder,  or  pnucipul  farmer  is  very  comiiiunly 
us  follows:— Uii  good  friable  luams,  1,  a green  crop  to  clean 
the  laud,  turnips,  rape,  or  cabbages;  !f,  barley,  with  cluver 
and  grass  seeds;  3 und  4,  cluver  mown  and  pastured^  5, 
oats  or  wheat.  Tills  is  a very  good  rotation,  if  the  clover 
be  only  sown  every  seconcl  course,  or  bn  mixed  with  a con* 
sideiabie  proportion  of  rye  gnus,  trefot!,  and  other  gra&tcs ; 
fur  the  clovur  will  fail  if  it  locur  loo  oftuii.  Uii  a good 
heavy  loam  the  following  has  been  uhservutl:  1,  beans 
drilled ; d,  wheat ; 3,  grueii  crops ; 4,  barley  and  seeds ; 5 
ami  <j,  gross.  This  is  an  excellent  rulatiuii,  the  nianuitt 
bumg  put  on  for  the  beaus  and  green  crops. 

The  natural  meadows  .'iluug  (he  banks  of  the  rivors  are 
considurablu,  uud  must  of  them  of  excellent  qualiiv.  On 
the  banks  uf  tho  Soar,  near  Leicester,  is  n cmisideroblo 
tract  uf  excullunt  meadow  land,  ap{iarmitly  formeil  by  the 
do|H>sition  uf  the  sodiment  of  tlial  river,  which  still  inun- 
ddius  it  uccastonally.  and  keeps  up  ihu  fertility.  Thu  up- 
land ineaduwb  are  very  good  also,  but  rai|uire  to  be  roanurfMl 
occaaiunally.  The  produce  in  hay  is  ft-um  oue  and  a half  to 
two  tuns  per  acre. 

Xticrc  are  considerable  dairies  in  Leicestershiro,  especially 
on  the  loinlers  of  Derbyshire ; and  very  good  cheese  i* 
uiuile  ihure.  The  cheese  known  by  tho  name  of  Shltou  is 
chiutlv  made  in  Leicestershire,  and  has  obtained  its  name 
from  having  been  first  noticed  at  an  inn  in  Stilton.  It  is 
a vci'V  rich  cheese,  in  which  a great  portion  of  creatn  is 
added  Ui  tho  milk  in  the  making.  It  requires  great  nicely 
ill  the  inaiiageiuont,  to  bring  it  to  a proper  slate  of  maiiiriiy% 
ami  Keep  a rich  mild  llatour  in  iu  Every  dairy-wuinaii  has 
her  ow  n secreU,  whirh  she  does  not  readily  oomiuuiiicate  ; 
uud  Uemxi  attempts  to  imitate  Stilton  cheese  are  seldom 
•ueu-safuK  I'hat  it  can  be  ma:lo  elsewhero  is  proved  by 
that  whit-h  goes  by  the  name  of  Wiiidtur  Forest  chuea/, 
which  is  superior  to  most  of  tho  cheese  which  is  sold  us 
SuUun,  ami  is  eagerly  purchased  at  two  shillings  the  |K»umi. 
[CHaask.J  In  a good  dairy,  a cow  is  rucknned  to  mako,  on 
an  U-.  eriu;o,  4 cut.  of  I'liecse  iii  tlw  year,  and  to  re^imre  for 
lier  keep  simvnior  and  winter  3 aore»  of  land.  Four  cows 
will  luUeii  u pig  uf  4ulbs.  to  12  score,  wliich  is  an  increaoe 
of  jU  lbs.  for  each  cow,  besides  the  cheese  end  the  calf. 
Thu  will  altogether  afiunl  a rent  uf  3ur.  lu  4Ur.  per  acre. 
An  acre  of  g<j^  sht>ep  pasture  will  keep,  during  Ihe  sum- 
iiiiT,  two  cues  and  their  lambs  and  two  wethers,  and,  with 
a quarter  of  an  acre  of  green  crops,  during  the  winter  aho. 
Thus  80  plioep  may  be  bred  and  faiiotl  upon  50  acres  of 
lumL  This  will  likewise  afford  a rent  of  about  30#.  per  acre. 

A great  (lorlion  of  the  low  pasture*  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  draining  ; some  were  drained  by  Elkington  him- 
self, and  at  eonsiderabU)  expense;  but  the  increased  value 
of  (be  land  amply  repaid  the  outlay.  In  consequence  uf 
the  demand  for  streams  to  turn  mills,  whererer  (here  is 
any  fall,  the  irrigation  of  meadows  is  not  earriud  on  to  Iho 
extent  it  might  be.  Mr.  Bakewel)  and  several  other  en- 
lerprising  farmers  have  however  irrigated  e.xtensively,  and 
with  groat  ad^antago. 

Tlio  principal  breed  of  cattle  in  Leiceetershire  is  the  im- 
proved long-born,  which  owes  its  high  character  to  the  in- 
telligence, activity,  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Bakcwell  of 
Dishley  farm  near  Loughborough.  [Cattlb.} 

Tlio  sheep,  for  which  this  county  is  aliw  renowned,  equally 
owe  therr  superiority  to  the  same  indivtdua).  Tliey  arc 
large,  with  very  long  wool,  and  fatten  very  readilv  at  nn 
early  age.  All  these  qualiiius  render  them  valuable'in  good 
po.*«uires,  which  they  require.  (Shcrf.}  ® 

In  a county  wheiw  the  amusemetu  of  fox-hunting  is  fol- 
lowed with  great  eageniess.  it  inav  be  expectetl  that  many 
good  horses  are  bred,  and  the  rich  pasture  fbvouM  the 
rearing  of  this  useful  and  noble  animal.  Many  weli-bred 
horses  are  annually  sold  by  the  Iwceders,  and  nmlise  great 
prices;  but  tho  risk  in  biding  high-bred  horses  w very 
great,  and  unless  carried  on  extensively,  is  seldom  very  pn>- 
fitable.  Good  useful  rart-borses  are  a wifer  8;>rrulntmn ; 
they  are  oa.sily  reared,  com©  soon  to  market,  and  arc  less 
liable  to  ai'cidenti  and  diseases. 

Ut^  have  been  improved  in  i.mfll©rshire.  os  wel  as 
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othor  ftnimAla.  Thiif  hu  been  done  chiellr  by  crosmng 
with  /brtiij^n  brcedo,  &uch  u Iho  black  Neapolitan  and  the 
Chiue»e.  Tim  DibUluy  kwine  are  imall  compact, 

ami  {;ut  extrutuely  fat.  Tbero  are  larger  liteuds,  but  the 
middle-aized  arc,  on  the  whole,  the  tuoat  profitable. 

The  following  are  tbo  principal  lairs  in  Leicestershire:— 
AsbbV'Utt'U’Zuuch,  Easter  Moi>day,  (a  show  for  stallions) : 
Tues<lay  for  horses;  WhiUun-Tuesday,  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep;  Bellon,  Monday  after  Trinity  week;  Castle  Don> 
nington,  March  18,  Whit-Tbursday,  September  29;  Halla* 
tun.  Holy  Thursday  ; Hinckley,  third  Monday  alter  January 
G,  Easter  Monday,  Monday  before  Wbit-Monday,  Monday 
after  August  if>,  Ooober  28;  Husbend-Bosworib,  October 
)6  ; Leictsicr  Old  Fairs,  March  2,  May  I'i,  July  d,  October 
to.  Ducoiubor  8:  New  Fairs,  January  4.  June  I,  August  i, 
Suptuinber  1.1,  November  2;  Loughborough.  February  14, 
March  24,  28,  April  25,  Huly  Thursday,  August  12.  8ep< 
temlmr  3U.  November  13;  Lutterworth,  February  16,  Holy 
Tlmrsdny,  April  2,  Seplemlmr  16;  Market  Bosworth,  May 
8,  July  10;  Market  Harborough,  January  6,  February  16. 
April  29,  July  31,  October  19;  Melton  Mowbray.  Monday 
ami  Tuukday  altur  January  17.  March  11,  May  3,  Whit* 
Tuesday,  August  21,  September  12;  Wallham'Oii'the* 
Would,  Stiptcmbcr  19. 

VinttioHs,  Toictu,  ^c. — Leicestershire  is  divided  into  six 
hniidn'dit,  as  follows:— 


Nftmf. 

SitualMiL 

I^p.  ia 

not. 

West  Ci'uxcote 

N.  W.  and  Central 

90,520 

86,216 

East  Gosoote 

Central 

79,830 

18,770 

Framland 

N.E. 

87,540 

17,197 

Carlree 

S.E. 

80,740 

17,059 

Guthlaxton 

S. 

63,980 

591 

Sparkenhoe 

W. 

108,730 

70 

511,340 

197,003 

It  contains  the  borough,  market,  and  county  town  of  i 
Tueiccstur;  and  the  market-towns  of  Ashby-dc-la-Zourb,  j 
Market  BoHWorth,  Market  Harlmrough,  Hinckley,  Lnugh- 
bonmeh,  Lutterworth,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  Mount  Sorrel. 
Of  AsliUy  and  Bosworth  an  account  is  given  elsewhere ; of 
the  others  an  account  is  subjoined.  [Ashby-dk-la-Zouch; 
3Ji>swoRxn,  Markbt.]  i 

Leicester  is  on  tho  right  bank  of  tho  Soar.  It  was 
known  (o  tho  Romans  by  the  name  Ratse,  and  was  then  a 
place  of  iuDjxtrtance.  Its  naroo  Leicester  (supposed  to  have 
imeii  Cator  Leirion  in  tho  time  of  the  Britons,  and  altered 
by  the  Saxons  to  Lege-Custria  and  Lcguoccstcr)  is  dcrivud 
from  the  river  Luire,  now  Soar.  Geulfrey  of  Monmouth 
ascribes  its  name  and  foundation  to  ilio  fabulous  l..eir,  the 
sun  of  Bladud.  the  Lear  of  Shakspoare.  It  was  a place  of 
importance  under  the  Saxons,  but  its  history  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a bishop’s  sue  trans- 
ferrcil  hither  from  Sidnaceaster.  It  was  taken  and  iimny 
of  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  Ethelfrilh,  king  of  North- 
umberland. It  was  also  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  was  one 
of  the  five  Danish  burghs,  or  commonw  ealths,  which  filled 
up  with  their  dependent  territories  that  part  of  tho  Dane- 
lagh, or  Danish  portion  of  the  island,  which  intervened  be- 
tween Northumbria  and  East  Anglia.  Being  reoovored, 
it  was  repaired  and  fortified  anew  and  enlarged  by  Ethel- 
(ledo,  daughter  of  Alfh^d  the  Great  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
(the  elder).  After  the  Conquest,  it  was  added  to  the  royal 
demesne,  and  a castlo  was  erected,  or  rather  an  older  fiir* 
tress  was  enlarged  and  strengthened,  to  keep  the  towns- 
men in  chock.  On  the  Conqueror’s  death  (his  castlo  was 
acixed  by  the  Grentcmaisnclls.  and  held  by  them  for  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandie;  it  wq*  therefore  attai‘ked  and  re- 
ducc<l  to  a heap  of  ruius  by  William  Rufus.  In  the  fol- 
lowing reign  tho  castle  was  repaired;  and  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Henry  II.  was,  as  well  as  the  tmvn.  taken  by  the  king's 
forces  from  the  adlierents  of  his  rebellious  sons.  Both 
town  and  castle  were  nearly  destroyed.  The  castle,  having 
been  grantc^l  to  tho  earls  of  Laiu-Bhter,  roi>c  from  its  ruins ; I 
and  during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastorian  princes  was  i 
frequcntlv  a royal  resUlcnro.  and  parliaments  were  held  in  j 
It.  On  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty  it  went  to  decay.  l 
In  Charles  l.’s  lime  the  materials  were  sold,  and  there  are  I 
now  few  remains  of  it.  except  the  mound  or  earthwork  of 
the  keep,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  some  old 
buildings  called  ‘the  Newark,’  or  new  works,  probably  to 
distinguish  tliem  from  the  castlo  or  old  works. 

Leicester  bad  r mint,  iu  which  were  produced  a sueccss- 


aion  of  Coins  from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Atholstan  to 
Henry  II,  There  were  several  religious  houses  or  hospitals, 
among  which  the  mc»l  important  was  (he  abbey  of  St. 
Mary  Pre  or  De  Pratis,  founded  for  Black  or  Augustmian 
canons,  by  Robert  Bossu,  earl  of  Leicester,  a.d.  U43.  Iu 
revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  1U62/.  Or.  Ad.  gross,  or 
951^  14a.  5(/.  deer.  Of  thia  ^cat  and  wealthy  establish 
ment,  to  which,  from  its  being  tho  scene  of  Cardinal 
Wolacy’s  death,  consklerablo  interest  altarhes,  little  more 
than  a mats  of  shapeless  ruins  remains.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.,  Leirester,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  was  taken  by  storm  by  tho  king,  May  31, 
1645,  but  was  recovered  on  the  l^th  June,  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  Kaiifax. 

The  borough  of  Leicester  and  its  liberties  comprehend 
an  area  of  S96U  acres,  with  a population,  in  183!,  of  38,9ii4. 
Tho  liberties,  in  which  the  borough  and  county  magistrates 

S-cviously  exercised  conjoint  jurisdiction,  have  boon  by  the 
oundary  and  Municipal  Reform  Acts  incorporated  with 
tho  borough  both  for  parliamentary  and  muniripal  purposes. 
The  borough,  thus  enlarged,  has  been  divided  into  seven 
wards,  and  has  a corporation  of  fourteen  aldermen  and 
forty-two  councillors. 

Ibe  town  is  irregularly  laid  out;  the  prinrqial  line  of 
street  extends  from  north  to  south  nearly  a mile  in  length. 
The  bouaes  are  for  the  mewt  part  of  red  brick.  There  are 
several  churches,  of  which  the  most  antient  is  St.  Nirholus, 
which  is  partly  built  of  the  bricks  from  an  adjacent  Roman 
wall,  of  which  a fragment,  called  the  Jewry  wall,  remains ; 
and  from  tho  resemblance  of  some  arches  of  the  church  to 
those  of  the  wall,  it  has  been  supposed  that  some  portions  of 
the  same  edifice  to  which  (ha  Jewry  wall  belonged,  or  of  an 
edifice  of  about  the  same  date,  have  been  built  into  the 
church.  Tho  church,  which  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and 
south  aisle,  has  a square  western  tower  between  the  nave 
and  chancel,  and  is  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  Rt. 
Mar>-s  church  is  a large  building,  partly  of  Norman,  partly 
of  Early  English  architecture,  with  some  inserted  portions 
of  later  dale:  it  has  a western  tower  surmounted  with  n 
loAy  and  elegant  spire  rebuilt  in  tho  last  cenCurv.  Th< 
various  styles  in  which  this  church  is  built  are  atlmiruhly 
executed ; some  of  tho  arningomeuts  are  very  singular. 
There  are,  close  to  the  church,  a gateway  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular style,  leading  into  an  aroa  called  the  castle  vard  ; oiid 
a large  room,  formerly  serving  as  a court-hall  ainl  banqiiet- 
ing-roum  to  the  carls  of  l..eicL*ster  and  the  dukes  uf  Lancat- 
ter,  aud  now  used  for  the  assizes  and  county  business.  The 
church  of  St.  Martin  U an  antient  cro»>  church,  )>aiily  of 
Early  English  and  partly  of  Perpendicular  architecture : a 
I tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  Norman,  rities  fixim  the 
: centre,  surmounted  by  a crocketted  spire,  which,  an  welt  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  is  of  later  date.  This  churr'ft  is 
the  largest  in  Leicester ; it  was  converted  into  a barrack  by 
tlio  Parliamentarian  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  and  hiM 
since  been  frequently  occupied  by  public  meetings.  AU 
Saints  is  a small  ebumh ; tho  chancel  is  of  modem  erect  ion, 
but  the  rest  is  antient,  and  chiefly  in  the  Early  English  st  ylc, 
with  some  later  insertions.  St.  Margaret’a  is  a ImndsoiBu 
church,  partly  Early  English,  with  a chancel  nn<l  a lu  fly 
tower  of  Perpendicular  character.  There  are  some  portio  ns 
of  good  work  in  the  Decorated  style.  There  is  a disirirt 
church  in  St.  Margaret’s  parish,  detlicaled  to  St.  Gourgi>, 
lately  erected  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 

There  are  four  bridges  over  the  Soar. 

The  guildhall  is  a commodioua  building ; the  borough 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  new  buildings,  erected  on 
near  the  site  of  the  former  county  gaol,  but  are  insuflicient 
fur  the  proper  classification  of  the  prisoners.  A new  county 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  have  been  built  on  tho  south 
side  of  the  town.  Wigston’s  hospital  or  almshouse  is  an 
antient  building,  witli  some  good  Perpendicular  work  both 
in  stone  and  wo^.  Tliero  are  a theatre,  and  a range  of 
I assembly  rooms,  which  were  originallv  built  for  on  boteU 
and  have  their  ceiling  and  walls  richly  painted.  The  New 
Walk  is  a promenade  on  tho  south-east  side  of  the  town, 
planted  with  trees  and  commanding  some  pleasant  pros- 
pects. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  is  stockings,  whioK 
probably  employs  3000  persons.  Lace-making  Is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  and  probably  emplov's  500  persons.  Wocd« 
minbing  employs  nearly  ISO;  dyeing  above  200  ; and  seve« 
ral  hands  am  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  framee 
or  other  machinery  required  by  the  atocking-we>Tc>rs.  Thf 
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market  is  on  Saturday,  and  IS  wel  supiAied.  In  the  mar- 
ket-place. which  it  too  small  for  the  business  done,  is  a 
building  called  the  Exchange,  where  tlie  town  magistrate# 
bold  a weekly  meeting  end  transact  business. 

There  are  races  held  yearly ; and  of  late  years  a triennial 
musical  festival  has  l>cen  established. 

There  are  in  Leicester  six  parishes,  bcfiides  some  extra- 
parochial  districts^  but  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard  # is  united 
lOr  eccle^iiaslical  purposes  wiih  St.  Margaret’s.  The  vicar- 
age is  held  by  ‘a  sequestrator,’  and  it  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of -10/.  Tlic  oilier  parishes  are  vicarages,  the  clear 
yearly  values  of  which  are  as  follows:— -All  Saints,  j St. 
Margaret,  440/.;  St.  Martin,  140/.;  St.  Mar>',  2'il/.;  and 
St.  Nicholas  85/.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  the  ilistriet  church 
of  St.  George  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  100/.  Only  All 
Saints  and  St.  Margaret  have  glebe-houses.  The  churches 
have  been  noticed  already.  There  are  several  dissenting 
meeting- houses,  and  one  cha(K.'l  for  Catholics. 

There  were  in  the  borough  and  hbcrtiea,  in  1B33.  three 
infant  school#  with  477  children,  six  dame  schools  with  156 
children,  two  Lancaslehan  schools  with  570  children,  a na- 
tional bchool  with  245  children,  two  parochial  or  other  free 
si'hooU  with  220  chiMren.  an  endowed  gram  roar-school  with 
18  or  20  childron.  two  day  and  Sunday  schools  with  382 
children,  nine  day-sehooU  with  :ilH  children,  a boarding 
and  day  school  with  30  to  40  children,  and  twenty-four 
Sunday-schools  with  3577  cliildren.  Besides  these  institu- 
tions there  was  ‘ the  Female  Asylum,*  in  Newark  liberty, 
where  from  10  to  16  girls  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
si.xleen  were  received  for  three  years,  ololhe<l.  maintained, 
and  instructed.  Two  proprietarv'  grammar-srhools,  or  'col- 
leges.* have  l>eon  since  esiabUshetL  There  are  several  hos- 
pitals or  almshouses.  es)>ectaUy  Trinity  hospital  containing 
ninety  inmates,  and  Wigston’s  hospital  for  twenty-six. 
There  are  also  an  infirmary  or  county  hospital,  and  a lunatic 
asUum. 

assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held 
here ; it  is  also  the  place  of  election  and  one  of  the  polling- 
slations  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county.  Leicester 
ha#  returned  two  memhers  to  parliament  since  tho  time  of 
Edwanl  I.  The  magistrates  of  the  borough  hold  quarter- 
sessions,  and  ba:ve  a court  of  record  for  the  recovery  of 
debts. 

Market  Ilarborough  appears  by  tho  remains  of  an  en- 
campment and  by  various  antiquities  that  have  been  dug  up 
to  have  been  occupied  by  tho  Romans.  It  is  in  Gartree 
hundred,  on  the  Carli-le  mail-ruad,  83^  miles  from 
London,  and  144  from  Leicester.  The  town  is  in  the 
parish  of  Bowden  Magnn,  which  lias  an  area  of  3120  acres, 
with  a population  in  1831  of  3346,  of  which  the  chapclry  of 
Market  Harborough  contained  2272.  Tho  town  however 
extends  beyond  the  chapclry  into  the  parishes  of  Bowden 
Magna  and  Bowden  Par%a  (the  latter  in  Northamptonshire). 
It  stands  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Wtdlaml,  and  consists  of 
one  principal  street  and  several  smaller  ones.  In  the  prin- 
ci}tal  street  is  a town-hall,  built  by  a former  carl  of  Harbo- 
rou(;h ; the  under  part  is  occupied  os  shops,  the  upper  is  use<l 
by  the  county  raagislrates  for  llieir  ollicial  business.  The 
chnpcl  is  large  and  one  of  the  (Incsl  ecclesiastical  buildings 
in  the  county.  It  consistsof  a nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  a fine  tower  and  a lofty  octangular  spire,  crocketteil. 
Tliere  are  two  or  three  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
onlv  manufacture  earned  on  is  that  of  car|H:ts.  There  is  a 
weekly  iharkel,  on  Tuesday.  The  chai>ehy  is  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  14-t/.,  with  a glebe-house.  TTicre  were  in 
the  chapulry’  in  1833  eleven  damo-schooU  with  201  children  ; 
a day-school,  partly  supported  by  endowment,  with  50  chil- 
dren ; six  other  day-schools  with  1 48  children,  and  four  Sun- 
day schools  with  388  children.  Tlicru  is  a branch  ftom  the 
Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Union  CJanal  from 
Foxton  to  Harborough.  Harborough  is  one  of  tho  j>olling- 
place#  for  the  southern  division  of  tho  county, 

Hinckley  is  in  the  hundred  of  SparkcnlK>e,  on  tlie  Ches- 
ter and  Livonxiol  mail-road,  904  miles  from  London  and 
12J  from  Leicester, 

The*  parish  exten«ls 
I -.hire,  and  comprehends  6200  acres,  with  a population  in 
j 1831  of  7180.  Tlie  township  of  Hinckley  Bond,  in  which 
I be  town  stands,  contains  3190  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  6491 
if  ihahilants.  including  the  hamlet  of  Wykin.  The  church 
U largo  and  antient : the  roof  is  of  beautiful  old  oak.  There 
M e several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Tlw?  staple  manu- 
/k(  ture  of  the  town  is  that  of  stockings,  chiefly  of  coarser 


The  town  was  antiently  incorporated, 
into  Knighllow  hundred,  Warwick- 


quality.  Tlie  quantity  of  stockings  manufketured  is  proba- 
bly greater  than  in  any  town  of  the  same  size  in  the  kingdom. 
I1ii»  branch  of  industry  employs  700  hands  in  the  town,  and 
many  more  in  the  adjacent  villages,  llie  market  is  on 
Monday.  The  living  is  a vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  33b/.  with  a glebe  house.  Tho  chapelnes  of  8tokc  Gold- 
ing and  Uadlinglonin  tho  parish  are  annexed  to  tho  vicar- 
age. There  is  a chaiiel  only  at  Dadlington.  There  were 
in  1833.  in  the  whole  parish,  one  infant  school  with  173 
children  ; one  day-school,  partly  supported  by  subMfripliun, 
with  25  children;  one  endowed  grammar-school  in  Stoke 
(jrulding  chapclry  with  13  children,  and  twelve  other  day- 
schools  with  385  children ; two  boarding  and  day  schools 
' with  35  children  ; one  national  school,  supported  by  an  en- 
dow’ment,  with  130  children,  and  ten  Sunday-schools  with 
1 131  children.  There  -was  also  a Catholic  college  with 
several  students.  Hinckley  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for 
the  southern  division  of  the  county. 

Loughborough,  the  second  town  in  the  county  in  popula- 
tion and  importance,  is  11  miles  from  Leicester  and  109 
from  London  on  thcOarlisle  and  Halifax  mad-road.  It  is  in 
West  Goscote  hundred.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
5460  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a {wpulation  of  10,969  : of  these 
4370  acres  and  a population  of  1 0,800  were  in  the  town»ihip 
of  Loughborough.  This  town  was  of  importance  in  the  lime 
of  Ivclaiid,  who  says.  ‘ The  town  of  Lughlnirow  is  vn  largeness 
and  good  building  next  to  Leyrccstcr,  of  all  the  markette 
tonnes  yn  tho  shire,  and  hath  in  it  a 4 faire  strates,  nr  mo, 
w ell  paved.’  The  prosperity  of  the  town  has  much  increased 
I of  late  years:  in  1801  the  population  of  the  parish  was 
j 4603  ; in  181 1,  5556 ; and  in  1821, 7494.  The  houses  arc  ge- 
i nerally  built  of  brick.  The  market-place  is  now  open,  the  old 
market-house  having  been  lately  removcfl.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style;  it  has  a fine 
tower  which  was  built  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Tlierc  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  the  town  arc  hosiery  (especially  what 
is  termed  lleecy-hosicry),  which  employs  about  900  to  1000 
persons  in  the  town  and  neighbournoo<l ; bobbin-net  lace, 
cotton  goods,  and  shoes.  The  I„cicesler  Navigation  and  the 
Loughborough  Canal,  communicating  with  the  Soar,  tend 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
I Tliursday.  The  living  is  a rectory  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  1848/.  with  a glebe-house.  There  wore  in  1833  in  tho 
township  of  Ixmghborough  one  dame-school  with  25  chil 
dren ; four  endoaed  day-schools,  viz,  three  for  boys,  con- 
taining respectively  260,  80.  and  8 scholars,  and  one  for 
girls  with  108  scholars;  six  other  day-schools  with  163 
children;  and  seven  Sunday-schools  with  2096  children. 
The  endowed  schools  have  ample  funds  and  the  course  of 
education  might  lie  much  extended.  Loughborough  is  the 
prineijial  place  of  election  for  the  northern  division  of  the 
county,  and  a polling-station. 

Lutterworth  is  in  the  hundn’d  of  Gulhlaxton,  13  miles 
from  Leicester,  and  894  I.ondon  on  the  Chester  and 
Ijverpool  mail-road.  The  parish  romprehenris  an  area  of 
1890  acres,  with  a population,  in  1831,  of  2262.  The  loan 
consists  of  one  main  street  arid  several  smaller  ones.  The 
church  is  a largo  handsome  building:  the  chancel  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  a beautiful  screen.  From  the 
pulpit,  which  is  of  fine  carved  oak.  Wickliffe.  who  held  the 
living  of  I.utterworth,  is  said  to  have  oddrcssctl  his  Hock. 
The  chief  manufacture  of  I.utterworth  is  of  coarse  hosiivy, 
hut  it  is  not  extensive.  The  market  is  on  Tlmrsday.  Tho 
living  is  a rcctoiy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  585/.,  with 
a glebe-house.  TTiere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one 
endowed  scIvjoI,  with  100  bovs ; two  other  schools,  partly 
Bupporle<l  by  endowments  an«l  by  subscription, with  lOhoys 
and  32  girls  respectively  ; another  school,  partly  supporicd 
by  subscription,  with  26  boys ; eleven  otlier  day-schools, 
with  171  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  486 
children. 

Melton  Mowbray  Is  in  tho  hundred  of  Framland,  15 
miles  from  I.eicestor,  and  105  from  London  on  the  Leeds 
mail-road.  The  parish  contains  an  area  of  3.5/0  acres,  with 
n population,  in  1831,  of  3356,  beside  the  chapclry  of 
Frccby  and  the  township  of  Welby.  which  aro  in  the  parish, 
and  contain  2040  acres,  with  a population  of  164.  Melton 
owe*  its  prosperity  to  its  licing  the  scat  of  the  well-known 
IMeltun  Hunt,  which  cauiies  a large  intlux  of  sportsmen 
during  the  season.  The  town  is  in  a valley,  on  the  river 
Eye,  or  Wreak,  and  is  well  built.  It  is  watched,  lighted, 
and  paved ; and  the  three  bridgee  in  or  about  the  Wwo 
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iovttr  the  Eye,  or,  its  feeder,  the  Scalford)  are  kept  in  repair 
from  property  left  in  truat.  and  called  ‘the  Town  Estate.' 
Tlie  cliurch  lanre,  and  Ims  a fine  tower,  partly  in  the 
Early  English  There  are  one  or  two  dissenting 

meeting-houses.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  bobbin* 
net  lace.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday:  and  at  every  alter* 
nato  market  there  is  usually  a great  show  of  cattle.  The 
living  is  a vicarage,  united  with  tlio  chapolrica  of  Frceby 
and  Welby  (both  in  the  parish),  also  with  the  chapelries 
of  Burton  Lazars  and  Sysonby:  its  clear  yearly  value  is 
280/.,  with  a glebe-house.  There  were,  in  183.3,  in  the 
parish,  exclusive  of  Freeby  and  Welby.  fifteen  dame-schools, 
with  250  children:  two  day-schools,  supjiorted  from 
‘ tho  Town  Estate ; * tlo;  upper  scho<4  having  ^5  boys,  and 
the  lower  schopl  330  children  of  both  sexes;  eight  other 
day-schools,  with  U5  children;  end  three  Sunday-schools, 
with  537  children. 

Mount  Sorrel  is  in  the  hundred  of  West  Goscotc,  7^  miles 
from  Leicester  on  the  road  to  Loughborough.  The  chapelry 
of  Mount  Sorrel,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Barrow- 
upon-Soar,  cotnpiehends  an  area  of  68U  acres,  with  a po- 
pulation. in  tS31,  of  1602.  The  town  is  in  a very  romantic 
situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbo  Soar,  as  its  name(Mount- 
Soar-llill)  imports.  The  extremity  of  a range  of  hills 
extending  from  Charnwood  Forest  overhangs  tho  town, 
presenting  a steep  slope:  it  is  called  Castle  Hill,  from  a 
fortress  which  antiently  crowned  it.  This  castle  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  insurgent  barons  in  tlic  close  of  Jolm’s  reign, 
and  the  garrison  committed  great  depredations  in  the 
neighbourhood,  until  repressed  by  a Royalist  detacbment 
from  Nottingham : the  castle  however  was  not  subdued 
until  tile  next  reign,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  tho 
king,  and  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street : it  is  ^laved  with  * red  granite,’  as  it  is 
termed,  from  the  adjacent  rocks  of  the  Charnwood  Forest 
group.  Many  houses  are  built  of  the  same  stone.  There 
are  a chapel  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a small  market-house,  on  the  site  of  which  for- 
merly stood  an  antient  cross,  removed,  on  the  erection  of 
the  market-house,  to.  the  park  of  Sir  John  Danvers.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  of  stockings:  some  bubbin-net  lace 
is  also  made.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  but  is  very  small. 
Tlic  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear ^arly  value  of 
157/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Barrow,  llicre  were,  in 
1833,  two  dav'schools  with  37  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
schools  w’ith  248  children. 

Beside  these  towns  there  aro  one  or  two  other  places 
entitled  to  a brief  notice.  Billcsdon,  the  market  of  which, 
held  on  Friday,  has  been  discontinued  within  tho  present 
century,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Gartree,  about  9 miles 
from  l^uccstcr,  on  tho  road  to  Uppingham.  The  parUh 
comprohendH  an  area  of  4430  acres,  with  a population,  in 
1831.  of  908.  There  are  in  the  parish  two  chapelries, 
Goadby  and  Rolleston,  included  in  the  foregoing  numbers. 
The  church  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles:  it 
has  a stone  tower  and  a neat  spire.  There  is  a school,  with 
a small  endowment.  There  are  chapels  at  Goadby  and 
Rolleston  : tbe  former  is  antient ; in  the  grave-yard  of  the 
latter  arc  the  remains  of  a neat  cross.  Tho  living  of  Bil- 
lesdon  is  a vicarage,  with  the  chapelries  annexed,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  279/.,  with  a glebc-huusc.  There 
were  in  tlio  whole  parish,  in  1833.  three  dame-schooU, 
with  54  children ; one  boarding-school,  with  26  children ; 
three  day-schools,  with  82  scholars;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  166  scholars.  Borrow-upon-Suar  is  about 
two  miles  from  Mount  Scrrel.on  the  opjiositc  bank  of  tho 
Soar,  lower  down  the  stream.  Tito  ponsh,  which  contains 
nearly  8000  acres,  with  a population,  in  1831,  of  about 
6000.  includes  tho  chapelries  of  Mount  Sorrel,  Quurndon, 
and  Woorlhouse.  The  village  of  Barrow  contains  an  hos- 
pital, or  almshouse,  fur  six  poor  men,  and  an  endowed 
school  of  30  or  40  hoy*-  There  are  two  or  three  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  Quomdou  chapelry,  in  Barrow  parish, 
comprehends  1990  acres,  with  a population,  in  1831,  of 
1752:  the  stocking  and  bobbin-net  lace  manufactures  are 
carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  The  village  is  on  the 
mad  between  Mount  Sorrel  and  Loughborough.  Keg* 
Wurth  is  on  the  road  from  Lougblxwough  to  Derby,  in  tho 
hundred  of  West  Ooscote.  Tbo  pari^  comprehends  an 
area  of  I860  acres,  with  a population,  in  1831,  of  1749, 
exclusive  of  the  cliapclry  of  Isley  Walton.  There  was  a 
market  here,  which  has  been  discontinued  within  the 
ptesent  century.  There  are  some  diseeniing  places  of 


[ worship,  ^he  church  is  a handsome  light  building,  in  the 
form  of  a cross.  The  tower  is  surmount^  by  a spire.  Bot- 
lesford  is  on  the  river  Deven,  in  the  vale  of  Bvlvoir,  in 
Framland  hundred.  Tho  parish  comprehends  5010  acres, 
with  a population,  in  1831,  of  1320.  The  village  is  on  the 
road  from  Grantham  to  Nottingham.  The  church  is  a cross 
church,  with  a tower  and  lofty  ornamented  spire,  and  con- 
tains a number  of  handsome  monuments  of  the  carls  of 
Rutland  of  the  Manners  family.  Four  dukes  of  Rutland 
are  buried  here,  but  have  no  monuments.  Bclvoir  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  dukes  of  Rutland,  is  about  four  miles  from  Bot- 
lesford,  upon  tbo  border  of  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire. 
This  noble  building  occupies  nearly  the  summit  of  a bill,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  which  are  terraces  and  shrubberies. 
It  surrounds  a quadrangular  court,  and  has  undergone  many 
alterations  during  the  present  contur>' : in  its  situation  and 
^neral  appearance  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  Windsor 
Castle.  It  contains  a very  fine  collection  of  paintings. 
Seluby  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Soar,  near  Mount  Sorrel. 
It  lias  a fine  church  with  a handsome  tower,  an  cndowcnl 
school,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Syston  is 
on  the  rood  from  Leicester  to  Melton ; it  has  a large  church 
with  a square  tower.  Both  these  villages  are  in  tho  hun- 
dred of  East  Goscote,  and  had  a population,  in  1831,  of 
1491  and  1349  respectively.  The  stocking  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  them  to  a considerable  extent.  Wimcswould 
is  in  East  Goscote  hundred,  near  the  border  of  tho  county, 
on  tho  road  from  Leicester  to  Newark.  Tho  population,  in 
1831,  was  1276;  the  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  lace. 
Woodhouse  is  in  West  Goscote  hundred,  near  Mount  Sorrel ; 
tbe  population  in  1831  was  1262;  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  stocking  manufacture.  Castle  Donnington, 
ill  the  same  hundred,  is  on  tho  border  of  the  county,  on 
the  road  from  Ashby-de-la-Zoucli  to  Nottingham.  The 
population  of  tbe  parish  in  1831  was  3182:  about  IDO  of 
the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  manufactures.  There  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  from  which  tbe  parish  gels  its 
name,  and  a noble  park  and  mansion,  the  residence  of  tho 
marquis  of  H.islings.  The  house  is  modern,  built  of 
stoiiu  round  a court-yard ; tbo  architecture  is  Cathie.  It 
coutaius  a valuable  collection  of  paintings.  Shcepshead, 
between  Ashby  and  laughborougb,  had,  m 1831,  a popu- 
lation of  3714.  The  stocking  manufacture  gives  employ- 
ment to  500  hands.  In  tlio  middle  of  the  village  is  a stone 
cross,  consisting  of  a single  shaft,  standing  on  steps.  There 
are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  At  Whitwick.near 
Ashby,  in  West  Ooscote  hundred ; at  Great  Wigstoii. 
Oadby,  Blaby,  Cosby,  Counlcssthorpe,  and  Whetstone,  nc.-ir 
Leicester,  and  in  Gulhloxton  hundred;  at  Southfield  in 
the  same  hundred,  near  Lutterworth;  at  Earl  Shelton, 
Burbage,  Barwell,  and  Sapcotc,  ail  near  Hinckluy.an  Spar- 
konlioe  hundred;  at  Thurniaston  in  East  Goscote,  and 
Austoy  in  West  Goscote,  and  at  Knderby  and  Norborough  in 
Sparkenhoe  hundred,  all  near  Leicester,  ftrom  one  hundred 
to  three  hmidreil  stocking-weavers  are  employed.  This 
constitutes,  in  fact,  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  county, 
and  gives  employment  in  all  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
workmen,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  at  Leicester  or 
Loughborough,  or  at  other  places  in  West  Goscoto  hundred. 

Divtsionf  for  Eccletiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — This 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  and  in  tho  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Canterbury.  It  constitutes  an  archdeaconry, 
that  of  Leicester ; and  is  divided  into  tho  six  rural  deaneries  of 
Akely,  Framland,  Gartree,  Goscotc,  Guthlaxton,  and  Spar- 
kcnhoc.  It  comprehended,  when  Burton  published  his 
' Description  of  Leicestershire,’  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  1 15  rectories,  81  vicarages,  and  105  chapels, 
of  which  33  were  in  ruins.  At  present,  as  near  as  we  can 
collect,  there  aro  211  benefices,  viz.  115  rectories,  79  vicar- 
ages, 13  chapelries  or  perpetual  curacies,  and  4 donatives. 

Leicestershire  is  in  the  Midland  Circuit;  tho  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Leicester. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Leicestershire  returned  four 
members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  tbo  county,  and  two  for 
tho  borough  of  Leicester.  By  that  Act  tbe  county  was 
divided  and  the  number  of  members  increased,  each  divi- 
sion of  tho  county  returning  two.  The  northent  division 
comprehends  tho  hundreds  of  West  Ooscote  (except  the 
borough  and  liberties  of  Leicester),  East  Goscotc,  andFram- 
land,  and  two  detached  portions  of  that  of  Gartree.  Lough- 
borough is  the  place  of  election,  and  tho  polling-slations  are 
Loughborough,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
The  soulhoru  division  comptiset  the  hundred*  of  Gartree^ 
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GuthlaxtoDt  aud  Sparkuuliu«,  nitb  tbo  borough«iiul  liber' 
ties  of  Leicester.  Leicu»ter  is  the  cliiof  pl.icu  of  eloolion  ; 
ftiid  the  polluig'&laUuus  arc  Leicealuis  Market  Hatburuugh, 
aiul  Umckluy. 

HUton/t  Antu^uitits,  Lciceslerthire  was  anlienlly 
romorohended  in  the  territory  of  theCorilanit  and  when 
tbo  Koiuatii  hud  subjusated  Britain  and  divided  il  into 
pruviuces,  it  was  iucluuuti  m the  province  of  Flavia  Ciraart- 
eusU,  which  cuinprohundod  the  midland  and  eastern  parts 
of  tile  island.  Thu  Romans  estabUshud  several  stations 
within  or  near  u]H>n  the  limits  of  the  county  i Halw(Leices> 
ter);  Vomoinotnm,  near  Willoughby  (on  the  road  from 
Leicester  to  Newark);  MundutMseduiu  (Manreter,  near 
Athurslunu) ; Benono!!.  or  Vunone  (High  Croas,  between 
LuUurvvorlii  ond  lliiickWy);  atld  Tri)>untium.  winch  some 
fix  on  tbo  near  CaitUorpe.  a village  in  Nurihainpion* 

slnre,  south  of  LiiUerworib.  Of  tlieso  smiioiis  however  only 
Ratm  strictly  belongs  to  this  couuty.  Venunw  and  Tnpon- 
tium  aru  just  on  the  border:  the  others  lie  beyond  it  Raise, 
as  It  IS  termed  in  tlio  Itineraries  of  Antoninus,  otherwise 
'payc,  or  ’B^drat.  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  Rag»  and  Ratis- 
eorion,  nccord.ng  to  Richard  of  Cirenuestcr.  was  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  L^cestcr.  Many  teseelluted  pavomenta,  coins, 
Uiiis,  and  domestic  and  military  utensils  have  been  dis* 
Covered  at  diderent  timea  The  pavemeats  do  not  display 
much  Uutti  or  .\kill ; most  of  lUem  wore  found  from  four  to 
MX  feet  under  tho  surface  of  the  present  Htrevta.  A Roman 
luilo-sionu  was  discovered  a.d.  I77i«  about  tw'o  miles  from 
the  idwii  northward,  on  the  side  of  the  Foss-roud : it  it 
ryliudrical  Like  the  sliai'l  of  u column,  with  a rougldy  carved 
iuscriptiuu,  showing  it  to  have  been  set  up  in  tbo  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  subacqueiitly  removed  into 
the  low'll.  The  portion  of  Roman  wall  culled  the  Jewry 
w ill  ill  Ixiicestcr  is  built  of  alternate  courses  of  ragstone 
uiid  brick;  the  masonry  is  very  rough:  there  are  suveml 
arches  in  tbo  wall,  turned  entirely  of  idea  To  what 
building  It  belonged  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  asrer* 
turned.  South  of  Leicester  town  are  two  remarkable 
paiallcl  emUankiuents,  called  the  ‘ Raw  Dv  kes,'  extending 
nliout  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  about  sixleeu  yards 
apart  They  huvu  been  cminaonly  regarded  as  the  limits 
of  a race-courno,  and  os  of  British  oiigin ; but  neiihor  of 
these  puinu  is  a»certainod.  Tbero  do  liot  appeur  to  be  any 
remains  of  Venona',  which  probably  stood  at  il»«  intersection 
of  Watling-Sircet  and  tbe  Tos»*\Vay  ; but  Cumdeu  re{>oru 
that  great  foundations  of  squaire  stones  had  been  discovered 
uiiiler  ^umd,  and,  since  bis  time,  coins  Ivavo  been  found 
licre.  There  an’  some  traces  of  Tripuntium  near  Cuttburpe. 
'i'liere  are  remains  or  traces  of  encampments,  probably 
Roman,  near  Market  Horburuugh;  at  Mudliourne  near 
ilarborui^h ; at  Burrow  near  tbo  Rutlandshire  border, 
south  of  AlelUm  Mowbray;  and  at  Sexlnll,  or  Sega- bill, 
north-west  of  tho  Melton  Mowbray.  Tessellated  povemenis 
have  been  found  at  Rotbley  and  Wanlip,  between  Leicester 
smd  Loughborough.  At  Wanlip  were  fouiul  also  coins  and 
broken  urns. 

The  Roman  road  Watling-Stieet  fixms  the  boundary 
iHitvveea  this  county  and  Warwicksbiru  from  Tripontium.  or 
Caiihurpe,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mandtia»scdum  (Man* 
celur,  nuai  AUierslouek  The  Koss-Way,  another  antieut 
roud,  which  intersects  Watling-Sinict  at  Venoam  (High 
Cross),  runs  in  a direct  line  north-east  to  Ratm  (I^eicester) ; 
and  from  thence  norlli-uorlh-eust  to  Veniumeium,  near 
Willoughby,  ju&t  within  the  bolder  of  Noitingbuoisbire. 
The  Via  lievaiia  enters  tho  county  on  the  south  east,  cross- 
ing ihu  Wellaiul  near  Mudbourne,  ami  runs  north-wrst  by 
HatiD  (Leicester)  uud  Ashby  into  Derbysbiie.  Some  re- 
mains of  tlm  Foss-Way  and  Via  Dvvuua  may  be  traced. 
Aiiotluir  anlient  nxwl.  llio  Salt-Way,  is  represented  in  some 
mn)>s  as  branching  from  the  Fuss-Way  near  Se.xbill,  and 
runiui^  toward  Grantham. 

During  the  llcMitarcby,  Leicestershire  was  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  M^ercia.  In  the  year  tisu,  or  according  to 
others  737,  Leicester  wus  made  the  sent  of  a bishuprio 
transferred  thither  from  Siduacca-stor.  The  <lioceso  of  Lei- 
cester, we  may  presume,  vras  nearly  coinciilent  with  the 
present  county  and  archdeaconry  of  iaiicester.  About  the 
your  970,  according  to  some,  the  diocese  was  united  U>  Lin- 
coln ; but  ethers  consider  that  it  did  not  exist  above  a cen- 
tury from  its  establishment,  being  transferred  to  Dorchester 
on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  Oxfoi-dshire;  or  rallier 
united  to  the  previously  existing  see  of  Dorchester. 

By  the  treaty  betweea  AUxod  aod  Guiliiuu  tUa  Dane, 


fA  D.  87S  or  880)  Leirostershire  was  included  in  the  Dane- 
lagh, or  l>anUh  territory ; and  Leicosier  became  one  of  the 
great  Danish  burghs.  It  was  recovered  by  KlhelHcda,  go- 
verness of  Mcrcia,  during  the  reiim  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

According  to  Throsby  and  others,  Leicester  bad  boon  the 
scat  of  an  earldom  under  the  kings  of  Mercia,  a.d.  7 16  ; but 
Mr.  Allen,  in  the  Ap|>endix  to  Bir  K.  Palgrave’s  * Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  EngluhCommonwoalth,' gives  to  the  nobles 
whom  Throsby  enumerates  as  earls  of  Leicetler,  the  title 
of  earls  of  Chester  and  Coventry.  At  a later  period,  a.d. 
lulti-lU57.  Leicestershire  may  have  been  iiicludeil  in  the 
earldom  of  Mercia. 

UiKin  the  Norman  Conquest,  Leicestershire  was  divided 
lietween  tho  followers  and  relatives  of  the  Conqueror. 
Severul  of  these  or  their  descendants,  to  secure  tho  territory 
thus  acquired,  oructed  castles  or  repaived  older  ones  at  l,ei- 
cester,  Mount  Sorrel,  Shilton,  Whiiwick,  Groby,  Hinckley, 
Dunnington,  Melton  Mowbray,  Ravciuton,  Thorpe.  Snuvey, 
and  Belvoir.  Of  these  castles,  except  that  at  Asliby  [Ash- 
hy-dI'La-Zouch],  there  are  few  romoina  llie  present 
Bolvuir  Castle  is  a more  modem  edifice,  erected  or  restored 
by  the  first  earl  of  Rutland,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
b^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  older  odifleo 
hu  I been  discnantlfd  and  ruined  by  Lord  Hastings  in  the 
time  of  the  war  of  the  Roses.  Leioester,  Mount  Sorrel,  and 
Uinokley  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere.  Of  Groby 
(near  Leicester)  tbo  earthworks  and  a few  fragments  of  the 
masonry  remain.  Tlicre  were  several  roonaatio  establish- 
menis  in  the  county,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  any  of 
ihMe  deserving  notice.  Leicester  Abbey  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  population  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  Dotnes- 
dav  Survey  has  been  calculated  by  Nichols  at  S4,t00. 

tjpon  the  accession  of  William  Rufbs,  a.d.  1187,  Leices- 
tershire was  ravsged  by  Hugh  Grentemaisnell.  who  sup- 
portcil  the  cause  of  Robert, '^uke  of  Normandie.  It  wan 
on  this  occasion  that  lA’icester  Castle  was  taken  by  William 
Rufus.  Thu  comity  was  again  tlie  scene  of  contest  in  the 
civil  troubles  of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  HI.  The 
civil  war  of  the  Hoses  was  closed  by  the  defeat  and  deutli 
of  Richanl  111.  at  Boswurtb-field  in  this  eounlj,  a.d.  M83. 
[BoswoaTH.] 

lu  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1.  the  men  of  Lekoslershire 
seem  generally  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the  parliamenL 
Tho  royalinia,  who  had  occupied  Belvoir  Castle,  defeated  a 
bidy  of  parliamentary  forc(>s,  November  27,  1643,  at  Meltoa 
Mowbray,  but  in  Deeembar  of  tlie  same  year  tho  parlia- 
mentarians, under  Lord  Grey  and  Colonel  Temple,  gained 
an  advantage  over  the  roysdists  under  Colonel  Lucas  at 
Belvoir.  The  royalists  seem  to  have  been  in  considerable 
strength  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Melton,  wbero  in  February, 
1644,  there  was  another  skirmish.  In  March,  1644,  Colonel 
Haatings,  a royalist,  took  powession  of  Hinckley,  where  be 
collected  some  prisoners  and  booty,  but  these  were  rescued, 
and  the  royalists  defeated,  by  a parliamentary  detachment 
fiom  I.,eicester.  About  the  same  time  tho  royalists  were 
dufeated  in  a skirmish  at  Loughborough.  Ashbv  and  Bel- 
voir appear  to  have  been  tboir  strongholds  : whdo  the  psr- 
liiimunlsrians  occupied  Leicester,  where  their  direct  itig 
Committee  sat;  thuy  established  several  posts,  one  at  Cole 
Orton,  to  watcii  the  royalista  at  Ashby.  In  February,  1645, 
two  skirmishes  were  fought,  one  between  Haiborough  and 
Leicester,  tbo  other  near  Molten.  In  the  first  the  royalista 
had  the  advanloge  and  occupied  Leicester  for  a night ; the 
second  was  drawn.  Id  these  actions  each  parly  lost  300  to 
400  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  Slst  May.  (he  king 
took  Leicester  by  storm ; the  garrison  consist^  of  about 
450  soldiers  and  600  to  600  townsmen  ; the  resistance  was 
obstinate,  but  unavailing:  some  of  the  women  are  said  to 
have  assisted  in  the  defenee  of  the  broach.  Tho  besieging 
army  was  estimated  at  4000.  Tho  triumph  of  tho  king 
was  abort*  the  battleof  Naieby  in  Northamptonshire,  neaV 
Market  Harborough,  was  won  by  the  parlinraent.  a fbrt- 
nighi  after  the  oepturo  of  Leicester:  this  victory  was  doci> 
sive.  Leicester  was  retaken  four  days  after  by  the  parlia- 
mantariana.  In  his  subsequent  marelies  the  king  came 
once  or  twice  to  Belvoir  and  Ashby.  Belvoir  was  tsken  by 
storm  in  NovemiKT,  the  same  yuar,  and  the  garrison  a^ 
Ashby  surrendered  in  the  Februrary  following. 

(Niclmls’s  Hittijry  of  Leicetterthire ; Jirauti^t  o/ 
land  and  Walen ; Conybeare  and  PhiUii>s’s  Omilinrs  qf  iM 
(S«olof>y  of  England;  Priestley’s  Hittory  tf  NmngtAlu 
Aitwrs;  JParlimmitary  PmpTi.) 
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Statistics. 

z1)pu/a/toii.— Leieestors^hire  is  partly  an  a^icultural  and 
partly  a manufacturing  county.  It  ranks  the  ‘29th  on  tho 
list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  in  tiiis  respect  retains  nearly 
the  same  position  as  it  did  in  1811  and  18-21,  when  it  was 
the  3l)tb  on  tho  UsU  Of  49,81*2  males,  of  the  age  of  20  . and 
upwards,  living  in  this  county  in  1831,  there  were  15.343 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  10,342  of  whom  were 
labourers;  12,240  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in  making 
manufacturing  machinery;  ami  3701  employed  as  labourers 
in  labour  not  agricultural.  Of  those  engaged  in  raanufac- 
lures  1 0,000  were  employed  in  tho  manufacture  of  stockings. 
The  town  of  Leicester  contained  3400  manufacturers,  of 
whom  probably  3000  were  stocking-makers.  l,oughb4irough 
contained  900|  Hinckley  700,  Sheepshend  300,  stocking- 


makers;  Great  Wigston  and  Earl  .ShlUon  about  280  etch; 
Fileby  200;  Southfield,  Burble,  Thurmastown,  Krg- 
worlh,  Barwell.  Anstey,  Whilwick,  Blabv,  Mount  Sorrel, 
Oailbv,  contain  from  IbO  to  130  each.  After  these  inorcler 
may  be  reckoned  Countes'sthorpe,  Cosby,  Whitstone,  En- 
dorby,  Naiborough,  Sapeote.  Long  Stratton,  Svstun,  os 
ctmtaining  above  100  each.  Less  than  lOO,  hut  uioro  than 
50,  ill  each  of  tho  towns  of  Desfonl,  Bclgrave,  Woodhuuse, 
Gilmorton,  Thungslon,  Great  Glenn,  Quorndon,  Stokc- 
Golding,  Lutterworth,  Wykin,  Smeeton,  and  Westerby. 
About  730  men  are  employed  in  lace- making,  most  of  them 
probably  at  Iwcicesier,  several  at  Mellon  Mowbray  and 
Quorndon.  Frame-smiths  and  makers  of  machinery  aro  of' 
course  frc(]uenC  in  all  these  places.  In  the  county  are 
mentioned  about  40  wx'avers  of  linen  ami  40  rnrpct-niakerg. 


T^e  fo/iowir^  Tad/a  ts  a SvMmary  nf  tlie  Popuintiony  ^-e.,  ei'ery  Hundred,  as  taken  in  1831. 


HUNDREDS 

AND 

TOWNS. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

FamilMi. 

BaUS. 

ua. 

Unia- 

b.iUutd. 

motn 

chwllf 

is  Act(- 
cullim. 

Fsailivs 

chU-Bj- 

In  ir.Mlo, 
nasubC' 
bifin, 
s»l  Iwn- 
ikcritUI. 

AU  othor 
Pamiis*< 

priMti  in 
iW  t«u 
pmcnl. 

H.U.. 

Fswsln*. 

Total  of 
PSr«uB*. 

M.ile*. 

iwi-uty 

of 

s«». 

Franiland  , . Hundred 

3,. '>56 

10 

66 

1,917 

9S4 

655 

8.,3il 

8,639 

17,197 

4,300 

Gurtreo  . ..  • 

3,803 

10 

151 

1,605 

1,31S 

8S0 

8.331 

8,7-28 

17,059 

4,436 

Go«coie,  East  ..  ■ 

3,830 

4,033 

U 

142 

1,783 

1.629 

6-21 

9.34.1 

y,4‘27 

18,770 

4,76.1 

Guscolu,  West  . . 

9,442 

9,727 

58 

393 

2,474 

5,542 

1,711 

23,572 

23.740 

47,31*2 

ii.be 

Guthlaxton  . 

4,734 

4,867 

9 

205 

1.324 

2,7*20 

6-23 

11, *251 

It, .140 

22,591 

5,692 

S;iarkenhoe  . . . . 

7,066 

7,461 

8) 

284 

2,770 

3,840 

851 

17,363 

17,607 

35,170 

8,835 

Leicester,  Borough  . 

8.348 

8,695 

35 

600 

279 

6,951 

1,465 

18,038 

19,946 

38,904 

10,030 

Totals  • 

40.364 

42,14*2 

174 

1,841 

12,332 

22,984 

6,806 

97,356 

99,447 

197.003 

49.812 

The  population  of  Leiccstcrehire  at  each  of  the  following 
periods  was  as  under:— 


Maku. 

FsmIm. 

TotsL 

Inen— 1.  per  r*uL 

1801 

63,943 

66,1.18 

130,081 

. . 

1811 

73.366 

77.033 

130,419 

1563 

1821 

86.390 

88.181 

174,571 

16*03 

1831 

97,356 

99,447 

197,003 

1*2*84 

1A34. 

M.  t. 

Purtb- Mllcfof ttic  jKwr  . 0 

In  miliufUv,  rpmu«»l«,Ar,  0 

PavTDrtii*  townrd*  Uitr  1 
cuuul}-.ral*  } 28J03  S 

For  nil  oihrr  {lurpoir*  ) 

TbuI  moni*r  rx|>i>nslcd  0 


im 

1936. 

1?37. 

£. 

e'.  $. 

£. 

3.snj 

0 

0 

3771  0 

63.019 
S.3  8 

1 ICSH 

0 

137C1  0 

1 18,091 

0 

iO,5U  0 

6.410 

136, ;«r 

< 

100,128~1» 

63"67 

snowing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  pcrkxis  of 
66,982,  or  nearly  5l4  per  cent.,  which  it  .31^  per  rent,  be- 
low the  whole  rale  of  increase  throughout  Rngland. 

County  Brnenaet,  Crintf,  — The  sums  expended  for 

the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 


£.  »■ 
1801  were  79,911,  being  13 
1811  ..  110.360  „ 14 

1821  121,244  „ 14 

1831  ..  113,931  „ 11 


d. 

3 

8 

2 

6 


for  each  inhabitant. 


The  expenditure  for  the  same  purpoM  in  the  year 
vndieg  March,  1837,  was  33,019f.  Assuming  tlie  piipiila- 
Uun  to  have  increas^  since  1831  in  the  same  prupuruon 
as  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  tho  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  about  3«.  3(f.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  ihuso 
averages,  except  ibo  last,  arc  above  those  for  tho  whole 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  for  1837  was  3«.  bd.  for  each  i 


inhabitant 

Thesutns  rawed  in  Leicestershire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  load  purposes,  in  tho  year  eitding  23th  March, 
I>i33,  was  139,303i.  6r.,  and  wa.s  levieil  upon  the  various 
descriptions  of  properlv  as  follows:— 

On  land  . £108,3.39  3s. 

Dwelling-houses  . 28,331 

Mills!  foctmrics,  &c.  . 783  2 

Manorial  profits,  nav^tion.  638  14 


139,303  6 

The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  ■ . £114,881  16 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  4491-3  6 

For  other  purposea  . 22,842  1*2 

142,636  14 

lo  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
descriptions  of  properly  assessed  are  not  spetn lied.  In  the 
four  Years  ending  March,  1837,  the  total  money  levied  was 
in  18*34.  133,812/. ; 183^  116,983/.;  1836,  97,Ul»/. : 1837, 
*3»787/, ' aafi  Um  expenditaro  foreeeh  year  wai  as  followe*— 


The  saving  effected  in  thewhole  sum  expended  in  1837,  os 
compared  with  that  ox|>cnded  in  183^  was  thorefure  aliout 
32}  per  cent ; and  the  saving  offectod,  comparing  tho  same 
piM  K«U  of  time,  in  the  cxiwsiiditure  uf  the  poor,  was  nearly 
43jt  per  cent. 

Thenumbert^  turnpike  trusts  in  Leicestershire,  as  ascci- 
lained  in  18.33,  is  24  ; the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  » 443.  Tho  annual  income  and  expenditure 
in  1833  were  as  follows: — 


Revenue  received  from  tolls  . £23,870  G 

Parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute 
^uty  . . . 2,1.33  2 

Estimatud  value  of  atatuto  duty  per- 
formed . . . 2,627  3 

Revenue  from  fines  . . 12 

Revenue  frem  inchlental  receipts  1.34  19 

Amount  of  money  borrowed  on  tho  se- 
curity of  ibe  lolls  . . 40(1  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 


Total  income 


Manual  labour  . , 

Team  labour  and  carnage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
Land  purcba.<<ed 

Damages  done  in  obtaining  materials 
Tratlesmen’s  bills 
Salary  of  treasurer 
„ of  clerk  . , 

.,  of  surveyor  . , 

Law  charges 

Intercut  of  debt  . 

Improvements  . 

Debts  paid  off  , 

Incidental  expenses 

K.siimnted  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
foriueti 


29,172  2 0 
£.  t.  d. 
7.3(18  18  U 
1,093  6 0 

3,792  8 0 
279  12  0 
270  18  0 
1,929  13  0 
34  0 0 
329  <*  0 
1.0H7  13  0 
874  14  0 

4.1.48  5 0 
4,737  0 0 

2k.1  6 0 
821  10  0 

2,627  .1  0 


Total  exitendilure  31,838  10  0 
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Ths  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  fbr  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  15,181/.  9s.  lie/.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

£ I.  d, 

Brid^os,  building  and  repairs,  &C.  351  14  2 

Gaols,  Itouses  of  corrccUou,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c.  . 3,502  11  8 

Shire  halU  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repairing,  &tc.  . . S6  10  8 

Prosecutions  . . . 2,312  0 6 

Clerk  of  the  peace  . . 253  10  8 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  335  19  8 

Conveyance  of  transjwis  . 134  7 0 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  35  19  7 

Constables,  nigh  and  s|>ccial  . 568  3 9 

Coroner  . . . 157  0 9 

Dubt,  payment  of,  princinal  and  interest  5,441  5 0 

Miscellaneous  . . . 2,022  6 6 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
m the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827, 
and  1S34,  wore  944,  1273,  and  1667  respectively;  mak- 
ing an  average  of  135  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  182  in 
tho  second  period,  and  of  238  in  the  third  period.  The 
number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  m each  of  tlie 
years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  wltum  any  costs 
were  paid  out  of  the  county-rate,  was  65,  93,  and  93  re- 
spectively. 

Among  tho  persons  60  charged  with  offences  there  were 


committed  for 

1831. 

1839, 

im 

Felonies 

73 

84 

89 

Misdomeanors 

21 

11 

10 

The  total  number  of  committals  in 

each  of  tlie  same 

jears  was  97,  110,  and  108  respectively. 

1S31. 

1S39. 

1833. 

Convicted 

65 

83 

77 

Acquitted 

19 

17 

22 

Discharged  by  proclamation 

12 

22 

13 

At  the  assises  and  sessions  in  1837  there  were  432  per- 
sons charged  with  criminal  offences  in  this  county.  Of 
these  31  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
20  of  which  were  for  common  assaults;  29  persons  were 
chargoil  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
violence,  314  with  offences  (u^ainst  property  committed 
wilhout  violence ; 7 few  malicious  offences  against  property ; 
4 fur  uttering  counterfeit  coin ; 5 for  poaching  ; 6 for  tak- 
ing and  destroying  fish  in  enclosed  waters ; and  36  for 
riot,  &c.  Of  Uie  whole  number  committed,  328  were  con- 
victed, 71  were  acquitted,  and  against  33  there  was  no 
bill  found,  or  there  was  no  prosecution.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  convicted,  17  were  sentenced  to  death, 
but  none  were  executed;  their  sentences  being  commuted 
to  transi>ortution  for  various  periods*,  10  were  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life,  and  44  for  various  periods;  11 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  2 years,  or  not  less 
than  1 year;  24  for  1 year  or  not  less  than  six  months,  and 
198  for  6 months  or  under;  24  were  whipped,  fined,  or 
discharged  upon  sureties.  Of  the  whole  numlH.'r  of  offenders, 
375  were  males  and  57  wea>  females ; i 13  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  211  could  read  and  write  imperfectly;  105 
could  read  and  write  well;  and  the  degree  of  instruction  of 
the  remaining  3 could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  tho  county 
members  of  Lcicestersbiro  is  8879,  being  about  1 in  22  of 
the  whole  population,  and  about  I in  5 of  the  male  popula- 
tion twenty  yeara  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831. 
The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  county  mcralHUTi  to  par- 
liament wore,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  229/.  5«.  4i/., 
n>id  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate.  ' 

ThU  county  oonlains  5 savings*  hanks ; the  numl>cr  of 
do{Hs(itors  ami  amount  of  deposits  on  tho  20th  of  November, 
ill  each  of  the  following  years,  were  as  under:— 

1S32.  issa  1834.  193i.  183G.  1837. 

itoUrroT 

IWro<Uot«  9.7H  3.321  3.^32  3.3S6  3.778  3.878 

XmiHuit  of 

4C79.910  4CH963  £93.761  £99,116  £111, 1«A 

Tho  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings’ banks  in  1635, 
183C,  aud  1837,  were  distributed  as  under:— 


Depo- 

DrpokiU. 

»iton. 

DepwlU. 

IH-po. 

tiion. 

Dopovita. 

UlS 

£14,8;>5 

2.021 

iU5.9W 

::.095 

£16.796 

ses 

1,134 

34.071 

1.137 

34,1»7 

393 

S6.964 

4S1 

29.014 

43S 

29.569 

115 

13J05 

U'S 

14,V»0 

145 

17.S40 

9.2S1 

M 

60 

1U.W7 

54 

19 

4.S68 

17 

4.4U 

15 

4,120 

iTdnro/ton.— The  followii^  summary  is  taken  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  on  Education  made  in  the  session 
of  1635:— 


Infant  schools 

NumlxTof  infants  at  such  schools 
ages  from  2 to  7 veats:— 

Males  , 

Females  . , 

Sex  not  specified  . 

Daily  schools  . . 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools j 
ages  from  4 to  14  years 

Males  . 
Females  . , 

Sex  not  specified 

Schools 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction . • . 

Sunday  schools  . • , 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools 
ages  from  4 to  15  years  : — 

Males 

Ftmales  . 

Sex  not  specified 


SchooU.  SchoUn.  Totel. 
116 


If  we  assume  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2 and 
15  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  proportion  as  tho 
whole  population  has  increased  during  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding that  perioil,  we  find  that  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  fiAeen  residing  in  Leicester- 
shire in  18-34  Was  50,467.  Twenty-nine  Sunday-schools  are 
returned  from  vorious  places  where  no  other  school  exists, 
and  the  children,  1269  in  number,  who  are  instructed 
therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At 
all  other  places  Sunday-schcxil  children  have  an  opportunity 
of  resorting  to  other  schools  also ; but  in  what  number,  or 
in  what  nroporlion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is 
thus  product,  must  remain  uncertain.  Thirty-one  schools, 
containing  18U5  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday 
schools,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate 
entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  created. 
Allowing  for  this  duplicate  entry  it  may  perhaps  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth  to  state  that  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  two  and  fifteen  were 
receiving  instruction  in  this  county  at  the  period  tliis  return 
was  made. 

Maintenance  q/*  Schools. 


D»»ortlrtip*  of  ^ 

Ml., 

fiifoni  KcIiodIs  .. 
Daily  SciMulc  7^ 

Suoila;  Schucli  13 
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Hub*m|i.  «a4  fmj- 
m*«t  fhki 
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1 Srli».  f 

Scht*.  j 

S(b». 

1 **'*■ 

j Sehli. 

tu*.  [ 

lu*. 

1 .. 

1 s 

1 819' 

105 

> I.M5 

6 

7I6 

3.041 

I 2.4tiS 
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1 

25 

1.491 

6« 

373 

|29.698 

1 ••  ! 

li  , 

922 

3,G6lj 

1 *« 

'a8,885| 

515 

11, 4W 

44 

.8,113 

Tlie  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are— 

Rehoolt.  Sebokrs. 

Infant  schools  • . — . — 

Daily  schools  • . 5 * 283 

Sunday-schools  . . 149  . 14,926 

Tho  schools  established  since  1818  are— 

SchoUn. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  347,  containing  10,8.34 
Sunday-schools  , . 217  . 21,100 

Eighteen  boarding-schools  arc  included  in  tho  number 
of  daily  schoob  given  above.  No  school  in  the  county  of 
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I^eiocsior  appears  to  be  confmc^l  to  the  clMlilren  of  parents 
of  the  Estublis1io<l  church,  or  of  any  oUicr  religious  denomi- 
nation, such  oxclusion  being  disclaimcil  in  almost  uvun’ 

nstanco,  cs|KM'iaUy  in  M'hools  cstabUshe<l  bv  dissenters,  witfi 
whom  are  here  inclmlud  Wesleyan  lilelfiodists,  together 
viih  schools  for  children  of  Homan  Catholic  parents. 

Tiieve  are  lending  libraries  of  books  attached  to  33 
sch(i«)U  in  this  county. 

LKKJIILIN,  a bishop's  sec  in  tho  archiepiscopol  pro- 
vince of  Dublin,  in  Ireland.  This  dioceso  comprehends 
the  county  of  Carlow,  and  exlcmls  into  tho  counties  of 
Wickljw,  Wexford,  Queen’s  Coimty,  and  Kdkemty.  The 
cliapter  consists  of  a dean,  precentor,  cltancellur.  treasurer, 
archdeacon,  and  four  prebend.ories.  In  I7tJ'2  it  was 
divided  into  8'J  patUlies,  constituting  31*  benefices,  and 
having  30  churches.  In  1834  the  numbers  were — jwrislies 
b'i.  bencfircs  66,  churclios  of  the  Estahlinhmcnt  49,  pbecs 
of  Human  Catholic  worship  64.  In  the  latter  year  the  gross 
l>opuiation  of  the  diocese  was  190,832,  of  whom  there  were 
20.391  members  of  the  Established  Church.  169,98‘i  Human 
Catholics,  131  Presbyterians,  and  288  other  Protestant  Dis- 
senters; being  in  the  proportion  of  somewhat  moro  than 
eiglit  Homan  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  in  tho  dioceso  2~9  duity*schools  crlucating 
20.765  young  persons,  being  in  tlio  proi>ortion  of  10*87  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
which  rv'spect  Ix^ighlin  ranks  first  among  tho  32  dioceses 
of  Ireland.  Of  the  alkive  schools,  in  1834,  61  were  in  con* 
ncciion  with  the  National  Hoard  of  Education. 

The  fuimdur  of  this  diocese  wan  St.  I>a><erian,  wlio  sup- 
purled  the  Homan  mode  of  celebrating  Easter  at  the  Synod 
of  Whitefielrl.  or  LeigliHn,  a.».  630.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
church  of  l>;;ighUn  had  Ih-vu  ruled  by  an  abbot.  It  is  said, 
that  during  L.asei'ian's  lime  ho  had  IjOU  monks  under  his 
guvernmem  m this  abbey.  Tho  names  of  his  successors 
down  to  the  period  of  tho  arrival  of  the  English  are  not 
known.  The  first  P,jrute-si;iut  bishop  wus  Hubert  Travers, 
advanced  to  tho  m*o  a.i>.  1630,  and  deprived,  on  the  .*icees* 
8u»n  of  Queen  Mury,  soon  allcr.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Tliomas  Field,  a Franciscan  fnur,  who  in  1567  was  sue- 
ccedotl  by  Daniel  Cavanngb,  the  serouil  Lisliop  of  the  He- 
furmud  faith.  The  bUhoprics  of  Lcighlin  and  Ferns  bo- 
caine  uniteil  a.o.  1 690,  in  tbe  person  of  Dr.  Hubert  Grave, 
winch  union  still  subsists.  Thu  lauds  of  the  sec  coinpriso 
12,924  statute  acres,  producing  an  annual  average  income 
of  2ii67/.  7«.  C|J.  Tlio  cathedral  is  tho  parish  church  of 
1.4ughlin-Hridgo.  According  to  tho  provisions  of  tho  3rd 
and  4th  William  IV.,  c.  37.  tho  see  of  Ossory,  on  its  falling 
vacant,  becomes  united  with  the  unitud  sees  of  Ferns  and 
Lcighlin. 

iBenuforfs  nf  a Map  r\f  Ireland:  Harris’s  IVare'e 

Bishaiut  qf  Irflan  i ; Parlianwntary  Ueiurns,  See.) 

LF.lGilTON,  ROBERT.  D.IX,  orchbUlion  of  Glasgow; 
a divine  w hose  sermons  and  other  tracts  are  lield  by  many 
persons  in  groat  esteem,  but  who  has  secured  for  himaulf  a 
n-pulatioii  by  having  acted  in  a manner  the  most  opposite 
Ui  that  hy  which  reputation  is  roost  commonly  secured.  In 
times  of  e.xcitemeul  he  was  the  steady  advocate  of  i>oace 
and  forbearance.  One  story  of  him  so  completely  illustrates 
Ins  cliai.aciur,  that,  though  it  has  been  often  told,  we  must 
repeal  it.  A f{uesli«in  not  tmfrunucntly  put  to  the  Scottish 
clergy  at  their  ossemblies  was.  ‘whether  thev  preached  to 
the  tunes?’  When  Leighlou's  turn  came,  Ids  n*ply  was, 
‘When  all  ray  brcihron  preach  to  the  times,  suffer  me  to 
preach  about  eternity.’ 

The  tunes  spoken  of  are  tliosc  of  the  Cummonwcalth,  or 
a little  before,  when  he  had  n church  near  Edinburgh;  but 
ho  found  tliat  moderation  would  nut  be  lulurati^  in  a 
minister,  so  that  he  retirwl  into  privacy,  from  whence  how- 
ever he  was  called  to  preside  over  tho  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. When  Charles  II.  resolved  to  make  tlie  attempt  at 
Uilroduciug  Episcopacy  into  Scotland,  Dr.  I.,cighton  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Dumblanc.  His  conduct  was 
tlie  reverse  of  that  of  Dr.  Shari>o,  who  was  ostentatious  in 
the  display  of  an  ecclesiastical  rank  which  was  displeasing 
tu  a large  portion  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Leighton  on  the 
contrary  conducted  hirasoif  with  that  moderation  which  he 
had  before  manifested,  so  that  be  won  the  affections  of  even 
the  most  rigid  Prosbytenans.  The  bishoph  generally  took  a 
different  course,  and  this  induceil  Ixdghtun  to  offer  to  resign 
his  bisbouric  r but  the  views  of  the  Court  changing  in  ro- 
•pect  of  the  attempt  to  bring  the  Scotch  nation  to  accept  an 
Bpiscopalian  church,  and  it  being  iutenvlcd  to  proceed  more 
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m the  way  of  peisuasivencss  and  gctillencss.  ho  was  induced 
to  accept  the  arebbi.-hopric  of  Gla  gow.  Still  he  found  it 
an  affair  of  contention  little  suited  to  his  hiihit.s  or  turn  of 
uiiud,  and  aecovdingly  he  i*C!si|^ncd  hU  nrchbUhoprir,  and 
retired  to  the  county  of  Su-scx  in  England,  where  he 
endeil  his  dais  in  16S4.  The  he.Ht  cililion  of  his  works,  with 
an  account  of  his  life,  uasjmblinligd  in  1868,  6 vols.  6vo. 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  a parish  and  market-town  m 
the  humhvd  ufManshead  and  county  of  Bedford,  i$  seated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ouse,  17  miles  wcst-soulb-we-ii 
from  Bedford,  and  38  mirtU-wesl  f:om  London,  near  the  lino 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Tlic  streets  are 
ill-paved  and  not  lighted  with  gas.  and  tho  inhabitants 
derive  their  chief  supply  of  water  from  wells.  Tlic  trade 
consists  in  corn  and  timber:  tlie  market-day  is  Thursday, 
and  the  fairs  are  held  in  February,  April,  .Inly,  Oeluber, 
and  December.  The  living,  in  the  diocenc  of  Liuculii,  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  prebendary  of  that  sec.  Its 
net  annual  value  is  193/.  The  burgh  and  i>arish.  including 
the  four  chapelries  of  Billingtoii,  Kggiiilou,  lleath-aiid- 
Hcarli.  and  Stmulbridge,  contaiiic*!,  in  is31,  a population  of 
5149  persons,  that  of  the  burgh  alone  being  3330.  Beiide.s 
a Laucastcrian  school  for  tho  education  of  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  supported  by  voUmtary  contributions,  (here  are 
several  benevolent  institutions  and  charitable  roundalimis, 
a particular  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Twcifih  Uc- 
poi-tof  the  Clllnmi^8iu^ers  on  Charities.  The  principal  of 
these  arc  the  ulmshouscs,  originally  founded  by  Etlward 
Wilkes  in  1630,  which,  together  with  certain  revenues  l»v 
queathed  by  him  and  his  successors,  arc  appropriated  to  iho 
use,  maintenance,  and  clothing  of  poor  vnm>ws  of  tho  town 
of  Leighton  Buzz,*ird,  and  tho  Pulford  and  Leigh  charities 
for  affoidiiig  gratuitous  instruction  to  poor  children  rcsidtuU 
ill  flic  same  town.  (Parliauientary  Pipere,  &c.) 

LEINTNGEN,  formerly  a county  situated  between  tho 
Lower  Palatinate  and  tho  bishoprics  of  Spires  and  Worms, 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  llio  wealthiest  of  the  niciliatised 
German  housci.  The  antient  line  <»f  princes  becmiiiug 
e.xiinct  in  1220,  Frederick  of  Ilardcnberg,  son  of  Simon, 
count  of  Sciarbiiick,  and  of  J.uccurde,  daughter  uf  (he  last 
count  of  Leiningou,  succeeded  to  tho  territory  by  iuhoril- 
ance,  and  as.-umc'l  (he  tille  of  count  uf  Lciningen.  The 
family  was  subsequently  divided  into  several  branches.  1'he 
principal  lino  obtained,  in  1779,  the  dignity  of  princes  of 
the  emnlro:  in  lb03  it  lust  its  {los&cssiuns  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhino,  which  had  an  area  of '230  square  miles,  w ith 
36,660  iiihubitaTiU,  and  produced  a rcvcuiic  of  168,066 
florins,  and  obiaincil  instead  Amorbach,  Miltyiihcrg,  and 
several  other  bailtiwicks.  the  area  of  which  is  520  M|unru 
miles,  with  66,600  inhab.tants,  in  15  towns,  0 market  vil- 
lages, and  171  other  villages,  producing  a revenue  of  36«.(I00 
florins,  wiiicli  form  together  the  present  principality  of  Um- 
ningen.  Tlio  princiiwlity  wa.^  mediatised  (as  it  was  oalleil) 
by  (be  act  of  the  Hbenisli  Confederation  in  1866;  ami, 
acconliug  to  tho  territorial  arrangements  made  in  1810, 
410  square  miles  are  upder  Baden,  100  under  Bavaria,  and 
10  under  Husse-Darmstadt.  Tiie  population  uf  ihn  priii- 
cipulily  U now  about  107,000.  The  present  Prince  Cli  irles. 
byrii  at  Amorbach  in  1804,  snccccdod  his  father  in  ISN. 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  iimthor,  Maria  L<»uisa  Vic- 
toria, a prims?ss  of  Saxe-Coburg,  sister  to  Lcojmld,  king  of 
the  Belgians;  she  is  the  widow  of  tho  late  duke  of  K«-n(, 
and  mother  of  Victoria,  queen  of  the  United  Kini;pli»n}. 
Hie  prince’s  resi<leucc  is  at  Amorbach,  in  the  Cbleiiwalde, 
wliirh  has  a population  of  about  3660  iiihab  tants.  It  lias 
some  tnanufactures,  a new  palace,  with  iiiio  gardens,  and  a 
very  handsome  church  with  four  towers  and  a remarkable 
organ.  The  religion  is  Proloslanl.  Tlicrc  arc  four  other 
brnnclios  of  the  house  of  Lciningen,  two  Protestant  and 
(wo  Homan  Catholic;  but  all  of  ihrm  have  mucli  smaller 
possessions  than  the  alwvc  principal  branch. 

LEINSTER,  a province  of  Ireland,  Kupposcfl  to  he  de- 
rived from  the  Irish  signifying  a sjiear.  Itcxtends 

from  52®  6^  to  54*  N.  lal.,  ami  from  6*  to  8*  3'  W.  long,, 
including  the  eastern  half  of  the  central  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  Ireland.  According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  tho 
Diffusiou  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  comprises  4,356.868 
statute  acres,  or  6807^  square  statute  miles. 

Of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  Leinster  possesses  tho 
greatest  advantages  in  point  of  soil  and  stuTace,  being  little 
encumbered  with  mountains,  and  having  consequently 
superior  facilities  for  internal  communication.  Tho  navi- 
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gsi>lo  Sliannon  forms  part  of  its  western  iKmnilnr)',  and  the 
navigable  Barrow  inteiHccta  its  central  and  southern  coun- 
ties. The  Boyne  also,  the  basin  of  whirh  lies  within  its 
corth-oastern  limits,  is  partly  navigable,  and  two  nmols 
traverse  it  from  east  to  west.  The  const  is  inferior  in  point 
of  natural  harbours  to  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  island, 
but  it  is  more  sheltered  from  the  prevalent  winds. 

Upon  the  coming  of  the  Rnglish  in  1170  the  present 
province  was  dit  ided  into  the  two  petty  kingdoms  of  Meath 
and  lx>iuxter.  and  embraced  also  apart  of  the  then  kingdom 
of  Ulster,  in  the  present  county  or  I-c»uth.  The  first  coun- 
ties erccicrti  were  those  of  Dublin,  including  the  pre««it 
county  of  Wicklow;  Meath,  including  the  present  AVest 
Meath  and  Ijongfonl:  I^uth  ; Kildare,  including  the 
pro-ent  King's  and  Queen’s  Conntic.s ; Cnrlow,  Kilk^enny, 
arnl  Wexford.  Meath  was  divided  into  Meath  and  We^ 
Meath  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; King’s  and  Queen's 
Counties  were  separated  from  Kildare  and  erected  into 
separate  counties  in  that  of  Mary;  Longford  was  made 


shire  gronnd  in  the  time  of  Blifolieth;  and  Wicklow  was 
finally  separated  from  Dublin  and  made  a county  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

Theantieni  kingilom  of  Leinster,  including  all  fhe  coun- 
ties south  of  Meath,  with  the  exception  of  Dublin,  was 
inherited  by  the  descendants  of  Eva,  daughter  of  Durraod 
MacMarrogh.  and  wife  of  Earl  Sironglow.  Meath  wa^ 
bestowed  on  Hugh  de  I-acey,  and  dcin»nde<l  to  the  families 
of  De  Verdon  and  Geneville.  Alraobt  all  the  inheritors 
having  ultimately  become  absentees,  the  native  Irish  of 
Carlow.  King  s and  Queen's  Comities,  and  West  Meath 
seized  on  their  estates,  and  oliliterated  all  traces  of  the 
English  law  from  the  western  sml  some  of  the  midland 
parts  of  the  province;  nor  was  it  tdl  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
that  Iho  whole  was  brought  again  under  a regular  govem- 
tnent.  The  counties  of  Louth.  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
and  AVcxfonl  have  not  shaken  olf  the  English  law  or  ab- 
jured English  manners  at  any  time  since  tlw  Conquest. 
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1 
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The  population  of  I.,einstcr  in  the  last  year  gives  373  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile,  being  a more  dense  population 
than  in  tho  other  provinces. 

LEIOCE'PHALUS.  [IeirA?iiD*.1 
LEIOI,iEMUS.  riGUATiiD.it] 

LEIO’LRinS.  [Aoaua.  vbl.  i.,  p.  192;  Iguanid.*.] 
LEIOS.UJRUS.  [loiTANIDAt] 

LEI'OTHRIX,  a genus  of  birds  established  by  Mr. 
Swainson,  with  tho  followimr 
Generic  Character. — Bill  much  compresserl ; CuJmen 
gradually  curvwl ; large,  membranaceous ; Tail 

moderate,  deeply  forked. 

K.vamj,le.~Leifi(hriT  furratu$,*V\.Co\.'  : India. 

Tho  genus  belongs  to  Mr.  Swainson’s  subfamily  Leintri- 
cAantz- (Silky  Chatterers?),  licing  the  first  of  his  family 
Ampelitl/e.  Fruit-carers  or  Chatterers.  [LKioTRicnAN.*.^ 
LRlOTRICn.A'N/K,  Sw.  Tlio  sulifumily  nlhulcd  to 
under  the  title  Leiothrix^  and  thns  defined  by  Mr.  Swain- 
»on : — 

Legs  largo,  robust,  syndaetyle.  Ilind-toe  longer  than 
the  outer.  Wings  short  and  roundctl.  Bill  strong ; the 
gonys  ascending. 

The  only  other  genus  beside*  Leiothri.r  placed  in  this 
subfamily  by  Mr.  Swainson  is  PteruthitUf  Sw.,  to  which 
that  author  gives  the  following 

Generic  Character. — Dili  short,  compressed,  thick  ; the 
lip  shrike-like,  hooked  ; rtdmcn  arched;  ascending. 

Ao*/ri7e  basal ; the  aperture  round  ; gape  wide ; rictus 
slightly  bristled.  very  short,  roundeil.  Tail  short, 

broad,  rounded ; tlie  lips  obtuse.  Tarsi  smooth,  pale. 
Example.  Ptcrulhius  erythmpterus,  Gould's  ‘Century  of 
llimul.'iya  Birds,' nl.  \ \,{Lauius  erythropients)'.  India. 

_ LEIPZIG,  or  LEIP.SIC,  one  of  the  four  circle*  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  i*  btjunded  on  the  west  and  north  by 
PriLssia,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Moisson,  and  on  the 
south  by  that  of  the  Krrgchlrgt^  and  the  princijiality  of  Saxo- 
Altenburg.  It*  area  is  1326  square  miles,  and  the  pojmla- 
tion  (pccording  to  the  census  of  1 834 ) .16 1 ,25 1 . Tlie  country 
U level,  except  in*  tho  south  and  south  east,  where  there  are 
some  ofiTset*  of  the  Erzgebirge.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
cuUlvaied;  but  the  countiy  U deficient  in  wood,  which  in 
procured  from  the  Erzgebirge  and  tho  circle  of  Vulgtland. 
Tlicre  are  no  metal*;  but  tlwre  are  potters’  clay,  nmcstunc, 
marlde,  |wrphyry,  and  jasper.  Tliere  is  a very  good  gene- 
rally improved  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  the  circle  is  esti- 
niuled  to  pusst^  about  .lou.ouu. 

This  in  not  one  of  the  manufaeluring  circles  of  Saxony : 
there  ore  howeser  ilonrislung  muuuJfacturcs  uf  wooUcuSh 


cotton,  and  linen  in  all  the  thirty-eight  towns ; but  in  the 
villages,  which  are  abot’e  lOtiU  in  number,  all  hands,  ^ne- 
rally  speaking,  are  required  for  agriculture.  Tlie  climate 
U temperate  and  healthy. 

LEIPZIG,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  and  the  second  dtv 
in  the  kingdom,  is  in  51^  20'  16"  N.  laU  and  in  12^  21'  45^' 
B.  long.,  in  an  extensive  plain  watered  by  tlie  Pleisse,  into 
srhich  the  White  Klster,  in  several  arras,  the  Parde,  and  the 
Luppe  flow.  The  swamps  that  formerly  existed  in  this 
plain  having  been  filled  and  drained,  it  is  now  extremely 
fcrtilo  and  healthy,  and  covered  with  nourishing  villages. 
The  town,  inclutling  the  ftnir  suburbs,  is  nearly  a mile  in 
dength  from  north  to  south,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Pleisse,  and  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth.  It  con- 
tains a^ut  1540  houses,  of  which  877  arc  within  the  walls, 
and  47,514  inhabitants  (1837).  It  woa  formerly  well  forti- 
fied, hut  the  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  public 
walks,  and  partly  laid  out  a*  gardens.  Tho  only  remaining 
art  of  the  fortifications  is  the  castle,  called  the  Pleiseen- 
urg,  upon  which  the  observatory  now  stands, 

Leipzig  is  by  no  means  regularly  bnilt,  and  the  streets  are 
generally  narrow,  though  well  paved  and  lighted,  hnl  H 
contains  many  very  handsome  parts,  numerous  eiepant  public 
building?,  private  houses  resembling  palaces,  and  many 
seats,  with  fine  gardens,  in  the  suburbs.  The  most  remark- 
able edifices  are  8t.  Thomas's  Church;  8t.  Nicholas,  a 
venerable  and  magnificent  building,  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Oeser  ; 8t.  Paul'a,  or  the  University  Church  ; St.  Jolin’s, 
in  which  is  the  marble  raomimcnt  of  (rcilort ; tho  theatre, 
the  town-hall,  built  in  1599,  the  cloth-hall,  the  Pleissenhurg, 
with  tho  obsen’atory,  which  is  furnished  with  excellent 
instruments,  and  is  m 51®  26'  19"  N.  lot.  and  3iy*  1'  52"  B. 
long,  of  Ferro,  and  10®  1'45"  E.  of  Paris.  Tlie  prrat  building 
railed  Auerbach's  House  is  in  the  time  of  the  Ibirs  a kind 
of  bazaar,  where  the  finest  and  most  costly  articles  are 
exposed  for  sale.  l*here  are  numerous  excellent  schools 
and  academies,  and  many  literary  and  learned  societies, 
such  as  Prince  .lablonowsky’s  Society  for  the  cultivation  of 
science,  the  Societies  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy, 
that  for  the  National  Language  and  Antiquities,  a deaf  and 
dumb  institutiou,  an  academy  of  design,  painting,  ami 
architecture,  many  museums,  several  considerable  private 
collections,  eapcoially  of  paintings,  the  library  of  the  Senate, 
now  consisting  of  00,000  volume.?  and  2000  MSS.,  with  a 
cabinet  of  6000  coins  and  medabs,  and  admirable  estahlish- 
racnla  for  the  poor,  which  arc  considered  to  bo  some  of  tho 
best  in  Germany.  Tlierc  arc  also  nourishing  manufhrto- 
ries  of  various  lunds.  Leipzig  though  comparativdy  shmII. 
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has  become  one  of  llio  mot(t  important  cities  in  Europe, 
oaring  to  its  university,  its  fsint,  an*l  its  book-tra<le. 

The  universUy  was  founded  in  1409.  in  coii»t;quGnce  of 
(he  iinrai^tioii  of  a "real  number  of  students  from  Prague 
with  their  professors,  on  which  occasion  the  Elector  Kre»le- 
rick  and  his  brother  William  took  1l]eunive^^itiesof  Prague 
and  Paris  as  models.  The  4th  I>?fen»ber,  U09,  is  consi- 
dered as  the  date  of  the  foundation,  and  Iho  hull  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  confirming  it  is  of  the  same  year,  llie  sala- 
rii*s  of  the  professors  wore  paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly 
l»y  liie  assignment  of  the  rents  of  certnin  housv*  and  la:td8. 
Tho  revenues  were  increase*!  by  various  additions  in  process 
of  lime;  and  lastly,  the  late  king  Freilcru-k  Augustus 
allotted  to  tlio  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
professors,  &c.«  llic  interest  of  100,OOU  dollars  and  some 
other  revenues.  During  its  whole  existence  of  more 
than  four  centuries,  tho  university  of  Leiptig  baa  enj*yud 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  fier- 
many.  The  number  of  students  is  between  1 1 00  and  1 200, 
and  that  of  the  profes-^^ors  ordinary  and  cxtraonlinary,  lec- 
turers, private  teachers,  See.,  120.  The  organization  of  the 
university  has  teen  frequently  modifiwl,  an«l  especially 
since  lb30,  when  the  four  nations  of  whii  h it  nas  comj>ow.*d 
were  abolished,  and  the  general  administration  of  the  univer- 
sity placed  under  the  department  of  ecclesiasiical  affairs:  the 
properly  of  the  university,  with  Uic  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  the  management,  wa-s  confirmed  to  it.  For  the  i>rd- 
moiion  of  the  studk-s  in  the  university  there  arc  admirably 
organized  institutions,  some  of  them  fuunde'l  by  bequests  and 
donations,  partly  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  beaming  in 
general,  and  partly  fur  particular  branches  of  science.  Among 
them  ore  Ibe  philulogical  seminary,  an  excellent  clinknl 
institution,  a school  of  midwiferv,  a botanic  garden,  a che- 
mical laboratory,  an  ophthalmic  (nstitutiun,  adouf  and  dumb 
as)Iuin,  a museum  of  natural  histtiry,  fkc.  Tho  lihrary, 
aficr  having  been  for  a long  lime  rather  neglecterl,  has  now 
an  additional  head  librarian  under  iheminisier  fur  ecclesias- 
tical aflairs;  it  was  formed  out  of  the  libraries  of  supprcssifl  ' 
mouosleries  and  the  gifts  of  profcsi^urs.  and  now  consists  of  j 
lOU.UltU  Volumes  and  nbo\e  4000  MSS.,  and  Iv  partienlarly  j 
rich  in  philology,  medicine,  and  oM  divinity.  A great  orna- 
ment of  the  unit  ersity  is  the  Augustcum,  erected  by  n grant  I 
of  tbo  Assembly  of  the  Estates  in  1831,  in  memory  of  King  j 
Frederick  Augustus,  and  Giiislied  in  18.13.  It  is  a very  fine 
building,  after  a design  of  Scliinkel,  30U  feet  in  length  and 
llirco  Stories  in  height,  und  contains  a great  hall.Tecturo- 
ruoms,  and  apartments  fur  the  library,  the  cabinet  of  pliilo- 
suphical  apparatus  and  the  cullcclions  of  natural  history. 
The  university  still  retains  its  reputatbn  for  sound  learn- 
ing, and  the  students,  notwithstan<ling  the  excitement  of 
recent  tiiuos,  deserve  the  praise  of  diligence  and  uikkI  con- 
duct. (Grelichel,  Die  Vnii'trsitiit  Dresden,  183U.) 

Tlie  origin  of  I.o;ipzig  was  tire  Slavonian  village  in  the 
soglo  where  the  Foidu  fulls  into  the  Pleisso,  wliicb  is  said 
tuliavo  rcc4}ive<l  its  name  from  the  lime-trees  growing  about 
It,  nUich  are  culled  in  Slavonian  l.ip,  IJpa,or  I.ipsk.  After 
King  Henry  I.  had  founded  tho  castle  of  Meissen  in  028, 
he  seuios  to  luivc  laid  the  foundations  of  a ca-vilc  in  the 
plain  of  Leipzig ; but  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  a furtiCed  (own, 
surrounded  with  walls  and  a moat,  till  the  twclAb  century, 
under  Margrave  Olhu  tho  llich,  who  granted  it  a licence 
to  hold  two  fairs,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  At  that  time 
Uicmimber  of  the  inhabilaiiU  wa^  between  300U  and  6U0U. 
Oiho's  son  Dietrich  designc<l  to  curb  tho  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  citizens  by  erecting  in  1218  tlircc  castles,  of  which  only 
t)i«  Pleisseuburg  still  exists,  but  in  a very  different  form. 
As  Jews  are  already  montionerl  at  that  time  among  the  in- 
habitants, it  may  W iuforred  that  there  was  considerable 
trade.  The  first  fair  at  New  Year  was  proclaimed  in  1438, 
and  the  Ihroo  fairs  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  15U7. 
These  fitirs  have  laid  the  fuunduliou  of  tho  pros^ierity  and 
Wealth  of  Leipzig.  Tlie  concourse  of  merchants  from 
various  countries  is  very  great,  and  the  value  of  tho  goiKls 
sokl  was  esUraated  a few  lears  ago  at  upwards  of  three  mil- 
Itons  sierlmg.  not  including  the  value  of  the  books.  Thu 
business  done  at  the  fairs  is  not  so  grenl  as  it  has  been, 
which  is  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  very  rigorous  pro- 
hibitory system  of  Rus:-i:i,  which,  being  uxlvnued  to  the 
kiagtloiD  of  Poland  and  the  provinces  of  Persia  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  now  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire,  pre- 
Vfui>  the  morchaiil*  of  lluist;  countries  from  making  cxiensivo 
purcliatos  at  Leipzig.  What  efi'oet  the  formation  of  the 
(lurmau  Ckimmcrcial  League  may  have  on  (he  trade  of 


lisipzig  cannot  yet  bo  fully  ascertained ; but  it  seems  to  na 
now  bclieviHl  that  it  will  be  rather  favourable  lliuu  otherwise. 

The  singular  concentration  of  tho  German  book-trade 
in  la.M|)zig  hus  bin-n  a main  cause  of  the  celebrity  and  wealth 
of  that  city,  llio  first  two  Ix'oksellers,  who  were  also 
printers,  that  sculed  in  Lc-ipzig  were  Steiger  and  Boikopfi 
m 1543.  The  books  were  sent  to  Frankfort  fair  for  sale; 
but  subse<iuenlly  the  book  fair  at  Leipzig  wa.s  institutod, 
und  m 16G7  it  was  attended  by  nineteen  book-seUvrs  from 
other  places.  Tlie  first  catalogue  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Tlie  systematic  arrungement  of  tho  catalogue  was 
changed  in  process  of  time  for  the  alphabotmal,  and  in  1 795 
lliu  size  w as  altered  from  quarto  to  octavo.  The  number  of 
new  works annouiicctl  has  gradually  increased.  It  was  not  till 
1816  tiuit  above  3UOO  new  works  appt-ared  in  Germany ; in 
1828  there  were  above  5000;  ami  this  year,  1838,  about 
6000.  The  German  booksellers  are  citlter  publishers 
(V'erlsgshiindler)  who  sell  only  their  own  publicalioiis,  or 
booksellers  who  publish  uolhitig  themselves  (Sortiments 
hiiudler).  but  sell  only  what  they  purchase  of  the  publishers. 
Now  howexer  tlx-se  latter  arc  in  general  publishers  also, 
by  which  means  they  are  able  to  make  ex<-hanges  wnh 
other  publikbers.  It  is  now  liccorae  the  general  custom  for 
tho  publishers  to  let  tho  retail  bookscllei-s  have  their  publi- 
cations on  sale  and  return  for  a certain  time,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  payment  is  made  for  what  hus  been  sold,  and 
the  remainder  may  bo  returned.  The  peculiar  feature  in 
the  German  book-trade  is  that  ev  ery  publisher  has  his  com- 
missioner at  Leipzig,  to  whom  be  sends  prospectuses  and 
specimens  of  his  new  nublications,  which  the  commissioner 
distributes  and  makes  known.  A bookseller  out  of  J.ojiptig, 
A,  sends  his  orders,  not  to  the  publLsher,  B,  but  to  his  own 
commissioner,  C,  at  Leipzig,  who  delivers  them  to  tho  rum- 
niissioner  of  tlie  publisher,  D.  and  ibo  laller  gives  the  hooka 
to  C,  ami  keeps  (he  order  to  send  to  B. 

At  (he  Easter  fair  book>e!lcni  from  aUGcrmany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  (where  the  Goimau 
language  is  spoken),  from  the  Netherlands,  and  even 
France  and  Knglund,  to  the  number  of  above  30».  meet  at 
Leipzig  to  settle  their  awounts,  &c.;  and  this  mesUiig  has 
acquired  additional  importance  by  the  establishment  of  a 
BimkM-ilcrs’  Exchange,  a liamlsomo  building  which  hus 
been  but  just  completwi.  Thu  number  of  booksellers  and 
niusic-wllurs  in  lAiipzig  itself  is  119.  Besides  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  this  centralization  of  Urn  book-trade,  the 
2.1  printing-offices,  of  which  that  of  Broc-khaus,  in  which 
the  ‘ Cimversaiiona  la-'xieun*  is  jirinted, employs  40  ordinary 
presses,  ar.d  throo  machines  which  are  vrorked  by  a steam- 
engine,  and  the  five  type-foumleries,  empbiv  a capital  of  some 
millions  of  dullars.  Abovo  40  millions  of  sheets  aru  annu 
ally  printed  at  Leipzig,  and  lh«  Laics  of  books  brtiught 
thither  every  tear  amount  on  an  average  to  3o,U0U  cwt.,  ihe 
value  of  winch  however  is  probably  not  more  than  from 
200,000/.  to  250,000/,  sterling. 

Much  as  Leipzig  has  su(Tcre<l  at  different  periods  by  tho 
miseries  of  war.  the  active  spirit  of  the  citizens  has  always  en- 
abled them  to  rccvivcr  in  u iiinch shorter  Imio  than  might  have 
been  expected.  TheThirty  Years’ War  seemed  to  ha  vew  holly 
ruined  it.  In  September,  16.')!.  the  great  victory  obtained 
by  Gustavos  Adolphus  over  Tilly  was  fought  on  its  plain; 
and  in  1(142  it  was  betiegcil  by  the  Swedish  Uenerul  Torsten- 
son,  aficr  dercating  the  Imiwrial  army  under  the  Arch- 
duke I.eopuld  William  and  rier-ulomini,  who  came  to  its 
relief.  The  fearful  conflict  on  the  16ih,  1 7th,  and  18th  of 
October,  1813,  in  which  Napoleon  was  totally  defeated  by 
(he  allied  armies  under  Prince  Sr-bwarzenborg.  is  still  fretn 
in  our  recollection.  The  damage  done  in  t lie  environs  only  of 
Leipzig  was  estimated  at  2,580,949  dollars  (49O,00b/.>,  and 
yet  in  a few  years  all  traro  of  the  mischief  had  disappeared. 
'I1ie  pursuit  and  tho  acquisition  of  wealth  have  nut  obscured 
(ho  gowl  qualities  which  Po|>o  Alexander  VI.  reiKigniscd  in 
the  inhabitants  when  ho  de«-lare<l  (licm  to  l>e  poliatiod  and 
well-conducted  persons.  They  have  given  every  encourage- 
ment to  education  and  the  cultivation  of  knowledge.  Men 
of  etuinenre,  such  as  Gesner,  Eimcsti.  FiMcher.  Reisku,  have 
been  rectors  of  thesclM^ds;  and  Leibnitz, 'iliomasius,  Fa- 
bricins,  and  Teller  were  natives  of  this  city.  They  oro 
great  friends  to  tho  fine  arts,  and  are  i-siK-cially  fond  of  music 
and  the  drama,  and  the  bt*st  nctor.Hof  Germany  have  beoo 
formed  on  their  stage.  They  arc  ulso  extremely  clmrita- 
bin,  ar.d  nro  rcaily  to  relieve  by  liberal  conlribuijons  rosaa 
of  distroiis,  either  among  themselves  or  in  other  parts  of 
Gcmiuny 
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• (LconbnrdiV  Cenchichtc  und  li^^chreihun^der  KrcisHtadt 
teilfgiff,  l^ei'pzig,  1 r99 ; Dulz's  ycrmch  cirtcr  (jeadiichte 
Lt'ipzig,  1818;  nivl  Ga*tschol,  Leipzig  und 

znne  ymsebungen,  Lt*ipzig,  18-i8.) 

LEITH,  a huauorl  town  and  contributory  parliamcnlar)* 
borough,  situuton  on  tlio  hanks  of  the  river  Ltnlb,  at  its 
conUucncowith  t]iu  Frith  of  Forth,  is  about  two  miles  north- 
east from  thu  city  of  Edinhur'_di.  will)  which  it  is  connected 
by  a broad  street  called  Leith  Walk.  It  is  irregularly  built 
and  ill- paved,  but  runtai))s  many  handsome  houses  of 
recent  erection.  There  arc  several  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  of  which  it  is  suHIcient  to  nicntiun  the 
cuatom-housc,  inarincvs’  hospital,  ussumbly-ruoms,  and  tho 
elegant  bathing  cslablidiment  at  SeaiUld.  A gaol  was 
crectttl  in  lfe‘22,  at  the  exj-ensc  of  the  corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh; but  in  consctpioncc  of  dUputes  between  that  body 
and  the  community  of  Lciil),  no  use  is  at  present  mndo  of 
thu  building,  nlihough  the  common  lork>up  bouse  is  said, 
from  dampm-ss  and  other  defects  to  endanger  tho  lives  of 
the  prisoners.  The  inuni<-i]ml  government  of  tho  town  is 
confonnable  to  thu  uut  3 and  4 William  IV.,  c.  66  und  "1, 
Recording  to  which  the  governing  body  consists  of  a pro- 
vost, f >ur  baillius,  a treasurer,  and  ton  coiniaun-councillers. 
Thu  princi^ml  ineorporated  trades  urc  the  * Ship-masters, ’ 
nsuallv  tormcsl  tho  'Trinity  Ilonso;'  the  ' Tramckei-s,’ or 
'MerclianU*  Company  the  ‘Mailmen,’  and  the  ‘ Trade.s,' 
tho  last  of  winch  p,»ssc>.>ei  certain  exclusive  privileges. 
Tho  police  of  the  town  is  under  the  regulations  of  a local 
art  of  7 and  8 Geo.  IV^  cap.  1 12,  untitled  ‘.\t)  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  municipal  government  of  the  town  and  suburbs 
of  laiith,  fur  the  furtlier  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  the  imlicu  therein and  the  cx]>ense  of 
the  establishment,  together  w‘i;b  the  expense  of  lighting 
and  cleansing,  is  defrayed  by  an  assessment  of  U.  6(f.  in 
tho  pound  upon  the  rent  of  all  lands  und  liousea  whose 
yearly  rent  is  not  less  than  .1/. 

In  consequence  of  the  close  connection  which  has  been 
c.Hlablislied  from  a remote  }>eriud  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  by  means  of  thccluurtcrs  granted  by  dilFercnt  niotmrchs 
to  the  former  town,  the  revenues  of  Leith,  including  the 
x>rt  dues  and  likewise  the  imposts  levied  within  the  burgh, 
lavo  hitherto  fl836)  forructl  part  of  the  revcmuc  of  Edin- 
burgh ; ami  the  debts,  with  some  trilling  oxceptions,  arc 
placeil  in  thu  same  position.  Among  the  debts  fur  which 
tho  corp^nstiun  of  Edinburgh  are  Tes(Kinsible,  the  most  im- 
portant arc  tho«o  contracted  with  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  the  Leith  Docks,  ami  which,  in  the 
}car  1835.  amounted  to  245.092/.  Tho  capital,  belonging 
exclusively  to  tho  cor|)oration  of  Leith,  consists  of  public 
buildings  and  debts  due  from  the  trustees  of  tho  new  mar- 
kets, and  was  estimated,  in  1833,  at  5824/  , from  which  had 
to  bo  deducted  cngagomoils  amounting  to  3818/.  The 
annual  income  of  the  corporation  at  the  same  period  was 
195/.,  and  its  expenditure  35/. 

There  are  two  commodious  diy  docks  fur  the  repairing 
and  building  of  ships,  and  two  wet  docks  (one  opened  in 
1896,  the  otficr  in  1^17),  each  of  which  is  390  feet  wide 
and  between  700  and  SOU  feet  long,  and  of  sufUrient  depth 
to  admit  vessels  of  fiom  2U0  to  250  tons  burthen.  They 
are  5urr«mndcd  by  well-conslructcil  quays,  upon  which  arc 
tTccled  appropriate  warehouses  for  the  rcccjitinn  of  mer- 
chandise. The  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour  during  neap- 
tides  is  about  lu  feel,  and  during  spring-1  ide.s  about  16  feet 
A stcam-vu;.Mcl  belonging  to  tlw  I»ndon  Shipping  Oom- 
n.my  leaves  St.  K.Uharaic’s  wharf,  London,  for  lA*iih,  every 
vVedncsiiay  and  Saturday  evening.  Great  complaints  have 
been  madu  against  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh  fur  ‘ un- 
justifiably’ increasing  the  rate  and  number  of  the  puit 
charges,  which  is  said  to  havo  been  pruduclivo  of  consider- 
able injury  to  tho  mcrcan'ile  community  of  Jx.ulh,  many 
branches  of  commerce  which  formerly  flourished  having 
boon  transferred  in  consequence  to  other  ports.  The  net 
proceeds  of  the  harbour  and  dock  dues  for  the  year  ending 
\Vhil-Suuday,  1833,  were  12,217/.,  out  of  which  the  corpo- 
ration of  Edinburgh  paid  to  government  10,350/.  on  account 
of  interest  and  siukiug  fund. 

The  borough,  in  union  with  Portobcllo  and  Mussclbui^h, 
jcturns  one  member  to  parliament.  It  comprises  tue 
parishes  of  North  and  South  Leith,  whose  uopulalion,  in 
1831,  was  25,855  and  18,439  respectively.  The  population 
of  the  latter  parish  had  decreased  during  tho  preceding  ten 
years,  in  cunsvquenco  of  many  of  tho  inhabitants  having 
lemovod  from  want  of  empluyment. 


At  tho  lime  of  the  foundation  of  tho  High  School  of 
I/2ith  (the  dale  of  w‘hich  docs  not  ap]'car)  the  enilowrocnis 
are  stated  to  have  been  considerable ; but  in  1831  the  funds 
were  iuMiHicient  to  liquidate  tlie  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
In  that  year  liowever  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  by  deed, 
appointed  the  magistrates  nnd  heads  of  the  corporation 
trustees  for  certain  sums  (4894/.  3 {>cr  cent,  consuls,  and 
4895/.  bank  annuities),  to  be  appropriated  in  tlte  foundation 
of  sc'bools  on  the  Madras  system  : und  since  then,  although 
no  new  school  has  been  establLliod,  two  teachers,  u^xni  the 
above  system,  have  beuu  appointed  to  the  High  School  by 
tho  corporation,  by  whom  also  they  continue  to  be  paui. 
The  administration  of  ibe  Bell  trust  funds  is  doM:ril>ed  ns 
having  boon  in  several  respects  mipruvident  and  censurable. 
Tiic  management  of  the  other  alTuirs  of  lire  High  School  is 
cunflded  to  the  Kirk  Se>Bion  and  to  the  eummissioiicrs 
under  tho  li>cal  act  before  cited.  During  the  ten  years 
preceding  1836  tho  number  of  pupils  varied  from  ICO  to 
250.  There  aru  six  elossc.s,  namely,  two  for  the  classics, 
one  for  the  luathcmatics  one  fur  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  two  for  English.  Tho  fees  f«r  tho  first  two  are  I5r. 
per  quarter,  and  for  tho  other  four  "s,  dd.  per  quaiter.  Fur 
inoro  particular  information  os  to  the  High  School,  the 
state  of  the  harbour,  and  the  connection  between  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  ami  bureh  of  s^^o  the  Commissioner!!,* 

Hc*]>urtson  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (1835)  and  on  the  burgh 
of  ia'iih  (1836).  from  which  tliis  nrlicle  is  princinally  taken. 

J.EITMKRiTZ.onuuf  the  sixteen  circles  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  tho  circle  of 
Bniitzlau,  on  (he  south  by  that  of  Rakonitz.  on  the  we»t  by 
Meissen,  and  on  the  north  by  I«iu>itz.  Tho  area  is  1434 
square  miles,  and  the  population  345,000,  who  aro  mu$:ly' 
Germans.  It  contains  30  laige  towns  and  967  villages. 
The  greater  part  of  this  circle  is  high  mountain  land.  Oti 
the  north-west  is  the  Erzgebirge,  on  the  north  and  north- 
east (he  ridge  of  the  Sudetes,  nnd  in  the  middle,  bcdwccn 
the  Eger  and  Bela,  a part  of  the  Bohemian  centra)  chain. 
Some  parts  ore  muinilainoiis  and  sterile,  while  others  aru 
romantically  beautiful,  with  extensive  valleys,  which  are 
among  the  mo>t  forlilo  parts  ofBvdiemia,  whence  thiscirelo 
is  called  the  Bohemian  rurudise,  and  the  granary  of  Saxony. 
It  produces  in  ahunduneu  I'om,  llax,  hops,  IVnils,  lime,  tin. 
precious  stones,  c-'^ieciaJly  garnets,  conU,  in  the  higher  parts 
limber,  and  eoniatns  many  stonc-qnnrrics.  It  posscs-.sos  a 
good  breed  of  cattle ; and  tliere  aru  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  nnd  linen.  The  Elbe,  llowing  nwlUwards,  traverses 
the  whole  length  of  the  circle.  Yhe  other  chief  rivers  are 
the  Eger,  the  Bela,  nnd  the  Potzen.  Tho  town  of  Tijplitz, 
with  its  celebrated  mineral  springs,  is  in  this  circle. 
[Tbpi.iTZ.] 

J.EITMERITZ,  the  capital  of  the  above  circle,  is  situaicrl 
in  39'3o'  N.  lot.  and  14“  5'  E.  long.,  on  the  Elbe,  wliich  is 
there  navigable,  and  over  which  there  is  a bridge  843  feel 
in  length.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  arid  a moat.  It  has 
a vci  V fine  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  and  eleven 
churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  All  Saints,  on  episcopal 
palace,  a hand-iome  townhall,  a g\'mnnsium,  a thcologiral 
seminary,  &c.  The  inhabitants,  4890  in  miniber,  liave  a 
few  inc^msidcrablc  manufactures,  and  rhielly  subsist  by  a 
profitable  fishery  of  sturgeon,  shad,  and  Mlmon.  and  the 
cultivation  of  their  corn-fields  orchards,  and  vineyards, 

(Ha>^sel.  Geograyhf;  Blumcnbach,  Ofsterreichische 
Mnnar>'hin;  CV^/<Trer>At>fA(?  Notional  Kneyd4>pi'di«.) 

LEITRIM,  a tnaritime  county  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  bay  « f 
Donegal  nnd  by  IXmcgal  county,  on  tho  north-east  by  ilw 
county  of  Fermanagh,  on  Iho  east  by  the  county  of  Cavan, 
on  thu  south‘oa<t  and  south  by  the  county  of  Longford,  and 
on  the  south-west  am!  we^thy  thu  counties  of  Roscommon 
and  Sligo,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Shannon.  According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  publisbed 
under  the  Buperin(cmlcn'*e  of  the  Society  for  the  Dillusioii 
of  Useful  Knowledge  it  lies  between  53“  47'  and  54“  27' 
N.  lat.,  ami  between  7®  35'  and  8"  25'  W.  long  ; and  ac- 
ceding to  (be  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  extends  from 
north-north-west  to  »*tu(h-Rou1h-eu»l  511  siatutu  imles 
varying  in  breadth  from  5^  to  21.  In  the  latter  map  the 
area  is  given  as  follows: — 

Stnt.  Anvi.  H,  I*. 

I-nnd  . . 368.614  3 25 

Water  . . . ‘23,747  3 37 


Total 


392,362  3 32 
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or  C13  »quaro  statute  miles.  In  1331  Ibc  population  was 
Ml, 321. 

The  outline  of  Leitrim  is  very  irregular,  being  contracted 
in  the  centre  to  little  more  than  the  breadih  of  Lo«-h  Allen, 
north  and  suulli  of  which  lake  the  county  cx{>ands  into  its 
two  principal  divisions.  The  district  lying  south  and  vast 
of  Loch  Allen  is  an  irregular  parallelogram  of  about  18 
miles  by  *20,  the  western  and  south-western  sides  of  which 
are  formed  by  Loch  Allen  and  the  line  of  the  Shannon, 
and  the  norlh-castcni  and  soulh  castern  sides  by  the  boun- 
daries uf  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  I»ngford  re-tpectively. 
The  southern  {xirtion  of  this  district,  abutting  on  the 
comities  of  Longfonl  and  Ro.^common,  is  to  a considerable 
cwlcnt  encmnbereil  with  narrow  and  steep  ridges  of  low 
elevation,  running  in  a direction  about  l(i“  west  of  north 
and  cast  of  south,  which  is  conaoquenlly  the  general  tlircc- 
tion  of  all  the  streams  and  roads  by  which  the  intermediate 
valleys  arc  traversed.  The  numerous  small  lakes  also 
abounding  in  this  part  of  Leitrim  are  of  conformable  out- 
line. Of  these  the  principal  is  Kinn  loch,  about  two  miles 
in  length  by  half  a mile  in  breadth,  formed  by  an  expansion 
of  the  Rinn  river,  which  runs  southward  out  of  Jxjitrim 
through  the  north-western  extremity  of  Longford  to  the 
Sliannon.  The  Eslin,  which  brings  down  iho  waters  of 
several  small  lakes  silnatoil  l>ctwccD  the  Ilinn  and  the 
Shannoia,  joins  the  latter  river  at  tho  southern  extremity 
of  Loch  KttfUn.  The  rough  country  above  mviitioiK*d  lies 
cualwarcl  from  tlic  K'>lin  towards  tho  Longford  boundary, 
alone  wl  tich  it  extends  for  a distance  of  ton  miles,  roiering 
in  all  atractof  al>out30  sr)uare  iiiitcs.  Northward  from  this 
tract  extends  an  ojien  undulating  plain,  interspeiwl  with 
numerous  lakes  and  streams  us  far  as  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Loi'U  Allen.  This  district  forms  part  of  the  great 
limestone  plain  of  Indund,  and  contains  some  patches  of 
excellent  arable  land,  but  is  in  general  more  adapted  for 
grariiig.  The  surface  is  more  irregular  than  is  generally 
tho  ca^c  in  Ollier  divisions  of  the  limcslono  country,  in  con- 
scrjuence  of  the  great  number  of  clay  and  gravel  ridges 
seatlored  over  it.  l*hc  general  direction  of  these  ridges 
coiifurins  to  that  of  llie  heights  further  south,  but  they  aro 
not  dis|H)sed  with  so  nmeh  regularity.  The  principal  heights 
in  this  part  of  Ihc  county  arc  Shcemoro  and  Shcvbeg,  two 
bills  of  moderate  elevation  rising  from  the  eastern  bank  of' 
the  Shannon.  The  main  drainage  of  tho  liraesluiio  district 
is  .sonlhward  and  weaiwartl  to  the  Shannon,  but  several  con- 
sulerablo  fitrvaras  in  the  north-eastern  division  uf  it  run 
eastward  to  tho  lakes  on  the  border  of  Ciivan.  Of  the  latter 
the  ])rincii>ol  is  the  river  Dale,  which  runs  into  Garadu-e 
lake,  and  ihcnco  to  Loch  Erne.  A cluster  of  lakes,  of' 
which  the  largest  are  called  Lough  Srur  and  St.  John's  ! 
Lnigh,  occupies  a tract  of  about  six  miles  in  length  on  the  : 
north  of  this  level  district,  and  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
other  lakes,  varying  in  size  from  a quarter  of  a iiiilo  to  a i 
milu  in  length,  scattered  throughout  the. ‘>amu  ]>ortion  of  the 
county.  The  principal  towns  and  villages  are  situated  on 
the  borders  of  tho  plain,  tho  interior  being  comparatively 
thinly  inhabited.  They  arc,  on  tho  western  side.  Drum- 
shanbo,  at  tho  southern  extremity  of  I..och  Allen ; I..citrim, 
a village,  four  miles  farther  down  tho  Shannon;  Carrick- 
iiii-Shaimon,  the  county  town,  three  miles  south  of  Leitrim, 
ntuated  at  the  point  where  iho  Shannon  changes  its  south- 
ern for  a south-eastern  course;  Jamestown,  three  miles 
south-east  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  Drmusna,  two 
imles  farther  down  the  river.  Along  the  southern  margin 
of  the  plain  tho  towns  aro  ^Inhill,  north  uf  Loch  Kinn, 
Cloonc,  and  Carrigallon,  near  the  Cavan  boundary.  On  the 
cast  is  tho  village  uf  Now:on  Goric,  and  in  the  iiortli  the 
small  town  of  Ballinamuru,  and  the  v illages  of  Castlefore 
andCa.shcarrigan,tho  two  latter  situated  between  l.<ocU  Seur 
and  St  John's  lough. 

That  part  of  the  basin  of  Loch  Allen  which  is  included 
within  this  county  firrawl  by  the  group  of  Slicve-an-icriu 
on  the  cast,  by  tlio  J.,iirkagh  range  lying  south  of  Manor 
Hamilton  on  the  north,  and  by  a part  of  the  Municrkcnny 
mid  Bniulicvo  ranges  on  the  west.  The  group  of  Slievo-an- 
k?rin  extends  from  above  Drumshanbo  into  the  wi-st  part  of 
Cavan,  a distance  of  .about  twelve  miles.  Its  highest 
i»  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  it  hasnn  altitude  of  19‘.^2 
feet.  The  summits  of  Bcncioy  and  Lugnacuillagh,  which  arc 
the  most  prominent  points  within  this  county  in  the  group 
farther  north,  rise  to  1707  and  I49-1  fiet  respectively.  Be- 
tween the  two  latter  mountains  the  Yellow  river  descends  by 
abroad  and  precipitous  channel  to  Loch  Garadice,  and  the 
SbauuoD,  which  hat  ila  source  in  Cavao,  enters  the  north- 


1 ern  extremity  of  Iy«*h  .Allen  through  tho  valley  Intervening 
between  Lugnacuilliq^h  and  the  cnstcrii  declivities  of  the 
L.ickagh  groups  upon  tho  north.  The  highest  summit  of 
the  Ijickagh  range  is  14-18  feet,  and  bolwecn  it  nnd  tho 
Muiitcrkcnny  group,  which  rise  along  the  wciiern  shore  of 
L)ch  Allen,  a wide  valley  inlcriencs  watered  by  the  Diffa- 
gher.  The  DilTaghcr  has  its  chief  source  in  Belhavcl  lake, 
a .sheet  of  water  about  two  miles  in  length,  which  occupies 
the  summit  level  between  Loch  Allen  and  the  valley  of  tho 
Bonnet;  tho  waters  to  tho  north  of  this  point  finding  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic  either  hy  Sligo  or  the  bay  of  Donegal, 
and  those  to  tlie  south  descending  (o  1-och  Allen  and  tho 
Sluinnon.  Tlie  heights  of  Munterkeimy.  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  1377  feet,  Iwund  I.0Doh  Allen  on  the  wi-st, 
forming  the  norlhcm  side  of  the  vidloy  of  the  Arigiia, 
which  river  for  some  disianeo  constitutes  the  boundary 
between  ladlrim  and  Roscommon  [Roscommon],  and  run's 
into  the  south-woiern  extremity  of  Ln-h  Allen  thmugh  n 
portion  of  the  latter  county.  Divides  the  rivers  eiiumeiate«l. 
Loch  Allen  receives  llie  waters  of  numerous  minor  streams 
and  winter  torrents,  particularly  from  tho  western  side  of 
Shove  an-ieriii,  which  is  deeply  furrowefl  with  their  chan- 
nels. Tlie  lake  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to 
three  in  breadth,  and  lies  nearly  north  and  south.  Thu 
Shannon  issues  in  a noble  stream  from  its  southern  cxfrt-ni- 
ity,  nt  whicli  point  the  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  as  well 
0^  at  (he  oppoite  end  of  the  lake,  where  several  islands  nnd 
peninsulas  diversify  the  outline.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
lake  however  is  g1o<>mY,  nnd  from  its  situation  it  is^exposed 
to  violent  squolK  whi<*h  i-endcr  navigation  dangerous.  Its 
summer  level  is  1 jO  and  its  winter  level  1G3  feet  above  ilio 
level  of  the  at  low  water.  The  Shannon,  in  its  passage 
from  Loch  Allen  to  the  extremity  of  the  county,  has  a fall 
of  thirty  fevt.  which  is  prmcipallv  distributed  over  tlio  first 
seven  miles  ofits  rourse,  where  the  difficulty  of  navigation 
has  been  obviated  by  the  construction  of  a canal,  extending 
from  Di'uinsbnubo  to  Batticbridge.  Another  canal,  about 
a mile  long,  avoids  the  rapids  between  Jamestown  and 
Drumsna.  ["-iiannon.] 

Beyond  the  range  of  Lackagh  and  the  table-land  occupied 
by  the  lake  of  Belliavcl  rise  four  detached  moun- 
tain groups,  including,  with  the  heights  of  Lackagh, 
five  distinct  vallcy.s,  which  unite  in  a pleasantly  situated 
plain  occupying  nearly  the  centre  of  the  northern  division 
of  tho  county.  Tho  town  of  Manor  Hamilton  and  the 
village  of  Lurganboy  are  sitnateil  close  to  one  another  in 
the  common  terminus  of  these  valleys,  and  through  these 
towns  tho  entire  inland  communication  between  Leitrim 
and  Sligo  and  the  iiorlhcrn  counties  is  carried  on.  Of  thc«o 
valleys  the  licst  defined  are  those  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bonnet.  The  Bonnet,  taking  its  rise  from  Glenadc  l.A>ch. 
near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county,  runs  south- 
east between  (he  heights  of  Dnrtry  on  the  north,  and  a pro- 
longation of  the  range  of  Bciihulben  in  Sligo  on  the  south, 
to  within  a mile  of  Manor  Iluinillon,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Ovvenmoro  descending  from  a valley  between  the  eastern 
Hank  of  the  Dtirtry  aiountains  and  the  western  declivity  of 
Duouy.  After  its  junction  with  the  Owenmore,  the  Bonnet 
changes  its  direction  to  south-west,  nnd  runs  with  a witid- 
iug  course  by  Dromohair  into  the  eastern  end  of  I^h  Gill, 
the  waters  o?  vrhich  arc  alternately  discharged  into  the  Boy 
of  Sligo.  Tlie  valley  between  Droniahoir  and  Manor  Ha- 
milton is  formed  by  the  brow  of  Lackagh  on  the  eastern  side, 
nnd  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  of  Benbo  and  its  suboi- 
diiinto  range.  Benbo,  though  not  exceeding  MUU  feel  in 
height,  from  its  shape  and  has  n striking  appear- 

ance. The  slopes  on  each  sieio  of  the  valley  ore  well  wooded, 
and  the  witole  scene  is  one  of  ('onsidemble  beauty.  North 
of  the  group  of  Benbo  lies  Iho  valley  of  Glencar  watered  by 
(he  Dillereii,  which  however  runs  wcslwanl  by  Glencar  lake 
and  a wooderl  defile  through  the  northern  part  of  Sligo  to 
the  sea.  Glanfarn  is  another  valley  terminating  in  the  open 
country  round  Manor  llamilioit.  It  lies  nearly  due  ea.-^t 
and  west  in  an  opposite  direction  from  Glencar,  and  is 
watered  by  a considerable  river  running  eastward  into  Loch 
Macncan.  The  valley  Ubouinled  by  the  northern  brow  of 
Lnckagh  on  the  souili,  and  by  the  heights  of  Duocy  on  tho 
north,  tho  mountains  rising  on  each  side  to  a height  of 
MOO  to  1500  feet.  Steep  sides  and  Hal  extended  summits 
are  the  charnciuiistics  of  all  the  mountains  in  this  district 
of  lAJtlrim,  and,  although  of  no  icmarkablo  altitude,  they 
severally  cover  very  large  areas,  so  that  there  is  probably 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  northern  district  unencum- 
bered. Lochs  Macueau  aud  Meiviu  lUotch  uloDg  the  noilh- 
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eutcm  ooun<Ury  of  tlio  county,  ^orating  it  from  Furma- 
iiagb.  in  wliich  lliey  ^rlly  Uo,  Tiiey  ore  rc.«pecUvcly  3^ 
and  7^  Matulu  in  length,  aud  arv  pleasingly  diversi- 

iie<l  witii  wuodvd  UlaniU.  The  Kilcoo  river  connects  them, 
and  lUeir  water*  arc  di»chargtHl  mlu  the  Bay  of  Donegal  by 
tho  Drowos,  from  which  latter  the  bathing  village  of  Hun* 
druwas,  at  iU  embouchure,  takes  iU  name.  At  th«  western 
extremity  of  Loch  Melvin  is  the  village  of  Kiuloch,  in  an 
open  tract  expanding  towards  tho  sea,  and  contracted  on 
tho  inlatid  side,  between  the  heights  of  Dartry  and  the  pro* 
lutigalion  of  the  HcnbulUm  group,  forming  a continuation 
of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Boimel.  The  river  Dutf.  which 
aeparates  Leitrim  frumt>ligo,  runs  into  the  Iky  of  Donegal, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tlio  coast  line. 

Tho  shore  is  for  the  roost  part  a rocky  blulT,  with  a rough 
stony  beach  along  the  ftxil  of  it.  and  is  ux(>OMid  to  the  whole 
swell  of  the  Atlantic.  A few  yawls  are  kept  at  Bundrowes ; 
but  there  is  no  shelter  on  any  part  of  the  coast  for  larger 
craft.  Kumlrowca  has  the  requisites  for  constructing  a har- 
bour, but  tho  cost  would  bo  greater  than  any  contemplated 
advanfago  would  repay.  There  arc  salmon  fisheries  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Drowos  and  Duff  rivers. 

A new  road  has  been  lately  completed  from  the  sea  at 
Humlruwes,  tiirougU  Glensde  to  Manor  Hamilton,  and 
thence  by  the  west  side  of  Loch  Allen  to  Carrick-on-Shan* 
non  and  Drumsns.  The  other  princiiud  roads  in  the 
Jiorthcrn  districlof  the  county  pursue  the  line*  of  the  several 
villages  railmting  from  Manor  Hamilton.  Thu  chief  roads 
in  the  ^uthern  district  run  east  and  west,  cooneiuing  the 
towns  and  villages  which  occupy  the  northern  and  southern 
luiirgins  of  the  open  limestone  country.  A line  of  railroad 
luu  boon  projected  from  Dublin  to  Sligo,  which  would  pass 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  Leitrim,  but  it  has  not 
been  ren>mrocnded  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  Ire- 
land. Tho  Shannon  U crosscil  by  seven  bridge*  within  tlic 
limits  of  the  counlv. 

Ciimaie.—TUo  climate  is  raw  and  damp,  particularly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  tho  county. owing  to  liio  greutuxtent 
of  moorv  ground  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlanlie.  lathe] 
sheltered  vallc)s  however,  particularly  in  tlio  vicinities  of 
Drumuhair  and  Manor  Hamilton,  where  there  is  a kindly 
soil,  vegetation  is  as  luxuriant  as  in  most  parts  of  other 
counties  in  tbosamo  latitudo.  Tho  surfacu  of  Leitrim  was  till 
a comparatively  lato  period  weU  stoi-kcd  with  umber.  It 
is  now  barer  of  wood  than  most  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties ; the  only  tiwccs  of  the  former  forests  consisting  of  some 
copses  in  Gloncor,  and  a small  quantity  of  old  limber  pre* 
served  in  private  deiuosnes. 

GVo/o^.-- -Tho  varietie*  of  surface  in  Leitrim  indicate  the 
internal  structure  with  peculiar  p'.'ecision.  The  llnl-topped  ' 
mountain  tproups  showing  steep  c'-carpments  and  natural  I 
terraces  belong  to  tho  roJUtune-grit  or  Jvoch  Allen  coal 
formation.  Tho  undulating  open  country  has  the  (locU- 
limottone  for  its  sub.stratunci,  and  the  nugh  coarse  land,  w hen 
not  belonging  to  the  l..och  Alien  bawn,  generally  consists 
of  samlstono,  confflomcvate,  and  uuckc.  The  rocks  of  the 
Loch  Allen  coal-district  are  ranro  aualugoua  to  the  millstone- 
grit  of  tho  north  of  England  than  to  coal  tracts  in  general. 
The  series  reposes  on  the  splintery  hrocsiono  wliirii  forms 
tho  iipner  member  of  the  carbuniferous  or  d>Kil7.-limostone 
field.  First  in  ascending  onler  occur  thick  iK-tkof  yclIowUh- 
whito  qnartxy  sandslono  with  interposed  beds  of  black 
shale.  The  ^ges  of  these  .s(r.vta  present  the  appearance  of 
terraces.  Then  succeeds  a mni^ive  binl  of  shale  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  senes  attains  a thickneas  of  7VU  feet.  The 
lower  IhkIs  of  this  mcnibor  consist  of  thin  altcrnalions  of 
black  shale  with  impure  dark  bluish  grey  argillaceous  hrae* 
stone,  containing  many  of  the  fossils  of  tho  carboniferous 
hmostono  Pirmation.  The  calcnroous  b««ls  gradually  grow 
thinner  nsthcyoHccnd.and  at  length  ilisnppuer,  their  places 
licing  supplica  by  layers,  and  frequently  by  large  llaitcnod 
spiteroids,  of  argillaceous  ironstone.  Tho  shale  associated 
with  the  ironstone  contains  frequent  casts  of  iiiarme  orga- 
nic reniaiiH.  Tho  be<ls  of  irausumu  also  grow  thinner  as 
they  asoujcl,  and  at  length  disapiioar,  leaving  the  upper  por- 
tion of  theshale  of  a iimfurm  structure.  The  next  member 
of  the  series  after  the  timssiva  shale  isasirulumof  yellow 
8an<lsl">m*,  in  some  parts  of  the  district  260  feet  thick,  asso- 
ciated with  bi'ds  of  t!ue  milUtune-grit.  Alieriiatmiis  of 
shale  and  sandstone  containing  bodsof  coal  succeed  wherc- 
ever  the  mountains  aro  of  Huflh’ient  nltiiudo  ; for  it  would 
appear  that  such  a firiiiaiinn  hod  originally  uxtendu<l  over 
the  entire  disliict,  and  tliat  the  absence  of  ihoae  nuimberi 
from  the  lower  mountains  has  been  owing  to  their  rumoval  by 


some  abrading  and  denuding  force.  At  present  they  remain 
only  on  the  summits  of  Slicv*an*ieran,LugiiacuI1cagh.  L.ack- 
Qgh,  and  uu  tho  highest  purl  of  the  Munlevkuiiny  range; 
and  tho  oct'urrencu  of  eual  in  lumps  throughout  the  saud- 
stunu,  gravel, and  blue-cky  hills  of  (hu  suutliaud  south-eastern 
parts  of  tho  county  confirms  the  siqq  o.>iliou  ihut  a |>orti<<ii 
of  the  coal  formation  has  been  removed,  and  points  at  the 
norih'W’csl  us  the  direction  from  which  the  denuding  agent 
imibt  have  procet'ded.  Hie  chief  workable  beiU  of  the  dis- 
trict are  situated  on  the  summit  of  iheBruulieve  Mountains, 
on  the  southern  side  of  ilic  Vidlcyof  the  Arigna,  a here  the 
cual-measuics  are  wuiked  fur  the  pur^Mtae  of  smelling  the 
ironstone  witli  which  they  are  assuciulud. 

Where  the  milUlonu-gril  formation  lerminatcs,tlic  fioetz- 
limosiotio  ruapTCars,  and  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
iUstrict  watered  by  the  Ekimet  and  its  tributaries.  The  grit 
and  sandstone  occur  however  in  the  detached  fnrmatiun  of 
Dartry,  and  a stripe  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
similar  to  that  of  tho  extreme  south,  intervenes  between 
the  external  limit  of  the  limestone  and  the  sea.  The  only 
primary  rock  within  tho  countv  occurs  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bonnet,  where  tho 
granitic  and  trap  formation  of  the  Ox  mountains  of  Sligo  is 
prolonged  by  the  southern  and  eastern  sliure  of  Loch  Gill, 
along  the  valley  of  tho  Bonnet,  to  within  a few  miles  of 
Manor  Hamilton.  Benbo,  which  rises  about  tbu  middle  of 
this  range,  is  a mass  of  gneiss  passing  into  mica  slate. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  a country  so  rich  in  minerals  there 
should  not  at  present  bo  any  mine  in  opeialian.  Tlio 
smelting  of  iron  was  carried  on  in  suveral  places  round 
Loch  .^Tlcn  while  the  wood  of  the  native  forests  la»ti^,  hut 
as  no  care  was  taken  by  coppicing  or  planting  to  preserve 
tho  supply,  there  is  no  longur  any  fuel  of  tliat  kind  to  be 
had.  l<ead*oro  has  liccn  raised  near  Lurgunboy,  and  cop- 
per-ore from  tho  north  side  of  Benbo.  Manganese  is  found 
in  considcrablu  quantities  in  tho  noighbourlioodof  the  Utter 
place.  Fullura'  earth,  potters*  clay,  steatites,  and  marls 
aro  also  obtained  in  the  district  between  Dromaliair  and 
Lurgaubuy.  Chalybeate  springs  arc  numerous  on  the 
borders  of  the  Loch  Allen  district. 

Soil,  Culiivaiion,  ^-"-The  soil  is  far  from  kindly  even 
in  the  open  limestone  country',  being  fur  tho  roo«t  part  stiff, 
cold,  and  very  rulenlivo  of  wet.  The  best  tracts  are  along 
tho  Shannon,  Rinn,  and  Hutuiut  rivers,  in  tho  vicinily  of 
Diuuisna,  Mohtll,  Dromiihair,  and  Manor  Hamilton.  Tl»e 
principal  crops  are  puiatoes,  oats,  and  llax.  IV  boat  is  not 
grown  to  any  wnsulcrublc  extent.  Iho  /oy.  or  narrow- 
blailod  spado,  is  still  used  in  the  more  remote  districts,  and 
tho  poiuloc  crop  is  not  unfrcqurtitly  dibbled  in  with  a 
pointed  slick  culled  a 'stevoen.’  Improved  implement*  of 
hudiandry  are  siarrely  in  use  amuiig  any  but  the  gentleman 
fanners.  Jaiitrim  is  imwu  a grazing  than  an  agrK-uliural 
county.  Large  quantities  of  young  st<>ck,  chietly  horned 
cattle,  are  raised  on  (ho  piislurable  plain*  of  the  southern 
di.strict.  The  ibllowing  table  exhibits  the  sales  of  agricul- 
tural produce  in  the  chief  uiarkct-lowiis  lu  tho  vears  1S26 
and  1S36. 
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There  are  no  great  demesnes  of  tho  resident  nobility  in 
Leitrim,  and  the  mansions  of  the  resident  gentry  are  not  ho 
numerous  as  in  any  of  the  adjoining  counties.-  Tlio  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Carrigalluu,  DruuiMia,  Dromaliair,  and  Manor 
Hamilton  are  ihu  licst  situated  with  respect  to  the  rosiilcnoc 
of  tho  higher  classes;  uud  there  are  several  hundsumo  de- 
niesiies  ou  tho  shoius  of  loclis  Melvin  and  Maciican.  The 
jiea-^antry.  who  gciiuriilly  sp>cak  tho  English  language,  uro 
decent  in  appearance,  and  have  the  character  of  industry 
and  pcacuablu  huuiU.  Thuir  mode  of  living  is  Uowcv«« 
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fery  poor,  and,  gGncmlly  !»pcaking.  they  ore  Inferior  in 
physical  advantogo  to  the  peasantry  of  the  midland  countie«. 

wages  of  agricultural  labourers  vary  from  Bd.  to 
per  day  for  140  working  days  in  tho  year.  Wages  are 
nighcr  in  tho  northern  district  than  in  that  south  of  Loch 
Allen.  Turf  fuel  is  e\-erywhere  abundant. 

Leitrim  is  divided  into  tho  baronies  of  Roasclogher  oti 
the  north,  containing  part  of  the  town  of  Manor  HamiHon 
(population,  in  18-11,  1348)  and  the  village  of  Lurganboy 
(pop.  114);  Dromahair,  occupying  the  remaiinler  of  Iho 
northern  division,  containing  the  villages  of  Dromahair 
(pop.  336)  and  Drumkeerin  (pop.  264);  Currigullen  on  the 
south-east,  containing  the  towns  of  CarrigHllen  (p>>p.  492), 
Ballinamore  (pop.  312),  and  Ihc  village  of  Newiowngore 
(pop.  207);  Leitrim  on  the  south-west,  containing  part  of 
the  town  of  Carrick-on-Shannon  (total  pop,  1870),  the  towns 
of  Drumslmnbo  (pop.  479}.  Dmmsna  (pop.  427),  Jamestown 
(pop.  31 M,  and  Iho  villages  of  Leitrim  (pop.  274)  and  Cash- 
carrigan  (pop.  94} ; andMuhillon  Ihc  south,  containing  the 
town  of  Mohill  (pop.  1606)  and  the  village  of  Dromud 

(p^.  162). 

<;arriek-on-Shannon,  formerly  Garrick  Drumrusk,  is  in- 
corporated by  charter  of  the  llth  James  I.,  but  since  the 
'ear  1 826  Ihc  corporation  have  not  exercised  any  functions, 
t is  well  situalcfl  for  trade,  having  a good  bridge  over  the 
Shannon,  and  water  communication  to  Limcri^,  Dublin, 
and  Ix>ch  Allen.  It  formerly  returned  two  moml»ers  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfranrhisc<l  at  the  tinie  of 
the  Union.  The  town  is  badly  naved  and  is  not  lighted. 
Jamestown,  also  incorjiorated  by  charter  of  the  1 9th  James  I., 
formerly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament : it 
is  now  disfranchised,  and  its  corporation  is  extinct.  Mohill, 
Manor  Hamilton,  and  Dmmsna  are  neatly  built  towns; 
the  other  places  are  inconsiderable. 

Leitrim  lies  partly  in  the  dioeese  of  Ardagh,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Kilmore.  Prior  to  the  Union  it  returned  six 


mcml>er8  (o  the  Irish  parliament.  Tho  representation  it 
now  limited  to  two  county  members.  In  Januarv,  1816, 
the  constituency  consisted  of  1491  voters.  The  ossiaes  for 
the  county  are  held  at  Corriok-on-8hannon,  whero  the 
county  gaol  and  court-house  arc  siiuatucl.  General  i|Uorter- 
sessions  arc  held  at  Garrkk-on-Shannon,  Ballinamore.  and 
Manor  Hamilton,  at  which  latter  places  arc  sessions,  court- 
houses. and  bridewells.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at 
Ballinasloe,  in  tho  county  of  Galway.  The  county  infirmary 
is  at  CbiTick  un-Shamion,  and  there  are  dis^'ene'ancs  in  oil 
the  towns  and  villages.  Tlie  constabulary  force  in  1630 
consisted  of  i chief  constables,  21  constables,  S6  sub-con- 
stables, and  5 horac,  the  total  cost  of  matntiuning  which 
force  amounted  to  4633f.  12*.  8rf.,  defrayed  in  nearly 
proportions  by  government  and  the  county.  In  1x36  the 
total  number  of  criminal  offenders  cummiiled  to  the  counly 
gaol  was  327,  of  whom  282  were  males  and  45  females.  Of 
these  69  males  oould  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their 
committal.  25  males  and  2 females  could  rcrnl  only,  144 
males  and  10  females  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of 
24  males  and  13  femah^s  the  instruction  could  not  be  as- 
certained. The  only  barrack  fur  troops  in  I.,eilrim  is  at 
C^irrick-on-Shannoii. 

Tho  spinning  and  weaving  of  linens  is  tho  only  branch 
of  niatiufacture  carrie^l  on  with  activity.  There  are  4 
bleach-greens  in  the  county,  which  annually  finish  about 
32.000  pii*ces  of  cloth,  chiefly  for  the  English  market. 
The  number  of  weavers  in  1831  was  437,  of  llax-dressers 
3.1,  of  reefl-mnkcrs  2,  of  millers  64.  of  tanners  10,  and  of 
iubncsoiiists  1.  A coarse  pottery  ware  is  made  near  Dro- 
maliair,  and  there  is  tliroughout  the  county  a con>klerablo 
manufacture,  for  home  consumption,  of  fViczes  flannels,  and 
wooUeii  siuft's.  Tlie  trade  of  tho  county,  exclusive  of  the 
linen  buhiiiess.  consists  almost  wholly  in  tho  sale  of  grain, 
butter,  and  livo-slock. 
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Before  tho  coming  of  tho  English. Leitrim  fbrmc»l  portion 
of  Iho  tcTffturvof  Brcifhc,  of  which  O’Rmirk  was  nelly  king, 
and  was  calSea  Bfo.lre.or  Bronny  O’Rjnirk.  to  uUiingunh 
it  from  Brcnny  O'Roily,  the  present  county  of  Cavan. 
It  was  by  earn  ing  off  llevorgil.  the  wifeofTieman  O'Ruurk, 
king  of  Breirtte,  that  Demiod  M.icMurrogh  provoked  Iho 
hfistilily  which  forced  him  to  seek  the  aid  of  Henry  II. 
Tlie  whole  of  Brennv  O’Rourk  is  said  to  have  been  liestowcd 
by  King  John  on  I)e  J^accy;  the  O’Rourka  nevertheless 
continue<l  to  maintain  their  independence  until  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  Leitrim,  was  first  reduced  to  shire 
ground  as  a sqiaratc  county  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex  in 
1561,  or,  according  to  others,  liy  Sir  Hcniy  Sidney  in  1565. 
During  the  earlier  period  of  Anglo-Irish  history  it  is  said  to 
have  furmcsl  portion  of  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Brian 
O’Rourk,  the  principal  man  among  the  native  Irish  of  the 
(xmnty,  rescntdl  Uie  introduction  of  the  Engli.sh  laws:  and 
after  many  hickeringswilh  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  president 
of  Connaught,  brokeoulinto  open  rcMlion  in  15X8.  He  was 
assisted  by  MaeSwiny,  and  ha»l  a body  of  Munster  troops 
in  his  pay,  i^th  whom  ho  held  the  castle  of  Dromahair 
until  comi>elIcd  to  retreat  towards  Duncgal  by  Sir  Rndiard 
Bingham  and  the  carl  of  Clanrickard.  Disoutes  having 
occurred  between  him  and  the  leader  of  tho  Munster  auxi- 
liaries, he  was  soon  after  driven  to  take  shelter  with  Mae- 
Swiny in  Donegal.  From  thence  he  tied  to  Scotland,  where 
be  was  delivered  to  tho  English  authorities  by  James  VI., 
and  wa.s  finally  carried  to  London,  and  there  tried  for  treason 
and  exeeutetl.  1 1 w related  of  hhn  by  Lord  Bacon  that  he 
petitione<l  to  l«  hanged  witli  a withy,  after  his  own  county 
fksbion.  On  the  breaking  out  of  O’Donneirs  rebellion,  in 
ia96,TiegO’Rourh,  the  son  of  Brian,  jniued  the  iiisurgenta, 
bat  sobmiued  14th  February,  1597.  In  June  of  the  same 


roar  however  he  revuroed  arms,  and  with  Maguire  defeated 
Sir  Conyer.4  Clifford  in  a jiass  of  the  Curlew  mountains, 
with  considerable  loss  to  tho  English.  He  finally  sub- 
mitted ill  1601,  and  took  out  a patent  of  the  residue  of  hm 
calate,  which  had  In-on  allotted  to  him  on  an  English 
tenure.  By  an  mr|ulsii:on,  taken  in  16)5.  the  king’s  title 
to  the  greater  part  of  Ijeitrim  was  oflirmed,  and  numerous 
patents  were  granted  to  undertakers  by  a comraU-sion  ap- 
pointed for  tlie  purt>osc  of  disposing  of  the  c«lRti?8  of  the 
crown  in  Leitrim,  Lonj^ord,  ond  King's  County.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  native  Irish, 
headed  by  SirOwenO'Rourk,  seized  all  the  places  of  strength 
in  the  county, with  the  exceplkm  ofthc  castles  of  (j,irrickdrum- 
ruskand  Manor  Ilamiltun.lhelattcr  of  which  had  been  built 
a short  time  before  by  Sir  Frederic  Hamilton,  one  of  tho 
grantees  under  the  commission.  Jamestown,  a castle  of  Sir 
(jliarh*8  Coote's,  also  held  out  until  1 645,  when  it  was  taken  I»y 
Lord  Toafle.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  as- 
sembled here  in  1650;  and  having  nominated  agent*  to 
treat  with  foreign  powers  on  their  hehalf,  concludiKl  their 
synod,  Angust  12th,  by  fulrainaliiig  n decree  of  excommu- 
nication against  the  marquis  of  Ormoml  and  all  Ins  ad- 
herents. The  cuiifiscations  which  fullowed  on  the  termina- 
tion of  thotN}  wars  included  alm»*t  all  the  Inmls  that  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  to  the  native  proprietors  under 
former  attainders,  and  may  l>c  said  to  have  extinguished 
tho  family  of  O'Rourk.  The  forfuiiures  consequent  on  the 
war  of  the  revolution  of  1C88  donot  appear  to  havecxtcnikd 
to  Leitrim,  which,  from  its  retnoto  siliiation.  was  little 
nffuclctl  by  the  military  operations  of  that  mra.  In  1798 
the  county  was  traversed  from  north  to  MUth  by  the  Frei.eb 
under  liumborl,  who,  afler  taking  U^sllcbar  CMa^o} 
man; bed  northward  through  the  county  of  Sligo  to  DioBM 
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hair,  nnd  Ihcnre  across  the  swulbern  district  of  Lcilrim  to 
BaUuiamuck.  on  ihc  borders  of  Longford,  whw,  afujr  u 
abori  rc>t>tiincc,  he  »urreudero<l  to  Eait  Cornuallis. 

The  rcmaiiH  of  antiquity  in  l>.iiriui  are  nut  Tory  into* 
restmg.  There  are  some  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Fenagli, 
founded  by  St.  Caillin  in  the  fifth  century,  and  celebmiiHl 
during  the  early  perirxl  uf  Iri&h  church  history  ns  a aclioul 
of  divinity.  The  abbey  of  Creovlca,  near  Droinabair, 
founded  by  the  wife  of  Owen  O’Kourk  in  16U8,  was  an  ex- 
tensive pile,  of  which  the  principai  walls  arc  still  standing: 
it  contains  iHmio  curious  tombs  and  ntunumcnls.  Tlie 
remains  of  tlie  other  religious  houses  are  insiirniftcant. 
O'Kourk's  Hull  at  Di-uiuultsiv,  Cuusilu  Longftcld.  Cluitcar- 
nck  Castle,  Castle  Car,  ond  several  others  now  in  ruins, 
belonged  to  the  O'liourks.  Jamestown  and  Castlefoic 
castles  were  built  by  Sir  Charles  Co<jte  in  the  early  jxirl  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Drumahair  Castle,  of  whirh 
tho  gables  are  still  standing,  was  erected  in  1626  by  Sir 
William  Villiers,  TIkj  strongebl  and  handsomest  fortalice 
howe^'c^  in  the  county  is  the  eustle  of  Manor  Huinilton, 
built  about  the  same  period  by  Sir  Frederic  llaunllon.  It 
is  quoined  and  corniced  with  cut  stone,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a regular  rampart  with  four  bastions. 

The  county  exiwnses  are  levied  by  grand  jury'  asscasment-s. 
The  amount  assessed  in  IbJd  was  to,G3^/.  I'Ja.  lud.,  of 
which  2107/.  Or.  lOi/.  was  for  roads  and  bridges  charged  to 
tlic  county  at  large ; '2794/.  7r.  4.)<1  was  for  those  of  tlie  ba- 1 
ronios;  2291/.  &r.  IW.  for  public  buildings,  salaries,  &c.; ! 
23-lb/.  3r.  7^.  for  police ; and  3107/.  12«.  1<L  for  repayinont 
of  loans  from  government. 

(Stalisticul  Surt'fi/ o/  Dublin,  1802;  Griinth’s 

Account  of  the  Connaui^ht  Coal  Tract;  lief/ort  uj  Ihiilicay 
Cienmusioners  fur  Ireland:  History  if  Ireland} 

Partiament'sry  Rfports  and  Papers.) 

LEL.'VND,  or  LAYLONDE,  JOHN,  an  eminent  En- 
glish anli(|uary,  was  born  in  JU^ndoii  in  the  beginning  of 
the  s.xtcvnth  century,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school 
under  the  celebrated  William  Lilv.  He  first  entered  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  w lierc  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Fellow,  but  afterwards  removed  toOxford.and  passed  several 
years  in  All  Souls  College,  where  he  prosecuted  bis  studies 
not  only  in  Latin  and  Gicek,  but  in  Saxon  ami  ^VcUh. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris  and  learned  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  On  bU  return  borne  be  entered  into  orders, 
and  being  esteemed  an  accomplished  scholar,  King  Henry 
V1!I.  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains ; gave  him  the  rectory 
of  Popeling  in  the  inarches  ot  Calais  in  1 530 ; appointed 
him  his  libniry-keepcr ; and  by  a corami-sion  dated  in  153.1 
dignifieil  him  with  the  title  of  hU  Aimquury.  By  thiscom- 
Tnission  he  was  ordered  to  make  search  after  England's  an- 
tiquities. and  peruse  the  libraries  of  all  catbedral.s,  abbeys, 
colleges,  and  other  places  where  ‘records  and  the  secrets  of 
antiouity  were  depusiteil:'  a sti)>end  was  allutlcd  to  him: 
and  he  received  a dispousalion  for  nun-residunc/>  upon  bis 
living.  Hu  spent  six  or  seven  years  in  truvelUng  tliruugh 
England  and  VVales,  collecting  matunals  for  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  nation  ; uml  noticed  in  bis  journey  not ; 
only  the  more  important  manuscripts  which  bo  met  wiib.but 
all  the  localities  and  local  antiquities  of  the  country  of  what- 
ever ilcscriplion,  the  rivers,  forests,  chases,  woods  cities,  castles 
iuanor-bou.>hCS,  monasteries  colicge.s  nnd  everything  tlut 
seemed  mcmotablo.  In  1512  Henry  VHl.  prcsenteil  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Hascly  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing to  a eanonryof  King’s  C<dlege,  now  Christ  Church,  0.x- 
ford.  In  15-15,  upon  the  sum-nder  of  that  college  to  the 
king,  he  lost  liis  catiunry,  but  t-cems  lo  have  been  compen- 
aatod  fur  it  in  ihe  pix'bend  of  East  and  West  Knowlc  in  the 
CAlhedral  of  Sarura.  In  that  same  year,  having  digested 
into  four  books  that  part  of  his  collections  whirli  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  illustrious  writers  in  the  realm,  w iUi 
their  lives  and  momimenU  of  literature,  he  presented  it  to 
his  Majesty,  under  the  title  of  ‘ A Newc  Yearns  Gift,’  with  a 
scheme  of  what  he  intended  to  do  further  for  Ihe  general 
history  and  topography  of  England  and  Wales.  h''or  the 

f>ur]>usc  of  digoslinz  liis  colliH'tiuns  he  retired  to  a house  of 
lis  own  in  the  parisn  of  Sl  Mich«ul-le-Qucrne  in  London. 

In  1547  Leland's  royal  patron  died,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Court,  according  to  Hale,  became  slackened  toward  his 
labours.  Whether  this  was  really  the  cause  of  the  disorder 
bv  which  he  ber.atne  ulllicled  is  mutter  of  doubt,  but  within 
a year  or  two  he  became  insane:  and  hU  dislcmticr  being 
made  known  to  King  Edward  VI.,  his  Majesty  hy  letters 
patout,  dated  March  5th,  1550,  granted  tho  custody  of  him, 


by  tho  name  of  John  layland  the  Younger,  to  John  Layland 
the  Elder,  ‘ with  all  his  lands,  tenements,  rents,  h^c.,  in  as 
large  and  aniplu  manner  as  the  said  Julm  thu  Younger,  buiug 
in  Tiis  right  mind,  had  the  saute.’  In  this  stale  hucominui.d, 
without  recovery  fir  two  years  when  ho  duKl,  April  Ihlh, 
1.552.  He  was  inlerred  in  the  church  of  St.  Miclmd-le- 
Querne,  whicli  then  stood  at  the  wxsl-ciid  of  Chiapsidc,  be- 
tween the  conduit  and  Putemostor  row. 

Leland’.«  papers  upon  his  dcailr,  were  comniilted  by  King 
Edward  VI.  to  the  custody  of  Sir  John  Clieko ; but  subse- 
quenlly  became  dispersed.  Sir  John  Ciieke,  btiing  ubiigeil 
to  go  obroail.  left  four  volumes  of  ].,e!amrs  Ctdleclions  in 
the  hands  of  Humphry  Purefuy,  Es<|.,  ftum  whom  theyde- 
sconded  to  Burton,  ihe  historian  uf  Lclcesturshire,  w ho.  bav- 
ing  obtained  |His,^>siion  of  eight  other  volumes  of  Leland's 
manuscripts  containing  his  ‘Itinerary, 'depositiHl  thewholu, 
in  1(>32,  in  the  Bmllumn  Library  at  Oxford. 

Part  of  a volume  of  Leland's  Cdlectinns.  in  liis  own  hand- 
wriiing,  will  be  found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Julius  C-  VI., 
in  the  Britibli  Museum ; and  it  is  probable  that  oiherlibrarics 
contain  fragments  ofliis  productions.  He  and  Nicholas  Udali. 
between  them.  ]ircparcd  the  verses  in  Englmh  nnd  I<atin 
w hich  were  spoken  in  the  Piigeunl  es  Anne  Boleyn  w ent  lo 
her  coronaliun. 

The  pnhlicntions  by  which  Leland  is  must  known  are  his 
‘Commontarii  de  Scriptoribus  Biitanuicis,’ not  very  faith- 
fully cililed  by  Antbony  Hall,  2 vols.  bvo.,  O\on,  I7t>9:  his 
* Itinerary,’ publishe<l  by  Thomas  Heariie,  9 vols.  bvo.,0.xford, 
1719-12;  reprinted  as  the  third  edition  in  1779;  and  ‘Do 
Rebus  Britannicis  Collccl.inc3,'edil.Thoma.  Hcai'ne,  G tom. 
8vo,  O.von,  1715;  reprinted  at  I.A>ndon  in  1 779. 

{Lives  of  Leland,  Ilearne,  aiul  fl'ood,  2 vols.  Svo..  1 772  ; 
Cliuhners’s  /hoji'r.  Z/Zc/.,  vul.  xx. ; Bliss's  edit,  of  Wood  s 
Athenrf  Oxonienses.) 

LELAND.  JOHN,  D.D^  horn  1G91,  died  1766,  was 
of  a Presbyioriau  family  in  Lancashire,  but  Ins  father 
removed  while  he  was  very  young  to  Dublin.  He  was 
designed  for  the  ministry,  and  early  in  life  he  beramo 

Eistur  of  a congregation  of  Presbyterian  Di-«>4nlcr.s  in 
ublin,  and  in  that  situation  he  ^pent  the  remainder  i f his 
life.  lie  received  Iris  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  liuu 
thu  university  of  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  Leland's  name  would  not  however  have  found  its 
way  into  these  columns  had  ho  pursued  the  courbc  of  a 
Useful  and  pious  minister  only.  His  claim  to  notice  rests 
on  various  works  of  which  he  was  the  author,  in  the  great 
controversy  of  the  age  in  which  ho  lived,  on  the  truth  nnd 
divine  origin  of  Christianity.  His  first  work,  published  in 
173.3,  was  an  answer  to  Tindal’s  ' Cliristiairity  ns  old  as  the 
Creation.*  In  1737  lie  encountered  Dr.  Thomas  Morgairis 
work,  entitled  ‘The  Moral  Philosopher  and  in  1742  he 
puh}i^hed  an  answer  to  a tnict  entitled ‘Christianity  not 
foundeil  on  Argument.’  In  1753  he  publishod  ‘ Rellec- 
tions  ‘ on  such  parts  of  Lord  Bolingbroko's  * IxMters  on 
I tory'  as  relate  to  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures. 

All  these  works  are  esteemed  valuable  defences  uf 
ChrUtianity ; hut  his  principal  work  is  entitled  ' A View  of 
ihe  principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land in  the  last  and  present  Century;  witli  Ob^crvatilms 
upon  them.*  Tlris  work  first  appeared  in  iU  original  form 
in  1754. 

LEL.\ND,  THOMAS,  horn  1722,  died  1785.  a divine, 
scholar,  and  historical  writer,  was  a native  of  Dublin,  but 
not,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  at  all  connected  with  tlw 
Presbyterian  minister  jubt  mentioned.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  bci*auic  early  in  life  a Fel- 
low of  that  Society,  which  placed  limi  in  a slate  of  indepen- 
dence, and  enabled  him  to  devote  him&clf  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  truth,  for  which  lie  wu^  remarkable  through 
thu  whole  course  of  Iris  life. 

Hia  principal  works*  are. ‘A  Translation  of  Demosthenes,* 
1756-1779;  *A  History  of  the  Life  ami  Rt*ign  of  Philip, 
of  Macedon,’  1758;  ‘A  Dissertation  on  the  Principle  of 
Human  EkH|Uence,*  1764,  one  uf  tho  manv  works  that 
aroBo  out  of  the  publication,  by  BiBliop  ^Va^bn^t«>n.  of 
his  ‘Divine  Legation  of  Mo»cs;’  'A  History  of  Inland,’ 
1773. 

Dr.  Leland  was  an  admired  preacher,  and  after  his  death 
a collection  of  bis  sermons,  in  liircc  volumc.s,  was  nub- 
lishcd 

LK'LEGES.  The  history  of  ihi-s  ]vcoplu  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  in  conseiiueucc  of  tho  various  and  ulmo»  ‘ 
coulradiclory  traditions  wlikh  exist  cuuceruuig  them;  ftc- 
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cording  to  which,  they  are  on  the  ono  band  represented  as 
Acnung  the  eariicst  inhabitants  of  Greece,  while  on  the 
other  they  are  said  t»  be  the  same  people  as  the  Carians. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Carians,  who  originally  inha- 
liited  the  islands  of  the  iKgean  Sea,  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Leleges  before  they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor 
(i.  171);  and  according  to  Pausanias,  the  Leleges  formed 
only  a part  of  the  Carian  nation  (viL  3,  ^ 4).  The  Leleges 
appear,  from  numerous  traditions,  to  have  inhabited  the 
i'Unds  of  the  ASgean  Sea  and  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  from  a very  early  period.  In  Homer  they  are  repre- 
sented as  the  ttlliw  of  the  Trojans;  and  their  king  Altes  is 
said  to  be  the  father-in-law  of  Priam.  (//.,  xx.  96;  xxi.  86.) 
They  are  said  to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Hera  in 
S.iinos  (Atheit  xv..  p.  672.  Caxaubon) ; and  Strabo  informs 
us  that  they  once  inhabited,  together  with  the  Carians.  the 
whole  of  Ionia  (vii.,  p.  331). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  numerous  traditions  respecting 
them  in  the  north  of  Greece  we  find  no  connection  between 
tJiPin  ami  the  Carians.  According  to  Aristotle  (quoted  bv 
Sirabo.  ni.,  p.  3221,  they  inhabited  ports  of  Acarnania. 
^iitolia,  Opunlian  Loeris,  Loucas,  and  Roeotia.  In  the 
»’tith  of  Greece  we  again  meet  with  the  same  confusion  in 
the  traditions  of  Mcgara  respecting  thn  Leleges  and  Ca- 
nons. Car  is  said  to  have  been  ono  of  the  most  antient 
kings  of  Mcgara,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  royal 
]Mwer,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  generations,  bv  Lelex,  a 
foreigner  from  Egypt.  (Paus.,  i.  39,  $ 4,  i.)  i^ylus,  tho 
(;randson  of  this  Lelex,  is  said  to  have  led  a colony  of  Mu- 
^orian  leleges  into  Messenia,  where  he  founded  the  city  of 
i'>lut.  (Paus..  iv.  36.  $ 1.)  The  Lacedmmonian  traditions, 
n»  the  contrary,  represent  the  Leleges  as  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  Laronica.  (Paus.,  iii.  1(1.) 

ll  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  tho  numerous  traditions 
on  the  subject,  that  tho  Leleges  were  in  some  manner 
closely  connected  with  the  Canans;  though  it  seems  im- 
probable that  they  wore,  according  to  Herislotus.  the  same 
people.  The  Carians  are  universully  represented  as  a people 
of  Asiatic  origin  ; while  the  principal  and  apparently  ear- 
liest seitlemeiits  of  Lelvges  were  oii  the  continent  of 
Greece.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Megarian  tradi- 
tion mentioned  above,  tl>e  Leleges  are  nowhere  represented 
as  foreign  settlers.  If  we  might  venture  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  such  a doubtful  subject,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
regard  the  Leleges  as  a people  of  Pelasgian  race,  a por- 
Uon  of  whom  emigrated,  at  a very  early  period,  ^m 
the  continent  of  Greece  to  tiro  islands  of  the  JSgean 
Sea,  where  they  became  connected  with  the  Carians.  and 
subsequently  joined  them  in  their  descent  upon  AsiaMinor. 

( Kt use's  ; Wachsmuth's  Hutoncat  Antiqmti4t 

of  the  Greeki  ; Thirlwall’s  Hittvry  Greece  ; J^iloiogicai 
ifiweam.  No.  1.  art.  * Ancseus.’) 

LELY,  SIR  PETER  (or  Peter  Vauder  Foes),  was  bom 
ill  16 17,  at  Soest  in  Westphalia.  He  was  placed,  at  what 
at;e  does  not  oppear.  under  Peter  Grebber  at  Haarlem,  an 
arUiti  of  coiisulerable  merit,  whoso  school  was  in  high  esteem, 
fely  continued  two  years  with  him.  He  acquired  great  re- 
putation by  his  ^rtraits,  and  was  appointed  state  painter  to 
King  diaries  IL,  who  probably  became  acquainted  with 
him  when  be  was  in  Hollaod.  He  is  especially  eminent 
for  his  talent  in  giving  a pleasing  representation  of 
female  beauty.  His  pencil  was  light  and  delicate,  his 
flouring  very  beautiful,  the  tone  warm,  clear,  and  full, 
hU  execution  often  spirited.  The  airs  of  his  heads 
^ul  his  figures  are  pleasing  and  graceful,  and  the  attitudes 
^'■‘&y  and  unaffected.  The  hands  of  his  figures  are  painted 
'*ith  remarkable  care  and  delicacy.  His  draperies  are  ar- 
'^uged,  with  anappoaruiiceor negligence,  in  broad  folds.  Ho 
^^meiimes  gave  his  pictures  a landscape  background  in  a ! 
»t)le  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  relief  to  liis  figures.  He 
'*<wsionally  painted  historical  pictures,  one  of  the  best  of 
'‘  hicb  is  a representation  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  at  Bur- 
*'^‘gh  House.  His  must  celebrated  purformanee  is  the  scries 
'‘f  pwtraits  of  the  beauties  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  11., 
preserved  at  Hampton  Court.  Lely  Ctiually  excelled  as  a 
’ rayun  pointer,  and  his  portraits  in  that  style  are  esteemed 
■-qual,  and  by  some  are  preferred,  to  his  paintings  in  oil.  Ho 
‘bed  in  England  in  lef'O,  at  the  age  of  63. 

LEMAN  LAKE,  Letntinue  l.acm.  Lake  qf  Geneva, 
•^fertee  (German),  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Europe, 
vxieods  in  the  form  of  a crescent  from  east  to  west  between 
hwiizeriaj^  and  Savoy.  Its  northern  or  convex  bank, 
^hioh  fbnnu’  an  arc  of  about  $3  miles  in  length,  not  reckoning 
P.  a.  No.  640. 


the  smuosUies,  be<ongs  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud.  and 
tho  southern  or  concave  side,  forming  an  arc  of  46  miles, 
belongs  for  the  greater  p^  to  Savoy,  the  canton  of  (^neva 
pusscasing  about  eight  miles  of  it  at  the  soutb-westom.  and 
the  canton  of  Valais  four  miles  of  it  at  the*  suuth'castem 
extremity.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly,  being  between 
eight  and  nine  miles  in  tlie  middle,  four  miles  towards  the 
eastern  extremity  between  Vevay  and  St  Gingouph,  throe 
miles  in  its  western  part  upposito  Nyon,  after  which  it 
comes  narrower  and  narrower,  being  reduc^  to  one  mile 
just  before  reaching  Geneva.  This  narrow- part,  which  is 
about  14  miles  in  length  from  Nyon  to  Geneva,  is  called 
the  Little  Lake,  and  mure  especially  the  l.ake  of  Geneva. 
The  greatest  depth  of  tho  Leman,  below  the  cliffs  of 
Meillcrie  on  tho  coast  of  Savoy,  is  nearly  1000  feet ; it  is  60C 
feet  deep  nuur  the  castle  of  Chillon,  on  the  opposite  coast, 
and  from  GOO  to  3i>0  feet  in  other  places.  The  lake  loldoni. 
if  ever,  freeaes;  the  lumperalure  of  its  water  below 
feet  depth  is  41*^  of  Fahrenheit.  Its  surface  is  1150  f«s;t 
above  the  sea,  but  in  summer  it  rises  sunictimtis  from  six  to 
eight  feet  higher,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  s in  the 
Alps.  The  water  n-tlects  a bright  oxurc  tinge  like  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  Rhone,  coming  from  the 
Valais,  enters  the  lake  at  its  south-east  exirvmily.  where 
tho  waters  of  the  river  are  muddy  coloured;  and  it  issues 
. out  of  it  again  at  Geneva  at  the  south-west  extremity, 

I where  its  waters  assume  a deep  blue  tinge.  The  other  rivers 
I that  enter  the  lake  are,  1,  the  Dranse  on  the  Savoy  aide, 
I coming  from  the  Alps  of  Fuucigny;  i,  the  Venuge,  on  the 
northern  or  Swiss  side,  which  riaes  in  the  Jura  and  enters 
the  lake  between  Moivo  and  Lausanne;  3,  the  Vevayse,  u 
mountain-torrent,  which  rises  m the  canton  of  Freyburg,  and 
enters  the  lake  near  Vevay.  Though  the  Leman  lake  docs 
not  abound  so  much  with  fish  as  must  of  the  other  Swiss 
lakes,  still  it  aflfords  some  very  fine  and  large  sorts,  estie- 
cially  trouta,  pike,  carp,  perch,  and  a sj^cies  called  ‘omble 
chevalier,'  which  is  much  esieemed.  The  east  and  north- 
east winds  are  the  most  violent  on  this  lake,  and  when  they 
blow  fresh  for  some  time  the  waves  n»c  to  a consider- 
able height,  and  the  surface  of  the  lako  resembles  on  agi- 
tated sea.  The  most  dangerous  wind  is  tlie  Bornand,  or 
south  wind,  which  blows  in  sudden  gusts  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Savoy.  The  traffic-boats  are  few  and  clumsily 
' built,  and  cannot  stay  out  in  bad  weather.  A regular 
j communication  has  lieeii  established  tor  some  years  all 
along  the  northern  coast  from  ViUenciivo  to  Geneva  by 
I means  of  two  steam-boats,  the  Leman  and  the  Winkolried, 

' which  ply  every  day  in  op^iosite  directions.  The  sixmery 
around  tnis  lake  has  been  always  a subject  of  admiration 
to  travellers.  The  mountains  of  the  Cbablais,  being  a 
lower  offset  of  the  Alps,  rise  dark  and  abrupt  along  the 
southern  shore,  some  of  their  summits  being  5(160  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  beyond  them,  through  their  opetiinga. 
the  spectator  from  several  points  of  the  Swiss  coast  sees 
the  higher  Alps  of  Faucigny  and  Mont  Blanc  itself  covered 
with  )>erpetual  snow.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake 
presents  the  wild  and  imposing  scenery  of  the  narrow  deep 
entrance  into  the  Valais  between  tho  lofty  groups  of  tlie 
Dent  de  Morcle  and  Dent  du  Midi,  between  806U  and  9U0U 
feet  high  above  tho  lake,  while  the  northern  or  Swisui  coast 
displays  a milder  and  more  cheering  landscape  of  hills 
rising,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  and  studded  with  numerous  towns  and 
villages  having  all  the  appearance  of  coinfurl  and  industry. 

(I^rcsche,  l>ictiofmatfe  GiogTaplnt{ue  de  la  Suiete.) 
(Lakrs.1 

LRMbERG,  one  of  the  nineteen  circles  of  the  Austrian 
kingdom  of  Galicia,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
country.  The  area  is  variously  stated  by  different  authors ; 
975  square  miles  is  probably  near  the  truth.  The  popula- 
tion, by  the  census  of  lh26,  was  166,118  ; and  as  it  appears 
from  the  census  that  the  increase  had  been  10.000  in  four 
years,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  population  would  now 
(1838)  probably  approach  200,000,  but  fur  tho  rav-ag^  of  the 
cholera  in  1831.  The  facu  of  the  country  is  undulating,  but 
without  any  high  mountains.  To  the  west  of  the  city  of 
I.a?ml)erg  there  is  a range  of  low  hills,  and  woods  are  com- 
mon. The  soil  is  sandy,  suny,  and  in  ports  swampy  and 
unproductive,  • 

LEMBERG,  the  capital  both  of  the  circle  and  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Galicia,  lies  in  49*  52'  N.  lat.  and  24*  E. 
long.  It  is  situated  in  a narrow  valley,  which  winds  round 
an  alluvial  saud-Uill,  and  theta  gradually  expandn  into  a 
VoL,  XllL— 3 li 
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|A«in.  Tiio  Rituation  in  pleaxant.  but  not  to  a great 

city,  there  being  no  hvor,  ami  only  a RUiall  stream,  the 
Pellew,  which  is  dry  in  Buminer.  The  city  is  8t>»  foci 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Wlien  I^jmberg  belonged  to 
Poland  it  was  a very  ill-built  place,  consisting  chiefly  of 
wooden  hoittes;  but  it  has  been  extremely  improved  since 
it  came  into  the  posseMtou  of  Austria.  There  are  now  many 
handsome  buildings,  broad  straight  streets,  and  lofty  houses 
built  ef  freestone,  which,  with  the  cupolas  and  steeples  of 
the  cathedrals  and  churches,  give  the  city,  ewenally  when 
viewed  at  a distance,  an  air  of  grandeur,  lltc  city  was 
formerly  strongly  fbriified,  and  made  a successful  defence  in 
1666  against  the  Russians,  and  in  167i  against  the  Turks 
(to  whi>m  it  however  paid  BO.OUd  dollars  to  raise  the  siege). 
In  17U4  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  took  it  by  storm;  after 
which  the  fortifleations  were  not  kept  in  a state  of  defence, 
and  under  Joseph  II.  they  were  pulled  down,  and  low  ram- 
parts erected  instead,  which  are  planted  with  trees  and  laid 
out  in  public  walks.  The  ( t>mpass  of  the  riiy  is  small,  and 
the  largest  honses  are  in  the  four  Ruburbs.  There  are  in 
Lemberg  a handsome  rothedral  and  thirteen  otiicr  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  an  Armenian  and  a Greek  cathedral,  a 
Lutheran  chapel,  2 synagogues,  and  9 (formerly  .13)  con- 
vents, namely,  of  Catholics,  4 of  monks  and  3 of  nuns,  one 
Armenian  nunner)*.  and  1 convent  of  Greek  monks.  Be- 
sides being  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Arme- 
nian. and  Greek  archbishops,  of  the  Lutheran  xupur- 
intondont,  and  a chief  Rabbi,  of  the  (lovemur-General 
(the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Estc),  and  all  the  chief 
military  and  civil  authorities  of  the  kin^doni,  Lemberg  has 
a univorsitT,  two  gymnasia,  a Roman  Catholic  and  a Greek 
Catholic  theological  seminary,  and  numerous  schools  of 
various  kinds,  with  many  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  other 
charilahlo  institutions.  Tlie  niHtiufarturos  have  become 
much  more  extensive  and  important  within  these  few  years 
thsn  they  formerly  were.  l.«mborg  is  the  most  important 
trading  town  in  Oaliciu  after  Brody.  Tlie  commission  trade 
is  ver}' extensive,  and  an  immense  amount  ofbusi ness  is  done 
at  the  adnual  fair,  commencing  on  the  6th  January,  and  in 
the  six  weeks  beginning  on  the  )4tli  January,  which  is  called 
the  ‘contract  time,’  when  the  nobility  of  Galicia  and  a vast 
concourse  of  strangers,  Christians  and  Jewsi  resort  to  this 
place.  Tl}0  population,  without  the  military  and  the 
strangern,  was.  m 1836,  52,20‘J  according  to  Mr.  Rolirer 
iStaiistik  dfiM  OetterreirhiMchfn  A'aircrMurnr),  and  he  thinks 
that,  with  the  military,  the  foreign  students,  and  the  numer- 
ous strangers,  it  may  be  ostimatc<l  at  60.U00,  of  whom  above 
20,000  are  Jews. 

LBMOO.  [Lippb-Detiiold.] 

LEMMA  (Xiiftfta,  literally  ‘a  thing  taken  or  assumed’), 
a preparatory  proposttton  burrowed  from  another  subject, 
or  from  another  part  of  the  same  sufajoct,  and  mtrn- 
daeed  at  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  indispenwble. 
Thus,  if  in  a treatise  on  meehanics  it  become  necessary 
to  prove  certain  propositions  of  geometry,  tliose  propositions 
are  lemmas.  Many  writers  use  tho  term  as  if  it  applied  to 
any  necessary  preliminary  proposition : thus  the  seventh  of 
the  hrat  book  of  Euclid  is  with  them  a lemma  to  the  eighth. 
But  this  destroys  the  ^uliar  and  antient  signification  of 
the  term,  which  it  is  desirable  to  retain,  or  else  to  avoid 
tho  word  altogether. 

LEMMING.  [MvnfOA.1 

LEMNIAN  BARTH.  Occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Lemnos, 
whenoe  its  name.  It  is  found  fnaraive.  Fracture  earthy. 
DuU.  Has  a meagre  feek  Soft  Opaque.  Colour  grey- 
ish or  yellowish  white.  Falls  to  pieces  when  put  iiiio 
water.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  TVrra  SigiUoia. 

Aooording  to  Klaproth  it  cooststs  of— 


Silica  . . . ,66*0 

Alumina  . . , . 14*S 

Oxide  of  iron  . . . 6‘0 

Soda  . . . .3-5 

Water  ....  8'6 

Traoes  of  Umfe  magnesia, and  loss  . 


iUO'O 

LEMNIBCA^A,  a carve  (first  noticed  by  James  Ber- 
noulli) having  the  form  of  rtn  3,  but  with  tlie  upper  and 
lower  ports  p^ectly  synimeXnca).  U is  tho  locus  of  the 
pednt  in  which  a tangent  to  on  et^tolateral  hyperbola  meets 
the  perpendicular  on  it  drawn  fW>m  the  centra  If  the 
•quaiMm  of  the  hypwboln  be  , that  of  tlteleinnis- 


caia  referred  to  the  some  axes  is  (j*-)-y*)*=a*(g*— p*),  and 
its  polar  eijuatiou  is  r*so*  cini.  iO.  If  the  hyperbola  be  nut 
equilateral,  and  its  major  and  minor  semi-axes  be  a and  0, 
the  locus  above  described  is  still  a curve  of  the  same  form ; 
and  if 

o«  6“ 

be  the  equatiou  of  the  hyporbula,  that  of  the  new  lemnis- 
cau  is 

(x*+yV=«*Jr*-6*p*. 

A great  many  different  corvee  might  be  aasignetl,  liaving 
the  same  form : an  instance  is  (a*— ^1. 

(Peacock’s  Examp/et,^  f Legendre,  Ererdcet  dtf  Cai- 
cmi  /nlegra/.) 

LEMNOS,  one  of  the  northtvn  mends  of  tbs  Aegean 
Sea,  situated  nearly  half-way  betwacn  Mount  Athos  and 
the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  aliout  22  miles  south- 
west of  Imbros.  Its  area  is  ^ut  147  square  miles,  and  its 
population  ttOOU,  all  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Turkish  garrison  and  governor,  who  resides  in  the  castie 
above  the  head  town  or  village  of  ths  island.  The  modem 
Greeks  call  both  the  island  and  tbo  town  Btalimene.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  not  very  high;  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  island,  which  is  more  fertile  than  the  eost- 
I urn,  produeos  wine  and  corn,  hemp  and  fiax,  and  fruits, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  tiroWr  troes  and  in  wood  for  ftiel.  The 
principal  harbour,  called  Sant  Antonio,  in  the  south-west 
I»art  i)f  the  island,  is  large  and  safe,  ami  might  be  a useful 
station  for  » squadron  in  those  seas.  The  Russian  fleet,  in 
1 770,  after  burning  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Tschesoi^,  sailed 
to  l.emnos,  and  landed  troops  on  the  island  to  besiege  the 
castle,  when  Hassan  Bey,  afterwards  known  as  Capudan 
Pacha,  conceived  the  bold  scheme  of  driving  them  out  of  the 
, island.  Hu  embarked  at  Tenedos,  with  about  30UO  volun- 
teers, in  boats,  landed  on  the  island  of  l.emnos  unperceived 
by  the  Russians,  surprised  their  camp,  and  drove  them  m 
I'oufusion  to  their  ships,  which  immediately  weighed  anchor 
and  sailed,  leaving  Hasson  and  his  raw  volunteers  masters 
of  the  flolil.  0 

Lemnos  is  known,  in  antient  mythology,  as  the  spot  on 
which  Vulcan  fell  after  being  hurled  down  from  heaven, 
and  where  he  established  his  ferges.  A volcano  which 
once  was  burning  on  the  island  may  have  aflbrdud  ground 
for  Oie  fuble,  A story  is  also  recoided  by  Harudotiis  and 
other  antient  writers,  of  the  women  of  Lemiuni  having 
inurdureil  all  the  men,  except  their  king  TIuias,  who  was 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Hypsipyle.  The  Pelaegi,  being 
driven  out  of  Attica,  are  said  to  hovo  taken  possession  of 
Lemaos ; aud  it  it  also  said  that,  having  stolen  some  Atbu- 
mail  women,  and  carried  thorn  to  the  island,  the  ehildrsn  of 
these  women  despised  their  half-brethrcn.bom  ofPelasgian 
women;  in  eonsequenco  of  which,  the  Pela.sgians  took  the 
resolution  of  murdering  both  tlie  Athenian  women  and 
their  children.  In  consequence  of  these  atrocities,  Lemnoa 
had  a bad  natnu  among  the  antient  Greeks.  The  Athe- 
nians. led  byMiltiadus.  took  Lemnos  after  their  conquest  of 
the  Chersonesua.  (Herod.,  vi.  140.)  A labyrinth  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (f/iX.  Aa/..  xxxri.  19)  as  having  existed  on  tlie 
island,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Crete,  adorned  with  150 
columns,  and  with  gates  so  well  poiseii  that  a child  coukl 
throw  them  open.  Pliny  says  that  it  was  constructed  by 
throe  MtiYu  arobiteets.  whose  names  he  mentions,  and  that 
remains  of  it  existed  in  bis  time.  Lemnos  had  two  towns, 
Hepheestima  and  Myrina;  the  present  castle  is  supposed 
to  be  on  tho  site  of  tliu  latter. 

The  ‘ terra  sigillata  ’ of  Lemnos  [Lumwiaw  Eabth]  is  a 
kind  of  earthy  substance,  which  was  onoe.  and  is  still  sup- 
posed by  Greeks  and  Turks  hi  have  wondurful  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  dug  out  of  a hill  in  thu  island,  witli  great 
ceremonr,  aud  at  particular  times,  in  prusenco  of  the  Turk- 
ish Sandjak,  or  governor,  and  the  Greek  clergy,  and  is 
shaped  into  littlo  balls,  stamped  with  the  governor’s  seal. 
The  TOvemor  makes  a traffic  of  it,  and  sends  it  to  Cunstan- 
tinople  and  other  places.  It  is  also  used  for  tanning  lea- 
ther. (Herod.,  vi.  137,  &e.;  Chuisenl Gonfiler,  Vutfogu  en 
Oricf ; Dapper,  Ucicriptiofi  das  hUi  dt  PAf^ipel.) 

LEMON.  [Cirans.l 

LEMONS.  ACU)  OF.  [Citric  Acin.l 

LEMONS,  SALT  OF.  jOxai.ic  .\cid.] 

LEMU'HID/K.  Linnoms,  in  hit  • Chararieves Mamma- 
hum,'  doflnea  Lemur,  the  third  gomis  of  his  thus  ; 

‘ UwiM  pnmerea  jnforiores  In  the  b«df  ef  the  work 
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(Sffit.  Sat,)  be  elianctemcs  tho  genux  m follows  :>»>Upper 
incu4>rs  Iprimores)  4 ; tbo  interro^iato  ones  rcrootc;  lower 
iacisuK  6,  ioQ^r,  proroinoot  (porrecti),  compresscil.  parallvl, 
and  approximate.  Canines  (laniahi)  solitary,  approximate. 
Molars  nomerous  (plures),  sublobate,  ibe  anterior  ones 
longer  and  more  acute.  The  genus  consists  of  the  Lemurt* 
tixrdigrofitu,  MonsoZy  Afocofo,  CattOy  and  ro/ona.  To 
tbeso  species  GmcTln  added  Indriy  /b//o,  CaHa,  mhrt'nui, 


bicoior,  and  lani'ger. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  Makii  {Lemur,  Linn.)  conmre- 
bend,  according  to  linneeus,  all  the  quadnmntia  which 


have,  in  the  opc  or  tbo  other  jaw.  incisors  which  differ  in 
number  from  four,  or  are  ^ least  otherwise  directed  than  in 
the  Monkeys  (^ngei).  iThis  negative  character.  Cuvier 
observes,  could  not  fail  of  ombraciu^  considerably  difforent 
beings,  and  did  nut  even  collect  all  those  which  ought  to  bo 
tojniher.  He  goes  on  to  notice  that  M.  Gcoffroy  has  csta* 
billed  in  thU  genus  many  divisions  much  better  character* 
is^.  These  animals  have  all  the  four  thumbs  well 
developed  and  opposable,  and  the  first  himl  finger  or  toe 
armed  with  a pointed  and  raised  nail  or  claw,  whilst  all  tho 
other  nails  ore  Uat.  Their  fur  Is  woolly : their  teeth  begin 
to  exhibit  pointed  tubercles  fitting  into  each  other  (engrenant 
les  uns  dams  les  autres).  as  in  tho  Insectivora.  The  fiuTowing 
groups  arc  adopted  by  Cuvier 

\.  The  Makis,  or  Macaucus,  properly  so  called.  Lemur, 

3.  The  Indris,  Lichanntus,  llliger. 

3.  The  Loris  group  (Slow  Immurs,  Sterwpz,  llliger). 

4.  The  Galagos,  Otolicnwty  llliger. 

5.  Tho  Tarsiers,  Tartim. 

Mr.  Gray  arranges  tlie  LrmuriJte  as  tho  third  family 
{Qwidrupedoid}  of  the  order  Primates,  linn.,  ami  ho  thus 
characterizes  the  faraily:~ 

Gtinders  G— 6 above,  5—5  below:  nostrils  terminal;  ex* 
Iromilicft  free;  first  finger  of  the  hind  feet  armed  with 
recun  od  claaw. 

* Head  kmg ; grinders  blunt. 

1.  Lrmurina:  genus  Lemur,  linn.  9.  LirhasioHna : 
genera  /ndris,  Loc^.,  Liehanotis  {Lichanohu),  HI. 
yt  Head  round. 

3.  Loridina  : genera  Loris,  Geoff..  Nyaticebus  (Nyctioe* 
bus),  Geoff.  4.  Galagomna : genera  Ot^ienus  (Otolknus), 
Hlig..  UulagG,  Adams,  Ckeirogallus  (Cheirogaleus),  Geoff. 
5.  Tiireiwi:  genus  7(ir«i'u«.  6.  Cheiromina:  genus  C'Aei* 
fomi/s,  Cqv. 

Mr.  Swamson  makes  the  Lemtsrida  his  third  family  of 
Quat^tmana,  with  the  fotlowiDg  characten:  — 

Form  approaching  that  of  quadropeda;  cutting  toeth 

44  - 1“'  . j u , 

I «f ~ ; canine  - ; grmdora ^ — - or  , obtusely  tu- 

barcular;  head  long,  triangular;  nostrils  terminal;  cars 
geoeruUy  conoMled,  very  amall. 

The  following  genera  ore  comprised  by  the  author  last 
tBMaioned  under  this  family:  Lemur,  Linn.,  Jndris,lAcijf,, 
LieMaaotiu,  111.,  Scartes,  Sw>  Siennps.  VL,  0/oticttus, 
Oeoff.,  fTanius  Hanewnus,  Horsf),  Tanuus, 

Slorr.,  Aiifes,  llumb.,  GaUoyitMecus,  Pallas,  Ckeirogoietu. 

Oqpff. 

The  author  of  ‘The  Natural  History  of  Monkeys, 
murs,  and  Opossums,'  * divides  tlio  Mammals  with  oppusablo 
thumbs  into  tluco  sections,  like  Storr;  and  the  author's  or* 
aagemeiit  is  almost  the  same,  differing  only  in  tho  semoval 
of  Ue  Himiadte  or  Prosimiu,  as  Sturr  calls  tUeoi.  from  the 
Moond  to  the  th^  section  in  consccpieucc  of  observations 
made  since  Storr’s  time.  The  Mthor  obsen'ut  that  the 
coincidouce  is  Uie  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  os  the  ar- 
nmgement  of  Siorr  was  unknown  to  him  till  lopg  after  tbo 
publicatiun  of  bis  own  views.  (Cubikopbos.  vol.  vil]  Tbo 
author  makes  bis  second  scctiou  of  Cheiropeds  consist  of  the 
fjuadruntana,  or  those  which  liave  opposable  thumbs  on  both 
for«  and  hind  hands;  and  ho  divi^  tlie  section  into  two 
subdivisions,  tho  first  eoasUting  of  tho  Simite  (with  an* 
thruDoi'd  teeth),  and  the  secona  of  the  Lemurtdee  (with 
' shnormal  taeta).  Tho  genera  arranged  by  him  under  this 
last  aulMlivinlou  are  Ltchimatus,  Proptthecus,  Lemur,  Otolio- 
VIM,  CheingsUeus,  Stenops,  Tarsius,  Cheirnmtfs,  and 
Q^^tytihecus. 

Mr.  Gray's  subfamily  Lemitrimi  contains  the  true  Lemun 
MacaucvH. 

Tho  genus  Lemur  properly  so  called  is  thus  chnrac- 
* * Ubnry  Ot  EsiMWiams  Kaowl«dc«,'  vU.  xlii..  p*rt  1.  Om.  1843. 


lerized:— Dental  formula: — Incisors  canines  , 
6’  1-1* 

molars  — ag. 

4-4 

M.  Gcoffroy  maintains  that  the  number  of  im  isort  in 
both  jaws  is  e<|ual,  cnincidrng  with  the  number  in  tho 
MonkevK,  the  two  outermost  of  tlm  six,  whidi  are  larger 
than  the  rest,  being,  according  to  hhn,  the  true  canines ; 
while  the  teeth  commonly  call^  eanines  are,  in  his  opinion, 
only  the  first  series  of  molars.  ‘ This  coi\)eoturo,'  says  Mr. 
Ilennett.  * unquestionably  derives  considerable  strength 
from  the  fhet  that  when  the  animal  doses  its  mouth  tho 
snpjiosed  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  pass  behind  those  of  tho 
upper,  a position  directly  contrary  to  that  which  thev  uni 
furmly  assume  in  every  other  animal  that  is  furnished  with 
(liat  kind  of  teeth.' 


The  muzzle  is  very  pointed,  the  tail  very  long,  the  fur 
woolly  ami  solt,  and  there  are  two  pectoral  mammee.  Tlie 
structure  of  the  bands  and  nails  is  montioned  above.  (Cu- 
vier’s description  of  the  Makis./ 

GeogrtspkinU  Xh«Arr6»/ion  ‘The  whole  of 

the  genus  thus  eliaraoterized,’  writes  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his 
'Tower  Menagerie."  are  natives  of  Madagasear,  and  of  two  or 
three  of  (he  smaller  islanda  in  its  immodmte  vioinify.  They 
appear  to  occupy  m tlwt  remarkable  and  very  inipcrfbcUv 
known  cuuntiy  iho  pkiee  of  the  Monkeys,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  detect^  withm  its  preemets.  They  sro  said 
to  live  in  numerous  troops  upon  the  trees,  and  to  feed  upon 
fk'uits  and  insects ; but  their  liahHs  in  a stale  of  nature  have 
not  yet  been  observml  with  suAcient  arcuraoy  to  enable  us 
to  fbrm  any  dear  idea  of  tbeer  mode  of  cxistenoe.  In  canti- 
vitp  they  are  particularly  tame  and  good*tempored,  foiia  of 
being  noticed,  delighting  in  motion,  and  looping  with  icur* 
pnsmg  agUity.  They  aru  however  in  some  degree  nocturnal, 
and  when  undisturbed  |)aa  a oonsidorablo  portion  of  the 
day  in  sleep.  If  akino,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  the  form 
of  a ball,  and  wind  their  long  toil  in  a very  cui^us  manner 
round  their  body,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
themselves  warm,  for  they  are  naturally  chmy,  and  ddigfak 
in  basking  in  the  ravs  of  tho  sun,  or  in  creeping  as  dose  m 
possiUo  to  the  fire.  \Vhon  twoof  them  ore  confined  together, 
thev  interlace  their  limbs  and  tails  after  a singular  fashion, 
amt  placing  their  heads  in  such  a posl&o  as  that  each  umv. 
if  disturbed,  see  whit  is  going  on  behind  tlie  other's  bach, 
fell  comfortably  asleep.' 

.There  are  several  spi^s,  and  all  th^  we  have  seen, 
some  of  thora  very  beautiful,  and  exhibited  in  the  Zoologs* 
cal  Society's  Collection  at  the  Regent's  Park,  have  bow 
very  mild. 
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We  aclect  os  an  example  the  White  Fronted  hemur^ 
Lemur  olbifrom. 

De9eTiftion.—Vur  ruddy  or  bronied-grey  above,  whitish 
below:  male  with  the  front  white;  fenvUe  with  the  same 
part  of  a deep  grey  and  a block  longitudinal  line  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  M.  l^esson  remarks  that  the  female  is  the 
Moki  (TAnjouan  of  M.  Geoffrey  Sl  Hilaire,  and  the  Maki 
auxpieds  fauveeol  brisson.* 

Toe  bounding  elasticity  of  this  species,  when  familiar  and 
quite  alitscase,  is  wonderful.  Ix  pitches,  after  a leap  of  many 
yards,  so  lightly  as  hardly  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  ear 
when  it  alights.  If  it  take  a leap  from  a tablo  to  the  back  of 
a distant  c^ir,  or  even  to  the  upper  angle  of  an  open  door,  it 
never  misses  its  hold.  Under  the  points  of  the  Angers  arc 
elastic  cushions,  which  no  doubt  assist  it  in  pufforming 
these  feats.  It  is  a very  affectionate  animal  and  a most 
amusing  companion.  Our  limits  will  nut  permit  us  to  in> 
dulge  in  an  account  of  one  which  we  kept,  and  which  was 
suffered  to  go  at  large.  When  tired  with  playing  about 
in  the  evening,  its  favourite  perch  was  on  the  instep  of  tho 
uppermost  leg  of  his  master,  as  he  sat  cross-legged  before 
the  Are.  Having  obtained  leave,  he  used  to  take  his  seat, 
wrap  his  boa-like  tail  round  bis  shoulders  and  back,  and 
enjoy  his  nap. 


IjCOIU  tlbifrOBS. 


Mr.  Bennett  eharacterisod  gonertcally,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Zoolt^cal  Society  of  Loudon  {ZooL  Proe^  1 830*3 1 X a 
Lemuridous  species,  which  be  states  to  be  probably  the 
animal  noticed  and  imperfectly  represented  by  Bosman 
under  tho  name  of  Potto.  Mr.  Bennett  names  the  animal 
PerodictuM  Geo^^royi,  and  gives  as  synonyms  A>Xfo,  Bos* 
man ; Lemur  Potto,  Gmel. ; Nwticeinu  Potto,  Geoff. ; and 
Galago  Guimteeneie,  Dosm.  [Pxhooicits.]  The  same 
zoologist  {.Zool.  Proc.,  1833)  called  tbe  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  a Black  Lemur  {Lemur  niger,  Geoff.)  in  the  So- 
ciety’s menagerie,  expressing  his  belief  that  it  was  the  Arst 
individual  of  Uie  species  which  had  fallen  under  tbe  obew- 
vaikm  of  zoologists  since  the  days  of  £dward.H,  the  original 
describer,  wbo  saw  and  Aguied  one  which  was  living  in  1 756 
ill  London,  and  whose  description  and  Aguro  were  up  to 
1833  the  only  proofs  uf  the  existence  of  such  an  animal. 
Mr.  Bimnetl  aude<l  that  the  Bladt  Lemur  is  tho  type  of  the 
J,emur  AfiKoco,  Linn. ; and  that  the  I’ari,  to  whicli  the 
name  of  Lemur  Afacaco  lius  been  applied  by  modern  au- 
thors, is  given  by  Liniiseus  as  Var.  d.  of  tliat  s)iecies. 
Custom  liavine  however  transferred  tho  speciAc  name  to 
tliu  variety,  Mr.  Bennutt  deemed  it  better  to  acquiesce 
in  the  use  which  has  obtained,  leaving  to  the  Kon’  tho 
aamo  of  I^mur  Macaco,  and  to  tbe  Black  Lemur  tliat  of 

* M-  r.  Corlrr  i«espli  M s eonc)utlT«  rnmf  of  Uv  identihr  of  ibne  itippoMNl 
Alirrut  RpociMlhkt  s nalo  aail  s frmaW  of  th«  w.o«U«l  Maki 

eAajaaaa.  ceaSned  la  iSn  mraasvnr,  prodiieod  Mr.  Mae  Lear 

•Dmu  Ub*  fluco  cihOStnl  at  a nu'Otios  of  Ihe  LinnMui  SoHrly  a Leniiar,  wiih 
stl  iho  oalomal  cliaractrr*  of  eoluur  auppoaod  by  M.  P.  Cii%ipc  to  hr  |wraliar 
Id  Ibo  malr.  •hieli  w»»  rognnM  a*  a fcmala.  But,  aa  Mr  Rooim^ 
pUatikiu  aad  Mrna^rrto  of  tbr  f.oola(ieal  .<<inMy'),  ther*  i»  a powlbilhy  tluU 
orit'T  nuy  have  ueeiiriH  lu  tho  rtotormiaatMW  eC  Uh  kv  ; and  ha  ttalet 
that  hrhlnwU  had  wiWMeod  weh  a mirtske. 


Lemur  mger.  Mr.  Bennett  also  Uhid.,  p.  106)  chaneteriied 
a new  species  as  Lemur  rufifrant. 

liioee  subfamilies  and  genera  which  belong  to  the  group 
in  its  most  extensive  stmse  will  be  noticetl  under  their  proper 
titles,  as  far  a.s  our  limits  will  permit.  The  genera  Ga- 
lago and  Nyclieebue  will  be  treated  of  under  the  titles 
of  OrouCTfvs  and  Stxnops. 

Of  Cheirogfileue  but  little  is  known,  and  of  its  dentition, 
at  present,  nothing.  M.  Gooffroy  characterised  the  genus 
firom  the  drawings  and  MS.  of  Commerson. 

Generic  Character. — Head  round ; nose  and  muzzle  short ; 
whiskers  long;  eyes  large  and  prominent;  ears  short  and 
oval ; /ot7  long,  full  (touffue),  cylindrical,  and  curled  (en- 
roulf-e);  nails  of  tbe  thumbs  flat,  and  all  tho  other  nails 
subulate ; fur  short. 

This  genus  is  considered  by  many  to  be  doubtful,  though 
three  species  are  teconled,  which  we  shall  presently  men- 
tion. M.  Desmarest  only  admits  them  into  his  * Mamma- 
logic’  in  a note. 

Tbe  three  species  mentioned  in  Cororoerson’s  manuscript 
notes  are  Cheirogaleue  major,  CheirogaUue  mediue,  and 
Cheirogaleu*  minor,  all  from  Madagascar.  M.  Gcoffroy 
thinks  that  tbe  species  last  named  is  Galago  Madagae- 
carimtis. 

LENA,  River.  [Sibrbix.] 

L’ENCLOS.  NINON  DE.  was  bom  in  1616,  of  a noble 
though  not  very  rich  family  of  Tourainc.  Her  mother 
wished  to  make  lier  u nun,  but  her  father,  who  was  a man 
of  pleasure,  directed  bis  daughter’s  ideas  in  a very  different 
course,  giving  her  very  loose  notions  of  morality,  and 
preparing  her  to  be,  what  she  became  in  reality,  a de- 
votee to  sensual  gratiAcaliou.  She  lost  both  her  parents 
at  an  early  age.  and  finding  herself  her  own  mistress,  with 
n moderate  independence,  she  Axed  her  residence  at  Paris. 
Being  remarkably  handsome  and  graceful,  she  was  cuuried 
by  most  of  the  noblemen  and  wits  about  court,  was  very 
indulgent  to  all  whom  she  liked,  and  had  a numerous  and 
often  renewed  succession  of  favourites.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  perfectly  disiiilerestorl  in  her  amours,  being  herself 
above  want,  and  having  neither  ambition  nor  a passion  for 
hoarding  money.  Such  was  ihc  tone  of  morality  in  Krance, 
in  that  age.  that  modest  women  courted  her  society,  which 
was  considered  a model  of  elegance  and  fasliion;  among 
others.  Madame  dc  la  Fayette,  Madame  de  Sully,  and  Ma- 
dame Scarrun,  afterwards  Madame  de  Maiiitenon,  often 
visited  her.  Christina  of  Sweden,  during  her  residence  in 
France,  was  much  plea’ll  with  her  company,  and  wished 
to  attach  her  to  her  little  court ; but  Mademoiselle  de 
I’Enclos  preferred  her  independence.  She  is  said  to  have 
retained  her  attractions  to  a very  advanced  age,  and  to  havo 
been  the  object  of  a violent  attachment  at  seventy.  She 
was  good-tempered  and  liberal,  witty  and  aeeomplishcd. 
Some  of  her  letters  to  St.  Evremond,  which  ore  found  in 
the  works  of  tliat  author,  and  have  been  published  aepa- 
rately  in  the  ’ Lettres  de  Femmes  Ol^bres.'  edited  by  L. 
Collin,  1805.  are  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  her  pen ; 
other  works  hare  been  attributed  to  her,  which  are  apocry- 
phal. She  died  in  Paris,  in  1706,  at  ninety  years  of  ue. 

LENNEP,  JOHN  DANIEL  VAN,  was  born  at  Lceu- 
waurden,  in  the  province  of  Friesland  in  Holland,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1724,  and  was  educated  at  tbe  university  of  Fraiieker. 
In  1747  he  edited  a Greek  poem  by  Coluihus.  which  was 
fkvourably  received  by  his  learned  contemporaries.  Ho  was 
elected  in  1752  profes^  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Groningen, 
and  after  remaining  there  Afteen  years,  was  apnointeil  to 
a similar  professorship  st  Franeker.  He  died  tlie  6th  of 
February,  177),  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whither  lie  had  gone 
for  the  l^neAt  of  his  health. 

Lennep  is  principally  known  by  his  * Elvmologicum  Lin- 
guro  Gncco),’  which  was  published  after  his  death,  by  his 
pupil  Scheide,  2 vols.  Bvo.,  Utrecht,  1790  ; it  was  reprinted 
in  one  volume  in  1808,  under  the  superintendence  of  Nagel. 
This  work  used  to  be  considered  by  many  scholars  a stand- 
ard book  on  Greek  etymology ; but  since  the  study  of 
etymology  has  been  pursued  on  sound  principles,  it  has  been 
justly  rerarded  as  a useless  book,  full  of  errors  and  absur- 
dities. The  vicivs  of  Lennep  on  etymology  in  general,  and 
especially  on  that  of  the  Greek  language,  are  given  in  a 
treatise  uf  his  entitled  * Do  .Analogia  Lingus  Gctecs,*  pub- 
lished by  Scheide,  in  the  * Prslectioncs  Academiem’  of 
Lennep  and  Valckenacr,  8vo.,  Utrecht,  1790. 

Lennep  was  engaged  at  tho  time  of  his  death  in  editing 
tho  Epistles  of  PMaris.  and  translating  into  Latin  Boot- 
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ley's  celebrated  Dissertations  on  those  Epistles.  This  work, 
together  with  the  translation  of  Bentloy,  was  published  in 
1/77,  under  the  superintendcnco  of  Vaickonaer,  who  has 
given  in  the  preface  o brief  account  of  tho  life  and  writings 
of  Lennep. 

LENS  (Latin  for* a small  boan'Xa  name  given  to  a glass, 
or  other  transparent  me<lium,  ground  with  two  spherical 
surfaces  in  such  manner  as  to  Im  generated  by  tho  revolu* 
tion  of  one  or  other  of  tho  following  figures  alMut  tho  axis 
AB. 


(I)  is  plano'com’ex ; (2)  is  double-convex ; when  the  radii 
are  etfual  it  is  called  equi-convex,  and  when  one  radius  is 
6 times  the  other  it  is  called  a crossed  lens ; (3)  ts  a me- 
niscus; in  every  such  lens  the  concave  side  has  the  larger 
radius;  (4)  is  plano-concave  ; (5)  is  double  concave  ; (6)  is 
coneavo-convex. 

Wo  shall  not  here  enter  upon  the  laws  of  optics,  but  pre- 
suming them  known,  shall  collect  the  principal  facts  and 
furraulm  connccte<l  with  tho  passage  of  a direct  pencil  of 
light,  that  is,  of  a pencil  whoso  rays  are  cither  parallel  to 
the  axis,  or  converge  from  or  diverge  to  a point  in  the  axis. 
Wo  shall  follow  the  notation  (for  the  most  part)  and  for- 
mula of  Mr.  Cuddington,  in  his  ‘ Treatise  on  the  Reflexion 
and  Refraction  of  Light,’  Cambridge,  1829,  which  contains 
the  most  complete  investigation  of  the  subject  which  we 
know  of;  referring  to  the  work  itself  for  demonstration  and 
extension. 

Tho  following  figure  represents  the  passage  of  a pencil  of 
light  with  parallel  mys  through  a double-convex  lens.  The 
rays  arc  not  all  refracted  to  a point,  but  are  tangents  to  a 
Caustic,  which  has  a cusp  at  a certain  point  F,  and  may  bo 
eiiHsidored  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  a small  portion  of  a 
scmicubical  parabola.  If  however  the  aperture  of  the  lens 
be  no  considerable  portion  of  a snhore,  which  is  always  the 
case  in  practice,  the  rays  which  pass  near  tho  axis  are 
thrown  so  thick  about  the  point  F,  that  the  effect  is  an 


image  of  the  extremely  distant  point  from  which  the  rays 
come,  formed  at  F.  Tliis  (for  parallel  rays)  is  callc^  tho 
focus  of  the  glass,  and  its  distance  from  the  nearest  side  of 
the  lens  is  caUeA  the  focal  distance.  The  longitudinal 
aberration  of  a ray  is  the  distanco  from  the  focus  at  which 
it  passes  through  tho  axis,  and  the  latitudinal  aberration  is 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  it  pwes 
through  a perpendicular  drawn  through  the  focus.  'Hius, 
in  the  followicig  figure,  FA  is  the  longitudinal,  and  FB  the  i 
latitudinal  aberration  of  the  ray  PQ.  I 


We  shall  first  state  the  method  of  finding  the  focal 
length  of  a given  lens.  I.et  ft  be  the  index  of  refraction,  or 
ft : 1 the  constant  proportion  which  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  bears  to  that  of  reft^ctiou  (which  for  plate-glass 
varies  from  1 *500  to  1*540  ; for  crown  gloss,  from  1*525  to 
1*563;  and  for  flint  glass  from  I *576  to  1 *642);  and  let  R 
and  S be  the  radii  of  the  two  sides  of  the  lens  with  thtfir 
•igru,  while  r and  * are  the  numerical  values  of  these  radii 
indepcndcntlv  of  their  signs.  Also  let  every  convex  surflico 
be  consideren  as  having  a positive  radius,  and  every  concave 
surface  a uegative  one.  Let  F be  the  focal  distance 
with  its  sign,  and  / the  numerical  value  of  the  same,  it 
being  agreed  that  the  focal  distance  shall  bo  positive  when 
parallel  rays  are  mode  to  converge,  and  negative  when  they 
are  made  to  diverge,  that  is,  to  proceed  as  if  thoy  came  from 
a point  on  the  same  side  of  the  glass  os  that  on  which  they 


enteretl.  One  formula,  upon  these  suppositions,  will  om- 
braco  all  ibe  cases;  and  that  formula  is 

on  the  supposition  that  the  central  thickness  of  tho  lens  is 
inconsiderable.  Hut  if  it  be  nece«.sary  to  tako  this  thick- 
ness into  account,  let  it  be  called  /,  and  let  R he  tho  radius 
of  the  side  at  which  the  light  enters:  then  either  And  F 
from 


t 


or  correct  F,  os  found  from  the  preceding  formula,  by  sub- 
tracting from  its  aigebraiaU  v-alue 


(m-d*  ru 

ft  R- 

F being  found  from  the  preceding:  the  result  is  sufficiently 
correct. 

The  focal  distance,  as  dctermine<l  from  the  first  formula, 
is  the  same  whether  the  light  enter  on  ono  side  or  the 
other,  but  the  correction  for  the  thickness  depends,  as  we 
see,  upon  the  side  at  which  it  enters. 

Ilie  application  of  these  formula  to  the  several  coses  is 
os  follows:— Wo  write  the  distinctive  adjective  of  the 
lens  so  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  shall  denote  the 
part  at  which  light  first  enters;  for  instance,  plano-convex, 
or  convexo-plane.  according  as  the  light  first  meets  the 
plane  or  convex  surface. 

(1).  Ptano-conv&x : R is  infinite,S  = «* 


_1 

F “ S ’ 


or/  = 


(1).  Convtxo-piane  .*  R = r,  and  S is  infinite : 

1 ^ — I . f , r t * 

F“  R + ftR* 


(2).  Double-convex : R r,  S = # : 


(t-t)- 


I r** 


(3).  Cont'cxo-concace  memecut!  R = r,  S=  — a,  r<* 
-D*  t I 


I /I  1 \ (ii- 

T=<'‘-'\T-Tj+- 


(3) ,  Comywo-convex  mmiectu  .*  R = — r,  S :=  s,  r > # ; 

(fi-D*  J 1_ 

r*  “ /■ 

In  all  the  preceding  eases  F is  positive ; or  all  sharp- 
ed^d  lenses  mako  parallel  rays  converge:  but  in  those 
which  follow  it  will  ^ noted  that  F is  negative,  or  oil  flat- 
edged  lenses  make  parallel  rays  diverge. 

(4) .  Ptan(hConeave  .*  R is  infinite,  8 = — « * 

1 ^-1  , e 

F - “ , ’ 

(4) .  Concavo-plane R = — r,  8 is  infinite: 

J M -I  , 

F ” “ r 

(5) .  Dnu6le<oneave  .*  R » — r,  S =s  — s : 


r*'  ' ft ’-I  ^ ft’ 


. CoTtvexo-concave R » r,  1 
I /I  1 \ 

-F=<'‘-',(r-T)+ 


I* 

-1)' 


r,  S * — #,  r > s* 

ft  r“ 

(ft^D*  J_ 
ft  r*‘ 

(6).  Concavo-conrex : R=—  r,  S=#,  r<s* 
(^•-l)*  t 


;*  TbsM  malta  art  only  stt*ty  tr«t. 
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in  any  of  the  preceding,  the  term  involving  t be  left 
out,  we  have  the  common  apjmiximate  mode  of  determining 
the  fooua.  We  now  come  to  the  formula  fw  determining 
the  aberration  in  the  case  of  a direct  pencil  of  parallel 
rays. 

Let  MN,  in  the  third  figure  (the  perpendicular  distance 
from  N to  the  axis  will  do  equally  well)  be  = y ; then  AF 
is  determined  by  the  following  formula 

where  R is  the  radius  of  the  surface  which  tho  light  first 
meets.  The  algebraical  value  of  MA  in  the  figure  is  F + 
K,  where  F is  supposed  corrected  for  the  thickness.  If  wo 
assume 

8-R  . „ At/* 

^ " S+R  ’ K _ - g p ; 


where  A stands  for 


1 


[^X*-4(,+  l)X 
'‘''•“'*1  +(3,. + 5)0.-!)+-^;^, 


The  following  ore  the  results,  assuming  M which  is 

near  enough  the  material  be  glass)  for  determining  this 
correction.  This  supposition  gives  (x  being  tlie  numerical 
tuluo  of  X,  independently  of  sign) 


K* 


7 X*  - 10  X + 10 
6 


sr 

F ’ 


(1).  Plano-convex ! X « — 1 
< 1 ).  Corwexo-ffltfne  • X » 1 


tvL 

a F 


K = - 


7 y* 

eT- 


(2).  DtmNe-convexf  light  entering  at  the  more  convex 
side. 

_ f 7x*  - lQa?-p  10  y« 

^“«+r*  G ~F' 

(2) .  Double-corwcx : light  entering  at  the  less  convex 
#‘dg* 

r-_5  7x*  + IQj  + 10  y* 

G r- 

(3) .  ConvBxo-conoavo  meniicm : 

X « l+J*  n 7 jr"  - IOt  -p  10  y* 

{Z)TConcavo-€onvtx  meni»cu$ 

r + s ^ 7t*  + 10t+I0  y* 

” G F' 

(4) .  i%uio*cencatw .*  same*  as  plano-convex. 

(4) .  Concavo-plane  : same  as  oonvexo-plono. 

(5) .  DoiMe  omeave,  light  entering  at  the  more  concave 
side:  same  as  double  convex,  light  entering  at  the  more 
convex  sido. 

(5) .  Double  concave,  light  entering  at  the  less  concave 
side:  same  as  double  convex,  light  entering  at  the  loss 
convex  side. 

(6) .  Conrexo-concatw .'  same  as  concavo-convex  menis- 
cus. 

(6).  Concai'o-eom>ftr  ♦ same  as  convexo  concave  meniscus. 

Throughout  those  I'ormulee  the  sign  of  K » opposite  to 
that  of  F.  since  7ar*±  lOx  + 10  must  always  be  positive. 
Hence  the  point  A always  lies  between  the  points  M and 
F (third  figure).  If  the  point  N be  placed  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, that  is.  if  y be  what  is  called  the  »cmi-ap«riure  of  the 
lens,  men  K is  the  aberration  of  the  extreme  ray.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  longitudinal  aberration  varies  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  somi  aperture,  and  inversely  os  the  focal 
distance. 


^ • pvat  it,  U)«  ah«mtioa  tiM  Um  awe  IbimuU:  but  it  aawt  be  aoted  Umi  F 
M diSerciit  »l(iu  to  Uu-  tvo  ieuM. 


The  aberration  is  least  for  a given  aperture  and 
focal  length,  when  t = y,  which  gives  S = 6 R,  requiring 

a double-convex  or  double-concuve  lens,  in  which  the  radius 
of  the  side  on  which  light  enters  is  une-sixth  of  the  other. 
The  convex  lens  of  ihis  kind  is  wliat  opticians  call  ibo 

15 

crossed  lens.  The  co-efficient  of  y • F is  — ~* 

The  latitudinal  aberration  at  tho  focus  (as  determine«l 
with  the  correction  for  the  thickness)  is  y K F,  or  (neg- 
lecting the  sign) 


1 . y*  , , 7 X*-  lOX  -MO  yV 

|-Api  forglM. j 


Bat  if  we  obserx'o  the  rays  in  the  second  figure  (and  tho 
same  may  be  clearly  seen  in  a beam  of  suo-Ugbt  thrown  into 
an  otherwise  dark  room  through  a convex  lens)  wo  shall  see 
that  the  luiuinuut  space  is  bounded  by  a surface  of  revolu- 
tion which  narrows  and  afterwards  spreads  again,  aa  in 


this  diagram.  The  smallest  elirle  (at  G)  is  called  the  circle 
of  least  aberration,  and  is  determined  as  follows : — Its  centre 
is  nearer  to  the  glass  than  the  focus  (corrected  for  the 
thickness)  by  three-fourths  of  the  longitudinal  aberration  of 
the  extreme  rav ; and  its  diameter  is  one  half  of  the  lateral 
abenution  of  the  extreme  ray.  If  then  we  measure  from 
tho  corrected  focus,  we  find  for  the  distance  of  the  circle  of 
least  aberration  (neglecting  its  sign)  from  this  focus, 


3Ay*  , . 7X*-10X-M0  y* 

foe  glass j . 

and  for  the  diameter  of  this  circle. 

Ay*  , , 7X‘-  lOX-f-  10  y* 

i?r- Fi ¥• 

The  correction  for  the  thickness,  to  bo  subtracted  from  F 
as  determined  by  tBe  first  equation  of  all,  is 

-^x  + 1)V  /;  for  glass  - i(X+ 


which  is  always  algebraically  subtractive,  whatever  the  sign 
of  F may  be.  The  foIlowiDC  table  exhibits  this  correction, 
tho  distance  of  the  circle  of  least  aberration,  and  its  dia 
meter,  for  the  cases  above  noted.  The  description  of  the 
lens  is  in  the  first  column,  and  1 stands  for  plane  (or 
piano),  C for  concave,  and  inverted  C for  eoovex.  The  sign 
of  the  surface  which  tlie  light  first  meets  is  pkoed 
Where  a g^at  and  small  letter  meet,  the  small  letter  shows 
the  side  which  has  tho  less  curvature^  or  the  larger  radius. 
a = 7x*  — \0x  + 10 
7x*+  10a? -1-  10 
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We  have  judged  it  more  useful  to  collect  what  we  may 
call  the  critical  formula.',  hy  which  the  fitness  of  a lens 
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tor  any  mvco  purpose  may  bo  estimated,  ilian  to  enter  u^n 
expIauaUuus  of  optical  principles  in  an  isolated  article.  We 
shall  now  give  the  fortpulii?  only,  omitting  the  detail  of 
cases,  when  the  pencil  of  rays  U not  parallel,  but  proceeds 
firom  a TOint  in  Uie  axis. 

Let  U be  the  distance  of  the  entering  pencil  from  the 
surihcc  whose  radius  is  R.  and  V the  distance  of  the  focus 
of  the  r^s  on  the  other  side  fVom  the  surikeo  whose 
radius  Is  8;  U being  negative  when  the  entering  pencil  Is 
divergent,  and  V negative  when  the  omergeilt  pencil  is 
convergent.  Let  F be  the  flistaoce  of  the  uncurrected  focus 
of  paiwucl  i^s  fVom  the  surfhee  of  emergence,  determined 
ss  wforc.  Then,  if  the  thickness  of  the  Ions  be  inconsider* 
sble,  V is  determined  from  U by  the  equation. 


V 

correct 


mprcsmiting  the  solutiou  of  ibis  equation,  the  i 
reel  raluc,  taking  the  thickness  I into  acoount,  is 

~ S+R'  v+u* 
then  the  above  correction  fbr  the  thickness  is 
/ X -^V\»  ( 

- V 1 -wj-  = 

snd  astnming  A to  stand  for 

Ic^*X'  + 4(,.  + i)WX  ) 


I 

(■'(•-I) 


+ om  + shc- nw«+ 


ttw  longitudinal  aberration  b 
A V*  / 


A p* 

• T' 


which  must  he  algebraically  applied  to  the  value  of  V (eoc- 
reeled  for  thickness.  The  latitudinal  aberration  is 


A V p-  A 

"4(l-W) 


H ¥ ¥* 

The  distanco  of  the  least  cirele  of  aberration  IVoin  the 
oyrroeted  focus  is 

3A  V y*  3 A / 

" IT  F*  • T'  • T* 


snd  the  diameter  of  the  same  circle  is 

A V y*  A y* 

16  F F*’  F-’ 

When  two  or  more  lenses  are  p1ao«)d  dose  together,  in  finding 
the  approximate  fiJcal  distance,  uncorreriwl  for  the  thick- 
nesses, they  may  be  considered  asonc  lens,  whose  focal  distance 
has  a reciprocal  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the 
fis'al  distances  of  the  component  lenses.  Sir  3.  Herschel 
has  pro{K)Scd  to  call  the  reciprocal  of  the  fbcal  distance  the 
voiter  of  a lens;  in  which  case  it  would  be  said  that  the 
|K)Wcr  of  a compound  lens  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  powers 
of  the  simple  leitscs. 

For  more  complicated  cases  see  the  work  of  Mr.  Cod* 
(lington.  already  cited. 

LENS,  CRYSTALUNE.  [Evb.J 

LENS.  [Pas  DB  Calais.] 

LENT  (In  Latin.  Quodragrrtma),  a timeofroortillcalion, 
roniroemoralire  of  the  miraculous  fasting  of  uur  Saviour  in 
the  desert : used  as  a preparation  for  Raster.  The  Saxon 
term  was  i^nrtrn,  implying  Spring,  the  season  when  the 
<lay  increases  in  ten^tn,  about  the  commencement  cf  which 
this  fast  usually  fhlls:  it  is  in  fhet  the  Spring-Past. 

In  the  ancient  Latin  Church  Lent  consisted  only  of 
thirty-six  days:  the  four  additional  days  began  in  the  ninth 
rditury. 

Some  assert  tliat  this  Fast  was  first  instituted  by  the 
Apostl.»s.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Leo. 
fit.  .\u|{tistine,aiid  others,  ^rlullianspeaksof itasoflong 
•taixlinq  in  his  time : though  some  writers  date  it  as  low  as 
the  third  century.  It  was  &rst  observed  in  England  by  our 
fiaxou  ancestors  ia  640,  by  oraer  of  Rreombert,  Kii^  of 


Kent.  (Wbeatley  On  the.  Crmmnn  Prayer^  6vo.,  London, 
1741,  p.  224;  Brady's  Clavi*  CalendariUt  U 209,  216; 
Braml’s  PfnmUir  Antiq.,  vol.  L,  p.  79.) 

LENTIBCLA'CBiE,  a small  inonopctalous  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  resembling  Scruphulariacese  very  much  in 
all  respects,  except  that  tnoir  seeds  are  arranged  upon  a 
free  central  placenta.  Pinguicula  and  Ulricularia  are  the 
only  genera  of  this  order. 


l^OfulctiU  vulfaru. 


L ra  uUiar  s X tba  slati4iiUr  arwy.  wUh  « l«t<  lo>-«)  of  shkh  iio* 

of  lio;  lobe*  b oaueb  lufrr  thoB  tho  other. 

LENTICUU'NA.  [Foraminikbra,  voI.  x.,  p.  348.] 

LENTO  (Ital.,  t/oWy),  a term  in  music  equivalent  to 
Xorgo.  

LaNZlNITE.  Occurs  massive.  Fracture  earthy.  Some- 
times slightly  concboidal.  H nnliiess  1 * 6.  Easily  scratched 
^ tlic  point  of  a knife.  Colour  while.  Lustre  rather  greasy. 
Translurcnt,  transparent  on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity 
1-8  to  2*10. 

When  put  into  water  It  divides  into  numerous  small 
tran.slurent  bits,  which,  when  touched,  fhll  into  grains  uf 
mat  hardness;  by  heat  loses  23  per  cent,  in  weight,  and 
becomes  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass 

Dr.  John's  analysis  gives— 

Silica  «...  S7'j 
Alumina  . . . 37*5 

Water  . . . ,25 


100* 

It  is  found  at  Eifcld  in  Prussia. 

LEO  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  bom  in  Thrace  cf 
obscure  parents,  entenrd  the  military  service,  end  ruse  to 
high  rank.  At  the  death  of  the  Eropemr  Marcianus,  a.ix 
457,  he  commanded  a body  of  troops  near  Sflymbho,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  suluicrs.  at  the  instigation 
uf  Alpar,  B Gothic  chief,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries. 
The  senate  of  Constuntinople  confirmed  the  choice,  and  the 
patriarch  Anatolius  crowned  him.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  an  emperor  receiving  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  a bishop.  Leo  fullowed  tue  measures 
of  Marcianus  against  the  Eutychians,  who  had  been  con- 
demned os  heretics,  and  who  Iiad  recently  excited  a tumult 
at  Alexandria,  had  killc'l  the  hUhop,amI  placed  cnciElurus 
in  his  stead.  Aspar,  for  a time,  screened  JElurus ; but  Iu.h> 
at  last  had  him  exiled,  and  on  orthodox  bishop  put  in  his 
place.  The  Huns,  having  entered  the  provim-eof  Dana, 
were  defi-ated  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  a son  of  Aliila 
was  killed  in  the  battle.  Soon  after,  Loo,  in  concert  with 
Anthemius,  emperor  uf  the  West,  prepared  a numerous 
Heet,  with  a large  body  of  troops  on  coard,  fbr  the  recovery 
of  Africa,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Tandals.  Part  of  tlio 
expedition  attacked  and  took  the  island  of  Sardinia ; thu 
rest  landed  m Libya, and  tookTrmolis  and  other  towns;  but 
the  delay  and  mismanagement  oi  the  cummandor,  who  was 
Leo's  brotber-iA-UW,  gave  time  to  Genseric  to  make  hie 
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prapunUiofU.  Comine  out  of  the  harbour  of  Carthago  by 
night»  with  firo'ships  impelled  by  a fair  wind,  he  set  fire  to 
many  of  the  imperial  ships,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  obliged 
the  expedition  to  leave  the  cua»t  of  Africa. 

Leo  gave  his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage  to  Zeno,  an 
Isaurian,  whom  he  made  mtrician  and  captain  of  his 
guards,  in  order  to  balance  the  power  of  Aspor,  whose  fide* 
lity  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  and  whom  he  afterwards 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  as  a conspirator.  The  auxiliary 
Goths  rose  to  avenge  Asper’s  death,  and  it  was  with  diffl* 
culty  that  Leo  overpowered  them.  Leo  died  in  Jaouan, 
474,  be()ueathing  the  throne  to  his  grandson  Leo,  the  child 
of  Zeno  and  Ariadne. 

LEO  II.  was  four  years  of  age  when  be  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  people  seemed  to  approve  of  the  choice;  but  Art* 
adne  ami  her  mother,  the  empress  Verina,  having  deter* 
rained  to  place  Zeno  on  the  throne,  induced  the  child  one 
day.  while  in  public,  to  place  u crown  on  his  father's  bead 
and  call  him  his  colleague.  Young  Leo  died  aHcr  a nomi* 
nal  reign  of  ten  roonlhs,  and  Zeno  himself  was  susi>ected 
of  having  procured  the  death  of  his  own  child. 

LEO  III.,  called  Isauricus  from  the  country  of  his  birth, 
was  of  humble  parentage,  and  served  in  the  army  under 
Justinian  II.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius  II.  he  received 
the  supreme  command  of  the  troops  of  Asia.  After  Anasta* 
sius  was  defiosed  and  Theodosius  III.  proclaimed  in  bis  stead 
in  716,  Leo  would  not  acknowledge  tne  latter,  but  marched 
to  ConsUntinopIo,  when  Theodosius  resigned  the  crown  to 
him  in  March,  717.  The  Saracens  soon  after,  coming  in 
largo  numbers  by  sea  and  by  land,  laid  siege  to  Constan- 
tinople, when  the  new  emperor  came  out  of  the  harbour 
with  some  Cre-shius,  which,  being  impelled  by  a fair  wind 
among  the  enemy^s  fleet,  threw  it  into  confusion  and  de- 
stroyed many  of  their  ships.  Tlie  severe  winter  whicli  fol- 
lowed killed  most  of  the  burses  and  camels  of  the  Saracens, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  summer  Leo,  having  defeated 
them  by  land,  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege.  It  was 
during  this  long  siege  that  Sergius,  governor  of  Sicily, 
thinking  the  empire  at  an  end.  made  himself  indc]>endent, 
but  Leo  sent  a new  governor  to  os.sert  hU  authority,  and 
the  rebels  were  punished.  In  719  Anastasius,  having  at- 
tempted to  resume  the  crown,  was  beheaded.  Tlius  far  Leo 
had  shown  himself  to  he  a brave  and  able  sovereign,  but 
unfortunately,  like  many  of  his  pre<lecessors,  he  began  to 
io»x  in  religious  controversy,  which  rendered  him  tyrannical 
and  cruel.  The  new  religion  of  the  Koran  abhorred  the 
worship  or  even  (he  use  of  images,  the  Jewish  law  likewise 
strictly  forbade  it  as  leading  to  idolatry,  and  this  principle 
of  hostility,  thus  asserted  W both  creeds,  found  its  way 
among  the  Christians  of  the  East,  and  was  adopted  by  some 
zealots,  who  jicrsuadod  Leo,  who  was  a rude  uneducated 
soldier,  that  the  use  of  images  in  the  churches  was  contrary 
to  religion.  He  accordingly  issued  an  edict,  ordering  their 
immediate  removal.  Tlio  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
most  of  the  Greek  clergy  rcniuiistrated  against  tliis  mea- 
sure, and  the  INipe  Gregory  II.  condemned  the  edict  of  Leo 
as  heretical.  Tins  was  (he  beginning  uf  the  sohi.Ma  of  the 
lix)norlasts.or‘image-broakcrs,'which  caused  great  calamities 
to  the  empire,  ana  contributed  to  its  losing  Italy,  as  the 
Italians,  supported  by  the  pontiff,  refused  to  obey  the  edict, 
and  I.eo,  wno  was  os  obstinate  as  he  was  ignorant,  resorted 
to  violence,  which  irritated  the  people  still  more.  It  ap- 
pears that  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  pope  was 
hatched  at  Rome  by  the  Greek  officers  there,  and  supported 
by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna;  but  the  people  of  Rome  rose 
and  killed  some  of  the  Greeks,  and  a general  insurrection 
took  place  over  Italy  against  the  emperor,  uf  which  the 
Longubards  availed  themselv<^  to  e.xtend  their  dominions, 
and  occupied  the  iiort  of  Closso  near  Ravenna.  Even  in 
the  East  I«o  founa  the  greatest  opposition  among  his  sub- 
jocts,  whif  were  much  attaclied  to  the  images.  The  islands  of 
the  Arcbijiclago  revolted,  and  even  sent  a fleet  to  threaten 
the  capital,  but  the  Greek  fire  dispersed  it.  Great  tumults 
broke  out  at  Constantinople  mi  account  of  the  removal  of 
the  images  according  to  the  order  of  the  emperor,  several 
persons  were  killeu  in  the  ixmfhsion,  and  others  (some 
women  among  the  rest)  were  sentenced  to  death  for  having  | 
excited  the  mutiny ; the  patriarch  Germanus  was  deposeo, 
and  another  ]>relale  favourable  to  the  lconoola.<U  was  put 
in  his  plsco.  Gregory  II.  having  died  in  731,  his  successor 
Gregory  III.  as-sembl^  a council  at  Rome  in  the  following 
voar,  in  which  the  IconoclasU  were  coudenmed.  A mes- 


senger who  was  despatched  to  the  emperor  with  tne  decree 
of  the  council  was  detained  in  Sicily  aud  not  allowed  to 
proceed.  Leo,  in  his  wrath  against  the  pontiff,  detached 
from  the  Homan  patriarchate  the  sees  of  Illyricum.  of 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  placed  them  under  the  patriarch 
uf  Constantinople.  Meantime  tlie  Saracens  were  making 
great  progress  in  Asia  Minor,  and  they  conquered  the  whole 
of  Papblagonia.  In  Uie  midst  of  his  unsuccessful  struggle 
both  again|t  the  Saracens  of  Asia  and  against  the  Italians 
and  the  pope,  Leo  died  of  the  dropsy  in  (be  year  741,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine,  called  Copronymus, 
who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter  of  a prince  of  the 
Gazari,  a Turkish  tribe.  Constantine  was  also  a furious 
Iconoclast,  and  showed  himself  more  cruel  and  tyrannical 
than  his  father. 

LEO  IV.,  son  of  Constantine  Copronymus.  born  at  Con- 
stantinople in  751,  succeeded  his  father  in  775.  His  dis- 
position was  milder  than  that  of  his  father,  but  unfor- 
tunately ho  adopted  the  Iconoclastic  tenets  with  blind 
fanaticism,  and  he  banished  his  own  wife  Irene  on  this 
account,  and  persecuted  others.  Ho  died  in  7HQ,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine  VI.  under  the  regency  of 
the  empress  Irene. 

LEO  called  the  Armenian,  because  his  father  was 
from  that  ruuntr)*,  held  a command  in  the  army  under  the 
reign  of  Nicephurus,  but  being  accused  of  treason,  be  was 
confined  in  a convent.  Michael  Rangab^',  on  OKOending  the 
throne  a.  d.  811,  gave  him  his  pardon  and  restored  him  to 
his  rank.  Loo  however  was  too  ambitious  to  be  grateful. 
After  obtaining  some  sui'cess  against  the  Saracens,  he 
accompanied  Michael  on  an  ox|x^ition  against  the  Bulga- 
rians, m which  ho  u churKed  by  the  historians  w ith  betray- 
ing his  master,  and  causing  the  loss  of  the  battle  near  Ad- 
rianople.  Being  loft  by  Michael  in  charge  of  the  remains 
of  the  army,  be  urged  them  to  rebel,  and  being  proclaimed 
em|>eror  by  them,  he  marched  to  Constantinople.  Michael 
made  no  resistance,  hut  sent  to  his  suoci'iisur  the  cruwo, 
sceptre  and  other  im{>unal  insignia,  and  retired  into  a con- 
vent. Leo  entered  tbccapital  in  July,  813,  and  was  crowned 
at  St.  Sophia's  by  the  patriarch  Nicephorua.  The  Bulgarians 
haring  invaded  the  empireainl  threatened  Constantinople, 
Leo  took  tlio  field,  defeaUnl  them  at  Mesembria  in  814,  and 
in  Uic  next  rear  he  obhged  them  to  sue  fur  toscc.  Leo 
would  have  boon  a good  pnnee,  had  he  nut  meddled  in  the 
controversy  of  the  IconoclasU,  and  become  a persecutor.  It 
appears  that  Uie  worship  of  images  among  thu  Greeks  had 
degenerated  into  idulatry,  and  tliat  such  was  thu  fanaticism 
of  the  iieopio  in  favour  uf  their  images,  that  tlicy  willingly 
exposed  their  lives  for  them.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that 
about  the  same  time  the  abuse  of  the  images  ottrar.ted 
the  attention  of  the  Western  Church.  An  assembly 
of  Western  bishops  took  place  at  Paris  in  the  year  824  to 
examine  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  images,  to  which 
the  opinion  of  those  prelates  was  not  altogether  favour- 
able. Leo  however,  like  his  Iconoclastic  prcuctMssors,  went 
to  the  other  extreme,  fancying  that  the  only  means  uf  cor- 
recting the  abuse  was  by  destroying  the  images  altogether 
ho  exiled  the  patriarch  rlicepborus,  who  would  not  consent 
to  an  Iconoclastic  proscription,  and  he  nut  to  death  many 
who  were  on  the  same  siae,  which  was  tnat  of  the  mas?  of 
thu  people  and  cler^',  and  es]iccially  thu  monks,  who  had 
great  influence  in  tlie  Eastern  empire.  Persecution  and 
discontent  prepared  the  way  for  conspiracies.  Micha^,  sur- 
naraed  thu  Stammerer,  who  had  contrihute<l  to  Leo's  eleva- 
tion. and  had  been  consequently  made  a patneian,  raised 
his  thoughU  towards  the  Empire.  He  was  arrested,  con- 
victed of  treason,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  his  friends, 
having  disguised  themselves  as  priests,  intruduoed  them- 
selves into  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  where  l.«o  used  to 
attend  matins,  and  on  a given  signal,  as  the  emperor  be- 
an cliaiiting  a new  psalm,  they  fell  upon  him,  and  kilivtl 
im  in  spite  of  bis  desperate  resistance.  a.d.  820.  On  learn- 
ing this  catastrophe  in  the  place  of  his  exile  the  (Utriarcli 
NicephorusexclaimeO,  ‘The Church  isfreed  from  anenctuy, 
but  the  State  has  lost  an  able  prince.*  Michael  the  Stam- 
merer succeed  to  the  throne. 

LEO  VI..  styled  Uie  Philosopher,  probably  on  account 
of  his  writings,  fur  his  conduct  gave  him  no  claims  to  the  ap- 
pellation, was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Rasilius  the  Macedo- 
nian, whom  be  succeeded  in  886.  His  brother  Alexander 
was  his  nominal  colleague,  but  through  indolence  left  the 
goTcrDmcuteutirely  to  Loo.  The  icign  of  Leo,  which  lasted 
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•tj  yean,  was  not  a prosperous  or  glorious  one  for  tlie  cm*  1 
pin?,  for  while  the  armies  were  beaten  both  by  the  Sararen'^  ' 
tml  Bul^.iriuns,  the  capital  ami  the  palace  were  dislur}>eil  by  I 
the  iiUriguesuml  of  the  courtiers,  and  by  the  empe- 

ror's own  irregularities.  He  again  cxileti  the  turbulent  Pho- 
Uus.  whom  his  father  had  reinstated  in  his  see.  In  the  year 
y04  the  Saracens  took  and  plundered  Tbcssalonica,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  carried  away  its  inhabit- 
ants into  slavery.  Lcodied  in  911,  at  years  of  age,  leav- 
ing the  crown  to  his  son  Constantine  I^orphyrogenneius, 
whore  he  had  hy  his  fourth  wife  Zoe.  Although  not  a de- 
serving sovereign,  Leo  ought  to  be  remembered  os  an  author ; 
be  complciod  and  published  the  Basilica,  or  Greek  compila- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  undertaken  by  Ins  father, 
and  extracted  it  in  great  measure  from  the  Justinian  body 
of  laws,  [Basilica^  It  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertaineu, 
however,  whether  the  work  has  descended  to  us  as  it  was 
completed  by  Leo,  or  as  it  was  aAerwards  reformed  by  his 
son  Constantine.  (Haubold,  Manual*  BasUicorum,  Leipzig, 
1819;  and  Heimbach,  De  Basilicnrum  Orizine,  Fonttbu*, 
Scholiitt  &c.  Leipzig,  1825.)  Leo  wrote  also  a treatise  on 
Tactics,  which  has  been  published  by  Meursius;  and  a 
collection  of  Oracles  or  Prophecies  (for  ho  laid  claim  to  an 
insight  into  futurity),  which  has  also  been  published ; a poem 
on  calamities  of  Greece,  other  verses,  moral  Cations, 
&C.,  are  yet  inodited. 

LEO  I.  was  only  a deacon  when  he  was  chosen  by  the 
rieigy  and  people  of  Rome  to  be  their  bishop,  after  the 
death  of  Sixtus  HI.,  a.d.  440,  under  the  reign  of  V'alenti- 
nianus  ill.,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Theodosius  11,,  em- 
peror of  the  East.  He  was  a roan  of  learning,  and  well 
acquaintc<l  with  the  world  and  with  state  affairs,  having 
been  employed  on  several  missions  by  the  imperial  court. 
In  his  youth  be  had  been  acquainted  with  St.  Augustine, 
and  had  profited  by  bis  instruction  and  example.  Soon 
after  his  exaltation  he  had  a controversy  with  llilarius, 
bishop  of  Arelate  (Arles)  in  Gaul,  who  had  deposed  Celido- 
nius,  hisbop  of  Vesontio  (Besan<;on),  because  he  had  mar- 
ried a widow,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  canons.  Celido- 
nius  however  appealed  to  Leo,  who  reinstated  him  in  his 
see.  llilarius  wa.s  summoned  to  Rome  upon  several 
charges  brought  against  him  by  other  bishops  of  Gaul,  to 
whom  his  severity  was  obnoxious;  and  I.,co  obtained  a 
rescript  from  the  emperor  Valeniinian  III.,  suspending 
Hilorius  from  his  episcopal  office.  This  suspension  how- 
ever does  iKit  appear  to  have  been  lasting,  although  the 
fact  has  been  taken  hold  of  by  controversial  writers  as  a 
stretch  of  jurisdiction  in  the  see  of  Rome.  Quesncl  pub- 
lished a dissertation  upon  this  controversy  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Leo,  Paris,  1675.  1^  also  induced  the  em- 
peror to  issue,  in  the  year  445,  several  laws  against  the 
Manichseans  and  other  heretics,  depriving  them  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship  tnd  of  inhoriUnce,  and  excluding 
them  from  the  military  service.  Ho  assorohled  a council 
at  Rome  in  449,  in  which  he  annulled  tho  acts  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  which  had  absolved  Eutyches.  [Eutt- 
chians.]  Soon  afterwards  the  (Ecumenic  council  of  Chalce- 
<lon,  A.D.  451,  in  which  Leo’s  legates  presided,  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  and  defined  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Mison  of  Christ  By  a canon  of  this  council, 
which  was  (Ecumenic,  or  universal,  both  for  the  East  and 
West,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  declared  to  be  next 
in  place,  though  equal  in  dignity,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
ana  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  were  deter- 
mined, the  patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  being 
placed  under  that  of  Constantinople ; which  canon  pa.sseu 
the  osaemblv,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Roman 
legates.  Tlie  story  of  Loo  stopping  Attila  on  his  march, 
and  persuading  him  to  spare  the  city  of  Romo,  is  an  embel- 
lishment; but  it  appears  that  Leo  was  really  sent  by  Va- 
lentinian  on  a mission  to  Attila,  who  was  then  devastating 
Lombardy,  and  that  Attila  consented  to  a truce  with  Va- 
Icntinian,  aAer  which  he  rccrossed  the  Alps.  Some  years 
after,  Leo  did  prevail  uponGonseric,  who  had  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a.d.  455,  to  spare  at  least  the  lives  and 
tho  buildings  in  Rome,  and  not  to  allow  his  Vandals  to  sot 
fire  to  that  city  or  slaughter  the  inhabitants.  Genserie  was 
satisfied  with  the  plunder  of  Rome,  and  returned  to  AAica. 

died  in  461,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hilarius  I.  His 
Writings,  especially  bis  Sermons  and  hU  Epistles,  are  use- 
ful for  the  history  of  the  times.  Quesnel  has  given  a full 
ar^vint  of  his  lifovas  well  as  Msimbouig,  * Hisloire  du  Pon- 
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tificat  lie  St.  L«Sjn  lo  Grand.’  Father  Cacciari  published 
an  edition  of  I>co'»  works.  .3  vols.  fob,  Rome.  1751-5,  in 
which  he  has  cliurgeil  (Juesnefs  e«lifion  wi'h  great  inr.or- 
rwtnes.s.  Leo’s  Svnmms  have  been  translated  into  French 
by  the  Abbe  de  Bcllogardo,  Paris.  1701.  Tlie  Roinuri 
Church  numbers  him  among  its  i^inU,  and  gives  him  also 
tho  epithet  of  Magnus,  or*  St.  IjCO  the  Great.’ 

LEO  II.,  a native  of  Sicily,  succeeded  Agothon  in  the 
sec  of  Rome,  a.d.  682.  Ho  put  an  end  tu  the  schism  be- 
tween tho  see  of  Ravenna  and  that  of  Rome,  it  being 
agreed  that  tho  bishops  of  Ravenna  should  receive  their 
ordinatkm  at  Rome,  but  that  they  shouhl  he  exempted 
from  tho  pa}*ment  of  money  wnich  had  been  exacted  from 
them  on  receiving  the  pallium.  Leo  died  in  the  year  683, 
and  was  succeed^,  after  a vacancy  of  nearly  one  year,  by 
Benedict  II. 

LEO  111.,  a native  of  Rome,  was  elected  after  the  death 
of  Adrian  a.d.  795.  Ho  immediately  communicator!  his 
election  to  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he,  like  his  predecessor, 
acknowledged  allegiance,  (^arlemagno  replied  by  a letter  of 
congratulation,  which  he  entrusted  to  tfie  abbot  Angilber- 
tus,  whom  ho  commissioned  to  confer  with  tho  new  pontiff 
respecting  the  relations  between  the  seo  of  Rome  and  the 
* Patrician  of  the  Romans,’  for  this  was  the  title  which 
Charlemagne  had  assumed.  In  796  I.o.‘o  sent  tu  Charle- 
magne the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  standar*!  of  the  city 
of^me,  requesting  the  king  to  send  sonic  of  bis  nobles  to 
administer  tne  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  people  of  Rome. 
The  dominion  of  Charlemniriio  over  the  city  ami  duchy  of 
Rome  is  attested  by  Pauliis  Diacorius,  who  says  that 
’Charles  added  to  his  other  sceptres  that  of  the  city  of 
Romulus.’  In  the  year  799,  an  atrocious  assault,  the 
motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  was  committed 
on  tho  person  of  the  pope.  While  Leo  was  riding  on  horse- 
back, followed  by  the  clergy,  and  chanting  the  liturgy,  a 
canon  of  the  name  of  Paschal  and  a sacristan  called  Cam- 
pulus,  accompanied  by  many  armed  rufitans,  fell  upon  him, 
threw  him  down  from  his  horse,  and  dragged  him  into  tho 
convent  of  St.  Sylvester,  when  they  stabbea  him  in  many 
places,  endeavouring  to  pull  out  his  eyes  and  cut  out  his 
tongue.  In  this  however  it  seems  that  they  dk!  not  suc- 
ceed, as  Leo  was  deliverMl  by  hLs  friends  from  the  liands  of 
the  a-ssassins,  and  taken  to  Spoleti  under  tho  protection  of 
that  duke,  where  he  soon  after  recovered,  and  was  enabled 
to  travel  as  far  as  Pnderborn  in  Germany,  where  Charle- 
magne then  was,  by  whom  the  pope  wa.s  received  with  tho 
greatest  honours.  Charlemagne  sent  him  Imck  to  Rome,  with 
a numerous  escort  of  bishops  and  counts,  and  also  of  armed 
men.  The  pope  was  met  outside  of  the  city  gates  by  tho 
clergy,  senate,  and  people,  and  accompanie<l  in  triumph  to 
the  Lateran  |uilnce.  A court,  compost  of  (he  bishons  and 
counts,  proceedeil  to  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  woo  had 
attempted  the  life  of  the  pope;  and  the  two  chiefs.  Paschal 
and  Campulus,  were  exiled  to  France.  From  tins  very 
lenient  sentence,  and  other  concomitant  circumstances,  it 
appears  thatCharlemagno  bad  greatly  at  heart  to  conciliate 
the  Romans  in  general,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  betak- 
ing themselves  again  to  the  protection  of  tho  Greek  em- 
perors. 

In  the  year  800  CHiarleroagno  nimself  came  to  Italy,  and 
was  met  at  Nomentum,  outside  of  Rome,  by  the  pope;  and 
tho  next  day  be  repaired  to  tho  Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  es- 
corted by  the  soldiers  and  the  people.  After  a few  days  Charlc- 
migno  convoked  a numerous  assembly  of  prelates,  abbots, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  Franks  as  well  as  Romans, 
to  examine  certain  charges  brought  against  the  pope  by  tho 
partisans  of  Paschal  and  Campulus ; but  no  proofs  were 
elicited,  and  Leo  himself,  taking  the  book  of  gospels  in  bis 
hand,  declared  himself  innocent.  On  Christmas-dav  of  that 
year  the  pontiff  officiated  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican, 

I ill  presence  of  Charlemagne  and  his  numerous  retinue.  As 
Charlemagne  was  preparing  to  leave  the  chxircb,  the  pontiff 
slopped  him, and  placed  a rich  crown  upon  his  head;  while 
the  clergy  and  the  peo}>le.  at  the  same  moment,  cried  out, 
’Carolo  piissimo,' ‘ Augusto  magno  imperatori,’ and  othiY 
expressions  and  acclamations  which  were  used  in  proclaim- 
ing the  former  Roman  emperors.  Three  times  the  accla- 
matiuna  were  repealed,  after  which  the  )*opo  was  the  first  to 
pay  homage  to  the  new  emperor.  From  that  time  Charle- 
magne left  off  the  titles  of  king  and  patrician,  and  styled  him- 
self Augustus  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans ; and  he  addressed 
tlie  emperor  of  Ckrestantinople  bv  tho  name  of  brother. 
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Thus  wna  tho\Vost<'rn  empiru  rcviveth  135  years  after  Odo* 
acer  bad  d«i>oscd  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  nominal 
■ucce!«^ur  of  the  C'te&ars  on  the  throne  of  tho  West.  From 
that  time  all  claim  of  the  Eastern  emperors  to  the  supreme 
dominion  over  the  duchy  of  R4iiBe  was  at  an  end ; and  the 
popes  from  the  same  time  ns«umod  thu  temporal  authority 
over  Uie  city  and  duchy,  in  suhordinatioii  however  to  Char» 
lemagno  and  his  suoceKSors ; they  began  also  to  eoin  money, 
with  the  pontitr’s  name  on  one  side  and  (hat  of  tl>o  emperor 
on  the  other. 

Id  tlie  year  804  the  pope  went  to  pass  tho  Christmas  at 
tho  court  of  Charlcma^na  at  A'|uisgrana  (AivIa-CbapelleX 
after  which  he  rvturuisl  to  lUlv.  In  tho  division  which 
Charlcniagiio  made  by  will  of  his  dominions  aiming  his 
Sons,  the  city  of  Romo  Was  declared  to  belong  to  him  who 
should  bear  the  title  of  emperor.  Ixiuis  le  Debunnairo  was 
aderwards  invested  with  that  title  by  Charlemagne  himself, 
and  wo  find  him  afSrordingly,  nHer  the  death  of  his  father, 
assuming  the  supremo  jurt->dicti»n  over  that  city  oil  the 
occasion  of  a conspiracy  wbieli  broke  out  against  Leu, 
the  heads  of  which  were  coHvVle<l  by  the  ordinary  courts 
at  R<jme,  and  put  to  death.  Louis  found  fault  with  the 
rtgmir  of  the  sentence  and  tho  baste  of  its  <-xecution,  and 
ho  ordered  his  nephew  Ucriiard,  king  of  Italy,  to  proceed 
to  Koroe  and  investigate  the  whole  iifiuir.  Leo,  who  seems 
to  have  been  alarmcil  at  this  proceeding,  Kent  messengers 
to  the  court  of  Louis  to  justify  hitiiseir  Mcnmtme  ho  fell 
seriously  ill,  and  the  people  of  Ilorac  broke  out  into  insur* 
ruction,  and  pulicil  down  some  buildings  he  hail  bt‘gun  to 
roristrucl  on  the  confiscated  property  of  the  conspirators. 
The  Duke  of  S|)o1cti  was  sent  for  with  a body  of  troo|is  to 
suppress  the  tumult.  Luo  died  in  816,  and  Stephen  IV. 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Leo  is  pr.iiscd  by  Aiiastasius, 
a biographer  of  the  same  century,  fur  the  many  slrtK'turcs, 
eKpoPiiiUy  clmrchcs,  which  he  raised  or  repaired,  and  tlie 
valuable  gihs  with  which  he  eiiriclieil  them.  In  Ins  tem- 
pural  polii'y  lie  appears  to  have  been  more  modcratu  and 
prudent  than  his  prcilecesaor,  Adrian  I.,  who  was  )>erpcitu- 
ally  Mdiciting  Charlemagne  in  his  letters  fur  fresh  grants  of 
territory  to  his  see. 

LEO  IV.  succeeiled  Sergius  II.  in  847.  IIo  was  conse- 
cmliHl  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  enipi*rof 
I./itharius,  hecaiiw;  of  the  urgency  of  the  circuntstunces. 
Koine  was  (hen  threatened  by  the  Saracens,  who  occupied 

fiart  of  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  who  a sliort  tinx!  heforo 
lad  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tilier,  and  plundered  the 
Basilica  of  Si.  Peter’s  on  tho  Vatican,  whieli  was  outside 
of  the  walls.  In  orrWr  to  prevent  a recurrenea  of  this 
violence,  Leo  undcrtiKik  to  surround  tlas  Basilica  and  the 
Huburb  around  it  with  wnlU.  and  this  being  completed  in 
four  years,  with  the  assistance  of  money  sent  by  tho  em- 
peror. and  the  produce  of  a tax  levied  upon  all  iirojicriy  in 
the  duchy  of  Romo,  the  m w town  was  rallDil  Leonina,  a 
name  which  it  has  retained  to  this  day.  I^o  also  restored 
the  town  of  Porto  on  the  Tiber,  m ar  its  mouth,  settling 
there  some  thousands  of  Corsicans,  wlio  had  run  away  from 
their  couniry  on  account  of  tho  Suran-ns.  Towers  were 
built  on  both  bank.s  of  the  river,  and  iron  chains  drawn 
across  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  tho  Saracens  from  asccml- 
Ing  to  Rome.  Tlie  purl  and  town  of  Centum  Celia?  being 
forsaken  on  account  of  the  Sarnccn-s,  I>?ii  built  a new  town 
on  the  coast,  about  1'2  miles  distant  from  the  other,  which 
w.vs  called  fjeoptilis,  but  no  fiWces  of  it  remain  now,  as  tho 
modem  Civitavecchia  is  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  old 
Centum  Cellm.  Li*o  died  in  July,  835,  and,  flflcen  days 
after  bis  death,  Benedict  III.  was  elected  in  hw  place, 
according  to  (lie  most  authentic  text  of  Aiiastasius.  who  was 
a contemporary.  But  later  wntors  introdueeil  Initween 
Leo  i V.  and  Bcneiliel  III.  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan.  [Joan, 
Porp.] 

LKO  V.,  a Benedictine  monk,  succeeded  Benedict 
A.P.  90.'?.  Ill  less  than  two  months  he  wa.s  violently  super- 
seileil  and  irnpriwitu'il  by  a certain  Cliristojilier,  wlio  was  liis 
chaplain,  ami  whoa-ssumtd  the  pontifical  offiro.  But  Chris- 
topher himself  did  not  retain  it  long,  as  a now  revolt  of  the 
Romans  drove  him  from  the  u.-urped  stio,  and  put  in  his 
nbtee  Sergius  III.,  who  Was  the  favourite  of  the  celebrated 
Maruiia.  a ixiwerful  but  licentious  woman,  who  disposed  of 
everything  ih  Rome.  The  tenth  century  is  the  darkest 
tern  of  the  papacy.  H«}w  the  unfortunalo  Leo  died  is  not 
Dumtumed;  probably  lie  diet!  in  prison. 

LEO  VI,  succeeded  John  A.D.  938,  and  died  seven 


months  afterwards;  soma  say  that  he  was  put  to  deata 
by  Marozia,  like  his  predecewor.  Ua  was  succeeded  by 
Stophon  VII.  ^ 

LEO  VII.  succoedad  John  XL,  the  son  of  Maroxi^  A.D 
937.  He  mediated  a peace  between  Alberic,  duke  of  Home, 
and  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  who  hod  offereil  to  marry  Marotia, 
in  order  Jo  obtain  by  her  means  the  }>oss«ssion  of  Home, 
but  was  driven  away  by  Alberic,  Marocia’s  son.  Loo  U sakI 
to  have  lieen  a man  of  irreproacliuble  conduct,  but  liule  else 
is  known  of  him.  Ho  died  in  the  year  93'J,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sie)dMm  Vlll. 

LEO  VlII.  succeeded  John  XIL,  who  was  deposed  fbr 
hU  misconduct,  by  a council  asKeinbl^  at  Rome,  m presence 
of  the  emperor  Oiliu  I.,  ajx  963,  But  soon  after  Olhu  bad 
left  Rome,  John  XU.  came  in  again  at  the  head  of  his  par- 
ti^ans,  obligixl  Iaw  to  run  away,  and  reeuroed  tlie  )ia|ml 
utfice.  John  liowever  db-Hi  sliortly  at'ler,  and  the  Koiuans 
elecfe<1  Benw<Uct  railed  V'.  Otbo.  returning  with  an  anny, 
took  the  city  of  Rome,  exiled  Benedict,  and  reinsiated  Leo, 
who  died  al^out  965,  and  wati  su'  ceeded  by  John  Xlll. 

LKO  IX.,  Bruno,  bisliopof  Toul,  was  appoinUxl  in  1U49 
to  succecil  DamiMUK  il.  at  the  joint  reoummendation  of  tho 
emperor  Henry  111.  and  of  tlie  famous  Hildebrand  (afler> 
wai^B  Gregory  \'IL).  Ho  was  continually  in  motion  ba- 
tween  Ciermany  and  Italv,  holding  councils  and  endeavour- 
ing to  reform  the  discipline  and  morals  of  the  clergy,  and 
also  to  check  the  jwogrcMi  of  the  Normans  in  Southern  Italy, 
against  whom  he  led  an  army,  but  was  defeated  in  Apulia 
and  taken  prisoner  by  tho  Nonuan.i,  who  treated  him  with 
great  rcKpoct,  but  kept  him  for  moro  tlian  a year  in  Bene- 
vonto.  Having  made  {N'Ocai  with  them  by  granting  to 
them  as  a fief  of  tlie  Roman  see  llieir  cuiu}uesU  iu  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  he  was  alluweil  to  return  to  Home,  whore 
ho  died  in  1054,  and  was  succeeded  by  Victor  IL 

LKO  X..  Giovanni  do'  Mudiri,  (lie  second  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificunl,  was  l»urn  in  Lk'cember.  J475.  He  was 
ma^k;  a cardinal  at  thu  unusually  early  age  of  thirteen,  by 
Pope  InniM'ont  VIIL  who  wa.s  very  intimate  with  his  fatlicr 
Lrronzo.  After  the  death  of  I»runxo  in  1492,  Cardinal  d«' 
Mdhci  .diared  iu  the  expulsion  of  hU  brothers,  Piero  and  Giu- 
lianu,  from  Florence,  in  November,  1494.  [Mkdici.I  After 
fruill«KS  endeovouTS  to  effect  their  restoration,  Cardinal  iU>’ 
Modk'i  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  quitted  Italy,  which  couniry 
W'xs  liieti  ravaged  by  foreign  arms,  and  betrayed  by  the 
wretched  policy  of  Alexander  VI.  Cardinal  dw’  Medici  tra- 
velleil  through  Germany  and  France,  courting  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  ef  Icarningt  and  displaying  his  own  taste  for 
literature  and  the  liberal  arts.  Alter  thu  death  of  Alex- 
ander VI..  in  15U3.  he  returne<l  to  Rome,  whore  Julius  11 
employed  him  as  legato  with  tlw  arrav  a^nsl  the  French. 
Being  taken  prisoner  by  tho  latter  at  (lie  oattleoT  Ravenna, 
in  April,  1 51  i,  he  woa  sent  to  M dan,  but  soon  aftor  effected 
his  c.-icaiie.  'fhe  French  being  driven  out  of  Lombardy,  and 
tlie  Florentine  republic,  with  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini  at 
its  head.  Iieing  chanpxl  with  partiality  tuwardstheforuigncia, 
Cartliiial  de’  Mudici  i^Hintrived  to  employ  the  arms  of  the 
allied  powers  in  reulai'ing  him  and  his  family  in  tlielr  former 
Kuprctuacy  over  Uicir  nalivo  couniry.  A body  of  5900 
Spaniards,  brave  to  ferocity,  were  marched  under  Raymond 
do  CHnlena  against  .Florence,  in  August,  1512.  On  their 
way  they  slonned  the  town  of  Prulo,  snd  massacred  the 
citizens,  which  so  intimidated  the  Florentines  that  they 
immediately  capitulotcd  ; and  Cardinal  du*  Medici  and  his 
brother  Giuliano  soon  a^r  enterod  Florence,  and  forced 
the  Signoria,  or  executive,  to  call  a ‘ parlamento,’  or  gene- 
ral assembly  of  tho  people,  in  the  great  M]uare,  on  the  16lh 
LK’cembcr.  This  general  a.s50iiibly  of  tlie  sovereign  jieoplo 
had  repeatedly  been  use*!  bv  ambitious  men  as  a ix'ady 
instrument  of  their  views,  and  it  proved  such  on  this  wca* 
sion.  [FtoaHNCK,  Wtlory.^  .\ll  the  laws  enacted  since 
the  expulsion  of  thu  Medici  in  l494  were  abrogated.  A 
balia,  or  commission,  was  appointexl,  couvisting  of  creatures 
of  that  fatuily,  with  dictatorial  powers  to  reform  the  state. 
No  bhxKlsheil  however  accompanied  the  re-ariion  ; but  So- 
deriui  aixl  other  citizens  opposed  to  tlui  Medici  wx-ro  ba- 
nished. Soon  ader,  in  March,  151.1,  news  came  of  the  death 
of  Julius  II.  at  Rome,  and  Cardinal  de'  Mtshci  haNtem-d  to 
the  conclave,  leaving  his  hruther  Giuliano  niul  his  nephi-w 
Lorenzo,  son  of  Piero,  at  tho  head  of  thu  affairs  of  Floteiice. 

Cardinal  de'  Meihci  was  elected  pope,  in  Murvli,  1513,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  when  he  assumed  liie  nuiuu 
of  Leo  X.  Onu  of  lm>  first  acts  was  to  appoint  twu 
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men  of  learning.  Bembo  and  Sadolctn,  for  liis  sccrclarics. 
H«  next  lent  a i^eneral  omnoety  to  bo  {Hibliibeti  al  Flo* 
r«nce,  whore  a oonsptracy  had  bom  diioovered  a<;aUiit  the 
Medii'i,  for  which  two  individuali  wore  executed;  and  oihcra, 
with  the  celebrated  MachiavelU  amMtg  the  real,  were  ar- 
reitcd  and  put  to  the  torture.  Leo  ordered  Giuliano  to 
releaio  the  priioners,  and  recall  those  that  were  banished, 
and  Kuderini  anong  the  rest  Giuliano  being  invited  to 
Rome,  where  be  was  made  OonfitioDiere  of  the  Holy  Chureh, 
Leo  appoiuted  bia  nephew  Lorenso  governor  of  Florence, 
ind  his  eouain.  Cardinal  Oiolio  de’  Medici,  archbishop  of 
the  same.  Florence  was  now  a dependency  of  Rome,  and 
such  it  oontiutted  during  the  rest  of  Leo's  life. 

The  pontificate  of  Lm  X.,  though  it  lasteii  only  nine 
years,  forms  one  of  the  moat  meniurable  epuobs  in  the  his- 
tory-of  taodern  Europe,  whether  we  consid^  it  in  a political 
light  as  a period  of  transition  fur  Italy,  when  the  power  of 
Charles  V.  of  Ispaiii  began  to  establish  itself  in  that  country; 
nr  whether  we  lookupcui  it  as  that  periuil  in  the  history  of  ihe 
Western  Church  wluuli  was  markM  by  the  luumuntims  event 
of  Lutlair's  Reformation.  But  tliere  is  a tbml  and  a mure 
favourable  aspect  under  which  the  roigu  of  J.«ki  ought  to  bu 
viewed,  as  a tlourisliing  epoch  for  learning  and  (be  arts, 
which  wees  encouraged  by  that  pontiff,  as  they  had  boon  by 
1»9  father,  and  indeed  as  they  have  boon  by  his  family  in 
general,  and  fur  which  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  age 
uf  Ixx>  X.  lias  been  given  to  Uio  first  part  of  (ho  sixteenth 
century. 

Leu  fuiind  the  war  renewed  in  Northern  Italy.  Louis 
XII-  sent  a fresh  army,  under  La  Trimuuille,  to  invade  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  Thu  Swiss  auxiliaries  of  Duke  Maxi- 
milian Sforza  defeated  Ia  Triiooiiillo  al  Novam,  and  the 
Fruneh  were  driven  out  of  Italy.  The  Venetians  however 
bail  allied  tbumsolves  with  I.ous  XII.,  and  l.eu  sent  Bembo 
to  V^untec*  to  endeavour  tu  break  tiu;  alliance.  Differences 
broke  out  between  Leo  and  Alfunso  d’Este,  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, who  demanded  the  ro^toration  of  Reggio,  taken  from 
him  by  Julius  II.,  which  Leo  prumiseil,but  never  perf<»micd  ; 
on  the  (‘ontrary,  he  purchoM>d  Modena  of  the  cni|>eror 
Maximilian,  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  bouse  of  E>tu  to 
that  town.  The  poiK  held  likewise  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
and  it  appears  that  no  intended  to  furm  out  of  these  a ter- 
ritory fur  his  brother  Oiuliauo,  and  he  made  altcmnis  to 
surprise  Ferrara  also  with  tlie  same  view,  ilis  predeccs- 
Hur,  Julius,  had  in  view  tlio  independence  of  all  Italy,  and 
bo  boldly  led  on  the  league  fur  (his  purpose;  J>eo  had  a 
narrower  object, — his  own  aggrandizement  and  that  of  his 
family,— and  lie  pursued  it  with  a tuoro  rautiuus  and  crooked 
policy. 

Leo  ro-o|>cned  the  council  of  the  I.ateran,  which  had  begun 
under  Julius  IL.  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  produceil 
the  council  of  Pisa,  which  had  been  coovokeil  by  ^uis 
XIL  in  order  to  chock  the  power  of  that  po]>e,  who  was  his 
enemy.  Circumstances  wero  nowchange<],  and  I^ouLs  XII. 
made  bU  peace  with  Loo  in  1614,  ronouncodlhc  council  of 
Pisa,  and  acknowledged  that  of  the  Laleran.  Liuis  XII. 
died  in  the  following  year,  and  Im  sm-ces-vir  Francis  I., 
among  ius  other  titles  assumed  that  of  Duke  of  Milan, 
which  was  the  signal  of  a new  Italian  war.  Tlie  Venetians 
joined  him,  whilst  the  eroporor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain.  Duke  .Sfurza,  and  the  Swiss  made  a league  (oop- 
poi««  the  French.  ThePopedid  not  openly  join  the  league, 
hut  he  negotiated  with  the  Swiss  by  means  uf  The  eardtiinl 
of  Stun,  and  paid  them  cunsiderablesums  to  induce  them  to 
defend  the  north  of  Italy.  The  Swiss  were  posted  near  Susa, 
hut  Francis,  led  by  old  Trivulzio,  passed  the  .\lp»  by  the 
Col  de  i'.\rgenlier,  entered  the  plaiim  of  Saluzzu,  and 
marched  upon  Pavia,  whilst  the  Swiss  hastened  back  to  de- 
fend Milan.  The  hatllu  of  Marignano  was  fought  un  I4ih 
September,  1 6 1 6.  The  Swiss  made  desperate  efforts,  and 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  nut  Alviano  with  part 
of  the  Venetian  troops  appeared  suddenly  with  cries  of 
•Viva  Sun  Marco,’ which  dispiriUtl  the  Swiss, who  believed 
that  the  whole  Venetian  army  was  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  French.  The  result  was  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss, 
and  the  entrance  uf  tlie  Fbeuch  into  Milan,  who  took  ]>o»- 
M-Sision  of  the  Duchy.  Leo  nuw  made  proposals  of  alliance 
to  Francis,  who  eagerly  listened  to  them,  and  they  had  a con- 
ference at  Bologna  in  IkTcmlier,  1616,  jn  which  a concordat 
wa.H  agreed  upon,  regulating  the  app«.>intmcnt  to  the  sees  and 
livings  in  the  French  kingdom,  which  concordat  remained 
n force  till  tlie  French  revolution.  A marriago  woa  also 


agrccil  upon  between  Lorenzo,  the  pope's  nephew,  and 
Madoleinu  do  Boulogne,  niaco  of  Francu  do  Roiirliori.  duke 
of  Vundome.  front  which  marriage  Catherine  du’ Medici, 
aflerwurds  (Juoen  of  France,  was  liorn. 

In  1616,  Leo,  under  some  frivolous  ]irclonc-cs,  d»;{mveii 
Della  Rovere,  the  nephew  of  Julius  11.,  of  his  duchy  of  Ur- 
bii>u,  Pusaro,  and  Suiigaglia,  whioh  he  gave  tu  hi«  nephew 
Lorenzo  de'  hledici.  Boon  afterwards  a oonspiracy  to  inurtler 
the  Pope  was  disooverod  at  Rome,  and  carding  l*ulrucci, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  was  hanged.  In  1617  the  counril 
of  the  Lateraa  was  finally  closed,  and  in  the  same  year  Ijao 
authurizad  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany,  whioh  was 
the  immetliate  cause  of  the  Reformation.  [LimtxB.]  For 
some  yeara  after  however,  Leo  took  little  notice  of  the 
|irogress  of  Luther's  opinions  in  Germany;  and  indeed  to 
the  end  of  his  life  Leo’s  mind  appears  to  have  been  much 
inure  coneerned  with  what  ooeurred  around  him  in  Italy, 
than  with  the  remote  controversy  carried  on  in  Saxony-  thu 
ounsuc]ueiic«s  of  whicli  he  pruboldy  did  not  foresee. 

In  1618  H league  of  fivu  years  was  proclaimed  by  L-o 
among  tlie  Cbrisliaii  princes,  to  ofipusu  the  advance  of  (he 
Turks,  wliu  were  threatening  Italy.  For  this  purpose  tho 
Pope  gave  tu  the  Christian  princes  the  disposal  uf  part  uf 
the  revenues  uf  the  clergy,  which  tliey  readily  appro- 
priated to  themselves,  without  doing  anything  against  tlie 
Turks. 

Gian  Paolo  Bagliono  of  Perugia,  a celebratod  oondotticro, 
luid  seized  u|H>n  the  government  of  his  native  tow'n.  Leo 
cited  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  witli  preunises  however  of 
safety  for  his  person.  U|M>n  his  arrival  Baglione  was 
arrested,  put  to  the  torture,  made  to  eonfess  many  oriraes, 
and  at  lost  l>elieade<l.  Perugia  wus  tlien  annexed  to  the 
Pa|Mil  State,  us  well  as  the  duchy  of  Urbino  after  the  death 
of  l.<orunzo  de’  Medici,  wlio  left  no  male  issue. 

Thu  alliancu  of  I,oo  with  Francis  I.  was  a hollow  une. 
each  party  mistrusting  tho  other.  At  last  Leo,  thinking 
tliat  an  alliance  with  I he  young  monarch  of  S|>ain  and  em- 
perur  uf  Germany  was  likely  to  be  much  more  advantageous 
tu  him,  ooDoIudad  a secret  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Cliarles  V„  on  the  8(h  of  July.  1621,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  French  and  given  to  Franoobco  Maria  Sfbrza,and 
Pai  uia  and  Piaoonza  to  be  restored  to  the  Pope.  Leo  subsi- 
dized a body  of  Swiss,  and  Pruspero  Coloona  with  the 
Spaniards  frum  Naples  joined  the  Papal  forces  at  Bologna, 
j erusstnl  tlie  Pu  at  Casalinaggioro,  joined  the  Swiss,  and  drove 
, the  French  governor  Lautruc  out  of  Milan,  In  a short  time 
the  duchy  of  Milan  was  once  more  clear  of  the  Fretioh,  and 
restuiod  to  the  dominioa  of  Sforza.  Parma  and  Piacenza 
were  again  ocoupiod  by  the  Pupal  troops.  Leo  at  the 
same  time  declarud  Alfunso  d'Este  a rebel  to  the  Uoly  Bee 
ibr  having  sided  with  the  French,  whilst  the  Duke  on  his 
part  complained  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  Po|ie  in  keeping 
possession  uf  Modena  and  Reggio.  The  news  of  tho  talung 
of  Milan  was  oelubrated  at  Rome  with  public  rejoicings, 
but  in  the  midst  uf  all  tliUI^fell  ill,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  died  on  tlie  1st  of  December,  1 321,  being  46  years 
uf  ago,  not  without  suspicion  of  poisuti,  though  some  have 
mainiamed  that  lie  died  a naturM  death. 

Lou  was  generous,  or  rather  prodigal  ; he  was  fond  of 
splendour,  luxury,  and  magnificenoo,  and  therefore  often  in 
want  of  money,  which  he  was  obliged  to  raise  by  means 
not  always  ci^itable.  He  had  a discerning  taste,  was  a 
ready  patron  of  real  merit,  was  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  not 
olways  refinwl,  and  which  at  times  degeoeratod  into  buf- 
foonery. This  was  indeed  one  of  his  principal  faults.  UU 
state  policy  was  like  that  of  his  contomporarios  in  general, 
and  not  so  bad  an  that  of  some  of  them.  He  contrived 
however  tu  keep  Rome  and  tho  Papal  territory,  as  well  as 
Florence,  in  profound  peace  during  bis  nine  yean’ pontificate, 
no  trifling  b<xm,  whilst  all  the  north  of  Italy  was  ravaged  by 
French  and  Germans  and  Spaniards,  who  oommitied  all 
kinds  of  atr«x:iiies.  He  was  by  oo  means  nerieotAiI  of 
business,  although  he  was  fund  of  oonviviaiiiy  and  ease,  hut 
even  his  unemies  have  nig  substantiated  any  charge  against 
hu  morals.  He  did  not,  and  perhaps  ooul^  not,  enforce  a 
strict  discipline  among  the  clergy  or  the  people  of  Rome, 
where  prutltgac^  and  licentiousness  bad  reigned  almost 
uncontrolled  ever  since  the  pontifioate  of  Alexander  VI. 

Tho  services  which  Leo  rendered  to  literature  are  many 
He  onoouraged  the  study  of  Greek,  founded  a Greek  cnl 
lege  at  Rome,  established  a Greek  press,  and  gave  the  di  > 
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recUon  of  it  to  John  LftscarU ; bo  rofttored  the  Roman  Uni< 
▼crifity  and  ftUed  iU  numeroua  clmire  with  profeasora ; be 
directed  the  ooUectiug  of  MSS.  of  the  claasica,  and  alao  of 
Oriental  writera,  aa  well  as  tlie  acarclung  after  antiquities ; 
and  by  bis  uxauiplu  encouraged  others,  and  among  them 
the  wealthy  merchant  Chigi,  to  do  the  same.  Ue  patron* 
izecl  men  of  talent,  of  whom  a galaxy  gathered  round  him  at 
Homo.  He  employed  Michel  Angelo  at  Florence  and  Ra- 
plmul  at  Romo  in  the  Vatican.  He  correaponded  with 
Erasmus,  Muchiavelli,  Arioato.  and  other  great  men  of 
his  time.  He  restored  the  celebrated  hbraiy  of  his  family, 
which  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  had  been  plunder^ 
an<l  dispersed,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  uame  of  the 
Uibliutcca  Laurenziaua  at  I'loreuce.  In  short  Leo  if  not 
the  most  exemplary  among  popes,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
must  illustrious  and  meritorious  of  the  lulian  prim^es. 

(Guicciardini,  S/ona<r//a/m  Roscoe's  Lifeand  Poniijl- 
cate  of  Leo  X.;  the  same  in  llnliaii,  translated  by  Bossi. 
with  numerous  and  valuable  notes  and  additions.  For  the 
Wfrand«7>ecrAc«ufPopeLeoX. see  Fabricius,  ‘Bibliotheca 
Latina  Metlim  cl  Indme  /Etatia.*j 

LEO  XL,  Cardinal  Alessandro  de*  Medici,  had  been 
sent  by  bis  predecessor.  Cleuienl  VllL,  legate  to  France,  to 
receive  Henri  IV.  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
He  was  very  old  when  elected,  on  the  1st  of  April.  160^, 
and  he  died  on  the  t27ib  of  the  same  month,  it  is  said  from 
the  fatigue  attending  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of 
the  Patriarchal  rhurrh  of  St.  John  in  Laterano. 

LEO  XIL  Cardinal  Annibale  della  Genga,  born  in  176b. 
of  a noble  family  of  the  Romagna,  was  ciuployoil  as  nuncio  to 
Germany  and  Prance,  by  Pius  VII.,  who  made  him  a car- 
dinal in  1NI6.  On  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  he  was  electe<l 
}H)pc,  in  Septemlier,  1823.  He  was  well  acijuainted  with 
diplomacy  and  foreign  politics,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  ami  in  asserting  the  claims  of  his  see,  he  assumed  i 
a more  nupcri"us  tone  than  his  meek  and  lieiicvulent  pre- 
decessor. He  rc-ustablishod  the  right  of  a^'lum  fur  crimi- 
nals in  the  churches,  and  enforced  the  strict  observance  of 
meagre  days.  He  was  a declared  enemy  of  the  Carbonari 
and  other  secret  s'jcicties.  He  proclaimed  a jubilee  fur  the 
year  1826;  and  in  his  circular  letter  accompanying  the 
bull,  addressed  to  the  putriarclis,  primates,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  he  made  a violent  attack  on  the  Bible  Societies,  as 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
at^sioa  iv.,  coneeming  the  publication  and  use  of  the  Sacred 
Books.  Leu  also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  new 
slates  of  South  America,  for  the  sakuonilliDg  up  the  vacant 
sees.  He  gave  a new  organization  to  the  university  of  the 
S'apicnza  at  Rome,  which  consists  of  five  colleges  or  facul- 
ties, namely,  theology,  law.  medicine,  philosophy,  and 
philology  ; and  he  increased  the  nnmlier  of  the  prufestora, 
and  nu»^  tlieir  emoluments.  Hu  publishe<l,  in  October. 
1824.  a Moto  Proprio,  or  decree,  reforming  the  adminislra- 
tiun  of  tlio  Papal  State,  and  also  the  administratiun  of  Jus- 
tice, or  Procodura  Civile,  and  he  fixed  the  fees  to  be  pain  by 
the  litigant  |>urt  ies.  He  corrected  several  abuses,  and  studied 
to  maintain  order  and  a good  |K>lice  in  his  territories.  He 
died  in  February.  182S,  and  wa.H  succeeded  by  Pius  VIII. 

LEO,  JOHN,  was  a Moor  of  Granada,  who,  retiring  into 
Africa,  when  his  native  place  was  taken  in  1492,  received 
the  surname  of  ArKtcAMUS.  After  travelling  a considera- 
ble time  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  was  taken  at  sea 
by  pirates,  and  subsetjuently  abjure<l  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion under  Pope  Leo  X.  Hu  is  believed  to  have  die<I 
about  1526.  His  ‘Description  of  Africa  ’ was  first  wTitten 
in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  translated  by  its  author  into 
Italian.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  .John  Florian.  8vo. 
Antw.,  1556  ; 24mo.,  Lugd.  Bat,  Elzev..  1632  ; and  into 
French  by  Jean  Temporal.  2 tom.  fob,  Lyon,  1556.  Marmol 
ibo  Spaniard  appropriated  to  himself  the  greater  part  of  the 
text  of  this  work  without  acknowleilging  it.  Ia,*o  Africanus 
wrote  also  the  ‘ lives  of  the  Arabian  PbiloMiphers,'  printed 
by  HuUitiger,  in  Latin,  alZuncb,  fob,  1664  ; they  were  again 
published,  from  a diflTerent  manuM-npi,  in  the  l.'lth  volume 
of  Fabricius’s  ‘ Bibliotheca.*  (Moruri's  Did.  ; Chalmeni*s 
Biofir.  Diet.,  vob  xx.) 

LEO.  LEONARDO,  a celebrated  composer,  who  flou- 
rished during  the  early  half  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1C94.  and  received  his  musical  education  under 
Alossandru  S<.arlatti,liavingfor  his  fclluw^disciples  Durante, 
Vinci.  Porpora,  &c.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  hia 
ivalian  operaa,  which  gamed  for  him  a high  reputation,  and 


are  mentioned  by  musical  critics  in  strong  teims  of  praise. 
But  how  fleeting  was  the  fame  arising  from  such  com)tositioos 
till  Mozart  appeared,  and  gave  them  immortal  life  ! Out 
of  the  many  produced  by  Leo  not  one  survives ; and  had 
be  not  dedicated  a portion  of  his  time  to  the  oliurch,  his 
name  would  now  have  been  utterly  forgotten.  H is  Dixit 
DominuM,  bis  Miserere,  masses,  and  other  sacred  music,  will 
always  be  esteemed  for  the  grandeur  of  thejr  style,  their 
deep  feeling,  the  sensible  manner  in  which  the  words  are 
set,  and  for  greatness  of  cfToet  produced  by  comparatively 
simple  means.  He  will  be  remembered  too  in  musicM 
history  os  the  master  of  Piccini,  Jomelli,  and  other  able 
composers.  He  died  at  Naples,  in  1755. 

LEO  ALLA'TIUS.  [Ai.latius.} 

LEO  (Uie  IJuti),  a eonstelbtion  of  the  Zodiac,  which 
commemorates  the  Nemman  lion  killed  by  Hercules  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  surrounded  by  Ursa  Ma^r. 
Leo  Minor,  Cancer,  Hydra,  Sextans,  Virgo,  and  Coma 
reiiices.  A line  drawn  through  the  pole  star  and  the  lowest 
of  tho  four  in  thu  Great  Bear(ory)  passes  thiuugb  Deneb 
, (or  Lconi!*);  and  a line  drawn  through  the  bright  starKu- 
gulus  (or  a L^nis)  of  the  first  magnitude  and  Deneb  parses 
nearly  through  Arcturus.  The  principal  stars  aru  as 
I follows 
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LEO  MINOR,  a constellation  of  Heveltus.  surrounded 
by  Ursa  Major,  Lynx,  Cancer,  and  Leo.  Its  principal  .^tars 
are  aa  follows:— 
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LKO'DICE  (Zoology),  a name  given  by  Suvigny  to  a 
genus  of  Dornbranckiata,  Eunice  of  Cuvier.  [Doasi* 

UAANCHtATA.l 

LEOMINSTER.  [Hsrkforoshirk.] 

LEO'N,  REYNO  DE,  ono  of  the  former  great  divisions 
of  Spain,  originating  in  the  political  formation  of  that 
c'uuntry  into  different  kingdoms,  which  grew  out  of  the 
successive  conquests  of  the  Christians  from  the  Moors.  The 
kingdom  of  L^n  was  the  earliest  of  these,  and  was  formed 
by  the  Christians  coming  out  of  the  fastnesses  of  Abturus 
ami  extending  their  conquests  southward.^  to  the  Duoro. 
The  immediate  successors  of  Pelayo  were  called  kings  of 
Oviedo  or  of  Asturias,  because  that  province  was  then  the 
only  part  free  from  the  Moors,and  hod  never  been  conquered 
by  them.  Alfonso,  called  the  Catholic,  a.o.  739  to  767,  con> 
qiiered  the  towns  of  Leon,  Astorga,  Simancas,  Zamora,  Sala* 
luaiica,  and  Ledesma,  as  well  as  part  of  Galicia.  These  were 
addml  to  tho  dominions  of  the  Asturian  kings,  though  held 
on  the  precarious  tenure  of  either  paying  tribute  to  the 
neighbouring  Moors,  or  having  to  defend  them  against  their 
iiicuTbieiis.  It  w os  Garcia,  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso  111., 
who,  about  A.u.  91U,  transferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
from  Oviedo  to  Leon.  Henceforth  the  Christian  kingdom 
in  Northern  Spain  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and 
Asturias,  and  was  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarra, 
which  was  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Ebro.  The  counts  of 
Costilla,  wl>o  had  formed  anolhor  Christian  state  between 
the  two.  were  for  a time  dependent,  nominally  at  least,  on 
the  kings  of  Loon,  until  a u.  1026.  w hen  CastiUa  became  an 
mdejNnident  kingdom  under  a branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Navarra.  The  boundaries  of  all  these  kingdoms  were  of  course 
hot  clearly  or  lixwlly  detormined.  Almost  always  at  war. 
either  with  tho  Moors  or  among  ihemselves,  the  extent  of 
their  ros))octive  territories  varied  with  every  reign,  or  rather 
with  every  fresh  campaign.  The  male  line  of  the  kings 
of  Loon  l^came  extinct  with  Bermudo  111.  in  the  year 
1037,  whose  sister  had  married  Fernando,  king  of  Casulo, 
who  thus  uniied  both  crowns.  But  at  his  death  San* 
cbo,  one  of  his  suns,  had  Castile,  and  Alfonso  had  Leon 
and  A-sturias.  The  two  kingdoms  remained  distinct, 
although  their  crowns  were  sometimes  worn  by  the  same 
person,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  Fernando  III.,  in 
1230,  permanently  united  the  two  kingdoms,  assuming  the 
title  of  king  of  Leon  and  Castilla,  which  his  successors 
retained. 

The  territory  known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
comprised  six  provinces,  namely,  Lsotr,  pru(>erly  so  calletl ; 
Palxncia:  Toro;  Zamora;  Salamanca;  and  Valla- 
dolid. They  aro  all  compris^  in  the  basin  of  the  Duero, 
ooiween  the  Asturian  niuutiiains  on  the  north,  the  Sierra 
de  Gala  and  Sierra  do  Credos  to  the  south,  which  divide 
the  basin  of  the  Duero  from  that  of  the  T^us,  or  province  I 
of  Estremadura.  and  between  the  boundaries  of  Burgos  and  ' 
Segovia  in  Old  Castile  on  tho  cast,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  suid  Galicia  on  the  west.  Tlie  whole  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  is  roughly  calculated  at  21. (199  square 
miles,  and  its  population  at  1,216,900  inhabitants.  The 
name  and  antient  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  are 


now  a mere  historical  remembrance:  'all  Spam  being  at 

fircsent  divided  intoprovincea,  the  old  division  by  kingdoms 
laa  become  obliterated. 

LEOV.  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  is  bounded  north  by 
the  Asturias,  south  by  the  province  of  Zamora,  cast  by  that 
of  Palencia,  and  west  by  Galicia.  It  is  nearly  luu  mites  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  59  wide  fVum  nurth  to 
south,  and  its  population  is  reckoned  at  31 1,700  inhabitutUs. 
The  province  belongs  mainly  to  the  basin  of  the  Duero. 
being  crossed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Esla,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Valdehuron.on  the  borders  of  Asturias, 
and  UowB  southwards  into  the  province  of  Zamora,  where 
it  enters  the  Duero.  The  Esla  is  joined  in  its  course  by 
many  streams,  both  from  the  cast  and  the  west.  Hicre  is 
a small  part  of  the  province  of  Leon,  west  of  Astorga, 
which  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mino,  being  watered  by 
the  Sil  and  other  tributaries  of  that  river.  An  off>et  of 
the  Asturian  chain,  which  runs  southward  to  the  west  of 
Astorga,  forma  the  limit  between  the  two  river-basins. 
The  surface  of  Leon  is  mountainoua  in  (he  north  of  the 
province  where  it  rises  towards  the  Asturian  chain,  but 
It  slopes  to  tho  south,  where  it  sinks  into  the  plain  of  the 
Duero.  The  country  produces  corn,  though  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption ; fruit  and  vcgotahles  in  abundance, 
and  licmp,  ffax,  and  wine,  which  however  is  not  so  good 
as  the  wine  of  Toro  and  Rueda.  I,argo  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  as  well  as  horM.>s  and  mules,  ore  reared 
in  this  province.  There  are  few  manufactories;  I'oorse 
woollen  cloths  are  made  near  Astor^  and  much  flax  is 
spun  by  tho  distaff  and  bleached,  and  forms  an  article  of 
export.  The  country  people  of  lAson  are  very  simple  in 
their  manners,  and  deffeient  in  comforts  and  refinement ; 
there  ore  few  proprietors  among  them,  most  of  them  being 
tenants  or  lawurers  of  tlic  estates  of  tho  nobility  and  cor- 
porations. 

Tho  two  principal  towns  of  the  province  ore:— -1.  Leon 
(Legiu  Septima).  an  old  and  now  somewhat  decayed  city, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  7th 
legion,  ill  the  time  of  Vespasian  ; it  was  for  more  than  two 
centuries  the  residence  of  tho  kings  of  Christian  Spain.  Its 
cathedral,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  tbs 
finest  in  Spain,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings. 
There  are  two  other  collegiate  churches.  Son  Marco  and 
San  Ysidro.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  principal  s<{uaru.  is 
liandsome.  and  there  are  other  squares  adorned  with  foun- 
tains. Leon  contains  about  6009  inhabitants.  2.  Astoroa. 
The  other  towns  of  (he  province  are  Sahagun,  with  a cele- 
brated Benedictine  convent;  Ponferrada;  Villafranca,  on 
the  high  road  to  Galicia ; Benavides,  &c. 

LEONARD.  ST.  [Viknnk.  Hautb.] 

LEONARDO  of  PISA,  or;LEONARDO  BONACCI. 
an  Italian  mathematician  who  lived  at  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  first  person  who  brought 
to  Europe  the  knowledge  of  algebra.  His  work  was  never 
printed,  but  is  prv'served  at  Rome,  and  is  desenbed  in  Cos- 
sail's  ‘ History  of  Algebra.’  From  Italy  the  knowledge  of 
algebra  was  long  a^erwards  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  He  was  auUior  of  a treatisf;  preserved  in  Uie 
Magliabeccbi  library  at  Florence,  eutillcd  * Practica  Geo 
graphia.’ 

LEO'NIDAS,  King  of  Sparta,  commanded  tlio  Grecian 
troops  sent  to  maintain  the  puss  of  Tberiiiopylee  against  the 
invading  army  of  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  b.c.  489.  The 
force  unde^  his  command  amounted  to  4290  men.  besides 
tho  Opuntian  Locri  and  a thousand  Phocisns.  With  these, 
during  two  days'  fight,  ho  defended  the  narrow  defile  which 
was  the  usual  pussagu  from  Tliessaly  to  the  southern  ports 
of  Greece;  ami  probably  he  would  have  frustrated  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  the  invailer  but  for  the  discovery,  by  some 
renegades,  of  a circuitous  anti  unfrequented  jtass  by  which 
a body  of  the  invaders  crossed  Mount  (Eta.  On  receiving 
intelligence  that  his  position  was  thus  turned.  Loomdos 
dismissed  all  his  soldiers  except  300  Spartans ; the  Tlie- 
bans,  whoso  fidelity  to  the  common  cause  was  suspected ; 
and  the  Tliespians,  700  in  number,  who  resolved  to  share 
the  fate  and  the  glory  of  the  S|>artans.— foi  the  laws  of 
Sparta  forbade  her  citizens  to  turn  their  backs  upon  any 
o«lds,  and  in  this  great  ctuergeucy,  when  many  states 
seemed  inclined  to  yield  to  Persia,  Leonidas  probably 
thought  that  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  a great  ex- 
ample of  self-devotion  and  obedience  was  of  more  import- 
aoco  to  the  cause  of  Greece  than  the  pcesenatkm  of  a 
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corUin  mnnl)or  of  her  best  soldiers.  Being  surrounded 
and  uttackcol  m fVont  and  i«ar.  the  Spartans  and  Thespians 
fell  to  a mu|i  after  luukiug  vast  slaughter:  the  Thebans 
askeil  aj»d  received  quarter.  The  corpse  of  Leonidas  was 
mutilated  and  cxposerl  on  a cross  by  Xerxes.  A stone  lion 
was  afteruanls  raised  near  the  spot  whore  he  fell.  The 
slam  were  buruxl  where  they  fell,  and  their  memory  was 
hoitoured  by  inunumenlal  pillars.  Two  of  the  inscriptk>ns 
rap  Uius  Here  4bOU  men  from  Peloponnesus  once 
fought  ilireo  millions  r*  ' Stranger,  tell  the  J^acedflemonmns 
that  we  lie  here,  obeying  their  lavs.'  This  self-<levotion 
of  Leuuulas.  tire  beginning  of  the  grandest  war  related  in 
hutory,  has  ever  been  held  to  be  among  the  noblest  recorded 
iustaiM:es  of  heroism  and  |>atriotuim. 

Wu  have  followed  the  account  of  Herodotus  (vii.,  202, 
&C.).  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  relate  it  somewhat  differ* 
ently. 

LEONINE  VERSES,  a kind  of  measure  much  in 
fhsluon  (luring  the  middle  ages,  it  nunsisU  pro|K.Tly  of  the 
Ijutin  hexamoler,  or  hexameter  and  tienlameler  rhymed. 
No  less  than  ten  varieties  in  the  fall  of  the  rhymes  are 
munted;  but  lliat  which  is  by  fur  the  most  (Himmon  is 
wlwn  the  c«sura  un  the  fifUi  syllable  rhyrooc  with  tlioond 
of  ihe  line,  os  for  example: 

' Vn  Nn  EriTMchi*.  drtxcrluuH  <it  I A>pardiu,' 

There  is  on  example  of  a modem  attem|>t  at  Ixxmine 
verses  m PartU'U's  trausUliuu  of  ft  passage  iq  the  * Rope  of 
Ihu  Lock,’  begmniug, 

' El  b»«c  Silcrtutn  fpmitnm  pK*  more  reti-ctaB,’ 

Tlie  rhymes  appear  universally  to  Iw  dissyllabic.  Theclas* 
sical  metre  is  however  not  essential.  We  hud  in  iho  antieut 
hymns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  rhythm  of  uio- 
dcui  verurication: — 

' Quk]  num  miter  (uer  dkttirut, 
ipMun  piilruniun  ti^atunw. 

1 nro  MX  Jiulu*  »U  K-i-unuV 

Or  in  the  famous  sung  of  W alter  de  Hapos,  archdencen  of 
Oxford  III  the  time  of  llcnry  ii. : 

• Mltil  c»4  v>i«raaitnoi  hi  UbvnM  nori, 

Viiiun  rit  act. 

t'l  <li< -nil,  cum  irii«riat  Am>'iurusi  ehori, 

llfUi  «t  |>Tup{iiut  huic  i«if4Uii>.' 

The  term  is  said  lo  be  derived  from  Leoninus,  n monk  of 
the  twelfib  century,  Uie  reputed  inventor  of  this  mode  of 
cuiupositiun,  which  however  is  shown  to  go  )>aok  as  far  o( 
luast  as  the  third.  It  went  out  of  fashion  with  the  revival 
of  rlassicul  learning.  For  more  particulars  see  Sir  A. 
Croke.  ' Es5>ay  un  the  Origitt,  Progress,  and  iX'cline  of 
l^tin  Versic,’  quoted  in  iho  ‘ Encyt  l.  Metr.,’  which  has  a 
lung  artido  on  this  subyect;  also  a tract  from  (he  MSS.  of 
Beu'et  Colloga.  Cambmlgo,  oonlaining  rules  fur  Ijeonine 
v'orsub,  edited  by  Dr.  Nasmith, 

LEO'NTODON  TARA'XAOUM  (Dandelion),  a peren- 
nial horliaceous  plant  of  froqueni  occurrence,  llie  root, 
leaves,  and  (lower  stem  (scafie)  contain  much  milky  mice; 
but  the  mot  only  u employed  in  medkino:  thougit  the 
leaves  by  blanching  can  be  rendered  fit  fur  use  a salad, 
retaining  then  onlv  a moderate  degree  of  bitterness.  The 
root  of  plants  which  are  three  or  four  years  old  should  alone 
be  collected,  and  at  Midsummer  ; as  young  plants,  or  roots 
collected  in  spring,  merely  contain  a reddish  mu(^ila:nnous 
juice,  while  tbosu  of  oldur  plants  taken  up  in  summer  hnvc 
a brown  bitter  and  salinu  juico.  Those  from  rich  soil 
are  not  so  |K)tent  os  those  friHii  a poorer  land.  The  r<Kd 
may  eitlior  be  sia^ily  and  carefully  dried  for  preservation, 
or  Ute  expressoil  juice  may  be  inspissalod,  and  so  form  what 
is  termed  (he  extract. 

The  cbenucal  constitution  is — a peculiar  bitter  principle, 
grumous  sugar  and  inulin,  and  probably  some  important 
salts. 

Either  an  infusion,  ileooction.  or  extract  possesses  seda- 
tive, dfwhstruent,  and  diureiie  proporties.  In  chronic 
huliacute  infiaromation  of  the  Btoroach  or  liver,  enlarge' 
inents  of  the  liver  w spleen,  it  proves  more  beneficial  than 
.alcnost  any  other  vegetable  remedy.  In  many  cases  of 
dropsy,  particularly  oonnocled  with  obstruction  of  the  liver, 
it  has  often  sueee^od  when  all  other  diuretics  have  failed. 
It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  Holland  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  the  intermittents  or  agues  common  there,  and 
witu  tlie  greatest  advantage.  The  c.xtract,  unless  very  care* 
fhUy  prepared,  soon  ferments  and  spoils. 


LEOPARDS,  the  name  by  which  the  greater  spotiml 
cats  are  known. 

Leopards  op  the  Old  World. 

The  .form  seems  to  have  its  roost  perfect  devdopment  in 
the  untient  continent  and  the  islands  of  the  Old  World, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  American  Jaguar,  in 
point  of  size,  strength,  and  sturdiness  of  make,  excels  the 
Lemiards  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Tlio  Panther,  Fefu  pardus  of  Linnoius,  first  claims  our 
notice.  It  has  been  a question  whether  the  Leopard  and 
Panther  am  di.slinct  s|>ecies,  or  only  varieties.  Linnous, 
in  his  lost  edition  of  the  * Systeina  Nature,*  included 
under  the  ajiecific  name  of  ParJut  the  Panthera, 

Piiniaiis,  Pardus,  and  Leopardus  of  Gesner ; Pardui  mas, 
Ihnthera  femina  of  Alpin  (A^gypt);  Pardalii  of  Ray, 
Tigris  mericana  of  Hernandez ; and  Annum  Dasyfnm.  Nie- 
rcrob.,  A'o/.  Under  the  sjiecific  name  of  Onra  he  includes 
Rirdus  B.  Lifnx  Briailientis  of  Ray,  and  the  Jaguara  of 
Maregrave.  He  has  no  s])ecies  named  Lcujvxrdus;  but 
Gmelin  has,  and  in  his  edition  we  find  Uie  following 
species P.  pardm — F.  cauda  clongata,  corpore  maculis 
Buperioribus  orbiculalis;  iuferioribus  virgatiB— (the  de- 
sci'iptiou  of  Linnaeus)  Sclireb.,  Satugih.,  hi,  p.  3S4,  t xeix., 
wiiri  the  following  references  and  synonyms:— irftr  ex 
sIIk)  fluvicans,  maculis  nigrts  in  dorsn  orbiculutis.  in  ventre 
longis,  BrisA.,  Qutuir.;  the  names  of  Gesner  and  Ray  as 
luinted  alwve,  Pardus  maculis  scu  scutuUs  variis,  Ludolf. 
/Etliiop.;  Ptnthfre  of  Buffun.  2.  F.  UuicOt  Onett  Button. 
3.  J*'  Le'tpardu* — F.  eaiida  raediitcri,  corjioro  fusco  maculis 
subroadunatis  nigrU.  Erxl.,  Syst.  Mumm.,  p.  609,  n.  6 ; 
Hchreb..  Rueugth..  iii.,  p.  367,  t.  ci. ; Vntia,  Caj.,  Opn  p-  4 2, 
(Jean.,  Quadr.,  p.  625 ; Leoj>ard  of  Buffun.  4.  F.  Once,  tlio 
Jaguar. 

Cuvk'r  separatesthe  Panther  from  the  Leopard  spcciflcally. 

The  Patuher.  La  Pantherc,  he  makes  the  Pms  / ardwt 
of  Linnwu^i.  aird  the  Pardulis,  wapfnXsc  of  the  antieiils. 
He  describes  ihe  Panther  as  yellow  above,  white  beneath, 
with  BIX  or  seven  rows  of  black  siwls  in  the  form  of  roses, 
that  is  lo  say,  formed  l»y  an  assemblage  of  five  or  six  small 
simple  spots  on  each  side;  the  tail  of  the  Ici^th  of  the 
body,  not  reckoning  the  bead.  Tliis  species  he  speaks  of 
as  IxMiig  spread  throughout  Africa  ana  in  ihc  warm  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  Arrhiptdago ; and  he 
slates  that  he  has  seen  individuals  where  the  ground-colour 
of  the  fur  js  black,  with  S|K>ts  of  a still  deeper  black  (Ft'lis 
me/as,  P^r),  but  that  they  do  not  form  a species,  observing 
that  both  yellow  and  black  cubs  have  been  seen  sucking 
the  same  mother  (1629).*  Pennant  (Hist,  (^ndr.,  179.1 
figuri's  n Shirk  Lenpard.  and  describes  the  variety  as  fol- 
lows:— 'in  the  Tower  of  London  isa  black  varietjr.^rought 
from  Bengal  by  Warren  Hastings,  Km[.  The  colour  uni- 
versally is  a dusky  black,  spriukVd  over  with  sjk^Is  of  a 
glossy  black,  disposed  in  the  same  forms  as  those  of  the 
Leonard  : on  turning  aside  (he  hair,  beneath  app^m  a tingo 
of  the  natural  colour.' 

Tlic  |j?opard,  Prlis  Lcopardus  of  Linna;us,  as  he  quotes 
it  (but  it  IB  not  mentioned  by  Linnicu.'i  in  bis  last  edition  of 
the  ‘ Sywt  Nat.;’  it  apj>ciir»,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Gmelin’s 
editkni).  Cuvier  assigns  to  Africa,  remarking  that  it  is 
similar  to  (he  Panther,  but  with  ten  rows  of  smaller  spot*. 
These  two  species,  ho  [ulds.  are  Hmallcr  than  the  Jaguar ; 
and  he  says  that  there  is  a third,  a little  lower  on  the  legs, 
with  the  tail  c({ualling  the  l>ody  and  head  in  length,  atid 
with  more  numerous  and  smaller  spots  [Feliv  chuiybeatu, 
Herm.  Schreh.,  101). 

Cuvier  docs  not  notice  the  Panther,  h v6y9tff  of  Ariittoll* 
(Hist.  Anim.,  \u  35),  and  indued  this  animal  is  suppused 
by  many  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  Loojiard  kind.  In  4 
note  to  Fefis  chatyi/ealu,  Cuvier  states  that  it  U to  that 
species  M.  Temininck  applios  the  name  of  Panther;  hut 
the  former  add^  that  it  is  certain  that  (he  Panther  sowcU- 
known  to  the  antients,  and  which  appoarud  so  often  in  the 
Roman  shows  r.nd  guiiiLS,  could  not  i>c  an  animal  from  the 
rcc(?saes  (*  fond ')  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Cuvier  does  not  insert  in  the  text  of  his  * Rcgnc  Ani- 
mal* tho  Ounce  of  Button  ; hut  in  a note  to  the  sccuiid  edi- 
tion he  speaks  of  it  as  differing  from  the  Panthers  and  lli» 
L'opards  bv  more  unequal  sjwts,  more  irregularly  scattered, 
partly  notched  or  ringed,  &c.,  and  as  appearing  to  be  fuuud 
in  Persia;  adding,  that  his  knowledge  of  it  is  only  deiivul 

• But  B0t«  H.  Lmmb'b  (’  MmhhI,*  Utg)  Biiwat  at  Psks  msits,  Pfami, 

po*l.p.  4W.  • ' 
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from  Buffbn's  figure,  and  from  that  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
Smith  has  inserted  in  the  English  translation  of  tlm'  Rilgiie 
Animal,’  from  an  individual  whieb  had  bfon  soon  living  in 
London. 

The  Panther  and  tho  I^oopord  were  once  regarded  by  M. 
Temminck  as  varieties  of  tho  tame  species,  Feii^  L^'tjMxrdui, 
but  he  has  separated  them  specIflcallT  in  his 

Colonel  Smith’s  Ounce  was  detected  by  him  in  tho  Tower 
when  that  fortress  included  a menagerie  among  its  attrac- 
tions. The  animal  is  said  to  hate  been  brought  from  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  but  we  only  learn  that  it  w.is  very  distinct 
firom  all  other  speeios  in  make,  markings,  and  general  ap- 
pearance. (See  post.) 

The  same  author  describes  the  Panther  of  tho  antiotts 
89  standing  higher  Ihan  tho  Jaguar,  and  as  approaching  in 
its  form,  which  is  slender,  to  that  of  the  Hunting  Leopard, 
Petit  jtdfotn,  though  much  larger  in  proportion. 

M.  Lesson  onumcraies  tlw  following  Leopards  as  be- 
longing to  the  Old  Continent : — 

Petit  Panlh^re,  Prlis  Mirdiif,  Linn.,  Temm.,  3/otio^. 
Lcm  than  the  Loopard ; tad  ns  long  as  the  IkhIv  and  head. 
Loealitjf,  Bengal ; and  probably  docs  not  exist  in  Africa. 

p!lis  Leopard,  Frits  Ijerrpiirdus,  Lin.  (Gmcl.),  Tomm. ; 
Fetis  /hrdv,  Cuv. ; Paahd  of  the  Arabs.  Rather  less 
than  a lioness ; tail  (22  vortebnr)  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
Locality,  Africa  and  India. 

Felts  jutnita,  the  Clietah,  or  Hunting  Leopard.  Locality, 
Southern  Asia. 

Among  those  Ff/iVirt”  which  arc  distributed  in  the  Poly- 
nesian group  of  islands  (lies  Asiatiquesde  la  Polyncsio) 
M.  Lesson  notices 

Felts  Melos,  P«’*ron.  observing  that  this  animal,  which 
M.  Temminck  boliove*!  to  be  a variety  of  tho  L.opard,  con- 
stitutes, on  the  contrary,  a species  ontirclj’  wnfined  to 
Java,  und  cs|>eciuny  in  the  most  isolated  eastern  districts, 
such  as  Blniubangan.  (Brambonan?)  The  site  of  the  ani- 
mal he  slates  to  bo  that  of  the  Panther;  its  fUr  of  a deep 
black,  on  which  aro  traced  rones  of  the  same  colour  but 
loss  lustrous.  This  Icopanl,  which  is  callad  Arimaou  Ifx 
the  Javanese,  is  use<l  for  the  singular  combats  of  the  Fom- 
po/j,  for  tha  details  of  whkh  M.  I.o<*on  refers  to  the  ‘ Zi>ol. 
do  la  Coqnillo,’  t.  i.,  p.  139,  l!c  adds  tliat  ho  saw  a bcuu- 
lifnl  Kpccimen  belonging  to  tho  resident  of  Sourabaya,  and 
be  was  assured  that  Felts  Mslas  was  not  rare  in  tho  island. 
He  also  refon*  to  Felts  Maerocelis,  Horsfield.  Loc<tliUes, 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  (1827). 

Mr.  Bennett  {(Jartiens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo^cni 
Bociettf,  18.30)  says,  * Whether  the  Leopard  and  the  Pan- 
ther are  in  reoiity  distinct  species,  ami  if  so,  on  what 
putieular  characters  the  specific  distinction  depends,  are 

rations  that  have  been  so  variously  solve<l  by  writers  of 
bigheat  emiiienee.thatwe  cannot,  without  better  oppor- 
tmtHiaa  for  comparison  of  specimens  than  we  at  present 
poinia.  adrrpt  the  conclusions  to  whieh  any  otto  of  them  has 
come  upon  the  subject.  Linnteus,  not  perceiving  any  suffi- 
cient grounds  of  distinction,  reforred  both  names  to  one  and 
the  same  animal:  Butfon  abided  a third,  that  of  (he  Ounce, 
and  increased  (he  confusion  by  describing  as  the  Panther 
of  the  antionts,  and  an  animal  of  (he  Old  Continent,  the 
Jaguar,  which  is  now  known  to  be  peculiar  to  the  New; 
Cuvier  subM^iuently  founded  n distinction  upon  the  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  rows  of  spots  disposed  along  the  sides 
of  the  body;  and  Tcminiiick.  rejecting  these  characters  as 
unimportant,  has  lately  fixed  uix>n  the  comparative  length 
of  the  tail  as  affording  the  only  sure  means  of  discrimina- 
Ism.  In  this  uncertainty  the  question  remains  for  the 
present : btil  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  complete  dis- 
tinction between  both  tlie  animals  involved  in  it  and  that 
which  we  have  figured,  tho  mi*siaken  Pnnthcf  of  BufTon, 
the  Jaguar  of  Braiil,  and  P^lis  Onpa  of  systomiitic  writers, 
ll  may  not  however  be  useless  to  observe,  that  of  tlie  figures 
given  by  Buffon  ns  Panthers  and  Jaguars,  that  which  is 
entitlefl  the  male  Panther  is  in  all  probnhility  a Tx»opanl ; 
the  fomnlo  is  unquestionably  a Jaguar  ; the  Jaguars  of  the 
original  work,  and  of  the  supplement,  arc  cither  Ocelots  or 
Cliatis:  and  that  which  purports  to  be  the  Jaguar  or  I.eu- 
pard,  although  prohably  intended  foraChet.ah,  is  not  clearly 
referrible  by  its  form  and  markings  to  any  known  species.' 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  'Classification  of  Quadrupeds ’ 
0836),  leaves  tho  question  untouched.  In  his  ^Animals 
ia  Menageries  ’ (183M),  hr  gives  the  following  species:— 
The  J.eopard,  Leopard,  Cuvier  Felis  Leopardus,  II. 
in  GrilT.,  Cuv 


The  P.anther,  Prlis  Pttrdus,  Lmn.,  Hamilton  Smith. 
Finlhrre,  Cuvier. 

Panther  of  the  antionts,  Felis  Pardus  Antiqwntm,  Ha- 
milton Smith,  in  Synopsis  of  Griff.,  Cut. 


Under  tho  title 'Leopard,'  Mr.  Swamson  says,  ‘Although 
the  names  of  I..copard  and  Panther  have  been  long  fomiliar 
in  romtnan  language,  and  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  two 
distinct  species,  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  scientific 
writer  of  tho  last  generation  eitlicr  doseribed.  or  indeixl 
appeared  to  know,  in  wliat  respects  tlie  animals  differed.  It 
seems  that  numerous  specimens  of  what  is  rallc<l  the  leopard 
arc  in  the  Zoological  (hardens,  and  one  has  been  figured  in 
the  book  so  enlitletl;  but  Mr.  Bennett  has  not  made  tho 
slightest  attempt  to  investigate  ilio  subject,  or  to  thrvtw  any 
light  upon  this  difficult  question.  In  this  dilemma  we  shall 
therefore  repose  on  tho  opinions  of  Major  Ilatnillon  Smith, 
whose  long  experience  and  accuracy  orohser\  aIion  arc  well 
known,  and  whose  authority  in  this  department  of  nature 
deservedly  ranks  above  that  of  any  other  naturalist  of  this 
countr)'.  The  Leopard,  as  defineil  by  Major  Smith,  when 
compared  with  the  Jaguar  ami  the  Panther  of  natumlisls, 
is  uniformly  of  a paler  yellowish  colour,  rather  smaller, 
and  the  dots  rose-fOTmed,  or  consisting  of  several  dots  par- 
tially united  into  a circular  figure  in  some  instances,  and 
into  a quarlraugular,  triangular,  or  other  less  determinate 
forms  in  othcrai  there  arc  also  several  •ingle  isolated  black 
spots,  which  morn  ospnoiallV  oc«ur  oti  tho  outside  of  the 
limbs.  Thu  Panther,  aeoanling  to  Professor  Liebstenstein 
of  Berlin,  “ resembles  tbo  Jaguar  in  having  the  same  num- 
ber of  rows  of  spots,  bnt  is  distinguished  by  having  no  full 
spots  on  the  dorsal  line.’'  But,  os  Major  Smith  observes, 
it  diM!S  not  ap]war  that  full  spots  on  the  dorsal  line  always 
make  a sjiccifie  character  of  the  Jaguar;  and  the  Asiatic 
Leopard  is  sometimes  clistinguishcd  by  this  peculiarity, 
though  it  docs  not  in  other  respects  resemble  the  American 
animal.  When  therefore  it  is  said  that  the  Panther  much 
resembles  the  Jaguar,  it  is  always  to  be  strongly  suspectetl 
that  the  typo  whence  the  observations  have  been  taken  is 
in  reality  an  American  animal.'  Mr.  Swainsmi  then,  after 
copying  Major  Smith’s  {scientific  do.-^criiitionof  the  Leopard, 
prucceiU  to  say,  *Onr  own  opinion  of  the  s)>«ciflo  dissimila- 
rity between  the  Leopard  und  the  Panther,  judging  from 
wliat  lia.s  been  written  oil  the  subject,  is  in  perfect  unison 
with  that  of  Major  Smith;  while  tho  following  remark  of 
that  observing  naturalist,  incidentally  inscrteil  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Anther  of  antiquity,  seems  to  us  almost  coir 
clu^ivc:— " Tho  open  spots  winch  mark  all  tho  Panthers 
have  the  inner  surfueo  of  tlie  annuli  or  rings  more  fulvoua 
(in  other  words  darker)  than  the  general  colourof  the  sides; 
but  in  thu  Leopard  no  such  distinction  appears,  nor  is  (hera 
room,  as  the  small  and  more  oongregalt^  dots  are  too  close 
to  admit  it."  In  truth,  if  there  is  any  reliance  lobe  placed 
in  thu  most  accurate  figures  hitherto  publishe*!,  the  small 
Spots  of  the  Leopard  and  ths  largo  ones  of  the  Panther 
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niusl  strike  even  a casual  obsener,  and  lead  him  to  belierc 
that  the  two  animals  were  raUe<l  by  different  names.' 

In  the  * Geemns  et  S^ulplur®  Antiqu®’  of  Gronovius 
Uiore  is  an  engravinK  of  a boy  driving  a car  drawn  by 
two  Panthers,  rather  high  on  their  legs,  from  a cornelian, 
headed  ‘ Cairo  di  Bacho but  Gronovius  thinks  that  though 
this  * reda’  may  be  attributeil  to  Bacchus,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  taken  for  a representation  of  one  fi'om  the  Circensian 
games,  for  which  u|nnion  he  gives  bis  reasons.  Captain 
Smyth,  R.N.,  in  his  interesting  * Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
a Cabinet  of  Roman  Imtiehoi  Largo  Brass  Medals.'  notices 
a modal  of  Coromodus,  on  the^veree  of  which  the  emperor 
on  horseback  galloping  ocross  the  held,  with  a chlarays 
floating  behind  him,  is  in  the  act  of  casting  a dart  at  a 
Panther,  which  is  ‘ showing  fight.'  He  also  refers  to  the 
figure  of  a Lynx  or  Panther  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  Sep- 
limius  Severus,  and  to  that  of  a Panther  (among  other  ani* 
mats)  on  the  smaller  coins  of  Gallienus 

With  regard  to  the  Felis  I\trdui  Antiquorum  of  Smith, 
Mr.  Swuinson  remarks  that  the  species,  if  such  it  really  be, 
IS  supposed  to  be  the  animal  known  to  antient  writers  by 
the  name  of  Panth^.  It  is  however,  he  adds,  now  so  rare, 
or  lias  been  so  little  distinguishc<l,  that  Major  Smith  is 
only  acijuuinted  with  one  example,  which  is  in  the  museum 
of  the  eicemr  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  whose  menageriu  it  liad 
probably  lived.  Nothing  was  known  of  its  native  country 
or  of  its  manners.  (See  H.  Smilh's  dc^c^iptlon,  including 
olmracters  intermediate  between  the  Jaguar  of  America 
and  (he  i*anih>*rs  and  Leopards  of  the  Old  World.) 

Mr.  Swainson  also  notices  tlie  Ounce  in  the  same  work, 
referring  to  Major  Smith's  description,  and  regretting  that 
that  able  zoologist  hail  not  entered  into  further  particulars. 
Mr.  Swainson  states  that,  judging  from  the  figure  engraved 
from  Mr.  Smith’s  drawing,  be  should  term  it  a lower  and 
mure  thick'set  animal  than  the  Panther : the  spots  larger, 
more  irregular,  and  much  fewer,  but  differing  more  espe- 
cially in  having  the  tail  decidedly  annulated  with  black 
l ings,  while  those  of  all  tlic  Panthers  are  spotted.  The  body, 
he  adds,  is  described  as  whitish ; while  yellow  or  fawn-colour 
is  the  uniNcrsal  tint  both  of  the  Panthers  and  Leopards. 

In  Juno,  1837.  Mr.  brought  before  the  notice  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  some  Mamma- 
lia which  he  had  lately  purchas^  for  the  British  Museum 
from  a collection  made  by  the  late  Colonel  Cobb  in  India, 
mnung  which  was  an  adult  specimen  of  the  Once  of  Buffon 
{Uist.  .Vo/.),  on  which  Sekreber  formed  his  Felie  uncia, 
which  has  been  regarded  by  Cuvier.  Terominck.  and  most 
succeeding  authors  as  a leopard,  but  which,  continuerl  Mr. 
Gray,  ' is  a distinct  specios,  easily  known  by  the  thick- 
ness of  its  fur,  the  paleness  of  ila  colour,  the  lingular  form 
of  the  spots,  and  cspcciully  by  the  great  length  and  tliick- 
ncss  of  the  tail.  Mr.  Gray  observed,  that  a more  detailed 
description  of  this  animal  was  unnecessary,  as  it  agreed  in 
all  particulars  with  the  young  sp^imen  described  by  Buffon. 


Of  the  manners  of  the  true  Leopards  in  a state  of  nature 
not  much  seems  to  be  known.  They  are  very  active,  climb 
well,  and  lake  their  prey  hysurpri^e.  In  captivity  they  are 

Slsyful,  but  apt  to  be  treacherous.  Mrs.  Bowdicb*  won  the 
eart  of  a I.,copard  by  kindness,  and,  by  presenting  him  with 
lavender-water  in  a card-tray,  taught  him  to  keep  his  claws 
sheathed.  The  luxunous  animal  revelled  in  the  delirious 
essence  almosttoextary;  but  hu  never  was  suffered  to  have 
It  if  he  put  forth  his  claws.  Wc  n^et  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  this  lady’s  graphic  account  of  her  amia- 
• Now  sin. 


ble  favourite  * Sai,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  LAudo|t*s 
‘ Magazine.' 

For  an  account  of  the  prickle  occasionally  found  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  Leopard,  see  Liom. 

Among  the  lai^er  Spotted  Cat*  of  the  Old  World  we 
must  notice  the  tiimau~Dahan^  Felt*  Maeroceli*,  Teram., 
Hors.  Felt*  nebulo*af  H.  Smith,  Griffilb. 

This  spocies  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  markings 
of  both  the  Tiger  and  Leopards,  though  it  seems  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  tlie  latter  than  to  the  former. 

Detcription. — Probable  size  when  full  grown  about  four 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  may  be 
reckoned  at  three  feet  six  inches;  height  at  shoulder  alwut 
one  foot  ten  inches.  Colour  whitish  grey,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  ashy  or  brownish  grey,  no  yellow  or  red  tint.  Stripes 
and  spots  dark,  oblong,  irregular,  and  broad  on  tliesbouldurs, 
interrupted  and  angular  on  the  sides,  posterior  edge*  of  the 
broad  spots  and  stripes  marked  by  a lino  of  deep  velvet 
black  ; limbs  stout,  feet  and  toes  robust,  tail  very  lung, 
large,  ami  lanuginous. 

Lo^iVy.^Sumatra.  M.  Teniminck  thinks  it  is  also 
found  on  the  continent  of  India,  having  received  mantles 
belonging  to  the  Diakkers  made  of  the  skin  of  this  species. 

The  specimen  brought  to  England  alive  by  Sir  Tnomo* 
Stamford  Raffles  was  taken  when  very  young  in  the  forests 
of  Bencoolen,  and  died  during  the  process  of  dentitiun  !^ooll 
after  its  arrival.  Dr.  Morsfield  gives  the  following  dimen- 
sions : sex,  female : — 

IX  In. 

Ixmgth  of  the  body  and  head,  from  the  ox- 

tremityoftbenosetotherootof the  tail  . 3 0 


Length  of  the  tail  . . . . . 8 

Height  at  the  shoulders  . . . .14 

Height  at  the  rump  . . . , .13 

Circumference  of  the  abdomen  . . .20 

Circumference  of  the  neck  . . . .12 


Sir  Stamford  Raffles  give*  the  following  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  species  from  personal  observation  made  on 
two  individuals:— 'Both  specimens,  while  in  a state  of  con- 
finement, were  remarkable  for  good  temper  and  playful- 
ne*.s;  no  domestic  kitten  could  be  more  so;  they  were 
always  courting  intercourse  with  persons  passing  by.  and 
in  the  expresoion  of  their  countenance,  which  was  always 
open  and  smiling,  showed  the  greatest  delight  when  notie^. 
throwing  thomselvcs  on  their  backs,  and  (WIighting  in  being 
tickled  and  rubbed.  On  board  the  ship  there  was  a small 
Musi  Dog.  who  used  to  play  round  the  cage  and  wiUi  tlie 
animal,  and  it  wa.i  amusing  to  obeerve  the  playfulnoes  and 
tenderness  w ith  which  the  latter  came  in  contact  with  his 
iiiferior-sizetl  companion.  When  fed  with  a fowl  that  died, 
he  seized  the  prey,  and  oftcr  sucking  the  blood  and  tearing 
it  a little,  he  amused  himself  for  hours  m throwing  it  about 
and  jumping  after  it  in  the  manner  that  a eat  plays  with  a 
mouse  before  it  is  quite  dead.  He  never  leemra  to  look  on 
man  or  children  as  prey,  but  as  companions;  and  the  na- 
tives assert  that  when  wild,  they  live  principally  on  poultry, 
birds,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  deer.  They  are  not  found 
in  numbers,  and  may  be  considered  rather  a rare  animal, 
even  in  tbe  southern  part  of  Sunutra.  Both  specimens 
were  procured  from  the  interior  of  Bencoolen,  on  toe  banks 
of  the  Bencoolen  river.  They  are  Mnerally  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  villages,  and  are  not  dreaded  by  the  natives,  except 
as  far  as  they  may  destroy  the  poultry.  Tbe  natives  assert 
that  they  sleep  and  often  lay  «'ait  for  their  prey  on  trees; 
and  from  this  circumstance  they  derive  the  name  of  Dahan, 
which  signifies  the  fork  formed  by  the  branch  of  a tree, 
across  which  they  ore  said  to  rest  and  occasionally  stretch 
themselves.  Both  specimens  constantly  amuseil  them- 
selves in  frequently  jumping  and  cling4iig  to  the  top  of  their 
cage,  and  throwing  a somerset,  or  twisting  themselves  round 
in  the  manner  of  a squirrel  when  confined,  the  uiil  being 
extended  and  showing  to  great  advantage  when  so  ex- 
panded.’ (Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  i.) 

Dr.  Horsfield,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  confirms  the 
account  of  Sir  Stamford  from  his  own  observution  on  the 
individual  that  was  lodged  on  it*  arrival  in  Exeter  'Change. 
The  Doctor,  who  does  not  appear  to  act;uicsce  in  the  iden- 
tity of  Fell*  nebuio*a  with  the  Piirutu-lkthun,  gives  in  the 
same  pay^or  a most  elaborate  and  accurate  desenption  of  the 
Tatter,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers.  He  also  gives 
a figure  (pi.  xxL)  from  a drawing  made  by  the  late  William 
Daniell,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  a few  days  after  tbe  aotisal  bad  been 
placed  in  Exeter  'Change. 
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Wo  now  come  to  a very  intoresling  form,  one  of  those 
Kradaiions  by  which  Nature  appears  to  pa'ss  from  one 
typo  to  another.  The  Frits  jubata  of  Schreber,  Chetah 
Ckcelah^  or  Hunting  Leopard^  exhibits  both  in  its  ex- 
ternal form  anti  habits  such  a mixture  of  the  Fclino  nn<l 
Canine  tribes  as  to  justify  apparently  the  appropriate 
name  Ctjnaifurus,  eniploye<l  by  M.  Waglcr  to  designate  it  os  a 
Kcnus.  Thus,a$  Mr.  Bennett  bservvS  {Tmeer Menagerie), 
the  Hunting  Leopard,  uniting  to  the  system  of  dentition, 
the  general  habit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  tho  cats,  some  of  the  distinguishing  features,  and 
much  of  tho  intelligence,  the  teachableness,  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  dog,  becomes  a sort  of  connecting  link  between  two 
groups  of  animals  otherwise  completely  separated,  and  ex- 
hibiting scarcely  any  other  character  in  common  than  the 
carnivorous  propensities  by  which  both  aro  in  a greater  or 
lees  degree  actuale<l  and  inspired.  * Intermediate,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bennett,  ' in  size  and  shape  between  the  leopard 
and  the  hound,  hu  is  slenderer  in  his  body,  more  elevated 
on  hU  legs,  and  less  flattened  on  tbo  fore  part  of  bis  head 
than  the  former,  while  he  is  deficient  in  tho  peculiarly 
graceful  and  lengtheneil  form,  both  of  head  and  body, 
which  characterizes  tho  latter.  His  tail  is  entirely  that  of 
a cat ; and  his  limbs,  although  more  elongated  than  in  any 
other  species  of  that  group,  seem  to  be  better  fitted  fur 
strong  muscular  exertion  than  for  active  and  long-continued 
spee<t'  From  these  and  other  indications,  Mr.  Bennett  is 
of  oninion  that  the  animal  approaches  much  more  nearly 
to  tne  cals  than  tho  dogs,  and  continues  it  among  the 
former.  Tlie  anatomy  of  tho  Cheetah,  as  subsequently  do- 
monsUrated  by  Mr.  Owen  at  a mooting  of  tho  Zoological 
Society  of  Londuii,  shows  indeed  that,  in  internal  structure, 
this  leopard  is  undoubtedly  feline:  of  its  habits  wo  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak.  In  tho  paper  lost  above 
alluded  to.  ‘On  tho  Anatomy  of  tbo  Cheetah,  Felis  jultaUi, 
Hebrub.,’  Mr.  Owen  commenced  byremarking  on /W/r  as 
a truly  natural  genus,  and  by  observing  that  the  anatomical 
structure  of  tho  animals  composing  it  offers  even  fewer  dif- 
ferences tlian  their  outward  forms.  The  principal  deviation 
from  tbo  common  typo  was  stated  to  bo  that  which  obtains 
in  tho  organs  of  voice  of  the  Lion  (and,  as  Mr.  Marlin  has 
observed,  in  those  of  the  Jaguar  also),  where  the  larynx  is 
situated  at  aconsidcrabic  distance  from  the  posterior  morgin  . 
of  tho  bony  palate,  the  soft  palate  and  the  tongue  being 
proportion^ly  increased  in  length,  thus  forming  a gra- 
dually expanded  passage,  which  leails  to  the  where 

the  air  is  rendered  so  sonorous,  to  the  mouth.  This  struc- 
turo,  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  may  cuntribute  in  tlic  Lion  to 
produce  the  peculiar  roar  of  that  animal. 

In  the  Cats  genemny,  it  was  staled,  tho  connexion  of  the 
o«  kyoides  to  the  cranium  is  not  by  a long  clastic  ligament, 
w in  the  Lion,  but  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  tioncs. 
This  latter  structure  exists  in  the  Cheetah,  Thu  Cheetah 
has  also  the  circular  pupil  of  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Lcottard,  and 
P.  a.  No.  a4‘.». 


Jaguar,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  diurnal  of  tbo  genus.  In 
tho  tbrm  of  the  (rsophagus,  and  in  the  transverse  rugee  of 
its  lower  half,  the  Cheetah  was  stated  to  agree  with  the 
Lion;  and,  as  in  it  and  in  the  other  Fries,  tbo  oesophagus 
was  not  prolonged  into  the  abdomen,  but  terminated  imme- 
diately after  passing  through  the  diaphragm  in  the  stomach. 
This  oigan,  according  to  Mr.  Owen,  has,  in  the  Cheetah, 
nil  tho  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  genus  Felis. 
The  intestines  also  agree  in  character  with  those  of  that 
group;  and  tho  eacum,  os  usual  in  it,  is  simple,  having 
nunc  of  tho  convolution  which  is  found  in  the  Dog.  Tho 
liver,  iMtncreas,  and  spleen  resembled  those  of  the  Cats 
generally;  as  did  also  tho  kidneys  in  the  arborescent  form 
of  their  superficial  veins,— a form  however  equally  cotumon, 
Mr.  Owen  remarks,  to  tho  FiverritLe  and  the  Felidee, 
which  also  agree  in  having  tpiculte  on  the  tongue.  Thu 
viscera  of  the  thorax  in  the  Cheetah  agreed  with  those  of 
the  Cats.  The  lylta,  or  rudiment  of  tho  lingual  bone,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  IXig.  is  reduced  in  it,  ns  in  the  other 
feline  animals,  to  a small  vestige.  There  was  no  bone  of 
tho  penis,  andtIie,g/anihadretrovort04ljt»rpt7/49.  Thoeloslic 
ligaments  of  the  ungual  fthalanges  oxiste<!  in  tho  same 
' number  and  position  as  those  of  the  Lion;  they  were  how- 
ever longer  and  more  slender,  their  length  alone  occasion- 
ing the  incomplete  retraction  of  the  claws  os  compared  with 
the  rest  of'the  Fc/zi/fV.  Mr.  Owen  concluded  by  observing 
that  in  tbo  circulating,  respirator}',  digestive,  and  genera- 
tive systems,  the  Cheetah  conformed  to  tho  typical  struc- 
ture of  the  genus  J^lis,  (Zooi.  Proc,,  1833.)* 

Mr.  Bennett  had  very  good  opportunities  of  examining 
the  Cheetah  alive;  and  we  therefore  select  hU 

Description.  — Ground-colour  bright  yellowish  fawn 
above;  nearly  pure  white  beneath;  covered  above  ami  on 
tho  sides  by  innumerable  closely  approximating  spots,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  arc  intensely 
black,  and  do  not,  os  in  tho  leopard  and  others  of  the  spotted 
cals,  form  roses  with  a lighter  centre,  but  are  full  and  com- 
plete. Those  spots,  which  arc  wanting  on  tho  chest  and 
under  part  of  the  body,  are  larger  on  the  back  than  on  the 
head,  sides,  and  limt^  where  they  are  more  closely  set ; 
they  are  also  spread  along  the  tail,  forming  on  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  interrupted  rings,  which  however  Income 
continuous  as  they  approach  its  extremity,  the  three  or  four 
last  rings  surrounding  it  completoly.  The  tip  of  the  tail  is 
white,  as  is  also  tho  whole  of  its  under  surface,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  rings  just  mentioned  ; it  is  equally  covered 
with  long  hair  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  is  more 
than  half  that  of  the  body.  Tho  outside  of  the  cars,  which 
are  short  and  rounded,  is  marked  by  a brood  black  spot  at 
the  base,  the  tip.  as  also  tho  inside,  being  whitish.  The 
upper  part  of  tho  head  is  of  a deeper  tinge ; and  there  is  a 
strongly  marked  flexuuus  black  line,  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  breadtli,  extending  from  tho  inner  angle  of  tho  eye  to 
tho  angle  of  the  raoutli.  Tho  extremity  of  tho  nose  is  black, 
like  that  of  a dog.  The  mane  not  very  remarkable ; con- 
sisting of  a series  of  lunger,  crisper,  and  more  upright  hairs 
which  extend  along  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  anterior 
portiuu  of  Iho  spine.  Fur  with  little  of  the  sleekness  which 
characterizes  that  of  tho  cats,  butexhibiting  on  the  contrary 
a iieculiar  crUpnoas  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  uf  the 
tribe.  (Toteer  Menagerie.) 

Localities. ~Ai\\\  and  Africa,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  says,  ‘Chardin,  Bernier.  Tavernier,  and  others  of  the 
older  travellers  had  related  that  in  several  parts  of  Asia  it 
was  cuslumary  to  maku  use  of  a large  spotted  cal  in  the 
pursuit  of  game,  and  that  this  animal  was  called  Youze  in 
Persia  and  Chetah  in  India;  but  the  statements  of  llieso 
writers  were  so  imperfect,  and  the  descriptions  given  by 
them  so  incomplete,  that  it  was  next  to  impossimo  to  re- 
cugniso  tho  particular  species  intended.  Wo  now  how*- 
ever  know  with  certainty  that  the  animal  thus  employed  is 
the  Felis  jubata  of  naturalists,  which  inhabits  tho  greater 
part  both  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  common  in  India  and 
Sumatra,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  and  is  well  known  both  in 
Senegal  and  at  tho  Capo  of  G^d  Hopo ; but  the  ingenuity 
of  the  savage  natives  of  the  latter  countries  lias  not,  so  far 
O.S  we  know,  been  exerted  in  rendering  its  services  available 
in  tho  chase  in  the  manner  so  successfully  praclisetl  by  tho 
more  refined  and  civilized  inhabitants  uf  Persia  and  Hin- 
dustan.' 


• OirUtrT  Mr.O»pti*«  U«- Anatomy  of  Uw  CMftah'  (Zsot, 

Waaf.,  vdI.  Ll,t»jx*cin|l]r  Uia  evn;u»Uve  Ti«w9  of  Uw  bMia  In 
' iu  Iho  duwvttie  cat. 
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Mr.  Swaiusoti*  states  ('ClussiQcation  of Qua(lru{)e<lV  ] 
that  Ihu  Ininling  leopunis  up)>eBr  tu  be  of  two  spocics,— K>ne 
iiiliabiliiif'  Africa,  tbu  olbur  India;  and  that  it  deserves 
aUeiition  that  one  uf  iheM;  poase^ises  a sort  of  mune,  of 
which  the  other  is  auid  to  bo  destiluto.  The  manu  huw- 
^(•r,  ill  speciimms  from  both  localities,  seems  to  be  much 
die  same.  The  animal  Hgured  by  Puiinant  as  the  huntini; 
leopard  aas  brouithl  fhmi  India  by  L^ird  PiKot.  Threu 
uUiers,  captured  at  Seringapataro  umung  the  effects  ofTippoo, 
were  presented  by  Lord  Harris  to  Guorgo  III.,  who  placed 
them  in  the  Tower,  'flic  couple  from  which  Mr.  BonncU 
made  his  oct-iimte  description  camo  from  Senegal.  The 
Cheetah  was  indi'ed,  os  tho  hst-inuntiuned  loologist  re- 
marks, ver}'  imperfectly  known  in  Europe  till  uf  Ule  yean. 
Linn»us  does  nut  appear  to  have  boeii  ac<iuainied  with  it, 
and  Buffon's  (Jutiixrd  was  described  from  the  skin  only. 
Gucjxxrd  is  the  name  by  which  the  skin  of  the  animal  was 
known  commercially,  in  reference  to  the  Senegal  market ; 
and  Mr.  Bennett  isuf  opinion  that  Buffon  described  it  with- 
out suspecting  its  identity  with  the  Asiatic  animal, — 'the 
trained  habits  of  which,  misled  probably  by  tho  authority  of 
Tavernier.be  erroneously  attributed  to  his  imaginary  Ouncc.'^ 
Subsequent  French  soologists  had  recliBcd  tins  error,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  Uiat  the  tamed  leopard  of  Bemior, 
the  Youio,  the  GuBpard,  and  Tavernier's  Ounce,  were  one 
and  the  same  animal;  but  it  was  not  until  a year  or  two 
ago’— Mr.  Bennett  wrote  the  passage ’quotiMi  in  lb29  — 
' that  tho  possession  of  a living  specimen,  brought  from 
Senegal,  in  tho  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  enabled 
M.  1^  Cuvier  to  ascertain  its  characters  with  precision. 
The  compariaon  of  this  AMcan  specimen  with  the  skins 
sent  from  India,  and  with  the  notes  and  drawings  made  in 
that  country  by  M.  Duvaucel,  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all 
doubts  of  tJto  identity  of  the  two  animats.’ 

In  lU3i  Col.  Sykes  obeen-ed  that  Fflit  ju^ia^  L.aml 
Felta  vfnatica,  H.  Smith  {Chfeta  of  the  Mahrattas),  appear 
to  be  identical,  the  specific  dilferonces  deduced  from  tho  liair 
originating  in  domestication.  A skin  of  the  wild  animal, 
according  to  tho  Colonel,  has  a rough  coat,  in  which  the 
mane  is  marked,  while  domesticated  animals  fVom  tho  same 
part  of  the  country  aro  destitute  of  mane  and  have  asmooth 
coat.  (Zoo/.  Proe.) 

UtiUtif  to  Man. — In  tho  East,  whore  those  beautiful  ani- 
mals are  employed  in  the  chase,  they  ere  carried  to  the  field 
in  low  cars  whereon  they  are  chained.  Each  leopard  is 
hooded.  When  the  hunters  oome  within  uew  of  a nerd  of 
antelopes  the  leopard  is  unchained,  his  hood  is  removed, 
end  tho  game  is  pointed  out  to  him ; for  he  is  directed  in 
tho  pursuit  by  his  sight.  Then  he  steals  along  cautiously 
and  crouchingly,  taking  advantage  ofevery  means  of  mask  ing 
his  attack,  till  ho  has  approached  the  herd  unseen,  within 
killing  distance,  when  he  suddenly  launches  himself  upon 
his  quarry  with  five  or  six  vigorous  and  rapid  bounds, 
strangles  it  instantaneously,  and  drinks  its  blood.  Thu 
huntsman  now  approaches  the  leopard,  caresses  him,  wins 
him  fVom  his  prey  by  placing  the  blood  which  ho  collects  in 
a wooden  ladle  under  the  nose  of  tho  animal,  or  by  throwing 
to  him  pieces  of  meat,  and  whilst  he  is  thus  kept  quiet  hoods 
him,  leads  him  back  to  his  car,  and  there cltains  him.  If  the 
leopard  fails  in  consequence  of  tho  herd  haung  taken  timely 
alunii,  ho  attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  to  his  car  with  a 
dejected  and  mortified  air. 

The  skin  is  an  article  of  some  importance  in  the  trade  of 
Senegal,  but  appears  to  bo  ncglectcil  at  tlic  Cape  of  Good 
1to|>c,  whurc  the  animal  is  called  Luij>ard  by  the  Dutch 
colonists;  indeed  it  seems  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  there, 
for  Professor  Lichtenstein  notices  one  of  the  skins  os  being 
worn  by  a Katfir  chief  os  a badge  of  distinction. 

Of  tho  habits  of  tho  hunting  leopard,  in  a state  of  nature, 
not  much  is  known : but  it  may  be  surmised  that  it  captures 
its  prey  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  docs  when  employed  in 
tho  chase.  Mr.  Bennett  gives  a very  pretty  pirturr  of  tho 
manners  uf  the  two  that  ^niishcd  his  description;  and  as 
it  would  bo  spoileil  by abridgineut  we  here  insert  it:— ‘They 
are  truly,’  writes  Mr.Ik*nneU,  *an  elegant  and  gn^cful  pair, 
having,  when  led  out  into  the  court-yard  in  their  couples, 
very  much  of  the  air  and  manners  of  a brace  of  greyhounds. 
'When  noticed  or  fundlctl  they  pur  like  a cat;  and  this  is 
their  usual  mode  of  expressing  pleasure.  If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  they  arc  uneasy,  whether  that  uneasiness  arises  front 
ouhl,  from  a craving  after  food,  from  a jealous  apprehension 
of  being  neglected,  or  from  any  other  cause,  their  note  oon* 
iists  of  a short  uniform  and  repeated  mew'.  They  arc  ex- 
tremely fond  of  play,  and  their  manner  uf  playing  Ter)'  murli 
resembles  that  of  u cal;  with  this  difTcrenco  however,  that 
it  never,  os  in  (he  latter  animal,  dogencrates  into  malicious 
cunning  or  wanton  mischief.  Their  character  indeed  soems 
to  be  entirely  free  from  that  sly  and  suspicious  feeling  of 
mistrust  which  is  so  strikingly  visible  in  tho  niannort  ami 
actions  uf  all  the  cats,  ami  which  rondors  them  so  litth; 
susceptible  of  real  or  lasting  attacliinent.  The  Chclahs,  on 
tho  contrary,  speedily  bveumo  fond  uf  those  who  arc  kind 
to  them,  nml  exhibit  their  fomhioss  in  an  upeu,  frank,  con- 
fiding manner.  There  can,  in  fuel,  be  Utile  doubt  tliat  they 
might,  with  the  greatest  lucilily,  lie  reduced  to  a slate  of 
perfi'ct  domestication,  and  rendered  neaily  as  familiar  and 
faithful  as  (ho  dog  \\ivaM\V—{Tuwcr  Menagerie,  London, 
uvo.,  1829.) 

Moat  oftho  II  tinting  I^copards  brought  to  England  died  in 
no  long  lime  nfler  their  arrival,  amf  tho  French  seem  to 
have  had  no  butter  siu'CC<<h.  The  Zootogirnl  <Soeiclv  uf 
London  sucruuilod  in  kui-ping  tlioir  specimens  very  Well* 
tho  principal  food  given  wus  louu  mutton. 


Avxrican  Lkoparus. 


The  Jagmr,  or  American  Panther,  Felie  Onca  of  Lin- 
meua,  ia  llio  form  of  the  Leopard  found  in  the  Now  W’orld. 
It  is  tho  Onza  uf  Maregravo  and  the  Ptnlher  or  Ureal  Pxn- 
ther  of  die  furriers. 

Ill  form  the  Jaguar  is  robust,  far  stouter  tliaii  the  Leopard, 
and  is  very  strongly,  nut  to  sav  clumsily  built.  The  budy 
is  thicker,  the  limbs  shorter  and  fuller,  and  the  tail  scarcedy 
reaches  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  well  up  on  iU  feet. 
The  head  is  larger  and  rather  shorter  than  tliat  of  the  Leopard, 
and  the  profile  of  tho  forehead  more  prominonl.  When 
full  grown,  the  animal  is  said  to  measure  from  four  to  five 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  tho  tail.  * These  difibrences 
of  form,’  says  Mr.  Bennett  t*  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the 
Zoological  Society’),  ' arc  accompanied  by  differeiicea  in 
colour  and  markings  equally  decisive.  Tiie  general  appear- 
ance is  at  tho  first  glaiicn  the  same  in  ImUi  ; but  the  open 
roses  of  (he  Leopard  arc  scarcely  more  than  half  the  suo  uf 
those  of  the  Jaguar,  and  they  all  enclose  a speue  of  one  uni- 
form colour,  in  which,  unless  in  some  rare  and  accidental 
instances,  no  central  spots  exist,  while  in  the  latter  animal 
most  of  those  which  are  on;angod  along  the  upper  surface, 
near  thn  middle  lino  of  tho  buck,  are  disliiiguisiied  by  one 
or  two  small  black  spots  enclosed  wtihin  their  circuit.  Tlie 
middle  lino  itself  is  occupied  in  the  Leonnnl  by  upon  roses 
intermixed  with  a few  black  spots  of  small  size  and  roundisU 
fiirm  ; that  of  the  Jaguar,  on  tho  contrary,  is  marked  by  one 
or  two  regular  longitudinal  lines  of  broad,  elongated,  deep 
black  patches,  sometimes  extending  several  inches  in  lunglh, 
and  occasionally  forming  an  almost  continuous  band  from 
Imlwccn  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  Tho  black  rings  towards 
the  tip  of  the  latter  are  also  more  completely  circular  than 
in  the  lA.'opard.’ 
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But  tlu)  Hkiu  of  the  Jaguar  u subject  to  much  variation, 
iiul  Sir  WiUtani  Jardiuo  (SaturaUtCt  Librftry,  'Mammalia,* 
vol.  ii.)  gives  three  d^rca  from  differeni  sources  illustrat* 
ing  strongly  marked  diRcrences  in  tho  spots. 

Locolity,  South  America ; Paraguay  and  tho  BrasiU 
principally,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  from  tho 
southern  extremity  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

HabiUt  CHaee,  — Mr.  Martin,  in  his  anatomical  de> 

scription  of  a Jaguar  that  died  in  the  Gardens  at  tho  Ro> 
gent's  Park  {Zool.  Proc.,  1833),  notices  tho  immense 
\*olume  of  tho  chest  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  abdomt' 
nal  cavity,  a circumstance  which  might,  ho  thinks,  bo  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  an  index  to  tho  habits  and  vital 
energy  of  this  tribe  of  active  and  ferocious  quadrupe<ls. 
That  the  Jaguar  is  an  animal  of  great  power  ami  frequently 
of  a daring  disposition  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  is  against  its  equalling,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding, the  royal  tiger  of  the  East  in  feroenty.  Of  its 
power  D'Asara  mves  the  following  anecdulc.  A Jaguar  had 
struck  down  a horse ; and  D*Asara  gave  instructions  that 
tho  latter  should  bo  drawn  within  musket-shot  of  a tree 
wherein  he  intended  to  pass  tho  night,  in  expectation  that  I 
the  Jaguar  would  return  for  his  prey.  While  D'Asara  was 
gono  to  proporo  himself,  the  J^aguar  returned  from  tho 
opposite  sido  of  a river  broad  and  deep,  seised  the  horso  in 
its  mouth,  drew  it  to  the  water  some  sixty  paces,  swam 
across  the  river  with  it,  landed  it  and  drew  it  into  a wood 
bard  hy.  All  this  was  witnessed  by  tho  person  whom 
D’Axara  had  placed  in  concealment  to  watch  till  his  re- 
turn. 

Tho  Jaguar  is  a most  expert  climber.  Sonnini  saw  the 
scratclies  left  by  the  claws  of  one  on  tho  smooth  bark  of  a 
tree  some  forty  feet  high  without  branches.  Ho  traced  the 
marks  of  soveral  slips  made  by  tho  climber,  but  tho  animal 
bad  at  last  reached  the  top.  iiumboldt  heard  the  Jaguar's 
yell  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  followed  by  the  sharp  shrill 
long  whistle  of  the  terrified  monkeys,  os  they  seemed  to 
llec.  None  of  the  living  quadruraancs  or  quadrupeds  seem 
to  come  amiss  to  it,  and  birds  and  fish,  which  last  it  is  said 
to  take  in  shallows,  are  sacrificed  to  its  voracious  appetite. 
Tho  Jaguars  will  openly  seise  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  from 
the  enclosures;  ana  the  havock  made  by  them  is  great,  as 
will  be  easily  imagined  when  we  learn  from  Humboldt  thst 
heir  numbers  are  such  that  4000  were  killed  annually  in 
the  SjMnish  eolonies,  ond  2000  were  exported  every  year 
IVotn  Huenos  Ayres  only.  Nor  are  the  reptiles  free  fi'om  its 
attacks.  The  empty  shells  of  turtles  were  pointed  out  to 
Humboldt  as  having  been  emptied  of  their  contents  by  the 
Jaguar,  which,  it  seems  watches  them  os  they  come  to  the 
sandy  beeches  to  loy  their  eggs,  rushes  on  them,  and  turns 
them  on  their  backs.  He  then  insinuates  his  paw  heUveen 
the  shells,  and  scoops  out  the  contents  n.s  clean  as  if  a sur- 
geon's knife  had  been  employed.  As  the  beast  turns  many 
more  than  he  can  devour  at  one  meal,  the  Indians  often 
profit  by  his  dextrous  cunning.  Ho  will,  it  is  stated,  pur- 
sue this  nerseouted  raco  into  tho  water  where  it  is  not  very 
deep,  ana  will  dig  up  and  devour  the  eggs. 

With  all  this  the  Jsguar  does  not  seem  to  bo  verv  dan- 
gerous to  man,  when  boldly  confronted,  though  D^Aiam 
records  freqiient  instances  of  his  attacking  (he  lord  of  the 
creation.  The  Jaguar  will  indeed  often  follow  travellers, 
according  to  Sonnini  and  Humboldt,  but  the  latter  cele- 
brated naturalist  and  observer  only  heard  of  ono  instance 
where  a Uanero  was  found  torn  hi  his  hammock,  and  that 
happened  opposite  tho  Island  of  Achaguas.  He  relates,  on 
the  other  hand,  a story  of  two  Indian  children,  a girl  and  a 
boy,  the  one  about  seven,  the  other  about  nine  years  old. 
who  were  at  pli^  on  the  outskirts  of  a village,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a large  Jaguar  came  out  of 
the  aroods  bounding  towards  them  playfully,  his  head  down 
and  his  back  arched,  like  a cat.  He  anproachcil  the  boy, 
who  was  not  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  began  to  play  with 
him.  till  at  lost  tho  Jaguar  struck  him  so  hard  on  the  boad 
with  his  paw  o.s  to  draw  blood,  whereupon  the  littlo  girl 
struck  him  smartly  with  a small  switch,  and  he  was  bound- 
ing back  not  at  all  irritated,  when  the  Indiatts,  alarmed  by 
the  cries  of  tho  girl,  carac  up. 

When  Mr.  Waterton  {Wanderingt)  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Esscqtiibo,  ho  was  visited  by  one  of  these 
prowlers.  ' Whenever  tho  flro  got  low  tho  Jaguar  came  a 
iiUle  nearer;  and  when  the  Inman  renewed  it,  he  retired 
abruptly ; sometimes  ho  would  come  within  twenty  yards ; 
aad  then  wo  had  a view  of  him,  sitting  on  his  hind  legs  liko 


I a dog;  sometimes  ho  moved  slowly  to  and  fro;  and  at  otiicr 
I times  wc  could  hear  him  mend  his  pare,  as  if  inipnlieni. 

I At  last  tho  Indian,  not  relishing  the  idcii  of  having  such 
I company,  set  up  a must  (remunduus  yell.  The  Jaguar 
liounded  off  liko  a race-horse,  and  returned  no  more.  It 
appeared  by  the  print  of  his  feet  next  morning,  (hut  he  was 
a full  grown  one.’ 

The  Jaguar  is  said  to  make  its  attacks  on  quadrupeds  by 
springing  upon  tho  nock  of  his  prey;  tlicn  placing  one  of 
his  paws  upon  tho  back  of  its  Iioail,  while  he  turns  round 
the  muude  with  tlio  othor,  he  dislocates  (he  nock  and  de- 
prives it  of  life. 

He,  in  his  turn,  fulls  a victim  to  man.  The  Spaniards 
and  Indians  hunt  him  in  various  ways.  Sonielinies  lie  is 
driven  by  dogs  ' to  tree,'  in  which  case  he  is  despatched  wiih 
the  musket  or  lance;  sometimes  tho  pack  force  him  among 
tlio  bushes,  and  (hen  is  exhibited,  sometimos.  a daring  feat. 
A single  Indian,  with  his  loft  arm  onvclopcfl  in  a »ic«p 
skin,  and  with  a five-feet  lance  in  his  right,  goes  boldly  in  In 
him.  The  hunter  parries  the  onset  of  the  furious  beast  with 
his  shielded  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  deals  him  such  a 
thrust  with  his  lanoc  as  soldom  requires  repetition.  The 
lasso  is  also  used  with  tho  best  effect  upon  tlm  plains. 

There  is  a black  variety  of  the  Jaguar,  L«  Jaguar  noir 
of  tho  French,  Peht  ofBrxlebon,  and  probably  tho 

Ja^arttt  of  Maregravc. 

^is  scorns  to  have  boon  (ho  animal  noticed  by  Lieut. 
Maw  R.N.  {Journal  of  a from  the  Pacific  to  the 

Atinniic^  8vo.,  London,  1829),  at  Para,  as  a ‘ black  on^o. 
or  tiger.'  It  had  been  procured  up  tlio  rivers  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and,  when  Mr.  Maw  saw  it,  was  a formidable  animal. 
* I am  not  sure.’  says  that  gentleman, ' that  it  had  the 
length  of  limb  of  a Bengal  tiger,  but  it  was  thicker,  and,  1 
think,  it  would  have  weighed  more.  'When  lying  down, 
there  appeared  to  bo  scarcely  anv  leg,  but  its  thigh  was 
like  an  immense  ham  * Lieut.  Maw  redatos  some  amusing 
anecdotes  about  this  animal,  for  which  wc  refer  tho  reader 
to  his  interesting  book. 


F«lu  Onf*.  Thu  Jafuar. 


The  Chati,  tho  Oeelott,  and  other  Tiger-ratt,  arc  noticed 
under  the  article  iSokro.  Tho  Puma  is  described  under 
the  article  Lioiv. 

LEOPOLD  1.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  tlio  house  of 
Austria,  son  of  Ferdinand  III.  and  of  Mary  Anno  of  Spain, 
born  in  1640,  was  procluime<l  king  of  Hungary  in  1655. 
king  of  Bohemia  in  1657.  anil,  ]a.slly,  was  chosen  einpornr 
in  1659,  after  a contested  election  wtwoon  him  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  wlio  had  gained  four  of  the  electors  over  lo 
his  side.  The  long  reign  of  lipoid,  which  lasted  nearly 
half  a century,  was  an  eventful  time  for  Germany  and 
Europe,  not  through  any  striking  qualities  of  the  em|ioror 
but  in  consequence  of  the  many  important  wars  in  which 
lie  was  concerned.  On  assuming  the  guvcrmiiont  of  tho 
hereditary  states  of  tho  house  of  Austria  in  1657,  ho  found 
himself  at  war  wliIi  the  Turks,  who  wore  overrunning 
Hungary  and  hml  entered  Moravia,  llis  able  general 
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Montocuoroli,  an  Ilnlianbv  liirlh.dcfcafoi]  ibom  completely 
at  the  battle  of  Sf.  Gi»lhanl,  near  Neuhuusvl.  after  which  n 
truce  was  conclufUsl.  Many  of  the  Ilunsarian  nobles  hnw- 
ever,  whose  prule  was  ofTemletl  at  being  iltu  subjects  of  a 
ft>reigu  jHJwer,  in  their  blintl  wrath  prefcrrwl  joining  the 
Turks.  The  Catholic  intolerance  of  the  Austrian  court  of 
that  age  conlributeil  to  irritate  the  Hungarians  among 
whom  were  many  Protestants  and  other  seceders  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  plot  was  discoveri««l  liefore  it  was 
quite  ripe,  and  the  leaders,  counts  Stlrini,  Nadasti.  Frangi- 
]>ani,  and  Tekeli,  were  convicted  and  beheaded.  The  mal- 
contents nowbioke  out  into  oj>cn  insurreriion.and  chose  for 
their  leader  EmericTckcli  (son  of  him  of  the  same  name  who 
liad  l>con  executo<l).  In  16S-2  Tekeli  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Porte  os  prince  of  Hungary  tributary  to  the  sultan, 
whose  graiid-vizicr  Kara  Mustapha  enicreil  the  field  with 

150.000  men.  Tekeli  had  with  him  between  30,000  and 

40.000  Hungarians.  The  combim‘«l  forces,  having  defeated 
the  Imperial  troops  near  Raab,  advanced  to  Vienna.  It 
was  aAcrwards  ascertained  that  ‘ His  Most  Christian  Ma< 
iosly*  LouU  XIV.  was  one  of  the  secret  movera  of  this 
Turkish  invasion,  as  his  prcdeccssmr  Francis  I.  had  excited 
Solyman  to  a similar  expedition  against  the  capital  uf  Aus- 
tria. Meantime  I»uis's  diplomatic  agent  at  Cracow  had 
hatched  a plot  with  several  diKaffccted  turbulent  Polish 
nobles  to  dethrone  Subicski,  who  had  engaged  to  assist 
Leopold.  A letter  of  the  French  ambassador  to  his  master, 
being  intorcented,  discovered  to  Sobieski  the  whole  plot. 
With  his  frank  decision  and  roagnaoiroity  of  character  he 
repaired  to  tlu>  Diet,  read  the  correspondence,  which  im- 
plicated not  a few  who  were  present,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  his  conviction,  whether  real  or  politically  as- 
sumes!, that  the  whole  was  a gross  fabrication.  *Bul,' 
added  lie,  'let  us  convince  the  world  also  that  it  is  an  im- 
posture; let  us  declare  war  against  the  infidels.'  Tlic  de- 
claration was  voted  almost  unanimously,  and  SSobieski 
osserobled  bis  troops  at  Cracow.  Meantime  Vienna  was 
invested  by  the  Turks  on  the  15th  of  July,  16b3,  after 
Leopold  and  his  court  had  lcf\  it.  Messenger  after  mes- 
senger was  now  despatched  to  Subicski  to  urge  him  lo 
march.  He  had  some  diCRoulty,  owing  to  tlie  wretched  state 
Iff  the  polish  treasury,  to  collect  even  IR.OCO  men,  with 
which  ho  marched  towards  the  Danube,  and  was  joined  by 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  with  the  Imperial  forces,  forming  in 
all  70,000  men.  On  the  lUh  of  September  I he  allied 
army  reached  the  summit  of  the  Calcmberg,  w hich  com- 
manded a view  of  the  Austrian  capital,  and  of  the  wide- 
spreading  tents  uf  the  Ottomans,  who  were  entrenched 
around  it.  On  the  12th  the  battle  was  fought,  the  Turks 
wore  defeated,  and  Vienna,  and  perhaps  all  eastern  Europe, 
were  saved.  Hungary  was  cleared  uf  tlie  Turks  after  several 
hard-fought  campaigns. 

{Littret  du  Roide  I^itogne,  Jean  SoAiVrAr,  d la  Reine 
Marie  Catimire.  pendant  la  Campagne  tie  Vienne,  iraduitet 
par  le  Comte  Platen,  et  putliiee  f>ar  N.  A.  dc  Salvandy, 
Paris,  1826.) 

Tba  court  of  Vienna  now  look  strong  measures  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  Hungarion  insurrection  supported  by 
Turkish  invasion.  At  the  Diet  of  Presburg  of  1687  the 
crown  of  Hungary  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  elective,  but 
hereditary  in  the  Austrian  male  lino.  Transylvania  like- 
wise submitted  to  Leopold  unconditionally.  Ifhc  Turkish 
war  was  at  length  concludeil  by  a great  victory  gained  by 
Prince  Eugene,  in  Septomber,  1697,  near  Zenta  in  Hun- 
gary, which  was  followed  by  the  pence  of  Carlowilz. 

lipoid  sustained  three  wars  against  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
ambition  aimed  at  what  Bona|)arto  cITected  for  awhile  in 
our  time — the  making  of  all  western  Europe  dependent  on 
France.  The  first  war  ended  by  tho  treaty  of  Nymwegen, 
in  IG79,  and  tho  second  by  the  ireacc  uf  ityswick,  in  1C'J7. 
It  was  in  this  second  war  that  the  French  minister  t^uvois 
ordered  the  French  commanders  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  waste  the  Palatinate  by  fire  and  swunl.  Tlio 
atrocities  committed  at  Mannheim,  Speyer,  Oppenheira,  and 
e.s]>eciaUy  at  Heidelberg,  wliicli  was  taken  and  destroyed 
twice,  in  1688  and  1693,  are  frightful ; a sketch  of  them  is 
given  by  Putter  in  his  Histnrit^  Ihvelopment  f(f  the  Con- 
Mtitution  r\f  the  German  Empire,  vol.  ii„  p.  326.  Tho  same 
system  was  pursued  at  the  same  timC(  in  1690-91,  in  Pied- 
mont, the  sovereign  of  which  was  allied  to  the  cmpi-ror. 
Catinat,  who  iuiminnndcd  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Pn, 
had  instructions  fruin  Louvuis  lu  destroy  everything,  in  order, 
and  according  to  the  oAcn  since  repeatcil  phroso,  * to  strike 


terror  among  the  enemies  of  Fmnce.’  AAcr  some  devas- 
tation Catinat.  who  was  not  a cruel  man,  usked  for  fresh 
instructions,  an'l  repn*simted  the  deplumhlu  state  of  the 
innocent  populatioiiH.  ‘ Burn  and  destroy,  and  burn  again,' 
was  flic  answer  uf  Louvuis.  (Botta,  Sioria  (TJtalia,  book 
xxxii.) 

The  third  war  of  Leopold  against  Louis  XIV.  was  that 
uf  the  Spanish  Biiccession,  to  which  his  son  the  archduke 
Charles  had  undoubted  claims.  Leopold  however  did  not 
live  to  sec  the  termination  of  it;  he  died  in  1705,  and  one 
of  his  last  acts  w*as  lo  confer  by  Iclters-patont  on  the  Duke 
of  MarllMrough  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire,  for  the 
victory  of  Blenheim. 

The  princi|>al  internal  events  in  Germany  during  the 
reign  of  Lco)>o]d  are:  1.  The  establishment  of  a ninth  elec- 
torate ill  favour  of  Ernest  Augustu.s,  duke  of  Brunswick 
Liineburg,  who  in  1692  became  the  first  elector  of  Hanover. 
l‘his  was  tho  act  of  Leopold,  who  procured  tho  consent  of  tlie 
other  electors  to  it,  in  return  for  important  ffid  in  money 
and  troops  from  twoprinccsof  that  family.  2.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  regal  title  by  Frederic,  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  duke  of  Prussia,  in  1701.  I-copold  acknowledged  him. 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  and  Holland,  England, 
and  Sweden  followed  the  example.  France,  S)i8in.  and  the 
Po|)e  rcfusc<1  to  acknowledge  the  new  King  of  Prussia  fur 
some  lime  longer.  3.  Tlic  eslablishincnt  of  a permanent 
Diet,  attended,  not  by  the  electors  in  person,  but  by  their 
representatives.  ( Putter’s  Jlistorical  Dereluprnent  already 
quoted;  T>unham,  History  o/ the  Gennanie  Empire.}  Leo- 
pold's private  character  was  otimable.nml  hisdis|M>sition  was 
good  and  well-meaning,  but  weak,  iiTcsolutc,  and  inclined  lu 
bigotry.  He  had  tho  good  furtunc  to  meet  with,  and 
perhaps  the  merit  uf  finding  out  and  appreciating,  able  mi- 
nisters and  "cncnils,  whilst  hU  very  want  of  shining  talent 
and  the  fear  cxciloil  bv  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  his 
antagonist  I.,oius  XlV.  procured  him  allies  in  various 
quarters  of  Europe.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
[Joseph  ].] 

LEOPOLD  II.  of  Germany  and  1.  of  Tuscany  was  the  se- 
cond sunofMariaThercs.-u»r  Austria  and  her  husband  Francis 
of  Lorraine.  After  Maria  Tht!rcsa  succeeded,  by  the  death  of 
her  fatlicr  Charles  VI.,  to  the  Austriua  dominions,  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  whicli,acconling  to  treat  ies,  was  lo  remain 
separate  from  the  hercMlitary  states  of  Austria,  devolved  upon 
Likipold,  hU  cider  brother  Ja-^eph  being  the  pre.-umptive  heir 
of  the  Austrian  dumiiiions.  As  soon  as  Loo|M>ld  was  of  age 
he  took  possession  ofTuscany,  in  1 765,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Florence.  During  tho  five  and  twenty  years  uf  his  admi- 
nistration he  greatly  improved  the  condition  ofTuscany,  and 
made  it,  what  it  has  continued  ever  since,  the  happiest  and 
best  governed  Italbn  state.  His  principal  reforms  con- 
cerned the  administration  of  justice  and  the  discipline  of  the 
clorgy  in  his  dominions.  By  his  * Motuproprio,’  in  1786.  ho 
promulgated  a new  criminal  code,  abolished  torture  and  the 
pain  of  death,  and  established  penitentiaries  to  reclaim 
oOemlers.  Ho  finally  abolished  the  Inquisition  in  Tuscany 
in  July,  1782,  and  placed  tho  monks  and  nuns  ofliis  domi- 
nions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  bishops.  Tlie 
discovery  of  licentious  piaclices  carried  on  in  certain  nun- 
neries in  the  towns  of  Pistoia  and  Prato  with  the  con- 
nivance of  their  monkish  directors  induced  Leopold  to 
investigate  and  reform  the  whole  syilcin  of  monastic  disci- 
pline, and  lie  entrusted  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia,  with  full 
power  for  that  purpose.  Tiiis  ncca.<ioned  a long  and  angry 
controversy  witli  the  court  of  Rome,  which  pretendeU  to 
have  the  sole  cognizance  of  matters  afleeting  individuals  of 
the  clergy  and  monastic  orders.  I-copold  however  canieU 
his  point,  and  the  Po^ic  runsented  that  the  bishops  ofTus- 
cany should  liave  the  jurisdiction  over  the  convents  of  their 
respective  dioceses.  Ricci,  who  had  high  notions  of  religious 
purity,  ami  was  by  his  enemies  accused  of  Jansenism, 
attcmpteil  other  reforms;  ho  endeavourt'd  to  enlighten 
the  i^oplc  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  imuge-worsliip  and 
tho  invocation  of  saints,  ho  suppressed  certain  relics 
which  gave  occasion  to  hU{>erstitious  practices,  lie  en- 
couraged tho  spreading  of  religious  works  and  especially  uf 
the  Gospel  among  his  Hock,  and  lastly  he  assembled  a dio- 
cesan council  at  Pistoia  in  September.  1786,  in  which  he 
maintained  the  spiritual  independence  of  tho  bishops.  Ho 
advocated  the  use  of  the  liturgy  in  the  oral  langiingo 
of  the  country,  ho  ex|>oscd  the  abuse  cf  indulgences,  ap- 
provoil  of  the  four  articles  of  the  Gailican  council  of  1682, 
and  lostlv  appealed  to  a national  council  os  a legitimate  and 
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canonical  moans  for  terminating  controversies.  Several  of 
Hicci’s  urupoeilions  were  comlumned  by  tlie  |)opo  in  a bull 
as  >cun(ialous,  rash,  and  injurious  tu  thu  Holy  See.  Leopold 
stij)p-)r(od  Ril'd,  but  bo  could  not  prevent  lus  being  aniUA'ed 
til  tuany  ways  and  at  last  obliged  to  resign  bis  charge.  I'be 
whole  of  this  curious  controversy  is  given  in  Potter's  work 
'Vie  de  Scipion  de  Ricci,’  3 vols.,  Brussels,  182j,  in  which 
the  numerous  annexed  documents  and  quotations  from 
other  works  form  the  most  important  part ; but  the  opiuions 
aud  inferences  of  the  author  must  Im  received  with 
caution.  Leopold  himself  convoked  a council  at  FlorencOi 
of  the  bishops  of  Tuscany,  in  17&7,  and  proposetl  to  them  57 
articles  concerning  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
He  enforced  residence  of  incumbents,  and  forbade  plura* 
lilies,  suppressed  many  convents  and  distributed  their  re< 
venues  among  the  poor  benefices,  wherein  he  favoured  the 
jKiruchial  clergy,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction,  as  he  had 
sup|)ortcd  and  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  He 
furl^dc  the  publication  of  the  bulls  and  censures  of  Romo 
w ithout  the  approbation  of  the  government ; he  forbade  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  from  intcrioring  witli  laymen  in  tom- 
]Hiral  matters,  and  restrained  their  jurisdiction  to  spiritual 
alTairsonly;  and  he  subjected  clergymen  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  courts  in  all  criminal  cases.  All  these  were 
Ktnsidcrcd  in  that  age  os  very  bold  innovations  for  a Catholic 
prince  to  undertake. 

In  bis  civil  administration  Leopold  favoured  the  indepen* 
donee  and  sulf-adiuinistration  of  the  communes,  suppressed 
feudal  rights,  restrained  the  power  of  creating  fidci*coia> 
inissa,  abolished  the  right  of  common  pasture,  by  which 
many  proprietors  wore  prevented  from  enclosing  their  lands, 
equodized  the  land  tax.aholisherl  the  monopolies  of  tobacco, 
brandy  and  other  articles,  and  in  all  respects  favoured 
liberty  of  commerce.  Meantime  he  drained  tho  Val  di 
Chinna  and  port  of  tlio  Mareramo,  and  fixed  colonists  in  the 
recluiracd  grounds,  founded  schools  and  houses  for  (liopoor, 
reformed  the  universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena,  opened  roads 
and  canals,  redeemed  great  part  of  the  public  debt,  and 
lastly  he  ordered  the  publication  of  the  national  budget.  All 
these  and  other  useful  provisions  were  uiructctl  by  X<copotd 
during  the  25  years  of  his  administration.  The  priucinles 
he  laid  down  have  been  followed  by  his  succc-ssors,  and  liioir 
happy  results  oro  more  fully  adverted  to  in  the  aiticle 
TtrscANV. 

By  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  II.,  on  the  20th  Feb., 
17UU.  Leopold  luecoeded  to  hU  vast  dominions,  as  well  as 
to  tho  imperial  crown,  whilst  hU  son  Fredinand  succeeded 
him  as  grand-duko  of  Tuscany.  On  assuming  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  bouse  of  Austria, 
I.rf.>opold  found  discontent  everywhere,  owing,  in  a great 
measure,  to  the  rash  inno\’ations  of  his  brother;  the  Nether- 
lands in  open  revolt;  Hungary  preparing  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample; Bohemia  disaffccUm;  the  clergy  and  the  court  of 
Romo  at  variance  with  the  government;  Prussia  hostile; 
Engbnd  estranged  ; Franco  herself  convulsed,  and  likely 
to  become  an  enemy ; and  Russia,  the  only  ally  of  his  pre- 
decessor, engaged,  as  well  as  himself,  in  war  against  the 
Turks.  Leopold  had  not  only  abilities,  but  judgment  and 
honest  feelings  also.  Ho  showed  an  csu’nest  desire  to  please 
his  subjects,  and  he  stu^eeded ; ho  abolislied  tho  more  ob- 
noxious innovations  of  his  brother;  be  conctude<l  a peace 
with  the  Porte;  he  pacified  Hungry  by  restoring  such  of 
tho  antient  privileges  of  its  proud  aristocracy  os  had  been 
lately  disregarded,  and  at  the  same  time  marching  troops 
to  restrain  the  more  rebellious  nobles,  who  clamoured  loudly 
for  ths  independence  of  the  people,  meaning  of  themselves, 
for  such  is  the  import  of  the  Hungarian  constitution. 
[Hu:«oaby.]  Tho  next  step  of  Leopold  was  to  endeavour 
to  pacify  the  revolted  states  of  the  Noilierlands,  by  offering 
to  re  establish  their  antient  constitutions.  The  insur- 
gents having  ob-stinatoly  refused  to  listen  to  his  offers,  ho 
sent  troops  against  them,  and  the  leaders  being  divided 
among  themselvds,  Leopold  recovered,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, those  fine  provinces;  but  having  refused  to  restore 
averythi.^g  to  the  state  in  which  it  had  formerly  existed, 
bo  oficn^d  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant,  whoso  feelings  were 
eagerly  worked  upon  by  the  French  revolutionists,  who  were 
seeking  fur  allies  everywhere.  Tlicn  came  fresh  anxieties 
concerning  the  fate  of  his  sister  Antoinette  and  her  hus- 
band, the  convention  of  Reichcnbach,  and  that  of  Pilnitz, 
in  August,  1791,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  prugreas  of  French  rcvolutiunary  pro- 
•^lytism.  But  the  iiitoiitiom  of  Leopold  were  csseoiinlly 


pacific;  the  treaty  of  Pilnitt  was  defensive  ratlur  than 
offensive,  and  its  object  was  to  settle  the  affairs  of  France 
by  negotiation,  and  not  by  invasion  and  dibtueinbermeMt 
of  that  country,  as  was  fuUely  represented  by  those  w ho 
had  an  interest  in  exciting  the  passions  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  plunging  them  irrevocably  into  war.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  cares  Leopold  died,  on  the  1st  of  March. 
1792.  aged  forty-four  years.  He  was  generally  regretted 
fur  bis  affability,  his  strict  justice,  his  kindness  tuwunU  the 
poor,  whom  he  admitteil  freely  into  his  presence,  and  his 
enlightened  understanding  and  sound  judgment.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  sun.  [Francis  It.] 

LEO'STHENES  was  one  of  the  last  successful  generals 
of  Athena.  He  was  of  tho  (tarty  of  Demosthenes:  and  the 
violence  of  his  harangues  in  favour  of  democracy  drew  tho 
reproof  from  Phocion,  ‘ Young  man,  thy  words  are  like  the 
cyiiress,  tall  and  large,  but  they  bear  no  fruit.*  He  had 
however  gained  reputation  enough  to  bo  chosen  leader  by 
a large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  rctunicil  from  .A.>iia 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  who,  on  that  event 
being  known,  were  taken  openly  into  tho  pay  of  tbo  ro|>ublic. 
His  first  exploit  was  the  defeat  of  thu  Boeotians,  near  Plu- 
tsoa.  After  tliU  ho  took  post  at  Pyla*,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  Antipater  into  Grecco,  defeatod  him,  and  shut 
him  up  in  I.#amia,  a town  in  Thessaly,  to  which  he  hud 
siege;  and  from  that  siege  the  Lamian  war  has  its  name. 
LoiMthenes  was  killed  in  the  course  of  it;  ami  after  his 
death  success  deserted  the  Athenian  arms,  [.-\ntip.vteii.] 
He  left  a high  reputation:  his  picture,  paint^  by  Arcesi- 
Inus,  is  mentioned  by  Pansanias  (i,  c.  >.)  as  one  of  ibe 
objects  in  the  Peincus  worthy  of  notice.  (Dio<l..  xviii.) 

Another  Leosthenes,  also  an  Athenian,  was  condemned 
to  death,  n.c.  361,  for  being  defeated  by  Ale.\ander  of 
Phers.  (Diod.,  XV.  95.) 

LEPADITES,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  supiiosed 
hivalvular  o|>ercuIa  of  Ammonites,  found  at  Soleiihufeii, 
termed  Trigonellites  by  Parkinson,  Solenites  by  Schluit- 
heim,  and  Aptychus  bv  Meyer. 

LEPANTO,  GULl^  OF,  the  antient  Corinthian  Gulf,  is 
a narrow  sea  above  seventy  miles  in  length  from  west  to 
east,  extending  between  the  nortbcni  coast  of  tbo  Pelopon- 
nesus and  tho  mainland  of  Greece.  It  is  entered  from  the 
west,  from  an  outer  bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  by  a 
strait  not  quite  two  mites  wide,  called  the  little  Dar- 
danelles, which  is  defoiuletl  by  two  castles,  the  castle  of 
Murea  and  castle  of  RoumiU.  A few  miles  inside  of  the 
straits,  on  tho  RoumiU  or  northern  coast,  is  the  town  of 
Lopanto.  the  antient  Naupactos,  built  on  a hill,  and  com- 
manded by  a castle,  with  a good  harbour,  and  between  20U0 
and  3000  inhabitants.  The  town  was  for  a long  time  in 
possession  of  the  Venetians,  who  fortified  it  and  sustained 
several  sieges  ogainst  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  was  finally 
given  up  by  Venice  at  thu  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  IC97,  ns 
well  as  the  castle  of  RoumiU  aud  the  fortress  of  Prcvcsa, 
white  tire  republic  retained  the  Morca.  The  country  around 
Lepanto,  which  is  part  of  at.tient  Locris,  produces  wine,  oil, 
corn,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Leather  is  also  an  article  of  export. 

The  sea  of  Lepanto  widens  towards  the  middle  to  tho 
breadth  of  12  or  13  miles,  exclusive  of  several  deep  bays 
which  indent  its  northern  coast,  especially  tho  Bay  of 
Sulona,  the  antient  Crisssan  Gulf,  which  stretches  about 
eight  miles  to  the  north.  The  eastern  extremity  of  tho  sea 
of  Lepanto  terminates  in  two  bays;  that  of  Corinth  to  the 
south-east,  where  the  Lechmum  or  western  harbour  of 
Corinth  once  was.  ai:d  the  other,  which  is  deeper  and  ex- 
tends to  the  north-east,  burderiii(^  on  the  territory  of  Mo- 

f;nris  and  stretching  to  the  foot  ot  Mount  Cithceron.  This 
ast  bay  is  now  called  Livadusiro. 

Le]xinto  has  given  its  name  to  a celebrated  naval  battle 
between  Turks  and  Christians,  fought  on  tho  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1571,  in  which  the  Ottomans  were  utterly  defeated. 
The  Christian  allied  ficct,  consisting  of  Spanish.  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  Papal  ships,  about  210  in  all,  was  coiu- 
inandod  by  John  of  Austria,  under  whom  were  Gianandrca 
Doria,  the  Venetian  Pruveditor  Borbarigo.  tbo  prince  of 
Parma,  and  Marcantonio  Colonna.  Tho  Turks,  with  about 
300  sail,  many  of  them  however  badly  cquip|>cd,  were  com- 
manded by  All  Pacha,  who  had  under  him  Dragut,  Uluc  Ali, 
and  other  veterans  who  had  served  hi  their  youth  under 
Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa.  The  Turks  had  ju»t  taken  tho 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  they  hud  must  perfidiously  broken 
the  capitulation  of  Faranguslo,  and  had  tortured  to  death 
many  of  its  gallant  defenders.  [Cyprus.]  The  CbristUoi 
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ji  tno  Hoot  were  animated  by  indignation  at  this  recent  ] 
outrage,  and  burned  for  vengeance.  Tlie  Chrislipn  tloet 
was  stationed  near  the  Bebinades,  now  Curxolari,  some 
HinaU  islands  off  the  nioulh  of  the  Achelous,  at  the  entranco 
of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  when  the  Turkish  Heel  came  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanlo  to  meet  it.  The  Christians  broke 
through  the  centre  of  the  Turkish  lino,  look  the  adiuiraJ  s 
ship  and  killed  the  admiral  AIL  At  the  same  time  the 
Turkish  right  being  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  Venetian 
ships,  the  defeat  of  the  Ottomans  became  complete-  Gia- 
nandrea  Doria  alone  raancBuvred  in  a ver)  suspicious 
tnunner  on  that  day,  stood  off  ot  sea,  took  no  i»art  in  the 
fight,  and  endangere<l  the  safety  of  iho  rest  of  the  Heel. 
This  was  attributed  by  some  to  the  antient  jealousy  of  Genoa 
against  Venice.  The  conduct  of  Doria  was  generally  ren- 
surwl,  and  bas  never  lieen  salisfoctoiily  explained.  More 
than  30UO  of  the  Christians  wore  kille<l.  including  many 
officers,  espeoiallvofthe  Venetians,  and  a still  greater  number 
were  wounded.  Tlic  Venetian  commander,  Barbarigo,  who 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory,  was  mortally  woundwl, 
and  expired  after  seeing  the  Turks  utterly  defeaUnl.  The 
lust  of  the  Ottomans  was  much  greater,  os  the  Christians 
gave  no  quarter  during  the  lieet  of  the  battle.  Several 
thousand  Christian  slaves  who  were  employed  to  row  the 
Turkish  gallcvs  wore  liberated.  One  ImndrtHl  and  suven 
Turkish  ships  were  taken  and  most  of  the  others  were  sunk ; 
about  thirty  or  forty  yscajied.  This  defeat  completely  do* 
stroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  Turkish  navy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Solemn  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings  were  cele- 
brated at  Venice  and  Rome,  funeral  honours  were  paid  to 
the  dead,  and  the  surviving  eommandors  on  their  return 
were  reccivcfl  in  triumph.  Fernando  Herrera,  the  lyric 
Spanish  iH>el  of  that  age,  wrote  some  of  his  finest  odes  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Lejmnto ; and  it  is  recorded 
that  another  distinguished  Spanish  author.  Cervantes,  was 
present  in  the  battle,  serving  on  board  one  of  the  ships, 
where  ho  was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  for  life  the  use  of 
hi*  left  hand.  (Herrera.  Helncinn  lu  f^uerra  dr  Chiprt 
y Suerto  de  la  Batalla  de  Lrpanlo  ; Botta,  Sloria  (T Italia, 
b.  xiii.)  The  betilo  of  Lepanto  is  often  called  bv  Italian 
writers  the  battle  of  the  Currolari. 

LEPAS.  [ClRRIPKOA.] 

LEPEDOLITE.  Lilac  Mira.  Occurs  massive,  and  it 
usually  composed  of  small  Ilextble  thin  scales.  Fracture 
uneven.  Colour  pearl-grey,  ]>cach-blo»8om,  rose  and  pur|)le, 
rod,  and  greenish.  Tlic  scales,  which  are  sometimes  hex- 
agonal, are  translucent.  Spoctllc  gravity  2'85. 

ncr«}To  the  blow-pipe  raclls  inton  spongy  scnu-tmnsparenl 
white  globule. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Turner  of  the  red  variety  from  Moravia 


Silica  . 

. 50 

35 

Alumina 

. 28 

30 

Potasli 

. 9 

04 

Lithia  . 

. 1 

49 

Oxide  of  manganese 

. 1 

23 

Fluoric  acid  and  water  . 

. 5 

20 

98‘fil 

Tt  is  found  in  granite  near  Rosena  in  Moravia,  at  Perm 
in  Russia,  at  the  Isle  of  Uton  in  Sweden,  and  in  Nortli 
America. 

LE'PIDI,  the  name  of  one  ofthe  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  the  patrician  gens  or  clan  of  AiutLit.  Those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are - 

}.  Marcus  /Emilius  Ix'pidus.who  was  sent  as  amba.*sador 
to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  B.c.  *201.  (Polyb.,  xvi,  3*1 ; I.4V.,  xxxi.  2 ; compare  Tac, 
Ann.,  ii.  G7.)  He  obtainc<l  the  consulship  b.c.  167  (Liv., 
xxxix.  &,  56 : Polyb., xxiii.  I),  and  airain  \n  b.c.  175.  In 
n.c.  179  ho  was  elected  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Cen.v*r 
(Uv.,  xl.  42,  45  : Gell.,  xii.  8).  He  was  Princeps  Scnalus 
six  times.  (Liv  , Unit.,  48.)  He  died  B.C.  150. 

2.  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus,  Prmtor  B.c.  8] ; after  which 
he  obtained  the  province  of  Sicily  (Cic.,  Verr.,m.  91).  In  his 
consulship,  n.c.  78,  ho  endeavoured  to  rescind  the  measure* 
of  Sulla ; but  was  driven  out  of  Italy  bv  his  colleague  Quintus 
Catulus,  and  by  Pompey,  and  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he 
died  in  the  following  year,  while  making  preparations  for  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  (Appian,  C7fi\,  i.  105 ; Liv.,  EpiS.,  90  ; 
Plutarch,  Pamp . 16.) 

3.  Marcus  /Kmilius  Lepidus,  the  Triumvir,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  wo*  >Ediio  b.c.  52,  and  Pia'lor  B.c.  49,  in 
widen  year  (>esar  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  sena* 
toriau  xiarty.  [Casar;  Antonius]  Lepidus  from  bis  first 


I entrance  into  public  life  opposed  the  senatonan  party  ; and 
though  he  does  nut  appear  to  hnvn  {tonsessed  any  of  the  ta- 
lent and  energy  of  character  by  which  Antony  was  distin- 
guish»l.yet  hisgrcat  riches  and  extensive  family  connect  ions 
made  him  an  iin|)orlaut  accession  to  the  jwpular  cause. 
On  the  first  expedition  of  Cecsar  into  Spain, ,I.epidus  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  oily,  though  the  military  command  ofltaly 
was  entrusted  lu  Antony.  During  Ceesar'a  absence,  Lepidus 
proposed  tlic  law  by  which  Ca^ar  was  created  Dictator. 

In  the  following  year,  b.c.  48,  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Hixpania  Citcrior,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul ; and  in  b.c. 
46  was  made  consul  with  Cresar,  and  at  the  same  time  hia 
master  of  the  horse,— ^ an  appoiiUroont  which  again  gave  him 
the  chief  power  in  Rome  during  the  absence  of  the  dictator 
in  the  Affican  war.  In  n.c.  44  he  was  again  made  master 
of  the  horse,  and  np|>ointed  to  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Nar- 
honensis  and  Hispania Citcrior ; but  he  did  not  immediately 
leave  Rome,  and  was  probably  in  the  senate-house  when 
Cssar  was  Bssassinatc<l.  After  the  death  of  Cttasar,  Lepidus 
was  courted  by  both  parties ; and  the  Senate,  at  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  decreed  that  an  equestrian  statue  sliould  be 
erected  to  his  honour  in  any  part  of  the  city  he  might  fix 
upon.  I.epidus  promised  to  assist  the  Senate;  but  at  the 
same  time  carried  on  n secret  negotiation  with  Antony. 
On  his  arrival  in  his  province,  being  ordered  by  the  Senate 
to  join  Dei-imus  Brutus,  ho  at  length  found  it  necessary 
to  throw  off  the  mask ; and  instead  of  obeying  tlieir  com- 
mands, unite<l  bis  fon.'cs  with  those  of  Antony. 

In  flic  autumn  of  this  year,  b.c.  43.  the  celebrated  trium- 
virate was  established  iK'twcon  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octa- 
vianusfAuguslus);  and  in  the  division  of  iho  provinoes,  !>.*- 
nidus  rcceive<l  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Gallia  Nsrbonensis. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius  was 
assigned  to  Antony  and  Augustus;  while  the  charge  of  the 
city  was  entrusted  to  Lcthdus,  who  was  a^in  olecte<]  consul 
(B.C.  43).  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Antony 
and  Augustus  found  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to 
act  contrary  to  the  advice  and  wishes  of  Lepidus ; and  In 
the  new  division  of  the  provinces,  which  was  made  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were  taken 
froni  Lepidus,  and  Africa  given  to  him  instead.  Lepidus 
hail  now  lost  all  real  anthority  in  the  managomont  of  public 
affaini ; but  he  was  again  included  in  the  triumvirate,  when 
it  WO.S  renewed  b.c.  37.  In  the  followiiig  year  he  was  suro- 
monc<l  from  Africa  to  assist  Au^istus  in  Sicily  against 
Sextus  Pompeius;  and  he  landed  with  a large  army,  by 
means  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  regain  his  lost  fHJWcr, 
and  make  himself  independent  of  Augustus.  But  in  this 
attempt  he  complctolv  failed.  Being  neserted  by  his  own 
troops,  he  was  ohligen  to  implore  the  mercy  of  Augustus, 
who  spared  his  life,  and  allowc<l  him  to  retain  his  privatu 
property  and  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  ho  had 
obtained  on  the  death  of  Julius  Cmsar,  but  deprived  him  of 
his  province  and  triumvirate,  and  banished  him,  according 
to  Suetonius,  to  Circeii  {Oetav.,  c,  16). 

Afier  the  battle  of  Actium,  his  son  fonued  a <»nspiracy 
for  the  assassination  of  Augustus  on  his  return  firom  the 
East,  which  was  discovcrcil  by  Mccsenos ; and  Lepidus,  liav- 
ing  incurred  the  suspicion  of  his  former  colleague,  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  treated,  according  to  Dion  Cassius 
(liv., p.  607,  60S,  Stephan.)with  studied  insult  and  contempt. 
He  died  b C.  12. 

(Cicero’s  Letters  and  Orations ; Cnsar's  CiVi7  JEar;  the 
Epitomes  of  Li^.  Dion,  Appian,  &c. ; Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellcnici  ; and  Drumann’s  Geschichte  Eoms.) 

LEPIDODENDRON  (Xfiric,a  scale,  and  livf^v,  wood), 
an  important  genus  of  fossil  plants,  in  the  examination  of 
which  Steml>erg (F/orn  der  Voricelt),  Brongniart  {Veg^- 
itU4X  Pissiles),  and  Lindley  {Etssil  Flora)  havo  signalized 
their  abilities,  not  without  success,  though  some  uncertainly 
yet  attaches  to  the  botanical  relations  oi  these  singular  spe- 
cimens of  the  flora  of  earlier  nature.  M.  Brongniart  in 
1622  and  again  in  his  Frot/romc  (1828)  referred  the  Icpi- 
dodondra  to  the  natural  group  of  Lycopodiaccm,  pointing 
out  however  tlieir  analogies  to  Cycadcco  and  Conifurai,  and 
as.signed  the  follo\ving  charuclurs: — 

Stems  dichotomous,  covered  near  the  cxlroroities  wHa 
simple  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  insertcil  on  rhomboidal 
arcolm;  lower  part  of  the  stems  loaflcss ; the  areola*  for 
their  insertion  marked  in  the  upper  part  with  a transverse 
cicatrix,  of  a deltoid  figure,  the  lateral  angles  acute,  the  in 
ferior  angle  obtuse  or  wanting.  Thu  form  of  tlie  cicatrix 
of  the  leaves  is  the  ossonlial  imaracter  of  the  geuus^  it  ui- 
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dieatcs  that  the  Icavn  xrcro  nearly  trig^onal  at  tho 
Incoming  plane  at  some  distance  thorcfVoni,  with  a strong 
midrib.  A rounde<l  cicatrix  distinguishes  tim  leaf'basti  of 
stigmaria,  which  was  perhaps  an  aquatic  plant  of  tho  same 
natural  group  as  tho  terrestrial  Lepidodendron. 

The  stems  thus  named  and  cliaractorised  attain  the  size 
of  60  or  70  feet  in  length,  with  a diameter  exceeding  3 
feet:  their  whole  surface  is  covered  by  rhomboidal  umi- 
nences,  arranged  in  spiral  rows,  so  as  to  present  a beautiful 
uuincuncial  ornament.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Brongniart 
tno  mode  of  division  (dioltotoniuus)  of  tho  stem  and  the 
form  of  the  leaves  determine  a groat  affinity  between  the 
Lepidodendra  and  Lycopodiacete.  Tho  growth  of  tho  stem 
he  compares  to  that  of  Cycadeto,  and  the  form  of  the  re* 
productive  organs  (cones)  shows  analogy  to  Comfereo,  and 
es^ially  Araucaria. 

Dr.  Ltndlcy,  in  the  first  volume  of  tho  ‘ Foosil  Flora  of 
Great  Britain,*  aOer  discussing  the  botanical  relations  of 
Lepidodendra  as  for  ns  the  fhcls  then  colluded  allowed, 
thus  expresses  his  opinion  : ‘ Ui>un  tho  whole,  wo  oru  led  to 
conclude  that  the  Lepidodendron  genus  was  not  exactly 
like  either  Conifers  or  Lycopodtaceto,  but  tliat  it  ocoupiotl 
an  intermediate  station  between  thoso  two  orders,  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  tho  latter  than  tho  former.' 

A great  addition  to  the  data  requisite  for  determining  the 

f>roblem  of  the  true  characters  of  Lepidodendron  was  made 
*y  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Harcourt,  who  discovered  a specimen  in 
which  tho  internal  structure  of  a branch  was  perfectly  , 
observable,  and  which,  when  cut  thin  and  polished,  cleared 
up  many  important  points.  Mr.  Witham.  the  aulkors  of 
ihe  ‘Fossil  Flora,’  and  finally  M.  Brongniart,  have  pub- 
lished drawings  and  descriptions  derived  from  this  precious 
fragment.  Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  W.  Hutton  (i'bMi/  Ftr,ra,  ^ 
ii.,  p.  51)  consider  their  former  view  entirely  confirmed  by 
this  discovery.  'It  had  a central  pitli,  a vascular  shcatn  ' 
surrounding  that  pith,  and  fistnlar  passages  in  its  cortical 
nilegument:  thus  far  it  was  Coniferous.  But  os  no  trace 
ran  bo  found  of  glandular  woody  fibre,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  any  wood,  and  it  is  nncerlatn  whether  it 
hnd  any  bark.'  ‘ Its  vascular  system  was  confined  to  the 
middle  of  tho  stem  and  to  the  curxed  passages  emanating 
from  it:  the  stem  consisted  of  lux  cellular  tissue,  which 
became  more  compact  towards  the  outside,  and  it  had  a 
very  powerful  communication  between  the  bases  of  its 
leaves  and  tho  central  vascular  system:  thus  fur  it  was  Ly- 
ro]H)diaccou8.*  Spiral  vessels  arc  slated  to  l)C  seen  round 
ihc  central  I'clluUr  tissue ; and  (lab.  1 13)  it  is  further  said, 
‘the  genus  was  more  nearly  related  to  Conifereo  than  to 
L)  copudiacutD.* 


I.  I.»[n‘iuJrD>lr«n  Broag.  From  thr  ' PuMtl  Fkn,*  pL  t. 


M.  Brongniart.  renewing  his  investigations  with  (ho  aid 
«f  these  now  farts,  evidenced  by  Lepidodendron  Harcourtii, 
adopted  a different  view  concerning  tho  vascular  system  of 
the  stem,  for  he  supposes  tho  central  cellular  tissue  to  bo 
entirely  surrounded  oy  a narrow  zone  of  large  vessels,  ‘ rsvds 


transvcrsalcment’  (by  Dr.  Lindley  considered  as  a UnMyc 
cellular  thutue),  a.v  in  Lycopodiacem  and  Ferns,  without 
medullary  rays,  and  of  which  the  exterior  ports  go  off  in 
bundles  to  the  leaves. 

From  tho  whole  discussion  he  adopts  the  conclusion  (hat 
by  tho  interior  structure  of  the  stems,  as  well  as  by  their 
exterior  form,  their  mode  of  ramification  and  (he  arrange- 
ment of  their  leaves,  the  Lepidodendra  ogroe  almost  com- 
pletely with  Lycopodiocem,  ami  may  be  regarded  as 
arborescent  groups  of  (hat  family,  which  contains  in  the 
living  creation  only  small  and  humble  plants;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  his  conviction  is  weakened  by  the  comparison 
of  these  elongated  (cylindricaU  fossil  'cones  *(Lepidustrohi). 
which  are  by  most  botanists  referred  to  Lcuidi^cndron,  with 
the  analogous  organs  of  Lycu|iudiaree  anu  Coniferor. 

Tho  B|)ocics  are  numerous,  and  confined  to  the  older 
strata,  and  specially  abundant  in  the  coal  formation. 

(Brongniart,  ///s/oi’re  des  J’egilaux  Fosiiles;  Lindley 
and  Hutton,  Frutil  Flora  r\f  Great  Fritain.') 

LEPIDOPHYLLUM.  Fossil  leaves  which  occur  in 
tho  coal  formation  oio  thus  named  by  M.  Brongniart.  They 
ap|)car  to  have  been  sessile,  simnlo,  entire,  Tanceolala  or 
linear,  traversetl  by  a single,  simpm  midrib,  or  three  paral- 
lel nervurcs,  and  without  secondury  nervuros.  (Suiiio  of 
these  belong  to  Lepidodondron,  others  to  Stigmaria.) 

LBPIDCrPTERA,  one  of  the  orders  into  which  insects 
are  divided,  called  Glouata  by  P'abricius. 

This  order  is  comnosod  of  those  insects  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  uanics  Butterflies  and  Moths,  and 
which  possess  four  wings,  usually  of  large  size,  and  covered 
with  a multitude  of  minute  scales,  wliicli  to  tho  naked  eye 
appear  like  powder.  The  nervurcs  of  the  win^s  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  are  disposo<l  chiefly  in  a longitudinal  direc- 
tion : a small  tippet-like  appendage  is  situated  on  each  side 
of  tho  thorax  at  the  base  <»f  tho  wings,  which  appendages 
are  called  by  Lntreillo  pterygoda.  Tlic  antenns  are  almost 
always  distinct,  and  are  coro^iosed  of  nuraerousminuic  joints. 
Tho  parts  of  the  mouth  ore  fonuod  into  a proboscis  fiucil  for 
extracting  the  nectar  from  flowers,  or  conveying  other  juices 
to  the  cesophugiis.  Tins  proboscis,  when  nut  in  use,  lies 
spirally  fulned  Denoath  the  head  and  between  two  palpi 
covered  with  hair,  which  are  usually  directed  forwards  and 
upwanis,  and  which  represent  tho  lahial-imlni.  Tho  pro- 
boscis is  called,  in  these  insects,  an//xi  by  Messrs.  Kirby 
and  Spence,  gpirilmmpe  by  l^lreille,  and  tingna  ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  of  Fabricius;  and  is  com- 
posed of  two  subcylindrical  lubes,  which  vary  greatly  in 
length  in  the  different  species  of  l^pidupterous  insects,  and 
between  which  there  is  an  intermediate  one,  formed  by  their 
junction,  which  is  effucleil  by  means  of  a series  of  li<H>ks 
inosculating  one  with  another  like  the  luniinss  of  a foaiher. 
It  is  through  this  central  lube  that  the  juices  arc  conveyed, 
tjie  lateral  tubes  being  intended,  as  it  is  supposetl,  for  the 
reception  of  air ; they  are  called  by  Mussrs.  Kirby  and 
Bpcnce  solenaria,  a name  however  which  is  not  wanted, 
since  tho  two  lubes  in  question  represent  the  maxillu',  nnd 
(ire  funiisbed  with  minute  maxdlary-palpi  at  their  ba^o. 
The  mandibles  and  labruro  in  these  insects  are  n:duced  to 
mure  rudimonts.  The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  arc  al- 
ways more  or  loss  covered  with  hair;  the  former,  besides 
tlie*  ordinary  compound  eyes,  is  sometimes  furnished  witli 
siiuplo  eyes  or  steinmata;  these  however  are  generally 
hidden  by  (he  hair  of  the  head,  and,  according  to  M.  Dal- 
man,  do  not  exist  in  the  diurnal  lepiduptcra.  Of  the  three 
segments  of  which  the  thorax  is  composed,  the  first  is 
usually  distinct,  though  ■iiiull ; (hu  others  are  coniluctil' 
the  scutellum  is  triangular,  the  a)a?x  of  the  triangle  point- 
ing towards  the  head.  The  abdomen  is  cumrosed  of  six  or 
seven  distinct  segments,  and  is  attached  to  tne  thorax  only 
by  a small  portion  of  its  dianu'Icr.  There  are  onlv  two 
kinds  of  individuals,  males  and  females. 

Thu  principal  modifications  of  the  larvs,  or  caterpillars, 
of  !xq>idopiovuus  insects  are  noticed  in  the  article  Inskcta. 

Their  food  almost  always  consists  of  vegetable  substances, 
generally  the  leaves  of  plants ; some  live  in  rotten, or  rather, 
dead  wood,  U|>on  which  they  feed ; others  feed  upon  ani- 
mal substances,  and  are  very  destructive  to  furs,  woollen 
goods,  feathers,  &c. ; and  the  larva  of  a species  of  moth 
(the  lioneycomb  moth,  Galleria  ccreana)  subsists  upon 
wax,  living  in  bee-hives.* 

* Thu  ian-«torn»  jrAlifriM  in  iba  boneyromb.wbich  art  invorUhlf  cncloted 
(ran  Mnxiy  nilkcii  rrrtiiix  Ur  |>rotcct  U frutn  ihr  ni»l  m 'lie  mntlit 
r4)>ltUjr  in  uuinber,  Iht  bito  U of  occtMUjr  t<>oa  Snwtleil  l»y  bt 
lahabiuoU. 
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The  fupee,  or  chrysalises,  are  incapable  of  eating  or  loe<y 
motion,  and  are  termed  obtecled ; they  usually  approach 
komcirhat  to  an  ontiI  form,  but  are  pointed  more  or  less  at 
the  posterior  extremity.  The  shape  of  the  pupro  howercr 
▼aries  much  according  to  the  species ; end  those  of  Butter* 
flics  often  present  numerous  angular  projections,  and  *‘’**'®’ 
times  exhibit  brilliant  roclallic  colours.  The  parts  of  the 
jKjrfecl  insect,  such  as  the  head,  thorax,  segment*  ^of  the 
ulxlomcn,  wings  ami  legs,  can  bo  distinctly  traced.  V arious 
modifications  of  the  pupa  state  of  the  present  insects  are 
noticed  in  the  separate  articles  on  species  which  are  de- 
scribed. 

Latrcille  divides  this  order  into  three  principal  groups, 
according  with  the  three  linnwan  genera  Sphinx, 

and  PftiUerna.  To  the  first  gnmp  ho  applies  the  name 
Diurna;  Crepuscularia  is  used  to  designate  the  second; 
and  the  third  woup,  or  that  corresponding  to  Phalwna  of 
Linnseus,  is  cwled  by  I.,atreillo  Noefurna. 

The  group  or  section  Diurna  comprises  those  species 
which  fly  by  day,  called  Butterflies,  in  which  the  antennie 
arc  lerramaied  by  a knob,  or  arc  at  least  somewhat  suddcrily 
thicker  at  the  extremity  ; the  anterior  margin  of  the  irosterior 
wings  is  simple;  the  wings  are  usually  erect  when  the  in.«ect 
is  in  a state  of  repose;  the  larvai  have  sixteen  legs;  the 
chrysalises  arc  always  naked,  attaclied  by  the  ^tcrior  ex- 
tremity, so  that  the  head  hangs  downv^ards,  and  have  usually 
angular  projections.  ' 

Tho  Crfpu4cularia  are  distinguished  by  the  antennro 
being  gradually  thicker  from  the  base  towards  the  extrem- 
ity. and  forming  a prismatic  or  fusiform  club ; the  extreme 
lip  is  slender,  pointed,  andoAcn  recurved.  The  wings  are  in 
a horizontal  position  when  at  rest,  or  a little  inclined  ; the 
posterior  wings  have  a rigid  spine  at  tho  anterior  margin, 
which  is  received  into  a hook  on  the  under-surface  of  the 
superior  wings.  The  caterpillars  have  sixteen  feel,  six  of 
which  are  thoracic,  eight  ab<lominal,  and  two  anal ; and 
many  of  them  have  a hom-like  pnKcss  on  the  upiier  side 
of  the  last  segment.  Tho  pupm  are  never  angular  like 
those  of  Butterflies,  but  are  generally  smooth,  and  some- 
times furnished  with  small  spines.  The  perfect  insects 
generally  fly  in  the  morning,  evening,  or  afternoon. 

The  Leptdopiera  Noclurna  have  tho  antenme  setaceous, 
or  diminishing  gradually  from  tho  base  to  the  apex,  often 
serrated  or  pectinated,  especially  in  the  mole  sex  : the  wings 
during  repose  are  horisuntal  or  dellcxcd,  and  sometimes 
convolutca  and  enclosing  the  body:  the  posterior  wings,  as 
in  the  Crcpuscularia.  have  a rigid  seta  on  their  anterior 
margin,  which  hooks  into  a corresponding  groove  in  the 
anterior  wings.  The  larva;  differ  much  in  form  and  in  the 
number  of  feet  they  possess,  varying  from  ten*  to  sixteen. 
They  freouently  enclose  themselves  in  a cocoon  before  ais- 
suming  the  pupa  state.  Tlie  pupa  is  most  frequently  smooth, 
but  is  sometimes  furnished  with  spines,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  hairy.  ' 

Tho  perfect  insect  almost  always  flics  by  night  or  after 
sunset.  In  some  species  the  females  are  apterous. 

LEPIDO'STROhUS.  M.  Brongniart  gave  this  name  to 
the  Fossil  Fruits,  supposed  to  be  those  of  iheLcpidodcndrs, 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  coal  formation,  an  at  Oxil- 
brook  l^le,  near  Bradford,  &c.  (Hittoire  det  Vfgetaux 
Fnitsileti 

LEP'ORlDyK.  a family  of  Rodents,  tho  typo  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  existing  in  the  Common  nare, 

Linntcus  characterized  his  genus  Lepus,  the  second  of 
his  order  as  having  two  incisor  Xcei\\  {dentef  j>rimo- 

res  ii.),  the  upper  ones  double,  the  interior  being  the  least, 
and  he  placea  tho  following  species  under  it,  viz.  X^fores 
timidwi,  Cunieulu*,  Ca/wm,  and  Brasiliensit,  Gmclin 
aildod  several  species,  some  of  which  bad  no  claim  to  a place 
among  the  Hares. 

Cuvier  cliaracterized  the  Hares  as  having  tho  upper  inci- 
sor teeth  double,  that  is  to  say,  each  of  them  bos,  behind, 
another  smaller  one.  Their  molars,  to  tlie  number  of  fivo, 
arc  formed  each  of  two  vortical  lamimo  soldered  together.  In 
the  upfier  jaw  there  is  a sixth,  which  is  simple  and  very 
small.  They  have  five  toes  before  and  four  behind,  an  enor- 
mous oiTcum  five  or  six  times  larger  tlian  the  stomach,  ond 
furnished  within  with  a spiral  lamina  (lame  spiralc)  which 
runs  throughout  its  lengtk  The  interior  of  their  mouth 
and  tlie  bottom  of  their  feet  arc  furnished  with  hair,  like  the 
rest  of  their  body.  He  divides  the  group  into— 1.  Tfu“  Ilatxt 
pro}>erUj  io  called,  which  have  long  ears,  a sliort  tail,  the 
* TIwk  ak  K-tM  Cffw  KiUi  IcM  lh«n  tcu 


hind  feet  much  longer  than  the  fore-feet,  imperfect  cloviele*, 
ond  the  suborbital  ^lace  in  the  skeleton  pieretd  like  net- 
work (cn  ruseau).  The  species  arc,  ho  observe*,  rather  nu- 
merous, and  so  much  alike  that  it  is  dilficult  to  define  them. 

Of  iMgomyt.  his  second  diviuon,  he  says  that  the  species 
composing  it  have  the  cars  moderate,  the  legs  not  much 
difTering  from  each  other,  nearly  perfect  clavicles  and  no 
tail:  they  have  hitherto,  he  adrU,  been  only  found  recent 
in  Siberia,  and  fossil  remains  of  an  unknown  species  have 
been  detected  in  the  osseous  breccia  of  Corsica. 

Mr.  Gray’s  third  family  of  the  order  Gtirec  is  named 
poridrx,  and  is  thus  defined 

. Cutting  teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  or  four  in  the  upper  one. 
lower  ono  subsubulate  ; grinders  numerous,  rootless  ; eai* 
generally  large ; tongue  often  hairy;  eyes  large;  ilavicles 
none;  fore- feet  shot l ; binder  ones  long;  tail  none,  or  very 
short,  hairy ; fur  soft. 

t Cutting  teeth  four  above. 

1.  Leporina,  genus  Lepxu?  2.  Lagomina,  genus  £a- 
gomyc, 

t+  Cutling-leotli  two  above. 

3,  Cuviina,  genera  Kerodon,  F.  Cuv.  4.  JJydrocharina 
(Ilydrochmrina?),  genus //yJrorAuruz(Hydrochce  rus),Bris- 
son.  5.  Z>aj»y;jorei>ia  (Uo.sjpro<*tina?),  uenei-a  f7er/o"^er?yf, 
Illig.,  Datryj^yrea  tDasyprociu?^  Hit  D'dichotit,  Uesro. 

Mr.  Swainson  defines  the  genus  Lepm  thus cutting- 

teeth  the  upper  in  pairs,  two  in  front,  largeaiid  grooved, 

! . 6-6 
and  tw’o  smaller  behind ; lower  teeth  square ; grinders 

composed  of  two  solderctl  vertical  plates : a sixth,  very  small, 
in  the  upper  jaw ; sides  of  the  feci  hairy ; anterior  feet  with 
five  toes;  posterior  with  four;  tail  very  short,  inrnoil  up- 
wards. L.  Umidiu.  Tho  aunmon  Hare,  tl  sp. 

Ixigomys.  Geoff.,  Mr.  Swainson  appears  to  give  os  a sub- 
genus  of  Lepm. 

The  subfamily  £cpormn  scorns  to  be  strictly  natural,  con- 
sisting entirely  ofthose  .species,  and  they  are  not  few,  which 
aro  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Hares  ond  Rabbits. 

4 6-6 
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Tlie  Common  Hare,  Leput  iimidtu,  which  is  generally 
con.'idcred  as  the  type,  is  too  well  known  to  necil  descrip- 
tion and  it  will  sulhcc  to  state  that  it  is  the  Anywc  (Ijigus) 
of  the  Greeks;  Leput  of  the  ancient  Italians;  Lef>re 
and  Li^viyra  of  the  modem  Italians ; Liebre  and  Lebratillo 
of  the  Sivaniords ; icArcand  I^hrimha  ot  Xhc  Portuguese; 
l.iiivre  of  the  French  ; //ii#,  l{aa§,  and  Ihue  of  the  f»er- 
mnns;  //luw  and //ucc  of  the  Danes ; /ftirn  of  the  Swedes, 
, accottling  to  Mr.  Bell ; Hara  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons;  J'z^y- 
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furnog,  Ctinachy  of  thft  ancient  British ; Maukin  of  the 
Scotcl^ 

The  usual  weight  of  a fulhgrown  Hare  is  eight  or  nine 
pounds ; but  one  is  mentioned  in  Loudon's  Magaxino  of 
extraordinary  sixe:  tbiswoigbod  thirteen  pounds  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

We  must  here  notice  the  Irish  Hare,  L«put  Hibemictu. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  appears  to  bare  been  the  first  who  drew 
particular  attention  to  it.  aitd  it  was  described  in  the,'  Pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  * by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  1833. 
Mr.  Jenyns  ^ves  it  as  a variety  o(Lepu»  timidua  ; but  Mr. 
Bell  {BritiM  Quadruped*)  slates  that  a careful  examina- 
tion of  several  specimens  has  assured  him  that  it  is  nut 
merely  a variety  of  the  common  Hare  of  England,  but  that 
it  is  specifically  distinct  He  mentions  the  following  dif* 
Terences  of  character : — ^The  Irish  Hare  is  somewhat  larror ; 
the  bead  is  rather  shorter ; the  ears  are  even  shorter  man 
the  head,  while  those  of  the  English  Hare  arc  Ailly  an  inch 
longer;  the  limbs  are  proportiouallv  rather  shorter ; and 
the  hinder  Ion  do  not  much  exceed  the  fore  legs  in  length. 
The  fur  is  auo  remarkably  different;  it  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  the  uniform  soft  and  shorter  hair  which  in  the 
English  species  is  mixed  with  the  black>tipped  long  hairs 
that  give  the  peculiar  mottled  appearance  ot  that  animal ; 
it  is  therefore  of  a uniform  reddish  lurown  colour  on  the  back 
and  sides.  'Hio  cars  are  reddish  grey,  blackish  at  the  tip 
with  a dark  line  near  the  outer  margin.  Tho  tail  is  nearly 
of  the  same  relative  length  as  in  tho  common  species. 

It  fhrtber  appears  that  L*pu*  Hibemicu*  is  the  only  Hare 
found  in  Ireland,  which  may  account  for  its  remaining  so 
long  unnoticed;  for  opportunities  of  coropari«>n could  not 
have  been  very  frequent.  Its  fur  is  considered  valueless. 

Whether  the  Irish  Hare  will  take  the  water  willingly 
does  not  appear ; that  the  English  Hare  is,  occasionally  at 
least,  an  aceoroplisbed  and  bold  swimmer  is  manifest  from 
the  following  account  related  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  Loudon’s 
Magazine  (vol.  6) * A harbour  of  great  extent  on  our 
southern  coast  has  an  island,  near  the  middle,  of  considera* 
ble  size,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  a mile  distant  from 
the  mainland  at  high  water,  and  with  which  point  there  is 
frequent  communication  by  a fm)\  Early  ouo  rooming  in 
spring  two  hares  were  observ'od  to  come  down  from  the  hills  of 
toe  mainland  towards  the  sea>side ; one  of  which,  foom  time 
to  time,  left  its  companion,  and  procMding  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water,  stopped  there  a minute  or  two,  and  then  re* 
turned  to  its  mate.  The  tido  was  rising ; and,  after  waiting 
somo  time,  one  of  them  exactly  at  high  water  took  to  the 
sea.  and  swam  rapidly  over  in  a straight  line,  to  the  opposite 
projecting  point  of  land.  Tho  observer  on  this  occasion, 
wlto  was  near  the  spot,  hut  remained  unperoeivod  by  the 
Hares,  bad  no  doubt  they  were  of  different  sexes,  and  that  it 
was  the  male  that  swam  across  the  water,  as  he  had  proba* 
bly  done  many  times  before.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
Hares  remainMon  the  shore  nearly  half  an  hour ; one  of  (hem 
occasionally  examining,  as  it  would  seem,  the  state  of  the 
current,  and  ultimately  taking  to  the  sea  at  that  precise 
period  of  the  tide  called  slack-water,  when  the  passage  across 
could  be  effected  without  being  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
stream  either  above  or  below  uie  desired  point  of  landing. 
The  other  Hare  then  canicred  back  to  the  hills.* 

The  female  goes  thirty  days  with  young,  and  produces 
from  two  to  five  at  a birth;  these  are  born  well  covered 
with  hair  and  with  their  eyes  open.  Tho  leveret  quits  the 
mother  and  provides  for  itself  in  less  than  a montn,  and  is 
carable  of  breeding  when  it  is  a year  old. 

The  Common  Hare  sometimes  varies  accidentally ; there 
is  such  a variety  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London.  All  attempts  to  promote  a breed  between  tho 
hare  and  rablut  ^pear  to  have  been  hitherto  fruitless. 

The  Varying  Hore^  or  Alpine  Hare,  Lepu*  variabili*  of 
Pallus,  which  changes  the  colour  of  its  coat  with  tho  sea- 
sons, requires  a short  notice.  The  fur,  which  is  full  and 
soft,  is,  m summer,  grey,  intermixed  with  silky  hair  of  a 
yellowish  brown ; tho  ears  are  tipped  with  black,  and  the 
under  parts  are  light  grey.  The  tail  is  white  beneath  and 
grey  alMvo.  As  the  vnntor  approaches,  the  fur  gradually 
Wromes  white,  except  that  on  the  lipe  and  the  tips  of  the 
ears,  which  remains  black.  In  the  * Erlinburgh  Pbiloso* 
phical  Journal,'  vol.  U.,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
process  as  it  occurs  in  Scotland,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  winter  change  of  colour  takes  place  without  any 
removal  of  the  hair,  as  in  tho  Ermine,  ana  somewhat  in  tho 
■aiae  way  that  the  change  is  effect^  on  the  bead  of  the 
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BUiek-headed  Gull,  Xema  ridibundu*,  and  in  tlio  feathers 
of  other  birda.  'About  the  middle  of  Supteroburi’  says  (ho 
writer  in  the  Journal,  * the  grey  feet  begin  to  be  white, 
and  before  the  month  ends  all  the  four  feet  are  while,  and 
the  ears  and  muzzle  arc  of  a brighter  colour.  Thu  white 
colour  gradually  ascends  the  legs  and  tliighs,  and  we 
observe  under  the  grey  hairs  whitish  spots,  which  continue 
to  increase  till  the  end  of  October;  but  still  the  back 
continues  of  a grey  colour,  while  tho  eyebrows  and  ears 
ore  nearly  white.  From  this  period  tho  change  of  colour 
advances  very  rapidly,  and  by  tno  middle  of  November  tho 
whole  fur,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  the  oars,  which 
remain  black,  is  of  a fine  shining  white.  The  back  becomes 
white  within  eight  days.  During  tho  whole  of  this  remark- 
able change  in  tho  for,  no  hair  falls  from  the  animal; 
hence  it  appears  that  the  hair  actually  changes  its  colour, 
and  that  there  U no  renewal  of  it.  The  fur  retains  its 
white  colour  until  tho  month  of  March,  or  even  later,  de- 
pending on  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  and  by 
the  middle  of  May  it  has  again  a grey  colour.  But  the 
spring  change  is  different  from  the  winter,  as  the  hair  is 
oompTetely  shed.’ 

Tne  Rabbet,  R<d>lnt,  or  Coney,  Lepu*  Cunieulu*,  Linn., 
Cmiglio  of  the  Italians;  Conejo  of  the  Spanish;  Coelko 
of  the  Portuguese:  Konielein  and  Kaninchin  of  the  Ger- 
mans; Aoffvn  or  A'onin  of  tho  Dutch  and  Belgians ; Kuttin 
of  the  Swedes;  of  the  IXncs ; and  Cwniugen  of 

the  antient  British,  is  known  to  every  one. 

The  fertility  of  the  animal  may  he  imagined  wlien  it  is 
remembered  that  it  will  begin  to  breed  at  tho  ago  of  six 
months,  and  produce  several  broods  in  a year,  generally 
from  five  to  seven  or  eight  at  a time.  Pennant  says, 
' Rabbits  will  breed  seven  times  a year,  and  bring  eight 
young  ones  each  time.  On  a supposition  that  this  happens 
regularly  during  four  years,  their  numbers  will  amount  to 
1,‘i  74.840.'  Hie  young  are  blind  st  their  birth,  and  nearly 
naked. 

Tlic  fur  of  the  Rabbit  is  in  considerable  demand,  parti- 
cularly for  the  hat  trade;  and  at  one  time  the  silver-hairinl 
varieties,  or  silver-sprigs,  fetcheil  three  shillings  a piece,  for 
ornamental  lining  to  doak^  8cc. ; in  Pennant’s  time  how- 
ever the  price  had  fallen  to  sixpence. 

Hie  subfomily  Lagomina  consists  of  a single  genus 
Lagomy*,  which  has  the  muzzle  acute,  the  ears  short  and 
somewhat  rounded,  tho  soles  of  the  feel  hairy,  tlie  claws 
fWlcular,  and  no  taiL 
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Examples,  Lagomy*  ptuillu*,  Desm.;  Lagomy*  Al- 
pinu*,  D^m.,  Lepu*  Alpinue,  Pallas ; and  Lagomp*  Ogo- 
tona,  Desm.,  Lepu*  0^otona,  Pallas.  Locality,  Northern 
Asia.  The  form  has  a wide  geographical  range,  and  occurs  in 
the  Himalaya  Mouiitainsat  aconsidcrable  altitude.  < Royle.) 

The  first  of  these  species,  Lagomy*  putillu*  {l^pu* 
puaillu*  ot  Pallas,  Semlanoi  Saetthik,  or  Ground  Hare  of 
the  Russians  about  the  Volga;  T*chot*ehot  ot  ltt*it*kan, 
or  the  Barking  Afoute  ot  the  Tartars;  Ru*la  of  tho  Kal- 
mues ; Calling  Hare  of  Pennant),  has  the  head  longer 
than  usual  with  Hares,  and  thickly  covered  with  fur,  even 
to  the  tip  of  tho  nose ; numerous  hairs  in  tho  whiskers; 
cars  large  and  rounded;  legs  very  short;  soles  furred  be- 
neath ; its  whole  coat  very  soft,  long  and  smooth,  with  a 
thick  long  fine  down  beneath,  of  a brownish  lead  colour; 
the  hairs  of  the  same  colour,  towards  the  ends  of  a light 
grey,  and  tipt  with  black ; the  lower  part  of  the  body  hoar}’ ; 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  fur  yellowish.  Length  about  six 
inches ; weight  from  3^  to  4^'  ounces ; in  winter  scarcely 
24  ounces.  (Pallas,  Pennant) 

Locaiitie*. — The  south-east  parts  of  Russia,  and  about 
all  the  ridro  spreading  from  the  Ural  chain  to  the  south, 
about  the  Irtish,  and  in  the  west  part  of  the  Altaic  chain, 
but  nowhere  in  the  East  beyond  theOby.  (Pallas,  Pendant) 

Habit*. — Delighting'  in  the  roost  sunny  valley’s  and  hills, 
whore  the  herbage  is  plentiful  and  delicate;  the  Calling 
Hares  choose  these  localities  when  in  the  vicinity  of  a wood, 
which  will  afford  them  a ready  refuge  in  tho  case  of  danger 
or  alarm.  Their  burrows,  especially  those  belonging  to  tho 
old  ones  and  to  females,  are  curious  and  intricate,  so  well 
cohceaJed  amid  the  shrubs  of  some  dry  ^t  that  detection 
is  very  difficult;  and  to  increase  the  difficulty,  the  animal 
is  said  to  drop  ita  excrements  under  somo  bush,  that  th^ 
may  cot  betray  its  abode,  which  would  almost  defy 
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search,  wuro  it  not  for  their  pMuliar  ery  or  call.  ThU 
ji  dciicribuil  os  hoiiit*  liko  the  piping  of  a quail,  but  deeper, 
and  »o  loud  as  tu  bo  bean!  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
Genuun  mile.  It  is  repeated  at  just  intop'aU.  thrice, 
four  limes,  and  even  six,  at  night  and  uiorning.  but  seldom 
in  the  day,  unless  the  weather  be  cloudy.  Both  tho  male 
and  fomalo  omit  this  note,  but  the  latter  is  silent  for  some 
time  after  sho  has  given  birth  (in  May)  to  her  young,  which 
are  born  naked  and  blind,  and  are  cai^ully  attend^  to  by 
the  mothur,  who  covers  them  up  warm  with  tbo  cosy  ma* 
torials  of  Iter  nest. 


The  subfamily  Cavuna  consists  o,  tno  genera  Cavta  and 
Kerodon.  An  account  of  the  former  genus  will  be  found 
under  that  title;  tho  genus  Cavia  bus  the  following 


T««'Ui  of  CarlA  Aprtva.  (P. 


TTie  genus  os  now  modified  appears  to  contain  but  one 
species,  the  well-known  Guinnt  Pip,  Curia  orer«»  and 
Cavia  MvrrlluJt  of  Erxluben,  ('■nria  Cniniya  of  IX-sniarcst 
and  Schreber,  Hydro'-harrut  nprrra,  Hydroc/urnu  mbaya 
and  An(^a  nperca  of  F.  Cuvier,  Afut  jx*rcellu*  of  Linn., 
Corhon  d'Tnde  of  BuflTon,  and  Varrrgatrd  Cavy  of  Shaw. 

Grnerir  Chararlrr. — Molars  composite,  having  only  one 
simple  lamina  and  one  forketl ; no  tail ; fore  toes  separated, 
naiU  short,  robust,  like  little  hoofs;  two  ventral  mamrrur. 

Gengraj'hiral  Distributinn.—Thc  Guinea-Pig  is  now  to 
be  fhund  in  a scmndomesticatcd  state  in  most  parts  of  the 
world;  but  its  original  locality  appears  to  have  been  South 
America,  Brazil.  l*araguay,  Guiana,  &c.  The  natives  cat 
the  flesh,  which  is  said  tu  1^  well  flavoured,  resembling  that 
of  our  wild  rabbit. 

Hydrorhirrifta.  This  subfemily,  consisting  of  one  genus, 
HvTJiiocHauRtfs,  has  been  treated  of  under  that  tillc- 

A lengthened  notice  of  the  subfamily  Datypraetina 
will  be  found  under  tbe  article  Aonori,  Tlie  genus  Dali- 
cAofi't  appears  to  bo  founded  on  the  Patagonian  Cavyt 
Datyjirncta  Patachonica,  vol.  i.,  p.  2 1 4. 

Fossil  Llporida. 

Oi  the  genus  the  following  species  ore  named : 

Lri'iu  di/uvianm,  Hare  of  the  Caverns,  Cuvier,  Bucklaiid, 
Fuuilor,  and  D'AUuu ; Leyut  Uaie  of  the  osseous 


breccias,  Cuvier.  Fossil  Hares  arfll  Rabbits  ore  also  re- 
corded by  M.  Boimlel,  M.  !>’Orbigiiy,  M.  IliiikO,  M. 
Wagner,  MM.  Croizet  and  Jubort,  and  MM.  Muroel  de 
Serres  and  Pitorre. 

The  following  foasil  speoiea  of  Lagomyt  are  recorded : 
Lagomye  Corticanus  and  Logomy$  Sardut,  fhmt  the 
osseous  breccia  of  Corsica  and  8ardimt  respectively.  Other 
Kmains  of  Lagomya  arc  noticed  by  Cuvier,  Wagner,  M.  de 
Sorres,  Risso,  Cbabriol  and  Bouiilut,  Croiiel  and  Jobert, 
Bravard,  Sedgwick  (Oeningen  beds),  and  Murchison.  All 
tertiary. 

Of  the  Agouti  {Dtuypratta  of  Illigor,  CMoromya  of  P. 

, Cuvier)  remains  are  notioed  by  M.  Bravard  and  M.  Ricb- 
woJrl.  Tertiary. 

LEPRA  (tho  Greek  word  Xiirpo,  soaliness),  an  affeotion 
of  the  skin,  of  the  order  Squnmm,  or  scaly  diseasca,  of  Wil> 
Ion  and  Bateman.  It  is  charactorised  by  an  craption  of 
circular  s|>ot8  of  inflamed  skin  covered  with  acaleo,  varying 
from  the  site  of  a pin's  liead  to  that  of  a shilling  or  even  a 
half-crown  piece,  occasionally  mixed  with  large  irregular 
patches  formed  by  tho  eooJescing  of  tho  borders  of  several 
contiguous  spots.  The  scales  m this  affection  possess  a 
IMCuliar  character,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  pity- 
riasis and  psoriasis,  other  diseases  of  the  same  order.  From 
the  surface  of  the  inflamed  spots  a diioased  cuticle  is  pro- 
duced, which  conorcles  into  tbickish  crusts  or  scales  of  a 
glistening  white  silvery  appcaianoo,  and  ftom  being  aeoreted 
inure  abundantly  towards  tbecirouroference  a roDodod  and 
olovaled  form  is  given  to  the  outer  margin,  whilst  the  cen- 
tre is  loft  almost  or  entirely  free  ^m  scale.  Thu  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a slight  areola  of  redness.  In  the  early  stagu 
of  the  disease,  aad  in  tbe  small  spots,  the  inflamed  skin, 
which  is  slightly  ra\sed  above  the  surrounding  parts,  pos- 
sesses only  a iliin  scaly  oovoring;  and  in  tbe  la^cr  patcdi^ 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  spots,  the  oharaclerit- 
‘ tic  appearances  became  somewhat  confused ; still,  on  care- 
ful oxominatiou,  the  elevated  margin,  ciraular  outline,  and 
central  free  spot  may  more  or  leas  m recognised. 

This  disease  generally  affects  young  people  from  the  age 
of  puberty  up  to  thirty,  and  appears  to  ocour  more  fre- 
quently in  women  than  in  men.  Sometimes  Um>  whole 
Uidy  b^mos  affected  by  it,  even  the  foeo  and  scalp,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  confined  to  tbe  Umba,  and  is  ob^nred 
L•^|leciaUy  on  the  skin  below  tbe  knee  and  elbow,  in  which 
siiuations  iu  true  cbaracten  are  generally  most  marked. 
The  health  of  persons  affected  with  this  disease  is  but  little 
disturbed,  the  aeccasion  of  tbe  eruption  alone  being  pre- 
ceded by  headache  and  slight  febrile  disturbance.  11  i< 
generally  tedious  of  cure,  rocuiriog  periodically  in  some 
coiistituliona.  whilst  in  others  it  will  oontinue  for  two  or 
three  years.  Most  frequently  it  arises  without  any  assign- 
able cause ; occasionally  it  has  appeared  to  be  dependent 
upon  suddenly  suppressed  cutaneous  transpiration  iVom 
jtersons  drinking  cold  water  when  overheated. 

This  disease  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  leprosy  o( 
the  sacred  and  antient  writers,  a term  which  appears  tti 
have  been  used  to  express  any  loathsome  affection  of  tlm 
skin,  or,  as  some  imagine,  to  have  referred  to  the  disease 
described  in  the  present  day  under  tbe  term  ElephaiUiasis. 
[Blkphantiabis.J 
LEPROSY.  [Lkpia.] 

LB'PTIDES,  a subfamily  of  Dmterous  insects  of  tho 
Family  Brachystoma  (Maequart).  The  family  of  insects  tu 
which  tho  present  section  belongs  is  distinguished  by  ilw 
proboscis  being  slKirt  and  membranous;  the  lips  terminal 
and  thick ; third  joint  of  tbe  antennee  simple,  olWn  spatu- 
late ; stylet  (dlen  dorsal ; abdomen  usually  with  five  dis- 
tinct segments.  The  wings  have  commonly  one  suhmor- 
ginal  and  three  posterior  cells.  The  family  Brachystoma  is 
divided  by  Maequart  into  four  tribes  or  sub-families^ 
Xylotom<r,  Leptidea,  Daiiehopuda,  and  Syrphidte-  'The 
first,  or  the  XyloUmtt,  are  distinguished  by  tho  third  joint 
of  the  antenna)  being  oonical,  by  tho  wiug  having  two  sub- 
marginal  colls,  and  by  the  tarsi  being  furnished  with  two 
amoll  cushions.  In  tbe  subfamily  Leptidea  tbe  antonun 
are  inserted  near  tbe  base  of  tlie  head,  and  have  gouerallv 
a terminal  stylet;  tbe  tarsi  are  furnished  witli  Uiroe  small 
cushions;  the  femora  are  elongated;  the  wings  have  two 
•ubroarginal  and  generally  five  posterior  ecUs.  This  group 
coniains  six  genora,  of  which  one  {CUnocoi'a)  U uistin- 
guislied  from  all  tlie  other  Leptidos  bv  its  possessing  only 
three  poeterior  cells  to  the  wings,  tne  remainmg  genera 
having  five.  In  tbe  genus  Lepii*  the  bead  is  depressed ; 
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the  pelpi  are  generally  decumbent,  with  tho  second  joint 
eonical  and  the  third  joint  short  and  generally  conical.  Tlio 
thorax  has  a distinct  tuborclu;  boily  conical  and  transpa* 
rent.  The  species  inhabit  Europe.  Tho  LeptU  vcnnileo 
(Afascrt  vermileo,  Lin.)  has  boon  separated  from  Leptis 
pro(>or  by  Macquart,  and  forms  the  ty}>c  of  his  ^enus  Ver^ 
miUn,  distinguished  chiefly  by  tho  body  being  elongated 
and  depressed,  tho  first  joint  of  tho  antumio)  elevated, 
and  the  last  conical  and  horizontal  in  its  direction. 

Lepti»  vermileo  of  Fabricius,  or  Vermileo  Degcerii,  Mac* 
quart.  This  fly  isabout  fourorhvolincsin  length,  ofaycllow 
colour,  having  four  black  streaks  on  the  thorax,  and  five 
ranges  of  black  spots  on  tho  body ; the  wings  immaculate. 
The  larva  somewhat  resembles  the  stick-like  caterpillar  of 
tho  Qeometra,  and  is  nearly  of  a cylindrical  form,  out  nar* 
rowur  towards  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body ; the  poste- 
rior extremity  is  furnished  with  four  deshy  tulwrcles.  It 
lives  in  sandy  districts,  forms  excavations  in  the  soil,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  secretes  itself  cither  #holly  or  partially. 
If  an  insect  falls  into  its  trap,  it  rises  suddenly,  clasps  tho 
insert  with  its  body,  and  having  sucked  all  its  juices,  bends 
itself  in  the  form  of  a bow,  and  by  suddenly  relaxing  throws 
awav  Ute  remains. 

Tho  next  genus,  Chrytop/tila  (MaoquortX  has  the  body 
furnished  witu  velvet-hke  hair,  the  palpi  elevated  and  with 
the  second  joint  cylindrical,  the  thira  l^ing  generally  coni 
cal;  thorax  without  a distinct  tubercle,  i^voral  species 
arc  found  in  Europe.  The  genus  Spaniu,  which  is  the  next 
in  succession  according  to  Macquart,  has  but  two  distinct 
joints  to  the  antennie ; it  contains  but  one  species.  The 
genus  Atherix  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antenns  distinct ; 
the  stylet  is  generally  dorsal;  the  body  depreeseiL  All  the 
species  of  this  genus  are  European. 

The  third  subfamily,  Dnliatopoda,  is  distinguished  by 
the  second  joint  of  tho  palpi  being  membranous,  deprosseu, 
and  covering  the  base  of  tue  prubosois.  The  stylet  of  the 
aiitcnnin  is  somelimcs  dorsal  and  sorootimes  aiMcal;  tho 
eyes  arc  generally  separated  in  both  sexes ; tbe  abdomen 
:s  somewhat  cylindneal,  or  approaches  a conical  form  ; 
wings  ducumbent,  without  any  discuidul  cell,  and  generally 
possessing  four  posterior  cells. 

Tho  last  subfamily,  the  SjfrphidiP,  is  a very  extensive 
group ; and  although  given  by  Macquart  os  a division  o. 
hts  family  Brarbystoroa,  certainly  constitutes  a section  of 
biglicr  value  than  a suhfamily.  [SYBPH10.C.] 

LEPTOCONCHUS  (XfTT6f,  thin,  and  *rfyx®c»  a shell), 
Dr.  Riippeira  name  for  a genus  of  Peclinibranchiated 
Gastro|>odous  Mollusks,  thua  chnrecterizcd  by  him:~ 

AninuiL — Head  with  an  elongated  proboscis,  but  which 
is  entirely  retractile;  mouth  witlioiit  any  apparent  armour; 
tentacles  two,  llattoncd,  triangular,  abort,  united  at  their 
internal  base,  supporting  tho  eyes  at  one-half  of  their  length 
on  their  external  side.  Foot  moderate,  mua<‘ular,  without 
any  operculum.  Mantle  with  a circular  Ixwdor,  without 
ornament,  and  with  a slight  prolongation  on  the  loft  side. 
Branchial  cavity  with  a rather  large  aperture,  the  gill  com- 
posed of  a single  comb  formed  of  triangular  laminm  close 
set  one  against  the  other : at  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  is 
found  the  orifice  of  tlie  ovariii,  whence  (in  Uie  month  of 
July)  the  eggs  come  forth  in  numunms  bundles  (par  |>a<|Uots 
numbruux),  each  envelo|>cd  in  a viscous  sac,  which  is  fliit- 
tened,  elliptical,  and  throe  linos  in  length.  In  the  middle 
of  the  branchial  cavity  is  the  orifice  of  the  ufiu«.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  nock,  a little  behind  tho  right  tentacle, 
there  is  another  orifice,  which  may  have  some  relation  to 
the  male  organs  of  generation. 

Sliell  subglobular,  delicaie,  fragile,  translucent,  with  a 
low  spiro,  wliich  is  nearly  effaced  by  the  encroachment  (sur- 
croisscuicnt)  of  the  lamina?  of  the  last  whorl;  af/erhtre 
'large,  suboval,  with  its  two  extremities  turned  oontrariwias, 
so  that  the  a^icrturc  has  some  resemblance  to  tho  letter  8 
rovcr8c<l;  the  two  margins  not  united,  the  right  one  deli- 
cate  at  all  ages,  and  a httle  expanded  anioriurly  as  in  adult 
Janthinfc  ; uo  columella;  no  utnlnlicus. 

Example,  Leploconchus  striatu*.  Riipp.  Tho  sliell  of 
this  species,  which  scr>es  Dr.  Kiippell  for  the  type  of  the 
genus,  U a rather  dirty  milk  wliitu ; it  is  furrowed  externally 
with  numerous  longitudinal  undulated  lines  very  mueu 
approxiroatod.  length  of  adult  lines;  brcwllb  124; 
young  ; breadth  (>. 

,Loc(Jity  and  IJabits. — Thu  Rcxl  Sc'a,  where  it  is  found 
Imbedded  in  the  calcaruous  mass  of  Pulyparia,  and  having 
00  oenunimicauon  with  the  water  except  by  a moderate  open- 


ing. Those  corals  provo  almost  always  to  bo  a species  of 
Mimndrina  {Meaudrina  Phrygia),  in  which  Magitus,  I'e- 
nerupis,  &c.,  occur. 

Dr.  Riippell  is  of  opinion,  from  the  few  words  of  M.  Rang 
concerning  the  young  of  Afagilus,  that  the  last-named 
naturalist  liad  before  him  the  genus  above  described.  Dr. 
Riippell  Doticoe  the  following  distinctions  bulwueu  Lejdo- 
conenui  utxd  Alagilus.  In  tne  former  tho  margins  of  the 
shell  are  always  disunited ; in  the  latter  they  are  always 
united.  The  auiroals  of  the  twu  genera  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  an  operculum  in  the  one  (Magtlut), 
and  its  absence  in  the  other,  and  by  the  difference  in  tlie 
proboscis;  nor  is  the  siphon  of  the  Magilue  present  in 
Leptocfjn^us. 

Place  in  the*  Animal  Series. — Dr.  Ruppcll  hazards  a 
suggestion  that  Lejdoconchus  approximates  to  the  Janthime. 
The  number  of  the  tentacles,  Uw  oval  probo;u*is,tbe  mantle 
depriveil  of  a siphon,  the  pectinated  brannhim  framed  of 
crowded  pyramids,  and  the  absence  of  an  operculum,  favour 
this  approximation,  as  well  as  the  analogies  of  the  shell ; 
but  ho  adds  that  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  difference  of 
tho  habitations  of  the  two  genera  is  too  great  to  allow  of  a 
reliance  on  this  suggestion.  (Tramactions  i(f  the  Zoologi 
cal  Society  of  London,  vol.  i. ; Proceedings  of  the  same 
Society.  1834.) 


SbeUerL«>l)lb«>nc}itM»tri»tlM.  1.  anterior  view:  2,  view  of  lli«  bach. 

LEPTOPIIIT^A,  KIr.T.  Bell’s  name  for  a subfamily  of 
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MrpenU  belonging  to  the  femily  CoItU/ridte,  thus  dcfinod 
by  nim : — 

Hoad  elongate,  broad  behind,  narrowed  before ; the  ante* 
rior  part  covered  with  nine  scuta.  Eyen  large.  Gape  wide, 
somewhat  waved.  Maxillary  and  palatine  teeth;  no  poi- 
tonowi/angt.  Body  very  slender,  slightly  depressed;  tail 
very  long,  slender,  the  point  acute.  Dorsal  scales  oval, 
elongate,  loose;  caudai  scales  very  small,  closely  arranged. 
Atidominal  scuta  very  long;*  subcaudal  scuta  small,  indis- 
tinct. Genera  Dryinut  and  Lijjtophit. 


L«pU>ph‘M  pu>T>itnMen«.  (Set».^ 


‘ ihi  whole  of  the  serpents  composing  these  genera  live,* 
sa)s  Mr.  Bell,  ‘in  woods,  entwining  themselves  amongst 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  gliding  with  oreal  rapidity  and 
elegance  from  one  to  another.  These  habits,  combined 
with  the  graceful  slenderness  of  their  form,  the  brautiful 
metallic  reflection  from  the  surface  in  some  species,  and 
the  bright  and  changeable  hues  in  others,  place  them 
amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Their 
food  consists  of  large  insects,  young  birds,  &o.,  which  the 
extraordinary  size  of  the  head,  the  width  of  the  gape,  and 
tlio  great  ddatability  of  the  nock  and  body,  enable  them  to 
swallow,  notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  these  parts  in  a 
stale  of  rest:  in  a specimen  in  my  possession  of  Dryinut 
auraiiM,  for  instance,  the  length  of  which  it  four  feet,  nine 
inches,  the  diameter  of  the  nock  is  hardly  two  lines.  When 
the  skin  is  distended  either  by  food  or  during  inspiration 
the  scales  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  tbc  skin, 
which  is  of  a different  colour,  becomes  visible  in  the  inter- 
stices. producing  a curious  reticulated  ^poarance.  Not- 
withstanding the  poisonous  mark  was  affixed  by  Liunsous 
to  the  only  species  of  Dryinia  known  to  him  {Coluber myc- 
terizant,  Unn.),  it  is  well  ascertained  that  they  are  all  of 
them  perfectly  harmless;  and  it  is  assorted  of  that  species 
that  the  children  arc  in  the  habit  of  taming  and  playing 
with  them,  twining  them  round  their  necks  and  arms,  and 
that  the  snakes  appear  pleased  at  being  thus  caressed.' 

Genera.  Dryinus  (Mcrrero). 

Generic  Cfutrtuter. — Uppitr  jaw  much  longer  than  tbc 
lower.  Rostrum  very  narrow,  more  or  less  acute  at  the 

* Tine  ftcCuplinK  to  Mr.  T’rll.  ii  uf  Uh;  from  tbt 

MWriot  w the  petutior  nHTfla ; iIn  btMSth  mi«h  Uw  BUIana. 


apex,  which  in  some  species  is  distinctly  mucronate  and 
moveable.  (Bell.) 

Mr.  Bell  records  six  species,  three  of  which  are  AmcricaLn, 
Carolina,  Mexico,  and  Brazil;  and  the  other  three  Asiatic, 
two  from  the  East  Indies,  and  one  from  the  Island  of 
Java. 

Example,  Dryinue  auratue.  Yvllowiah-oray,  abining 
with  pale  gold  colour,  dotted  with  whitish  ana  black;  ros- 
trum subobtuse. 

Locality,  Mexico. 

Leptophis.  (Bell.) 

Generic  Character. — Rostrum  obtuse;  upper  jaw  pro- 
jecting but  very  slightly  beyond  the  lower. 

Mr.  Bell  records  three  species,  three  from  tbo  East  Indies, 
and  one  from  America  (Carolina).  To  these  Mr.  Gray 
subsequently  added  two  species,  L.  punctulcUuM  and  L.  tpt- 
lotue  {Coluber  epi^lui,  Lacep.),  collected  ^ the  expedition 
under  Captain  lAiillip  Parker  King,  R.N.  (Survey  qf 
Auetraiia.) 

Example,  Levtophie  purjwrtucene  (Coluber  pur^nu- 
cent,  Shaw).  Violet,  changing  to  green,  gilded ; a lateral 
and  dorsal  lino  of  a paler  hue ; head  obtuse.  Locality,  tlio 
East  Indies.  (ZooL  journ.,  vol.  ii.) 

LR'PTOPHIS.  [Lbptophima.] 

LEPTOPODllD.«.  [Macropodiaws] 

LKin'OSO'MUS,  a genus  of  birds  established  by  Vicillol, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  Cuculidee.  Example,  Leptotv 
mut  qfer ; Cueulut  afer,  Gmel. ; Edolian  Cuckoo  of  Shaw, 

. noticed  by  the  late  Major  James  Franklin,  FJl.8.,  &c.,  in 
his  * Catalogue  of  Biros ' collected  in  the  Gmi^ea,  between 
Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  in  the  Vindhyian  I^la.  between 
the  latter  place  and  Gurrah  Mundcla  on  the  Nerhudda. 
(Ebo/.  1830-31.)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes  also  de- 
scribes and  notices  it  in  his  interesting  catalogue  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Dukhun  (Dcccan),  but  as  being  rare.  (Zool. 
Proc^  183-2.) 

LKPTOSTOMl'Ni®.  [IxoiCATOntNiB,  vol.  xii.,  p.  430.] 

LEPU8.  [Lxporid*.] 

LEPUS  (the  Hare),  one  of  tbc  old  constellations,  said  by 
Hyginus  to  bo  in  the  ant  of  running  from  Orion’s  dog.  whicli 
is  the  greater  dog,  according  to  some,  and  the  lesser,  accord- 
ing to  others.  It  is  situated  directly  under  Orion.  The 
principal  stars  arc  as  follows: — 
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LE'RIDA,  called  ILERDA  in  the  Roman  times,  is  a 
town  and  fortreas  in  Catalonia,  on  the  right  or  western  bank 
of  the  river  Segre,  a few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Ebro,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Aragon.  A fine 
bridge,  the  foundations  of  which  are  Roman,  connects  the 
two  tranks  of  tho  Segre.  Lerida  is  a bishop’s  see,  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a 
military  hospital,  and  12,600  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  the  citadel,  which  has  four  bastions,  and 
partly  along  tho  bank  nf  the  river,  extending  to  tho  foot  of 
another  hill,  which  is  alMi  crowned  by  a fort.  I^ula  has 
sustained  many  sieges ; it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
French  in  tbc  war  ofthc  succession  in  1 707,  and  again  in  the 
last  war  in  May.  1810.  The  country  around  is  vciv  fertile 
in  oom,  wine,  oil,  pulse,  hemp,  and  flax.  Lerida,  alUiougb 
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It  doM  not  raainf ain  its  foimcr  importance,  U still  one  of  the 
moat  considerable  totms  of  CataWnia.  It  had  onre  a Itourish- 
inf;  universitv,  which  was  suppressed  when  king  Philip  V. 
established  that  of  Corvera.  [Cataloima.]  Lerida  is  85 
miles  west  of  Barcelona. 

LERISTA.  a genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  tho  family 
Seincidt^y  established  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  thus  characterised 
by  him 

//corf  scutated ; no  eyelids ; cars  hidden  under  the  skin, 
slender ; the  sca/cr  smooth  and  equal.  f>c/ four;  the 
anterior  little,  very  short,  and  didactylous;  tho  posterior 
longer,  and  tridactylous.  Vent  simple,  semicircular;  no 
preeanal  or  Jermoral  pores. 

Example,  Lerista  iineata,  which  is  bronze>green,  paler 
beneath,  with  two  dorsal  and  two  lateral  black  lines. 

Locality,  Australia. 

Mr.  Bell  obscr>*es  that  this  now  genus  agrees  with  Gym- 
nophthalmus,  Merr.,  and  AMej^rus,  Fitzing.,  in  the  absence 
of  cyelkls,  but  differs  from  both  in  the  number  of  its  toes. 
In  addition  to  this  difference  in  the  structure  of  tho  feet,  it 
is,  he  remarks,  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  want  of 
external  ears,  and  by  its  elongated  and  anguiform  body; 
characters  in  which  it  agrees  with  Saiphoe,  Gray.  The 
last'named  genus,  he  atlds,  however,  possesses  eyelids,  and 
differs  also  in  tho  number  of  its  toes  from  LerisUu  {Zool. 
Proe.,  1833.) 

LERNiEA,  the  Lemsean.s,  which  M.  de  Blainvillo  col- 
lected into  a femily  with  that  name,  are  parasitic  animals 
arlhering  to  Ashes,  and  have  presented  some  difAculty  to 
zoologists  as  to  their  natural  position.  Cuvier  placed 
them  at  the  end  of  his  Intestinaux  Cavitaires,  Cavitary  Intes- 
tinal Worms,  Entozoa  Nematoidea  of  Rudolphi,  but  as  a very 
different  family,  and  requiring  to  be  divided  into  many  genera 
when  their  mconomy  is  better  known.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  crustaceans,  and  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards (1834)  so  considers  them.  In  his  proposed  arrange- 
ment the  Crustacis  Suyeurs  form  the  second  subclass  of 
hisclass  Crustacea,  and  consist  of  two  legions:  tho  first,  the 
legion  of  Porasytes  Mareheurs,  Walkin"  Parasites  ; the 
second,  the  legion  of  Parasytes  iVageurs,  Swimming  Para- 
sites. This  last  lemon  is  composed  of  the  order  of  Sipho- 
nostomes,  and  of  order  Lernmans.  [Parasytes  ^a- 

OXURS.] 

LEROI,  JULIEN  DAVID,  born  in  1724,  was  tho  son 
of  an  eminent  watchmaker  at  Paris.  Having  made  choice  of 
architecture  as  a profession,  he  applied  himself  to  tho  study 
of  it  in  a v^  different  manner  from  tho  plodding  routine 
then  established ; and  being  anxious  to  bocomo  acquainted 
with  tho  art  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  then  very  little 
known,  affer  passing  some  years  at  Rome,  he  visited  Greece 
in  1754.  On  his  return  be  gave  the  world  the  fruits  of  his 
researches  in  his  * Ruines  des  plus  beaux  Monumens  de  la 
Gr^.'  Although  not  free  from  numerous  errors,  which 
were  subsequenUy  exposed  by  Stuart,  and  which  the  au- 
thor corrected  in  his  second  edition  (1770),  this  work  had 
the  merit  of  being  the  Arst  publication  of  the  kind—  the 
Ant  attempt  to  snow  what  Grecian  architecture  actually 
was.  Undoubtedly  its  value  has  since  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  the  more  accurate  labours  of  Stuart  and  others, 
but  its  appearance  forms  an  ei>och  in  the  chronology  of  the 
art.  It  certainly  contributed  much  to  correct  the  vitiated 
taste  that  had  long  been  in  vogue  in  France,  and  to  open 
new  views  in  regard  to  architecture,  which  meriturious  aim 
was  assiduously  followed  up  by  its  author  in  the  excellent 
lessons  l>e  delivered  during  forty  years  as  professor.  His 
whole  iifo  was  devoted  to  his  own  studies,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  others;  and  such  were  his  zeal  and  disinterestedness, 
that  he  cheerfully  continued  his  services  as  professor  gra- 
tuitously in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  though  the  troubles 
of  the  Revolution  had  ^atly  impaired  his  fortune,  and 
though  the  inArroities  of  age  were  increasing  upon  him. 
Honied  at  Paris,  universalfv  regretted,  in  January,  1803, 
aged  »eventy-Ave.  Besides  t^e  one  above  mentioned,  I.,eroi 
published  several  other  works,  among  which  are  ‘ HUtoiro 
de  la  Disposition,  &c.  dcsTfmpleadcsCJhr^ticns,’  8ro.,  17C4; 
'Observations  sur  les  EdiAces  des  Anciens  Peoples,*  8vu., 
1767  : ami  ' De  la  Marino  des  Anciens  Peoples,’  8vo.,  1777. 

LEROS.  [Archipelago,  Grecian.] 

LESBO'NAX,  a Greek  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  was 
a native  of  Mitylcnc.  He  livc<l  in  the  times  of  Augustus, 
and  was  the  father  of  Polainon.  who  taught  eloquence  at 
Rome  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  was  highly  favoured 
by  that  emperor  (Suidas,  under  Lesbonax  and  Potamon). 


We  Icam  from  Lucian  that  Lesbonax  approved  of  dancing 
M a means  of  moral  cultivation.  (C^  Dmcing^  ii.,  p.  305, 
od.  Reitz.) 

Suidas  informs  us  that  Lesbonax  wrote  many  philoso- 
phical works;  but  none  of  thena  are  extant.  PKotius  says 
{Cod.,  64)  that  he  had  read  sixteen  orations  of  Lesbonax,  of 
which  however  only  two  have  come  down  to  us.  one  exhort- 
ing the  Athenians  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Lacedcc- 
monisns,  and  the  other  advising  them  to  attack  the  Thebans. 
Some  crilirs  have  placed  the  author  of  these  orations  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; but  a mere  perusal  of  the 
speeches  will  show  that  they  must  have  been  written  at  a 
much  later  period.  We  know  moreover  from  the  writings 
of  Libanius,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  &e.,  that  it  was  very  com- 
mon for  rhetoricians  to  declaim  upon  subjects  chosen  from 
antient  history.  These  orations  were  Arst  published  by 
Aldus,  (Ven.,  1513);  and  afterwards  by  Stephens,  with  the 
Orations  of  wCschines,  Lysias,  and  others  (Paris,  1575);  by 
Gruter  (Han.,  1619),  and  also  by  Reiske,  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  * Oratores  Grnoi.’ 

There  was  also  a grammarian  of  the  name  of  Lesbonax, 
who  probably  lived  at  a later  period,  who  wrote  a work  en- 
titled nipi  * concerning  grammatical  Agures,*  6tc., 

which  was  Arst  published  by  Valcknacr  in  his  edition  of 
Ammonius,  p.  177-188. 

LESBOS,  a large  island  of  tho  ASgoan  Sea.  near  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  being  separated  from  the  coast  of 
Troas  by  the  Adramyttian  Gulf.  Its  length  is  50  miles 
from  Cape  Sigrium,  which  is  its  north-western  cxiromily,  to 
C^po  Malia,  at  its  south-east  end,  which  last  looks  directly 
into  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  breadth  of  the 
island  is  very  unequal,  owing  to  some  deep  gulfs  which  indent 
its  coast,  and  varies  from  seven  to  Afleen  miles.  Mitylene, 
the  chief  town  of  the  island,  lies  on  the  south-eastern  shore 
opposite  the  coast  of  the  antient  iSolis.  It  had  formerly 
two  harbours,  was  a place  of  great  importance,  and 
sent  out  numerous  colonies.  Mitylene  still  exists  as  a 
villaTC,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  island.  Melbvmiia. 
another  antient  town  of  Xeshoe,  atood  on  its  norlu-east 
coast,  opposite  Copo  Ixictum  on  the  coast  of  Troas.  The 
townsofAntissa,Ercssus,and  Pyrrha,  atootl  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island.  The  deep  bay  of  Pyrrha,  which  indents 
the  middle  of  the  island,  was  called  Euripus  Pyrrhteus,  now 
Porto  Kaloni ; the  other  bay,  farther  south,  west  of  Cape 
Malia.  is  now  named  Porto  m Jero.  The  island  has  many 
villages,  but  no  town  of  any  importance,  and  contains  about 
40, QUO  inhabitants,  Greeks  and  Turks.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  of  the  Greek  islands.  Its 
oil  and  Ags  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  Archipelago.  In  an- 
tient times  it  >vas  known  as  a place  of  roADcment,  luxury,  and 
licentiousness.  It  produced  the  best  musicians  of  Greece; 
some  of  its  Arst  lyric  poets,  Alcieus  and  Sappho  among  tho 
fest;  several  distinguished  philosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
among  others  Theophrastus,  Diophanes  the  friend  of  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, Tlieoplianes  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Potamon, 
who  lived  at  Romo,  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and 
others.  Tho  historian  Ucllanicus,  was  a native  of  Lesbos, 
as  well  as  tho  musician  Terpander,  who  invented  the  lyre 
with  seven  chords. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  are  said  to  have  been 
Pelosgians  ; it  was  aAerwards  colonised  by  the  .Eolians  in 
their  great  migration.  The  children  of  Orestes  are  said, 
after  AReen  years  of  vicissitudes  and  strife,  to  have  con- 
quered tho  island  of  Lesbos.  [iEoLiANS.] 

Piltacus,  who  flourished  about  600  years  B.C.,  became, 
according  to  the  Greek  meanii^  of  (he  word,  tyrant  of 
. Mitylene,  and  he  sustained  a war  against  the  Atneniatis. 

’ who  had  invaded  the  district  of  Troas,  which  wasclaimcdby 
the  Lesbians  as  their  own.  The  Athenians  were  ultimately 
I defeated  by  Piltacus.  This  was  in  the  timo  of  tho  Lydian 
' monarchy,  after  the  fall  of  which  Iwesbos  was  obliged  to  sub- 
I mit  to  the  power  of  Persia.  Aflcr  the  battle  of  Mycalc 
I (479  B.C.)  Lesbos  freed  itself  from  Persian  dependence, 
and  became  the  ally  of  Athens.  During  thePeluponucsian 
war,  the  people  of  Mitylene  being  accusm  of  a secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  Lacedmroonians,  Athens  sent  a fleet  against 
them.  The  other  cities  in  the  island,  except  Methymna, 
made  common  cause  with  Mitylene.  After  some  resistance 
the  Athenians  gained  a complete  victory,  when  the  walls  of 
Mityicno  were  razed,  and  many  of  its  wealthier  inhabitants 
put  to  death.  Tho  Atheniana  scut  an  order  to  their 
commander  to  put  to  death  all  the  males  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  but  they  became  ashamed 
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of  thoir  own  barbarity*  and  dc<ipatchcd  messengers  to  re- 
voke the  order;  Iho  messenger  oxrivcd  just  one  day 
previous  to  that  apiKiintoil  for  ihu  slaughter.  (Thucy- 
dides, iil  36-49 : Strabo,  xiii.)  The  whole  island,  except 
the  territory  of  Methymna,  which  was  spurcfd,  being  divided 
into  3000  parts,  300  of  these  parts  were  devoted  to  sacred 
purposes,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  tho  Athenians, 
ny  whom  they  were  renlod  to  tho  antiont  proprietors. 

Tito  subse<tuont  history  of  ].*csbos  is  like  that  of  Chios. 
Samos,  and  the  other  Greek  colonies  of  Asia;  it  passed 
succesiiively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  the 
Kornans,  and  tho  Bysantines;  it  was  uftorwimla  captured 
by  Iho  Venetians,  a.d.  1 18S,  was  recaptured  by  the  Greeks, 
and  at  last  aeixed  by  the  T^irks,  who  retain  it  to  this  day. 
(Strabo,  Cnsaub..  616.)  [Clbow.] 

LESGHIS.  (Groroia] 

LESLIE,  CHARLES,  bom  aboi(t  1650,  died  in  1 722, 
a person  much  engaged  in  tho  political  and  theological  con- 
troversies of  the  age  in  which  hu  lived,  and  some  of  whose 
writings,  especially  the  book  entitled  ‘A  short  and  easy 
Way  with  the  Deists,'  are  still  road  and  held  in  esteem. 
His  writings  in  the  political  controversies  of  the  lime  wore 
all  in  support  of  high  monarchical  principles.  His  theo- 
logical writings  were  conlrovcriial : they  are  too  many  to  bo 
particularized  in  the  brief  spuco  which  we  can  allot  to  him, 
but  they  have  been  distributed  into  the  six  following  classes : 
those  against,  1,  the  Quakers;  2.  the  Presbvterinns;  3,  the 
I^'ists;  4,  the  Jews;  5,  the  6oeinians;  and  6,  the  Papists. 
Towards  the  close  of  life,  he  collected  his  theological 
writings,  and  published  them  in  two  folio  volumes,  1721. 

His  own  course  in  life  was  very  eccentric.  He  was  the 
sun  of  an  Irish  prelate,  born  in  Ireland  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  167 1 he  came  to  England  and 
enteral  himself  of  an  inn  of  court  with  a view  to  iho  study 
of  the  law.  In  a few  years  however  he  tumed  himself  to 
divinity,  wai  admitted  into  onlers,  and,  settling  in  Ire- 
land, Itecame  chancellor  of  Cloyno.  Ho  W’as  living  in 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  some  disputations  with  the  Catholics  on  the  side 
of  tho  Protestant  church. 

Though  a sealous  Protestant,  ho  scrupled  to  renounce 
his  allegiance  to  King  James,  and  to  aeknowloilgo  King 
William  an  his  rightful  sovereign.  There  was  thus  an  end 
to  his  prospects  in  the  church,  and  leaving  Ireland  he  came 
to  Rnglaml,  and  there  employed  himself  in  writing  many 
of  the  controversial  works  of  which  we  have  spoken.  When 
.lames  II.  was  dead,  Leslie  transferred  his  allegiance  to  his 
son,  the  Pretender ; and  os  he  made  frequent  visits  to  tho 
courts  of  the  exiled  princes,  he  so  far  fell  under  suspicion 
at  home,  that  he  thought  proper  to  leave  England,  ami  join 
himself  openly  to  the  court  of  iho  Pretender,  then  at 
Bar  Ic  Due.  He  was  still  a zealous  Pretostunt,  and  had  in 
that  court  a private  chapel,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
officiate  as  a minister  of  the  Prelestant  Church  of  England. 
When  the  Pretender  removed  to  Italy,  Le,slie  accompanied 
him  ; but  becoming  at  length  sensible  to  the  strangeness  of 
his  position,  a Protestant  c\ergyman  in  llie  court  of  a zealous 
Catholic,  and  age  coming  on.  and  with  it  the  natural  desire 
of  dting  in  the  land  which  had  given  him  birth,  he  sought 
and  obtained  fotm  the  government  of  King  Getirgo  I.  per- 
mission to  return.  This  wa.s  in  IT2I.  He  settM  at  Glas- 
logh,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  end  there  he  dux!  in 
1 fii. 

l.KSLIE,  SIR  JOHN,  was  h<»rn  16th  April.  1766,  at 
Largo,  a village  on  tho  coast  of  Fifcslhre.  When  a child 
he  was  weak  and  sirkly,  which  occasioned  frequent  in- 
terruptions in  his  elementary  education.  He  however 
cvincixl  at  an  early  age  a decided  partiality  for  geometri- 
cal exercises,  and  o proportional  dislike  to  the  study  of 
lat»guag^'^  more  particularly  of  the  Ijitio,  although  in  this 
be  subseijuently  attained  considerable  proficiency.  With 
tlie  n-ssialancc  of  his  elder  brother  Alexander,  ho  soon  made 
sufficient  progress  in  arithmetic  and  geomctiy  to  attract 
the  attention  of  tho  parochial  minister,  through  whose  in- 
slrumcntahiy  he  wa.s  probably  presented  to  l^ife!'*«)TH  Ro- 
bison and  Stuart,  and  by  their  suggestions,  m 1779, 
to  the  university  of  St.  Amfrews.  Here  his  abilities  intro- 
duced him  to  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  the  then 
chancellor  of  the  university,  who  prppiiseil  In  defray  the 
expensoa  of  his  «‘dur.ation  on  the  cmidilion  that  his  lather 
would  nm^ient  to  his  being  educated  for  tiie  church.  After 

Erosocuting  his  studies  at  Ibis  university  during  six  sessions, 
• removed  in  )7b3-4  in  company  with  Jmuus  (now  Bir 


Jamos)  Ivory  to  Edinburgh,  whore  bo  attended  the  courMi 
of  several  of  the  professors  fur  three  years,  in  which  time  W 
was  engagixl  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  touasiist  in  the  education 
of  his  nephew  Mr.  Duu^lus,  aflerwards  Lord  Roston.  In 
1788  ho  Wramu  tutor  to  two  Americans  of  tho  name  of 
Randolph,  junior  students  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
with  whom  he  prucecdod  to  Virginia,  and  ailor  an  absence 
of  about  Iwulvo  months,  during  which  time  he  visited  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  &c.,  he  again  returned  to  Scotland. 
In  the  early  part  uf  179U  he  set  out  for  Lundun  with  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  aei'crol  individuals  of  literary  and 
scienlillc  reputation;  and  among  others  from  I>r.  Adam 
Smith,  who  is  ^id  on  this  occasion  to  Itave  given  him  for 
arlvicv,  ' never  to  approach  an  auUior  whose  favour  Lo  was 
bolicitous  of  gaining  without  first  reading  bis  works,  lest 
the  conversation  should  turn  that  way.’ 

His  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  deliver  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  but  finding,  to  use  his  own  words,  that 
' rational  lectures  would  not  succeed,’  lie  determined  u]>on 
writing  for  periodical  publications  as  the  readiest  means  of 
obtaining  a sulisistcnco.  Hu  accordingly  began  to  furnish 
articles  for  the  ‘ Monthly  Review,’  and  about  tho  same  time 
was  employed  by  Dr.  William  Thomson  (whose  a^uaint- 
once  he  had  originally  made  at  St.  Andrews’  university) 
to  collect  and  furnish  notes  for  a Biblo  which  was  then 
being  published  in  parts.  From  the  translation  of  Bufibn’s 
‘ Natural  History  of  Binls,’  which  appeared  in  1793,  in  nine 
volumes  8vo.,  he  derived  sufficient  pecuniary  emolument  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  independence. 

In  1794  he  visited  Holland,  and  in  1796  he  proceeded 
through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Wedgwood.  Upon  his  rcium  ho  became  candi- 
date for  some  professorship  in  the  university  of  Bt  An- 
drews. and  shortly  after  for  that  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Glasgow,  but  in  both  instances  was  unsucccaaful.  In  1799 
he  again  set  out  upon  a continental  tour,  and  travelled 
through  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  with  Mr.  Robert 
Gordon. 

'■  In  1805  he  unbred  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  professor- 
) shin  of  tuathetnstics  in  tiic  university  of  Edinburgh,  which 
liaa  become  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Professor  Playfair 
to  tho  chair  of  natural  philosophy.  At  this  period  the  only 
production  of  Mr.  JyCslie  relative  to  the  pure  mathomaucs 
consisted  in  an  ' Essay  on  the  Resolution  of  Indeterminate 
Equations,’  writUm  about  tho  time  of  his  quitting  the  uni- 
versity, and  printed  in  the  ' Eclinbuigh  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions^ for  the  year  178b;  but  be  had  uublishcd  several 
paperson  different  branches  of  physics  in  Nicholson’s  * Phi- 
losophical Journal,’  and  tlio  Royal  Society  of  London  had 
recently  awarded  to  him  the  Kumfurd  medals  for  his 
researches  on  the  nature  and  propagation  of  heat,  an  ac- 
count of  which  bad  apuoared  the  prerxxling  year  (*  Experi- 
mental Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Heat,’ 
8VO.,  18U4).  In  acMition  to  the  reputation  be  had  thus 
acquired,  he  came  forward  with  the  warmest  testimonials 
of  ]>rs.  Maskelyno  and  Hutton,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Baron 
Maseres.  and  other  persons  of  distinction;  but  the  appoint- 
ment rcsteil  in  the  magi;«tratcs  and  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh, subject  to  a clause  in  the  charter  of  tho  university, 
which  declares  that  the  electors  shall  take  advice  of  the 
clergy  in  tho  choice  of  professors  ; and  these  being  desirous 
of  promoting  tho  election  of  Dr.  Thomas  klacknight — one 
of  their  own  body,  and  a gentleman  perhaps  equally  quali 
fied  for  the  situation — they  therefore  determine<l  upon 
opposing  thol  of  Mr  Leslie.  They  grounded  their  objection 
upon  a note  in  his  ‘ Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Hoal'^  (page 
1.35,  and  note  16,  p.  622),  wherein  lie  refers  to  Hume’s 
Tlieury  of  Uausaiiun,  which  ho  desigualos  ‘ a model  of  clear 
and  nccurato  reasoiiiiig.’  whence  his  clerical  opponents 
somewhat  illogicaily  inferved  that  he  had  rejected  tliosr 
arguments  which  arc  iloducible  from  the  observance  of 
nature  in  proof  of  ihc  existence  and  attributes  of  o Creator. 
They  forthwith  made  a fortiml  protest  against  his  election, 
and  exproswd  their  ilctcfroinalion,  in  the  event  of  his  in- 
duction into  the  office  of  professor,  to  prosecute  for  his 
immodiato  ejoction.  'Tlic  town  council  nutwithstaiiding 
conferred  the  professorihip  upon  Mr.  Leslie,  and  the  clergy 
accordingly  brought  the  affair  before  the  General  Assembly. 
The  debate  which  ensued  (.see  * Report  of  the  Debate,’  Kdin., 
1^65,  S\x>.)  tiiul  which  lasted  for  two  days,  w.-is  marked  by 
si  rang  parly  spirit  on  the  side  ol  the  plainlifT*.  and  by  ihe 
poweiful  and  sarcastic  ui^umcnts  of  Sir  Henry  Mtiiicrwff, 
who  conduclotl  thcUcfunce.  Near  midnight  on  tho  secowi 
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<Uy  (23nl  May.  lbu$),  thu  rase  wo«  disnu&sod  as  ‘vexa- 
tious.’ 

Mr.  entorctl  immediatuly  upon  his  ofTicial  duties, 

which  ho  contiiiuud  to  disclurgo  with  zeal  and  ussiduity 
during  the  fuurtoon  I'ulluwing  years.  In  IbOU,  upon  the 
death  of  Prufoshor  Playfair,  he  was  called  to  thu  chair  of 
natural  pliiloaophy,  when  his  Grjt  care  was  directed  to  the 
extension  of  the  apparatus  required  in  tlio  moro  enlarged 
series  of  exporirocnti  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
illustration  of  the  course.  'Thi.s  indeed,’  says  his  biographer 
Mr.  Napier.  ‘ was  an  object  of  which,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  incurobcacy,  ho  never  lost  sight ; and  it  is 
due  to  him  to  state  that  it  was  through  his  exertions  that 
the  means  of  cxpcrimontal  illustration,  in  the  natural  phi- 
losophy class,  were  first  made  worthy  of  the  university,*  He 
was  knighted  the  27th  June,  1832,  and  died  3rd  November 
of  the  same  year,  at  his  seat  at  Coates  in  Fifeshire,  about 
two  miles  from  the  place  of  liis  birth. 

It  was  alH>ut  the  year  1 7'J4-5,  while  occupied  upon  a long 
sci'iesor  hygromclritial  experiments,  that  he  either  re-invented 
orb.irrowcdfroni  the  ‘Collegium  Experimentale’  of  Slurmius 
his  ‘ Differential  Thermomoier.’  [TnEHMoMttER,  Dif- 
FEUKNTi.vt..}  He  supposed  the  propagation  of  radiant  heat 
to  take  place  means  of  aerial  pulsations,  a suppoailion 
which  appears  irrconiciieablc  with  the  existence  of  rodia- 
liuii  i/t  Viirun,  and  equally  ul  variance  with  the  more  recent 
ex|>criinemal  results  of  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit.  He  as- 
sumed moreover  thu  universalitv  of  what  is  usually  termed 
Newton’s  law,  namely,  ‘ that  the  decrements  of  heat  of  a 
cooling  Ixxly  are  pru^xirtiunul  to  the  difference  between  its 
temporuture  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  whereas 
it  is  known  to  hold  only  so  long  as  that  difference  dues  not 
exceed  from  40®  to  30®.  [Heat.]  His  own  theories  indeed 
sometimes  appear  to  be  rather  the  effusions  of  a bold  and 
ariivo  fancy  than  the  logical  deductions  from  any  established 
Au'ts.  and,  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence,  the  results 
t>>  which  ilioylcad  him  appear  equally  fanciful.  Of  this  cha- 
racter arc  his  conclusions,  that ' the  matter  of  the  rouou  is 
pliosphun^Hcent,  and  at  some  future  period  our  satellite  w ill 
bocoino  <)im  and  seem  blotted  from  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven that  ‘ the  earth  contains  a concavity  filled  with 
concentrated  light,  shining  with  inlcnso  refulgence  and 
overpowering  splendour,'  and  others  of  like  nature.  Ho 
regarded  the  inventive  faculty  as  the  highest  with  which 
the  mind  can  bo  endowed,  and  attached  so  little  importance 
to  inductive  philosophy  that  he  has  been  heard  to  deny  that 
any  Aicrit  is  due  to  Bacon  as  its  founder.  As  an  author, 
ho  was  deficient  in  systematic  arrangement  and  simplicity 
of  style.  As  a lecturer,  he  was  liable  to  fall  short  of  a satis- 
fucinry  elucidation  of  his  subject  by  estimating  too  highly 
either  tlie  capacity  or  the  previous  knowledge  of  bis  auditors. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  his  active  curiosity,  varied  reading, 
and  powerful  memory,  led  to  the  acquisition  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  which  in  many  instances  he  successfully 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  science,  and  * his  exquisite  instru- 
ments and  experimental  ilevioes  will  ever  attest  the  utility 
no  lc.«a  than  the  originality  of  his  labours.’ 

Besides  the  works  noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  he 
has  loft— 

‘ RIcroents  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry.’  8vo.,  1809;  the  same  abridged,  JS28;  'Geo- 
rnctry  of  Cur%c  Lines,’  8vo.,  1821 ; * Philosophy  of  Arith- 
metic.’ 1817;  'Account  of  Exiterimetits  and  Instruments 
depending  on  the  relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture,’ 
I2inu.,  1813;  ‘Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,’  vol.  i. 
(isontnining  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics),  8vo.»  1823. 

I n the  ICainburgh  Philosophical  Trausaclions ‘ Observa- 
tions on  Electrical  Theories,'  1824;  ‘On  certain  Impressions 
of  Odd  transmitted  from  the  higher  Atmospheres,  with  a 
Description  of  an  Instrument  adapted  to  tneasuro  ihuiu,’  1818. 

In  the  P,ne\fcl)paidia  Bnlannica  Articles  * Achroma- 
tic Glasses;’  ' Acoustics;’ ' Aeronautics;’  ‘ Andes ' Angle;’ 
•Angle,  Triseclion  of;*  ‘Arithmetic;*  ‘Atraometcr;’  ‘Ba- 
rometer;* * Barometrical  Measurements ‘Climate;*  ‘Cold 
and  ^ngelation ‘Dew;*  'Interpolation;'  ‘Meteorology;' 

* Progress  of  tho  Mathematical  and  Physical  ScioBces 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century.* 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review : — Papers  on  the  * Memoirs 
of  tho  Society  of  Arcueil  ;*  on  tho  'History  of  tho  Baro- 
meter;’ on  ‘ Delambre’s  Arithmetic  of  tho  Greeks;’  on 
Von  Buch's ‘Travels  ;*  on  Ilmnholdl’s  ‘Physical  View  of 
the  Equatorial  Regions’  and  hU  ‘Travels;’  on  the  ' AttenipU 
to  discover  a North-west  Passage.* 


In  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  vols.  lii.  and  iv., 
‘Description  of  an  Hygrc)metur  and  Photometer;’  ‘On  the 
Absorbent  Powers  of  different  Earths ;’  'Observations  on 
Light  and  Heal,  with  Remarks  on  tho  Enquiries  of  Dr. 
llorscheh') 

Some  papers  on  physical  subjects  wore  also  read  befuro 
tho  Royal  Society  of  Londou,  but  none  were  ever  printod 
in  Uioir  ‘Transactions.’ 

{Memoir  qf  Sir  John  Leslie,  by  Maevey  Napier,  1836; 
Chambers’s  Biography  qf  distiugitished  Scotehmeu  ; Uen- 
tleman's  Magazine  for  1633,  taken  from  the  ‘Caledonian 
Mereurv.’) 

LES&INNES.  or  LESSINES.  [Hainault.] 
LESSING.  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM.  Such  is  the 
number  of  this  author’s  works  and  so  great  tho  variety  of 
their  subjects,  that  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  them 
alone  would  reauire  a volume,  without  touching  either  upon 
thu  incidents  of  his  life  or  his  persons!  character.  Lessing 
was  born  at  Kamcnlz  in  Upper  Lusaiiu,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  pastor,  on  the  ‘22nd  January,  1729.  His  attach- 
ment to  reading  displayod  itself  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, and  he  was  a devuurer  of  books  at  an  age  when  others 
are  mcru  scliool-boys.  Of  his  extraordinary  diligence  in 
study  sufficient  idea  may  be  formed  when  it  is  staled  that 
while  at  the  school  at  Muissen  ho  perused  a number  of 
classic  authors  besides  those  which  entered  into  the  course 
there  adopted ; and  further  translated  tho  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Euclid,  and  drew  up  a history  of  mathematics. 
He  cocliuued  at  that  seminary  till  the  middle  of  1746,  when, 
on  taking  leaving  of  it,  he  delivered  a discourse  ‘ De  Mathe- 
malica  Barburorum.’  From  Meissen  lie  was  sent  to  llie 
university  of  Leipzig,  where,  lliough  he  attended  many 
courses  of  lectures  on  various  branches  of  learning,  his  ap- 
plication was  not  very  regular,  bis  attention  now  beginning 
to  be  directed  to  other  pursuits.  He  began  here  to  form 
several  literary  ffiendsliips  and  couiiccUoiis,  and  acquired  a 
decided  taste  for  the  theatre,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
his  paienlsaiid  his  sister,  w ho  wanted  him  against  it  os  being 
not  only  trilling  but  sinful;  while  it  was  also  wiUt  the  ex- 
tremest  difficulty  that  the  family  could  contribute  any  allow- 
ance for  his  support.  This  latter  circumstance  convinced 
Lessing  that  it  was  time  fur  him  to  think  of  shiAing  fur 
himself.  Ae<;ordiiigly  he  Jelermiiicd  to  devote  his  talents 
to  poetry,  criticism,  and  belles-lctti'os,  as  that  field  of  litera- 
ture which  had  been  least  of  all  cultivated  by  his  country- 
men. and  whore,  besides  having  few  rivals,  he  might  em- 
ploy his  )>cn  with  greater  advantage  to  others  os  well  at  ti) 
himself.  His  first  productions  were  ono  or  two  minor  dra- 
matic pieces,  which  were  printed  in  a journal  entitled  ‘ £r- 
munterungen  zum  VcrgnQgen.' 

Tito  departureof  his  friend  Mylius  for  Berlin  determined 
Lessing  to  follow  him  thither,  as  he  hoped  there  to  find 
himself  more  favoured  by  opportunities  mr  literary  under- 
takings. In  conjunction  with  Mylius  bo  began  a quarterly 
publication,  ‘ Bcitriige  zur  Hislorie  dos  Theaters,’  wherein 
they  intended  to  take  an  historical  and  critical  view  of  the 
drama  throughout  Europe,  a subject  tlien  hardly  touched 
upon.  Tlic  work  however  was  not  carried  on  beyund  its 
fourth  number.  About  tho  same  time  ho  published  some 
of  his  early  poems,  and  set  about  studying  Spanish,  from 
which  he  shortly  aAc-r  translated  Huarte’s  * Examen  dc  los 
Ingenios;*  but  ho  might  cosily  have  selected  something 
mure  likely  to  fix  public  attention.  Perhaps  lie  showed  still 
less  judgement  when,  in  conjunction  with  his  younger 
bruthcr,  Johann  Gottlieb,  ho  commenced  a Latin  transla- 
tion of  Klopstock’s  ' Messiah,’  as  if  lie  should  bo  rendering 
his  mother  tongue  and  his  countrymen  a sen'ioo  by  divert- 
ing them  from  the  original  poem — one  that  forms  an  cp^h 
in  and  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the  German  language,  for- 
tunately tlic  brothers  learned  that  a similar  translation  was 
undertaken  by  tho  Danish  chaplain  at  Madrid;  on  which 
they  abandoned  tho  task.  At  this  Umo  Lessing  was  resiJ 
ing  at  Wittenberg,  where  his  broUier  was  pursuing  his 
studies;  but  he  again  roturnod  to  Berlin,  and  formed  s 
close  intimacy  with  Moses  Mendelsohn  and  Nicolai,  which 
had  a highly  boncficial  influence  upon  all  tho  three.  Six 
eyes,  as  one  of  his  bbgraphors  expresses  it,  sec  moro  than 
twe,  es)>ecially  when  one  pair  of  them  is  fixed  U{K>n 
what  is  at  a distance,  another  upon  what  is  close  by,  and 
the  third  upon  what  lies  between  those  extremes.  It  is  not 
always  that  such  literary  partnerships  ore  successful,  but 
in  this  COSO  there  was  sympathy  of  miuds  and  dispositions, 
tugetbur  with  unity  of  purpose.  Oue  of  llie  first  rosulU^of 
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LoMinr's  »nd  Mendeltohn’s  joint  ttadict  was  the  diMorta* 
tioii  • Pope  aU  Metaphysiko’’  (1754),  the  object  of  which 
wai  Ui  »how  that  the  Eiigliah  poet  had  no  n.xud  philosophi- 
cal system.  C^ittin^  mention  of  his  other  literary  con* 
necliona,  among  whom  Ramler  stood  hi>{h  in  his  private 
esteem,  and  also  of  his  various  translations  and  less  import- 
ant productions,  belonging  to  this  period,  we  pass  on  to  his 
' Miss  Sara  Sampson,’  the  first  specimen  of  domestic  tra- 
gedy in  Gennan  literature,  and  also  one  of  the  must  success- 
ful that  it  has  even  yet  produced.  In  vain  did  the  critics 
object  to  it,  that  it  vas  a dramatic  nondescript,  and 
that  it  was  made  up  of  reminiscences  of  English  novels 
and  tragedies.  Little  cared  the  public  bow  it  had  been 
produced : it  was  enough  fur  them  that  they  felt  its 
power  and  its  beauties:  it  accordingly  not  only  excited  a 
great  sensation  in  Germany,  but  was  translated  in  other 
countries.  Between  this  and  his  next  dramatic  master- 

frieces,  ‘Minna  von  Barnhelm’  and  ‘ Emilia  (^lutti,'  which 
atter,  though  composed  in  was  not  ultimately  dis- 

missed from  the  hands  of  its  author  All  1772,  was  an  inter- 
val which,  so  far  from  ha\ing  been  passed  unoccupied, 
astonishes  us  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  subjects  on 
which  Lessing  then  employed  his  pen. 

In  1767  he  and  his  friends  Mendelsohn  and  Nicolai 
undertook  the  * Bibliothek  dor  Schouon  Wissenschafreii,' 
which  may  fairly  bo  said  to  have  been  the  best  literary 
journal  Germany  could  then  boast,  and  es-eii  now  it  may  be 
referred  to  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  fur  the  valuable 
infurroution  and  pieces  of  criticism  which  it  contains.  To 
this  period,  from  175!1  to  1760,  during  which  lie  resided  at 
Berlin,  belong  his'  Fables’  and  his  * Lilteraturbriefe,’  or 
* Letters  on  Literature’  (I759X  a life  of  Sophocles,  after 
the  manner  of  Baylo,  and  a translation  of  IKderot's  dra- 
matic pieces.  From  I7CU  to  1765  Breslau  was  bis  resi- 
dence, lie  having  accepted  llie  appointment  of  government 
soitretary  to  General  Von  Tauenzicn.  Hero  be  found  himself' 
quite  in  a new  sphere,  very  advantageous  in  some  respects 
but  in  others  the  reverse ; for.  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  be  began  to  addict  himself  to  play  with  an  eagerness 
quite  at  variance  with  a philosophical  temperament  If  he 
seldom  suffered  in  pocket,  being  generallv  successful  at 
the  furo-tablc,  he  probably  suflert^  in  health,  for  such  was 
his  agitation  even  while  winning,  that  the  perspiration  , 
would  drop  from  bu  forehead.  He  did  not  however  neglect 
his  studies  and  his  pen,  but  employed  the  latter  on  several 
antiquarian  and  literary  subjects  and  topics  of  criticism. 
At  Icn^h  he  gave  up  fare  and  his  appointment;  returned 
to  Berlin,  and  the  following  year  published  his  celebrated 
‘ Laocoon,’  the  most  finished  of  his  prose  works,  although 
in  itself  incomplete.  Tlic  following  year  was  marked  by 
another  literary  triumph,  namely,  his  * Minna  von  Barn- 
helm,'  and  the  succeeding  one  by  his  ‘ Draroaturgie' 
and  the  ' Antiquariichc  Bricfe.'  AAcr  this  he  was  pre- 
paring to  pul  into  execution  his  long-meditated  journey  to 
Italy,  when  bus  friend  Ebert  obtained  for  him  the  situation 
of  keci>er  at  the  Wolfenbiittcl  ljbrary(1770),  of  which  cele- 
brated and  extensive  collection,  'comprising  about  10,000 
Mss.  and 200,000  printed  volumes,  ho  published  an  account : 
entitled  ’ Wolfonbuttelschen  Fragmenie,’  177.1.  His ‘Emi- 
lia Calotli,’  which.  aAer  long  remaining  in  an  unfinished 
state,  was  completed  and  published  in  1772.  has  been  cri- 
ticised as  manifesting  more  of  psycltulogical  study  than  of 
]K>etical  impulse,  to  which  objection  it  has  been  replied, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  other  dramatists  were  to  follow 
IxMning’s  example,  and  trust  mure  to  such  study  than  to 
poetical  inspiration.  His  lost  drama,  * Nathan,’  which 
was  translated  many  years  ago  by  the  late  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  was  also  almost  tlie  last  of  all  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. From  that  time,  1779,  his  health  and  spirits 
visibly  declined  very  fast ; ho  became  subject  to  attacks  of 
somnolency  in  such  a degree  that  be  was  unable  to  rouse 
himself,  or  even  keep  awake  in  the  society  of  his  most 
agreeable  friends;  so  that  if  1m  did  not,  like  Swift,  ‘ex-  | 
pire  a driveller  and  a show,’  lie  at  least  affords  another 
striking  instance  of  great  mental  power  succeeded  by 
complete  exhaustion,  and  that  prematurely,  for  be  had 
entered  only  into  hU  53rd  year  when  bo  died,  Februory  15, 
1781. 

Few  wiiters  who  have  written  so  much  have  written  so 
carcrully ; and  considered  with  regard  to  Style  atone  Lessing’s  i 
works  had  a most  beneficial  influence  upon  German  litem-  , 
lure.  Among  them  are  several  tnastorpicces  of  various  | 
kinds,  including  his  admirable  Fables;  yet  it  is  not  soj 


much  for  these  as  for  what  he  did  for  their  literature  gene- 
rally that  his  countrymen  are  indebted  to  him.  He  was 
the  first  to  bestow  upon  it  those  graces  and  those  rstbetic 
qualities  in  which  it  had  till  then  been  deficient. 

His  brother  Karl  Gutthelf  I..essing  (born  10th  July, 
1740),  who  published  his  biography  and  some  posthumous 
pieces,  in  1793,  wrote  sever^  comedies,  whicti,  although 
now  almost  forgotten,  were  not  without  merit  fur  their 
humour  and  liveliness  and  alto  exhibited  considerable  dra- 
matic talent. 

L’ESTRANGE,  SIR  ROGER,  was  bom  in  Norfolk  in 
1616.  Likchis  father,  be  was  a royalist,  and  accompanied 
Charles  I.  to  Scotland  in  1639.  He  was  arrested  ny  the 
emissaries  of  the  parliament  in  1644,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot  as  a spy,  but  some  delay  having  protracted  the  execution 
of  this  KMitence,  he  manageil  to  escape,  in  1648,  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Kent.  This  having 
failed,  he  fled  the  country,  but  returned  in  1653,  hoping  to 
take  advantage  of  the  general  act  of  amnesty.  Cromwell 
having  taken  his  part,  his  hopes  were  realize^  though  this 
circumstance  caused  him  to  be  eyed  with  some  suspicion 
by  his  friends  the  royalists.  AAer  the  Restoration  he  was 
appointed  censor  of  the  press,  and  in  1665  lie  brought  out 
a paper  called  the  ' Public  Intelligencer.'  Ue  was  devoted 
to  the  court,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
lost  all  his  appointments.  He  died  in  1784. 

His  works  consist  of  avast  number  of  political  pamphlets, 
besides  translations  of  Josephus,  Cicero’s  'Offices,’  Seneca's 
’Morals,’  Erasmus’s  ‘ OiUoquies,’  iEiop’s  ‘Fables,’  Que- 
vedo’s  ‘ Visions,’  &c.,  &c.  ile  is  censured  for  having  used 
too  many  vulgar  expressions  in  his  versions  of  classic 
authors,  but  on  a reference  to  Echard's  low  translation  o. 
Terence  it  will  be  found  that  tliis  fault  was  not  peculiar 
to  L’Estrange. 

In  tlic  first  number  of  the  ’Intelligencer’  appears  the 
following  objection  to  the  diffusion  of  news,  which  it  curious 
enough  os  coming  from  an  editor  of  a newspaper,  and  as 
being  inserted  in  the  newspaper  itself:  *1  think  it  makes 
the  multitude  too  familiar  with  the  actions  and  counsels  of 
their  iu|)eriors,  too  pragmatical  and  censorious,  and  gives 
them  nut  only  on  itch  but  a kind  of  colourable  right  and 
licence  (o  be  meddling  with  their  government.’ 

LESTRIS.  [Larid*-] 

LE  SUEUR.  JKAN-FRANQOIS,  a very  distiuguished 
French  composer,  knight  of  the  Ligion  tv Honneur,  and 
director  of  the  music  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  the 
descendant  of  an  antient  family,  and  bom  in  1766.  AAer 
having  been  hSaitrt  de  Chapelte  of  several  cathedrals  iu 
France,  for  which  lie  comjKised  a great  number  of  masses, 
motets,  &c.,  his  reputation  called  him  to  Paru,  where  he 
proiluced  his  five  grand  operas  : La  Caverne,  ArW  Vir^ 
ginie,  THemaqtte,  Le$  Bardet,  and  La  ^fort  (fAdam,  all  of 
which  display,  more  or  leas,  a vigour  of  imagination,  a 
grandeur  of  style,  and  a judgment  in  execution,  which  in- 
duced Sacchini  to  say,  that  he  knew  but  two  Italians  who 
could  be  compared  to  him.  That  M.  Lo  Sueur  possessed 
a strong  active  mind  may  be  inferred  from  his  coroposi- 
i tions ; but  of  tliis  he  gave  other  proofe,  as  well  as  of  liturarr 
talent ; his  work  on  music,  adapted  to  sacred  solemnities,  is 
highly  esteemed;  and  a notice  by  him  concerning  antient 
music,  accompany iiig  the  translation  of  Anacreon  by  M. 
Gail,  not  only  shows  considerable  learning,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  GinguemS  lias  thrown  some  new  light  on 
that  very  obscure  subject,  the  music  of  the  Greeks. 

LETi-IAROY,  a state  of  unnaturally  deep  and  prolonged 
I sleep,  a condition  intermediate  lietwceu  the  sleep  uf  liealth 
and  complete  coma.  If  not  the  result  of  unusual  fatigue, 
it  is  oAen  an  alarming  symptom,  indicating  congestion  of 
tlu>  brain,  and  a disposition  to  apoplexy,  or  even  an  impeod- 
iog  attack  of  tliat  disease.  [Apoplexy;  Coma;  Sleep.] 

LETTER  or  TOWER  OF  ATTORNEY  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  one  person  authorizes  another  to  do 
some  act  for  him ; it  may  be  used  in  any  lawful  transaction* 
as  to  execute  a deed,  to  collect  rents  or  debts,  to  soil  estates, 
6cc.  The  authority  must  be  strictly  pursue^  for  the  priu- 
cipal  is  only  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  agent  to  the  extent  to 
wliich  the  letter  of  attorney  authorizes  him  to  proceed,  and 
if  the  agent  goes  beyond  his  authority  he  is  personally  liable 
to  the  party  with  wliora  he  contracts.  T'he  power  authoriz- 
ing an  attorney  or  agent  to  du  some  particular  act  iuipli- 
odly  includes  an  authority  to  do  whatever  is  incident  to 
that  act : os  for  instance,  a power  to  demand  and  recover  a 
debt  authorizes  the  arrest  of  the  debtor  in  all  cases  wheia 
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it  is  permitted  by  law.  But  a i>ower  to  receive  money  and 
to  eive  releases,  or  even  to  transact  all  business,  does  not 
authorize  the  attorney  to  negotiate  bills  received  in  pay* 
ment.  In  fact  all  written  powers,  such  as  letters  of  attorney 
or  letters  of  instruction,  receive  a strict  interpretation  ; the 
authority  never  being  extended  beyond  that  which  Is  given 
in  terms,  or  is  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  the  autho- 
rity so  given  into  effect  An  attorney,  unless  power  be 
specially  given  him  for  that  purpose,  cannot  delegate  his 
authoritv  or  appoint  a substitute,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  wonis  of  general  authority  usually  inserted  in  letters  of 
attorney,  after  giving  the  particular  authority,  do  not  en- 
lace it. 

The  authority  nrust  bo  executed  during  the  life  of  the 
person  who  gives  it,  as  the  act  done  is  considcreil  to  be  in 
every  respect  his  acL 

Powers  of  attorney  may  be  given  either  in  separate  instru- 
ments, or  in  deeds  relating  to  other  matters  * the  second  form 
is  usually  followed  where  the  instrument  forms  part  of  a 
security  for  money,  as  where  a chose  in  action  is  assigned 
either  as  a security  for  money  or  to  an  actual  purchaser. 
The  deed  of  assignment  contains  a power  of  attorney  au- 
thorizing the  assignee  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assizor. 
Powers  of  attorney  are  generally  executed  under  hand  and 
seal,  and  where  they  contain  an  authority  to  bind  the 
principal  bv  d«ed,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  so  exe- 
cuted. When  the  agent  signs  any  instrument  which  is  to 
bind  his  principal,  be  must  sign  it  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal, ana  not  in  his  own  name. 

A power  of  altorne), -unless  it  be  given  as  a security,  is 
revocable  at  plea.sure,  either  by  the  personal  interference  of 
the  princiml  or  by  his  granting  a new  power  to  another 
person.  But  if  the  powir  has  been  given  as  a security,  it 
has  been  decided  that  it  it  not  revocable;  and  possibly, 
though  it  has  been  decided  that  a power  of  attorney  coupled 
with  an  interest  is  revoked  by  the  death  of  the  grantor,  yet 
if  it  eulhorixe  the  agent  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  grantor, 
his  executors,  &c.,  it  may  bo  held  that  such  a power,  wlK*n 
given  as  part  of  a security,  is  not  revoked  by  tho  death  of 
the  principal,  and  that  iho  assignee  of  his  interest  has 

{lower  to  ao  the  acts  necessary  to  render  liis  security  availa- 
ilo  in  a court  of  law.  in  the  name  of  the  representatives  of 
tho  assignor ; but  at  all  events  a court  of  equity  would  in- 
terfere in  fbvour  of  the  assignee.  [CRost  in  Action.] 

A letter  of  attorney  is  also  in  general  revoked  by  the 
liankruptcy  of  tho  principal,  unless  it,  is  coupled  with  an 
interest. 

( Palcy's  Principal  and  Agents  and  the  various  treatises 
on  mercantile  law.) 

LETTERS-PATENT(in  Law),  the  king’s  letters,  saoled 
with  tho  great  seal.  Tliese  grants,  says  Blackslone  (Com- 
ment^  b.  ii.,  ch.  21),  whether  of  lands,  lionours,  liberties, 
franchises,  or  anything  else  that  can  be  granted,  are  con- 
tained in  charters  or  letters-patent,  that  is,  open  letters, 
liieri^-patentes.  They  are  so  called  because  tney  are  not 
sealed  up,  but  open  to  view,  wiili  the  great  seal  pendant  at 
tho  bottom,  and  arc  usually  directed  or  addressed  by  the 
king  to  all  his  subjects  at  laige.  Letters-patent,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  in  several  preceding 
reigns,  were  not  unusually  obtained  for  purposes  of  mere 
monopoly. 

Tltey  are  now  frequently  granteil  under  tho  royal  au- 
thority os  the  reward  of  ingenuity,  and  are  in  some  cases 
the  only  means  by  which  a man  can  secure  any  com- 
pensation for  a discoverr,  or  for  the  labour  and  expense 
which  he  may  have  employed  in  perfecting  an  invention. 
The  consideration  of  the  legal  nghU  of  patentees,  and  of 
thu  modes  in  which  they  may  be  acquired  and  secured, 
properly  belongs  to  the  head  of  Patbnts.  At  present  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  Collier's  ' Essay  on 
liio'  Law  of  Patents  for  New  Inventions,’  to  which  are  pre- 
nxo<l  two  chapters  on  the  general  history  of  monopolies,  and 
on  their  intrMUction  and  progress  in  England  to  the  lime 
of  the  Interregnum,’ 8vo..  Lond.,  1803;  to  Hand's  * Law 
and  Practice  of  Patents  for  Inventions,*  8vo.,  Lond.,  1808 ; 
Godson’s  ' Practicsd  IVoatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents,'  8vo., 
Lond.,  1823,  with  the  'Supplement,'  Svo.,  Lond.,  1832; 
and  Rankin’s ' Analysis  of  the  Law  of  Patents,'  8vo,,  Lond., 
1624. 

Many  letters-patent  have  been  granted  by  the  king  to 
the  founders  of  schools  and  other  charitable  endowments, 
empowering  the  donor  to  make  rules  and  ordinances 
for  the  government  of  his  charity,  and  oonstituting  into  a 
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: body  corporate  Uiose  persons  and  their  successors  whom  the 
founder  should  choose  or  nominate. 

LETTUCE  (the  Laciuca  «a/(ra,or  garden  lettuce)  is  one 
dt  the  princijial  kinds  of  vegetables  for  salads.  It  has 
been  introduced  and  cultivated  in  this  country  for  nearly 
^roe  centuries,  but,  like  many  other  domesticated  plants, 
its  origin  is  unknown.  De  Candolle  supposes  it  to  have 
been  brought  from  India,  founding  his  opinion  u^n  its 
supposed  identity  with  the  Lactuea  bracte^  of  Wallich. 
found  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal.  The  names  of 
several  of  its  varieties  indicate  their  having  come  to  us  ftom 
the  Greek  Archipelago  and  the  coast  of  the  Levant;  and 
one  of  the  two  divisions  into  which  the  numerous  varietiec 
of  lettuces  are  usually  classed,  termed  Co$  lettuce*,  derives 
its  name  lh>m  the  island  of  C^s,  the  modem  Stanco.  This 
division  includes  those  of  on  erect  oblong  form  of  growth. 
Tito  other  division,  which  comprehends  those  of  a roundish, 
llattened,  or  spreading  form,  is  termed  that  of  Cabbage 
lettuce*.  For  a selection  of  the  best  varieties  see  Kitchbit 
Gardbn. 

The  excellence  of  lettuces  coopts  in  their  being  crisp  and 
tender;  their  growUt  should  therefore  be  so  conducted  os 
to  sustain  no  check  or  interruption.  If  their  quick  vege- 
tation is  stopped  by  such  causes  as  excessive  drought, 
over-crowding  in  the  seed-bed,  or  improper  transplanting, 
they  will  in  con^uence  either  run  to  seed  or  become 
tough,  and  their  juices  at  tho  same  time  will  acquire  an 
acrid  quality. 

The  ground  intended  for  the  seed  should  be  fresh  dug, 
rich,  and  mellow.  The  principal  summer  crop  should  be 
sown  in  March  and  April,  and  the  seed  lightly  covered.  If 
the  plants  are  intended  to  attain  their  full  perfection  where 
iiown,  they  must  be  thinned  out  to  distances  of  nine  inches 
square  in  the  case  of  the  small  rabbage  varieties,  and  the 
larger  sorts  should  be  allowed  at  least  a foot  each  way.  In 
transplanting,  the  above  distances  are  likewise  apphcable, 
and  the  operation  should  be  performed,  if  possible,  in  cloudy 
weather;  but  at  all  events  it  must  be  done  before  the  plants 
are  too  old  or  are  in  the  least  overcrowded  ; for  when  they 
are  drown,  or  their  stems  have  once  commenced  lengthening, 
which,  in  dry  weather,  will  sometimes  happen  whilst  th^ 
are  vet  in  a small  state,  it  is  useless  to  transplant  them.  It 
is  of  importance  that  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  be 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Where  the  breadth  to  be 
planted  is  not  so  great  as  to  render  the  expense  of  labour 
an  object  of  consideration,  instead  of  making  holes  for  the 
plants  with  a dipper,  it  is  better  to  form  a smiul  trench,  with 
a perpendicular  cut  next  the  line  against  which  the  roots 
are  to  bo  disposed  without  bruising.  Water  should  be 
given,  but  not  at  any  one  time  to  excess;  nor  merely 
at  the  root  of  each  plant,  but  over  the  whole  of  the 
ground. 

The  Cos  lettuces  require  to  have  their  leaves  tied  together 
moderately  close  with  a strip  of  matting,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  their  blanching  and  rendering  them  more  crisp 
and  delicate.  This  should  be  done  about  a week  previous 
to  their  attaining  full  perfection.  The  Paris  Cove  C^s  re- 
quires least  assistance  iii  this  way,  because  tho  tops  of  its 
leaves  are  concave,  and  successively  apply  themselves 
closely  to  each  other.  Successive  sowings  are  requisite 
to  be  made  occasionally  during  the  summer.  Those  plants 
intended  to  stand  the  winter  should  be  sown  in  the  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September;  and  when  fit,  should 
be  transplant^  to  the  bottom  of  walls  or  other  fences 
having  a south  aspect,  or  to  the  sides  of  slopes  or  ridges 
made  for  the  purpose,  over  which  a protection  of  mats, 
supported  on  hoops,  may  be  formed.  When  the  demand 
is  such  as  to  rot^uire  grater  security,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  frames  or  pits.  The  first  full  supply  from  the  open 
ground  is  best  obtained  by  lowii^  under  glass  on  a decayed 
hot-bed  in  the  second  week  in  October.  When  the  plants 
come  up  they  should  be  regularly  thinned.  Abundance  of 
nir  should  be  admitted  when  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
permit,  and  when  mild  the  plants  should  be  folly  exposed; 
but  the  slightest  frost  should  be  guarded  against.  Very 
little  Water  will  bo  required ; in  fact  the  effects  of  damp  an 
to  be  dreaded,  and  therefore  every  fovourable  onportuni^ 
should  be  taken  for  the  admission  of  air,  provided  it  is  not 
saturated  with  moisture,  unless  when  too  low  a temperature 
would  render  such  a proceeding  injudicions.  A full  ex> 
posure  to  air,  both  night  and  day,  is  neeeasary  for  some 
time  previous  to  planting  out  in  the  open  ground,  which 
operation  may  take  place  in  February,  if  the  weather  then 
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J.KUCA'DIA.  (Santa  Maura.]  • 

LEUCHTENnKRG  is  a lonlship  in  tbo  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  which  has  on  area  uf  84  square  nitlcB,  ami  a popu- 
lation of  5800  inhabitants.  Till  l«oti  it  was  a huidgraviate, 
the  prince  ofwhirh  had  a scat  and  vole  iti  tlw  Diet  of  the 
Erapire.  It  is  calh«l  after  theanlient  mouniain  castle  of : 
l^ueiitcnWrg.  in  the  % ilbyt*  of  that  name,  the  orrginal  scat  > 
of  the  landgravet.  The  male  line  becoming  extinct  m 
ir,4«.  the  country  fell  to  Buvaria.  In  181"  the  late  king  of 
B^ivoria,  Maximilian  Jt»seph,  gave  it,  with  the  principahly 
of  Eiehsta<lt  (together  -213  snuaic  miles,  with  2I.UOO  inha- 
bitants) to  his  son-in-law  Eugene  Beauharnois,  wim  as- 
sumwl  the  title  of  ilukc  of  lAHicbteiibcrg.  and  surrcmlercil 
m the  king  of  Bavaria  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  franw,  ' 
which  the  king  «»f  Naples  was  to  p;v)  him  for  his  estates  in 
that  kingdom.  The  title  of  royal  highness  was  conferred 
on  the  duke  and  hU  successors,  according  to  the  order  of 
prinmgenituro,  and  the  rank  of  princes  ami  princesses  of 
Jxmchlenberg,  with  the  title  uf  serene  highness,  on  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  The  dukes  of  I.cuehlenbcrg 
wen;  also  declared  car^ble  of  >uc«’eeding  to  the  tlirone,  in 
case  the  royal  line  of  Bavaria  should  become  extinct ; ami 
mi  the  other  hand,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line 
of  the  house  of  Lenchtenberg,  its  |H»ssc*sioii9  return  to 
the  crown  of  Bavaria,  on  the  pajmcnl  of  an  indemniiy 
of  2,320.312  Rlicnish  florins  to  llw  female  line.  [Eich- 

iTAriT.] 

LEUCIN,  a name  given  by  Bracnnnol  to  a substance  yl>- 
lained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  arid  upon  fibrin, 
which  dissolves  in  it  when  greatly  lieatetL  Tlie  solution  is 
to  be  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water  and  boiled  for 
nine  hours;  ammonia  is  thus  formed,  which  combines  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  principles  of  the  fibrin  give 
rise  to  three  different  subBtances  from  which  the  leucin  is 
obtained,  in  an  insoluble  state  by  precipitation  with  carbonate 
of  lime  and  the  »ubws|uent  action  of  alcohol,  and  other 
tedious  operations.  Leucin  is  white,  pulverulent,  very 
soluble  in  water  and  cryslallizablc.  It  is  only  slightly  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  and  when  boiling  it  dissolu's  more  than  it 
can  retain  on  cooling.  Tlic  crystals,  when  boated  to  above 
212®,  fuse  and  suffer  partial  decomposition  and  exhale  an 
odour  of  roast  meat;  one  purtron  sublimes  without  under- 
going alteration,  in  the  form  of  small  erystalUne  grains, 
which  are  white  and  opaque;  whilst  another  pari  is  decom- 
posed, and  yields  water,  ammonia,  and  a little  empyreu- 
znatic  oiL 

The  aqueous  solution  of  leucin  is  not  precipitated  by  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  nor  in  general  by  any  other  metallic  salt, 
except  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  throws  it  down  completely 
in  the  state  of  a white  magma,  while  the  supernatant  liquor 
becomes  of  a rose-rud  colour.  It  has  not  been  analysed. 
With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a curious  compound,  which  Bra- 
connof  calls  Nitrolei’cic  Acid. 

LKUCIPPUS,  a Grecian  philosopher,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  original  propuundcr  of  what  has  been  called 
alttmic  philosophy.  The  time  and'  place  of  his  birth  are 
luiknown ; he  was  the  disciple  of  Zeuo  and  the  teacher  of 
Democritus,  and  was  born,  according  to  Diogenes  Lacrt. 
(ix.  3U),  either  at  Elis,  Abdera,  or  in  the  island  of  Melos. 
None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  fragments  of  a treatise  * On  Mind,'  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Slobseus.  Some  account  of  his  pbiloso- 
rbical  doctrines  is  given  by  Dio^  ix.  3l);  ArUtollo, 

he  Jm'ma,  i.  2 ; Plutarch,  DePtacitii  Philr>soj)h^ 
p.  8^f3.  E. ; Cicero,  De  Sat.  Dtur.,  i.  24  : Laclanliua,  Vivin. 
Jnslii-t  ill.  17;  De  Ira  Dei,  c.  10;  Fabricii  lUbliothera 
Gricca,  vol.  iL,  p.  65S,  659,  ed.  Ilarlos;  Baylc’s  Diet.;  and 
the  articles  Atom  and  Okmocrituv  in  this  work. 

LEUCl'SCUS,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Cypri^ 
nid<r,  and  section  AbdomituUes.  This  genus,  which  was 
estabUshed  by  Klein,  contains  numerous  speciea,  of  which 
the  Roach,  Dare,  and  Bleak  afford  familiar  examples.  Tlie 
characters  which  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  Cy- 
prinidm,  or  Carp  tribe,  consist  in  the  comparative  shortness 
of  tlic  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  ami  the  want  of  strong  spiny 
rays  at  the  commencement  of  citlicr.  the  simple  lips,  and 
deficiency  of  barbulcs  about  the  mouth.  The  various  species 
of  Leucuicus  are  (bvided  into  two  sxlkins,  acconling  to  the 
position  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Firstly,  those  in  wlncli  tiii.s  fin  in 
flituatod  immediately  above  the  ventral,  as  in  the  /(ouc/i, 


/)«v.  SiC..  and,  secondly,  those  species  in  whiidi  llie  ilorsal 
fin  IS  placed  above  the  space  inlervemng  between  tlie  ven- 
IruU  and  anal,  as  in  the  Chub,  Rud,  B/etik,  &c. 

The  Roarh  iLeuatcut  rw/iYur.Cuvier)  is  common  in  inost 
parts  of  Europe,  swims  in  largo  sboaU,  and  freijuenU 
nvers,  lakes,  &c. ; preferring  somewhat  still  and  deep  waters, 
feeding  U|Km  worms  and  aquatic  vegetables.  It  usually 
attains  from  twelve  u> fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  length 
of  the  head,  compared  with  the  whole  length  uf  the  iUb,  is 
as  one  to  five ; the  depth,  at  tlie  commencement  of  tlic 
dor>ut  fin,  is  to  the  body  alone  (without  the  head  or  tail) 
as  two  to  five.  The  number  of  the  fin-rays  aro— dorsal,  12; 
pectoral,  K;  ventral,  9;  anal,  13;  and  caudal,  19.  The 
si'ales  arc  laiyp'.  and  tlio  number  forming  the  lateral  line  it 
43;  the  number  of  scales  in  the  oblique  line  is  1 1 : the 
colour  of  the  buck  and  upper  part  of  the  head  is  bluiali- 
groen  dusky  green,  becoming  lighter  on  the  sidua  of  the 
bo«ly,  and  shade<l  into  silvery  while  on  the  belly.  Tlie 
dorsal  and  caudal  fins  ore  dusky,  tinged  with  red  ; tlie  anal, 
pectoral,  ami  ventral  fins  are  bright  red  ; (lie  iridus  bright 
yellow. 

Tho  Dace  {Leudteus  tulg<p-n.  Cuvior)  is  more  slender 
and  elongated  than  the  Roach  ; the  stales  are  projiorlion- 
nlely  smaller : the  mouth  is  more  deeply  cleft,  and  the  eye 
is  not  so  large.  The  length  of  thu  head  com^wed  with  that 
of  the  head  and  l»dv,  not  including  l^e  taih  i*  ■!»  two  n» 
nine;  the  dcpUi  of  the  body,  compared  to  the  whole  length, 
is  as  one  to  five.  Tlie  number  of  scales  comiMtsing  the 
lateral  line  is  32  : (here  arc  eight  scales  in  the  oblique  line 
above  it,  ahd  below  the  lateral  to  the  ventral  fin  there  arc 
four.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  rather  behind  the  middle 
uf  the  body,  whereas  in  the  Roach  it  is  exaotlv  half  way 
between  tbc  nose  and  the  base  of  the  tail  fin.  The  colour- 
ing of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  is  dusky  blue, 
becoming  paler  on  the  sidos  of  the  body,  and  sha<l^  into 
silvery  wdiite  on  the  belly.  Tho  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are 
pale  brown:  the  )>ecloral,  vcntnil,  and  anal  are  almost 
white,  but  tinted  with  pale  rod.  The  fin-rays  are:  dorsal.  9; 

{icclornl,  16;  ventral,  9;  anal.  10;  and  caudal,  19.  Tlic 
labits  of  (he  Dace  arc  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Roach. 
It  is  found  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  as  well  os  our  own 
country,  genurallv  fre<{Uenting  the  deep  clear  water  of  quiet 
streams.  ‘ The  £>«bule’  ( LeiiciAma  dnbula,  Cuvier),  says  Mr. 
Yarrell,  * is  found  in  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Wescr,  and  the 
Rhine,  as  well  as  in  tho  smaller  streams  which  ritu  into 
them.'  As  yet  however  but  one  siiccimen  has  been  found 
in  this  country,  and  wo.s  fortunately  caught  by  the  author 
of  the  'History  of  British  Fishes,’  while  fishing,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1831,  in  the  Thames,  below  Woolwich. 
It  is  of  a slender  form,  and  the  scales  are  of  moderate  size, 
fifty  forming  the  lateral  lino,  above  which  there  are  seven 
in  an  oblique  line  under  tho  dorsal  fin,  and  below  the 
lateral  line  there  arc  four.  The  length  of  the  head,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  head  and  body  alone,  it  as  two  to 
nine,  and  the  depth  of  thu  body  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
thu  bead.  The  dorsal  fin  commences  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  anterior  etlgo  of  the  eye  and  tho  hasi*  of  the 
tail  fin.  The  colouring  is  the  same  as  in  tlie  Dace,  except- 
ing that  the  pectoral.  ventraL  and  anal  fins  are  pole  orange- 
red.  In  the  number  of  the  ftn-rayi  it  agrees  with  thu 
Dace. 

The  Graining  iLeueitruM  Laneaxtrientie,  Yarrell).  Pen- 
nant appears  to  be  the  first  author  who  noticed  this  fisli, 
hut  its  characters  were  never  clearly  defined  until  Mr. 
YarrclVs  account  appcarorl  in  the  ' Transactions  of  the 
Linnman  Socielv/  vol.  xvii.,  p.  7,  pi.  2.  fig.  1.  M.  Agassis 
having  examined  the  species  when  in  England,  immediately 
recogniseil  it  as' an  inhabitant  of  some  of  the  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland. In  this  rountn'  it  a|ipuars  to  be  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  confined  to  tlioMersr  y and  some  streams  cunnecteil 
with  that  rivur,  where  it  is  mot  with  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. 

The  adult  Graining  is  from  about  seven  to  nine  inclies  in 
length:  the  length  of  tho  head,  coiiqiarcd  to  the  whole 
length  of  tlic  body  and  toil,  is  os  one  to  six ; and  tho  depth 
of  die  IkmIv,  compared  to  the  whole  length,  as  one  five : 
the  nose  is  more  rounded  than  in  the  Doce.tho  evo  is  rather 
larger;  the  pre-operculum  is  less  angular,  the  dorsal  hue 
is  IcBS  convex,  and  the  scales  arc  rather  larger  and  wider. 
The  dorsal  fin  commences  exactly  half  way  between  the 
point  of  tho  nose  and  the  base  of  the  tail-fin.  Tliere  aie 
forty-eight  scales  in  tho  lateral  line,  tlutse  in  theobli({ue 
line  from  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  lateral  line  are  eight  in 
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numl>er,  and  below  thu  line  totheventnd  fins  there  are 
four.  Tbc  top  of  the  head,  (lie  back,  and  upper  part  of  the 
»i(les  are  of  a pale  drab  colour  tinffed  with  blui»li*red, 
leparated  from  the  )ighler<oloured  in&rior  parts  by  a well- 
ileflned  buundai-)*Uno.  The  indes  are  yellowish-white; 
cheeks  and  oiH-coven  shining  silvery  white,  tinged  with 
yellow ; all  the  fins  pale  yelluwUb-white.  The  fin-rays  are: 
dorsal,  9;  pectoral,  17;  Tonlral,  10;  anal,  U ; and  caudal, 
19. 

The  Ide  {Leuettau  idu$.  Cuvier),  a species  which  is 
found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  and  some 
other  ports  of  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  thu  Nith.  Its  form  is  somewhat  bulky,  compared 
w ith  the  other  species  here  described.  ' The  bead  is  large,  and 
appears  somewhat  truncated;  the  rauule  blunt;  the  mouth 
small,  wiiliout  tcuth,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  otlier 
species  this  extensive  f.tmily ; the  upwr  jaw  rather  the 
lunger;  the  eye  of  moderate  sixe;  the  (wrsal  line  convex; 
abdominal  line  almoet  slruigbl ; the  scales  of  the  body 
lurgu  ; the  lateral  line  curved  in  its  descent  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  operculum  to  the  centre  of  (he  body.  Hm  nn- 
ruys  in  number  are:  dorsal,  lU;  pectoral,  17;  ventral,  11  ; 
anal,  13;  caudal,  19;  vertcUs,  41. 

'In  colour  (lie  irides  are  straw-yellow,  (he  pupils  black; 
forehead,  nape,  and  back,  very  dark  bluish-black;  the  sides 
bluinh-grey ; the  belly  white;  pectoral  fin  orange;  veo- 
trals  immoiiiately  under  the  dorsal  fin,  red  in  (be  middle, 
the  first  and  last  rays  white ; base  of  the  anal  tin  white,  the 
other  part  red;  dorsal  fin  and  tail  grey;  all  the  rays 
branchutl.*  (Yaindl.) 

The  Cht4l/  {Leucitau  ce/iAo^us,  Flem.)  is  of  a moderately 
elongated  and  thick  form.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  body 

15  contained  four  times  and  a half  in  tlie  entire  length,  and 
the  thickness  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  depth.  The  mux- 
xlu  is  somewhat  obtuse,  and  the  gai>e  large.  The  scales  are 
large;  the  number  forming  the  lalend  line  is  forty-four. 
AWre  this  there  are  six  scales  in  the  oblique  line  to  the 
dotsal  fin;  and  below  the  lateral  hue  there  arc  three  in  thu 
oblique  line  to  the  ventral  fin.  Tlie  dorsal  fin  commences 
half-wsy  between  the  point  of  the  nose  and  the  base  of  Uio 
tail  fin ; and  the  vontral  commences  in  thu  same  vertical 
Unu  as  tlie  dorsal.  The  fin  rays  are^dorsal,  10  ; pectoral, 

16  ; vontral,  9 ; anal,  1 1 ; and  caudal,  19.  Tlie  colour  of  the 
upper  |>arts  is  dusky  green,  the  sides  of  the  body  and  belly 
silvcry-wliite ; the  lateral  scales  are  dotted  with  black: 
on  the  clieoks  and  gill-covers  there  is  a golden  hue ; the 
irides  are  very  pule  yellow;  dorsal  and  caudal  fius  dusky  ; 
{Hictorals  pale;  anal  and  v*entral  fins  tinged  with  red,  with 
tbu  exception  of  the  two  or  three  last  rays. 

The  Cuub  is  common  in  many  of  thu  rivers  of  this  coun- 
try, oflen  frequenting  holes  near  (he  roots  of  trees.  It  lives 
upon  insects  and  worms,  spawns  in  April  and  May,  and 
rarely  attains  a weight  exce^iug  five  pounds. 

Tlte  remaining  species  of  Leuoiscus  belong  to  tliu  K*cond 
division  ; that  is  to  say,  they  have  the  dorsal  fin  pluccxl 
■ibove  (he  intervening  space  between  tlie  anals  and  the 
Ventral. 

The  Rod,  or  Red-Eye  iLeueitcue  eryihroyhthu/mui,  Cu- 
V ler),  somewhat  resembles  the  Roach  in  form ; iu  body 
however  is  higher  and  thicker,  and  is  distinctly  raised  at 
the  lure  part  of  the  dorsal  fin.  so  as  to  furinanubtuso  angle. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  body  is  rather  more  than  one- 
fouriTi  of  the  entire  lengtli.  and  (he  bead  is  one-fifih ; tho 
thickness  is  nut  half  tbc  depth.  The  snout  is  obtuse,  and 
the  mouth  snaall,  the  lower  jaws  shghlly  exceeding  tlie 
up|)er  in  length.  The  scales  are  large:  luo  number  con- 
tained ill  thu  lateral  lino  is  about  forty.  In  an  oblique  line 
ascundmg  to  the  dorsal  fin  there  are  seven,  and  below  the 
lateral  line  to  the  ventral  there  are  four.  Tbe  dorsal  fin 
commences  hulf-w'oy  between  (he  point  of  the  nose  and  the 
end  of  the  shorter  tail-rays.  Tbe  fin  rays  are-'dorsal,  10  ; 
pectoral,  15;  ventral,  9;  anal,  13;  caudal,  19.  The  upper 
parts  ore  of  an  olivaceous  colour,  tinged  with  green  and 
lilua ; the  sides  and  the  belly  guldeu-urango ; irides 
oraiige-red;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  ousky;  pectorals  pale; 
anal  and  ventrals  tinged  with  red,  excepting  two  or  three  of 
(he  last  rays. 

The  Rud  is  found  not  uncommonlv  in  rivers  and  other 
deep  waters  in  vorious  parts  of  Englauu.  Spawns  iu  April 
or  May.  and  feeds  upon  worms,  inollusca.  and  vegetable 
substanceB. 

Tho  Axurtne  (Leueiectse  ctertdeut,  Yurrvll),  a beautiful 


s|>cc:es  first  dewnhctl  by  Mr.  Yarrcll,  fiom  specimens  re- 
ceived from  Knowsley  in  JLancashire,  approaches  theUoach 
in  Hhapo,  but  is  more  taiicreil  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and 
is  at  once  di^^tingui.ihed  by  its  colour,  which  is  >.lute-bluo 
above  uiid  on  the  sides  of  tliu  body,  with  (be  lower  p:iris 
silvery-white,  ami  by  tho  jKJsiiioii  of  tbe  dorsal  fm.  Tliis 
commences  half-way  between  the  eye  and  the  end  of  the 
tlo^hy  portion  of  (ho  tail.  Tho  fliw  are  w hile,  ilw  dorsal 
and  caudal  inclining  to  dusky.  Tho  greatest  depth  of  iho 
body  is  rather  more  than  the  entire  length,  and  the  htud  is 
e<{ual  to  one-fifth  of  ihC  Umglh.  The  scales  are  ruther 
1^0 ; tho  number  contained  m the  lateral  line  is  alxiut 
forly-two.  Ill  an  oblique  line,  from  the  d'^rsal  fin  to  the 
latowl  line,  there  are  seven  scales,  and  below  the  laturul  line 
to  llie  origin  of  tlie  ventral  (hero  are  three.  Tho  fin  rays 
are — dorsal,  lU;  pectoral,  15;  ventral,  9;  anal,  12;  and 
caudal,  19. 

The  only  locality  in  Englan<)  in  which  this  fish  is  found 
is  in  the  township  of  Knowstoy.  Mr.  Yarrcll  however  is 
informed  by  M.  Agassiz  that  it  i.v  un  inhabitant  of  &ou'i«  of 
tho  Swiss  lakes. 

The  Bleak  {Leuascusalburnn-s,Cuv,)  is  of  a more  slender 
and  elongatud  form  than  either  of  the  pr««eding.  The  tail 
is  very  long  and  deeply  forked.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
body  is  equal  to  one-fifih  of  tlie  entire  length,  and  tho  great- 
est thicknuss  is  about  half  tbe  depth : (he  lower  |>arl  pro- 
jects beyond  Uie  upper.  The  scales  are  of  miHleratc  size  ; 
the  number  contained  in  the  lateral  line  being  about  forty- 
eight  The  dorsal  fin  conuuences  half-way  uetween  tbo 
anterior  edge  uf  iho  eyu  and  tbe  end  of  the  short  central 
rays  of  the  tail:  the  anal  fin  commences  iu  a vertical  line 
under  tho  base  of  thu  last  ray  of  the  dorsal,  and  occupies 
half  the  s(«ro  betwoeu  its  commoncomunt  and  the  base  of 
the  tail.  Tho  number  of  fin  ravs  aru^lorsal.  lU;  iiecloral, 
17;  ventral.  9 ; anal.  lU;  caudal,  19.  The  general  colour  is 
lilvery-whito,  which  is  shadc<l  into  an  olivaceous  green  on 
tbe  upper  parts:  all  tbe  fius  are  whitish;  the  irides  are 
silvery. 

The  Bleak  is  a small  species,  rarely  attaining  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  is  usually  shout  six  or  seven  incTies  long.  It 
is  common  in  many  parts  uf  Burofie,  as  well  as  of  this 
country,  usually  occurring  in  the  same  streams  as  tbe  Roach 
and  Daie,  it  swims  in  great  shoaU,  and  spawns  in  May. 
Tbe  position  of  the  fin,  and  colour  of  the  eye  and  fins,  render 
it  easy  to  distinguish  tbc  species  from  the  Dace,  which 
it  ^proaches  nearest  in  general  appearance. 

The  Minnoic,  or  Mi/iini  (Leucitcua  pkoxinus,  Cuvier). 
Thu  pretty  little  fish,  a well  known  inhabitant  uf  most  uf 
our  running  streams.  ap]K'ars  to  depart  somewhat  from  the 
typical  Kpecius  of  LeucUcus.  Its  form  is  slender  and 
Mundi'd,  the  greatest  depth  being  about  ouu-fiflh  of  the 
entire  length,  and  tbe  thickness  equal  to  half  the  depth. 
The  fins  are  proportionately  large,  especially  the  dorsal, 
anal,  and  caudal.  Tbe  last  is  not  very  deeplv  forked,  and 
has  the  extremities  somewhat  rounded.  The  dorsid  fin 
commences  about  half-way  between  tlio  anterior  edge  of 
the  eye  ami  yhe  end  of  the  llcbhy  portion  of  the  tail.  Tho 
laterM  line  is  straight  from  the  (ail  to  above  tbc  origin  of  tho 
ventral  fin,  when  it  rises  gradually  to  tbo  upper  edge  of  tho 
operculum.  Tliu  fin  rays  ore — dorsal,  9;  pectoral,  1C;  ven- 
tral, 8 ; anal,  9 ; and  caudal,  19.  The  top  of  the  bead  and 
back  are  of  a dusky  olive  colour ; the  sides  of  the  body  aro 
paler  and  mottled ; tbe  belly  is  whito  and  of  a fine  rosy  pink 
lint  iu  tbe  summer,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  fish;  the  irides  ami  giH-cuvers  are  silvery ; 
the  dorsal  Bn  is  pale  brown  ; the  other  fins  are  paler,  ex- 
cepting the  tail,  which  is  light  brown,  with  a dark  brown 
spot  at  tbe  base  of  the  rays. 

LKUCITE,  Ampkigene,  occurs  imbedded  in  lava  in 
(rapeioidal  cr>’stals,  and  massive.  Primary  form  a cube; 
cleavage  parallel  (o  the  planus  uf  tho  cube  and  tlie  rhonibio 
dodecahedron.  Fracture  coiicliuidul,  undulating,  shining. 
Hardness  5*5  to  6.  Scratches  gla&s  with  difficulty.  Colour 
yellowish,  greyish,  or  reddish  white.  Streak  white.  Lustru 
vitreous.  XruiispurenI,  transluccut,  opaque.  Specific  gru- 
vily  2-4S3. 

vanety  amorphous,  granular.  Reduced  to  pow- 
der, it  rcndeni  vegetable  blues  green  : before  the  blow-pipe 
alone  it  is  infusible ; with  borax  difficultly  formi  a eVar 
glass. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth,  from  Vesuvius  (No.  1>,  and  bv 
ArfsveilsoD,  from  Albano  (No,  2):— 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Silica 

. 53-75 

56-10 

Alumina 

‘-*4*62 

23*10 

Potash 

. 21*35 

21*15 

Oxkle  of  iron 

0-95 

99‘7ii 

101-30 

LEUOO'MA,  a white  opacity  of  the  cornea.  [Eyk.]  It 
ia  the  result  of  acute  inflummalion  producing  a deposition 
of  lymph  on  the  surface  and  in  the  layers  of  the  cornea, 
either  with  or  without  ulceration  of  its  substance.  In  ibotie 
oases  in  which  there  is  merely  an  effusion  of  lymph  on  the 
surfocc,  or  between  the  superficial  laye  rs  of  the  membrane, 
it  is  often  ro*absorbed  on  tne  cessation  of  the  inflammation, 
and  the  cornea  recovers  its  transparcncM*.  But  when  the 
disease  is  more  extensive  and  more  deeply  seated,  the  pro* 
babililv  of  recovery  is  far  less,  and  many  such  cases  are 
incurable  by  any  means  at  present  known.  The  most 
efficient  mode  of  treatment  is  that  w^lh  astringent  lotions, 
such  as  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  one  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

LKUCON.  [Bosroiius.] 

LBUCOSIANS.  [OxYSTOKXs.] 

LEUCTRA.  [ErxirmoNDsa.] 

LEUNCLA'VIUS,  JOHN  (tlic  latinized  form  of  his 
real  name,  LoewcnklauX  bom  in  1 j33,  at  Amclburn  in 
Westphalia.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scho* 
lars  of  his  age ; he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  l^tin  and 
Greek  languages,  tlie  Roman  law,  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers ; and  al«o  with  Turkish,  which  ho  learnt  during  his 
residence  at  Constantinople.  He  died  at  Vienna,  1593. 

The  most  important  of  the  vrorks  of  Lcunclavius  are: 
editions  of  Zosimus,  Procopius,  &c.,  Basle,  1 579 ; Manuel 
Palmologus,  Basle,  1578:  Dion  Cassius.  IGOTi  ; Xenophon, 
Basle,  1569,  Par.  1622,  1625  ; John  of  Damascus,  Basle, 
1578;  and  many  treatises  of  the  fathers.  He  also  wfote 

* Commeutatio  de  Mosoorum  bellis  adversus  flnitimoe 
Gos'is,'  in  Pistorius's  collection  of  Polish  historians.  1655 ; 

* Musulmanicm  Historic,  libri  xviii.’ Frank.  1595;  ' An- 
nalbsSultmnonimOthomanidarum,’  Frank.  1596.  a transit* 
lion  from  the  German  of  Gaudier:  ‘Jus  Gra>coRomanum, 
tarn  Canonicum  quam  Civile,*  Frank.  1696;  ‘Vorsio  et 
Nots  ad  Synopsim  LX.  Libronim  Basilicon,  seu  unimti 
juris  Romani  et  ad  Novellas  imperutorum,*  Basle,  1S75, 
Leyden,  1617. 

LBU8DEN,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1624.  He 
studied  ihe  Oriental  languages,  and  particularly  Hebrew, 
with  great  success  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Ao- 
sierrlam.  In  1649  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Utrecht.  He  died  in  1699.  Lousden  was  one  of  the 
best  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  age,  though  perhaps  not  ooual 
to  the  Buxior&  Some  of  bis  works  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 

The  most  important  of  Leusden's  works  are : ‘Philologud 
Hebrsus,’  Ut.  1656,  1672,  1659,  Arost.  1686;  ‘Philologus 
Hebrmo-Mixttts,’  Ut.  1633,  &e.;  ' Philologus  Hebrsso- 
Gnecus,*  Ut.  1670,  &c.  These  three  volumes  contain  many 
curious  discussions  on  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible, 
the  state  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  and  that  of  the 
Septuagint,  as  well  as  considerable  information  on  Jewish 
riles  and  antiquities.  ‘Jonas  Illustratus,*  Ut.  1656;  ‘Joel 
Explicattt^'  &0-,  Ut.  1657  ; * Scholia  Syriaco,'  1658,  1672 ; 
‘Onomastieon  Sacrum,’  1665;  ‘Claris  HebraTca  et  Philo- 
1(^ica  Veteris  Testamenti,’  Ut.  1683,  a useful  book  for  he- 
ginners;  ‘Claris  Graeea  Novi  Testamenti,*  Ut.  1672  ; 'Com- 
pendium Grsecum  Novi  Testamenti,’ Uu  1674,  &c. ; best 
edition  1762;  ‘Compendium  Biblicuro,’  Ut.  1674,  Halle, 
1736;  'Novum  Testamentum  Grsecum,'  Ut.  1675.  He 
also  wrote  tlie  Preface  and  Introductions  to  Athias’s  ' He* 
bniw  Biblo,’  Amit.  1661,  1667,  and  edited  Pool's  ‘ Synopsis 
Criticorum*  (1684),  and  the  works  of  Liglitfoot  (1699)  and 
Bochart  (1675,  1692).  He  published  several  Manuals  of 
Hebrew  Grammar,  which  Wwever  are  almost  entirely 
taken  from  Buxtorf.  He  had  commenced  an  edition  of  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published 
aiter  bis  death  by  Schaaf,  Leyd.  1708. 

LBUWBNHOEK.  or  LEEUWENHOEK,  AN- 
THONY VAN,  was  bom  at  DelR,  in  Holland,  in  1632, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  bad  tbo  advantage  of  a learned 
education.  The  skill  which  be  possessed  in  grinding  glssses 
for  microscopes  first  brought  him  into  notice ; and  his 
microacopcs  were  said  even  to  excel  thoee  of  the  celebrated 
Sustachw  DiviaU  Ho  did  notoonflns  his  attention  how- 


ever to  the  mechanical  construction  of  mstruroents,  but 
made  many  researches  on  tlio  minute  structure  and  coin- 
position  of  various  animal  fluids  and  solid  textures,  and  he 
accfuired  great  fame  as  an  anatomist  and  physiologist.  Dr. 
Du  Graaf  introduced  him  to  llie  notice  of  the  Roynl  Society 
of  London,  and  the  greater  number  of  h'is  discoveries  and 
researches  were  published  in  tlie  'Philosophical  Transactions* 
of  that  body,  llis  first  communication  wa.v  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  De'Gra.'if  in  1673.  His  contributions 
to  the  ‘Philosophical  Transactions’  became  afterwards  nume- 
rous and  important,  and  amounted  altogether  to  about  1 12 
papers,  which  are  included  between  No.  94  and  No.  3SU  of 
that  work.  In  168U  he  was  chosen  a Fullua’ of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  he  was  made  a corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1697.  He  appears  to  have 
pessod  tlie  whole  of  his  life  at  his  native  place,  devoting  his 
time  to  microscopic  researches,  chiefly  relating  to  anatomy; 
and  the  success  which  attended  his  obsf  rvntioiis  is  said  to 
liave  principally  arisen  from  his  having  pud  the  most 
minute  attention  to  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  single 
lenses,  which  be  always  us^  in  profrrenee  to  the  compound 
microsoope. 

The  subjects  of  Leuwenhoek's  labours  were  so  numerous, 
that  we  can  only  briefly  mention  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  them.  Some  of  the  antagonists  of  Harvey  objected 
to  his  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloiMl,  on  thu 
ground  that  if  the  blood  passed  directly  from  the  arteries 
into  the  veins  it  could  not  nourish  tlie  parts  through  which 
it  flowed.  This  question  was  undecided,  when  lx>uwenhnek 
communicated  a memoir  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he 
stated,  as  tlie  result  of  his  experiments,  that,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Harvey,  the  ptusage  of  tiic  blood  wn»  not 
immediate  from  the  arteriee  into  the  veins.  However  tn 
1690,  having  very  carefully  re-examined  tlie  course  of  the 
circulation  through  the  minute  vessels  of  a part  with  a 
more  perfect  microecopo,  he  discovered  and  dearly  demon- 
strated that  the  arteries  and  veins  are  continuous.  He 
even  refused  to  admit  that  there  is  any  division  between  the 
arterial  and  venous  eapillariea.  because  he  said  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  where  arteries  terminate  or  veins 
b^in.  The  latest  investigations  have  proved  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  great  microecopist  to  bo  nearly  correct; 
for  though  the  transit  of  the  blood  from  arteri^  to  veins 
can  be  observed  by  means  of  the  microscope  in  many  trans- 
parent parts,  as  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  yet  Ihe  nature 
of  the  minute  or  capillary'  vessels  through  which  the  com- 
munication is  effected  is  little  understoM.  ‘They  form  a 
dense  net-work  of  extremely  minute  tubes,  in  which  the 
arteries  seem  to  terminate  and  the  veins  to  arise ; for  their 
delicacy  prevents  the  possibilitv  of  discovering  any  such 
structure  as  could  decide  to  which  set  of  vessels  they  belong ; 
and  indeed  it  is  only  by  observing  that  tbo  currents  of 
blood-globules  pass  in  regular  directions,  that  we  can  prove 
that  tney  are  canals  with  definite  membranous  walls.' 
[Hxajit,  vol.  xii.  p.  82.] 

At  the  time  when  Leuwenboek  made  these  observations, 
the  cheiaical  doctrines  reigned  in  medicine,  and  all  the 
processes  in  the  animal  economy  were  explained  by  cbemi' 
cal  changes:  the  blood  was  said  to  undergo  the  process  of 
fermentation.  Leuwenhoek  triumphantly  opposed  this  hy- 
polheais,  objecting  to  it  that  if  fermentation  took  place 
bubbles  of  air  would  be  generated  in  the  vessels,  which 
could  never  be  observed.  He  also  directed  his  atlenlion  to 
the  form  of  the  globules  of  the  blood,  which  Malpighi  had 
already  discovert.  Leuwenhoek  slated  that  they  are  oval 
and  flattened,  and  that  each  is  composed  of  six  exceedingly 
minute  conical  particles,  which  sepmtely  do  not  reflect  the 
red  colour,  but  which  by  their  union  communicate  to  the 
blood  Ihe  physical  properties  which  it  presents.  This  theory 
served  as  the  basis  of  that  of  Boerhaave  on  inflammation. 
Leuwenhoek  stated,  in  proof  of  his  hypothesis,  that  the  rr;d 
capillary  vessels  divide  into  smaller  branches,  in  which  the 
circulation  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  heart,  and  wliore 
the  blood  appears  white  because  its  globules  are  divided  tio 
as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  tlie  siie  of  the  canals 
through  which  they  pass.  Late  experiments  have  shown 
the  fallacy  of  these  ideas  on  the  blood. 

The  brain  and  nerves  were  also  the  subjects  of  his  re- 
sesuxhes.  He  described  the  cortical  substance  os  being  en- 
tirely vascular,  and  said  tliat  the  vessels  which  compose  it 
are  51'2  tiroes  smaller  than  the  minutest  capillaries,  and 
that  the  globules  which  compose  the  fluid  contained  in  these 
vessals  are  36  times  more  Dunute  than  those  which  form 
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the  red  blood.  Fresh  experiments  made  him  change  his 
opinions,  and  in  1717  he  showed  that  the  brain  and  nenes 
arc  Abroii!i  structures,  and  that  the  blood-vessels  glide  be- 
tnrovn  the  fibres  which  coin|)Osc  ihe^e  tissues.  These  ob* 
serxations  verv  nearly  agree  with  those  of  modern  onalo- 
mists  ns  to  the  structure  of  the  brain;  the  only  part  in 
which  Louwenhock  seems  to  have  been  dendcnl  was  in  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  difTerence  of  structure  between  llic 
C4}riical  or  grev  and  the  medullary  m white  parts  of  the 
brain.  Thus  wlien  he  discovered  that  the  latu.-r  wa.s  filmms 
bo  supposed  that  the  former  must  be  so  also;  whereas  the 
oortical  substance  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  blood* 
vcs.s«ls  connected  by  exceedingly  One  cellular  inerabrane, 
as  first  stated  by  Leuwenhoek,  and  investing,  as  has  been 
since  ascertained  by  Valentin,  small  grey  globules  or  gra- 
nules. It  is  now  universally  agreed  that  the  medullary  part 
of  the  brain  is  composed  of  fibres. 

Leuwenhoek  examined  the  structure  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  described  with  exactness  the  disposition  of  the 
layers  w'hich  compose  this  part  of  the  organ  of  vision;  and 
be  embellished  his  description  with  several  very  good  figures. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  bis  investigation  of  the 
welhknown  and  celebrated  spermatic  animolcales,  which 
since  the  time  of  tlieir  first  discovery  in  1677  have  excited 
the  curiosity  and  speculative  fancy  of  many  naturalists. 
Haller  states  that  Ludwig  llamm  (a  student  at  Leyden) 
was  the  first  disooverer  of  the  seminal  animalcules,  in 
August,  1677.  Leuwenhoek  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
made  the  discovery  in  the  November  of  the  same  year  ; and 
in  1678  Hartssker  published  an  account  of  them,*  in  which 
lie  professeil  to  have  seen  them  as  early  as  167-t.  A groat 
deal  has  since  been  written  upon  them ; Needman,  Bufibn, 
Der  Gleichen,  Spallanzani,  Prevost  and  Dumas  (their  ex* 
peiimenu  were  made  together),  and  Wagner,  may  bo  men- 
tioned as  those  who  have  devoted  most  attention  to  these 
curious  little  animals.  Leuwenhoek  minutely  described 
them,  ami  fancied  tliat  when  they  arrived  in  the  uterus  they 
irritated  this  organ,  attracted  the  ovum,  and  comiiiunicateu 
life  to  the  embryo  which  it  contained.  He  also  held  the 
animalculec  to  be  of  different  sexes,  and  according  os  one 
or  other  gained  the  ovum  during  fecundation,  it  deterinineil 
the  sex  of  the  offspring.  Such  notions  as  these  require  no 
refutation.  The  details  of  his  observations  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  Buffon’s  'Histoire  Naturelle.’ 

Leuwenhoek  would  have  made  both  more  numerous  and 
more  valuable  discoveries,  if  he  had  possessed  greater 
erudition,  which  would  have  enlarged  his  ideas,  and  pre- 
veiiiod  him  from  mistaking,  as  he  did  in  some  instaiKos, 
probabilities  for  facts.  Thus  he  oAen  fancied  that  he  saw 
what  did  not  exist,  and  afterwards  he  persisted  in  his  error. 
Among  other  mistakes  he  considered  that  the  villous  or 
mucous  coat  of  the  intestines  was  muscular  ; he  also  main- 
tained that  pulsation  belonged  to  veins,  and  not  to  arteries. 

l..eu\vcnhuek's  reputation  was  very  extensive  When 
Queen  Mary  was  in  Holland,  she  paid  him  a visit,  and  she 
was  highly  delighted  with  his  cunostlies.  He  presented 
her  with  two  of  his  microscopes.  When  the  Czar  reter  the 
Great  was  passing  through  I^lft  in  1698,  he  sent  two  of  his 
attendants  to  request  Leuwenhoek  to  pay  him  a visit,  and 
to  bring  his  microscope  with  him.  The  philosopher,  after 
having  shown  his  instruments  to  the  emperor,  exhibited  to 
him  the  curious  phenonienon  of  the  circulation  oftlie  blood 
in  the  tail  of  an  eel. 

l.«uwenhoek  died  at  Delft  in  1723.  Besides  lus  contribu- 
tions to  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions,’  ho  published  about 
36  (Mipers  in  the ' Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.’  His 
writings  were  coUeotod  and  published  separately  in  Dutch 
at  Dein  and  Leyden  ; tlioy  were  also  translated  for  him  into 
L^lin.  ami  printed  at  Delft,  in  4 voU.  4to.,  in  1693-99.  An 
English  translation  was  made  from  the  Dutch  and  Latin 
editions  in  1798-1800,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hoole,  in  4to.  At 
his  death  he  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a 
small  Indian  cabinet,  in  the  drawers  of  which  wore  con- 
tained thirteen  little  Imxcs  or  cases,  each  holding  two  roicro- 
sco|>cs  handsomely  mounted  with  silver,  of  which  not  only 
the  lenses  but  the  whole  apparatus  were  made  with  his 
own  hands ; each  microscope  had  an  object  placed  before  it, 
of  which  there  was  an  accompanying  drawing  made  by  him- 
self. {jPhi/osophical  Tramaclion*  for  1733  ; fiiagraj^hie 
VnivfritUe,  &c.) 

LEUZE.  [HajjsaultJ 

LEVA'NT,  LEVA'NTE,  an  Italian  word  which  means  the 
East,  and  which  is  also  commonly  used,  espeeially  among 


I seafaring  and  commercial  |>coplc  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mcdilorranuan,  to  designate  the  eastern  or  Asiatic 
shores  of  that  sen,  namely,  those  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
the  lurboiirs  of  which  are  style<l  ‘ Scale  di  Levante,’  ii 
French  ‘ Sclielles  du  I.,evatu'  (*  stairs  of  the  East’).  Smyrna 
Alexandretta,  Bcyn>ut,  Acre,  the  harbours  of  Cyprus  mid 
other  islands  near  the  const  of  Asia,  arc  included  witliin  this 
denomination.  Tlie  inhabiluiitsof  those  countries,  and  nitire 
particularly  that  mixed  population  which  is  found  in  the 
seaiKirt  towns,  the  dusr  endanls  of  Euro]>cans  settled  there, 
ami  of  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Syrian  mothers,  are  called  by 
the  Italians  ' Levantini,’  and  L^vanlinsby  the  French.  The 
Levatilincs,  or  Franks  as  they  are  also  called,  are  dislin- 
guishod  from  the  Greek  rayalis,  or  subjects  of  the  Porte,  as 
most  of  them  claim  the  protection  of  some  European  consul. 
They  speak  Greek  among  themselves  but  their  medium  of 
intercourse  with  European  seamen  and  traders  is  n very  cor- 
rupt Italian  mixed  up  with  modern  Greek  words,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  'Lingua  Franco.’  French  is  the 
language  of  refined  society.  The  Levantines  at  least  tiie 
better  sort  of  them,  are  a mild,  eosy-tempereil,  and  sociable 
people,  deficient  in  spirit  and  instruction,  witlxiut  strung 
feelings  or  passions,  and  having  nodist  incl  national  character. 
Their  women  aro  generally  handsome.  The  Levantine  or 
Frank  population  of  Smyrna  amounts  to  five  or  six  thousand; 
most  of  them  are  of  the  Latin  or  Roman  church.  (Macfar- 
lane.  Constantinople  in  1838.  &c.,  cb.  v.) 

LEVANTl'NA,  VAL,  Livinen  Thal  xn  German.  [Ticino, 
Canton  of.1 

LEVELLING  is  the  art  of  determining  the  heights  or 
depressions  of  points  on  the  ground  with  respect  to  u spl>e- 
rical  or  spheroidal  surface  Minciding  nearly  with  that  of 
the  earth,  or.  when  the  extent  of  ground  is  inconsiderable, 
with  respect  to  a horizontal  plane  passing  through  some 
given  iioiiit  on  the  ground. 

In  those  extensive  operations  of  this  nature  which  are 
connected  with  the  researches  of  physical  astronomy  an 
attention  to  that  figure  of  the  earth  which  approaches  the 
nearest  to  the  truth  is  of  importance;  but  when  the  object 
is  merely  to  determine  the  profile  of  the  ground  for  a canal 
or  a line  of  road,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  surface  to 
which  (he  points  are  referred  as  that  of  a sphere. 

The  relative  heights  of  a series  of  |>oints  on  (ho  ground 
are  obtained  by  means  of  their  vertical  distances  from  others 
which,  on  the  supposition  of  the  earth  being  a sphere,  are 
equally  distant  from  its  centre  ; and  these,  which  are  called 
level-points,  must  be  found  by  an  instrument  constructed 
for  (ha  purpose.  Now  a plane  being  supposed  to  touch  tHe 
earth  at  any  given  point,  all  the  points  in  the  circumfcrenco 
I of  a circle  described  on  that  plane,  about  the  point  of  con- 
tact as  a centre,  will  bo  level-points:  consequently,  if  a 
telescope  be  so  adjusted  that,  when  turned  round  upon 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument  to  which  it  it  applied,  its 
line  of  colliroalion  (that  which  passes  through  the  centres  of 
all  the  lenses)  may  remain  parallel  to  the  horizon,  any  num- 
ber of  such  level-points  will  be  determined,  if,  being  at  equal 
distances  from  the  said  axis,  they  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  collimation  produced.  The  instrument  alluded  to 
is  called  a spirit-level  [Spirit  Lsvkl;  Tiieodolitb]  ; and 
by  certain  s^usting  screws  (he  line  of  collimation,  or  optical 
axis  of  its  teleaco;>e,  is  capable  of  being  brought  into  the 
position  above  mentioned,  which  is  indicated  by  a bubble  of 
air  remaining,  during  a complete  revolution  of  the  telescope, 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube  containing  the  water  or  spirit. 

The  instrument  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  heights  of  points  on  the  ground  in  eitlK-rof 
the  following  ways,  the  first  of  which  is  the  roost  simple, 
and  U frequently  adopted.  Qioico  is  made  of  any  conveni- 
ent stations.  A,  B.  &c.,  on  the  lino  of  operation,  and  the 
distances  between  them  are  determined  either  by  actual 
admeasurement  or  by  computations  founded  on  the  data 
afforded  by  a previous  survey  of  the  ground.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  set  up  at  or  near  the  middle  of  ilie  interval 
between  every  two  such  points  in  sucenssiun.  When  the 
telescope  thus  placed,  as  at  a,  has  been  rendered  horizontal 
by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws,  an  assistant  at  each  of 
the  stations  A and  B,  holding  what  is  called  a station  staff 
in  a vertical  position,  moves  a vane  or  indc.x  along  Uie  staff*, 
upwards  or  (fownwai^s,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
observer  at  the  telescope,  till  it  appears  to  coincide  with  the 
intersection  of  two  wires  in  the  telescope,  that  intersection 
having,  by  the  adjustment  of  tho  instrument,  been  made  to 
coincide  with  the  optical  axis,  or  lino  of  coUimalion 
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The  \Kimt8  th\i»  determine*!  on  the  staves  are  represented 
hv  m and  n ; and,  fh>m  what  has  been  said,  those  are  leveb 
pitints,  or  points  equally  distant  fVcm  the  runtre  of  the 
earth.  Therefore  the  heights  Am  and  Bn  being  read  on 
the  pra<Uiaied  staves,  the  difference  Wlwcen  them  will 
five  the  ndativc  heights  of  the  gTonml  at  A and  B;  that  | 
point,  uf  course,  being  the  highest  at  which  the  distance  i 
of  the  vane  from  the  ground  Isiholoast.  A similar  process 
b repeated  with  respect  to  the  points  B and  C,  the  instru- 
ment being  placed  at  b,  midway  between  them ; and  the  , 
olwration  is  to  be  continued  to  the  cn*l  of  the  line  on  which 
the  pmlllo  is  retphreil.  It  is  customary  totnserl  the  heights 
B«.  C*/,  &c.,  in  a column  headed  Fhre  fight*,  in  a sort  of  ' 
field-bfKik.  and  the  heights  Am.  Bp.  &o.,  in  a collateral 
column  headed  Back-*ight».  The  difference  hotween  the 
«ums  of  the  miml>crs  in  these  two  columns  will  he  equal  to 
the  height  of  one  extremity  of  the  line  above  the  other. 

But  it  is  very  generally  the  practice,  with  the  view  of 
diminishing  the  risk  of  error  arising  from  the  imperfection 
of  the  instrument,  to  cxerute  a sort  of  double  levelling. 
Tins  consists  in  placing  the  spirit-level  successively  at  each 
of  the  two  stations,  as  Y and  Z,  and  having,  by  the  screws, 
adjusted  the  telescope  as  before,  let  /rbc  the  horizontal 
line  at  Y.and  m.r  that  at  Z;  then,  the  heights  Z rand  Y x 
being  obtained  by  means  of  the  staff  set  up  successively  at 
each  opposite  station,  it  may  be  easily  proved  that  half  the 
difference  between  them  will  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
ground  at  one  point,  as  Y,  above  that  at  the  other.  This  U 
however  stnciiy  correct  only  when  the  slaves  at  Y and  Z 
ure  considered  as  parallel  to  one  another;  but  the  error 
arising  from  tlicir  being  in  the  dirt'clion  of  the  earth’s  radii 
is  quite  insensihle  in  any  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  this 
nature. 

In  using  either  of  lbes«  methods  therefore  no  correction 
on  account  of  the  earth's  cur^aturo  is  necessary;  but  when, 
from  any  circumstances,  the  spirit-level  cannot  Iw  placed 
nearly  tnid-wny  between  every  two  staiioos,  and  particularly 
u ium  it  can  be  plncefl  only  at  one  station,  oa  Y*,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  height  Z r of  the  visual  ray  at  one  station, 
and  V /,  the  height  of  the  instrument  at  the  other,  will  not, 
oil  ac4'<  unt  uf  the  earth’s  curvature,  lie  the  correct  relative 
heights  of  the  ground  at  the  two  stsiions.  For.  let  Y c be 
an  arc  of  the  earth’s  '‘urfacc,  supjiosed  to  be  spherical ; let 
also  Y /.  Z t'  he  in  the  direction  of  its  radii,  and  let  Y v be 
a tangent  to  the  curve  at  V : then  Iming  pamllel  to  Y y, 
tho  (lifTerunco  between  Zr  an«l  Y /.  or  ry  (which  may  1^ 
considered  as  equal  to  Y /).  will  be  Zy,  the  apjiarent  height 
of  Y above  Z;  whereas  the  true  height  shouM  bo  Zar. 
Now,  from  the  known  magnitude  of  the  earth,  the  distance 
yz,  between  the  tangent  \y  and  the  arc,  can  easily  be 
computed  when  \z  or  YZ  is  of  any  given  length.  If 
this  length  is  equal  to  100  yards,  wc  Hhall  have  yz  ^ 0'02 
inches,  (jonsequently,  in  a series  of  operations  carried  on 
in  the  manner  above  described,  with  station  lines  not  ex- 
i*0P(bng  loo  yards  in  length,  the  error  in  tho  relative  heights 
at  the  end  of  one  mile  would  be  little  more  than  one-third 
of  an  inch. 

On  ascending  or  descending  a sleep  hill,  no  other  method 
can  be  adopted  than  that  of  placing  the  instrument  at  one 
extremity  of  the  station-line  and  the  staff  at  the  other  : but 
as  these  lines  are  then  necessarily  very  short,  the  deviation 
above  mentioned  need  not  he  regarded. 

In  the  determination,  on  uneven  grouno,  of  the  length  of 
a ba.-*e-|ino  for  tlie  trigonometrical  survey  of  a country,  the 
relative  heights  of  the  ground,  as  at  A,  B.C.  &c.,  when  Aiund 
aa  above,  pcrve  for  the  rc^luction  uf  the  measured  hypothe- 
nusal  lines  AB.  BC,&c„  to  the  corresponding  horizoiilel  lines 
rnn,  p7,  &c. ; these  being  comparatively  short  are  then 
considered  as  circular  arcs,  and  each  is  separately  reduced 
to  an  arc  uf  the  earth's  surface  at  the  level  of  the  neighbour- 
ing seas  by  subtracting  from  it  the  term  A^.  which  is 

found  from  the  proportion  lietween  the  arcs  and  radii  in 
the  similar  sectors.  Here  A is  tlie  horiaental  line  or  are 


as  I/I « ; r is  the  radiue  cf  the  earth’s  curvature  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  ami  A is  the  height  of  the  ground  at  A,  B,  &C., 
above  that  level. 

The  proBle  of  the  ground  is  usually  expressed  on  paper, 
in  portions  uf  any  convenient  length,  for  the  purp^  of 
enabling  the  engineer  to  determine  the  depths  or  his  exca- 
vations, or  the  heights  of  the  masses  of  earth  to  be  raised, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  execute  a canal  or  road.  A right 
line  being  drawn  to  rcprc!«etit  one  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  passing  through  the  highest  or  the  lowest  point  of  the 
natural  ground ; tlie  heights  or  depressions  of  Ine  reroark- 
ahlc  points,  as  A,  B,  &c-.  with  respect  to  suclil  ine,  are  ob- 
tained by  additions  or  subtractions  from  the  numbers  m 
the  field-book,  and  are,  by  a proper  scale,  set  out  from  Uiat 
line  on  others  drawn  perpendicularly  to  it  at  intervals  equal 
to  the  horizontal  distances  between  the  same  points.  The 
series  of  points  thus  obtained,  being  ioined  by  hand  or 
otherwise,  give  the  figure  of  the  required  vertical  section  of 
the  ground.  In  general,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  tlie 
scale  by  which  the  heights  are  set  out  iagreoter  than  that 
of  tho  horizontal  distances  between  the  points. 

When  tho  difference  of  level  only  between  two  places  is 
required,  a rectilinear  direction  from  one  to  the  other  is  not 
necessarily  that  in  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  pertorm 
the  operation : a circuitous  route  is  preferable  when  it  pre- 
sents fewer  impediments  from  wooos  or  marshes,  or  a ken 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  are  of  less  magnitude. 

Among  the  operations  of  levelling,  which,  within  a few 
years,  have  been  performed  on  an  extensive  scale,  may  be 
mentioned  tbe  series  of  levels  taken  across  the  lands  between 
the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seat ; and  between  the  latter  anil 
the  lake  Aral,  fur  tbe  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
, heights  of  those  waters  : the  series  which,  during  tbe  expe- 
dition of  (Colonel  Cliesney.  were  taken  from  Iskanderfrn  on 
the  Mediterranean  to  Birehjik  on  the  Euphrates;  anil 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  tbe  latter  river  ai^  the 
Tigris.  To  these  may  be  added  the  extensive  lines  levelled 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  for  the  several  railways 
which  have  been  executed  or  are  in  promsa  ; and  the  im- 
portant work  now  lieing  carrieil  on,  uiAer  the  auspices  of 
the  British  Aasorialion,  in  order  to  determine  the  diDerenoe 
between  the  levels  of  the  waters  in  the  English  and  Bristol 
channels. 

LEVRN,  LOCH.  [Ki?«sost-sHiRB.} 

LEVER  {/epore,  to  lift  up),  the  name  of  a common  me- 
chanical instrument,  consisting  of  a simple  bar  of  wood  or 
metal,  by  fixing  one  point  of  which,  calkd  the  fulcrum,  a 
pressure  at  the  ond  more  distant  fttiin  the  frilcrum  is  made 
to  counterbalance  a larror  pressure  at  thu  nearer  end  ; or  if 
both  ends  be  equally  distant  from  the  frtlcrum,  equal  pies- 
sures  are  made  to  bdance  each  other. 

The  lever,  considered  as  a machine,  would  require  no 
further  notice  than  a reference  to  the  article  Powxr  for  the 
correction  of  a mistake  incident  to  Uie  eonception  of  this 
and  other  machines.  But  as  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  receives  its  roost  simple  form  in  its  ap- 
I plication  to  tbe  common  lever,  Uiis  ioslrumcm  assumes  a 
d^ree  of  theoretical  importance  which  wdl  justify  some 
: discussion  of  tbe  subject : and  the  prineiplu  of  the  lever, 
which  is  often  confounded  with  the  lever  itselC  must  be  ex- 
plained. Thus  when  it  is  said  in  popular  wrimiga  on  me- 
chanics that  all  machines  are  reducible  to  the  lever  and  tho 
inclined  plane  (an  assumption  of  a startling  character  if  we 
consider,  fur  instance,  the  works  of  a common  watch)  it  is 
meant  that  every  mode  of  communicating  or  relieving  pres- 
sure is  explicable  upon  tbe  principle  of  one  or  other  of  tboce 
machines. 

Tbe  first  explanation  of  the  lover  was  given  by  Archi- 
Kxoss.  and  that  in  so  simple  a manner,  that  while  hU 
method  has  always  been  the  beet  for  a popular  view  of  the 
subject,  it  has  never  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  in 
rigor  or  purity,  considered  as  a foundation  for  the  science  uf 
Statics. 

ll  assumes  two  principles  ; firstly,  that  wnen  a system  is 
in  equilibrium,  the  stato.vf  rest  will  nut  be  disturbou  ifadHit- 
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tboal  preuurea,  such  as  compt^nsatc  each  olher,  and  would 
hy  themselves  produce  no  motion,  be  Introdiirod  or  re- 
moved : secondly,  that  when  a weight  is  made  to  rest  by 
being  attached  to  nn  itnmoveuble  point  (say  it  U sus|>endud 
by  a stringl  the  point  or  nivut  of  suspension  undergoes  a 

Emaure  equai  to  the  weignt  of  the  system,  whate\ur  may 
e the  form  of  that  system,  or  the  dispositions  of  its  parts. 
Every  science  must  be  founded  upon  sutne  axiontatic  as- 
sumption ; and  perhaps  there  is  none  which  is  better  en- 
titled to  preference  than  the  fact  that  a given  weight,  say  a 
pound,  suspended  by  a string,  exerts  tlte  same  pressure  on 
the  string  whatever  its  ^ape  may  be;  namely,  a pressure 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  being  promised,  a 


cylii.Lrical  or  prismatic  bar  of  uniform  material  will  ncces- 
aarily  rest  if  a pivot  bo  passed  through  its  miildle  section  at 
A : since  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  preponderate  on 
either  side,  Div  ide  the  bar  into  two  parts,  B C and  C D,  of 
which  K and  L arc  the  middle  points.  At  K am!  L su.spend 
weights  equal  to  the  weights  of  BC  and  CD;  but  at  the 
same  lime  apply  counterpoives  of  equal  weight  acting  over 
fixed  pullies  U and  H:  so  that  the  new  forces  being  such 
that  each  pair  w ould  l>e  in  equilibrium,  they  will  not  afliect  the 
equilibrium  already  establishiyl  by  mcaiiA  of  the  cqunlily  of 
the  parts  of  the  bar  eac  h side  of  A.  Now,  equilibriuia 
existing,  Wi-  are  at  liberty  to  remove  any  forces  which  ef^ui- 
librate  each  other,  tui-h  as  are  the  upper  V and  the  weight 
of  B C ; such  also  as  ore  the  upper  W and  the  weight  of  C D. 
For  BC,  if  jetnehed,  would  exort  on  the  string  which  goes 
over  the  ni  ' >y  G a pressure  neither  more  nor  less  than  iu 
own  wci:;h(  (which  is  V);  and  CD.  if  detached  from  the 

fivot  and  fruin  B C.  would  exert  on  the  siring  of  the  pulley 
I a pre«^urc  equal  to  its  own  weight,  or  to  W.  But  when 
these  pairs  are  removed,  there  remain  only  the  lower  weights 
V and  W ; the  substance  and  rigidity  of  the  lever  being 
retained  U>  conntH;l  them,  though  its  weight  is  removed  ur 
counterpoised.  Atid  K L,  being  the  sum  of  the  halves  of 
the  parts,  is  equal  to  half  of  the  whole  lengtli,  or  to  B A : 
lake  away  tlic  common  part  A K.  and  there  remains  B K. 
equal  to  A L,  or  K C W|ual  (o  A L;  aNo  A K is  e<jual  to 
C L.  Also  V U to  \V  in  the  proportion  of  B C to  C D.  or  of 
KC  to  CI^  or  of  A L to  AK;  that  is,  the  weights  V and 
W balance  each  other  when  they  are  inversely  a*  their  dis- 
tances from  the  fulcrum  A. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  no  other  weight  except  V,  pro- 
portioned  to  W as  above,  w ill  counterbalance  W.  If  p^^^Kible, 
let  another  weight,  V',  produce  this  effect  when  api<Iic<l  at 
K ; and  upwards,  by  means  of  the  pulley  s I!  and  G.  apply 
pfessurcs  equal  to  W and  V',  the  old  weights  V ami  W 
remaining  as  before.  Tlien  (liere  arc  two  systems  wbicU 
being  separately  in  equilibrium  are  so  when  existing  in  con- 
nexion. But  the  under  and  upper  W balance  each  other  ; 
remove  them,  and  there  remain  two  unequal  pressures,  V 
and  V',  which,  acting  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
point  K,  balance  each  other : a manifest  absurdity.  Con- 
sequently, no  other  weight  except  V can  balance  W when 
placed  at  K. 

The  most  simple  way  in  which  the  preceding  result  can 
be  stated  is  as  follows : when  V placed  at  K balances  W 
placed  at  about  the  pivot  A,  the  number  of  pounds  in  V 


As  the  pressure  on  llie  pivot  A is  the  sum  of  the  weights 
V ami  W,  if  the  lover  were  suspended  at  A.  by  a string 
passing  over  a pulley,  a counterpoise  might  lie  applied  in 
the  shape  of  a weight  e<|uat  to  the  sum  of  tho  weights  V 
and  W.  But  when  a system  is  at  rest,  the  eijuilibriura  is 
not  disturbed  by  making  any  point  an  inmiuveable  p'vot, 
and  taking  away  any  weight  wmich  may  be  there,  leaving 
its  place  to  be  supplied  by  the  reaction  of  ihc  pivot.  If  then 
wo  were  to  make  K a pivot,  weights  equal  to  W uiul  V + W, 
acting  downwards  and  upwards  at  L and  A,  would  counler- 
balance  one  another,  and  since  V X K A=:\V  x A,  mid 
Wx  K A to  both  sides,  and  we  have  (V-f  W)  K AsiVV  X KL. 

In  English  treatises  on  mochames,  it  is  customary  to  call 
one  of  the  pressures  which  balanco  on  a lever,  the  power, 
and  the  other  the  weight.  Levers  are  thus  distinguished  as 
of  the  first,  second,  or  third  kind,  according  os  the  fulcrum, 
the  weight,  or  the  )H>wcr.  is  in  tho  middle. 

LEVKKIDGK.  RICHARD,  acelebruied  singer  towards 
the  end  of  the  I7lh  and  beginning  of  the  18tli  ceuturieit,  for 
whom  Purcell  wrote  most  of  his  base  songs.  He  wa.s  in 
much  request  in  all  convivial  iiartics.  and  as  he  poiisessod  a 
talent  fur  lyrical  poetry  us  well  as  for  musical  cumpiLsiiion, 
several  of  the  songs  by  which  he  delighted  his  audiences 
wholly  the  offspring  of  his  own  genius.  Among  these 
Dr.  Burney  mentions  'Ghosts  of  every  occupation,' which 
he  bad  heard  performed  by  the  bard  lumbclf.  But  we  in- 
troduce his  name  here  chicliy  on  account  of  his  having  set 
the  music  to  Gay's  ‘Black-eyed  Susan,' an  air  which,  for 
tendemesa,  beauty,  and  fiUioaa,  lias  few  rivals,  and  is  one  of 
tlie  many  that  prove,  to  every  candid  mind,  the  English 
Ulent  for  music,  tliough  it  is  generally  denied  by  furcigiicra, 
whose  opinion  on  the  subject  long  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  Boopted  by  what  is  called  the  fashionable  world  in 
this  eouutry.  During  his  life,  Leveridge  published  several 
of  hia  songs,  in  two  8vo.  volumes ; and,  though  far  from 
abstemious,  bo  reached  the  advanced  age  of  88  years,  dviiig 
in  1759. 

LEVITE.  [Jkws.] 

LEVYNE  otxura  crystallized;  primary  form  an  acute 
rhomboid ; cleavage  parallel  to  its  planus.  Fracture  con- 
choidal.  Hardnesa  4*0.  Scratches  carbonate  of  hmv. 
Colour  and  streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucont. 
Specific  gravity  2*15.  When  l)ealed,  y ields  water  and  be- 
comes opai{Ue ; swells  up  when  heated  in  charcoal ; with 
phosphoric  sail  gives  a transparent  globule,  which  contains 
a nucleus  of  silica,  and  becomes  opaijue  on  cooling.  It  is 
suspected  to  bo  merely  a variety  of  cliabasie.  It  is  found  in 
Ireland,  Faroe,  and  some  other  places. 

Analysis  by  Berzelius:-- 

Silica  . . . 48*0it 

Alumina  . . 'JO'uo 

I-ime  . . • S'.3^ 

Soda  , , , 2‘75 

Potash  . , , V'4I 

Magnesia  , . 0’4U 

Water  . . 19*30 


multiplied  by  the  number  of /«•«/  in  K A gives  the  some 
product  as  the  number  of  pounds  in  W multiplied  by  the 
number  of  fbet  in  AL;  (any  other  units  of  weight  and 
length  will  do  equally  well,  if  only  the  same  be  used  in 
both).  The  product  of  a pressure  and  the  perpendicular  let 
ihll  upon  its  dkeotion  from  a fixed  pivot  or  fulcrum  is 
■ometioies  celled  the  moment,  sometimes  the  leven^e,  of 
the  weight. 


LEWES,  a market-town  and  parliamentary  borough  m 
the  hundred  of  Lewes  and  county  of  Sussex,  of  which  it  is 
considerod  to  be  the  capital,  is  49  miles  south-by-east  from 
London.  It  is  situated  partly  on  the  level  bank  nf  the 
Ouse,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  on  one  of  the  elevated  mas<>cs  of  chalk 
which  compose  the  South  Downs.  Tlie  town  is  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  tiad  acquired  its  present  name  some  centuries 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  According  to  Camden, 
' Lewes  ’ is  derived  fiom  Leswes,  a Saxon  word  denoiMig 
pastures. 

The  streets  arc  well  built,  paved,  and  liglUed  wilii  gas. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  churches,  the  assize- 
hall,  and  the  house  of  correction.  The  last  was  oreoled  in 
1793,  and  enlarged  in  1817,  It  is  built  on  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Howard,  and  contains  between  Miventy  and 
eighty  capacious  cells,  of  which  fifieeu  are  solilary.  The 
assiie-hall  was  erected  in  18)2,at  an  cxpel1^e  of  lo,UU0/. 
It  is  90  feet  long  and  about  thu  same  in  width,  and  com- 
prises a council  chamber,  the  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
record  rooms,  and  oUwr  convenient  apartmeiiis. 

Lewes  is  not  incorporated.  The  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  borough  is  entrusted  to  two  constables  au4 
two  headbgroaghs,  who  an  Reeled  ttmtudlv  by  the  bui« 
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gesMs,  aiul  who  arc  subject  to  tbo  juhMlirlion  of  the  county 
magistrates.  Tlio  summer  pn<l  winter  Oi».->izes  are  heU 
hen*,  anil  Ukewiso  the  general  quarlcr-beseionA  tor  the 
eastern  iliviMon  of  tiie  shire.  The  borough  has  returned 
tvru  uieruiH.ra  to  (Mirliamcnt  continuously  froiu  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  The  trade  in  wool  was  formerly  extensive ; 
but  it  is  said  to  have  declinoil.  and  grain  and  malt, 
and  cattle,  are  now  tlie  principal  articles  of  traffic.  Tue 
innrilimu  trade  of  the  town  is  carried  on  through  Newbaven 
at  ibc  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  about  eight  miles  below  Lewes. 
Ttic  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  May  d and  the  beginning  of 
June;  those  for  sheep  on  Sept.  21  and  October  2.  The 
average  number  of  sneep  sold  annually  at  these  fairs  is 
estimated  to  c.xcced  lOU.UUO.  Tbe  ecclesiastical  livings  are 
four  rectories  in  the  diocese  of  Cbichenter,  and  of  the  rc- 
iq>cctivc  not  annual  values  of  2or>/.,  1 16/.,  and  190/. 

Thu  last  two  arc  in  the  patronage  of  Uie  crown.  The  popu* 
lation  of  the  borough  in  1631  was  S592. 

Tliu  free  grammar-school  of  l>;wes  and  Soulbover  was 
originally  founded  and  endowed  by  Agnes  Morley  in  1312. 
There  arc  usually  twelve  free  scholars,  children  of  the  bur* 
gessca  of  Lewes,  who  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  the 
classics,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c-,  and  are  prepared  for 
entering  the  universilioi.  Tliore  is  also  an  exhibition, 
fuiindud  by  George  Steers  in  the  year  ISOO,  for  the  children 
of  the  inhab'tants,  at  either  of  the  universities.  It  is  tenable 
during  four  years,  and  in  1619  amounted  to  33/.  The 
schiM)f'hou>e  is  a large  and  convenient  building,  and  m 
good  repair.  The  roaster  resides  in  the  school-house,  and 
receives  from  tlie  funds  of  the  chanty  about  99/.  annually. 
During  several  years  ]ireccding  1819  the  free  scholars  had 
been  presented  by  l»rds  Chichester  and  Hampden.  Tlie 
rnstle.  which  stands  upon  a cliff,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  William  tlie  Conqueror.  ].,argequan> 
titius  of  Roman  coin  have  been  found  here  at  different 
times,  which  renders  it  probable  that  Lewes  was  once  a 
Kuumn  station  ; but  for  an  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  numcrou!<,  both  in  the  town  and  suburos,  the 
render  is  referred  to  Lee's*  History  of  Lewes  and  Bright- 
holmstone,'  179S. 

{Fir^t  Hejiort  of  the  C<mmitsioners  on  tf»e  Education  q/ 
the  Foot,  1819  ; Boundary  ,*  Lee’s  Hittory,  fitc.) 

J.KWIS,  Kings  of  France.  [Louis.) 

LKWIS.  [R<MS  SHIRB.j 

LEWISHAM.  [Kknt.J 

LEX.  [Lxw.l 

LEX  MEUCATO'RIA,  or  LAW-MERCHANT,  in  a 
general  sense,  denotes  that  body  of  the  usages  ami  cus- ; 
toms  of  merchants  which,  hoving  been  ndupli'd  into  the  , 
laws  of  most  cuuiilrie^,  and  particularly  of  muritime  slates,  | 
for  the  protection  and  cnooui'agcment  of  Ua<le,  has  been 
termed  a branch  of  the  l.avv  of  Nations.  (Biackstono's 
Commentaries,  vol.iv.,  p.  67.)  In  ibis  general  signification 
of  the  term,  the  law-merchant  is  at  the  present  day  ex- 
tremely uiicoriain  and  indefinite,  os  different  countries  have 
adoptt'd  different  portions  of  it,  and  tlie  mercantile  usages 
and  customs  common  to  all  are  few  in  number.  Some 
centuries  ago  however,  when  the  transactions  of  commerce 
Were  less  complicated,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  were 
guvcrncd  were  consequently  simple,  the  provisions  of  the 
lii'X  Mercaloria  appear  to  have  boon  belter  uuderstooil  an<i 
ascertained.  Tims  we  find  the  law-merchant  frequently 
referred  to  in  general  terms  by  our  earlier  English  statutes 
and  charters  as  a well  known  system,  and  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  law  ; os.  for  justauce,  in  the  stal.  27 
Kdw.  III.,  1333,  it  is  dix.-lared  ' that  all  merrliaiiU  coming 
to  the  Staple  shall  bcordervil  according  to  the  law-merchant, 
and  not  according  to  the  common  law  of  the  land;’  and 
the  Cboria  Mercaturia,  31  Edw.  I.,  1304,  directs  the  king’s 
Lailiffs.  mmisturs.  &c.,  * to  do  s|ieedy  justice  to  murcbaiits 
eecundum  legem  Mercutoriam.' 

Lord  Coke  mentions  the  law-merchant  as  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  which  the  law  of  England  is  composed 
(C'o.  Liit.,  1 1.  b.),  and  the  custom  of  merchants  is  said  to  bo 
part  of  the  law  of  England  of  which  the  courts  are  to  take 
judicial  notice,  (yanheath  v.  ?1ur/itfr.  Winch’s  EeporU, 
p.  24.)  This  however  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to 
general  customs,  as  tlie  rule  does  not  comprehend  particular 
or  local  usages  which  do  not  form  part  of  any  general 
f)'stecn.  The  geiMrality  of  the  expression  has  caused  much 
misunderstanding,  and  merchants  in  this  country  have 
been  often  tod  to  conceive  from  it.  that  when  practices  or 
rules  of  trade  have  become  established  amongst  them  so  as 


t‘i  amoanl  to  * rusloius’  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
loru»,  they  form  part  of  the  law  of  the  laud.  This  miscou- 
reption  has  frequenlly  led  to  improper  verdicts  ofjurics  in 
mercantile  trials.  It  is  quit*  i.'car  however  that  the  l>vx 
Mercatoria,  when  used  witu  .t-ferenue  to  English  law,  like 
the  Lex  ct  Consuetudo  Parliamenti,  merely  dcacriltes  a 
gc<  eral  head  or  division  of  the  system.  What  customs  or 
rules  are  comprehended  under  that  division  must  always  be 
matter  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges;  and  it  is 
said  by  Chief-Justice  Hobart,  in  the  case  of  FunAca/A  v 
Turner  abi>ve  cited,  that  if  they  doubt  about  it,  they  may 
* send  for  the  merchants  to  know  their  custom,  as  they  may 
send  for  the  civilians  to  know  their  law.'  ‘The  nrinriple 
seems  to  be  a.<  alluded  to  by  Lord  Halo  in  a case  in  llurdtes's 
RejMirta,  p.  4H6.  that  tlie  courts  arc  bound  to  take  notice 
of'  the  general  law  of  merchants ; but  that,  as  they  cannot 
know  all  the  customs  which  form  part  of  that  law.  they 
may  inform  themselves  by  directing  an  issue  or  making 
iuquiiy  in  some  less  formal  manner.  The  luiler  inmW  1ms 
not  unfrc-rinently  been  adopted  in  moilcrn  times,  and  evi 
dcncc  of  mercantile  customs  bos  sometimes  been  given 
before  juries.  (1  Douglas’s  Reports,  }l634;  1 Buighaurs 
Rei)Orts.  p.  Cl.) 

LEXltoN.  [Dictionary.] 

LEXINGTON.  [M.vssACHtsKm.] 

LEYBOURN.  WlLLIAM,  a mathematician  of  the 
sevcnteonlh  century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
hut  Dr.  Hutton  supposes  his  death  to  have  happened  about 
the  Year  1690.  He  was  originally  a printer  in  London,  and 
published  several  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Foster,  the  Gre- 
sham professor  of  astronomy.  Subsequently  he  became  an 
author  Iiimself,  and  appears  to  have  attained  to  consider- 
able eminence  as  a practical  mathematician.  Among  his 

Kildishcd  works  arc:—'  Arithmetic,’  1649;  *Thc  Art  of 
umbering  with  Napier's  Bones,*  1667  ; ‘Complete  Sur- 
veyor,' 1633;  ‘Geometrical  Exercises,’  1669;  'Art  of 
Dialling,*  1687;  ' Mathematical  Recreations,'  1694;  ' Pan- 
arithmdogia,  or  Trader's  Guide,*  1693;  * Cursus  Mathcma- 
licus,'  comprising  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Cosmography. 
Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Trigonometry,  ful.,  1699.  He 
also  edited  the  works  of  Gunter. 

(Chalmers’s /?»»^rff/'Airo/  Diet.;  Granger’s  Hiog.  Hu/., 
Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Brit.) 

LKYCES’I'E'RIA,  a genus  uf  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Rubiaers,  named  after  the  late  W.  Lcvccsicr, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  paid  much  attention 
to  horticulture  in  India.  The  genus  consists  of  only  a single 
species  L.  fonnoea,  a native  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at 
elevations  of  lh)m  COOU  to  7090  and  SU09  feet,  in  Nepal  and 
Sirmure,  where  it  grows  among  oaks  and  pines,  and  is 
therefore  well  suit^  to  the  climate  of  England,  where 
indeed  it  may  be  seen  growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  some 
garduns,  and  showing  that  many  othors  from  the  sauie 
situations  are  equally  suitable  to  t^iis  climate,  which  is  uot 
tho  case  with  many  shrubby  rubiaceoiuv  plants.  It  forms  a 
large  and  very  showy  ehrub  with  numerous  luxuriantsmovtth 
and  cylindric  fistulous  shoots  issuing  from  the  rout,  which 
arc  of  a purplish  colour.  Tho  leaves  arc  opposite,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  and  glaucous;  the  flowers  white  with  a tinge  of 
purple,  arranged  in  drooping  racemes  which  arc  furnislicd 
with  Coloured  foiiaceous  bracts. 

LEYDEN,  a city  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  South  Holland,  in  52®  9' 30'^  N.  lal.  and 
4®  29' 13*' E.  long.  It  is.  in  point  of  size,  the  funrih  eliv 
ill  tho  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  its  population 
amounts  to  36,000.  Levden  is  pleasantly  siluatea  in  a level 
part  of  the  country,  on  both  side*  of  a branch  of  tlie  Rhine, 
and  traversed  by  many  broad  canals,  bordered  with  trees, 
whicli,  inlcrsccUng  each  other,  divide  the  (own  into  fifiy 
small  islands,  connected  lugothur  by  143  bridges,  some  of 
which  arc  of  woiid.  It  is  surrounded  w'ith  a rampart, 
partly  covered  with  turf  and  partly  faced  with  brick,  ou  . 
which  are  fine  shady  walks:  and  outside  there  is  a deep 
and  broad  moat,  with  eight  bridges  leading  to  so  many 
gates.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  the  niincipal  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved.  That  in  which  the  town-ball  is 
situated  extend.-)  nearly  across  the  city  from  east  to  west;  it 
is  almost  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
handsomest  streets  in  Europe.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
brick,  with  the  gable-ends  to  the  streets,  as  usual  in 
many  Dutch  and  German  ciliea.  Among  tho  public  build- 
ings the  moat  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-ball,  a magni- 
ficent edifice,  containing  a valuable  cullccUon  of  paintings; 
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8t  P«ler*i  church,  the  fiiieit  of  (he  sevontoen  in  the  city, 
a large  and  handsome  Gothic  building,  which  contains  the 
sarcophagus  of  Boerhaave  and  the  monuments  of  Peter 
Camper,  Meermann,  and  Luzar,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
explosion  in  An  ancient  castle  or  fort,  ascribed  by 

tradition  to  the  Romans,  is  in  the  middle  of  tho  city,  and, 
rising  above  the  highest  houses,  commands  an  extensive 

rospect  of  the  town  and  the  surroundini:;  countr}'.  The 

anasomu  new  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  custom-house, 
and  hospitals  likewise  dest^vo  notice.  Tho  manufactures 
of  linen  and  woollens  were  formerly  celebiated,  and  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  hut  they  have 
greatly  declined.  It  is  however  still  the  chief  scat  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  and  of  the  wool  trade  of  Holland,  and 
has  an  annual  fair,  which  is  much  frequented.  There  are 
likowisc  extensive  manufactures  of  soap  and  indigo,  tan- 
neries famous  fur  their  sliamoy  leather  and  parchment,  salt- 
works. &C.  Printing,  especially  of  classical  books,  was  for- 
merly a great  branch  of  trade.  but  is  much  reduced.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Leyden  is  tho  siege 
by  the  Spaniarfls  in  1573,  which  it  successfully  resist^ 
though  6000  of  the  inhabitants  |K>rishcd  by  famine  and  pt^ 
Ulence.  To  reward  the  valour  of  the  citizens,  an  offer  was 
made  them,  either  of  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a certain 
number  of  years,  or  of  the  foundation  of  a university.  They 
chose  the  latter.  It  was  founded  accordingly  in  1 5 75,  and  has 
acouired  great  and  deserved  reputation  throughout  Europe. 
It  lias  a liXraryof  CU.bUU  volumes  and  14,000  manuscripts,  a 
valuable  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  a museum  parti- 
cularly rich  in  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  antiquities,  a cabinet 
of  natural  history,  &c.  &c.  The  number  of  students  is  now 
nearly  8U0.  There  are  likewise  many  6ne  private  libraries 
and  museums,  and  various  learned  societies.  In  1 055.  4000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  the  plague ; and  in 
1807  a boat,  with  40,000  Iba.  of  gunpowder  on  board,  blew 
up,  and  destroyed  a large  portion  of  the  finest  part  of  the 
city:  several  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Leydon  was  tho  birth-place  of  lloinsius,  Salmasius 
Van  Swieten.  Paul  Rembrandt,  Peter  Muschonbroek, 
aud  the  notorious  .John  Bockolt  (he  tailor, < who  in  1534 
proclaimed  himself  chief  6f  the  Baptists  aTid  king  of 
Hunstor. 

LEYDEN  PHIAL.  [Electricity.] 

LEYDEN,  LUCAS  vAN  (whoso  proper  name  was  L. 
Jacobs),  called  by  the  Italians  Luca  d'OUanda,  was  bom  at 
Leydon  in  1634.  He  was  taught  pointing  by  his  father, 
Hugh  Jacobs,  and  afterwards  by  Cornelius  Engelbrecht,  a 
scholar  of  Van  Eyck.  He  was  remarkable  for  precocity  of 
talent,  for  he  began  to  engrave  on  copper  when  only  nine 
years  of  age,  and  had  distinguished  nimself  both  as  a 
painter  and  engraver  long  before  be  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  * With  fewer  faulta  than  bis  contemporaries,’ 
says  Fuseli,'  he  possessed  qualities  to  them  unknown,  more 
freshness  and  mellowness  of  colour,  more  aerial  |>erspoctivc, 
and  equal  de.\terity  in  oil,  distemper,  and  on  glbss.  He 
delighted  in  subjects  of  extensive  couqiosition,  though 
ignorant  of  light  and  shade  in  masses.  His  fomis,  like 
those  of  Albert  Durer,  are  implicit  copies  of  tho  model,  but 
with  less  variety  and  less  intelligence,  lank,  meagre,  igno- 
ble.’ Other  critics  are  more  favourable  to  this  artist,  of 
whose  works  there  are  many  at  Leydon.  Amsterdam,  Paris, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  Florence,  &e.,  but  genuine 
undamaged  pictures  by  him  are  very  rare.  His  most  cele- 
brated work,  a lame  picture  of  the  l^y  of  Judgment,  is  in 
the  town-ball  of  Leyden.  His  drawings  are  highly  prizcil, 
and  almost  as  rare  as  his  paintings.  His  fume  now  chiefly 
mis  on  his  numerous  engravings,  which  aro  equally  distin- 
guished by  diligent  execution  and  facility  of  touch.  He 
died  in  1533,  aged  thirty-nine  years. 

LEYDEN,  JOHN.  M.D.,  was  horn  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  at  Denholm,  a village  on  the  banks  of  the  ' 
Teviot,  in  the  parish  of  Cavera  and  county  of  Roxburgh. 
His  parents,  who  were  engaged  in  fenuing,  gave  him  as 
good  an  education  as  their  means  allowed.  After  making 
great  progress  in  his  studies  he  was  sent  to  Eflinhurgh  in 
1790,  with  the  view  of  studying  for  tho  church.  He  was 
highly  distinguished  at  college  by  his  diligence  and  attain- 
ments, and  made  considerohlo  progress  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  languages.  In  1798  he  was  ordaineil  as  • minister 
in  the  Presbyterian  church ; but  he  never  obtained  any 
popularity  as  a preacher ; and  finding  that  he  was  nut  likely 
totuccoed  in  this  |no(esston,  he  applied  himself  lothe  study 
P.  C No.  845. 


of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  m 1 802  os  osststant-sui^eoa 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  service. 

In  1803  ho  arrived  at  Madras,  and  immediately  directed 
hLs  attciiiion  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  languages.  In 
addition  to  llio  Sanskrit,  Ambic,  Persian,  and  Hindustani 
languages,  he  made  himself  master  of  many  of  tho  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  Deccan,  and  obtained  an  oxiensivo 
knowledge  of  the  Malay  and  other  kindred  tongues.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  India  kc  was  promoted  from  the  otlice 
of  surgeon  to  tho  professorship  of  Hindustani  in  Fort  Wil- 
liam college  ; and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  Twenty-four  Pargunnahs  of  Calcutta.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  ot 
Requests  in  Calcutta;  and  in  ihc  following  year  to  the  still 
more  profitable  situation  of  assay- master  at  the  Calcutta 
Mint.  He  accompanietl  Lord  Minio  in  tho  cxi>edition 
against  Java  in  1811,  and  died  in  that  island  on  the ‘2sth 
of  August,  in  the  ^hiHy-sixth  year  of  his  ago. 

Leyden  did  not  publish  much  upon  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages, but  what  ho  has  wriltou  bears  evidence  to  thu 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  His  treatise  ‘On  the  Languages 
and  Literature  of  the  Indo•Chino^o  Nations,'  publislieil  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  * Asiatic  Researches,’  contains  an 
investintion  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  various  triUss 
that  inhabit  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands,  and  a cum 
parisoti  of  their  languages  and  customs ; and  his  observations 
‘ On  the  Rosheniah  Sect,’  published  in  tho  eleventh  volumo 
of  the  ‘ Asiatic  Researches,*  gives  an  accuimt  of  an  heretical 
sect  among  tho  Afghans,  which  appears  to  have  arisen 
shurtly  before  the  accession  of  Akbar.  His  translation  of 
(he  ' Malay  AnnaU’  was  puhli»he<l  afler  hU  dcaih,  by  his 
friend  Sir  Stamford  RatUes;  and  his  MSS.  containcil  many 
valuable  treatises  on  the  Eastern  languages,  translations 
from  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  works,  ami  several  gram- 
mars of  different  language.s,  particularly  one  of  Ihc  Malay 
and  another  of  the  Prakrit. 

Leyden  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  poetry,  and  publishcHl 
many  poems  at  various  times,  w hich  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  James  Morton,  under  tho 
title  of  ‘Poetical  Remains  of  tho  lute  Dr.  John  Leyden,' 
Lond.,  1819.  He  also  contributed  several  pieces  to*  Scott's 
‘Minst  relsy  of  the  Scottish  Border and  edited  the'  (jomplaint 
of  Scotlani^,'  an  antient  political  tract  in  tho  Scottish  lan- 
guage. as  well  as  ' Scottish  Descriptivo  Poems.’  He  wa.s 
live  author  of  *A  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  Discoveries  and  Settlements  of  the  Europeans  in 
Northern  and  Western  Africa,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century;'  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  by 
Mr.  H.  Murray  in  1818. 

(Morton's  Memoirt  of  Dr.  Lq/den't  Life,  prefixed  to  the 
* Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Ur.  J.  l^jdeu.'.) 

LKYT.  IPhilippink  Isl.vndi.] 

LEYTON.  [Ksskx.1 

L’HASSA.  [TiBfcT.] 

L’HO'PITAL.  [Hupitai..] 

LPALIS.  Mr.  Gray’s  tiame  for  a genus  of  reptiles  nearly 
related  to  Biim.  [Bipes,  vol.  iv.,  p.  417.1 

LIAMONK.  [Corsica.] 

LIAS,  in  geology,  the  name  of  a series  of  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  strata,  forming  tho  b^sis  of  the  oolitic  sys- 
tem. [Geology.]  The  term  was  originslly  applied,  in 
the  south  of  England,  to  the  calcareous  beds  whicli  are  nt 
tho  bottom  of  the  thick  argillaceous  deposits,  now  rankcft 
in  the  ' has  formation.*  The  lime  burnt  from  the  lias  of 
Aberthuw,  Bath,  and  Barrow-on-Soar,  has  the  vsluablo 
property  of  setting  in  water.  (Srocaton,  in  his  Account  q/ 
the  Bddyatone  Lighthotne.) 

LIBA'NIUS,  a celebrated  teacher  of  rhetoric,  was  bom 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  a.d.  314,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family.  After  pursuing  his  studies  with  great  diligence  in 
his  native  citv,  he  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  He  taught  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  declamation 
at  Athens,  Constantinople,  and  Nicomedia,  in  succession, 
but  being  obliged  to  leave  these  places  in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  rival  teachers  who  envied  his  superior 
talents,  he  returned  in  354  to  .\nltoch,  where  he  ruielly 
resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  consi- 
dered the  roo?>t  eminent  rhetorician  of  his  nge;  his  school 
was  frequented  by  numerous  pupils,  and  he  numbered 
among  his  disciples  John  Chrysostom  and  Tiicodoro  of 
M(q>sucblia.  The  emperor  Julian  wa»  a great  admirer  of 
his  works;  he  imitated  his  stylo  in  his  own  writings,  and 
after  his  accession  to  tlie  empire  funned  im  intimate  friend 
V'oL.  XllL— 3 N 
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•hip  with  the  rh«toricUn,  and  bestow«d  upon  him  tiio  dignity 
of  quwstor.  It  U reUtod  by  Eunapius  (/>*  Philmop. 
%t  ^lA.,  p.  136)  that  on«  of  the  emperors  (probably  Thuo- 
doeiua  the  Great)  gate  him  the*  honorary  rank  of  nrtefect  of 
the  pratoriuiu,  but  that  it  was  declined  by  Libanius  as 
a less  illustrious  title  than  that  of  Sophist.  Libonius  was 
alive  in  tire  year  3D0;  since  he  mentions  in  a letter  to 
Prisons  (Bp.  b66)  that  he  was  then  soventy-iix  years  of 
age. 

Libanius  was  a pagan,  and  many  of  hU  works  are  written 
in  defence  of  the  Iveuthen  religion;  yet  Uiis  did  not  prevent 
his  being  on  good  terms  with  St.  Hasil.  [Basil.]  There  Is 
a curious  speech  of  his  still  oxlant  addres^  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius  respecting  the  heathen  temples,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  lArdner.  in  the  eighth  vo- 
lume of  his  ‘Credibility  of  the  GosmI  History.' 

Most  of  the  writings  of  Libanius  have  come  down  to  us  ; 
they  are  cbiofly  declamations  on  the  leading  events  of  Greek 
hialory,  and  are  oharaoterixed  by  Gibbon  as  ‘ the  vain  and 
idilo  compositions  of  an  orator  who  cultivated  the  science  of 
Wiirds:  the  productions  of  a recluse  student,  whoso  mind, 
regardless  of  his  contempurarivs,  was  incessantly  fixed  on 
the  Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  ooniroonwejiUh.'  His 
oratorical  works  and  moral  treatisce  were  ]iublishcil  by 
Morel,  2 tuIs.  fob,  Par.,  1606-2".  The  best  cdiiion  of  his 
declamations  is  by  Rciske,  4 vols.  8vo.,  I.A>ip.,  1791.  Tlte 
letters  of  Libanius,  which  amount  to  more  than  ICUO,  were 
published  by  Wolf,  fob,  Am^t.,  1738. 

LI'BANUS.  [Syria.] 

LIBATION,  on  essential  part  of  sacriHco  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  oonsistc<l  in  the  offering  up  of  any 
liquid  to  the  gods,  usually  of  wine,  water,  or  milk.  Liba- 
tions were  also  made  at  fununtls.  (Piiisri  Lfxicon  Antiti- 
Roman.,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  74,  76 ; Gyrald.,  Syntag.  Deorum, 
].  xvii.) 

LIBAU.  [CJofBLAND.] 

LIBEL  is  a malicious  defamation,  expressed  either  in , 
writing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  b;c.,  tending  either  to  blacken 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one 
who  is  alive,  and  thereby  exposing  him  to  public  hatred, 
contempt,  or  ridicule.  (Hawk.  P.  C.) 

This  species  of  defamation  is  usually  termed  u-rittm 
scumfo/,  and  fVom  tlm  oonsidorations  tliat  the  offence  is 
committed  upon  greater  deliberation  than  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  words,  which  are  frequently  employed  hastily  and 
without  thought,  and  that  the  eSbci  of  a writing  continues 
longer  and  is  propagated  farther  and  wider  than  verbal  de- 
famation, it  U generally  treated  as  a more  serious  mode  of 
defamation  titan  slander.  [Dbfamation;  Slamdxr.] 

Whatever  written  words  tend  to  render  a man  ridiculous 
or  to  lower  him  in  tho  estimation  of  the  world,  amount  to 
a libel ; although  the  very  same  expressions,  if  spoken, 
would  not  have  been  slander  or  defamation  in  the  legal 
sense  of  those  words.  [Slandhr.]  To  complulo  tho  offence, 

f ublication  U necessary,  that  is,  the  oommunicotion  of  the 
ibel  to  some  person,  either  tho  person  himself  who  is 
libelled  or  any  other.  Tho  mere  writing  of  defamatory 
matter  without  publication  is  not  an  offbnee  punishable  by 
law;  but  if  a libel  in  a man's  handwriting  is  found,  the 
proof  is  thrown  upoB  him  to  show  that  ho  did  not  also 
publish  it. 

Thoro  are  two  modes  in  wliicb  libellers  may  bo  punished, 
by  indictment  and  by  action. 

The  former  mode  is  for  the  public  offonce,  for  every  libel 
has  a tendency  to  a breach  or  the  peace  by  provoking  the 
)>erion  libelled;  the  latter,  by  civil  action  on  the  case,  to 
recover  damages  by  the  party  fur  the  injury  caused  to  him 
by  tho  libel. 

On  tho  criminal  prosecution  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  the  libel  be  true  or  false,  inasmuch  at  it  equally 
tends  to  a breach  of  tho  peace,  and  thu  provocation,  not 
the  falsehood,  is  the  thing  to  ^punished;  and  thereforo 
tlie  defendant  ou  an  indictment  for  publislitn?  a libel  is  nut 
allowed  to  allege  the  truth  of  it  by  wny  of  justification. 
But  in  a civil  action  tho  libel  must  oppoiir  to  be  false  as 
well  as  scandalous,  fur  tho  dofeudant  luav  justify  tho  truth 
of  tho  facts  and  show  that  the  plaintiff  has  received  uo 
injury  at  all. 

But  although  the  truth  of  a libel  is  no  justification  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  yet  it  is  so  far  considered  an  extenu- 
ation of  the  offence,  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  wi  1 
not  grant  a criminal  information  unless  the  pruM.>cutur  by 
•flUavit  distinctly  and  clearly  denies  the  truth  of  tho 


matters  imputed  to  him,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
prosecutor  resides  abroad,  or  wnoro  tho  imputations  are  so 
general  and  indefinilu  that  they  cannot  bo  exprcosly  contra- 
diclod.  or  where  the  libel  is  a charge  gainst  tho  prosecutor 
for  lan^ago  hold  by  him  in  parliament.  And  it  ha* 
boon  said  that  a grand  jury  should  be  governed  by  the  like 
rule  in  finding  an  indictment  fur  the  offenco. 

fair  report  of  judicial  proceedings  does  not  amount  to 
a lil>el,  but  a publication  of  ox-}>arte  proceedings  before  a 
magistrate  piay  be  punished  as  such. 

A petition,  coniaimiig  scandalous  matter,  presented  to 
parliament  or  to  a committee  of  cither  house,  and  I<%al  pro- 
ceedings of  any  kind,  however  scandalous  the  words  used 
may  be.  do  not  amount  to  a libel.  But  if  the  petition  were 
delivered  to  any  ouo  not  being  a member  of  parliament,  or 
the  legal  proceeding  were  commenced  in  a court  not  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  tliey  would  not  bo  privileged. 
Confidcniial  communication  reasonably  called  for  by  the 
occasion,  as  charges  made  by  a master  in  giving  the  cha- 
racter of  his  servant  to  a party  inquiring  after  it,  or  a 
warning  by  a person  to  another  with  whom  lie  is  connected 
m business  as  to  the  crcilit  or  character  of  a third  party 
about  to  dual  with  him,  aro  considered  as  privileged  com- 
municaiioai,  and  aro  not  doomed  tube  libels  unless  malice 
bo  proved,  or  tho  circumstances  bo  such  that  malice  may 
be  infoned  by  the  jury. 

.After  some  controversy,  it  is  now  settled  that  the  Jury, 
in  a criminal  prosecution  for  libel,  must  find  not  only  ilie 
fact  of  publishing,  but  whether  the  matter  in  question  be 
, a libel  or  not  (82  Gv^o.  III.,  c.  CO);  but  in  a civil  action  tlie 
I question  whether  the  puhliraliun  is  or  is  not  a libel  is  do- 
! cided  by  the  judge  or  court. 

llie  punishment  in  a criminsl  prosecution  may  be  fine 
and  impiisonmont ; and  upon  a second  conviction  for  pub- 
lishing a blasphemous  and  seditious  libel,  the  court  may 
sentence  the  oflunder  lo  banishment  for  any  term  it  may 
think  fit.  (I  Geo.  IV.,  c.  8.) 

The  law  of  libel  has  been  frc<{uent1y  complained  of,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  reason,  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  prevents  the  defendant  from  giving  uvidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  libel  in  mstiQcation  when  subjected  lo  a cri- 
minal prosecution.  This  is  not  the  place  fur  a discussiou 
of  thu  many  reasons  which  have  bciMi  adduced  against  tho 
rule.  Almost  the  only  reason,  if  reason  it  can  bo  called, 
which  has  been  alleged  iu  its  favour  is  tbe  one  already 
alludcd  to,  that  tlio  libel,  whether  true  or  false,  equally 
tends  lo  a brooch  of  the  peace  ; or,  as  it  has  been  somewhat 
whimsically  said,  the  l^ing  true  makes  the  libel  moie 
likely  to  produce  u breach  of  the  peace.  I^ird  ManftficM 
iiuloufl  from  the  bench  has  said,  ‘the  greater  tho  truth,  the 
greater  iho  libel.'  Much  discussion  lias  taken  place  upon 
this  subject,  but  it  scorns  ouostionable  whether  any  im- 
provement will  be  speedily  obtaiHed. 

Tho  printer  of  a libel  u liable  to  prosecution  as  well  as 
the  writer,  and  so  is  the  person  who  sells  it,  even  though 
ignorant  of  its  contents. 

It  does  not  seem  to  bo  generally  known,  that  by  the 
2ath  section  of  tho  38  Goo.  111.,  c.  78,  a bill  of  discovery 
ni.iy  be  suppjrtol  against  the  editor  of  a newsp.vper  or 
other  person  coiicernud  in  tlie  publication  or  interested  in 
the  property  thereof,  to  compel  a disclosure  of  the  name  of 
the  autliur  of  the  libel,  or  of  ibe  name  of  any  person  con- 
I nected  with  tho  publication  against  whom  the  party  libelled 
j may  think  pru)H'r  to  bring  an  action  ; and  such  a bill  might 
! also  bo  maintained  against  any  perioii  sus]K!CIo<1  of  being 
j tho  author,  which  would  compel  liira  to  discover  on  oath 
I whether  ho  did  or  did  not  write  the  libel  in  question. 

I (HI.  C<m.;  Slarkio  and  Holt  On  Libel;  Solw.,  N.  P.; 

I Boe.  Abr.,  tit.  • Libel.’) 

LI'BER,  the  inner  bark  of  a plant,  is  a layer  consisting 
of  woody  tissue,  cellular  substai)re.  and  vessels  of  the  latex, 
forming  a compact  zone  immeiliately  applied  to  the  wood. 
Tho  woody  tissue  of  which  it  is  cempi>i^u  quickly  becomes 
; thick-sided,  by  tho  addition  of  internal  ligneous  otiata,  the 
ctmsequencc  of  which  is,  that  such  tissue  in  this  part  is 
more  tough  than  elsewhere.  Hence  it  is  usually  from  the 
lihor  that  are  extracted  the  fibres  employed  in  making  cor 
dago  or  linen-thread : this  at  least  is  its  source  in  hemp, 
llax,  the  lime-tree,  the  lacc-bark.  and  tho  many  other  exo- 
gens  whieh  furnish  thread ; but  in  endogens,  which  have  no 
libor,  as  tho  cocoa-nut,  it  is  the  orlinary  woody  bundles  of 
the  leaves,  stem,  and  husks  of  the  fruit  from  which  the  fibre 
used  for  ropes  is  procured.  U is  said  that  certain  axogous 
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»uch  is  MenKpermicefl),  Imro  no  liber.  (C«ntptei  Bendtu, 
V.  393.)  In  many  plants  a new  layer  of  liber  is  formed  an- 
nually, conteroporancuusly  with  a new  layer  of  wood,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  universal ; on  tho  contrary,  tho  onk 
and  the  elm  increase  their  liber  slowly  and  irregularly. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  liber  scrv»  for  the  downward 
channel  of  the  sap,  just  as  the  alburnum  does  for  its  upward 
course;  but  this,  like  many  other  assertions  in  vegetable 
physiology,  requires  coARrmation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
fluids  descend  through  the  bark  of  trees  and  rise  through 
their  wood ; but  whether  the  former  takes  place  exclusively 
through  the  liber,  and  if  soy  whether  through  the  woody- 
tissoe,  the  laticiferous  vessels,  or  the  cellular  substance,  is 
not  proved.  It  may  be  doubted  whitber  the  whole  of  the 
mesophlaum,  or  innor  cortical  layer,  does  not  assist  in  this 
function. 

LIBER  REGIS,  another  terra  for  the  Valor  EcclenioM- 
tieu»  of  the  86th  Henry  VIII.;  the  book  containing  an 
account  of  tho  valuotton  of  the  whole  ecclestastteal  property 
of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  stale  in  which  it  Atood  on 
the  eve  of -the  Refurmalfon.  By  an  act  of  the  83rd  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  payment  of  annates,  meaning  the  first- 
fruits  of  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  with  all  sums  paid 
ftir  polls,  bulls,  and  the  like,  at  the  consecration  of  every 
new  prelate,  were  restrained.  This  was  fblluwod  by  an  act 
in  the  26th  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  payment  not  only  of ' first- 
fruits  of  all  dignities,  benefices,  and  promotions  spiritual,’ 
but  also  of  an  ^ annual  pension  of  the  tenth  part  of  all  thu 
posseasiotis  of  the  church,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  the 
King  and  bis  heirs,’  as  supreme  heads  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Valor  Ecclesiostinus  is  the  return  which  the 
eommissionen  under  this  act  nude  into  the  exchequer. 
This  record,  in  full,  except  certain  portions  which  have  been 
lost,  was  published  under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners 
upon  the  records  of  the  realm,  in  6 volumes  folio.  LoYidon, 
lSlO-103-t.  An  abridgement  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Office  of  First-Fruits,  entitled  ' Liber  Valonim,'  and  was 
tho  foundation  of  the  ‘ Liber  Regis,  vel  Thesaurus  Reruni 
Eccleeiastiearum,’  by  John  Bacon,  Esq , receiver  of  the 
first-fruits,  with  an  appendix,  fitc.,  4lo.,l<ond.,  1786.  This 
latter  work  also  contains  an  account  of  such  benefices  ns 
have  been  since  discharged  from  any  payment  to  the  above 
revonuesi,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  income. 
Queen  Anne,  as  an  act  of  royal  bounty  to  the  church,  in 
the  second  year  of  her  reign,  gave  up  first-fruits  and  tenth* 
a.s  a source  of  revenue;  not  back  to  the  hands  which  had 
to  render  them ; but  to  trustees  wlto  were  empowered  to  ad- 
minister them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  clergy.  This 
gift  of  the  queon  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  2 and 
3 Anno.  ch.  ii. 

LIBB'RIU^l  was  elected  to  succeed  Julius  I.  in  the  see 
of  Rome,  a.d.  353.  The  Semi-Arians  countunanced  by  the  , 
Emperor  Constantius  had  then  the  ascendant,  and  both  the 
council  of  Arles,  a.d.  353,  and  that  of  Milan,  353,  condemned 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  As  Liberius,  together  ' 
with  some  other  Western  bishops,  refused  to  subscribe  to 
this  eondemuation,  he  was  arrested,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
and  taken  to  Milan,  where  be  had  a conference  with 
Constantius.  The  questions  and  answers  in  this  conference 
are  still  extant  in  Constant's  * Epistolae  Romanornm  Ponti- 
Ileum.’  The  conference  terminated  in  a sentence  from  the 
emperor  deposing  Liberius  from  his  office,  and  banishing 
him  to  Bcriea  in  Macedonia.  The  emneror  caused  Felix, 
u deacon  at  Rome,  to  be  consecrated  bishop.  A petition 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the  principal  ladies  of 
Romo  in  favour  of  Liberius,  but  it  wa.t  not  till  358  that  Li- 
berius  was  restorc<l  to  his  SCO,  and  not  without  having  firat 
approved  in  several  letters  of  the  deposition  of  Athanasius, 
and  subscribe*!  to  the  eunfcsiiinn  of  fuith  drawn  up  by  t!ic 
court  partv  at  the  council  of  Sirmium.  The  weakness  of 
Liberius  nad  a mischievous  influence  upon  many  of  the 
Italian  bishops,  and  the  council  of  Rimini  openly  coun- 
tenanced Arianism  ; but  it  is  not  true,  as  asserted  by  some, 
that  Liberius  subscribed  the  Rimini  confcision  of  failh. 
He  enderl  hU  career  in  orthodoxy,  and  died  in  366.  He 
was  sucrecdeil  by  Damasus  I.  Liberius  is  said  to  have 
built  the  Basilica  on  the  Esquiline  Mount,  which  has  been 
called  Libcnana,  from  his  name,  and  is  now  known  by  tho 
name  of  Santa  Maria  Maggioro. 

J.lBERTPNUS.  In  the  Roman  polity  persons  were  di- 
vi<led,  with  respect  to  status  or  condition,  into  freemen 
fliberi)or  slaves  (servi).  t'reemen  again  were  divided  into 
persons  who  were  bbrn  fn  a state  of  freedom  (ingcuui),  and 


liberlint,  or  those  who  had  been  manumitted.  (Gams 
i.,  10,  &c.;  and  compare  Horace,  Sem.,  i.  6 ; v.  6.  21.)  A 
manumilted  slave  was  called  * liberius,*  that  is,  * liberatus,' 
* freed,’  with  reference  to  tho  act  of  manumission,  and  to 
his  master,  who,  by  manumitting  him,  became  his  patron 
(nalronus):  he  was  called  * libertinui*  with  reference  to 
the  class  to  which,  by  the  act  of  manumission,  he  belonged. 
It  is  sometimes  said  in  modem  works  that  the  * libertinus ' 
was  tlie  son  of  the  * libertus;’  and  such,  soeording  to  8ue- 
lotiius,  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  * libertinus' in  the 
time  of  the  censor  Appiui  Claudius,  and  for  some  lime 
after  (Claud.,  c.  24);  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  * liber- 
tinus’  in  aftertimes  was  what  is  here  stated. 

A manumitted  slave  might  either  become  a full  Roman  citi- 
xen  or  a Latinus  [Latinvm  J vslor  he  might  obtain  no  higher 
privileges  than  tlie  claas  called  DediticiL  The  grounds  and 
conditions  of  this  triple  distinction  are  fully  explained  by 
Gains  (i.,  12.  &c.).  The  three  modes  of  manumission,  by 
any  one  of  which  the  fireedraan  might  obtain  the  rights  of  a 
Roman  citixen,  were  tbs  * vindkta,*  ' eensns.’  and  * testa- 
mentum.*  The  practice  of  manumitting  slaves  liavin^ 
become  very  common,  and  being  proactive  of  great  inoon- 
vcnience,  various  provisions  in  restriction  of  (hit  power  wero 
imposed  by  tho  T..ex  Aelia  Seiilia,  which  passed  in  the  lime 
of  Augustus.  By  this  law,  if  a person  manumitted  a slave 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  bit  creditors,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detracting  from  the  rights  of  his  patron,  the  manu- 
mission was  void.  By  tho  Lex  Furia(Fufla}Caninia, which 
was  aUo  passed  in  tho  time  of  Augustus,  before  the 
Le.x  Aelia  Sentia,  a man  oould  only  manumit  by  his  testa- 
ment a certain  proportion  of  hit  slaves.  This  enactment,  of 
wholesome  tendency  in  a state  where  slavery  exists,  was 
repealed  by  Justinian’s  Legislation. 

Ttiough  the  sons  of  * liborlini’  were  ingeaui,  it  appears 
from  numerous  passages  of  the  Roman  writers  that  they 
were  not  unfrcquenlly  expose*!  to  the  taunts  and  sneers  of 
those  who  could  boast  a pure  descant  from  free-born  an- 
cestors. Hotaco  says  of  himself,  ‘Quern  rodunt  orone^ 
libertino  patro  nalutn.’  (Serm.,  i.,  0,  46.) 

When  wo  consider  that  Roman  slaves  wore  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  were  often  manumitted,  nut 
because  of  the  goodness  of  tlieir  character,  but  fix>m  many 
and  insufficient  caases.  in  addition  to  mere  whim  and 
caprice,  it  may  be  presumed  lliat,  as  aclass,  the  ' iibertini 
had  not  much  to  recommend  them. 

It  appears  from  tho  definition  of  Oentilia,  as  given  or 
sanctioned  by  the  Pontlfex  Scmrola  (Cic.,  T<me.,  6),  that  a 
‘ libertinus'  could  have  no  Gens;  but  tfoetrins  of  the 
(^nlilitas  (gentilicium  jus),  which  was  ones  of  great  im- 
portance as  to  the  succession  to  the  property  of  an  iiite»tate, 
hud  fallen  into  desuetude  in  the  time  of  Gaius  (iii.,  17). 
Two  inscriptions  (Nos.  3024,  3029)  in  Orallt,  probably  of  a 
late  date,  commemorate  the  Act  of  a freadman  marrying 
his  former  mistress  (patrons). 

The  relation  between  a freetlroan  and  his  patronus  is 
more  properly  discussed  under  the  bead  of  PATBOtrrs. 

UBERTUS.  [LiBEBTiNus.j 

LIBERTY.  Tho  general  nature  of  a liberty,  as  a portion 
of  tho  royal  premgativo  in  the  hands  of  a subject,  hw  been 
already  shown  under  FuANcnisi.  Liberties  were  at  first 
chiefly  granted  to  monastic  and  other  reUgjous  establish- 
ments, in  ease  of  the  consciunccs  of  the  royal  grantors,  or  in 
testimony  of  their  devotion  to  the  church ; and  most  of 
the  antient  franchises  now  in  existence  are  derived  from  an 
ecclesiastical  source.  They  were  afrerwards  granted  as 
means  of  strengthening  municipal  corporations. 

Though  all  liberties  emanate  from  tm  royal  prerogative, 
a distinction  is  usually  mode  between  such  liberties  as  have 
been  actually  exorcist  by  the  crown  before  the  grant  to 
the  subject,  and  such  as  (teing  merely  latent  in  the  crown) 
arc  saul  to  be  created  do  novo  upon  their  being  granted. 
The  former,  when  by  escheat,  forfeiture,  or  otherwise,  they 
come  again  to  the  crown,  are  extinguished  by  merging  in 
the  general  prerogative,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  regranfed 
as  existing  franchises:  the  latter  still  hare  continuance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crown  or  of  any  subsequent  grantee.  To 
the  former  class  belong  such  privileges  as  the  right  to  have 
tho  goods  of  felony  Stc^  »aifs,  estrays,  deodands,  an*! 
wrecK,  oriaing  within  the  lands  of  the  grantee;  to  the 
latter,  tho  return  of  writs,  the  right  of  holding  Airs  and 
markets  and  faking  the  tolls,  the  right  of  holding  a hun- 
dred-court or  a cot  rt-lect,  the  privileges  of  having  a free- 
warren  fWxwttif'  or  a logal  park  [Pawtl  and  the  like; 
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nd  in  such  eases  the  franchiKes,  even  uhiUt  m the  kmi;  r 
ImiuIh.  are  exempt  froio  ihe  juriMiiclion  of  the  urdinar)' 
utHi'ors  of  the  crown,  ami  arc  adimnislerecl  by  builiflk  or 
other  special  officers,  as  when  in  the  bands  of  a subject. 

It  is  however  only  in  a very  w ide  and  loose  sense  liiat 
fianchises  of  ibo  latter  class  can  be  said  to  be  part  of  Uie 
sojral  prero^tive  of  the  crown,  inasmuch  as  thu  Mero^olivu 
in  limited  to  the  (reation  of  t>ucli  I'ranchiHes,  and  they  can 
never  be  enfoyed  by  the  crown  except  as  claiming  ihuin 
under  a subject  to  w'liom  they  have  been  granted. 

The  fines  psiid  to  the  crown  for  grants  or  conArroations 
ofUbertiee  are  shown  by  Madox  to  have  formed  no  incon* 
siderable  part  of  Uie  royal  revenue.  In  his  ' History  of 
the  Rxcbe()uer*  ho  quotes  the  particulars  of  about  3UU 
liberties,  granted  priocipally  by  King  Jolm.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a spoctmen  of  the  terms  upon  which  tlto 
parties  fined  or  made  agreement  with  the  crown.  The  meu 
of  Cornwall  fine  in  2uti0  marks  ami  200  marks  for  20  pal- 
freys estimated  at  10  morks  each,  for  a charter  for  disaffo- 
resting the  county  and  chousing  their  own  sberilTs.  The 
men  of  Brough  fine  in  20  marks  and  6 marks  for  a 
palfrey,  for  o market  on  Sunday,  and  a fair  for  two  days. 
The  men  of  I..aunceston  fine  in  5 marks  for  changing 
their  market  from  Sunday  to  Thurulay.  Henry  de  la 
Pomiueraie  fines  in  5 marks  ‘ that  the  men  of  Lidford 
may  not  have  a lietter  liberty  than  the  men  of  Exeter.’ 
Alanus  dc  Munbi  fines  in  100  marks  and  3 good  palfreys 
for  a charter  of  exemption  from  suit  st  county  courts 
und  hundreal-courts  fur  his  life.  Tliumas  of  York,  son  of 
Olivet,  fines  in  one  huntsman  (unnm  fugalorcm),  that  he 
may  bo  alderman  in  the  morchant's  gild  at  York.  Agnes, 
the  widow  of  Waller  Cliffonl,  fines  in  one  good  palfrey  to 
have  her  manor  of  Wttham  hi  Kent,  and  that  the  men  of 
the  said  manor,  bihiig  lier  men,  lie  acc^uittiHl  of  shires,  and 
liumiix'd.s  and  suits  to  the  county  courts  and  aids  of  slienfr>, 
an<l  bailiOs,  and  for  the  king's  letters-patent  thereof.  T1k< 
burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  fine  in  2U  marks  and  one  palfrey 
that  no  one  sliall  buy  within  the  borough  new  skins  or 
undressed  cloth,  unless  he  be  in  lot  (in  Inttfi),  and  assessed 
and  taxed  with  tlie  burfresses.  [Scot  aivd  Lot.} 

Many  of  these  franebisos  liaving  been  found  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  and  speedy  ndministratioa  of  justice,  the 
extension  of  them  by  fresh  grants  was  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  very  loud  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  commons  in 
pailiament,  who  represented  them  as  prejudicial  to  the 
crown,  an  impediment  to  justice,  and  a damage  to  the  peo* 
)jlu.  it  appears  by  the  Parliament  Roll,  that  Edward  1., 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  (in  1.306),  declared  that  after 
the  grant  which  he  had  made  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln  for  his 
life,  of  the  return  writs  within  two  hundreds,  he  would 
not  grant  a similar  franchise  hb  long  as  ht  liteil  to  any 
exocnt  his  own  children,  and  directed  that  the  declaration 
should  be  written  in  the  Chancery,  the  Gardrobe,  and  the 
Exchequer.  And  in  1347,  EdwW  III.,  in  answer  to  a 
strong  remonstrance,  promised  that  stich  grants  should  not 
in  future  bo  made  without  good  advice. 

The  form  in  which  the  crown  granic^l  views  of  frank- 
pUilge  [Lkkt]  and  otlnjr  franchises  may  be  seen  in  the 
i haricra  granted  by  King  Henry  VI.  to  Eton  College,  and 
King’s  College, Cambridge.  (5  Rot.  l\xrl.,  51,  97.) 

A person  exercising  a franchise  to  which  he  has  not  a 
legal  title  may  be  called  upon  to  show  cau.se  hy  wliat  au- 
thority he  does  so,  by  a writ  of  quo-w  arranto,  or  an  informa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a quo-warrauto.  [Information: 
Qro-Warranto.]  And  parlies  disturbed  in  the  lawful 
exercise  of  a franchise  may  recover  damages  against  the  dis- 
turber in  an  action  on  the  case. 

LIBPNIA,  Dr.  lA-*ach’s  name  for  a genus  of  brachyu- 
nitts  eniatueans,  placed  by  Mr.  Bell  under  the  family 
Maiidji. 

Ll^URNE,  a town  in  France,  cajritol  of  an  arrondUse- 
meiil  in  the  department  of  Gironde;  fiiluated  on  the  north 
or  right  bank  of  tlie  Dordogne,  .346  miles  from  Paris  by 
OrUfans  and  l..imoycs,  and  25  frum  Bonlcaux.  Lib<)urtte 
was  built  by  E<lward  I-  of  England  (at  ilmi  lime  duko  of 
Guieniiek  odt  of  the  ruin*  of  an  old  Roman  town  or  i>o»l. 
mentioned  by  Aukmtus,  called  Coud.vto  Portus  or  Cundatu 
ad  Fortum ; the  name  Cundatc.  appliwl  to  seven  ditl'erent 
places  in  antient  Gaul,  is  consideretl  by  M.  do  Valuis  to 
moan  the  confiiienrc  or  junction  of  rivers,  but  by  M.  tl’.An- 
Mlle.  a longue  of  land:  whichever  of  these  may  be  thu 
meaning,  me  name  is  sufficiemly  applicable  to  Libournc. 
It  U a tolenibly  well  built  town,  surrounded  by  strong  walls 


I and  pleasant  promonadcs.  The  tlreeU  are  wide  and  atraigbl 
' and  there  is  a gotnl  place  or  o|«cn  space.  Tlicrc  are 
seven  gates,  four  toward  the  rivcTs  and  three  toward  the 
land  : there  in  a hamlMinm  bridge  of  nine  arches  over  tlie 
Dordogne  built  of  brick  and  stone ; and  a quay  along  the 
bank  of  that  river,  but  vessels  can  He  also  in  the  Isle.  Vea- 
seU  of  300  ton»  can  come  up  with  the  tido,  which  rises  10 
feet  at  ordinary  times,  and  15  feet  at  the  equinoxes.  There 
wore  several  churches  and  religions  houses  before  the  Re- 
volution. Tlie  population  in  Ib31  was  8646  fur  the  town, 
or  0S38  for  the  whole  commune : in  1 836  it  was  rcduceil  to 
9714  for  the  whole  commune.  Some  wo)dlen  stuffs,  military 
I accoutrements,  leather  and  cordage  are  manufactured.  The 
' principal  trade  is  in  wine,  brandy,  aivl  salt,  which  last  is 
sent  up  tlio  Doidognc  for  the  supply  of  the  departments  of 
Dordogne  and  Lot.  A con^uleiable  quantity  of  corn  and 
timber  is  shipMd  here  for  Bordeaux.  Tliere  are  several 
yearly  fairs.  Tlic  town  has  an  agricultural  society,  an 
' Athemeuro,'  a public  library  of  30b0  volumes,  a free  school 
for  navigation  and  drawing,  a museum  of  natural  history, 
and  a botanic  rardeii.  There  are  an  excluingc,  and  several 
government  oAicea  for  flacal  or  judicial  pur])oses : also  a 
range  of  barracks,  and  a theatre.  Tlie  environs  of  the  tow  n 
are  fertile  in  com  and  wine.  , 

Tlic  arrondissement  is  subdivided  into  nine  cantons, 

133  communes;  it  comprehends  an  area  of  497  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1831  a population  of  167,514,  aud  in  1836 
of  107,464.  . 

LIBRA  (the  Balance).  In  the  older  Greek  iftiten 
Scorpion  occupiestwoconstellolions  of  the  Zodiac,  or  rather 
the  l^y  of  the  animal  occupies  one,  and  the  claws,  chsUt 
(xeAoi),  another.  We  say  this,  because  though  the  cholii 
were  cerioinly  a part  of  the  Eoorpkm.  yet  they  are  oRcn 
mimiioned  (as  by  Aratus.  for  instAnce)  by  themselves,  os  if 
they  foriDoil  a distinct  constellation.  The  wonl  chela  liad 
several  significations;  so  that  it  may  have  been  b%  simple 
raistranslaiion  tliat  tbe  Homans  (acconling  to  Uyginua, 
Virgil.  &C.)  gave  the  name  of  Libra  to  tiie  part  of  the 
hoavent  in  question,  and  drew  back  the  claws  of  tbe 
Scoroion  to  make  nwm  for  the  scales.  . \nr\ . 

Libra  is  surrounded  by  Scorpius,0(diiuchtts,  Virgo,  C«ll- 
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Uarak,  ftnd  Lupus.  Its  star  $ is  the  vertex  of  an  isosceles 
triangle,  of  vrhich  Arcturus  and  Spies  ( a Virginia)  are  at 
the  extremities  of  the  base.  Its  principal  stars  arc  given  in 
the  preceding  p^e. 

Library.  The  prarticc  of  forming  collections  of  books 
vould  naturally  coiitroence  os  soon  as  books  began  to  be 
multiplied.  All  the  countries  of  tho  antient  world  in 
which  learning  had  established  herself  possessed  libraries, 
which  are  as  indis)>ensable  for  the  sustenance  of  learn- 
in^  as  food  is  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  The  high 
price  of  books  while  all  books  were  manuscripts  only  made 
It  the  more  necessary  that  public  libraries  should  ^ pro* 
Tided  fur  the  purposes  of  study,  seeing  that  tho  purchase  of 
books  was  in  most  eases  beyond  the  reach  of  private  stu- 
dents. Yet  we  read  of  many  collections  of  books  mode  by 
wealthy  private  individuals  tor  their  own  use,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  tlto  most  extensive  and 
Ikraous  of  the  public  libraries  of  anlic^uity  were  the  libiUry 
of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria,  the  library  of  the  kings  of 
Pei'gamus.  ami  that  founded  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, which  he  called,  after  his  own  name  (Ulpius),  the 
Ulpian  Library.  The  greatest  libraries  of  the  middle  ages 
were  those  of  the  Arabs,  established  in  their  various  do- 
minions in  Asia,  in  AfHca,  and  in  Spain,  and  the  imperial 
library  at  Constantinople.  Of  all  tliese  renowned  collec- 
tions a few  stray  volumes  only  have  come  down  to  our 
times.  Tlie  most  extensive  exiMin^  libraries  in  the  several 
countries  of  modem  Europe  are : tn  Italy,  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary at  Rome,  the  Magliaoeechian  Library  at  Florence,  the 
Ambrosian  at  Milan,  the  library  of  Bologna,  the  University  ' 
Library  at  Genoa,  and  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice;  in 
Spain,  that  of  the  Eseurial;  in  France,  the  Ro}’al  Library  | 
at  Paris,  the  Msaarin  Library,  and  those  of  the  Arsenal,  of  j 
St.  Genevidve,  and  of  the  Institute,  in  the  same  city,  and  ' 
the  public  libraries  of  Lvon  and  Bordeaux ; in  Germany,  | 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  the  ro^l  libraries  of  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  and  Stuttgard,  and  the  University  Library  of 
Gottingen  ; in  Holland,  the  public  library  of  Amsterdam, 
and  the  University  Library  at  Leyden ; in  Russia,  the  Im- 

Cirial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg ; in  Denmark,  tlio  Royal 
ibrary  at  Copenhagen  ; in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Bm- 
leian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  University  Library  of  Cam- 
bridge. that  of  the  British  Museum  in  London,  the  Advo- 
cates' Libra^  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  of  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin.  Most  or  all  of  these  collections  will  be  found 
noticed  under  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  exist.  In 
tlic  United  States  of  America,  according  to  the  * Encyclo- 
psedia  Americana,’  the  principal  libraries  are,  or  were  in 
1&3I.  that  of  Harvard  College,  containing  30,000  volumes; 
the  Philadelphia  Library,  containing  27,000;  that  of  the 
Boston  Alheuaum,  containing  26.000;  that  of  Congress, 
cootaiuing  16,u00;  and  that  of  Charleston,  conlaining 
13.000. 

LIBRATION,  a balancing  motion,  in  which  there  is  a 
position  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  which  a body  vibrates ; 
ueing  in  fact  the  same  in  meaning  as  oscilbtion.  This 
term  is  however  particularly  applied  to  a small  irregularity, 
compounded  of  the  moon’s  rotation  round  her  axis  and  her 
orbital  motion,  by  meant  of  wliich  her  visible  hemisphere  is 
not  always  quite  the  same. 

The  mean  revolution  of  the  moon  round  her  axis  is  the 
tame  period  of  time  as  her  mean  revolution  in  her  orbit  If 
both  motions  were  equable  the  moon  would  always  present 
the  same  face  to  a spectator  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  on  condition  that  the  piano  of  her  equator  nassod 
through  the  centre  of  tho  eartn.  None  of  these  conuitions 
being  exactly  fulfilled,  and  the  variations  being  small  and 
peri^ic,  tho  consequence  is  Uiat  a small  portion  of  the 
ntoon’s  surface  in  tire  eastern  and  western  edges,  and  also 
in  the  northern  and  southern,  is  alternately  visible  and  in- 
visible. There  is  perhaps  no  subject  in  astronomy  so  dif- 
ficult to  explain  to  a reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  solid 
geometry ; and  the  subject  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  any  detail  of  illbslration. 

Ll'BYA.  [Africa.) 

LICENITATE  IN  MEDICINE  is  a physician  who  has 
t licence  to  practise  granted  by  tho  College  of  Physicians. 
There  are  two  classes : licentiates,  who  are  autlrorizcd  to 
practise  in  lA>n>lun  and  within  seven  miles  thereof;  and 
extra-licentiates,  who  are  only  privileged  to  practise  in  the 
eountry  at  a greater  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The 
bnoer  class  are  authorized  exclusively  by  ^he  College  uf 


Physicians,  but  medical  graduates  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
may  practise  in  the  provinces  inilcpundently  of  tlm  college 
licence. 

LICHANOTUS,  llliger’s  name  for  a genus  of  Choiro* 
peds  or  Qundrumanes  ilndrit  of  Lac6pdde,  Geoffrey,  and 
othcra)  belonging  to  tho  family  Lemurida, 

The  Indns  are  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  and  two 
species  only  seem  generally  recognised,  namely.  Indri 
br^-ieaudatiu  of  Geoffrey,  Lemur  Indri  of  Gmelin ; and 
Jndri  longicau^Udut  of  Geoffroy.  Lemur  Ioniser  vt  Gmelin, 
Indri  luniger  of  Fischer.  Cuvier  indeed  recognises  but  one 
species,  namely,  that  first  above  namerl,  and  says  in  a 
note  that  the  other  requires  consideration  (‘a  besuin  d'fiire 
revu’). 

Dr.  Fischer  adopts  l>olh  under  the  names  of  Jndri  brevi- 
<MiKid/(ir,  Geoff.,  and  Indri  ianiger,  marking  however  the 
latter  as  doubtful. 

M.  Lcy.vun,  in  his  * Manuel.*  also  ui\  es  both  species  under 
tho  generic  name  of  Indris,  Lact^de,  and  the  spi-cific 
names  of  Indrit  brevicaudalus,  Geoff.,  L‘  indri,  Sonnorat ; 
j and  Judrit  hmgicaudatue.  Geoff.,  Le  Maki /auve,  Buffoii, 
j Le  Maki  d b(jttrre,  Sonnerat ; with  the  following  dental 

i formula:  — Incisors  ; canines^ — ; molars = 

I 4 1-1  4-5 

' 32 : the  same  number  recorded  for  both  species  by  Fischer. 
M.  Terorainck  [Mammalngie)  notices  only  one  species. 

Mr.  Gray  places  Z.fV/m«o/«s  and  Indrie  in  his  subfamily 
Lickanotina,  between  Lemurina  and  Loriduia,  in  his  third 
family  Lemwida,  which  is  the  first  in  Itis  second  or  Quad- 
ruptnloYd  section  of  his  order  Primaiet.  (Annala  of  PhilO’ 
eopby,  182.4.) 

Mr.  Swainson  oonfmes  tho  generic  terra  Indrit,  Lacep., 
to  tho  Lemur  luniger  of  Gmelin,  and  that  of  Lichanotut  to 
the  Lemur  Judri,  Gm.  To  both  Mr.  Swainson  assigns  the 
name  number  of  incisors  and  grinders  as  that  above  stated ; 

but  he  gives  canine  teeth  -j — p to  Lirhanotue  only.  IIo 

places  these  two  genera  between  Lemur,  Linn.,  and  Scarlet, 
Sw.,  in  the  family  Lemuridee.  (Clustification  <f  Quadra- 
pede.  J834.) 

M.  Geoffroy  (Mugaz.  Encyclopedique)  obsenes  that 
there  are  four  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  not  two,  os 
raenliuned  by  Sonnerat. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  states  that  the  dental  system  of  the  Indri  is 
only  known  to  him  from  the  extremity  of  the  juw's,  which 
offers  in  the  upper  jaw  incisors  like  those  of  the  Ped  Lemur, 
a canine  tooth  very*  much  curved  and  entirely  like  two 
false  niolara  which  are  found  immediately  next  to  it,  and 
which  have  only  a single  point ; in  the  lower  Jaw  two  inci- 
sors only,  the  very  narrow,  and  the  second  wider,  but 
both  couched  forwards  ('  coni-h^cs  on  avant’),  like  those  of 
the  Makis  or  true  Lemurs,  the  canine  small,  ani^rescmbling 
a false  molar  which  follows  it,  which  has  only  a single  point, 
and  which  is  much  wider  before  than  behind,  thickening 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  edge. 

The  figures  and  descriptions  of  these  two  s}>ecies  are 
given  by  Sonnerat  in  his  * Second  Voyage,’  and  seem  to  be 
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Uie  source  wbenco  (be  subsequent  accounts  have  been  piin> 
cipally  taken. 

TUe  first,  notiocfl  by  Pennant  as  tbc  Indri  (under  (be  title 
tVoufJowoh  is  described  as  a large  animul  three  feet  and  a 
hair  high,  eniirely  black,  except  on  the  face,  which  is  grey- 
ish. on  the  lower  part  of  the  alMotnen,  whoie  a greyish  east 
prevails,  and  on  the  rump,  which  is  white.  The  face  is 
staled  to  be  of  a lengthened  dog-like  form,  the  ears  ralhor  | 
short  but  much  tuned,  the  hair  or  fur  silky  and  thick, 
curly  in  some  parts.  The  nails  are  said  to  be  flat  but 
pointed,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  a tail. 

Z«stj/i/y,  Madagascar. 

Naiit*. — ^I'hc  animal  is  described  os  eenilo  and  doeilo. 
and  os  being  trained  when  young  fur  the  chose,  os  dogs 
are.  Its  note  is  staled  (o  resemble  a child's  crying,  wltencc  ^ 
not  improlMbly  its  Madagascar  name  Indri,  which  is  said  (o  < 
iigtwfy  Man  n/ the  Wood  \ 

Tho  other  s)>ecies,  J'locky  Lemur  of  Shaw,  is  staled  to  be  | 
a fool  and  nine  inches  from  nose  to  end  of  tail,  the  tail  being 
nine  inches.  Hie  colour  pole  yellowish-ferruginous  above, 
and  white  beneath ; the  tail  bright  ferruginous.  Tlie  fur  ex- 
tremely soft,  and  curled  deepest  about  the  loins.  Face 
black : eyes  large  and  grocuish-grcy.  The  animal  is  du- 
sertbed  as  having  two  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four 
in  the  lower  (Qusrc  taipen),  and  pentodact)  le  feet,  w iih  long 
claw  s,  except  the  thumbs,  which  are  furnished  with  rounded 
nails. 

Dr.  Shaw  observes  that  Ponoant,  in  tho  last  edition  of 
Ills  ' History  of  Quadrupeds,'  scents  (o  think  this  animal  no 
other  than  the  Xcmui*  mangoaz,ox  'Woolly  Macauco ; but 
tho  Dr.  adds,  that  if  Sonncral’s  description  be  just,  the  spe- 
cies must  certainly  be  a different  one  from  L.  Mongooz. 


Dr.  Shaw  is  of  opinion  that  Le  Petit  Mukie  Grie  (Buffbo. 
Sk/73.,  tom.  vii.,  p.  lit,  pi.  34)  and  the  Autre  Kspree  de 
Mitki  (Buff.,  Si^i..  tom.  vii.,  \*.  1il3,  U .35)  are  smaller  va- 
rieties of  ihc  Flock)  Lorouf;  bnl  thU  view  does  not  seem 
to  be  adopted  by  tbc  more  modern  zoologists.  Skeletons 
and  skins  of  the  Indris  would  bo  an  acquisition  to  our  mu- 
seums, and  would  clear  up  doubtful  points. 

]dCHA.S,  Dalman’s  name  for  a group  of  Trilobitos 
forming  a division  of  the  great  genus  Asaphus  of  Brong 
niart. 

UCHBNIC  ACID.  [Mauc  Acid.] 

LlCHENlN,  a neeuliar  vegotublo  proiluct,  sometimes 
called  licAsMsfarrA  Itisobtaine''  from  the  Cc/rorta  trfam/ieo, 
or  liverwort,  which  is  to  be  cut  small  and  inf  sed  in  eigh- 
teen timee  its  quantity  of  eold  w..tcr,  in  which  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  pirta^h  is  dissolved  for 
eiery  pound  of  tbc  lirerwort  employed.  Aficr  remaining  , 
twenty-four  hours,  the  infusion  is  drained  from  the  liverwort 
wiiliout  pressure:  it  is  then  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with 
Cold  water,  and  afterwe  “U  boiled  in  mne  times  its  weight  of 
water  down  to  six;  the  decoction  is  strained  and  tbc  liverwort 
ti4{ucezed  whfle  hot;  a gelatinous  white  substance  it  soon 
foi  mod,  which,  after  being  dried  gently  on  cloth,  becomes 
of  a dark  colour  and  hard.  Being  ro-disiK>lved  in  boding 
water  and  again  stminud,  U gelatinizes. 

When  pure  it  is  white,  and  it  retains  water;  but  on  dry- 


ing it  becomes  yellowisli.  In  thin  plates  it  is  transparent 
It  is  lough,  tasteless,  nearly  inodorous,  swells  up  when  put 
into  cold  water,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  it.  With  not 
water  a gelatinous  solution  U obtained,  which  is  docoroposeil, 
and  yields  a precipitate  with  di-acetate  of  lead,  ana  with 
solution  of  iodine  gives  eilhur  a dingy  green  colour,  or.  as  is 
BlaieJ  by  some  author*,  a blue  one,  as  starch  does,  ll  is 
said  to  be  poisonous. 

Lichenin  is  stated  to  posses*  the  alkaline  property  of  com- 
bining with  acids ; but  it  does  not  form  erystalUsable  solu 
with  them.  It  is  composed  of  about 

Ilvdrogcn  . 7*24.  or  nearly  10  equivs.  s lo  = 6'66 

Carbon  . „ 10  „ = 60  = 40  06 

Oxygen  . 33*43,  „ 10  „ » bO  c 33*34 
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LICUENO'PORA.  The  fossils  ranked  under  this  tillu 
by  Defrance  are  thought  by  Blainville  to  be  young  Ret«- 
pone.  (' Aetinologie,*  p.  407.) 

LFCUENS,  a large  and  important  natural  order  of  im- 
perfectly organised  plants,  containing  numerous  mecics 
employed  in  (bo  arts  as  pigments,  and  a*  articles  of  feud. 
It  is  principally  in  Uie  former  respect  that  they  are  of  eco- 
nomical interest,  in  consequence  of  the  great  consumption 
of  orcfaall,  or  archil  [AacitiLj,  Cudbear  (Leuidea  (artarea), 
and  others  by  Uie  dyer ; the  estimated  value  of  the  anousl 
imports  of  (h^  plants  being  from  GO.UOOf.  to  80,0ti0f. 

Lichens  are  perennial  pfants,  requiring  free  access  to 
light  and  air.  of  the  most  simple  organiiatlon*  forming  irre- 
gular patches  upon  tho  turfiioe  of  stones,  trees,  the  «axib, 
and  other  bodie*.  Their  structure  is  haperfectly  cellular, 
without  any  trace  of  vascularity.  The  ceils  of  which  they 
consist  are  spheroidal  or  eylindricak  tubular  or  fibrous, 
empty  or  filled  with  a grumous  mattor,  in  a loose  and  inde- 
finite slate  of  aggregation,  but  generally  oonselidaled  ioto 
two  strata,  tbe  one  external  or  eortical,  the  other  in- 
ternal or  medullary.  Tbe  membranous  or  other  expansion, 
which  in  these  plant*  oon*i»u  of  a combinutkm  of  stem  end 
leaf,  is  of  the  most  unequal  and  uncertain  degree  of  devekip- 
ment,  in  some  specie*  appearing  like  miashapcn  leaves 
spreading  over  the  surtbee  on  which  it  grows,  in  other  cases 
ruing  up  as  a stem  of  various  figures;  but  always  more  or 
less  unsymmetrical,  and  in  many  instances  constituting  little 
more  than  a stain  upon  the  faceof  a tree  or  rock ; this  body 
is  a frond,  or.  os  it  is  tenlmteelly  called,  a tballu*.  The 
fruetifloation  of  lichens  consists  of  a round  or  lineer,  eoimx 
or  concave,  cup,  called  apoihecium,  or  shield,  st  first  closed, 
but  afterwards  expanding  and  pr^ueing  a nucleus  (stra- 
tum proligerum)  in  which  are  embodied  the  sporew.  Tlic 
shield  is  surrounded  by  a border  (exoipulus)  which  originatet* 
either  from  the  substanre  of  tho  thallus  (thallodes)  or  from 
the  base  of  the  shield  itself  (proprtuf),  or  from  both  (thal- 
lodes and  proprius^. 

Lichens  are  distributed  over  all  peris  of  tbe  world,  form- 
ing in  the  polar  and  similar  regions  a food  for  animals  and 
man.  Clodonie  rangiferina  supports  the  rem-deer,  Cctraru 
klandica  frimtshct  the  nutritions  Iceland  mom  of  the  drag- 
gists’  shops;  and  various  spoeies  of  Gyropliora,  under  the 
name  of  Tripe  do  IWhe,  form  a pert  of  the  supply  of  food 
scantily  frjmishcd  by  nature  for  the  Canadien  ountcr.  In 
warmer  countries  they  acquire  a firmer  consatenoe  and 
appear  to  form  secretions  of  a peculiar  kind  in  much  greater 
abundance  than  in  the  nortMm  parts  of  tbe  world.  Or- 
chalk  for  example,  grows  in  Groat  Britain  and  thcCaaariea, 
and  botanitts  can  dutert  no  external  differences  between  the 
plants  of  these  two  countries ; yet  in  tbe  formor  its  dyeing 
matter  is  secreted  so  abundantly  that  Canary  semplee  fetrn 
from  2364  to  360/.  a ton  in  tbe  market,  while  the  English 
are  unsaleable. 

The  prevalent  principles  found  in  lichens  ere  a peculiar 
kind  of  gluten  resembling  starch,  a bitter  secretion,  and  a 
re.<(in  combined  with  an  unctuous  colouring  matter  yielding 
uiqde.  yellow,  and  brown  dyes.  In  consequence  of  their 
iiternoss  some  have  been  employed  as  febrifuges,  as  Vtrio- 
loria  faginea.  Parmelia  parietina,  and  several  others. 

There  are  between  30  and  60  genera,  arranged  in  three 
suborders.  {Fries  Lichenoffraphia  Europaa;  F^c,  Mi 
ihode  Lichenograpkique : Wallroth,  Nafurgeerhiehte  der 
Fleehten;  Enchweiler,  Syetema  Liehmum.} 

Tho  following  cut  shows  the  various  stages  o(  develop- 
ment in  the  licheus  of  this  country. 
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LieHcut  in  fnsctiflcatloa.  in  tuIuu*  ctAj^w  c/drwlopment. 

I.  I'tora  bvrboM.  vUU  a rinn  atuI  nidim^obtr)  le»>v« : 9, 3,  CladoDli  pyxl- 
J'U,  in  tho •■■le lUtr.  (xii iriili iialejvvf  (Uappeiulujt  1 4.  lUmoliun caliv:<H«. 
«itfa  the  aUm  nnrijr  luct,  ai»d  the  nhwkb  borno  upon  irr'<;pil«r  utniytnow*UicaJ 
<n|taeii<mii ; S,  SilcU  herltaren,  wiih  th«  atriii  «atirrly  I(Mt,  anti  th*  Imtm 
aptcadiait  orpr  Ihu  itirterv  of  th«  Krt«in<l:  6.  Farmolit' iwU<>wt>t,  wiih  th« 
«Wmi  MMi  Imvm  cuaaoUdotoii.  4od  furmioi;  only  merurt  with  adefloito  ourylti ; 
T^C^-^jkb*  acripu,  lo  wliteh  naUtiti;;  it  fitrmed  tlw  lattorlike  frucU* 

LICHFIELD  is  a city  and  county  of  itself,  allhouch 
localfy  situated  within  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  52*  54'  N. 
luf.  and  I®  44'  W.  long.,  and  118  miles  north-west  by 
north  from  London.  The  limits  of  the  parliamcntarv 
borough  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  town,  together  with 
the  surrounding  country,  to  the  distance  of  rather  mure 
than  a mile;  but  within  this  boundary,  and  a little  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  there  is  a small  space  called  the 
‘ close, ' which  possesses  a separate  jurisiiiction,  distinct 
not  merely  from  that  of  Lichfield,  but  also  from  that  of 
tSiaffordshirc.  The  corporation  had  its  origin  in  the  your 
13S7.  when  Richard  II.  granted  lo  the  guild  a licence  !o 
purchaso  lands  to  the  amount  of  10/.  a year.  This  guild 
jjjkdissolved  by  Edward  \'!.«  who  granted  a charter  of  in* 
Vroration  to  the  city,  and  Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  year 
^iwr  reign,  erected  the  city  and  suburb.^  into  a distinct 
county  independent  of  the  county  of  Staffonl.  The  next 
charter  was  that  of  20  James  I.,  which  authorizes  the  esta- 
blishment of  two  weekly  markets,  and  empowers  tho  bailiffs 
to  receive  the  lolls  and  customs  thereof.  To  this  sueceerled 
the  charter  of  16  Charles  IT.  In  1686  James  II.  obliged 
the  corporation  to  surrender  their  charters,  W’liich  however 
tvero  restored  to  them  the  following  year,  when  all  their 
furtner  privileges  and  immunities  were  acknowledged  and 
confirmed. 

By  tho  Municipal  Corporation  Act  Lichfield  is  divided 
into  two  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 
Nt'lhcr  the  property  nor  the  expenditure  of  the  corporation 
is  known,  in  consequence  of  tho  municipal  authorities  re- 
fusing lo  communicate  with  the  pariiamentnry  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  the  year  1835,  but  tho  rovenuo  is  sup- 
P'j'ol  not  to  exceed  300/.  per  annum,  and  arises  chieny 


from  landed  property.  The  tolls  of  tl.o  markets  were  com 
poundc<l  for  in  1741  by  Sir  Lister  Holt,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  city,  who  paid  the  corpuration  400/.,  in  consideration 
of  which  It  was  agreed  that  tho  city  should  thenceforward 
be  • discharged  from  all  tolls  whatever  upon  a roarkot-dny 
except  picking.'  1 ho  fairs  are  held  .lanuary’  10,  Shrove 
Tuesday,  Afih-Wcdiiesday,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  No\cm- 
ber.  Tlioroarket  dayii  are  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Theborougfi 
has  returned  two  meinlicrs  to  parliament  continuously  from 
tho  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  incorporated  companies  are  seven 
in  number,  namely,  the  tailors,  bakers,  sadlei-s,  butchers, 
smiths,  eortlwaincrs,  and  weavers,  in  each  of  which  are  in- 
cluded several  subordinate  trades. 

The  name  ‘ Lichfield  ’ is  of  Saxon  etymologv',  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Harwood,  refers  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  houses  m the  principal  sireuls  aro 
hand&ome  and  well  built,  and  the  whole  city  is  supplied 
with  excellent  water,  and  naverl  and  lighted,  ^he  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  are  well  constructed,  and  admit  of  clnssi* 
ficalion  of  the  prisoners. 

Lichfield,  in  union  with  Coventry,  is  an  episcopal  fee. 
The  cathedral  »ustainc<l  considerable  injury  during  the  civil 
wars,  but  was  restored  by  Dr.  llackct  in  1661 ; and  more 
recently  very  exienshe  repairs  and  alterations  have  been 
elTectod  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wyatt.  Its  total 
length  from  cast  to  west  is  410  feet,  and  the  width  along 
the  transepts  measures  153  feet.  There  are  three  spires,  of 
which  the  central  rises  to  the  height  of  280  feet,  the  whole 
being  ornamented  with  a profusion  of  very  elaborate  work- 
manship. In  the  interior  arc  numerous  monuments,  and 
among  them  is  one  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  born 
in  this  city,  and  to  whose  memory  a statuo  has  been  re- 
cently erectctl.  (Seo  Haruood’s  Biftory  and  Antiquities  rtf 
the  ^hurth  and  City  rf  hichfieldy  4to.,  18U6;  and  also 
Dugdale's  Afor?a$/rco;i  Auf^licanxim.')  The  other  churches 
aro  respectively  dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
Mary.  The  livings  attached  to  the  first  two  are  paid  cura- 
cies, valued  at  90?.  and  137/.  per  anrtum:  the  last  is  a 
vicarage  in  Ike  patronage  of  the  dean  and  cliaptcr  of  Lich- 
field, and  possesses  an  average  net  income  of  458/.  Tho 
populstion  of  the  borough  in  1831  w as  G252i  which  includes 
the  population  of  the  ' aose.' 

The  frec-school  of  Lichfield  is  staled,  hut  upon  ven 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  founded  by  Edward  Vl. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
cese founded  a religious  establishment,  which  subsequently 
Went  under  the  appellaiion  of  the  ‘ Hospital  School,'  but 
near  the  close  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  to  eoiisequcnco  of 
proiious  mismaDagemenl,  the  alTairs  of  thU  institution 
bottmc  subject  to  the  supcriiilcndence  of  the  master  of  the 
free  graiumar-school,  and  m lf4U  the  chief  part  of  its  funds 
wore  transferred  to  the  last-mentioned  e»tHbhsUmont,  sinro 
which  lime  the  two  foundations  are  considered  lo  have 
merged  into  one. 

In  1835  there  were  21  scholars  upon  the  foundation, 
bosidoe  boarders,  and  at  that  lime  the  school  was  described 
as  being  in  a flourishing  condition.  For  particular  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  management  and  slate  of  the  fbnds 
of  this  school  and  the  other  Unovolont  foundations  of  Lich- 
field the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Seventh  Report  of  the 
Parliamontaiy  Commissioners  on  Chanties.  {Rotmdary  Iie‘ 
port*.  &c. ; and  the  several  authorities  mentioned  above.) 

LICHTENBERG,  n principality  situated  between  tho 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Rhine,  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  Oldenburg,  and  Hesse-Homburg,  has  an 
area  of  236  square  miles,  with  3i,UOO  inhabitants.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  lordship  of  Raumholder,  and  according 
lo  the  decision  of  the  cun^css  of  Vienna  was  cerled  in  1816 
by  Prussia  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  gave  It  the  rank 
of  a principality,  calling  it  Lichtenberg,  aAer  an  ancient 
castle,  with  a representative  council  of  seven  memberf 
chosen  by  fifty  electors.  But  (ho  French  Revolution  in 
July,  1830,  and  the  troubles  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  excited 
some  disturbances  in  the  principality,  particularly  in  St. 
\Wndol,  the  chief  town,  to  suppress  which  it  was  nercssary 
to  call  in  Pnissian  troops.  This  induced  the  duke  lo  cede 
the  principality,  with  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  lo 
Prussia  in  1834.  Prussia  in  return  pays  the  duke  an 
annual  sum  of  80,000  doUirs,  till  Coburg  shall  be  able  to 
purchase  an  equivalent  in  landed  estates  which  shall  in 
every  respect  supply  the  place  of  Lichtenberg.  Prushia 
unites  the  coniingontof  250  men  to  tho  army  of  the  Con 
fodcratioo  with  its  own 
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UCHTENBERG,  GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER,  do- 
server  a placo  in  every  English  biographical  work,  if  only 
on  account  of  hi&  adimrablc  * ErkUirungder  Hogarthischen 
Kupforstiche,’  wherein  he  ha*  entered  far  more  completely 
into  the  spirit  of  our  great  arli&l’s  works,  than  any  of  his 
English  illustrators  and  commeniaturs.  srurcely  excepting 
Charles  Lamb,  whose  ‘Essay  on  Hogarth’  is  besides  a lucro 
•ketch  in  comparison  with  the  extensive  canvas  filled  up  by 
the  German.  Had  he  written  nothing  else  of  u humuurons 
nature,  this  production  would  have  established  Lichtenlicrg’s 
reputation  fur  searching  keenness  of  wit,  comic  |>uwer,  and 
for  l>otb  playful  and  severe  satire.  Hardly  is  this  praise  any 
e.xaggeralUm,  since,  independently  nf  its  literary  merit  os  an 
original  work,  it  displays  an  intimate  acquainlanco  with  the 
subject,  which  in  a foreigner  is  little  short  of  wonderful — 
equally  wonderful  is  it  perhaps,  that  scarcely  one  of  llo* 
garth's  later  hioepraphers  or  editors  should  have  been  aware 
of  its  e.xistcnce,  otherwiM;  they  would  undoubtedly  ha\e 
made  inentiun  of  it,  if  they  did  no  more.  Unfortunately 
however  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work. 

Lichtenberg  was  born  at  Ober-Rumstadt,  near  D.nrm- 
sladt.  July  1st,  1742,  and  was  his  ^>aronts’  eighteenih  child. 
By  his  father,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  place,  bo  w*as 
early  initialed  into  mntlicmatical  and  physical  studies,  in 
which  he  afierwards  greatly  distinguishetl  himself,  forming 
thereby  a striking  exception  to  the  rule,  that  a mathema* 
iician,  and  wit,  are  the  anlifHHlus  nf  each  other.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  he  pursued  his  studies,  first  at  Darm* 
siadt,  afterwards  at  Gottingen,  at  which  University  he  was 
a|ipointcil  to  a professorship  in  1770.  Although  then  only 
m his  27lh  year,  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  office  bestowed 
on  him,  such  having  been  his  assiduity  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  branch  of  learning  or  science  with  which  he 
wus  uiiuc<iuiinlcJ.  Just  licfore  hU  promotion  he  had  made  a 
visit  to  England,  where  he  bad  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duccfl  to  George  HI.,  and  was  noticed  by  the  leading  men 
of  science  in  that  day.  The  favourable  reception  he  had 
met  with  induced  him  to  pav  a second  visit  to  this  country 
m 1774,  preparatory  to  wiiich  lie  had  made  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  our  language.  During  this  second 
rcMdcnce  among  us,  which  was  of  some  oontmuance,ho  was 
admitted  into  the  highest  literary  circles.  He  also  studied 
our  national  character  with  that  shrewdnusB  peculiar  to  him, , 
and  laid  in  that  stock  of  infurmalion  which  he  afierwurds 
turned  to  such  excellent  account  in  his  work  on  Hogarth. 

From  tlie  period  of  his  return  to  that  of  his  death  he 
resided  constantly  at  Gottingen,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  his  professorship,  to  his  pen  and  his  studies.  He 
111  I lerly  became  subject  to  attacks  of  hypochondria,  which 
induced  him  to  lead  the  life  of  a recluse,  without  other 
siH'iuty  than  that  of  an  excellent  wife  and  his  five  children.  ' 
This  mnlady  however  did  not  interrupt  bU  studies,  to  which  ! 
he  contiuu^  as  attached  as  ever,  neither  did  it  prevent  his  ! 
carrving  on  a very  extensive  epistolary  correspoudeoce  ; 
almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  February  iith,  17y9.  I 

Besides  the  alrcady^roentionod  commentary  on  Hogarth  I 
(of  which  some  specimens  appeared  several  years  ago  in  the 
‘London  Magazine,’  and  from  which  there  are  also  some 
extracts  in  the  article  entitled  * Lichicnherg  and  Hogarth,’ 
Foreign  Quarterly,  No.3‘2).  his  other  works  arc  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  no  less  varied  ; for  wbilo  some  arc  entirely 
sneiiiific,  on  subjects  of  astronomy  and  physics,  others  are 
pieces  of  wit  and  satire,  frequently  of  the  most  pungent  kind, 
and  occasionallv  of  the  most  extravagant  and  whimsical 
cast.  Among  tnesc  productions  of  humour  the  titles  of  one 
or  two  may  be  mentioned  as  conveying  some  idea  of  their 
snbjccta,  viz.  The  Mad-house  for  Opinions  and  Itivcnlions; 
A Scniimeutal  Journey  to  biputa;  C'onsulalion  fir  those 
Unfortunates  who  are  no  Original  Geniuses:  A Patriotic 
Ccniribuiion  to  the  Study  of  German  Methyology  iDrunk- 
ctmess) : and  the  Bedlamites'  Petition. 

LlCimVER,  MAG.NUS  GOTTFRIED,  bom  alWur- 
zen,  in  Saxony,  January  30th,  1719,  though  only  one  of  the 
niinor  poets  of  Germany,  may  be  considered  almost  the  first 
in  the  rank  of  Us  fabulists,  in  which  character  he  holds 
a standard  rank  in  the  literature.  When  only  two  years 
old  he  lost  his  father,  but  his  mother’s  circumstances 
cnabk-d  her  to  bestow  upon  him  a g«>id  education.  At 
her  death,  in  1 737,  the  further  charge  of  his  studies  de- 
volved upon  his  guardian,  the  SlUVsrath  Zahn.  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  Lcijizig,  where  he  applied  hiuii-elf  inure  par- 
ticularly to  juiisprudeiico,  but  also  made  himself  roaster  of 
French  and  Italian.  In  1741  Le  wont  to  Dresden,  in  the 


hope  of  there  ootaining  some  office  or  appointment,  but 
after  fruitlessly  waiting  two  years,  quitted  it  for  Wittenberg, 
wliere  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  deli- 
vered lectures  in  jurisprudence,  until  the  breaking  of  a 
bluoil-vcssel  com)4ellcd  him  to  abstain  from  the  cxeriion  of 
S)icakini;  in  public.  He  now  took  up  his  ptrii  and  produced 
his  FabI  es,  tuo  first  edition  of  which  appeared  anonymously 
in  1748.  Thu  following  jear  he  quitted  Wittenberg,  and 
went  to  Halbcrstadt,  where  his  mother’s  brother  was  one  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral.  This  change  proved  highly 
advantageous  to  him,  being  the  means  of  nis  obtaining 
some  important  charges.  In  1758  be  published  a new  edi- 
> tion  of  his  Fables,  with  his  name  prefixed  To  it,  and  also  his 
didactic  poem  ‘ Das  Recht  dcr  Vernunft;’  and  in  1762  a 
‘ Translation  of  Mitiutius  Felix,*  with  notes.  He  died  July 
7lh,  1783.  The  poem  above  mentioned  is  by  no  roeuiis 
eiiual  to  many  others  of  the  same  class  in  the  language:  it 
is  an  exposition  of  Wolf’s  philosophy,  formally  treated,  in- 
stead of  the  dryness  of  the  subject  being  at  all  relieved  or 
adorned  by  poetical  illustration  of  the  doctrine.  Ills  Fables, 
on  the  contrary,  are  muster-pieces;  many  of  them  strikingly 
original  in  subject,  terse  and  pointed  in  style,  and  arlmt- 
rablc  in  their  moral.  They  abound  with  gnomic  sentences 
most  happily  and  energetically  expressed;  and  although 
some  few  are  inferior  to  the  rest,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
has  nut  some  particular  merit  to  recommend  it. 

LICl'KIUS  STOLO,  LICINIAN  LAWS  or  ROGA- 
TIONS. Caius  Licinius  Stulo,  of  a distinguished  plebeian 
family  at  Rome,  was  made  tribune  of  the  people,  together 
with  nis  friend  L.  Sexlius  Lateranus,  in  tne  year  375  u.c. 
These  tribunes  brought  forward  three  ‘rogations,’  that  is  to 
»ay,  bills  or  projects  of  law,  for  the  comitia  or  assembly  of  (he 
tribes  to  decide  U|)on:— 1.  That  in  future  no  more  military 
tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but  two  annual  consub  as 
formerly,  and  that  one  of  the  two  should  always  be  a plebeian. 
The  occasional  appointment  of  raililary  tribunes,  part  of 
whom  might  be  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  wasa  device 
of  ibo  senate  to  prevent  the  plebeians  from  obtaining  access 
I to  the  consulship.  2.  To  deduct  from  the  capital  of  all  cx> 

, isting  debts  from  one  citizen  to  another  the  sums  which  had 
I been  paid  bv  the  debtor  os  interest,  and  the  remaining 
principal  to  bo  discharge<l  in  three  years  by  three  equal 
paymonts.  This  seems,  according  to  our  modern  notions  of 
money  transactions,  a very  summary  and  not  very  honest 
way  of  settling  standing  engagemenU;  but  if  we  carry 
ourselves  back  to  that  remote  period  of  Roman  society,  and 
lake  into  consideration  the  enormous  rate  of  interest  de- 
manded, the  necessities  of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were 
called  from  their  homes  and  fields  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  country,  and  bad  no  means  of  supporting  their  families 
in  the  mean  lime  except  the  ruinous  one  of  borrowing 
money  f:-oiu  the  wealthy,  who  were  mostly  patricians,  and 
also  the  fearful  power  which  the  law  gave  to  the  creditor 
over  the  body  of  his  debtor,  and  the  atrocious  manner  in 
which  that  power  was  used,  or  rather  iibusvil,  in  many  in- 
stances, such  as  those  reported  by  Livy  (ii.  23;  vi.  M; 
viii.  28),  we  shall  judge  w ilh  more  tcm)Kr  of  the  proposition 
of  Licinius.  The  3rd  rogation  has  been  a subject  of  much 
perplexity  to  modern  inejuirers.  Its  object,  as  briefly  ex- 
pressed by  Livy,  was  that  'no  one  should  possess  (possi- 
dcret)  more  than  five  hundred  jugcra  (about  333  acres)  of 
land,  ami  until  lately  it  has  been  literally  understood  by  most 
readers  of  Roman  history  as  fixings  maximum  to  private 
property.  But  Beaufort,  and  more  lately  Hey.ie,  Niebuhr, 
and  Savigny,  have  shown, that  the  limitation  referred  to  Jli^ 
holding  of  land  belonging  to  \)xq  aser  jmblicu*,ar  pU^^B 
domain  of  the  slate,  (.\grarian  I.aw.]  And  wbciii^r 
retlecl  upon  the  insignificant  extent  of  the  original  territory 
of  Uurae,  and  that  it  became  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
plunder  or  appropriation  of  a part  of  the*  land  of  the  neigh* 
buuring  nations,  it  appears  evident  thot  most  of  the  large 
estates  p^^scssed  by  the  patrioiaiis  must  have  been  portions  of 
thin  roiKjuered  laud,  w hich  was  considered  ns  public  property, 
occupieil,  cultivated,  and  held  as  tenanta  at  will,  they  and 
but  which  individuals  of  the  influential  class  in  the  stale 
their  descendants  paying  to  the  stale  a tenth  of  all  gram, 
a fifth  on  the  produce  of  plantations  and  vineyardLs,  and  a 
certain  lax  per  bead  of  rattle  grazing  on  the  public  pasture. 
This  was  the  kind  of  •posseition  which  the  IJciniaii  roga- 
tion purposed  to  limit  and  regulate.  Licinius  proposed 
that  all  those  who  had  more  than  500  jugcra  should  be 
made  to  give  up  the  »ur|)lii8,  which  was  lobe  distributed 
among  those  who  had  no  properly,  and  that  in  future 
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eniry  citiion  was  to  be  entitled  to  a share  of  newly  con- 
quered land,  with  the  same  restriction  and  subject  to  the 
tame  duties,  Tliis  might  be  considered  as  a bill  for  the 
belter  distribution  of  plunder  among  those  cng;ai;ed  in 
a plundering  expcdiiioiii  for  the  laud  thus  acquired  and 
dislributod  cannot  be  compared  tn  real  property  as  hekl 
throughout  Europe  in  our  days,  and  this  reilexion  may 
]>crha|is  ser>'o  to  moderatu  somewhat  the  warmth  of  our 
sympathy  m reading  of  the  complaint;)  of  the  Roman 
plebeians  concerning  theune<uial  distribution  of  land  which 
had  been  taken  by  violence  irom  a third  party,  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  who  ^vere  the  real  sufferers. 

The  patricians,  who  had  had  till  then  the  best  share  of  the 
common  plunder,  op|)Osed  the  utmost  resistance  to  the  pa.<s- 
ing  of  these  three  laws.  Tlicy  s-ained  over  to  their  side  the 
other  tribunes,  who  put  thuir  veto  on  the  bills.  But  nt  the 
Olid  of  that  year  I.tcinius  and  Sexlius  put  their  own  veto 
on  the  election  of  the  now  military  Inbunea.  and  being 
themselves  re-electe<l  by  the  tribes  every  year,  they  renewed 
for  five  years  the  same  oppisition  to  the  election  of  the 
curule  magistrates,  so  that  the  republic  fell  into  a kind  of 
anarchy.  In  the  flflh  year,  370  b.C-,  the  inhabitants  of 
VclitrtD,  n Roman  colony,  reroltc<l,  made  incursions  into 
the  Roman  territory,  and  besieged  Tusculum,  the  ally  of 
Romo.  Licinius  and  Sextius  now  waived  their  opposition, 
the  coniitia  were  held,  ami  six  military  tribunes  were 
elocte'l,  and  as  the  war  continued,  six  more  were  apjwnted 
in  the  fullowin^  year,  Licinius  and  Sextius  meantime  con- 
tinuing to  bo  re-elected  every  year  as  tribunesof  the  people.  ; 
Having  cfained  over  to  their  side  three  more  of  their  eol-  j 
kniguoH.  they  again  brought  forward  their  hills,  asking  the 
senators  ‘how  ihey  could  pretend  to  retain  more  than  500 
jugera  of  land,  while  a plebeian  was  only  allowed  two 
jugem,  hardly  enough  to  build  himself  a cabin  upon,  and 
to  supply  him  with  a burinl-plncc  when  ho  died.’  'Jliese 
expressions  of  Livy’s  text  nmfirm  Niebuhr’s  opinion  that 
the  whole  question  wag  oboiit  the  oger  publicus,  or  eon- 
quore<l  land,  of  which  the  plebeians  who  had  served  in  the 
army  receiveil  small  allotments  of  two  or  more,  but  never 
more  than  seven,  jugera  (lielwcen  four  and  five  acres)  each. 
Ucinius  then  went  on  to  usk  the  patricians,  who  still 
op]H>sed  his  other  bill  concerning  the  debtors,  ‘whether 
they  delighte<l  in  having  their  houses  full  of  plebeiaiii  in 
fottors,  90  that  wherever  n patrician  dwell  there  must  be  a 

firivatc  dungeon  also?*  And  then  turning  to  the  plebeians, 
le  told  them  that  the  surest  remedy  for  such  evils  was  con- 
tained in  his  Ihirfl  bill,  namely,  that  they  should  alw.iyshavc 
one  of  the  two  consuls  chosen  from  their  own  body.  ‘ It  is  not 
enough,'  said  he,  ' that  plebeians  be  eligible  by  law  to  the 
roiisulshtp.  They  have  long  been  eligible  to  the  dignity  of 
mililary  tribunes,  and  yet  the  patricians  have  so  contrived 
that  very  few  plebctoiis  have  obtaitio<l  that  olllce.  The 
number  of  military  tribunes  at  their  first  institution  was 
ordained  to  be  six.  in  order  that  the  plebeians  might  have 
n share  in  that  inagistrac)';  nevertheless  their  claims  have 
boon  almost  constantly  defeated  ”,  how  much  easier  it  will 
Irf?  for  the  patricians,  as  there  are  but  two  consulships,  to 
.secure  them  both  for  themvives.  The  only  remetly  tlierc- 
to  make  a law  that  there  shall  be  always  oncplelieian  in 
the  consulship.’  However,  nil  proceedings  nma'rning  these 
laws  were  again  suspended  for  that  year,  the  five  tribunes 
of  ilur  people  who  were  still  in  the  inli^rest  of  the  senate 
urging  that  It  was  proper  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  army, 
which  was  still  in  the  field  against  Velitrw.  Six  new  mi- 
litary tribunes  were  elected  for  the  following  year,  3fi8  n.c. 
At  the  same  time  Licinius  and  Sextius,  being  re-elected 
tribunes  of  the  people  for  the  eighth  time,  resolved  to 
bring  their  bills  before  the  trilnrs.  without  any  regard  to  the 
intercessiim  or  veto  of  their  colleagues. 

The  senate,  seeing  the  final  struggle  approaching,  had 
rwconrse  to  a la.st  expedient;  they  appointed  Camillus  to  the 
diet.alorship.  While  Licinius  and  Sextius.  having  convened 
the  tril>es,  sure  of  the  people’s  favour  and  rejijardless  of  the 
veto  of  their  colleagues,  were  proceeiling  to  take  the  suf- 
frages. and  the  first  tribes  had  already  voted  for  the  bills, 
the  dictator,  attended  by  a great  body  of  the  patricians, 
repaire<l  to  the  place  of  assembly,  and  declared  that  he  was 
ctjme  to  support  the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  tribunes  to 
nut  their  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  others;  and  as 
Idcinius  and  Sextius  paid  no  nttontinn  to  him,  Camillus 
onlercil  the  lictors  to  disperse  the  a.s.5cnibly,  threatening.  In 
ea.se  of  nuncorap'ianee,  to  summon  the  pirople  to  the  (>ra* 
pus  Marlius,  to  enlist  and  march  into  the  Held.  This  put  a 
P.  C„  No.  8‘16. 


stop  to  the  toting.  Licinius  and  Sextius  then  preferred  a 
bill  that  M.  Furius  Camillus  should  be  fined  50U.UUU  asea, 
to  be  sued  fur  as  soon  as  he  hud  down  his  ofUcu,  fur  inter- 
rupting the  tribes  ill  their  right  uf  legislating.  Camillus 
now  bent  Iwforo  the  storm  and  ubdicuted  hts  otlice.  It 
appears  that  Licinius  and  Sextius,  having  ussembletl  tlie 
tribes  anew,  might  have  passcxl  the  two  bilU  concerning  the 
laud  and  tlie  debtors,  but  that  the  people  demurred  to  tlie 
law  concerning  the  consulship,  in  which  most  of  them  foU 
little  interest.  The  two  tribunes  however  rcTuseil  to  sc’paraie 
the  three  bills,  telling  the  people  lliat  they  must  either  lia\-u 
all  or  none;  and  they  added,  that  unless  they  ngreod  to 
pass  the  three  bills,  they,  (he  two  tribunes,  were  determined 
to  serve  them  no  longer  in  their  office  aAor  that  year.  They 
consented  however  to  be  ro-eloctefl,  and  hooii  after  i^lained 
the  passing  uf  another  bill,  by  which  the  custody  of  the 
.Sibylline  ^oks,  instead  of  being  c-ntrustcxl  to  two  patricians 
as  heretofore,  should  lie  entrusted  to  decemviri,  half  of 
whom  were  to  be  always  plehrians.  ITicy  then  Ruffererl  six 
patricians  to  be  elccte*!  luilitarv  tribunes  for  the  following 
year,  35tt  n.c.  In  that  year  the  Gauls  having  agoiii  ad- 
vanced towards  Rome,  Camillus,  now  nearly  8U  yearsof  age, 
was  appointed  dictator  for  the  fiftli  time,  and  marching  out 
of  Home  completely  defeated  the  barbarians.  On  hu  rolurn 
be  obtained  a triumph,  with  the  consent  of  both  senate 
and  plcbs.  Uvy  (b.  vi.,  41)  here  becomes  extremely  liiconic, 
merely  saying  that  the  external  war  being  cundudtMl,  tbo 
internal  contest  raged  more  violently  than  over,  nnrl  tiiat 
after  a desperate  struggle  the  dictator  and  senate  wvre  de- 
feated, and  the  three  rogations  or  bills  of  the  tribunes  wore 
allowed  to  ^laBS.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Caniilius,  gives 
some  further  particulars  of  a great  tumult  in  the  Forum, 
when  Camillus  was  nearly  pulled  down  from  his  seat;  being 
protected  by  thopatricians,  ho  withdrew  to  thosenatc-houso; 
hut  liefore  entering  it,  turned  towards  the  rapitol  und  bo- 
sought  the  gods  to  put  an  end  to  these  comuioiions,  vowing 
to  build  a temple  to  Concord,  if  domestic  peace  could 
restored  ; and  it  appears  that  it  was  he  who  persuaded  the 
senate  to  comply  with  thu  wishes  of  the  plelis.  Thus  the 
j three  Licinian  rogations  passed  into  law  after  a struggle  of 
I ten  years,  which  is  remarkable  lor  the  orderly  and  legal 
I manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  for  llio  perfect  tom- 
I per  and  judgment  show  n by  ilu*  two  popular  irilmnes. 

I Sextius  Latoranus,  the  colleague  of  Licinius,  the  first 
j plebeian  consul,  was  clioscn  for  the  next  year,  365  h.c., 

! together  with  a patrician,  L y^milius  Mamercinus.  The 
; senaie  however  refused  to  confirm  the  cdecUou  uf  Sexlius, 
and  the  plebeians  were  preparing  for  a new  secession  and 
other  fearful  threatenings  of  a civil  war,  wlieii  Camillus 
a'j^in  interp4)seil,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  that  while 
the  patricians  concwled  the  consulship  to  tlie  plebeians 
the  latter  should  leave  to  tlie  patricians  the  prtDtondiip,  m* 
office  of  supremo  judge  m the  city  of  Rome,  which  wns  tlien 
for  the  first  timo  separated  from  tlie  coiisulsliip.  Thu-s 
was  peace  restored. 

Licinius,  the  great  mover  of  tliis  change  in  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  raiseil  to  the  consulship,  303  M.C.,  and 
again  in  tbo  year  3fi0H.C.,  Imt  nothing  remarkable  is  reconltsl 
of  him  while  in  that  office.  In  the  year  350  B.C.,  under  the 
c.onsnl<ehip  of  C.  Mareiua  Riililus  and  C.  Mnnliua  Im- 
p«*rioKns,  wo  find  Licinius  charged  and  convictofi  before  the 
prvtor  of  a brenrh  of  his  own  agrarian  law,  and  fim^l 
10,000  ases.  It  seems  that  be  possessed  1000  jugera,  one 
half  of  which  he  hold  in  tlie  name  of  his  son,  whom  he  had 
emancipated  for  the  purpose.  After  this,  wu  hour  no  more 
of  C.  Lirnnius  Stole. 

(Livy,  vi.  and  vii. ; Niebuhr,  Gt'itrhichtf. 

vol.  iii. ; Val.  Maximus,  riii.,  6,  and  Snvigny’a  remark. 
Das  Uecht  dcs  litrsUzes,  p.  175,  on  bis  bhinder  uboul  the 
story  of  Licinius  violaling  lii?  own  law.) 

LIcrNdUS,  FLA'VIUS  VALE'RIUS.  [CoNSTAyri- 

NT’s;  UlOCLETlANWS  ; OALEIIltrs;  Maximini’s.] 

U'CINUS  (liQtrciilc).  a genua  of  Coleopterous  in.«ects 
includeil  in  the  great  group  CaraUus  of  the  older  authors. 
The  genus  Licintia  is  placed  by  Dejcan  in  his  section  Paiei' 
limanes,  and,  together  with  the  genero  Dictrlvs,  and 

Badistfr,  constitutes  a little  si-rtion  or  subfamily,  dislin- 
gui**hed  from  other  I’atellimancs  ny  the  want  of  (lie  looth- 
likc  process  in  the  cmarginntion  of  the  mentum. 

In  the  genus  BemOus  (I..alredle)  the  thne  ha.««il  joints  of 
the  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the  male  sex;  the  leiminnl 
joints  of  the  palpi  arc  clongatwl,  somewhat  ovate,  and  trun- 
. cated  at  the  apex  ; the  mandibles  project  but  liiilo,  aro 
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s^iyhtly  arched,  ami  pointer! ; the  thorax  ts  narrower  than  | 
liiu  elytra,  which  are  almo’^l  parallel. 

Bui*  two  or  three  species  of  this  genus  (the  Ctiriihu*  jmli'  | 

and  C.  of  Fabricius)  are  known  ; they  arc 

ftniiid  in  the  Eio^l  Indies,  and  arc  of  a black  colour. 

Genus  Dic(/’lus  (Bonelli)  may  lx?  distinguished  by  tho 
fullnwing  characters : terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  securifonu  ; 
lahrum  emarginalml  and  having  a longitudinal  impression  ; 
mandibles  projecting  but  little,  without  internal  denticula- 
tions,  slightly  andica  and  pointed  ; thorax  nearly  srjuorc; 
elytra  moderately  long,  parallel  or  somewhat  ovate ; tho 
three  basal  Joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  thu 
malo  sex.  The  species  of  Dicii-Ius  appear  to  be  confined  to 
North  Araurira,  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  are  described. 
The}  arein  goneralof  a tolerably  large  size,  averaging  i>erhaps 
about  ihret-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  or  ratlier  less. 
Some  of  the  spi'cies  arc  of  a beautiful  purple  or  hUiish  tint ; 
they  are  however  most  commonly  block. 

Genus  Licintt-t.  In  this  genus  the  head  is  broad,  short  and 
rouniled  ; tho  thorax  is  genonilly  of  a rounded  form,  and  the 
body  depressed  and  ovate;  tholabruin  is  short,  and  emar- 
ginatcsl  in  front ; the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is  securiform  ; 
the  mandibles  are  stout,  short,  obluscdy  ^xdnied,  am!  dentate 
internally;  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  are 
di]alc<l  in  the  male  sex.  In  Dejean’s  Catulogw  de»  C»U- 
opteres  there  are  twelve  species  of  the  present  genus  entt-  | 
mer.ited.tu-’Qrly  all  of  which  inhabit  Eurojie.  Three  species 
inhabit  this  countiy.  (Rtejdicns’s  ItluAtratiniun  of  British 
Kntnmohtsy-) 

Tlie  genus  Badister  (Clairrille)  i«  distinguished  by  the 
mamlihles  being  short  and  obtuse  : the  three  ba-Nul  joints  of 
the  anterior  tarsi  dilated  in  flie  mule  sex  ; the  tcnninal  joint  < 
of  the  palpi  elongaierl,  oval  and  somewhat  nointeil ; the  head  ‘ 
rounded,  and  the  th»>rnx  cordiform,  Of  this  genus  five 
species  are  enumerated  by  Dejenn,  all  of  which  inhabit 
Eunqic.  Their  small  size  however  renders  it  pndiable  that 
very  many  more  will  be  discovered ; aln  ady  asgrent  anuinbcr 
w that  given  by  IXijenn  has  been  found  in  this  country, 
some  of  which  are  certainly  unknown  to  that  author.  Tho 
genus  YVtmor/'/iitf  of  Mr.  Stephens  appears  not  to  be  sulU- 
cieiiily  distinct  from  B<xdistrr. 

MOKS.  as  thev  are  calleil  in  North  Amoricn,  are  small 
triictsof  land  with  a sandy  soil,  on  which  salt  cryHialhzcs  in 
the  form  of  an  cfllortrscence,  and  which  are  resorted  to  by 
all  animals  that  feed  on  grass,  for  the  purpose  of  licking  up 
the  suit.  They  are  of  great  importance  in  Bni/il,  where 
tlu-y  are. called  Carreimv.  That  country  being  (“otnparu- 
lively  newly  settled,  the  herds  of  cattle  are  very  large,  and 
sometimes  amount  to  nearly  dU.UdU  head.  Thes^^^nllle  grow 
lean  and  are  redurt^l  to  bad  condition  if  they  cannot  from 
time  to  lime  get  salt,  which  they  lick  with  great  eagerness. 
^Vht■n  a cuttle  estate  lias  no  iiaturul  licks,  tne  pnipnetor  is 
put  to  consHlerablc  ex|>ense  to  provide  the  necessary 
quantity  of  .lalt  for  his  cattle.  Hence  the  value  of  a large 
estate  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  po>se»sion  of  one  or  more 
licks,  though  in  general  they  harilly  occupy  a spaco  twenty 
paces  lotig  and  wide.  Wild  animals,  as  deer,  ImfFalocs, 
wild  hogs,  ike.,  also  resort  to  them. 

MCl'OR,  a public  otGcer  who  attended  on  tho  principal 
Roman  magistrates.  This  office  is  »aid  to  have  been  derived  by 
KorouluH  from  tho  Etruscans.  (Liv„  i.  8.)  The  kings,  and 
aflerwards  the  consuls,  were  attended  by  twelve  licturs.  the 
dictator  by  twenty-four,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  by  six. 
The  lii  lors  went  before  the  magistrates  one  by  one  in  a line ; 
he  who  went  first  wa.s  culled  jtrimut  Ixctor,  and  the  one 
who  immediately  preceded  the  magistrate  proximun  lictor. 

Tlie  lietors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  pfcAr  (Liv.,  ii. 
55);  but  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  appear  generally  to 
have  been  frecdmeii  {Ann , xiii.  27>.  probably  of  the  roagis* 
Irate  on  whom  they  attendt'd. 

7’ho  duty  of  the  lictor  was  to  see  that  proper  respect  wa.s 
paid  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  ihu'C 
who  were  condemned ; and  probably  to  assist  in  some  cases 
ill  the  execution  of  a decree  or  judgment  in  a civil  suit 

Tlie  lictors  carried  on  their  shoulders  nxls  bound  in  the 
form  of  a bundle,  with  an  axe  in  the  middle. 

The  etymology  of  the  tamo  is  doubtful.  Gellius  (xii.  .3) 
derives  It  from  the  verb  ligare,  because  the  lictor  had  to  bind 
(be  hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  they  were  puniAhed. 

Lieu  ALA,  a genus  of  Palms  of  the  Irilie  O^ryphintD  of 
Martius,  so  named  by  Rumphuis.  from  llie  Maccassar  name 
of  the  Species  Z..  .vpirKiAO.  figured  by  him  in  'Herb.  Amboin..’ 
L U and  which  is  found  in  the  islands  of  Maccassur  and 


of  Celebes.  Another  sjiecies,  L.  jieHata,  is  described  by  Dr 
Ruxburgh  as  n native  of  the  niountaincus  and  woody  parts 
near  C'hittagon;;',  which  se|iarates  that  province  from  the 
Burnian  territories.  Both  species  are  small,  with  palmate 
somewhat  fun-shnpe<l  leaves,  but  of  little  use.  Ruinnhlus 
de.-4-ntN's  the  narrow  leaves  of  hrs  tree  as  being  furmeu  into 
pipes  for  smoking  tobacco,  while  the  broader  are  employerl 
tor  wrapping  up  fruit,  and  fur  other  domestic  u.scs. 

LlECilTENSTElN,  a .sovereign  principality,  the  small- 
est of  all  the  states  composing  the  (sennan  ('onfederation, 
cou.sists  of  the  counties  of  Schellcnbci^  and  Vaduz,  and  is 
situateil  between  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  the  TvroU  ou 
the  northern  sloi»e  of  thu  Rha'tian  Alps,  the  highest  sum- 
mits  of  which  ruse  to  an  elevation  of  561U  feel.  Its  area  is 
only  flfly-two  square  miles,  with  a population  of  nearly 
60UU  inhahitanu,  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rvligioii.  Tho 
country  is  very  mountainous ; but  it  produces  corn,  tlax, 
wine,  fruit,  and  timber,  sulficient  for  tl>c  consumption  of 
thu  inhabitants,  who  have  also  a good  breed  of  horneil  cattle. 
They  are  a poor  but  happy  little  community,  who  sub- 
sist by  agriculture,  cotton-spinning,  and  maiuifucturcs  of 
wooden  wares.  The  revenuo  is  5U0U  lloiins  per  annum, 
all  of  which  sum  is  applie<l  to  the  public  service;  the 
prince’s  private  domains  proiluce  a revenue  of  \ 7,0U0  florins, 
Liec]iteu>.tein,  Uigeiher  with  tlie  principalitios  of  Hohcnzul- 
I lern,  Heuss,  Lippe.  and  Waldtvk,  is  con&iderc^l  as  the  six- 
teenth memlKT  of  the  diet,  hut  in  the  full  council  each  of 
them  has  a vote  of  its  own.  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of 
thu  C(mfc<lei'atnm  is  55  men,  and  its  eoittribuiiun  to  ihe 
treaxury  250  florins  per  annum. 

Though  the  prince  of  Ln'chtciiftlem,  as  a huvereign.  ha.> 
a smaller  territory  than  any  other  of  the  Guriuun  princes, 

’ be  possesses  in  the  Au.strian  empire  nu^iliau.'cd  priiicn»al- 
. ities  and  lordships  of  great  exiunt,  wliich  comjirise  tho 
I principalities  of  Troppau  and  Jagerii(hirf  in  Up)HT  Si- 
lesia, and  vast  estates  in  Moravin,  making  together  an 
area  of  2200  s<]uarc  miles,  with  a }H>pulutiun  of  3CU.tHio  m- 
habitantx,  and  yielding  to  the  prince  an  annual  revenue  of 
1, .500,000  florins.  Tho  prince,  who  is  tho  head  of  the  second 
I or  ymingur  branch,  has  lordships  with  CU.OOU  iiihahilants 
. and  a revenue  of  300,000  fleu  ins.  The  house  of  Liechten- 
I sluin  is  Olio  of  tho  immt  ancient  and  illustrious  in  Europe: 
it  i.s  lyehoved  to  have  a common  origin  with  the  house  4»f 
Esic  ; and  the  history  of  Austria,  for  seven  centuries, 

, exhtbii.s  a splendid  list  of  its  memliors  eminent  in  the 
nihiiiet  and  the  field,  such  os  few  other  fumilies  in  £uru}>o 
j can  IxKist  {Ot>»tf^eichtscke  yntionai  BncychfjSdie ; Has- 
I sel ; 8iuiii ; &cj 

1 LIEGE  (in  German,  Luttifh  ; in  Dutch,  Luik\o.  province 
I of  (he  kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  boundoil  ou  the  north  by 
Limburg,  on  the  east  by  l*rui-ia  (province  of  the  Rhine), 
on  tbo  south  by  Ltixcmhurg,  and  on  the  west  by  Namur 
and  Svmlh  Krabant.  it  is  coiu|xis4h1  of  part  of  the  foruu-r 
bishopric  of  Liege  and  of  the  duchies  of  Luxemburg  and 
Limburg,  and  of  the  rounly  of  Namur;  also  the  county 
of  Dalhcni,  the  abbey  lands  of  Slablo.  and  several  villages 
known  by  the  name  of  Terres  de  Rixlonintioii.  Its  area  is 
about  2150s<|uare  miles.  The  smaller  and  northern  portion 
is  hilly  and  undulating;  the  southern  is  mountainous.  Tl>e 
Anlcnm*s  cover  a great  pari  of  the  province,  especially 
aljoui  Marche  and  Si.  Hubert.  The  soil  differs  much  in 
quality.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Maas,  and  on  the  en>t 
side  towanU  Limburg,  the  plains,  valleys,  and  low  hills  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivateil ; on  (he  cast  side  of  the  Maaa, 
where  it  i.s  joined  by  iheOurthc,  especially  towards  Luxem- 
burg, the  swi  is  rocky  and  stony.  In  this  part  of  the  pnv 
vince  there  are  extensive  forests.  Tlie  principal  river  is 
the  Maas,  which  coracs  from  Namur,  and  forms  at  first  the 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces.  AAcr  receiving  the 
Ourthe,  it  flows  between  high,  steep,  and  often  perjiendicu- 
lar  rocks  to  Liege,  where  it  bewmes  broader,  and  enters  the 
province  of  Limburg.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy : 
in  the  northern  part  it  is  temperate,  and  generally  damp;  in 
the  southern  parts  the  air  is  more  keen  and  the  w inter  more 
severe  and  longer.  The  country  produces  some  corn  and  a 
little  wine,  resembling  the  middle  kinds  of  champagne  and 
burgundy  ; the  pastures  arc  good,  and  maintain  great  num- 
bers of  homml  cattle  and  sheep ; the  flesh  of  tho  sheep  is 
excellent,  but  the  wool  of  inferior  quality.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  thecountr)'  is  considerable;  there  are  mines  of  cala- 
mine, alum,  lead,  end  iron-ore;  but  the  most  valuable  pro- 
duct is  coals,  of  which  half  a million  of  tons  at  least  are 
aiinuallv  rnise<l«  and  the  quantity  must  be  oonatanlly  in 
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erea$mg,  oa  nut  a week  paxAvs  without  applicaiiung  to 
govcrnincnt  fur  leave  to  upen  fre»h  ininea.  Of  the  mineral 
waters.  ihuMe  of  Spa  aru  iliu  nio»t  celebrated.  The  manu* 
faclure*  of  the  iiri)vintf  are  very  important.  Thu  vast  csia- 
blishmeiUs  of  Me^sri*.  Cuckereil  at  Suraing  ami  Liege  for 
the  luanufucture  of  spinninif  and  other  inai^incgfOf  steam- 
engines,  and  the  nppuraius  for  the  iron  railioad;t,  &e.,  are 
well  known  thruugliout  Euro{Hi;  unci  the  tine  cloths  of  Ver- 
viers  and  other  towns  enjo)  the  highest  repuialion.  The 
population  of  the  pruvmee  i»  stuTed  at  371. (MjU  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Liege  wa.s  furmeny  a bishopric  belong- 
ing to  the  circle  of  Westphalia;  the  bishop,  who  was  under 
the  an-hhishopric  of  Cologne,  was  a prince  of  the  umpire, 
and  hud  also  the  title  of  duke  of  Bouillon.  Hio  revenues 
exceeded  100, UUO/.  sterling.  In  1789  an  insurrection  broke 
out,  and  the  bishop  at  tlrst  granted  the  demands  uf  the  dis- 
ctmlcnteil,  but  afterwards  withdrew  to  Germany;  the 
rhumber  at  Welxlar  annulled  the  agreement  made  by  tlie 
hislyp.  and  caused  him  to  be  reiiistatt»«l  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Fnmch  however  took  possession  in  the  same  year,  and 
rciuine<l  the  country  till  the  overthrow  of  Naiiuleon,  after 
which  it  was  unitocl  with  the  kingdom  of  the  NeiheriamU. 

LIEGK.  the  capital  of  the  province,  lies  ill  50'*  39'  N.  lat. 
and  5^  31'  E.  long.  It  is  situateil  on  the  Maas,  in  a pleasant 
well  cultivated  valley  between  two  bill.-*,  the  higher  of 
which,  called  St.  WalBurg's  Mount,  is  on  the  north  side,  and 
is  the  sifo  of  the  new  citiulel,  which  is  very  strung  and  built 
on  a new  plan.  The  Maxs  is  joined  in  the  valley  by  the 
Ourthe  unu  other  smaller  streams,  and  on  entering  the  city 
divides  into  several  bmncbe-H  whieJiform  islands,  bordered 
by  handsomo  ijuays  and  conneele  l by  I 7 bridges.  Liege  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  and  has  ho<>idcs  ten 
suburbs.  It  is  a largo  but  by  no  means  a hand<^otne  city. 
Most  of  tlic  streets  are  very  narrow,  many  of  tluun  being 
hardly  si\  paces  wide,  and  us  the  huusos  are  gunenilly  high, 
tho  streets  ore  very  dark,  and  without  that  rleanlincsn  which 
is  general  in  the  Netherlands.  Sumo  parts  have  broad 
streets,  good  squares,  and  promenades,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  an  ill  ouilt  town.  Tlie  city  was  formerly  furli8ed,  but  at 
pn^uiit  is  defended  only  by  the  new  citadel  ami  a great 
outwork  on*lhe  west  side.  The  most  remarkable  bmluings 
are  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  eighth  century ; the  lowu- 
hall.  a large  but  hea\*y  edifice ; the  theatre;  and  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  founded  in  1817,  and  has  about  4(M> 
students.  The  university  hat  a good  library,  a chemical 
laboratory,  a botanic  garden,  a cabinet  of  natural  Imtory. 
&c.  Liege  before  it  tell  into  tho  power  of  the  Krouch  hud 
4b  churches,  44  convents,  10  hospitals,  and  an  establishment 
of  tho  Beguines.  some  of  which  have  been  suppressuil. 
There  are  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a gyumosium, 
and  numerous  charitable  and  useful  institutions.  Very 
important  manufactures  are  carried  on  here.  The 
celebrated  are  (hose  for  fire-arms,  which  make  muskets  at  all 
prices,  from  one  crown  to  500  louis  d’or  a piece.  Tlieru  is 
a great  cannon  foundei^,  a rinc  inamifaclory,  one  of  files 
and  anvils,  and  many  manufactories  of  imils,  which  latter 
employ  many  thousand  workmen.  The  woollen  cloths  are 
of  excellent  quality,  and  tho  tanneries  have  long  been 
famous.  The  population  is  59.60U.  Tlie  inimbilanis  are 
very  industrious,  and  have  a considerable  traile  in  colonial 
{troducu  and  manufactured  goods,  as  well  os  in  coals  and 
other  pniductbns  of  the  province,  of  which  great  quunlitic.s 
are  expeirted.  ■ 

LIEGNITZ,  one  of  the  three  governments  into  which 
Silesia  is  divided,  comprises  the  most  north-westerly  part  of 
that  province,  and  that  part  of  Upper  Lausitz  which  is  now 
part  of  Prussia.  Having  bi^cn  enlarged  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  five  circles  of  the  former  govennnenlof  Reichciibach, 
and  the  largest  part  of  Spremberg-Hoyerswerda,  it  now 
consists  of  nineteen  circles.  Its  area  is  5*270  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  which,  by  the  census  ot  t»3l.  was 
766.170,  and  by  that  of  1834,  7*98,083  inhabitants,  had  in- 
creased, by  the  end  of  1837,  to  844.391. 

Goldberg,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Katzbach  has  double  walls  and  four  gates;  (he  population 
is  7093.  Griinberg,  a walled  town,  with  three  gates,  has 
9973  inhabitants:  V>lh  these  towns  havu  fiourisbing  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths.  Lauban,  on  thcG'-tbis.  awalliMl 
town,  with  four  gates,  has  5500  inhabitants,  who  have  ma- 
nufactures of  calico  and  linen.  Sagan,  near  iho  Bober,  is 
a strongly  fortified  town,  with  three  gules,  a very  fine  ducal 
palace  with  a beautiful  park,  one  Lutheran  and  five  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  Unen, 


stockings,  lacc,  and  looidtig-glaases.  The  population  is 
u-iarly  6000. 

LIEGNITZ.  the  capital  of  the  circle  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  U situated  in  51“  12'  3d"  N.  lat. 
and  16“  12'  15"  E.  long.,  at  the  conllux  of  the  Sihwarz- 
wxsser  and  the  KatzlMch.  The  populatinti  ainounU  to 
11.674.  The  inner  town  is  surrounded  with  a moat  and 
earthen  rampart,  which  is  laid  out  in  public  gardens  w’lth 
fine  avenues  of  lime,  mulberry,  and  chesnul  trees,  and 
has  four  gates,  but  it  is  not  a fortified  place.  The  untieut 
puiiice  of  the  princes  is  in  the  tow  n,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a separate  moat  ami  high  wall.  There  ore  two  Lutheran 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  that  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  has  a large  library,  and  that  of  St.  J«dm 
contains  the  magnificent  chapel  where  the  old  princes 
Liegiiitz  and  Brieg  were  interred.  Aiming  the  public  »n- 
stituliuns  are  a Lutheran  gymnasium,  with  nine  prore^suni, 
eight  Lutheran  schools,  two  huspitaU.u  Catholic  orphan  asy- 
lum, and  a Bible  society.  The  Royal  Kcpiestrian  Academy 
is  a magnificent  building  like  a palacu  ; it  was  foundeil  m 
17U8  by  the  emperor  Joseph  L,  fur  ihaBuns  of  .Silesian  gen- 
tlemen, Protesianls  as  well  as  Catholics,  and  was  remo- 
delled in  1810  for  (he  education  of  children  of  the  up|Nir 
cla.>ses  of  suciety,  with  five  professors.  It  has  a good  Itbrui:^, 
mathematical  and  other  instrunient.s,  collei'lioii'i  of  natural 
history,  ^c.,  and  considerable  revenues.  Liegnitz  has  nia- 
nufaetures  uf  woollen  cloths,  linen,  cotton,  »tlk,  sto<*kiiig)i. 
tobacco,  starch,  &c.,  and  great  breweries.  In  the  suburbs 
and  euviruns  great  quantilk*s  uf  fruit  and  vegulable.s  are 
grown.  Liegmtz  has  a theatre  ami  other  places  of 
public  recreation,  and  it  is  reckoned  the  most  agn’cable 
residence,  after  Breslau,  in  all  Silesia.  Krcderick  II.  de- 
feated the  Austrians  under  Marshal  loiudon  Iiclween  this 
town  and  Parchwiiz  in  17^9.  In  the  vicinity  is  Wajilslatt 
(wliicii  wonl  means  ’ the  lK»lllc-field'),  where  the  celebrated 
battle  with  the  Mongol  Tariani  was  fiught  in  1341,  in 
which  Kredenek,  dnke  of  licgnftz,  lost  his  life;  and  lx»- 
tweeii  this  place  and  Brchelwtiz  on  the  Katzbuch,  Bliicher, 
together  with  the  Russians,  defeated  the  French  umler 
Macdonald  and  Ncy  in  181.1,  whence  he  obtained  the  title 
of  Prince  Bliicher  of  WaliUtall. 

LIEN  (from  the  French  /»e»,  ‘ a tie,*  or  ‘ band*).  Va- 
rious definitions  have  l>een  given  from  tho  bench  of  this 
Juristical  term,  but  many  of  them  arc  either  incomplete.  oi 
too  general  because  of  comprehending  other  rights  besides 
those  of  hen.  The  following  definition  is  perhaps  as  correct 
as  any  that  Iixh  proceeilcil  from  the  judges:  — * A lion  is  a 
right  in  ono  man  to  retain  that  which  is  in  his  rassi-ssion 
belonging  to  another  till  certain  demands  of  him,  tlie  person 
in  possession,  are  .satisfied.’  (Grose,  J.,  in  Hammntid  v. 
Barclay,  3 East,  2*27.)  The  definition  therefore  includes 
thissession  by  ibu  party  claiming  the  lien  ; and  an  unstilis- 
hed  demand  by  Inni  against  tho  owner  of  the  property  ; but 
it  does  not  show  wherein  this  right  to  retain  another  man’s 
pri^erty  differs  from  the  right  of  a pawnee  or  pledgw. 

The  detennination  of  w hat  slwll  Ihj  posses-'iim  sufib-ieiil 
to  constitute  one  clement  of  lien  is  a part  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  pos.sess|<in.  It  follows  fruin  the  definition  that 
if  the  party  claiming  the  lieu  hxs  not  poa»os^u)n,  he  can 
have  no  lien  ; and  as  a general  rule,  if  he  has  voluntarily 
|mrted  with  possession  he  bus  lost  his  lien.  What  shall  l>e 
a parting  with  |>«MiSi.-ssion  sullicieiU  to  cause  a loss  of  lien  is 
also  to  Ik*  determineil  by  the  general  doctrine  of  possession. 
When  po«wssionof  the  thing  is  regained,  the  lien  dov.s  not 
revive  if  the  possessor  gets  the  thing  back  under  any  cir- 
cumstanced n*ora  which  a different'  coniracl  may  he  im- 
plied from  that  under  which  he  originally  obtained  the  Uen. 

The  defect  of  the  above  definition  in  not  showing  wliereiii 
consists  the  difference  between  hen  and  pledge  leads  t> 
the  consideration  uf  the  way  in  which  the  right  calU*ti  Uen 
arises.  It  bus  been  said  that ' lieiH  only  exist  three  ways 
either  by  expres-s  coniracl.  by  usage  of  trade,  or  where  there 
is  S4>rao  legal  relation.'  (Bayley.  J.,  1 Ba.  and  Aid  ,58*2  ) 

When  lien  arises  by  express  oontract,  it  is  either  simply 
mortgage,  pawn,  or  pledge,  which  are  then  the  umre  appro- 
priate toriDs;  or  it  is  an  agreement  (such  os  may  exist  in 
the  case  of  principal  and  focior)  that  gtwds  entrusted  by  one 
person  to  another  for  the  puqxw«  of  sale,  or  for  some  other 
purpose  than  plwlge,  may  be  retained  by  the  party  ent  rusteil 
with  them,  as  a security  for  any  debt  or  balance  due  to  hiio 
from  the  other;  or  it  is  an  agivemenl  that  he  may  retain  the 
proceeds  of  things  entrusleil  to  him  to  sell,  for  the  name  pur- 
iHise.  Pawn  or  pU>dge  is  the  tradition  of  a thing  bv  th« 
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owluT  t*'*  tbu  jiawnoc,  to  be  held  and  rolaincd  by  him  as 
security  for  a debt  duo  from  the  owner  to  the  pawnee ; and 
it  is  a naiUer  of  express  contract.  Lien  by  contract  differs 
irom  jKiwriugor  pledging  in  this,  that  in  the  fonner  the 
reluming  the  tbini;  iMiot  the  purpose  for  which  the  »rooda 
Rie delivered  by  the  owner.  In  pawn  or  pUsigu  gio,i.  are 
rermved  in  onlwr  to  lie  retained  and  kept ; in  hen  by  con- 
liiM‘1  they  are  delivered  by  the  owner  for  home  other  pur- 
po;H‘,  but  may  lie  letained  as  a security  for  a didil  due  trora 
the  owner  to  the  |H,*rsiOn  to  w hom  he  ha.s  delivered  his  gmxU. 

Wlicrc  two  parlies  have  so  dealt  willi  one  another  that 
one  has  claimtHl  and  the  other  has  allowenl  the  right  of 
lien  in  respect  of  any  their  mutual  dcaluigs,  lien  may  exist 
in  all  cases  of  like  dealings  between  them,  if  there  be  no 
Verbal  or  written  agreement  to  the  contrary.  The  acts  of 
the  jjartios  arc  here  th©  evidence  of  the  contract,  which  is  as 
cxjtrcss  n*  if  made  by  formal  wonU. 

The  * lien  by  usage,'  and  * that  where  there  is  some 
legal  relation  between  the  ]wrlics,’  belong  to  one  cla«;,  and 
are  not  disllnguishablo.  They  are  both  iiicludtnl  under 
liens  winch  do  not  arise  frinn  express  but  from  imnliwl  con- 
tract, Licii  may  be  defined  o-s  yrimil  fade  a right  accoin- 
pim)ing'lhu  itnplie«l  contract.  (Lord  Eldon.)  Tlie  ‘usage 
of  trade’  is  merely  evidence  fmm  whiciv  contract  is  to  be 
imjdieil:  ^viriit^s  who  luutaully  act  in  conformity  to  a cus- 
tom ha\e  ill  effect,  though  not  in  form,  tundo  a ctmtracU 
The  term  ‘ legal  relation’  is  only  another  tmslc  of  express- 
ing ihu  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  the  kiuic  parties,  who 
by  their  acts  havo«broughl  themselves  within  the  limits  of 
u eiistoin,  and  so  given  ovidonco  of  an  intention  to  make  a 
ciiniracl.  Thus  an  innkeeper  has  a lien  ui>«>n  tho  liorM?  of 
his  guest,  which  ho  takes  into  hLs  stable  to  fccil ; a carrier 
ha*  it  hen  on  llie  g«K><U  which  he  carries  ; n tailor  who  is 
eiii{)lu)'ed  to  make  a KUitufciotbcshasa  lien  on  them  for  the 
prieo  of  his  labour,  if  the  cloth  be  given  to  hiiii  Idr  the  pur- 
thiso  of  making  the  clothes  ; and  if  he  furmshes  the  cloth,  and 
Ins  customer,  after  the  clothes  are  made,  agrees  to  have 
them,  and  So  obtains  the  property  in  them,  the  tailor  has  still 
alien  on  the  clothes,  or  any  i>art  of  ihera.  for  tliewhoJe  price. 
The  contract  in  these  and  Mtnilar  eases  i*  for  piiymeiil  of 
money  on  one  side,  in  wmsideration  for  certain  acts  to  be 
done  on  iIkj  other;  and  the  delivery  by  one  parly  of  his 
pro{wriy  to  the  other,  who  is  to  do  some  act  to  it,  or  in 
revjiyct  of  it.  for  money,  implies  a payment  of  the  money 
before  the  owner’s  right  to  rejHissi'ss  the  thing  can  ooin- 
menee.  U’iierc  iht*  owner  never  had  the  |in»i‘frly  or  pos- 
se*Mun  of  the  raw  matorials  but  acijnircs  the  prnperty  in  a 
tiling  by  his  bare  assent,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  the 
tailor’s  prior  right  of  pro|»erty  is  convertwl  into  a mere 
nglit  to  hold  till  his  debt  U paid,  or,  in  other  words,  instead 
of  properly  he  has  a lien.  If  tiic  ow  ner  of  a thing  sells  it, 
and  agrees  to  receive  the  price  at  a future  day.  he  cannot 
rwiuin  the  thing  till  the  day  of  payment,  for  he  has.  by  llw  form 
orhiscuntruct,  excluded  lu!n*eir  from  such  riglil  to  a lien. 

The  foundation  of  all  Hen.  where  there  is  no  express 
contract,  is  in  custom  ; and  the  custom  becomes  law  when 
it  is  confirmeil  by  a competent  authority.  When  many 
euHloius  of  lien  hate  thus  become  law,  other  cases  of 
claims  of  lieu  are  also  established  as  law  in  like  manner, 
simply  from  analogy  to  the  liens  originating  in  custom. 

Lien,  unless  there  be  an  express  contract,  or  a custom  to 
the  contrary,  must  from  its  nature  he  jwiicuiar,  that  is. 
must  have  reference  to  a particular  transaction  and  to  a 
purlicular  thing.  When  it  is  gcncro/,  that  is,  where  the 
right  to  retain  a particular  thing  is  not  limited  to  a par- 
ticular irunsactioii,  but  exists  with  respect  to  other  trails- 
ueiiuns  also,  there  must  he  express  contract,  or  the  deal- 
ings of  the  {larlies  must  be  such  as  to  create  that  implied 
contract  which  arises  from  acts  done  in  oouforiuity  to  well- 
known  usage. 

Lien,  when  it  ©xiftls,  maybe  lost  by  voluntarily  parting 
With  the  thing,  by  e.xpress  agrecraent,  or  by  agreement  to 
be  implied  from  acts.  In  general,  wlien  a person  has  a lien 
for  a debt,  he  waives  it  by  taking  security  for  the  debt. 
A solicitor  has  a lien  for  his  bill  on  bi.scUent's  papers  which 
come  into  his  possession  in  the  course  of  iran.sueting  hU 
business ; but  if  be  accept  a security  for  Ins  debt,  he  cun 
be  legtrily  comf*elled  to  give  up  the  pajKirs.  I'rom  the  ex- 
pressid  agreement  for  a s^hh*ihI  security  there  nec©ss.arily 
arises  the  implied  agr«.viiu-nt  to  give  up  the  thing  which 
is  retained,  the  acceptance  of  such  special  security  being 
equivalent  to  an  agreeincnt  to  receive  the  debt  or  demami 
at  a future  day,  aud  such  agreement  us  to  fuluie  ]ui>uent 


licing  inconststcnt  with  the  retaining  the  thing,  which  act 
of  retaining  is  equivalent  to  a claim  for  present  payment.  A 
factur,  who  has  a lien  on  goods  in  his  possession,  both  fur  his 
outlay  on  or  with  respect  to  those  goods  and  fur  his  geueml 
balance,  loses  his  lien  if  he  enters  into  an  express  contract 
for  a particular  mode  of  payment,  If  usage  of  trade  and 
act*  in  conformitv  to  it  can  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a 
contract  that  gootls  shall  be  retained  by  one  person  as  a 
security  fur  a debt  or  balance  due  to  him  from  another,  an 
express  contract  for  securing  payment  of  such  debt  or 
halamn:  must  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  tlie  implied 
contract,  and  therefore  as  dolcrmining  it. 

In  Equity,  the  vendor  of  an  estate,  though  he  Lu  exe- 
cuted a conveyance  and  ported  with  tlie  {•osscssion  without 
being  paid,  still  has  his  estate  as  a security  for  such  part  of 
the  pundiase-money  as  is  unpaid.  This  security  U gene- 
rally, though  not  with  strict  propriety,  called  the  vendor’s 
lien.  The  ground  of  this  so-called  hen  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  contract : one  party  contracts  to  give  land  for.  mwiey, 
and  the  other  contracts  to  give  raoney  for  land.  Until  both 
parlies  have  ]K'rformcd  their  engagement,  the  land  and  the 
money  cannot  be  considered  as  exchanged. 

The  equitable  mortgage  which  is  created  by  a deposit  t>f 
title-deeds  as  a security  for  a debt  is  sometimes,  llMiugli 
not  with  strict  propriety,  called  e<)Uilablo  lien.  Hy  this 
deposit  the  depositor’s  interest  in  the  lands  to  wiiicU  the 
deeds  relate  liecomes  a security  for  the  debt. 

Lien,  from  its  nature,  is  incapable  of  transfer;  and  in 
this  re8]H.-cl  it  differs  from  a thing  pledgeil,  which  mn  be 
assigned  by  the  pledgee'to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  it. 
Generally  a lien  gives  no  right  to  sell,  except  by  ivarticular 
custom.  Where  a factor  who  has  a lien  on  tlie  goods  of 
his  principal  pledges  them  for  a loan  of  money,  this  is 
; no  transfer  of  the  lien;  the  goods  are  a pledge  or  pawn 
in  the  hands  of  the  lender,  who  may  hold  them  os  a secu- 
rity for  Itis  advance  to  the  arammt  of  the  factor’s  lien.  Tiic 
lender  may  have  a right  to  retain  the  goods  as  a security  to 
precisely  the  same  amount  as  the  factor  ; but  his  right  to 
retain  flovrs  from  a different  source. 

Tlie  practical  questions  which  arise  under  Uho  general 
doctrine  of  lien  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  not  easy  of 
solution  ; many  of  them  arc  of  the  greatest  im{)ortance  to 
the  roerraniile  community.  For  further  inft>rmation  the 
n*ader  may  refer  to  the  articles  Agbnt,  Attorney,  B.vil- 
MBNT,  Cakkikr.  aiul  Factor;  and  to  Montagu  (tn  Lien,  for 
a colligation  of  a considerable  numlKT  of  particular  instances. 

LIKOU  KIEOU  ISLANDS,  also  called  lXX)-CTIOU, 
rmislilule  the  most  important  of  the  several  groups  of 
islands  which,  though  situated  at  considerable  distances 
from  one  another,  form  a marked  chain  of  connection 
between  the  Japanese  island  of  Kioosiuo  and  the  Chinese 
island  of  Forinoso.  They  lie  between  24"  10' and  2b*  40 
N.  lat.  and  127*  and  129®  E.  long.,  and  are  said  to  consist  of 
thirty-six  islands,  of  different  but  rather  small  dimensions. 
Tlie  largest  of  them,  called  groat  Ix>o-choo.  and  sumeliim-a 
Doo-choo,  by  the  natives,  i.s  very  nearly  sixty  miles  long  in 
a north-cast  direction,  and  preserves  a tolerably  uniform 
breadth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  surface  of  these 
islands  is  mostly  uneven  and  rugged,  but  the  eicvation.s  do 
not  ottain  a great  height.  The  higlicsl  of  the  hiUs,  Orino- 
dakc  Mount,  measured  by  Captain  Bccchey,  dues  not  attain 
1100  feet  above  the  sea.  They  seem  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  no  active  volcano  ha.s  been  obscrvetl  in  them. 
The  lower  tracts  are  of  great  fertility,  but  the  must  elevaietl 
are  generally  bare  and  rarely  coveretl  with  wood.  The  fer- 
tile tracts  are  in  high  cultivation.  Captain  R.'echey 
mentions  sweet  potatoes,  millet,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice, 
potatoes,  cabbages,  barley,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  i>eas 
tea -shrubs,  tobacco,  capsicums,  cucumburM,  cocoa-nuts, 
carrots,  lettuces,  onions,  plainlains,  poim'granales,  and 
oranges,  as  growing  on  these  UlnmU.  Tlieir  agriculture 
resembles  that  of  the  Chinese,  particularly  as  to  manuring 
and  irrigating  the  ground.  Along  the  sides  of  the  lulls 
and  arotmd  the  villages  the  Immboo  and  rattan  grow  to  a 
considerable  size.  The  pine-trees  grow  to  a great  height 
and  size,  and  the  banyan-tree  i*  also  comimm.  Cattle  are 
not  abundant,  and  are  only  employed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Milk  is  never  ustti ; bogs,  goals,  and  pmltry,  with 
rice  and  other  vcgelablta,  form  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tliey  have  no  sheep  nor  anso»;  their  horses  arc  of  a small 
blight  make,  and  used  for  riding  and  carry  ing  loads.  The 
climule  is  very  mild,  these  idandK  being  situated  within  the 
range  of  ihc  trade-winds.  ILc  iiihubilutils  more  ruseinble 
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the  Japanese  than  the  Chinese ; tlicy  arc  rather  low  in 
stature,  but  are  well  formed,  and  have  an  easy  graceful 
carriafjo;  their  colour  U luostjv  of  a deep  c<jpiK.>r,  but  varies 
considerably  in  individuals  ; their  hair,  uniformly  black,  is 
sIcRksy,  but  not  so  smooth  an<l  straight  as  that  of  the 
Chinese;  their  eyes  are  usually  of  a dark  grey.  Gentle- 
ness and  simplicity  characterise  them  all.  Their  language 
is  similar  to  the  Japanese.  GuizIufT  remarked  that  the 
differencu  between  iho  two  languages  was  similar  to  that 
between  High  and  Low  German.  They  are  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  written  characters,  at  least  the  bolter 
educated  classes.  They  seem  to  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  several  branches  of  manufacturing  industiy,  and 
uroparc  salt  from  sea-water  in  an  ingenious  manner.  They 
nave  doubtless  some  commerce  with  China  and  Ja|>un,  but 
nothing  precise  is  known  respecting  its  extent  nor  the  articles 
which  are  exported  or  imported.  It  would  seem  that  sugar, 
salt,  and  sulphur  arc  the  most  important  articles  which  are 
sent  out.  The  principal  commercial  town  of  Great  1/h>' 
choo  is  Napakiang,  or,  as  Captain  Becchey  calls  it,  Nepa 
Ching,  which  has  a good  and  safe  harbour,  and  is  con- 
sidereil  the  capital  of  the  islands ; but  Coptain  Boechey 
thinks  that  the  town  ofShuior  Shoodi  is  the  capital  and 
residence  of  the  king.  It  is  situated  farther  inland,  on  a 
hill,  and  surrounded  by  a wall,  but  has  never  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  Tltc  stay  of  no  European  vessel  in  theso 
islands  lias  been  long  enough  to  enable  u$  to  ascertain  their 
ilcgree  of  dependence  cither  on  China  or  Japan,  whether  the 
sowTcign  is  subject  to  one  of  these  countries,  or  entirely  in- 
dependent an<]  only  sends  some  presents  to  the  court  of 
Peking  or  Ytfldo,  which  seems  the  most  probable.  (Capt. 
Basil  Hall’s  I’oyaze  I>»*rorery  In  the  West  Coast  of  Co- 
rea and  thf  Great  Loo-choo  Istand ; Capt.  Bccchey’s  X'oyage 
to  the  Pneife  and  Behring's  Strait ; and  Parker’s  Journal 
of  an  Krpedition  from  Sincayore  to  Japan.) 

LIKR  {Lierrr,  Fr.),  a considerable  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  is  situatcrl  in  51* 
y'  N.  lat  and  4"  37'  E.  long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Great 
and  the  Little  Nelhe,  which  after  their  junction  are  called 
simply  the  Nethe.  It  has  eight  churches,  tho  chief  of 
which  is  a handsome  edifice,  an  hospital,  and  a Beguinage. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  1 3,000  in  number,  carr)’  on  various 
manufactures  of  linen,  lace,  woollens,  cotton  yarn,  &c. 
Calico-printing  is  likewise  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The 
distilleries  and  breweries  are  numerous.  Rape-seed  is  grown 
in  great  ({uantities  in  the  adjacent  countiy,  and  there  are 
many  oil-mills  in  this  town. 

LIEUTENANT  is  an  officer  who  discliargrs  the  duties 
of  a superior,  in  his  name  and  during  his  absence ; and  who 
acts  imroediately  in  subordination  to  him  when  he  is  present. 

Thns,  in  military  affairs,  the  liuutenunt-genoral  and  the 
lieutonant-coloncl  respectively  superintend  tlio  economy 
and  tho  movements  of  the  army  and  the  battalion  under 
those  who  hold  the  chief  command.  The  lieutenant  of  a 
company  is  also  immediately  subordinate  to  the  captain,  in 
whose  absence  be  has  the  same  powers.  In  the  British 
serv'ico  the  lieutenants  of  the  throe  rogimonUof  foot-guanU 
have  the  rank  of  captain:  in  the  royal  regiment  rn  artil- 
lery, the  royal  corps  of  engineers  and  marines,  and  also 
in  the  rifle  brigade,  there  l^ing  no  ensigns,  tho  subaHerii 
officers  arc  distinguished  as  first  and  second  lieutenants. 

In  Wanl’s  ‘Animadversions  of  War’  (1639),  it  is  said, 
* A lieutenant  is  an  officer  of  high  credit  and  reputation, 
and  ho  ought  in  all  respects  to  bee  well  indoctrinated  and 
qualified  in  the  arts  military,  and  not  inferior  in  knowledge 
to  any  officer  of  higher  authority  ; fur  an  unskilful  captuine 
inUy  belter  (lumeane  hiroselfc  with  an  experienced  lieutenant 
than  an  unskilful  lieutenautcan  fadge  with  a skilful  captaine.’ 

Thu  price  of  a lieutenant’s  commission  is,  according  to 
the  present  regulation,— 


£ 

t. 

d. 

Life-Guar<U 

17H5 

daily  pay 

10 

4 

llorse-Guards  . 

IGUU 

daily  pay 

10 

4 

Dragoons  . 

U<J0 

daily  pay- 

9 

0 

Foot-Guards 

2050 

daily  pay 

7 

4 

Lino 

7U0 

daily  pay 

6 

6 

A lioutenant  in  the  royal  nnwy  takes  rank  as  a captain  in 
the  army,  and  tho  number  appointed  to  ships  of  war  varies 
with  the  rate  of  tlie  latter.  A ship  of  the  first  rate  has 
eicht  lieutenants,  besides  supernumeraries;  those  of  the 
second,  third,  &c.  rates,  have  respectively  one  less  than 
the  number  appointed  to  tho  preceding  rate;  so  that  a 
sixth-rate  vessel  has  three:  sloops  and  bomb-vessels  have 


only  two.  Tlie  monthly  pay  of  a first-lieutenant  of  seven 
yearn*  standing,  in  shi|>s  of  the  three  first  rates,  and  that  of 
lieutenants  commanding  gun-brigs,  schooners,  and  cutters, 
is  11/.  lOr.  The  monthly  pay  of  other  lieutenants,  for 
ships  of  ail  rates,  is  9/.  4r. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  [Gbneral.] 

LIEUTENANT.  LORD  and  DEPUTY.  [Urd-Libu- 

TKNANT.] 

LIKE.  Organic  matter,  in  which  alone  tho  pheno- 
mena of  life  are  cognisable  to  our  senses,  is  distinguished 
from  common  inorganic  mutter  by  several  ]>eculiari- 
ties  of  comi>osition  and  structure.  Twenty  elementary 
substances  occur  in  organic  matter,  viz.  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  io<l'.ne,  bromine,  cblo 
rino,  fluorine,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sili- 
cium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  (Devergie. 

ff/fygjcne)  lead.  But  although  the  elemontory 
substances  of  which  organic  matter  is  composed  are  the  same 
as  those  of  common  matter,  their  mode  of  combination  is 
peculiar.  In  minerals,  tho  elements  arc  generally  united  in 
pairs,  or  according  to  a binary  mode  of  combination ; but  in 
organic  matter,  three  at  least,  and  usually  four  elemen- 
tary |>rinciples  arc  combined  in  each  simplest  substance  or 
proximate  principle.  In  organic  compounds  again,  the  ele- 
ments are  not  generally  united  in  any  simple  ratio  one  to 
another,  os  1 atom  of  one  to  1,  2,  or  3 of  another,  as  in 
inorganic  bodies,  but  several  (os  10  or  12  of  one)  are  untWd 
with  several  of  each  of  tho  others  to  form  one  compound 
alum.  Thus  while  the  relative  atomic  proportions  in  which 
the  different  elements  unite  are  the  same  in  both  classes  of 
bodies,  and  while  the  laws  of  definite  proportions,  and  of 
combination  according  to  fixed  numbers  or  simple  multi- 
plies of  them,  ascertained  from  the  analysis  of  inorganic,  are 
applicable  in  the  study  of  organic  bodies,  yet  there  results 
from  the  number  of  elementary  substances,  and  the  number 
of  atoms  of  each  which  unite  m each  atom  of  the  organic 
compound,  this  im|>ortant  circumstance,  that  from  a few 
elcmentury  substances  (scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  those 
known)  an  indefinite  number  of  different  compounds  are 
' formed.  Of  the  twenty  above  mentioned,  tho  first  three 
j almost  alone  form  tho  proximate  principles  of  vegetables, 
and  the  first  four  those  of  animals.  They  are  therefore 
called  cssentioi  elements;  while  the  others,  occurring  in  very 
small  quantities  and  according  to  no  general  rule,  are  called 
incidental  elements. 

In  respect  of  structure,  it  is  observed  that  all  organic 
bodies,  plants  as  well  os  animals,  have  a more  or  less 
rouiido<l  andcylindrical,  branched  or  meinbered  form,  bound- 
\ ed  by  curved  lines,  and  by  convex  or  concave  surfaces  very 
distinct  from  the  crystalline,  the  only  regular  form  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  They  are  composed  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances and  parts,  coiitaiuing  in  all  cases  bulb  solid  and 
fluid  substances.  They  have  a peculiar  softness  and  flexi- 
bility dependent  on  the  mixture  of  their  fluid  with  their  solid 
parts  ; their  character  thus  varies  in  different  situations,  and 
i<«  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  firmness ofinorganic solids,  as 
from  the  incoherence  of  parts  in  inorganic  fluids.  They  are 
composed  of  particles  which  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope have  for  tho  most  part  a rounded  or  globular  form, 
beyond  which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  mechanically  divisi- 
ble. Those  elementary  particles,  united  in  a variety  of 
ways,  form  the  basis  of  the  different  animal  and  vcgoublo 
tissues,  of  which  again  arc  formed  the  several  organs, 
whose  assemblage  constitutes  the  perfect  organic  being.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said,  thalthUcom|>usition  of  different  parts 
of  the  same'hody  from  different  materials  is  tho  very  o|>- 
|K)sitc  of  the  homugenvouB  nature  of  the  minutest  particles 
of  an  inorganic  body,  and  of  the  siroilority  which  every  part 
of  it  bears  to  the  whole. 

All  the  parts  of  an  organic  body  are,  both  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  continuance,  moro  or  less  deiiendent  upon  one 
another.  In  their  original  formation,  the  production  of  one 
part  induced  that  of  another ; and  when  formed,  the  action 
of  ono  influences  the  actions  of  all  the  others.  Thus  ihe 
solids,  lieing  rcgoncratcd  from  the  fluids,  require  them  to  lie 
duly  forni(3,  that  they  may  themselves  be  duly  maintained  ; 
while  tho  due  formation  of  the  living  (liiida  in  its  turn 
de|»cnds  mainly  on  the  healthy  action  of  the  solids-  Tito 
forms  of  organic  bodies  undergo  varied  alterations  in  the 
process  of  growth,  at  different  periods  and  acixinling  to 
certain  laws,  wiiirh  arc  differently  m<Mhfic<l  for  each  species. 
The  production  of  new  beings  dejicnds  on  the  exercise  of 
certain  functions  belonging  to  those  aUeady  e.vi'-ting.  The 
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maintenance  of  each  organic  being  U accompanied  by  a 
conslant  change  of  its  material  composition,  dc|>en(leiil  on 
a mutual  rutulion  between  it  and  the  eMernal  world. 

This  iiiainlenanco  of  the  living  being,  during  a certain 
length  of  lime,  by  the  mutual  changes  wliich  lake  ulacc  be- 
tween it  and  ihe  external  world,  i»  the  most  gt’neral  plieiiome- 
mm  observed  in  organic  b<Klio«  during  life.  It  is  a compound 
proc-ess,  consisting,  1st,  of  the  reception  of  materials  from 
Ihe  external  world,  as  nutriment,  which  is  taken  up  by  ab- 
sorption and  carriwl  on  by  a peculiar  motion  in  vessels,  or 
through  the  iiilerstii-es  of  the  tissues,  -ind.  Attraction  of 
aeriform  substaiu'es  from  without,  and  Bcpaiuiion  of  other 
aeriform  sub<»tanees  fn>tn  within,  constituting  respiration. 
3rd,  CAmversiun  of  the  nutriment  and  aeriform  substance* 
imhibod,  into  the  peculiar  Iluids  of  the  bo<ly — o.s*imiIation  ; 
4lh,  The  motion  of  these  liuids  through  the  body  by  a cir- 
culation or  other  means.  Mli,  Conwrsion  of  these  fluids 
into  a solid  form,  or  the  cutnhinatiun  of  them  with  the  solids, 
iMi  us  to  uiaiiilam  the  jniculmr  projierlics  of  the  lutter,  con- 
stituting iiulntioii  pru(>erly  so  called.  6th,  Tlie  preparation 
and  te]taralion  of  fluids  of  peculiar  kinds  from  tlie  asriiiuilate*! 
fluids,  or  the  formation  of  secretions.  These  pnjcesiics,  w Inch 
are  called  the  nutritive  functions,  occur,  in  a more  or  less 
distinct  manner,  in  all  living  Ixidies,  plants  us  well  as 
animals,  and  arc  essentially  characleristics  of  Life,  to  which 
nothing  analogous  is  ever  observed  in  inorganic  bodies. 

Besides  these,  the  functions  of  the  organic  life,  common 
to  all  living  beings,  thfe  '>ccur  in  animals  peculiar  pro- 
cesses, the  functions  of  aii.mal  life,  by  which  they  receive  ira- 
pressiona  from  external  ubje<*ls  m the  various  sensations,  and 
in  their  turn  act  upon  external  things  by  vohuiiury  motions. 

The  functions  above  enumerated  relate  exclusively  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  individual,  and  to  its  preservation  from 
the  influence  of  external  agents,  which,  as  soun  as  these  func- 
tiuns  ceuac  to  be  performed,  act  upon  it,  atHnirtliiig  to  the 
same  laws  as  upon  common  dead  matter,  and  by  the  oro- 
cesses  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  destroy  all  the  char- 
ucters  of  organization  in  lU  Other  funetionb  not  1cm  dis- 
tinctly characteristic  of  life  are,  the  production  of  new 
individuals  fniro  parU  beparaled  by  vital  or  mechanicul 
processes  from  the  parents  in  generation,  and  the  ]>eculiar 
modiflcations  of  the  nutritive  processes  by  whieh  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  erabrvu,  llie  growth  of  the  young  being 
through  the  various  clianges  of  increasing  years  to  old  age, 
and  Its  passage  thence  to  natural  death,  are  efl'octcd. 

LIFE.  MEAN  DUKATION  OF.  This  » commonly 
called  tlie  fTpectnfiurt  of  life,  which,  properly  speaking,  it  is 
not.  Of  a thuuii'aiid  lives  oi  equal  goodness,  any  one  may 
expect  to  live  as  lotig  as  he  has  an  even  chance  of  living, 
that  is,  till  5UU  are  extinct.  This  period  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  probable  life. 

The  mean  duration  of  life,  or  the  number  of  years  whicli, 
one  person  with  another,  are  enjoyed  by  individuals  of  a 
given  age.  is  found  from  the  tables  of  mortality,  which  give, 
out  of  a certain  number  bom,  the  number  who  arc  loH  at 
ever)'  succeuive  birthday.  If  the  absolute  average  law  of 
liuiuan  life  were  given,  and  if  <pxdx  represented  the  chance 
of  an  individual  aged  n living  prtHusely  r moments  of  time, 
then  I'tpTiix,  taken  from  x=sO  to  t =s  the  longest  possible 
term  of  tile,  would  correctly  represent  the  average  duration 
of  life  in  pcrw>ii»  aged  n years.  The  tables  however  are  »o 
imjMjrfect  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  the  accurair 
application  of  the  preceding  formula,  or  to  use  more  tlian 
tliti  ruuglicst  of  the  prt>ct!M»e8  which  will  be  described  in 
(^irAnKATUHKS,  Mkthoi)  of.  The  theoretical  imiierfertiun 
of  this  pmcess  consists  in  its  Iteing  necessary  to  sup|>nse 
that  the  individuals  who  dio  in  any  one  year  die  at  umrorni 
intervals  throughout  that  year;  so  (hat,  one  with  another, 
they  enjoy  half  of  their  vear  of  death,  llie  mean  duration 
4if  life  is  then  ciinslrueted  as  follows.  Let  u bu  the  number 
living  at  the  age  in  question,  of  whom  let  i!i,  c,  t4  be 
left  at  the  end  of  successive  years.  Then  a^b  dio  in  the 
firlt  year,  enjoying  among  them  years  of  life,  while 

b (who  survive)  enjoy  the  whole  year.  Consequently  the 
a persons  en|oy,  in  the  first  Year  of  the  culculaltun, 

or  A<a+A)  years;  am)  similarly  it  maybe  proved 
tli.it  they  enjoy  &c.,  in  the  second,  third. 

£ii.‘.  yciirs.  If  these  be  pul  together,  the  result  is  in-f //-F  ' 
c4-<f+.  ^c,  which,  dividtKl  by  n,  gives  for  the  average 
quantity  ul  years  enjoyed  by  each  individual, 

1 _ &c. 

~ a * 


or  tho  rule  is.  add  together  the  numbers  left  at  every  age 
above  limt  given,  divide  by  the  number  alive  at  tho  giveu 
age,  and  add  lialf  a yitar. 

If  it  lie  judged  advisable  to  make  the  preceding  result  a 
little  more  maihoinatically  correct,  diminish  the  preceding 
result  by  tho  12  d-th  part  of  a—b.  [Moktauty,  Law  or  ; 

Dk  MotVBx's  HVfOTHKSIS.] 

LIFE  INSURANCE.  The  great  importance  of  this 
subject  and  the  number  of  new  plans  either  formed  or  iti 
ogiiatioit  make  it  desirable  to  place  this  article  Oh  late  as 
possible  in  the  order  of  time  of  publication.  We  thcreforw 
refer  it  to  Revkbsions. 

LIFE-BOAT.  A boat  constructed  with  great  strength 
to  resist  violent  shocks,  and  at  tho  same  time  posM.*sshig 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  enable  it  to  float  though  loudiKi  wUli 
men  and  filled  with  water,  is  called  a hfo-boat.  Such  boats 
lire  maintained  at  moat  of  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  ulvvayK 
ready  to  put  to  sea  when  vessels  are  seen  iti  danger  of  shi}>- 
wreck,  and  provided  with  means  for  being  conveyed  to  the 
shore  and  launched  os  rapidly  as  possible.  As  early  as  ihe 
year  1785,  a patent  wus  granted  to  Mr.  Lukin  for  a life- 
boat with  projecting  gunwales  and  hulluw  cases  or  double 
sides  under  them,  as  well  us  air-tight  lockers  or  enclosures 
under  the  thwarts:  these  contrivances  increased  tlie  buoy- 
ancy of  the  boat,  and  ihu  air-tight  cases  under  ihe  gun- 
walu»,  by  their  weight  when  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  ami  their  resistance  when  depressed  beueath,  greatly 
prevented  rolling.  Mr.  Lukin’s  boat  was  strong  and  buoy- 
ant, but  it  was  liable  to  be  disabled  by  having  the  sides 
staved  in.  This  defect  was  obviated  in  Mr.  Greathuad's 
boat,  which  was  invented  soon  after.  Tiffs  life-boat  is 
usually  ihtrly  feet  m length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  three  feet 
threv«  inches  deep  at  midships ; both  extremities  are  made 
; precisely  of  the  same  form,  so  that  it  goes  through  the 
; water  with  either  end  foremost,  and  iU  shape  lengthwise  is 
: a curve,  so  fonned  that  a line  drawn  from  tho  tup  of  one 
I stein  to  that  of  the  other  would  bo  two  feet  and  a half 
above  the  gunwale  at  midships.  In  this  boat  there  aie  five 
thwarts,  or  seats  for  rowers,  doubled-banked,  so  that  it  must 
; he  manned  with  ten  oars.  It  is  cased  and  lined  with  cork, 
which  gives  it  such  buoyancy  that  it  will  float  and  bo  ser- 
viceable thou^  so  damaged  by  hard  knocks  as  to  be  almost 
in  pieces  ; and  this  is  an  accident  which  the  softness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  cork  is  well  calculated  to  prevent.  The  cork  on 
. theoutbidcisfuur  inches  thick,andit  teaches  the  whole  length 
' of  tho  shear  or  side  of  the  boat;  on  the  inside  it  is  thicker, 
and  the  w hole  quantity  is  about  seven  hundred-weight.  It  is 
firmly  sectire<l  with  slips  or  plates  of  coppur,  and  fasteneil  with 
copper  nails.  The  ndvantages  of  this  boat  are  stated  to  be, 
that  Its  curvature  gives  it  great  facility  in  turning,  a single 
stroke  of  the  steering  oars,  of  which  there  is  one  at  each 
end,  moving  it  as  though  on  a centre;— that  the  oovehng 
of  cork,  being  immediately  under  the  gunwale,  gives  great 
UvehnesK,  or  dispodlion  to  reciiver  its  balam'e  after  being 
sudiieiily  ciuitcd  aside  by  a heavy  wave ; and  that  its  capabi- 
lity of  going  with  either  end  forwards  increases  its  manage- 
ability. 

The  life-boat  U usually  kept  in  a boat-house  near  fho 
shore,  and  is  sumclimes  plav'ed  on  a carnage  with  four  little 
wheels  for  eonveyance  to  the  si*a.  This  mode  is  however 
somewhat  unmanageable,  aii<l  the  following  is  found  tu  be 
more  serviceable: — Two  wheels,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  are 
connected  by  on  arched  axle,  to  which  is  fixed  a long  pole 
of  coii-'iderablo  strength  to  serve  as  a lever:  the  wlitwls  are 
80  lur  apart  that  the  boat  con  stand  between  them  with  the 
archetl  axle  over  its  centre.  When  the  pule  is  in  the  hori- 
zontal position,  tho  arch  rises  above  Ihe  boat ; but  w hen  the 
!e  stands  up  perpendicuiarly,  then  the  arch  touches  tho 
at.  in  onlur  to  move  the  boat,  the  arched  axle  must  be 
brought  over  its  centre,  and  the  |/ole  set  upright : two  chains 
tastened  to  the  arch  must  then  be  hooked  on  to  two  eyebolts 
fixed  in  the  inside  of  the  boat:  the  pole  is  then  lowereil, 
ihe  arch  rises,  and  brings  up  the  boat  with  it,  ready  fur  rnpiil 
movement,  nus  plan  also  gives  great  facility  in  launching, 
which  was  dHTicult  with  tho  carriaF'*- 

Mr.  Grcaihead’s  boat  was  fi<>t  built  at  Shidd.H  in  17H9; 
and  before  the  year  1804.  .when  the  Society  of  Arts  voted 
I the  inventor  their  gold  medal  and  50  guineas,  it  had  saved 
nearly  3U0  lives  from  voseU  wrecked  near  tho  mouth  of 
Tynemouth  haven. 

The  rules  given  for  the  management  of  this  boat  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  of  a similar  sort.  It  should  lx>  entrusted  to 
an  e.xpericnced  iiiun  acqnainteil  with  the  tunes  and  diroc- 
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tiun  of  tides  and  currents,  and  he  is  recommended  to  keep 
thebont  with  her  head  to  the  waves  as  much  as  possible.  ^ivii>|; 
her  an  accelerated  motion  as  ho  nears  a wave.  Great  cau- 
tion ia  require<l  on  approaching  the  ship  in  cllstre.ss.  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reflux  of  t)m  waves,  which  is  oHen  very 
ihingerous : in  general  it  is  better  to  get  to  a ship  on  the 
lee  side.  The  rowers  are  recommended  to  exercise  Ihera- 
telves  in  the  use  of  this  boat,  ami  to  obey  strictly  the  person 
commanding.  The  oars  are  directed  to  be  short,  as  mure 
manageablo'in  a rough  sea,  and  to  be  made  of  the  best  fir, 
i>ecau8e  ash  is  found  to  be  too  pliant.  It  is  also  directed 
that  the  body  of  the  boat  should  be  painted  while,  to  catch 
the  eye  of  those  in  danger  as  soon  as  it  rises  above  the 
waves. 

In  the  year  1S07  Mr.  Wilson,  of  I^jndon,  produced  a life 
boat,  for  which  he  receivwl  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  although  in  fact  its  nrinciple  waS  nothing  more 
than  that  of  Mr  Lukin\  with  tlie  exception  that  Mr.  Wilson 
divided  his  hollow  outriggers  into  separate  IkmUos,  so  that 
if  one  of  them  was  beaten  in  by  striking  on  a rock  or  by 
the  force  of  the  waves,  the  rest  were  still  serviceable.  This 
was  undoubtedly  a great  improvement,  and  Wds^in’s  plan 
aliio  contained  other  useful  suggestions  in  building  appli- 
cable to  boats  for  general  purposes,  though  not  essential  to 
the  peculiar  object  of  life-boats. 

Besides  those  life-boats  which  have  been  constructed  for 
the  esptreial  purpose,  there  have  been  several  inventions  lor 
converting  ordinary  shi|>s*  btiatn  into  life-boats  upon  a 
sudden  enuTgenev.  which  may  be  applied  by  the  crew  of  a 
ship  in  distress,  ^he  Rev.  Mr.  Bremmer,  some  time  bt^fore 
tho  year  1^00.  proposed  that  empty  (atsks  should  be  strongly 
iixei)  .in  ships'  Ixwts  upon  a plan  descrilied  by  him,  which 
on  trial  was  found  to  answer  perfectly.  In  lliol  year  be 
Iriefl  -several  experiments  in  the  port  of  Leillu  in  the  pre- 
»enoo  of  a committee  nanusl  by  the  directors  of  the  Trinity 
House  there,  who  presented  him  with  a piece  of  plate  in 
token  of  their  approbation.  His  plans  were  various;  some 
of  them  might  ho  pul  iu  execution  with  very  little  previous 
preparation,  and  require  only  such  maitcrs  as  are  con- 
tained in  almost  every  ship.  In  the  year  1817  tho  silver 
medal  of  tho  SiK*icty  of  Ans  was  votc<l  to  Mr.  Brav  for  an 
inveiiliim  by  which  air-tight  bo.xes  should  be  fixed  under 
tho  thwarts  of  ships*  boats  to  render  them  buoyant,  but 
these  could  not  be  applied  exteinjiorancously,  like  some  of 
Mr.  Brcrarocr’s  plans.  The  same  objection  exists  to  Cap- 
tain Goitlun’s  life-buoy,  invented  in  1821,  though  this,  not 
being  a fixture  to  the  boat,  might  be  kept  on  board  ship  to 
l»e  applicil  to  any  boat  when  wanted.  U consisted  of  a 
series  of  bamboos  of  diflerenl  lengths  fastened!  together; 
tlw  uppermost  piece  was  the  longe.st,  the  others  diminished 
ffradirally  to  the  lowest,  which  was  the  shortest  of  alt ; 
ti»u.s  forming  a triangle,  which  was  covereil  with  pieces  of 
sound  cork,  strongly  fixed  to  the  bamboo  rods.  Two  of 
tltese  triangles  were  intended  to  be  fastened  to  a boat,  one 
on  each  siilo,  the  long  pieces  being  close  to  the  gunwale, 
the  shortest  near  the  keel. 

Lieutenant  Ansell,  in  1829,  proposed  that  bags  should  be 
mode  of  well-tarred  sheepskin,  closed  on  all  sides  except  at 
one  leg,  which  should  be  furnished  with  a spigot  to  retain 
tho  air  when  inflated ; these  bags  might  be  kept  in  store  to 
be  blown  up  at  a minute’s  notice,  when  they  would  act  as 
large  bladders. 

The  most  recent  invention  of  this  sort  that  we  have  seen 
is  that  of  Captain  Rorie,  published  in  1837.  He  oroposed 
pieces  of  copper  tubing,  .six  inches  in  iliamolor  and  six  feet 
long,  to  be  fitted  under  the  scats  of  shi|is'  boats,  to  be 
always  ready:  he  atlds  that  in  tropical  climates  the  large 
trunk.s  of  bamboos  are  readily  procured,  and  those,  being 
strong  and  naturally  divided  by  joints,  would  answer  even 
better  than  copper  tubes. 

All  these  plans  are  serviceable,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  lives  might  be  saved  if  vessels  were  pro- 
videil  with  means  for  aiding  a person  in  the  water.  Cork 
mattresses  have  been  found  useful,  but  it  was  alleged  that 
they  pave  sailors  facilities  to  desert,  and  they  were  disoon- 
tiuued  : floating  ropes  lined  with  cork  have  also  bten 
suggested,  but,  like  fire-escapes,  these  contrivamres  arc 
never  at  hand  when  most  wonted. 

Boyce's  hfe-buoy,  invented  in  181.3,  was  difTcreiit  in  its 
object  from  all  those  racntione<l:  it  was  inleiidwl  to  Ik* 
kupl  suspenilcd  ai  a ship's  stem,  to  be  drop[H»l  into  the 
water  in  case  u man  fell  overboaid.  It  was  composed  of 
two  hollow  wooden  cylinders,  either  made  air-tight  or  else 


filled  with  cork,  and  connected  by  a wooden  grating,  so  as 
to  form  a sort  of  raft.  This  might  lie  on  the  water  with 
ciiht-r  side  uiipermost,  and  it  was  therefore  furnished  with 
a rudder,  ana  with  a mast  and  vail  on  both  sides.  A buoy 
of  this  construction  was  dropped  from  Monmonth  bridge, 
where  the  stream  was  very  rapid,  and  it  was  found  to  sup-  • 
port  a man  who  swam  to  it,  and  to  enable  him  to  sail  against 
the  stream.  If  such  buoys  were  to  be  generally  used,  some 
plan  might  surely  be  devisee!  to  cause  them  to  fall  alw-ays 
one  way,  and  so  to  render  the  double  most  and  sail  un- 
neces:«iry. 

In  1830  Captain  Lillicrap,  of  the  navy,  proposed  the 
Admiralty  to  convert  tho  warping  buovs  which  abound  in 
our  harbours  into  a sort  of  life-buoys,  by  fitting  them  up 
with  wooden  battens  placed  lengthwise  from  end  to  end 
upon  their  circumference.  It  should  be  undcrstooil  that 
these  buoys  are  like  large  barrels,  and  the  battens  are 
luerely  wooden  shelves  or  rafters  nailed  along  their  sides, 
with  hollows  for  the  hand  to  lay  hold  on  as  on  a rail.  These 
were  first  tried  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  ami  within  one 
month  the  crew  of  a small  vessel  which  sank  in  the  harbour 
was  saved  by  holding  to  them.  Such  battens  have  since 
been  fixed  on  the  buoys  in  several  British  ports,  and  in 
several  instances  they  have  saved  many  lives. 

By  these  several  appliances  many  persons  are  saved  from 
death  on  our  coasts,  though  even  Greathead’s  boat,  the 
best  of  them  all,  has  not  been  infallible.  A case  hap)>eiietl 
in  the  year  1810,  at  Tynemouth  harbour,  where  a lifo-Uwt, 
which  had  taken  several  persons  on  board,  was  almost  du- 
slroyed  by  the  waves.  It  continued  to  float  os  lung  as  it 
remaino<l  together,  but  of  course  became  unmanageable, 
and  being  driven  among  the  rocks,  it  was  dashed  in  pieces. 
Of  tw’cniv-scven  jKrsoiis  on  board  only  two  were  saved. 

LIFFV.  River.  [Irkland;  Di  nur#,  County.] 

LIFTING,  on  Raster  Monday  and  Tuesday ; a custom 
which  formerly  prevailed  among  all  ranks  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  is  yet  partially  practised  in  several  of  our 
distant  counties  In  l^aiicashirc.  at  Warrington,  Bolton,  Man- 
Chester,  and  other  places,  oiiRa.ster  Monday,  the  women,  in 
parties  of  six  or  eight  eacli,  still  centimio  to  surround  such  of 
the  opposite  sex  as  they  may  meet.uml  either  wither  wiihoiit 
their  consent  lilt  lliem  three  times-almve  their  heads  into 
the  air,  with  loud  shouts  at  each  elevation.  On  Easter  Tues- 
day tho  men  in  similar  parties  do  the  same  for  the  women. 
The  like  practice  prevails  at  Shrewsbury,  and  - probably  in 
other  places.  In  Pcniiaiit's  time  it  w.-u  nut  uncommon,  if  it  U 
not  still  used,  in  North  Wales.  Strange  u-s  it  may  seem,  tins 
custom  is  intended  to  represent,  or  rather  to  eommcmorale. 
our  SaviouPs  resurrection.  The  lifting  of  King  Kfivvard  1.  in 
his  bed,  on  the  morrow  of  Easter  Sunday,  by  a party  of  the 
ladies  of  the  beilchamber  and  mauls  of  honour,  together 
with  the  fee  i>aid  to  them  upon  the  occasion,  occurs  upon 
the  accompU  of  the  comptroller  of  tho  household  of  the  . 
eighteenth  year  of  that  king,  still  preserved  among  tho 
records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  (Bnuid’s  Pimulur 
vol.  i.,  pp.  led, 155;  Pennant's  3/. S.;  Brady  s C/oris  Ca- 
IftuUtricL,  8vo.,  1812,  vol.  i.,  p.  27>1.> 

LIGAMENT.  [Auticvlatiox.] 

LIGAN.  [Flotsam.] 

LIGATURE.  [H.vmukkhaos.] 

UGATURE,  in  modern  music,  a binding,  indicafe<l  by 
a curved  line,  • If  two  notes  on  the  same  degree 

are  thus  joined,  only  the  first  i.**  to  be  struck,  but  the  sei'ond 
is  to  coiUinuo  its  full  time.  Ex.: 


In  vocal  music  all  the  notes  which  are  set  to  one  syllable 
are  Isiund  together.  Ex.  : 


In  music,  in  the  ohl  character,' i.c.  consisliiig  nf  longs 
ami  bicves,  Che  notes  iu  haature  were  joined— were  wnUufi 
or  printed  side  by  side.  iir. 
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A • **  men. 

And  AC-metimea  the  two  characters  were  blended  into 
one.  Ex. 


But  the  antient  ligature  is  now  become  obsolete,  and  any 
further  explanation  of  it  w unnecessary. 

IdGHT.  The  laws  which  govern  the  phetmmena  of 
light,  when  propagated  through  a vacuum  or  a uniform 
unciystulhsea  medium,  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  laws 
i»f  rJlIoction,  the  only  branch  of  optics  with  which  the  an- 
lient*  had  escjcntiQcacquaintance.  Thediscovery  of  single 
and  double  refraction,  of  chromatic  dispersion,  polarization, 
and  of  mutual  interferences  exhibited  in  the  various  ex* 
periraonts  of  diffraction,  have  formed  both  to  the  practical 
and  scientific  men  of  modem  times  the  sources  of  explo- 
ration in  the  grandest  phenomena  of  the  physical  world, 
as  well  as  in  tliose  which  belong  to  the  most  delicate  scale. 

The  first  branch  of  this  subject  has  been  called  Photo- 
metry, and  is  confined  to  light  emanating  from  whatever 
sources,  but  unmo«Ulie<l  in  its  progress  through  space  by 
any  external  influences. 

In  our  cognizance  of  the  form  of  objects  by  the  sense  of 
ftHiling,  the  hand  or  other  part  of  the  body  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  object  of  our  peroeption,  and  by  some  an- 
tient philosophers  it  was  supposed  that  in  like  manner  rays 
o(»ight  were  emitted  from  ttie  eye  in  straight  lines,  and  by 
their  impulse  on  distant  Iwdies  caused  our  perception  of 
their  form  and  colour.  But  on  examining  the  structure  of 
the  eye  [Eyk]  we  find  that  towhatever  luminous  object  we 
direct  the  optic  axis,  an  image  of  the  object  is  depicted  on  the 
retina  in  connexion  with  a systeiii  of  nerves,  in  the  same 
manner  that  similar  piefures  arc  formed  by  mechanical  con- 
trivances, such  as  lenses  uiion  screens,  &c. ; hciKx;  it  is 
obvious  tbat  vision  U caused  by  light  proceeding  from  the 
observed  object.  Now  since  bodies  are  perceptible  in  all 
positions,  it  follows  that  light  emanates  from  luminous 
bodies  in  all  directions;  and  as  to  u|>.i(|ue  bodies,  the  light 
which  falls  on  the  irregularities  of  tneir  surfaces  is  in  a 
great  measure  afterwards  scattered  in  all  directions,  by 
which  they  become  visible  to  any  number  of  observera 

Suppose  that  a luminous  point  is  enveloped  by  a spheri- 
cal surface  of  a certain  redius,  but  having  tliat  ]>oinl  placed 
at  its  centre,  it  will  bo  obviously  illuminated  all  over  uni- 
fonnly  with  a brightness  or  intensity  depending  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  radius.  We  can  ascertain  the  connection 
between  this  brightness  and  the  radius,  by  supposing  Uie 
light  from  the  same  source  diffused  over  another  and  con- 
centric spherical  surface  of  a greater  or  less  radius;  it  will 
evidently  be  more  or  loss  intensely  diffused  in  the  exact 
pru}x>rtion  in  which  the  one  surface  is  les.s  or  greater  than 
the  oilier.  Now  spherical  surfaces  arc  proportional  to  ihc 
s<{uarc  of  the  radii,  therefore  the  intensity  of  light  pro- 
rceiling  in  vacuo  from  any  luminous  origin  must  be  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  uist.'ince  from  that 
)h)int.  We  have  employed  the  term  moct'etling  as  appli- 
cable to  light,  because  that  by  two  inuependent  astronomi- 
cal phenomena,  namely,  the  aberration  of  light,  and  by 
the  retardation  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  we  are 
alike  taught  that  light,  whether  of  the  sun,  planets,  satel- 
lites, or  fixed  stars,  is  not  propagated  instantaneously 
throughout  space,  but  travels  with  a velocity  in  round 
numbers  of  l92,tU>d  miles  per  second. 

A ray  of  light  has  its  origin  at  a luminous  point,  whence 
it  diverges  in  an  infinitely  small  solid  or  cunoidal  angle, 
and  is  the  geometrical  element  of  the  total  spherical  ema- 
nation of  that  point.  These  rays  proceed  in  straight  lines 
in  vacuo  or  a uniform  medium,  for  no  opaque  body  can 
sareen  the  luminous  point  from  view,  except  when  placed  in 
the  straight  line  joining  the  eye  of  the  observer  with  the 
origin  of  the  light,  or,  which  is  the  .same,  we  cannot  sec 
ihroiigh  bent  tu^  ; but  the  modifications  suffered  by  light 
at  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  in  the  interior  of  rneaia, 
cauM!  generally  a dellection.  sometimes  sudden,  at  others 
gradual,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  ray. 

If  the  intensity  of  light  emanating  from  a luminous 


Kint,  that  the  illumination  of  a unit  of  spherical  surface 

ving  a unit  radius,  be  represented  by  t,  and  a hinall  plane, 
of  which  the  area  is  a.  be  cx^>osed  to  the  same  tight  at  a 
distance  r from  the  origin,  and  siluattfd  perpcmiicular  to 
the  luminous  ray,  the  quantity  of  light  which  it  receives 

will  be  represented  by  ; but  if  the  plane,  instead  of 

being  perpendicular,  be  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  ray 
at  an  angle  n,  the  total  illununaiion  of  the  plane  will  then 
u i 

only  be  Sin  (a),  for  a Sin  a is  the  area  of  the  plane  pro- 
jected in  B direction  perpendicular  to  the  ray,  and  this  pro- 
jection at  the  same  distance  would  evidently  receive  the 
whole  of  the  light  which  fell  on  the  inclin^  plane:  we 
shall  give  a few  examples  of  these  formula*. 

Suppose  we  ^ck  the  point  situated  between  two  lights 
w hich  receives  the  least  illumination  from  both : represent 
its  distances  from  the  luminous  budics  by  r.  and  their 
intensities  by  i,  i\  respectively;  then  if  w he  the  actual 

illumination,  wchave  tr  = - 


: now'  since  r -f  = <r, 


dr' 


the  constant^dislancc  between  the  lights,  therefore-^  = — I 

, \ du  i i'  I d*u  i i' 

and  - * “T  + Z77-  The 

i dr  r*  r^'  6 dr*  r*  r* 

d'u 

last  equation  shows  that  ^ is  (lositive,  and  therefore  cor- 


= “»  which  combined  with  the  equation  r -4*  r'  =r  c 


gives  . r = 


i^+ 1-'* 


. r<  = 


Hence  we  see  that 


the  intonsitici  of  two  lights  are  directly  as  thecuhes  of  their 
distances  from  the  least  illuminated  point  betwixt  tliem. 
This  result  may  serve  in  some  cases  to  compare  the  inten- 
sities of  differeiil  liglits. 


Suppose  next  that  A,  A'  represent  two  light#  of  the  re- 
spective intensities  i,  i',  and  that  PB.  1*B'  are  planes,  each 
of  which  bisects  the  angles  A PA',  CPA' ; the  angle  BPB’  is 
obviously  then  a right  angle,  and  the  plane  PB  os  well  as 
PB'  will  be  equally  illuminated  at  the  point  P by  the  two 

lights,  provided  that  is,  provided  he 


the  constant  | 


/ » \i  ab 

(t  ) i bvEuc.,  liook  vi.,  is  cq'^al 

to  the  same  constant,  by  which  Ihc  point  B may  ho  found, 

and  being  still  the  same,  B'  is  similarly  known; 

hence  if  on  BB'  ns  diameter  a circle  be  di-scribcd,  each 
point,  such  os  P,  will  have  the  property  that  planes  directed 
through  it  toeithcrexlrt*miiyof  the  diameter  will  be  equally 
illumiiialod  by  the  two  lights;  but  the  diffeixMU  ]K>rtiuns  of 
the  curve  itself  do  not  possess  this  properly,  w hich  may  Imj 
too  readily  suppiscd  ii-um  the  inaccurate  slatuiiienL  of  this 
question  in  optical  treatises. 

Let  it  now  be  prope>»cd  to  find  the  nature  of  a curve, 
every  element  of  winch  shall  receive  equal  iHunnnalions 
from  two  given  lights.  Lot  r,  r'  bo  the  radii  x’eclorc-s  to 
any  point  drawn  from  Ihc  two  poles  or  lights,  and  0.  O'  the 
angles  which  r,  r'  make  with  the  axis  or  line  juiiiing  the 
lights  internally;  then  s representing  an  arc  of  the  curve, 
the  sines  of  the  angles  at  which  r,  r'  arc  inclined  to  an 
do  d6' 

element  of  the  curve  ore  r ^ and  — r'  — r ; and 

d/t  ' 

ing  the  intensities  as  befuro.  the  condition  of  equal  illumi- 
I rdfi  f r't/0'  .. 

nation  gives  the  equation-^  . = — ^ . whence 

rfO'  I r'  I Sin  0 _ 

^=-7r.—  = - — . s.^bytxigononioto-.^- 
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ti’gratinij  we  find  i C<w  0 + i'  Cos  O'  ss  const,  which  (to- 
gether with  the  common  trigunometrioi]  cqualiuny)  gives 
ll>e  polar  equation  of  the  curve  sought  We  shouhl  nbluin 
a negative  sign,  inslea<l  of  a positive,  if  we  suppose  the  curve 
equally  illuminated  on  opposite  sides. 

Having  now  considerud  the  laws  of  tho  emanation  ut 
ii-^ht  from  points,  we  arc  next  to  consider  its  emanation 
from  lumiitoiis  surfacos,  particularly  when  the  direction  of 
the  light  is  oblitjuo  to  that  uf  the  surface.  To  this  end  sup- 
pose A B,  1>  C to  be  two  planus  of  equal  luminosity  relative 


a 


to  a unit  of  either,  and  regarding  only  that  portion  of  tho 
light  which  emanates  in  the  directions  AD,  H D,  CD, per* 
l«ndicular  to  A B proiluce  A R to  meet  C D in  the  ]>umt  a, 
and  suppose  the  extent  uf  BC  to  be  taken,  such  that  B a 
s B A,  then  B C will  seem  to  the  eye  (receiving  the  rays 
in  the  directions  A D,  B D,  C D)  to  be  of  the  same  oxtont 
as  its  projection  B a,  or  as  that  of  H A ; but  as  its  luntinous 
surface  is  greater,  it  would  appear  brighter  than  B A in  the 
ratio  ufBC  to  BA  or  Ba,  if  the  intensity  of  the  oblique 
vraanation  from  C B were  equal  to  that  of  the  direct  etnana* 
tiun  from  B A.  Now  we  know  by  experience  that  it  has  only 
the  same  brightness  as  its  projection,  fur  if  wo  take  a bar  of 
lieatcd  iron  into  a dark  room,  it  appears  no  brighter  when 
viewed  obliquely  than  direct,  the  only  observable  difference 
being  in  up|nrent  sixe,  which  is  that  of  the  projection  of  the 
bar  on  the  line  of  vision : hence  it  follows  that  the  emana- 
tion from  a unit  of  the  oblique  surface  is  less  than  that  of 
the  direct,  in  the  ratio  of  Ba  to  BC.  or,  which  is  the  same, 
a.s  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  emanation  BCD  is  to  unity. 
AAer  emanation  it  follows  the  same  law  as  direct  light,  of 
liiminiabing  in  intensity  inversely  os  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. This  law  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contention, 
but  wc  may  remark  that  something  similar  occurs  in  the 
action  ofeleclrudynamic  currents,  winch  though  they  follow 
the  law  of  the  inverse  square  at  different  distances  in  a 
given  direction,  yet  in  dificrent  directions  the  intensity 
varies  in  a trigonometrical  function  of  the  directions  of  the 
currents  acting  and  ucteil  upon,  and  the  line  uf  juncliun. 
The  law  above  mentUmud  we  shmiM  not  be  warranted  in 
apphing  to  luminous  gases,  as  for  instance,  the  flame  of  a 
caudle,  since  the  light  of  the  diOerenl  parts  freely  thuti 
permeate!!)  tho  mass. 
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Let  ABC  repre.«cnt  a small  luminous  plane  situated  ob- 
liquely with  respect  to  a jioint  P and  A B'C',  its  projection 
taken  perpendicular  to  P A,  and  finally  a 6 c,  a similar  plane 
to  tho  latter  taken  at  a distance  Pa  s unity,  the  quantity 
of  light  emitted  by  A B C to  the  point  P is  tho  same  a.s  if 
it  proceeded  from  AB'C',  and  is  therefore  represented  by 
Area  A B'C^  , Area  aSe 

t.  n"-rs ’"*•  — rr~i — = t*  Area  (adc),  where  i 

PA*  Pa* 

represents  the  intensity  of  the  given  luminous  plane  ; hence 
if  wo  have  any  Itimiueus  surface,  wo  may,  by  dividing  it! 
into  very  small  elements,  transfer  each-element  to  another  ' 
situated  at  a unitof  distance  from  the  illiuninaicd  |H>int ; in' 
other  wortls,  wo  may  substitute  for  this  surface  that  {wrikm 
of  a spherical  surface  with  ra«liu»  unity  which  would  be  cut 
out  by  a conical  curfaco  having  P for  vurlo.v  and  exactly 
cnvclnping  the  luminous  surfwe.  The  calculation  of  the 
illumination  of  any  small  plane  by  a luminous  surface  of 
any  figure  is  thus  reduce<l  to  that  arising  from  a iwriion  of 
a »nherical  surface  having  that  plane  placo<l  at  iU  centre. 

Kxnmpic.  A distant  luminous  sphere  subtends  a given 
angle  ia  at  thenyc  of  an  observer;  to  find  its  total  iliuinina- 
tion  of  a small  plane  area  A placed  at  the  eye  and  inclined 
at  a given  ntiglc  /3  lo  the  right  line  joining  the  eye  and  the 
centre  of  the  luminous  sphere. 

Ia'I  B P B represent  the  smnll  phino ; with  centre  P and 
radius  unity  describe  a circular  arc  CAC^  of  which  tho 
measure  is  '2  a,  un<]  which  bv  rotating  round  its  axis  P A 
P.  C,  No.  847. 


generates  a spherical  surface  of  equal  ilhmihmting  power 
with  the  given  sphere.  Let  tho  angle  B P A = 

Take  a radius  P(^  forming  an  angle  APQ=rO.  and 
which,  by  revolving  round  PA.  traces  the  circle  DC^U. 
The  plane  B P B is  taken  perfiendicular  to  the  piano  of  tho 
diagram.  Let  w be  the  inclination  of  PQ  to  the  given 
plane.  The  spherical  element  at  Q is  Sin  0.  whom 

(j>  is  ilio  inclinatioD  of  the  plane  APy  to  that  of  tlid  dia- 
gram. and  its  illuminaiing  power  is  therefore  i Sin  u Sin 
0.  iOifp,  therefore  the  total  illumination  is  cxpre.vsed  by 

A j f i Sin  a»  Sin0,  the  limits  of  ^ being  0 and  2 x (where 
‘op 

X is  the  scmicircumfcrenc^toaunit  radius),  and  oft?  Iwlng 
(;  or  a.  When  the  intensity  is  uniform,  we  gel  the  illumi- 
nation 1 « A t f f Sin  w Sin ’ft  Draw  PE  perpendicular 

to  the  plane  B B \ then  in  tho  spherical  triangle  A K wo 
liave  Q A = (».  4 Q A K = ^,  A E = ^ — /3,  and  Q E = ^ 
— w ; hence  by  trigonometry  * 

Sin  w = Sin  fi  t^s  9 Cos  Sin  0 Cos  tf>. 
ileiico  f Sin  w Sin  6=  *2x  Sin  Sin  0 Cos  0 

and  now  integrating  relative  lo  0,  wo  have  I = A i.  x Sin 
Sin*  a,  as  the  illuminaiion  required.  In  this  invesiigaiion 
the  whole  of  the  light  is  .■mpposed  to  fall  on  the  same  side 
of  the  }>lane. 

If  a small  hole  be  formed  in  the  window-shuUers  of  a 
darkened  chamber,,  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  oppi»site 
parts  of  any  luminous  object  ouUide  cross  each  other  in 
entering  the  orifice,  since  they  necessarily  proceed  in 
straight  lines,  and  therefore  form  on  the  op|Kisite  wall  of 
the  diambor  a perfectly  inverted  image  of  the  external  ob- 
ject. and  if  the  latter  be  in  motion,  the  image  will  also  move 
in  tho  contrary  direction.  If  m be  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  and  x its  distance  from  the  hole,  and  u tho  width  of 
the  cliambcr,  then  the  light  being  supi>oscd  to  enter  directly, 
the  magnitude  of  tho  imago,  by  the  known  laws  uf  similar 
a* 

figures,  will  be  m.  Again,  If  i represent  the  intensity 
uf  the  light  proceeding  from  an  object  at  a unit  distance, 
the  intensity  os  it  enters  the  orifice  will  bo  and  this  may 


bo  taken  for  its  intensity  in  the  image  when  a,  tho  wi»!th  of 
tho  chamber,  is  smnll  comparM  with  x,  the  iUuminalion  of 
the  image,  for  a given  nuanlity  of  light  is  invencly  [»ro|Hir- 
tional  to  tho  magniluue  of  the  image,  and  therefore  the 
briglitness  of  the  latter  is  constant  for  all  distances  of  the 
objm't.  Tho  eye  is  such  a chamiier,  and  therefore  a lumi- 
nou.s  object  should  appear  of  equal  brighltiess  at  iili  di.s- 
tanees,  but  tho  absorption  of  light  by  the  atmosphere  cuus<!8 
tile  greater  dinmvs.s  of  distant  atmospheric  objects. 

If  we  suppose  tho  ({uaiitity  of  light  absorUsl  by  a tinns- 
uareiU  methum  to  bu  a proportional  part  of  the  incident 
light,  then  denoting  by  t the  inlen.*iity  of  light  w liich  cor- 
rcs{)omls  to  a space  x traversed,  wc  have  on  this  hypothesis 


di 

dx 


— A.  I,  A being  a constant  dependent  on  the  particular 


nature  of  the  medium,  and  by  integration  we  find  i =I.r~^* 
where  1 is  tho  initial  intensity  previous  to  the  light  entering 
the  mediuni,  and  t the  base  uf  Napierian  logarithms: 
Vou  XIIL— 3 l» 
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therefore  the  intonsily  wouM  diminish  m a geometrical 
|iro('rcasion  for  Of|ual  spaces  surouHsivcly  traversed. 

Krom  those  principles  wu  are  emtbied  to  calculate  the 
.UW9  which  the  direct  rajs  of  lii^hl  obey,  from  their  emana- 
tion to  their  incidence.  If  the  IkkIv  on  which  the  latter 
takes  place  be  unpolished  and  opaque,  a jhirlion  of  the  li^ht 
enters  into  it  for  a small  depth,  and  is  there  partially  uk> 
tiurbed  ; the  coinplunientary  ]K)rtion  is  hcatlered  in  all  direc* 
tions ; the  nurface  therefore  becomes  itself,  to  that  extent, 
a source  of  but  the  composition  of  the  difl'ereiilly 

colouroil  ru)*^  [DiHt>KRsio.N]  may  be  widely  ditfereiit 
from  that  of  ihe  incident  li^'ht : fur  instani-c,  if  the  inci- 
dent li^ht  were  an  e<|uul  mixture  of  red  and  blue  rays,  and 
if  the  surface  favoured  the  absorption  of  the  latter  more 
than  of  the  former,  the  scattereil  or  coniplemcntary  li^hl, 
then  contaimiig  more  of  rv^l  than  blue  rays,  would  prupor- 
tionally  tinge  with  re<i  the  app;treiU  colour  of  1 lie  surface. 
Solar  light  is  a (^impound  of  various  homogeneous-coloured 
ru\s  ; and  by  their  uiiL-4|ual  absorption  or  transmission 
bislics  an(uirc  these  apparent  colours;  but  the  perception 
of  tbrm  arises  from  the  mudiricalions  of  light  [Diyrusc- 
tion]  on  tliu  borders,  ridges,  and  angles  of  the  surfaces; 
and  tiic  painter,  when  ho  produces  a relief  on  a plane  sur- 
face. iimtales  thosu  inodmcations  in  the  colours  which  he 
applies.  Hence  the  perception  of  form  is  lost  when  this 
incident  light  is  excludc<l.  as  in  a heated  square  bar  of  iron 
in  a dark  room,  which  when  tunieil  round  its  a.\ia  seems 
always  to  be  a tint  surface,  growing  wide  and  itamiw  alter- 
nately as  iU  ed^es  or  faces  an;  turned  to  the  eye  ; and  even 
when  iiit-ideni  light  is  ailmitud,  a greatness  of  distance  from 
the  eye  ronders  thuHe  modidcations  inappreciable  unlevs 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances;  and  thus  the 
heavenly  botlies,  instep  of  ap|>caring  as  round  solids,  are 
projected  upon  a spherical  surface,  having  the  eye  for  the 
centre,  unless  where  this  surface  becomes  eluiigattNl  by  the 
greater  dimness  of  rays  which  traverse  unoi{Ual  {Kirtions  of 
absorbing  media.  When  the  body  ex(>oseO  to  incident  light 
has  even  a slight  ]>olish,  the  scattered  light  will  then  be 
most  cupious  m the  directions  in  which  the  rfguittr  refteo 
Horn  take  place.  Such  portions  of  the  surface  as  are  situ- 
ated, relatively  to  the  eye,  proper  for  regular  reflections  of 
the  incident  light,  have  theri’fiire  a much  greater  apparent 
brightiu-ss  than  the  par(.v  uiljacont,  and  thus  assist  in  pro- 
ducing the  ideas  of  the  position  and  form  of  the  parts. 

W'hen  the  iioUsh  of  the  surface  is  such  that  tlie  irregu- 
larly suatlercu  rays  bear  but  a small  proportion  to  the  regu- 
larly reflected  light,  we  become  then  princi|>aliy  sensible  of 
the  effects  of  the  latter  in  producing  of  all  the 

liodii.'s  of  which  the  incident  light  is  refiectcil  In  Ihe  eye : we 
arc  thus  led  to  consider  the  laws  of  regular  reflection. 

Ijct  A B repre!H*nt  a surface  of  mercury  nt  rest,  and  there- 
fore  perfiHilly  horizontal ; E T the  axis  or  line  of  cullimation 
of  a tele>copc.  by  which  w e ])crceive  t the  image  by  reflec- 
tioii  of  the  star  S,  and  let  the  angle  A Cs  of  its  upparcut 
iepression  below  the  horizon  be  measured.  Then  turning 
8 

% 


the  telescope  in  the  vcrlieal  plane  ZCE  until  its  lino  of 
collimulion  takes  a pu.<iiiiun  T' K.  in  whii-h  the  star  ilseif 
brnmicsvi^ible ; and  measuring  its  a parent  rji-nith  distance 
T'  £ 2,’  of  S C Z,  this  angle  i»  found  invariably  to  be  the 


eoinpleiuent  of  the  former  angle  AC«.  Now  ZCT  being 
the  oumplemcnt  of  A Cs  orTC  B,  it  follows  that  llie  angles 
Z C S,  Z Cl'  are  e«|UHh 

This  ex|K-rimcnt  demonstrates  that  the  reflecltsl  ray  CT 
is  in  % e same  plane  ZCS  us  the  incident  ray  CS  and  the 
normal  C Z.  and  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  rctlerle<l  ray 
CT  and  the  |s.*rpfndicular  to  the  surfai-e,  that  is,  TCZ,  or 
the  angle  of  refUatinn,  is  c(]ual  to  S C Z,  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. Such  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  reflection  of 
light. 

Let  us  suppose  that  light  consists  of  a succession  of  i^ar- 
ticles  cmittea  from  the  luminous  body  ot  intenals  suHi- 
ciently  short  to  produce  vision,  which  hypothesis  is  gene- 
rally known  as  that  of  emission  ; then  the  precedgig  law 
would  re.sult  frotn  the  sur>;K)sition  that  the  luminous  mole- 
cules, oil  approaching  aiui  entering  the  reflecting  me<liuui. 
are  subject  to  forces  proceeding  from  this  mefliura,  ami  of 
which  the  resultant  is  norimil  to  the  Kurfoce.  For  conceive 
^ the  Velocity  of  the  luminous  particle  as  it  enters  the 
meriium,  or  rather,  as  soon  a>  it  comes  within  the  influence 
of  Its  forces,  to  he  decumpiised  into  one  parallel  and  one 
normal  to  it.  The  force  of  tlic  medium  can  cxcrci^  no 
induerue  on  the  former,  and  it  is  therefore  the  same  at  the 
exit  of  thu  ray  fnmi  the  influence  of  the  medium  as  at  iu 
entrance.  Again,  tlic  effect  of  the  normal  force  on  the 
sf|uare  of  the  normal  velocity  in  a space  small  enough  (a 
consider  the  force  uniform,  is  the  product  of  half  this  force 
and  the  small  mterval  of  s{mcc,  and  it  is  therefore  the  same 
in  increasing  this  quantity  for  the  returning,  as  in  dimini>h- 
iiij  I fur  the  incident  rat  ; and  therefore  the  normal  velo- 
c.  ..  .4  of  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  are  equal,  as  well  as 
the  parallel;  from  whence  it  neccs-sarily  fmiows  that  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  e<(ual.  It  admits  of 
easy  geometric  demonstration  that  the  path  of  the  ray  be- 
tween any  fixctl  points  in  the  incident  and  reflected  parts  is 
a minimum  (neglecting  the  insensible  curvilinear  partx  in 
rcfiTcnce  to  any  utlicr  supiiosud  |H>sitions  of  these  rat's,  w livii 
the  reflecting  surface  Ls  plane,  or  any  curved  surface  which 
is  tangent  externally  at  the  point  of  iiicidenco  to  a spheroid 
having  the  fixed  points  fur  foci,  and  the  length  of  the  ray 
between  them  as  axis  major;  for  those  touching  the  sphe- 
roid intcnially  it  is  u maximum. 

If  wc  suppose  that  light  is  propagated  by  undulations  in 
a rare  clastic  medium  from  the  luminous  point  as  an  origin, 
the  velocity  of  the  waves,  nflor  reflection,  is  the  same  as 
before  incidence,  since  the  medium  is  the  same ; and  hence, 
as  in  sound,  the  angle  of  reflection  would  still  be  the  same 
as  that  of  incidonce.  [Echo.]  Thus  both  the  hy]x>tl:escs 
of  eiiussion  and  of  undulations  satisfactonly  account  for  this 
fundamental  law. 

If  the  reflected  ray  of  light  were  transformed  to  an  inei 
dent,  reciprocally  thu  path  of  thu  incident  would  become 
that  of  the  reflected.  The  same  is  true  for  any  number  of 
rcllccliuns  at  different  surfaces. 

The  deviation  of  a ray  of  light,  after  it  has  undergone 
any  alteration  in  its  course  by  the  action  of  media,  is  the 
inclination  of  the  primitive  and  final  directions  of  the  ray 
taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  moving.  This  devia- 
tion hy  one  reflection  on  any  surface  is  the  supplement  of 
double  the  incidem^,  or  is  the  double  of  the  inclination  of 
either  ray  to  the  medium. 

A plane  <f  refection  contains  a successive  incident  and 
reflected  ray,  and  is  necessarily  perpendicular  to  the  corre- 
sponding reflecling  surface. 

^Vhen  there  arc  successive  reflections,  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  of  the  first  to  that  of  tho  last  reflection  is  the 
deviation  in  jdanr,  last  ray  being  then  in  a different 

S lane  from  the  first,  the  first  kind  of  deviation  or  that  of 
ircrtioti  is  the  angle  between  the  first  ray  produced 
beyond  the  incident  jamU  (which  is  the  course  the  my 
would  have  pursued  if  unreflevtod),  and  a pandlel  to  the 
last  ray  drawn  from  the  same  incident  point. 

When  light  is  refluc1e<i  by  two  parallel  planes  there  will 
be  neither  deviation  in  plane  nor  in  direction  ; more  gene- 
rally there  will  be  no  deviation  in  plane  when  the  first  in- 
cident ray  is  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  intersection  of 
tho  two  reflecting  planes. 

In  the  latter  case,  w here  both  reflections  take  place  in  the 
same  plane,  let  us  consider  the  amount  of  the  deviation  in 
direction. 

l.rf‘t  ABCL)  repruK4>nt  the  couriic  of  the  ray  reflected  at 
H and  C hy  tiie  reflecting  planes  EB,  EC.  Let  Bu  be  the 
[ first  ray  produced,  and  Bd  thu  parallel  to  thu  final  ray  ; then 
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the  anu;lo  aUd  the  deviation.  When  the  other  two  rays 
are  at  sides  uf  the  intennediale  ray  BC  i h 

then  the  deviation  of  CD  from  AB  U the  di^erence  of  the 
iwu  deviations  at  R and  C,  or  twice  (he  angle  BCK— twice 
the  angle  CBK,  that  is,  *J  Z E.  or  double  the  inclination  ot 
the  mirrors.  But  when  AB,  CD  aro  at  the  same  side  of 
Be,  the  total  deviation  is  the  xum  of  the  deviations  at  B 
and  C,  or  twice  the  angle  EBC  -f-  twice  the  angle  ECB, 
which  is  the  same  as  — 2ZE.  TbU  is  are-entrant 
angle  when  E is  acute,  and  therefore  we  ^ay  then  sub- 
.Hiilutc  for  it  the  corresponding  natural  angle  2 ZE.  Hence 
the  deviation  U double  the  imdination  of  the  mirrors  when 
acute,  und  double  iu  supplement  when  obtuse.  This  pro- 
perly is  turned  to  excellent  uao  in  Hadley's  sextant.  In 
general,  when  there  are  any  tiumlier  of  rellections  in  one 
plane,  tl>e  total  deviation  is  the  sum  of  the  deviations  at 
each  rellcction,  giving  negative  signs  to  th««o  where  the 
rays  are  turm^fl  in  a conirar)’  way  to  tlie  first  rotlection ; 
this  sum  is  independent  of  the  first  angle  of  incidence  w hen 
the  number  of  planes  is  even. 

With  the  exception  of  this  case  the  ray  will  deviate  not 
only  m direction  but  in  plane,  ami  as  the  determination  uf 
these  deviations  is  important  from  their  connection  with  the 
subject  uf  polurired  light,  we  shall  iheretbrc  truce  the  leHccted 
nivs  by  analytical  gcoinolry. 

Yoke  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  at  the  first  point  of  inci* 
deiKe,  and  make  the  first  mirror  the  plane  of  xy,  and  the 
plane  of  the  first  rellcction  that  ofxz,  referred  to  which  the 
K|ualion  of  the  second  mirror  may  be  represented  by  Ax-f- 
By-fCa;>  1,  and  let  a be  the  first  angle  uf  incidcnae-  Then 
the  ecpiations  to  the  first  incident  ray  are  x+rian.o=0. 
y = 0,  and  to  the  intermediate  or  first  rullectod  rayx-;:; 
tan.  (tsii.  y=0.  Hence  we  easily  find  the  co-ordinutes  of 
the  second  point  of  incidence  a.  c,  to  be  thus  expressed: 
nc;>  sin  a,  AsD,  e=p  cos  u where  p is  the  reciprocal  of 
A sin  a-f-C  cos  a. 

The  eq.ualions  to  the  normal  of  the  second  mirror  arc 
C (x— ti)a:A(r— c),  Cy=B  (s— c) ; the  plane  which  pasiH‘H 
through  this  normal  and  the  intermediate  ray  to  that  of  the 
Kt'i-i>nd  rcilexion,  and  is  defined  by  the  etpiation  B(X  cos 
o—£sin  a)=(A  cos  a~C  sin  a)  y=  ' y.y  for  abridgement, 
lltc  indication  p of  this  plane  to  that  of  xs  is  the  deviation 
in  piano,  and  we  readily  find  r;  tan  ^ =B,  by  which  that 
deviation  is  known. 

Suppose  the  equations  to  the  final  reflective  ray  are 


When  the  deviation  in  piano  is  a right  angle,  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  deviation  in  direction  and  the  second 
angle  of  incidence. ' 

Since  generally  tan  and  0 is  a right  angle,  there- 
fore g = 0,  which  gives  l?io  two  relations  A = C tan  n, 
m ~ tan  Co).  a'  be  the  second  angle  of  incidence,  wo 

have  cos  a'  = — / n« » or  «>9  2a'  = 

V (C  + B*  cos*  o)  ’ 

C»  - B»  cos*  o . _ 2BC  

V-t~7'^ ; — » ’*‘6  oJw  find  n = tz — ^ r~ ; and  if  D 

C*  + B*  cos*  a C*—  B*  cos*  a ’ 

lie  the  required  deviation,  we  have  in  this  c.isc  cos  D = 
C cos  2a 

/rn — o 7~  — oos  2a  . cos  2e'.  Moreover  if  I he  the 

O •+•  »iB  cos*  a 

Q 

inclination  of  the  two  mirrors  cos  1 as  , =r 

V A*  + il*  + U* 

C y 

-7--r„  . qt z — : = cos  a . cos  a':  and  in  general  if  a, 

v'  (C*  Hp  B*  cos*  a)  » ►.  . 

a',  0.  arc  given,  cos  (1)  is  very  easily  found. 

When  light  diverging  from  any  luminous  point  falls  on  a 
plane  rellei  ting  surface,  it  will  after  rellcction  divergo  acru- 
raiely  from  a point  similarly  situate  at  the  opposite  side  ofiho 
iD'rror.  Let  B bo  the  luminous  point,  DE  the  mirror,  draw  S A 


E 

\ 

B 

/■/ 

A 

/y 
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C // 

rt 

X—a^m  (r— c),y=n  (-f— O.attd  Hub.slituto  in  the  equation 
to  the  second  rcliecting  plane,  we  find  B (m  cos  a - sin  a)s: 
— nq.  The  cosine  of  the  second  angle  of  reflection  is 


C-|-wA-(-«B  , , , , , 

ana  of  the  «K»nd  angle  of 

Asino-fCcosa  , , , ^ . 

incidence  = v'A*  -f  B*  -f  C*  ’ ;?*(»nA-l-oB+L)’ 

= l+m*'fn*;  we  have  thus  two  equations  to  determine  m 
and  n.  These  equations  arc  also  true  for  the  second  inci- 
dent ray,  and  therefore  if  we  eliminate  m,  the  quadratic 
resulting  roust  have  one  root  n=30,  whence  the  other  root 
is  known  from  a simple  equation,  and  the  cosine  of  the  de- 
l^mtan(a)  cos  a— m sin  0 

'•  ,f(l  +m*+n*)  wc'(«)  “ p (mA  + nB  + ni 


perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  and  produce  it  until  A#= AS  ; lot 
SB  ht>  an  incident  ray,  join  «B,  and  prtHluce  it  to  C,  then  it 
ise\ident  that  Z SBA=  Z *B.\=  Z CHE.  Now  BC,  being 
in  the  normal  idane  SAB.  ami  making,  with  the  norm.'il 
BF.  an  angle  CKF  equal  to  the  angle  SBF  of  incidence, 
inu.il  therefore  he  the  ivtlcctcd  ray.  The  position  of  x being 
indc)>endcnt  of  that  of  B,  liio  point  of  incidence,  it  follows 
that  every  other  reflecte<l  ray  Ac  will  diverge  from  the  same 
point,  l^us  the  reflected  light  will  appear  to  an  eye  c as 
if  proceeding  from  a point  t behind  the  mirror  similarly 
situated  with  S. 

Hence  if  any  6ofiy  PQ  be  placed  before  a mirror  DE.  the 
light  which  emanates  from  r will  oM.eur  after  reflecium  to 
proceed  from  the  similarly  situated  point  p behind  the 
mirror,  and  thus  an  tmaga  ffr/exactlv  similar  to  the  body  VQ 
will  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  mirror;  the  common  looking- 
glass  is  a familiar  example. 

If  wo  seek  generally  the  nature  of  a surface  by  which 
light  converging  to  or  diverging  from  one  given  point  may 
after  reflection  diverge  IVoin  or  converge  to  another,  it  will 
be  simplest  to  seek  first  the  plane  curve  possessing  the 
same  property,  then  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  this  curve  round  an  axis  passing  tlirough  the  two  given 
points  will  evidently  be  of  the  nature  required. 

Let  r,  r'  b©  the  radii  veclores  drawn  from  a point  of  the 
cun'©  to  the  given  points,  one  will  correspond  to  an  incident, 
the  other  to  a reflected  ray  ; and  let  t be  an  arc  of  the  curve 
niea.sured  from  a fixed  point  to  that  of  incidence,  then 

^ ^ is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  using  the  upper 

or  lower  sine  according  as  r increases  or  diminishes  with  s; 
dr  .dr* 

hence  we  must  have  *r  ^ = 0,  whencer±r  = const. 

Taking  the  upper  sign  we  have  an  ellipse,  or  with  the  lower 
an  hyperbola,  of  which  the  two  fixed  Mints  are  the  foci; 
hone©  the  prolate  spheroid  and  hy]H>rbnloid  are  the  surfaces 
sought.  But  if  the  incident  light  fall  on  parallel  rayis  and 
is  lefiected  to  one  point,  take  the  axis  of  x through  this 
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point  m tltv  direction  of  the  rays,  the  sine  of  incidenco  is 
. . (1/  ,ilje  , , , . , 

then  +-T , whence  -7-+—  = 0,  r ± r = const.,  w im  h 
— a*-  as  — as 

is  the  equation  to  a parabola  having  the  given  point  for 
focus : therefore  the  {arabuluid  of  revolution  is  the  required 
Surliioc. 

But  when  light  diverging  from  a point  falls  on  a surface, 
afier  rellectiun  it  generally  dues  nut  again  converge  to  a 
]K)in1,  or  diverge  from  one  atrcumlely,  but  each  indnilosimal 
pencil  after  ruticciion  converging  to  or  diverging  frum  a 
)>oint.  the  locus  of  all  such  points  funus  an  illuminated 
surface  called  a caustic  by  i^ellection.  or  calacaustic:  their 
equations  and  properties  are  rather  objects  of  analytical 
exercise  than  of  any  praclical  um>.  [Optics.]  Thu  caustic 
U a luminous  space  when  the  incident  light  iwoceeds  from  a 
surface.  [Caustic.] 

In  the  case  of  retlcclion.  the  light  is  returned  to  the 
luetlium  in  which  it  muvuc!  previous  to  incidence;  but  when 
incident  on  a Inmsparont  raediuni  of  greater  density  than 
that  of  the  medium  in  which  it  urigiimlly  moved,  a |>urtiun 
of  the  light  is  rcHecled.  but  another  portion  enters  the 
im^dium,  and  then  proceeds  generally  in  one  straight  course 
in  llie  plane  of  incidence,  hut  not  in  the  original  direction, 
having  a deviation  in  ctturse,  though  not  i>j  pituie,  ami 
somciimes,  as  in  curtain  crysiullizud  media,  it  splits  into 
two  rays,  one  in  the  plane  of  incidenco  as  before,  the  other 
in  a plane  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  crystal.  The 
same  phenomena  tako  place  w hen  light  passes  from  a 
dense  to  a rarer  medium,  except  that  in  this  case  the  whole 
of  the  light  may  under  a cerlaiii  incidenco  be  totally  re- 
flected. 

This  alteration  of  the  path  of  light  passing  from  one 
nie<lium  to  another,  which  is  familiarly  observed  in  the  ap- 
parently belli  form  of  a straight  slick  partially  immersed 
ill  water  in  an  oblique  direction,  is  culled  ix'fraction;  that 
portion  which  U in  the  plane  of  incidence  is  called  the 
ordinary  ray,  and  the  other  poiiion.  which  occurs  in  the 
double  refraciiuti  of  uni-axal  crystals,  is  called  thc^T/ruofy//- 
nun/rau.  We  sluill  first  attend  tuthu  lawsuf  single  fOfracUun. 

Let  Nl*C  represent  a solar  beam  in  vacuo,  and  in- 


cident at  C on  a transparent  medium  fas  water),  to  the 
surface  of  which  DCE  is  normal.  When  the  meilium 
is  fluid,  place  a graduated  circle  DSE  in  the  piano  of 
incidence  with  its  centre  at  C;  a ]>ortiun  of  Inc  light 
Will  be  rctlectc<l  in  the  direction  CL,  and  another  enter- 
ing the  medium  will  be  refracted  in  tho  direction  CK. 
If  uninfluenced  by  the  medium.  iU  direction  would  have 
Wen  CS.  Tho  angle  RCE  is  tho  angle  of  refraction, 
iXJN  or  ECS  of  incidence,  and  SCR  of  deviation.  The 
arcs  DP,-  DL,  ore  equal  by  the  law  of  reflection,  and  if  we 
oimparc  tho  arcs  DP.  ER.  their  sines  will  be  found  in  a 
run’ttaiit  ratio,  depending  on  the  nature  of  tho  medium, 
hut  independent  of  the  angle  of  incidenco.  Thus  if  1 l>c 
ihu  angle  of  incidence,  and  R that  of  refVaction.  the  two 
arc  coniiocted  by  the  simple  relation  sin  I » /x  sin  R.  The 
constant  ft  peculiar  to  the  medium  is  called  its  indr.r 
rrfraction.  When  the  mcdiuni  is  solid,  we  ran  easily  com- 
pare the  tangents  of  the  angles,  and  thence  their  sines. 
The  aliovc  law  will  be  found  rigorou>1y  exact. 

This  law  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  emission. 
Let  V be  the  velocity  of  the  ray  before  incidence,  which  is 
decomposable  into  a horizontal  velocity,  V sin  I,  and  a 
normal  one,  V cod  1.  The  former  will  nut  lie  aflected  by 
theineilium;  the  square  of  the  latter  will  be  increased  at 
the  confines  of  the  medium  by  a (|uantity  »*.  wlm-h  is  the 
sum  of  tho  products  of  half  the  force  into  llie  element  of  tlie 
normal  throughout  that  inappreciable  s|xicc  in  which  the 
forces  of  the  medium  donut  destroy  each  other  in  conse- 


quence of  proximity  to  the  sui-face.  Therefore  tho  mrmul 
velocity  of  the  refiacled  ray  is  tj  { V*  Cos*  P -1-  «*  { and 
its  actual  velocity  V [V*-f  so  that  the  horizuntui 
velocity  in  the  medium  is  V (V*  + »*)  Sin  R,  which  being 
equated  with  V Sin  1,  its  value  before  incidenco  gives 

V IV*  -1-  n‘) 

Sin  V = p,  Sin  R,  where  p « •“ — ^ 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  reflected  ray  CL?  , Why 
is  not  tho  whole  incident  light  refracted  ? Even  when  the 
incident  light  is  peiqieiidicular  to  the  refrai’ting  surface,  a 
portion  of  the  ligiit  is  reflected;  and  when  the  ray  has  but 
a very  small  inclination  to  ibe  surface,  a portion  will  yet  be 
inlromiiieil.  Hence  wc  may  consider  generally  that  the 
incident  light  consists  of  portions  differently  disposed  to  bo 
subject  to  ihe  repulsive  and  attractive  forces  of  the  medium, 
or,  in  Newton’s  language,  are  in  fits  easy  rrfierion  or 
transmissioTU  When  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  the 
normal  velocity  of  the  ray  diminishes,  the  effect  of  the  re- 
pulsive forces  is  therefore  augnieuled,  or  the  rclicxiun  is 
mure  copious. 

If  r.  r be  any  portions  of  tho  incident  and  refracted  mys 
iDuusured  to  fixed  ixiints  in  their  directions,  and  V,  V'  the 
cum*s|>onding  vulueiiies,  and  wc  make  ACB  the  axis  of  .r, 
dr  df^ 

we  have  Sin  P = -p.  Sin  R 7-,  and  since 

dx  dx 

V Sill  I s V'  Sin  R,  therefore  (Vr  -f  V'  r')  = 0 ; ami 

\r  + V'  r'  = minimum,  which  result  is  agreeable  to  the 
dynamical  principle  of  least  action. 

r 

On  the  uiidulatory  theory  y"  ^ is  the  time  in  which 

the  wave  traverses  those  spaces,  end  this  interval  must  be 
the  same  fur  the  various  points  of  the  internal  wave, 
, ^ Sin  1 Sin  R 

therefure  y-  + « 0,  or  — — -y,  . The  ratio 

of  Sh)  I to  Sin  R is  still  constant,  but  is  tlie  inverae  of 
that  obtained  by  the  theory  of  emission.  Hence  there  is  a 
capital  distinction  between  the  two  theories,  for  the  velocity 
of  light  passing  from  a rarer  to  a denser  medium  must  be 
incrca'tcd  by  the  doctrine  of  emission,  and  diminished  by 
the  wave  theory. 

The  fact  tlmt  the  diflferently  coloured  rays  have  diflerenl 
refractive  indices  offers  a great  difficulty  to  the  latter  theory, 
inasmuch  as  their  internal  velocities  must  be  different, 
w hich  U contrary  to  the  laws  of  elastic  fluids.  The  circlini- 
stances  arc  however  different,  as  the  fluid  in  this  .case 
envelops  the  material  particles  of  the  medium,  and  its 
wau‘s  may  be  influenced  by  these  disturbances. 

If  ^ be  the  index  of  refraction  when  light  passes  from 
vacuum  to  a medium  (A'),  and  when  it  passes  from  vacuum 

to  a medium  (A),  then  — is  the  index  when  the  ray  is 

transmitted  directly  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

For  if  we  look  at  a star  through  a medium  bounded 
parallel  planes,  as  a plate  of  glass,  its  position  will  tiul  be 
affected,  and  therefore  the  emergent  lignt  is  parallel  to  the 
incident;  but  since  the  second  angle  of  inciaence  is  equal 
to  tho  first  angle  of  refraction  by  the  parallelism  of  the 
planes,  and  the  second  angle  of  refraction  is  equal  to  the 
first  of  incidence  by  the  parallelism  of  the  rays,  therefore 
the  indux  of  refVaciion  out  of  a medium  into  vncuiiro  is  the 
reciprocal  of  tlmt  from  vacuum  into  the  medium.  Again,  if 
wo  place  together  two  plates  of  different  refracting  media 
A.  A',  the  emergent  light  is  still  parallel  to  tho  incident 
Now  the  second  angle  of  incidence  or  first  of  refmetiun  is 

given  by  the  equation  Sin  P = — . Sin  I;  and  tho  second 

angle  of  rufractioii  or  thinl  of  incidence,  by  the  equation 

Sin  1'  = n'  Sin  R':  whence  Sin  P=  — Sin  R'.  Ilcncc, 

generally,  if  the  emergent  ray  be  supposed  to  become  inci- 
dent, tho  latter  would  take  the  place  of  tho  emergent 

This  fact  shows  that  the  velocity  of  light  which  travcrs.« 
several  media  is  the  same  aa  if  trniismiUcd  directly  from 
vacuum  to  the  last  medium,  which  is  consonant  (o  both  tho 
theories  of  light.  In  the  wave  theory,  tho  velocity  of  the 
waves  in  a medium  are  indcjrcndcnt  of  tho  modo  of  thuir 
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propagation,  and  in  lliat  of  omission  the  un-rement  of  iho 
square  of  the  velocity  gencrate<l  at  one  surfuve  of  a luedium 
in  «leslroye<l  by  like  iorc‘«s  on  iU  umerguncu  at  the  secund, 
the  only  increment  it  ihially  receives  is  that  ^Micrated  by 
the  surfucu  of  the  last  niediuiu  it  enters,  and  which  it 
would  receive  if  it  entered  this  medium  directly  from 
vacuum. 

The  index  of  refraction  U greater  than  unity  from  a rarer 
to  a denser  medium,  and  less  than  unity  fVum  u deiiaer  to  a 
rarer.  Hence  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a limit  to  the  angle 
of  incidence,  beyond  which  it  U impossible  fur  the  ray  to 

emerge  into  the  rarer  racdiuio,  for  sines  Sin  R=-  Sin  I,  it 

follows  that  R is  a nghtai^lc  when  Sin  1=^,  nr  the  emer- 
gent ray  is  then  parallel  to  tlie  surface ; but  if  Sin  I > ft. 
then  Sin  R ^ I,  which  being  inipussible,  it  follows  that 
the  light  must  then  lie  tolally  rcllccied. 

I.*jt  us  now  trace  iho  progres.s  of  a ray  passing  through  a 
medium  (erminatutl  by  planes  inclined  at  a given  angle  a, 
a.4  ill  the  case  of  light  refracted  by  a glass  pri>m.  last 
ft'  be  the  indices  of  refraction  into  the  medium  through 
Its  first  bumuliiig  plane,  and  out  of  it  through  the  second, 
ami  let  1.  R,  be  the  first  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
1'.  R',  the  second,  and  D the  total  <leviuiion,  ami  suppose 
the  plane  of  incidence  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  planes 
so  that  there  may  be  no  deviation  in  planes ; the  following 
e4|uations  fully  describe  the  progress  of  the  ray : Sin  l=/i 
Sin  R ; Sin  1^=#*'  Sin  H';  a=R  -p  1' ; D=R'  ■4*  • Ihus 

I being  given,  tlie  first  equation  delenuincs  R,  the  third  R, 
the  second  R',  the  fourth  D. 


When  the  deviation  is  a minimum  we  have 


di 


ami  generally  and  by  difTereiitiating  the  other 

c(|uatiuns  wo  have 


Cos  l=/4  Cos  R . ^ ; Cos  1 . Cos  R , 


therefore  cos  1 cos  I'rr/i  ft'  cos  R cos  R' 
by  squaring  n~siix*  I)  (1— >**  sin*  R')=su*  (u'*— sin*  I) 
i I - sin*  R); 


or  if  = — ^ then  (m*—  1)  Cos*  I»  f/i*  — 1)  Cos*  R' 

aml(l-i)ca.'R=(l--l)co,M'. 


When  the  ray  after  the  second  refraction  moves  in  the 
same  medium  as  before  the  first  incidence,  wo  find  liie  mi- 
nimum deviation  when  1 = R'  and  K=H;  the  internal  part 
of  the  i-ay  is  then  equally  inclined  to  both  planes.  We 


have  then  R := 


Sin  I 


which  affords  a simple  me- 


thod of  dutcrminiiig  the  index  of  refraction  of  media  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  prisms. 

By  a process  similar  to  that  emjdoycd  already  for  reflected 
rays,  it  is  easy  to  find  both  the  dcviatiuiiH  in  plane  and  in 
direclion,  when  the  plact*  of  incidence  is  no  longer  perpen- 
dicular to  the  refruciing  surfaces. 

When  light  emanating  fi-om  one  point  is  refracted  arcu- 
mtely  to  anollier,  if  r,  r*  represent  the  inciileni  and  refracted 
rays,  and  s an  arc  of  the  cur\-c  by  the  revolution  of  which 


the  refracting  surface  is  generated. 


i*: 

di 


dr' 

-7-  are  the  sines 


of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  (abstracting  from 
dr  dr* 

their  algebraical  signs),  therefore  ft  — ^ “od  rdt 

^r'=const. : this  equation  belongs  generally  to  a cun'e  of 
the  fourth  onler,  but  ifrbo  infinite,  ortho  incident  light 
parallel  to  the  axis,  it  gives  a conic  section,  and  if  the  mbi- 
trarv  constant  vanishes  the  equation  represents  a 

circle.  If  one  surface  be  given,  it  is  easy  to  find  a second 
by  which  homogeneous  light  may  he  refracted  accurately 
to  a given  point. 

When  light  is  incident  on  the  generality  of  cry  stallized 
bodies,  the  ray  is  refracted  in  two  dirccliuns.  one  of  which 
in  uni-axal  crystals  obeys  the  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  hut 
neither  in  bi  axal  crystals.  On  the  theory  of  emisaion  the 
forces  cannot  here  bo  simply  normal  to  the  faces  of  the 


cry  stals,  but  have  a connexion  with  tlio  directions  of  the  axes 
ofcrystullixatiun,  while  on  that  of  undulation  the  density  of 
the  fluid  of  light  within  such  bwhes  isdificrent  in  diflcrt'nt 
dircction-s,  and  the  form  of  ihu  wave-surface  ceases  to  he 
spherical.  The  further  consideration  of  that  subject  will  W 
resumed  in  tlie  article  Polamization. 

The  funnatioti  of  foci  ami  images  by  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion follows  from  the  simple  laws  here  discussed,  for  an 
account  of  which  the  reailer  may  refer  to  Optics.  Tlic  de- 
.scription  of  the  insIruinenlK  conslrucled  to  take  advantage 
of  the  pru|)oriies  of  light  being  given  in  I.bns;  Micuo- 
scopk;  Mirror;  Optics,  Practical;  Tki.kscopic. 

The  pheiiomciia  of  difTnicted  and  of  polarized  light  uiford 
more  refiiieil  criteria  of  the  probabilities  of  tho  contending 
theories  of  light  than  the  ordinary  laws  noticed  in  this 
article  ; however,  if  the  dispersion  of  light  offers  some  difli- 
eulty  to  the  doctrine  of  undulations,  we  have  an  obstacle 
to  the  theory  of  emission  in  the  uniform  velocity  of  light 
from  the  heavenly  l>u<lies,  though  differing  in  aduur  and 
probably  in  constitution.  This  ground  of  improbability'  is 
sirangthenetl  by  observing  that  on  tlie  same  theory  the  dif- 
fei'unt  refractive  indices  Wlonging  to  different  mocita  show 
that  the  molecular  powers  acting  at  or  near  their  surfaces 
generate  difi'erenl  instead  of  um/urm  velocities  of  the  intro- 
milted  light.  The  proportion  by  which  the  vehK'iiy  of 
light  from  any  fixed  star  possessing  aberration  may  be  cal- 
culated U the  following : — 

Vel.  of  earth  in  orbit : Vel.  of  light  Sin  aberration  ; Sin 
earth's  wav. 

By  the  last  tenn  is  meant  the  angle  which  a right  line 
drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  star  forms  with  the  direction 
in  which  the  ourtli  is  then  moving;  in  the  planetary  bodies 
we  must  use  the  relative  velocity  of  the  earth.  [Abkrra- 

TIO.>I.J 

The  procluction  of  cnhurt  by  ordinarx- refraction  is  con- 
sidered in  the  articles  Dispkksium  and  kAiNBow  ; for  that 
produced  by  light  passing  near  the  edges  of  bodies,  the 
reader  may  consult  Dikkraction. 

LIGHT,  BAROMETRICAL.  Many  barometers,  when 
llio  mercury  is  shaken  in  the  dark,  exhibit  a luminous 
appearance  in  the  vacuum  over  the  mercury;  tho  light 
being  sometimes  apparently  unifonu  throughout  the 
vacuum,  sometimes  ap|icariiig  almost  entirtdy  on  the  surface 
of  the  mercury.  This  appearance  was  first  notiml  by 
Picard,  and  aflorwunU  by  CoMiini,  Laliire,  &c.  Though  it 
appears  to  be  an  electrical  phenomenon,  wo  are  uot  aware 
that  any  salisraclory  explanation  has  been  given  of  it,  and 
particularly  of  the  reason  why  it  ap(>ears  in  some  barome- 
ters and  not  in  others,  and  why  the  same  barometer  some- 
times loses  the  property,  and  aftenvards  recovers  it. 

For  a full  account  of  the  discoxcry.uiid  of  early  hypotheses 
respecting  it,  see  the  first  volume  of  De  J.uc’s  ' Recherchus 
sur  les  Modifications  de  1 Almosphdre.’ 

LIGHT  EC^UATION.  In  consequence  of  the  lime  em- 
ployed by  light  to  traverse  the  solar  system,  phenomena 
are  not  seen  at  the  exact  moment  of  their  happening. 
The  first  step  in  astronomical  prediction  is  tJie  finding  tho 
absolute  moment  of  time  at  which  a phenomonun  occurs; 
tho  next  is  to  apply  a correction  which  gives  the  time  at 
which  it  is  seen  at  the  place  for  which  the  prediction  is 
made.  This  correction  or  equation  U called  the  light- 
equation.  This  term  is  however  priuciimlly  applied  to  the 
correction  which  is  iieces^aiy  in  the  cavc  of  eclipses  of 
Jupiter’s  satelhlcs. 

LIGHT,  CHEMICAL  AGENCY  OF.  Tlicre  are  se- 
veral  coses  in  which  light  exerts  direct  chemical  ageticy 
without  its  being  referribie  tulhu  heat  which  usually  accum. 
panics  it  when  intense.  Thus,  if  a mixture  of  oiiual  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  be  kept  in  the  dark,  no 
combination  lakes  place  between  them ; but  in  the  light  of 
day  they  unite  slowly,  and  form  hydrochloric  acid  gas ; while, 
if  exposed  to  tho  direct  solar  rays,  the  combmutiuii  occurs 
instantaneously,  and  with  loud  explosion. 

Ill  tho  same  way,  chlorine  gas  and  oxide  of  carbon,  when 
mixed,  unite  by  tho  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays;  liut 
this  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  agency  of  heat,  although 
the  taper  or  the  eioctric  spark  is  capable  of  causing  ehloinio 
and  hydrogen  to  combine. 

These  are  instances  of  the  power  of  light  and  the  sun’s 
rays  in  effecting  chemical  combination,  but  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  possesses  the  oppositu  power  of  causing  chemi- 
cal decomposition. 

Thus,  if  colouiloss  Ditric  acid  be  exposed  to  the.  sun’x 
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ray*,  it  liccomos  YeHow.  ami  aften^’anU  rcil,  and  a quantity 
of  la  ld)«rateil  by  tlie  partial  derorapusiiion  effected 

by  the  wlar  ray*.  This  uas  may  be  received  in  glasses 
properly  anantjod  for  the  purpose.  So  also  when  an  aqueous 
solution  of  rhlurinu  is  expuse<l  to  solar  liitht,  the  water  is 
decom|H>rtod,  the  chlorine  unites  with  its  h)dn>gen  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxygen  gas  is  evuKud.  If  also  a 
piece  of  paper  be  dipped  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
It  bo  kept  tn  the  dark,  little  alteration  ensues;  but  if  the 
papier  l>e  expo*e<l  to  tlic  light,  it  becomes  black,  on  account 
of  the  decompcksition  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  and  deposition 
of  metallic  silver  on  tlio  pajier. 

The  action  of  light  on  llic  chloride  of  silver  is  very  ro* 
markable,  and  it  occurs  very  quickly.  This  substance,  as 
lone  as  it  is  kept  from  the  light,  even  though  it  be  exjKistM 
to  neat,  remains  perfectly  colourless;  but  the  sun's  rays, 
and  even  di(Tiisc«l  davligbt,  by  their  peculiar  action  blacken 
it  Hpcedilv*.  Tliis  effect  is  m<wt  strongly  produced  by  what  ' 
are  cailerl  the  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which  impart 
neither  light  nor  heat ; their  greatest  power  is  exerted  be* 
vond  the  violet  ^>ortion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  the 
properly  grudually  diminishes  in  approaching  the  green  rays, 
.and  licyond  this  it  is  totally  wanting.  It  appears  therefore 
that  the  chemical  rays  are  more  refVangible  lhan  the  violet, 
in  oonse<iuencc  of  which  they  are  partly  diffusctl  tlin>ughout 
the  blue,  indigo,  and  violol  ravs. 

LlGHTFOOr.  .lOlIN,  iHirn  m2,  died  Ifiri.  one  of 
those  English  divilli’*  who  lielong  peculiarly  to  the  cla.s,s 
colled  rommentatorit,  that  is,  who  have  written  notes  or 
comments  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  mass  of  readers 
these  persons  are  not  pr«>porly  distinguishi*d  from  each 
other ; yet  each  h.vs  his  own  |>c('uli.iri(y  : that  of  Dr.  Light* 
fiiot  being  an  intimate  ucquainlauce  wiib  Rubbimeal  litera- 
ture. In  this  perhii]>s  no  English  srbalar  has  ever  o«ptalle<I 
him,  and  he  has  applied  tins  uix’ciesof  know  knlgi-  oxiensivciy, 
and  in  manv  uisiiinres  succe><^fuUy,  to  the  illustmtioii  of  the 
sacred  writings.  1 1 is  works  are  rulli'cied  tn  two  large  folio 
volumes,  with  an  account  of  his  hfe  prefixed,  to  which  we  refer 
the  leader  forpurticular  details.  He  was  the  son  of  a clergy- 
man at  Vtloxeter  in  Sinflbnlshire.  studied  at  Cambridge  for 
the  church,  w as  ortlaincil,  and  settled  early  in  life  on  the  living 
of  .Stone  in  his  native  county.  But  the  temptation  of  an 
en-,y  access  to  Imoks  brought  him  to  London  : and  taking  a 
house  at  Hornsey,  he  there  spent  twelve  years  in  close  theo- 
logical study.  There  il  was  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
hisown  fame,  and  of  a usefulness  vrhich  reaches,  wc  see,  into 
a periml  far  beyond  the  date  of  hi*  own  existence. 

In  the  disUirhed  time-  ho  to»ik  part  with  the  Prosbyle- 
rian*.  became  a member  of  the  assembly  of  diviiicn,  nccepie<l 
the  living  of  Si.  Bartholomew  Wsidc  the  Exchange,  and 
was  made  master  of  Catherine  Hall  by  the  parlinineiilary 
visitor*  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  had  also  the 
living  of  Great  Munden  in  Hcrtfoiashire,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  ill  ]f>44.  On  the  Restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.,  wIkmi  the  Clnirch  of  England  was  resettlcil 
III  an  episcopal  form  ami  order.  Dr.  LighUbot  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  From  that  time 
he  chiefly  resided  on  his  living  at  Great  Mumlen,  whore  he 
had  a ]>^)p1e  who  could  not  estimate  his  learning  and  value, 
but  to  whom  he  w.xs  very  strongly  attached.'  He  used, 
when  alijienl.  to  sav,  that  he  longerf  to  be  among  his  ‘ rus- 
set coals  * at  Mumlen.  • 

LIGHT-HOUSES  arc  buildings  erected  along  the  sea- 
shore. or  upon  rucks,  from  which  lights  are  oimibiled  at 
night  for  the  direction  of  mariners.  Floating  lights  perform 
a similar  niiire,  liCing  shown  from  the  mast*  of  vessels 
moorml  in  certain  positions,  generally  as  beacons  to  enable 
ships  tn  avoid  shoals  or  sunken  rocks  in  the  mstuurics  of 
great  rivers. 

Il  is  probably  from  the  desire  of  preserving  property, 
rather  than  from  the  wi>h  to  provide  for  j>ersonal  safety, 
that  file  systematic  eAlablisbment  of  light-houses  has 
*pmng;and  it  is  the  practice,  in  this  country  at  least,  to 
collect  the  funds  required  for  keeping  up  our  light-house* 
from  vessels,  by  a rate  of  charge  proivortioneil  to  the  size  of 
the  ship,  ns  the  best  general  lest  of  ine  amount  of  property 
to  be  secured.  The  most  celebrated  light-house  of  ancient 
time*  was  that  erected  almut  h.c.  2b3,  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
leiiiy  Philadtdphus,  on  the  island  of  Pharos  opposite  to 
Alexandria.  [Alkxandkia.]  It  is  from  this  budding,  or 
rather  from  the  island  on  which  it  stoorl,  that  light-houses 
have  in  many  countries  received  their  generic  name  of  Pha- 
ros. Tl»j  mo^  i celebrated  light-houses  of  modern  times  are 


that  on  Bell-rock  opposite  to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  that  uti 
the  Kddystone  rocks  opposite  to  Plymouth  sound.  [Bell- 
Rock  ; EnnYSToxE.] 

The  erection  of  light-houses  in  this  country  has  not  pro- 
ceedeil  ujion  any  systematic  plan,  but  in  every  instance  they 
have  been  consirucled  simply  because  of  the  di*a.strous  losses 
that  had  occurrerlfor  want  of  theny  From  this  cause  it  arise* 
that  our  Iight-housc  cslahlLshments  in  the  several  parts  of 
tho  UnittsI  Kingdom  arc  conducteil  under  entirely  different 
system'^differcnt  as  regards  the  constitution  of  tho  roanage- 
meiil.  the  rales  or  amuunt  of  tho  light-dues,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  thev  are  levied.  In  England  there  are  nuw 
44  light-house-*  and  13  tluuling  lights,  which  ore  considered 
as  general  lights,  besides  46  light-houses  and  4 Huatlng 
lights,  which  are  local  or  harbour  lights;  altogether  107 
lights.  Of  the  general  lights  30  (?)  Itghl-nousesand  the  whole 
of  the  floating  lights,  13  in  number,  are  under  the  nMu>age- 
ment  of  the  Uorporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptfurd 
Strond ; 3 are  in  private  hands  under  leases  granted  by  the 
Trinity-House  Board;  7 arc  in  private  bands  under  leases 
ranted  by  the  ciuwn,  and  the  remaining  4 are  held  by  in- 
ividuols  under  patents  or  by  autlmrityuf  acts  of  parliament. 
In  Scotland  there  are  26  light-houses  under  the  man- 
agement of  a Board  entitled  the  Comtuissk>ners  for  Northern 
Lights,  iricuriKirated  by  the  act  3S  Geo.  HI.,  c.  6ft.  and  con- 
siniing  of  23  cumniUisiuncrs,  who  hold  the  office  by  virtue 
of  various  other  public  situations  held  hy  them.  There  arc 
besides  in  Scotland  16  local  or  harbour  lights.  In  Ireland 
there  are  24  light-houses  and  3 floating  lights,  whicii  arc  all 
general  lights,  beside*  9 harbour  light-buuses  under  (bu 
corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  of  Dub- 
lin. and  3 other  harbour  light-ht»uses  maintained  by  vari- 
ous local  authorities : making  altogether  92  light-hou.^c* 
and  16  flouting  lights,  which  aro  general  lights,  and  76  light- 
hoUHes  and  4 flouting  lights,  which  are  local  or  liarbuiir 
lights  ; being  in  the  whole  16b  Ught-huuscs  and  20  floating 
lights  constantly  maintuined  on  the  coast*  and  at  the  eii- 
tnuiees  of  the  harbours  of  tbe.s<^  kingdom*. 

Tile  following  statement  contains  the  amount  of  light- 
dues  (oHecled  fur  the  general  lights,  the  charges  of  ctdlec- 
tioii.  the  expense  of  inamtaining  I ho  different  light-house* 
and  floating  lights,  and  the  net  surplus  receipt  in  the  year 
ib.<2.  a*  cuniaiiiud  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Comnntlee 
of  the  House  of  Coiuinuii*  upon  the  slate  and  management 
of  hghl-houses,  presented  in  August,  1834: — 
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83,041 

6,670 

35,904 

40,467 

By  private  indivi- 
dual.* .... 

79,676 

10.244 

9.109 

60.323 

By  Commissioner*  of 
Northern  Lights, 
Scotland  . 

35,326 

3,261 

I1..314 

20,951 

By  Ojmmiitsioncr*  of 
Ballast-Board,  Ire- 
land .... 

42.061 

1,960 

18.6p3 

21,696 

Total 

240,304 

22,135 

74.832 

143,3.37 

A principal  object  in  the  establishment  of  these  buildings 
is  togive  intimation  to  vessels  approaching  1h^^  const  during 
the  night  as  to  the  place  in  whi«ii  they  are.  It  is  therefore 
of  imiKii  tance  that  the  lights  exhibited  on  the  same  line 
of  coast  should  hare  some  essential  difTerences  so  a*  to  be 
readily  distinguished  by  mariners..  The  difTerenl  ap|K'ar- 
nnees  thus  re*)uired  ai-e  given  by  having  two  lights  placed 
either  vertically  or  horizontally  vrith  resi^cl  to  each  other, 
or  ihreu  lights,  as  at  the  Casket  rucks,  or  by  causing  tho 
lighi*  to  revolve  or  to  appe’ar  only  at  certain  intervals 
and  to  remain  in  sight  only  for  a given  number  of  seconds 
at  each  appearance  ; or  hy  the  oninluvmeni  of  lamps  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  in  some  of  the  nnrhour-lights  which  do 
not  require  to  be  seen  at  n great  distaiiM!. 

The  mode  of  lighting  now  generally  used  in  this  country 
is  that  of  placing  an  argaiid  burner  in  the  focus  of  a para- 
Iwlic  reflector.  This  instnimenl  is  m:ule  of  silver  strength- 
ened with  copper,  and  is  about  3 or  4 inches  in  focal  length 
and  21  inches  m diameter.  Tlio  num)>er  and  tlio  arniiige- 
menl  of  reflectors  in  each  light-house  depend  uj>on  the  light 
lieing  fixed  or  revolving,  and  upon  other  circumManc^si  wn- 
nected  with  the  situation  and  importance  of  the  light-ltousc. 
The  mode  in  use  in  the  light-houMs  of  France  consists  in 
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placing  a large  argand  lamp,  having  four  concentric  wicka, 
and  giving  a very  |x>wcr(\il  light,  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  and  placing  around  the  lamp  a juries 
uf  glass  lenses  of  a peculiar  ounstruction ; thu4  using  a 
refracting  insteail  uf  a retlecting  instrument  to  collect  the 
light,  and  only  one  lamp  instead  of  a greater  number.  The 
lens  empluy«»l  is  about  3U  inches  s<|uare,  pIuncH:unvcx,  and 
formed  of  separate  rings  or  zones,  vhoso  common  surfaces 
preserve  nearly  the  same  cunature  as  if  they  constituted 
portions  of  one  complete  lens,  the  iiiloriur  and  u:^cless  part 
of  the  glaas  being  removed.  To  fonn  a lens  of  such  raag- 
miudc  out  of  one  uiet'u  of  glass  would  bo  hardlv  possible, 
ami  if  it  were  possible,  the  necessary  thicknebs  ot  the  g!a.ss 
would  greatly  obstruct  the  light ; the  merit  t»f  the  invention 
rmisisls  in  Imilding  it  of  separate  rings.  The  light  thus 
obtained  is  found  by  experiment  tube  equal  to  that  afforded 
by  nine  common  rcHuctors:  and  it  is  calculated  that  by  a 
con-sumption  of  oil  equal  to  i iiat  of  1 7 common  argand  lamps 
with  reflectors  an  effect  is  produced  c<|ual  to  that  of  30 
lumps  and  refleclors.  I'horu  is  this  further  advantage  in 
Iho  French  over  the  English  apfiaraius,  that  in  the  Englisli 
itght-hou>e  of  equal  illuminating  power  with  the  French 
there  would  bo  daily  employment  in  trimming  30  lamps, 
and  vleaningan  equal  number  of  relleclors,  which,  having  a 
ver^  delicaU;  silver  surface,  require  much  care  and  attention ; 
while  in  the  French  light-house  there  is  only  one  lamp  to 
trim,  and  the  lenses,  being  of  glasi^,  roijuirc  little  or  no  U> 
hour  to  keep  them  bright  On  the  other  hand  these  diop- 
tric lights  tune  not  the  wide  dispersive  range  which  U so 
necessary  in  fixfd  lights. 

On  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  France  there  are 
81)  excellent  lights;  and  tlio  Dutch  have  2b  lights  on  their 
sea-coast  and  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  Admiralty  have 
lately  published  ollicial  lists  of  uU  these  lights. 

The  rales  of  light-duty  churged  to  vessels  passing  within 
certain  limits  vary  considerablym  re»pect  of  different  lights: 
for  some  of  those  which  are  under  the  raanagcnienl  of  the 
Trinity  House  as  little  as  a farthing  per  tun  is  charged  on 
British,  and  a halfpenny  ]>er  ton  on  a foraign  vessel ; while 
fur  other  lights  the  rates  are  as  high  as  a penny  and  two- 
pence |ier  ton  on  English  and  foreign  shins  res|iectively. 
The  ships  belonging  to  countries  with  whicu  we  have  trea- 
ties of  recipror'ity  are  entitled  to  admission  to  our  fioi'ts  on 
the  same  terms  as  English  vessels,  and  acc  >rdingly  pay  no 
higlicr  rate  of  light  iluties.  The  Trinity  House  has  relin- 
quished. in  these  cumis,  the  right  to  any  mcre.ised  charge; 
but  in  the  case  of  those  light  houses  which  are  held  by 
private  individuals,  the  difference  is  made  good  to  ihcK-e 
parlies  out  of  the  customs’  revenue.  The  sum  paid  on  this 
ai’count  in  1 832,  the  latest  year  of  which  w c lut  e the  record, 
was3;blfi-/- 

Light-dues  are  collected  not  only  upon  shqis  frequenting 
uur  ports  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  but  upon  such  as 
are  uriven  in  by  .stress  of  weather,  or  if  they  come  within 
sight  of  our  light  houses  in  the  prosecution  of  their  voyages 
from  one  foreign  port  to  another,  regulations  which  have 
occasioned  much  duisatisfaetiun,  and  which  arc  perhaps 
justly  chargeable  with  exaction. 

LIGHTNING.  The  general  circumstances  attendant 
oil  a thundu^ato^n)  are  familiar  to  most  jiersoiis.  It  will 
however  be  useful  to  state  some  of  the  tnost  prominent, 
with  a view  to  tncir  explanation  when  regardeil  as  electrical 
phenomena. 

At  brut  we  sec  light  clouds  forming  with  jagged  edges, 
the  relative  motions  of  which  are  freijueully  opposite  and 
variable.  Tlio  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  en- 
joys a Btillnes.<4  and  calm,  annuitpanicd  with  some  elevation 
of  temperature,  as  well  as  considerable  barometric  and  liy- 
gruinotnc  changes,  producing  on  the  animal  system  the 
sens.ations  of  closeness,  faintness,  and  oppression,  and  ap- 
jtearing  even  to  the  brute  creation  indicative  of  some  awful 
and  iiU|H!niling  changes.  Some  of  these  light  clouds  ap- 
pear stationary,  as  if  the  forces  which  produced  conlrart' 
motions  in  the  others  mode  an  equilibrium  in  these.  A 
low  murmuring  and  eomimitd  sound  uf  distant  thunder 
is  soon  heard,  after  which  the  lower  region  of  the  air  is 
refreshed  with  cooler  but  light  breezes  of  uncurtain  direc- 
tion The  calm  is  resumed,  but  the  thumler-clouels  are 
nearer,  apparently  larger,  and  much  blacker,  and  their 
intluenve  on  the  nervous  system  is  fell  by  an  indescribable 
sensation  of  unuusiness.  Lightning  flashes  arc  now  per- 
ceived at  short  intciialb ; their  course  is  sometimes  zigzag, 
when  it  is  calbtl  forked  lightning;  the  aberrations  in  its 
course  show  that  it  is  near  terrestrial  objects,  and  is 


' therefore  justly  regarded  as  dangerous.  In  a few  seconds 
after  the  discharge,  heavy  showers  of  rain  or  bail  duMrend, 
and  the  atmospliero  is  again  cooled.  The  blackness  now 
becomes  universal ; the  thunder,  which  before  roared  con- 
tinuously and  at  a sensible  interval  afler  the  discharge  of 
the  lightning,  is  now  heanl  in  a loud  and  sudden  clap 
almost  at  tho  same  instant  that  the  lightning  is  seen  de- 
scending towanU  the  earth  with  immense  velocity,  and 
resembling  a globe  of  flame. 

These  phenomena  are  the  most  common  cuncumitants 
of  thunder-storms,  particularly  in  summer  lime.  But  stonus 
ore  also  priKluced  by  rapid  changes  in  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. for  instance  when  the  equinoctial  gules  usually  set 
in:  or,  as  in  a recent  instance,  when  the  late  violent  and 
destructive  gales  (we  write  in  December.  Ib.l8).  crossing 
the  Atlantic  with  both  a revolving  and  progr<*ssive  move- 
ment, and  becoming  mixed  with  various  strata  of  ilie  air 
Ihrougli  the  regions  which  they  traversed,  prfidr.eefl  in 
several  places  most  destructive  thunder-storms. 

The  colour  of  the  lightning  is  a variable  yellow,  dv|HMuling 
much  on  tlie  density  and  composition  of  the  strata  of  uir 
through  which  the  discharge  takes  place. 

Franklin  in  America,  and  Do  L*mas  m Franw,  com- 
raeuced,  independently  of  each  other,  a series  of  ex|>erimonls 
tending  to  idcntily  lightning  with  the  discbarsTc  of  ordinary 
electricity.  [Electricity.]  Their  iilentity  might  well  be 
suspected  from  the  number  of  analogics-known  to  exist  be- 
tween them.  For  example,  the  zigzag  path  of  tho  electric 
spark  from  an  instrument  lo  u conductor  resembles  on  a 
small  scale  the  course  of  forked  lightning;  both  strike 
pointed  budie.s  m preference  to  others,  and  liglitmng  aUo 
prefers,  caderis  paribus,  the  liest  electrical  conductors. 
B^'th  can  dissolve  meial  and  iiiflame  combustibles,  destroy 
sight  anil  animal  life,  and  reverse  the  (Miles  of  a magnet. 

Franklin,  in  1782,  perceiving  u thunder-cloud  a(iprooxdi- 
ing.  sent  una  silk  kite  attached  to  a dry  heni|>en  curd.  Tho 
loose  lha’aus  of  the  coni  sIihkI  erect,  and  upon  pointing  his 
finger  lo  the  cord,  he  drew  s(>arks.  When  in  coiiseiiuence 
of  a little  rain  the  liem|ien  coni  became  a better  conductor, 
the  supply  of  electricity  from  the  cloud  became  mure  co- 
pious, and  by  the  smartness  uf  the  shock  ensuing,  the  dan- 
ger of  prolonging  the  experiment  was  sufllciently  indicated. 

Similar  ex{)criments  were  aftcrwerd.smade  by  an  assistant 
of  Dolibnrd  at  Marly  la  Villc,  by  Canton,  Wilson,  Kmners- 
Icy,  Bortholon,  Beocaria,  and  many  other  philosophers,  ami 
the  8up)>osed  identity  was  completely  substantiated.  Ihoi- 
fessor  Kichroan  of  St  Petersburg  attached  a siraulc  species 
of  cleetroinetcr  to  his  ap(>aratus  for  measuring  tiic  electric 
intensity  of  a thunder  cloud.  Immediately  uAer  a loud 
clap,  ho  proceeded  to  read  off  the  indication  uf  his  insiru- 
incni,  when  a globe  of  electric  fire  was  discharged  through 
his  body : he  fell  instantly  on  a chest  quite  dead,  and  de- 
composition ensued  within  furtt-cight  liours  (a.u.  1753) 
his  a.ssistant  wait  also  much  injured. 

These  experiments  show  the  (dicnomena  of  electric 
induction  or  influence.  [Elkctricity.]  I'he  clouds  fre- 
quently change  from  negative  to  positive  electricity;  they 
aUo  influence  the  (lortions  of  the  earth  near  thuni,  and 
sometimes  so  strongly  as  to  draw  the  lightning  yrom  the 
earth,  wrliich  is  accordingly  termed  ascending  lightning. 
The  antients  remarked  this  singular  phenomenon,  fur 
PUiiv  describes  the  land  of  Etruria  as  einilting  thunders. 

When  the  electric  discharge  permeates  generally  the  sur- 
rounding masses  uf  weakly  electrised  vajiour,  the  appear- 
ance then  is  that  of  a sudden  and  wide  illumination,  as  in 
summer,  or  sheet-lightning.  This  lightning  is  haimless, 
and  even  beneficial,  as  indicating  the  restoration  of  atmo- 
spheric and  electric  equilibrium  afler  it  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  cold  to  heat. 

Tho  formation  of  vapour  into  rain  and  hail  may  be  allri- 
buttKl  to  its  violent  condensation  by  the  Ughlning,  and  tho 
momentary  vacuum  in  its  track,  the  coldness  (troduced  cun- 
verting  tlio  rain  into  hail:  there  arc  also  other  o()inions  on 
this  subject. 

The  principles  of  electricity  exi>lam  some  other  very 
curious  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  by  travellers 
when  near  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains,  as  by  Jalabart 
Picict,  and  Saiissuro  on  Mont  Blanc,  and  Me-isrs.  Tupper 
and  Lanfiar  on  Mount  yElna.  Tlie  latter  running  down  on 
a field  of  snow  (a  good  conductor),  felt  a sliglu  electric 
shoc-k  as  they  enlereil  a cloud  which  ap(>eaii“tl  electric;  a 
(tain  wn^  felt  in  tho  Itack.  which  gradtmlly  asrcndeil  to  the 
head;  the  hairs  (by  the  law  of  rci.ulsioti)  stood  erect,  aim 
u('on  moving  the  fingers  near  the  head,  a bumming  suuntj 
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rrocwdcci  from  il,  which  arose  from  the  sucfi'wum  of  spaiks. 
n Ihc  former  ca<e  ihe  sound  apj^earcd  to  play  round  a gilt 
bat-band  worn  by  one  of  the  travcilcrs. 

The  chonges  of  temperature,  the  electricity  of  the  earth 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  that  produc(*d  by  the  chemical 
changes  of  the  various  matters  of  the  globe,  are  the  great 
causes  of  atmospheric  electricity:  thus  earthouakes,  vol- 
canic eruptions,  &c.,  arc  gcnemlly  accompanied  by  violent 
thunder-storms. 

(For  further  information  on  this  subject  we  refer  to 
Thvndbr-Rods  ; also  Bertholon.  I'Etectriciti  rf?#  Afc- 
tcores;  Frankliti’s  Letters:  Beccaria,  I^tterg  dell*  Elettri- 
cismo;  Becqiiercl.  Traill  derElectricitc,^c,) 

LIGHTS,  NORTHKHN.  In  continuation  of  the  article 
Aurora  Bokralis.  mc  mav  add  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  British  Association  Have  produced  vsrious  good  oh- 
nervations  of  these  phenomena.  The  directions  how  to 
observe  them  (abslracicd  in  the  article  citcil)  are  reprinted 
in  vol.  iv.,  p.  XXXV.  of  their  Reports. 

Of  late  years  those  nhenomena  seem  to  have  become 
more  common  in  England:  one  in  particular  (see  Mr. 
Christie’s  communication,  vol.  vj.,  p.  20,  liep.  B.  Ast.)  was 
observed  June  24.  1837,  at  a time  of  the  year  in  which  no 
such  appearance  is  recorded  as  observed  in  England.  In 
the  preceiling  February  occurred  ‘ one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary on  reconl  in  these  latitudes;'  but  during  the  very* 
cold  winter  and  spring  of  1837-38  hardly  any  such  phe- 
nomenon appcnrc<l. 

By  three  corresponding  observations  rvol.  ii-,  p.  401)  of 
the  bright  arches  oi  the  aurora  of  March  21, 183.1,  it  appears 
that  these  arches  were  ‘similar  to  parallels  of  latitude  round 
tlie  magnetic  axis.'  Should  further  observations  prove  this 
to  be  a general  law,  no  more  valuable  step  will  ever  have 
been  made  towards  a consistent  explanation  of  these  me- 
teorological comets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  persons  living 
in  favourable  parts  of  the  country,  and  disposed  to  olisei^a* 
turn,  will  not  neglect  to  qualify  themselves  for  observing 
such  appearances:  a single  obse^^'ation  in  connection  with 
others  made  at  different  places  may  be  of  great  value. 
LI'GIA.  [IsopCDA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  55,] 

LIGNIN,  or  vegetable  fibre,  is  the  substance  which 
remains  after  a plant  or  a portion  of  it  has  been  treated 
with  water,  weak  alkaline  and  acid  solutions,  with  alcohol 
ond  mtber,  in  order  to  dissolve  all  the  matters  soluble  in 
tlic.-'U  agents. 

Lignin,  properly  sj>eaking.  constitutes  the  skeleton  of 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree.  It  varies,  in  different 
kinds,  ns  to  its  colour,  hardness,  texture,  and  siK'cific  gra- 
vity ; and  il  is  probable,  on  account  of  these  differences, 
that  its  composition  also  varies.  The  texture  of  lignin  is 
always  porous,  because  it  contains  longitudinal  vessels,  and 
it  is  easy  to  split  it  in  the  direction  assumed  by  them.  The 
pores  of  lignin,  when  fresh,  contain  the  juices  of  diiTcrent 
substances;  during  the  drying  of  li^in  Ihe  water  evapo- 
rates, and  leaves  the  matters  drv  which  it  held  dissolved. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  wood  contracts,  in  drying,  in 
breadth,  but  preserves  its  length.  It  is  commonly  admitted 
that  timber  in  general  consists  of  ninety-six  parts  of  lignin 
and  four  parts  of  the  substances  which  were  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  evaporated  moisture. 

When  lignin  has  been  dried,  it  is  a non-conductor  of 
electricity;  but  on  account  of  its  porous  nature  and  the 
deliquescent  substances  which  it  contains,  it  acquires  mois- 
ture when  exposed  to  the  sir,  and  then  becomes  a conduc- 
tor: this  alisorplion  maybe  prevented  by  varnish.  It  is 
Well  known  that  wood  swims  in  water:  but  when  deprived 
of  air  it  bt^cumes  heavier  and  sinks  in  it ; its  specific  gravity 
then  varying  from  1’46,  which  is  the  specific  gravity  of  fir, 
to  that  of  r53,  the  specific  gravity  of  oak  and  beech.  Wood 
is  gmdnally  decomposed  w hen  exposed  to  the  simultaneous 
infiuence  of  light,  air,  and  water  ; but  under  water  it  may 
l>e  preserved  for  an  almost  indefinite  pericKl,  as  is  proveti  by 
the  trunks  of  trees  which  have  been  found  in  a perfect  slate 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  peat-mosses,  and  which  must  have 
been  there  from  a period  anterior  to  history:  also  when  it 
is  kept  jMirfectly  dry  it  is  not  subject  to  ilecay.  The  wood 
enclosing  Egyptian  mummies  is  found  in  good  preserva- 
tion, although  some  of  it  must  be  about  3(>0l>  years  old. 

When  wood  or  lignin  is  treated  with  chlorine,  it  Ih'coou^ 
while,  but  does  nol'dissolvo.  Omcentralcd  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  cold  converts  it  into  gum;  and  if  the  mass  thus  oi>- 
lained  lie  lioiled  with  water,  it  is  changed  into  gra]ic-sugar. 
When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  becomes 
black  owing  to  the  K’parution  of  charcoal,  while  sulphurous 


and  carlionic  acid  gases  are  evolved  When  tioate^l  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  obtained ; when  boilc<l  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  first  reddish, 
then  brown,  ami  ufierwards  black,  without  being  solubla 
oitlier  in  the  acid  or  id  water 

The  CHUslic  alkalis  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  waUir 
act  but  feebly  on  wood;  but  if  sawdust  be  Irenteil  with  an 
equal  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a little 
water,  it  swells.yields  water  with  an  empyreumatic  smell, 
and  a homogeneous  liquid  is  formed ; when  this  has  cooled, 
it  is  of  a blackish  brown  colour,  and  contains  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids  ^'itb  R substance  resembling  so«it  treatc«l  with 
an  alkali.  When  wood  is  heated  in  iron  cylinders  with  Iho 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  condensation  of  the  volatile 

firoducU,agrcat  variety  of  important  substances  are  obtained, 
‘esiiles  charcoal : in  tills  way  are  procured  acetic  acid,  com- 
monly called,  till  purified,  pyroligneous  acid,  pyToxilic  spirit, 
creaS'Me,  and  tarry  matter. 

LIGNITE.  Fossil  wood  carbonized  to  a certain  degree, 
but  retaining  distinctly  its  woody  texture,  is  thus  desig- 
nated : a greater  degree  of  change  constitutes  cannc-I  and 
common  coal,  in  which  the  original  structure  of  Uie  consti- 
tuent plants  can  only  with  difficulty  be  traced ; a less  chango 
belongs  to  peat. 

Dr.  MacCuUoch  observes In  its  chemical  properties 
lignite  holds  a station  intermediate  iHitwccn  peat  and  coal ; 
while  among  the  varieties  a grailation  in  this  respect  may 
be  traced ; the  brown  and  more  organized  kinds  approaching 
very  near  to  peat,  while  the  more  conqracl  kinds,  such  as  jet, 
approximate  to  coal.’  [On  Hocks,  p.  636.) 

His  synopsis  of  lignite  runs  thus:— • 

A.  Jet-  Hard,  compact,  with  pitchy  lustre. 

I B.  .Snrturbrand.  Less  compact  and  more  brittle  than  jet, 

C.  Moor  coal  of  some  authors.  Friable. 

D.  Bovey  coal.  Fibrous,  the  vegetable  texture  very  ap- 
parent, colour  brown  or  brownish  black. 

E.  Cologne  earth,  earthy  and  pulverulent  mass.  Tlio 
thickness  said  to  be  50  feet. 

F.  Ba.saliic  coal.  Of  variable  structure ; some  parts  like 
wo(m1,  others  like  coal. 

Lignite  oheti  occurs  in  beds  of  considerable  thickness 
and  extent,  and  supplies  to  iiarlicular  districts  a bad  substi- 
liiie  forccwil.  It  is  often  acconipanic<l  by  iron  pyriitw  (Alum 
Bay),  lies  in  alternating  series  with  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
! ceous  bells,  Rnd  is  sometimes  covered  by  fresli-water  limc- 
; stone  tKiipfnach),  and  ]»rescnts  many  analogies  with  coal ; 
j but  in  general  lignite  is  nuMi  plentiful  in  Ihe  tertiary  strata, 
and  coal  among  the  older  rock*  of  the  Bccondary  serii-s. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Alum  Bay)  lignite  beds  (the  wooil 
cotiifeiDUs)  occur  amidst  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  lower 
jiart  of  the  (eocene)  tertiary  strata;  in  a depression  of  the 
surfurc  near  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon,  a more  c.nnidemble 
deposit  of  like  nalun»  occurs  under  several  alternating  beils 
of  clav  and  gravel  of  considerable  thickness.  (Dc  la  Bochc, 
Geol.  Matntal.)  Tlicsc  deposits  deserve  attentive  compaii- 
son  with  the  peat  moors  of  high  and  low  situations  m Eng- 
land, with  and  without  buried  forests,  with  the  lignite  coal 
of  the  Sus-wx  Wealden,  the  coal  of  the  Yorkshire  oolites 
derived  from  cquiseta,  and  the  cool  of  the  older  rocks  in 
which  coniferous  woixl  appears  an  abundant  ingredient. 

According  to  Brongniarl  C Tableau dcs Terrains’)  at  least 
three  deposit*  of  lignite  of  different  gwlogical  ages  may  bo 
distinguished  in  the  series  of  tertiary  strata,  vi*.  the  lignite 
of  Switzerland,  of  Mont  Rouge,  and  of  Aisne  (all  of  coceno 
date,  according  to  Lyell’s  classification).  Among  the  se- 
condary strata,  one  deposit  is  noticed  by  Brongniarl,  viz.  in 
the  Isle  of  Aix,  belonging  to  the  lower  greensand,  and  occur- 
rences of  less  importance  in  the  Wealdon  of  Sussex,  the 
Kimmcridge  clay,  lias,  nml  gres  bigarrt'.  Hardly  anv  of 
the  clays  of  the  cretaceous  or  oolitic  iurniations  arc  dolicient 
of  jet,  which  sometimes  form*  considerable  floors  (as  near 
Whitby),  but  generally  lies  in  small  iRirliou.s. 

The  plants  owurring  in  all  these  deposits  arc  terrestrial ; 
in  the  Swi.ss  and  French  lignites  there  are  remains  of  palms; 
in  the  Meissner  there  are  coniferous  w oinls.  Mammalia  occur, 
especially  in  the  Swiss  lignites  at  Kapfiiach  near  Ziirich. 
where  Maniodon  angustidciis  M.  Turiecn?<,  Beaver,  Rhino- 
ceros tichorhinu*.  and  other  remains  arc  tnentiunod  by  dif- 
ferent writers.  One  of  the  moat  characteristic  genera  of 
the  animals  found  in  lignite  (Tuscany,  Siyria)is  the  Anthra- 
cothenum. 

LIGUL.\TE  FLOWF.RS,  are  such  as  have  a monopetal- 
ous  corolla  slit  on  one  side,  and  opened  flat,  as  in  the  Dan> 
deliou  Lilac.  [Syrinoa.J 
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LlCiU'RIA  (calleU  by  the  Greeks  Li^ystica,  Aiyv(rrir»*/, 
an<l  the  iiihabitaiitii  Li;;ycs.  Aiyv^e;  and  Li(,'U5litii, 
r>i-o(),  a divisiun  of  nntient  Ilnly,  wu8  semnited  in  the  tinio 
»»f  Aupustus  from  Etruria  by  the  riMT  nml 

bounded  on  the  north  and  iiortli  cost  by  Gallia  C^snl- 
I'liia.  and  oil  the  nest  the  |iruvinre  uf  Gallia.  Thu 
iiKMt  ini|H>rtant  plaeuH  in  were  Albiuni  liitemuliurn 

[I’intimiglia),  a plot^c  of  «omc  importance,  and  a raunici- 
piuni,  the  capital  of  tho  Intcmelii;  Albium  InKuuimm 
\Atbfn^a),  the  capital  of  the  Ingauiii ; Genua  [Geno,\]; 
Dcrlona  (Tor/onu),  in  the  interior,  a Uomau  colony,  sur- 
named  Julia;  Alba  Pompeia  (Alba)\  Asia  and 

I'olleiitia  {.Poletiza). 

The  Ligures  hou'cvcr  in  more  anticut  times  extended 
far  as  the  Uhonc  in  France  (Strabo,  iv.  1)0);  and  * if 
ue  uiiiy  tru»t  to  the  report  which  ha.s  been  transmitted  to 
us  from  the  Carthaginian  navigator  IIituiU*<>,  they  dwelt 
ujwn  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  were  dms’ti 
thence  into  the  mountains,  whence  they  <le*ccnJed  to  the 
coasts  of  the  McMlitcrrarican  Sea,  by  the  overpowering  pres- 
sure uf  the  Cells  or  Gaula.  (Av.,  Or.  3/ur.,  TJy — M.i> 
It  is  eviiletit  that  this  tradition  places  them  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  I*igyr,  or  Liger  (the  Loire).’  {Ilitlory  oj 
li'imc,  nublisited  under  the  superinlcnJeiu'c  of  the  .Soeicij 
for  the  bilTusiun  of  Useful  Knowlc<lgc,  p.  f>'5.)  Thev  are 
dcscrilKsd  by  Herodotus  as  dwelling  above  Massilia  (Klar- 
seille)  ; and  in  the  time  of  Polybius  they  reachetl  as  far 
s*-»uih  as  the  Arno  (ii.  101,  A.  Casuubon).  They  also  appear 
to  have  inhabited  (>art  of  Spain.  Tliucjdides  says  (vi.  J) 
that  thu  Sicanians  were  an  Iberian  nation,  who  had  been 
d riven  by  tho  Uguriuns  from  a river  called  Sicanus.  Tliui  u 
w ere  also  Ligurians  among  theinhabitantsofCorsica(Scuecn, 
CanJiot.  ad  Ijflvtanty  8 ; Fragm.  Sol/usl.  Hi.dor.,  ii„  p.  9 j*i, 
ed.  Cortius) ; and  a cousiderablo  ]iart  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
wa.s  occupied  by  Ligurian  tribes.  The  whole  of  Piedmont, 
in  its  present  extent,  was  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians;  and 
Pavia,  under  the  name  of  Ticinuni,  was  founded  by  a l»igu- 
rian  tribe,  the  Leevians.  (Pliny,  lii.  21 ; Niebuhr^s  Fomun 
Hist.,  i.,  ICt,  Engl.  Traiisl.) 

Dionysius  says  that  the  extraction  of  tlie  Ligures  was 
unknown,  (i.  10.)  According  to  Strabo  (ii.  88),  they  were 
a different  people  from  the  Oils.  They  lived  scattered 
through  villages  (Strabo,  v.  lol),  and  were  celebrated  as 
iTght'arroed  soldiers.  (Strabo,  iv.  14o.)  Cato  stigmatized 
them  as  lying  and  deceitful  (Fragm.  Orig.  ii.,  in  Sorvius 
on  y£n.,  xi.  701,  715):  but  other  writers  s|>euk  highly  of 
their  industry,  courage, and  perseverance.  (Cicero,  Cont. 
Full.,  ii.  35;  Virgil,  Georgies,  ii.  Ifi7.)  Tliey  were  not 
conquered  by  tho  Romans  till  long  after  the  second  Puiix* 
war.  Strabo  relates  that  during  tho  space  of  eighty  years 
the  Romans  only  obtained  a free  passage  along  their  shore 
of  twelvb  stadia  from  tho  coast,  (iv.  140.)  They  were 
finally  subdued  b.c.  ICG.  (Livy,  xU.  12-19;  L'/>iV.  4f>.) 

LIGUKITE.  This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  ; tho  pri- 
mary form  is  an  obliquo  rhombic  prism.  Fracture  uneven. 
Hardness  i'O  to  CO.  Colour  yellowish-green  or  applo-grcvn. 
Streak  greyish-whito.  Lustre  vilreo-rcsinous.  Translu- 
cent, transparent.  Specific  gravity  3*49. 

It  occurs  in  a talcosc  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Stura  in 
the  Apennines.  It  is  stated  as  a gem  to  be  superior  to 
chrysolite  in  colour,  transparency,  and  hardness. 

LVGUUS,  Du  Montfort’s  name  for  a genus  of  terrestrial 
testaceous  mollusks  belonging  to  the  family  Helicidtt.  Mr. 
Cray  iZont.  Prne.,  1834)  describes  a species  from  Africa 
(Li^uw!  tentiis),  and  observes  that  in  stiapc  it  U most  like 
to  the  young  of  Helix  Jiammigera  of  Ffrusiac,  but  differs 
in  rulour,  in  tenuity,  and  in  thu  shape  of  the  front  of  the 
pillar-lip. 

LlL.iC.  [Syringa.] 

LILIA'CB.E,  an  important  natural  order  of  endogens, 
containing  many  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  that  do.<s 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A large  nroportion,  especially 
of  those  of  cold  countries,  consists  of  hullious  plants,  pro- 
ducing oiinnally  a stem  which  norishe.s  after  having  pro- 
duced iu  Knivc-s  and  llowers;  others  have  an  annual  dura- 
tiuii  with  perennial  fleshy  roots;  and  a fuw  acquire,  in  warm 
countries,  a stem  of  very  considerable  size,  ns  tho  dr^^on- 
tree,  Dracjcna  Draco,  of  which  there  is  an  antient  specimen 
in  Tuneriffe  with  a stem  many  feet  in  diameter. 

Tlic  flowers  of  liliaceous  plants  arc  generally  large  and 
rhowy,  csjicciiilly  in  tlioso  with  annual  stems.  a.s  the  lily 
itself,  the  fritillary,  hyacinth,  star  of  Dcihichem,  &c. ; hut 
when  they  acquire  an  arborescent  stem,  the  sue  of  the 
P.  C.,  No.  848. 


flowers  contracts,  so  that  the  largest  trees  among  Hiera  have 
tho  smallest  flowers.  Their  leaves  arc  always  quite  siinplo 
and  undivided  ; and  usually  liave  the  veins  of  the  loaves 
running  straight  from  the  base  to  thca|>ex:  but  in  some 
Dracmiius  Uicy  diverge  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as 
in  the  plantain.  Among  other  endogens  they  are  readily 
known  by  having  a flower  of  6 coloured  pieces,  C staniens 
with  the  anthers  opening  inwards,  and  a superior  3-rellod 
ovary  changing  to  a 3-cclled  fruit.  Tlic  ^cater  pari  are  of 
no  known  use;  wo  find  however  among  them  aloes,  yield- 
ing the  valuahlu  purgativu  mcflicino  of  that  name;  squills 
(squilla  maritmia),  whose  bulbs  secrete  a viscid  subsianco 
much  employed  as  an  emetic,  diuretic, and  cxpccloranl ; ami 
several  pluiiis  which  jicld  a lough  and  valualdo  fibre,  such 
«s  FLormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  hemp,  Simsuvicra  zey- 
Innic.a,  or  bowstring  or  African  hump,  Yucca  filamrnlo^a,fcc. 
What  aiv  called  alliaceous  plants,  such  as  the  onion,  garlic, 
&c.,  are  species  of  this  order,  of  which  between  80  and  90 
genera  arc  known. 


*r)r«ari«. 

1.  a oiaipuSt«l  ot  llic  »Un«tM«TKl  iimil;  2,  iIm  plaCil;  .1,  a IntniTef** 
mcOmi  r>r«  ripe  rnil,  »)iowUf  the  crlla  aM  kMda. 

LTLIWATI.  [ViGA  Ganita.] 

LILLE,  the  capital  of  the  department  uf  Nord  in  France, 
is  situated  on  the  canal  of  the  Dcule,  which  comniunirutes 
with  the  Lys.  It  is  125  miles  north  by  cast  of  Paris,  in  a 
direct  line,  or  140  by  the  road  through  Peronne  andDouuy, 
or  by  that  tlirough  Amien.s  and  Arras. 

Lille  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  was  then  only  a castle  erected  by  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  which  grew  to  a considerable  fortified  town.  The 
|)osscssion  of  this  fortress  was  early  an  object  of  contention* 
and  it  has  been  several  limes  besieged.  The  most  memo- 
rablo  sieges  were  that  in  a.d.  1 706  by  tho  allies  under 
Eugene  and  Marlborough,  who  obliged  the  governor,  Ma- 
r^chal  Boiifflers,  to  capitulate,  after  a protracted  and  Ho- 
nourable dcrenec;  and  that  of  1792  by  the  Austrians,  who 
bombarded  the  town,  but  did  not  take  it  Lille  was  ibo 
capital  of  La  Flandre  Franmise.  It  is  strongly  fortified  ; 
tho  citadel,  a masterpiece  of  Vauban,  is  on  the  west  side  of 
tho  city.  At  tho  opposite  side  is  fort  St  Sauveur.  The 
canal  of  the  IX*uIe  enters  the  town  on  the  south-w  est,  whore 
it  is  called  Ilauto  Deule,  or  Upper  Deule  ; it  is  distributed 
into  sovoral  channels  ior  the  purposes  of  manufacture  or 
Voi.  XUL-3  Q 
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commerdt,  and  passes  out  of  the  tovn  on  the  north  side 
under  the  name  of  Basse  Dculo,  or  Lower  Duulo.  A cauul 
called  Moyenno  Deule,  Middle  Dculc,  posses  on  the 
side  of  the  city,  and  affords  a |iassagu  from  the  Upper  to  the 
Lower  Deule  for  those  which  are  too  Ini^e  to  |rass  throu;|li 
the  narrow  cluinucls  in  the  town.  Tlie  town  is  well  laid 
out:  there  are  nearly  thirty  market-places  or  other  open 
places,  of  which  I.a  Grande  Place  is  the  chief.  The 
markets,  cspceuUlv  the  flsh-markef,  arc  well  arrunged.  Tlie 
(^catcr  part  uf  the  streets  (which  amount  to  20l>,  besides 
lanes,  alleys,  &c.)  are  wide  : Hue  Uoyale  is  the  longest  and 
ktraightest  struct,  and  Rue  Esipienuuisu  the  Wst  furnished 
With  shops  and  the  must  ficquente*!-  Tlie  houses  are  in 
general  of  three  or  four  stories,  rc!,p,darly  built,  and  with 
giHid  fruiiU:  they  are  chielly  of  brick,  but  sometimes  of  a 
white  Slone  quarried  at  Lezunncs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  numerous  bridges  over  the  canals,  and  quays  on 
their  sides.  There  arc  six  parish  churches,  of  which  the 
finest  arc  those  of  La  Madeleine  (Magdalen),  with  a hand- 
some cupola,  St.  Muurico,  and  Si.  Andrew.  There  arc  also 
a Protestant  place  of  worship  und  a Jews’  synagogue.  For- 
merly there  were  many  religious  houses.  Among  other 
public  buddings,  the  most  remarkable  arc  the  pr^fel’s 
ullico,  a liandsonie  new  building  ; the  custom-bou&c,  formerly 
a Dominican  monastery;  the  ‘grand  magazin  du  blc,’ or 
nublic  gmnarj' ; the  bourse,  or  exchange ; tlic  theatre,  which 
has  a hamUomo  peristyle;  and  the  court-room,  one  of  the 
finest  in  France,  budt  upon  part  of  the  site  of  an  antieat 
church.  The  town-hall  is  an  ill-aasorted  mixturo  of  the 
wchitecture  of  dilTercnt  ages.  The  gate  of  Paris  is  a 
hotidaume  triumphal  arch. 

In  1S31  the  |KipuUtion  of  LiUu  was  69,073;  in  1B36  it 
was  72.UO0,  including  the  population  of  the  five  suburbs  of 
Paris,  Bftitune,  Li  Barre,  Fives,  St.  Maurice,  and  Su 
Andre.  The  tuanufaciuros  are  of  great  iin|>uriance.  There 
wore,  ten  years  ago,  150  establishments  for  spinning  cotton- 
yarn,  a ^unch  of  indii.stry  uhieh  lias  in  s^iroe  degrt'o 
superseded  the  mamifanlurc  of  lacu,  one  of  the  former  staple 
nri  ides  of  the  town.  Caliwsi,  printed  cottons,  counterpanes, 
table-linen,  bed-ticking,  fine  woollen  cloths,  velvets,  serge, 
camlets,  and  other  woven  fabrics,  uro  made;  also  hats, 
laix‘s  ami  hosiery.  There  arc  several  sugar-refining  house.-', 
a royal  tobacco  inunufaciory,  and  a royal  refining-house  for 
saltputre  and  gunpowder,  and  munuructories  for  iimchiuory, 
]-apur,  glass,  soap,  starch,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  and 
rape  and  l>oppy  oil.  There  are  some  potteries  and  other 
earthenware  manufactories,  several  tun-yards,  and  a num- 
ber of  iron-works.  Theru  are  a great  number  of  oil-mills 
m the  neighbourhood.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  very 
great:  several  of  the  mcrehants  ore  ship-owners,  or  take 
part  in  lilting  out  vesscU  from  iho  ports  of  Dunkerque, 
L'ulais  and  0.>(cnd.  There  u one  yearly  fair,  which  lusts 
nine  days. 

Beside  tho  public  establishments  already  enumerated 
ihoru  :uv  several  hospitals.  Tlie  general  htepitul  is  a hand- 
some regular  building;  the  military  hospital  occupies  the 
former  .lesuits’  Ckdlege ; and  the  hospital  for  infirm  old 
men  and  orphan  boys  is  u very  antient  establishmcm, 
f lunded  by  the  CounIcss  Jeanne,  daughter  of  the  etnporor 
Baudouin  or  Baldwin  IX.  uf  Constantinople,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  arc  at  least  two  other  hospitals,  bu.--idcs 
one  tor  foundlings,  a * mont  de  pii^te,’  or  loan  »ocmty,  a 
l;-iiig-in  charity,  two  lunatic  asylums,  one  for  males,  the 
other  for  females,  an  a&ylum  fur  {loor  girls,  and  three  houses 
of  thc'Sicurs  do  Charit6.’  There  are  aUo  three  huuscs 
of  correction  or  prisons.  Of  literary  institutions  there  are 
a considerable  number,  including  a nublic  library  of  2U.U00 
volumes,  a cabinet  of  paintings,  aiui  a museum  of  natural 
liisiory;  a botanic  garden,  at  which  lectures  arc  given,  a 
liigh  school,  a school  fur  drawing,  modelling,  architecture, 
and  botany,  and  an  academy  fur  music.  The  hcad-4|uartcrs 
of  the  IGtli  military  division,  which  includes  the  depart- 
ments uf  Nord,  Pas  do  Calais,  and  Sunmic,  arc  at  Lille. 

Thu  environs  uf  the  town  arc  flat,  but  very  pruductivo. 
Thu  arrundissemmit  has  an  area  of  337  sr|uare  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1d31  uf  294,541,  and  in  1831  of3U9,319.  It 
ts  divided  into  ICcantonsand  131  communes. 

LILLO.  G BURGE,  was  born  in  1CU3,  and  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a jeweller  uoarMoorgate  in  I.A}udon.  Though  edu- 
cated in  thu  strict  principles  of  the  Protestant  Di-^enters, 
bu  producuil  seven  ilramas,  ihieo  of  which  aic  printul  in 
every  collection  of  acting  play-s.  lie  died  in  17.30. 

lu  ihutluuo  plays,  ‘ Guurge  Baruwell,’  ‘ Arden  uf  Fevur- 


sham,'  and  ‘ Fatal  Curiosity,*  the  author  evidently  has  but 
one  purpose  in  view,  to  exhibit  the  progress  from  sraailer  to 
greater  crimes.  Thus  the  impure  passion  of  Barnwell,  the 
Ul  suppressed  aUachmoiil  of  Arden’s  wife  for  the  lover  of 
her  youtli,  and  the  iiiipalience  under  {lovcrty  of  the  Wilinuts 
(in  ' Fatal  Curiosity ‘y,  are  the  three  beginuingh of  vice,  alt  of 
which  icnuinatc  in  umrdur.  Not  only  is  the  pur|K>se  of 
these  plays  the  same,  but  thu  same  measures  are  adoptetl 
in  all  for  its  attainment.  In  all  there  is  a tempter  and  a 
templed;  the  firAl  determined  in  vice,  tho  latter  rather  weak 
than  intrinsically  vicious:  thus  Barnwell  is  led  on  by  Md- 
wo;h]  ; Arden’s  wife  by  her  paramour  Mosly^  and  Wilinot 
bv  his  wife  Agues.  Now  JJliu  having  an  eminently  trug^ic 
idea,  and  one  only,  it  might  easily  he  inferred  that  he  cumd 
write  one  and  only  one  good  drama;  and  this  was  actually 
the  caie.  Ills  * b vital  Curiosity*  stands  as  a iuai>terpicce  of 
simple  dramatic  construction,  and  the  catastrophe  u 
eminently  appalling  and  tragic.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
ject : A man  und  his  wife,  who  have  formerly  been  wealthy, 
but  are  now  sunk  to  a deplorable  stale  of  poverty,  receive  a 
stranger  who  asks  for  a IvMging.  Finding  that  he  has  wealth 
about  him,  they  murder  liim,  and  afterwards  discover  that 
he  is  their  own  son,  who  has  been  absent  many  years,  and 
who  has  courealed  his  name  (hat  he  may  give  his  parents 
a joyful  huriirisc-  Tins  simple  story  is  uiranged  with  the 
roost  consummate  art.  being  scarcely  iuferiur  in  construc- 
tion to  the  ' (Edipus  Tyranuu*'  of  Sophorlus.  with  which 
Harris,  in  his  * Philological  Enquiries,’  has  comparcvl  it. 
Hu  observes  that  in  both,  thu  mcaus  apparently  tending 
to  happiness  (namely  CEdipus  sending  to  thu  oracle,  and 
Wilinoi's  son  returning),  in  reality  produco  misery.  The 
language  is  by  no  means  equal  to  tho  construction,  but 
ii  oflen  inflated,  and  disfigured  by  cunventiunal  similes 
and  expruj-siuus,  which  destroy  every  iHVssibdiiy  uf  enun- 
ciating true  feeling:  characters  under  the  most  ucutu 
nionta!  agonies  seuiu,  strangely  enough,  to  bo  building  elabo- 
rate and  alTcctcd  phrases.  It  is  this  assumption  of  a siiUed 
style  which  has  prevented  the  representation  of  natute  in 
her  various  gradations  in  so  many  tragedies ; for  w here 
all  the  pcrsonagci  talk  in  one  conventional  langiiagi-. 
it  is  almost  im{>ossiUu  to  represent  tho  variations  of 
character  and  passion.  However,  there  are  passages  and 
touches  in  the  ‘ Fatal  Curiosity’  whicii  show  ilut  had 
it  nut  been  for  a defect  in  lOiVle,  Lillo  could  have  taken 
a high  ]H>silion  by  this  one  drama,  and  revealeil  luaiiy 
secrets  of  the  human  heart.  M'tih  respect  to  his  other  two 
]>lays,  though  the  cunstruclion  of  ‘George  Barnwell' 
skilful,  and  the  situation  in  the  fifth  act  of  ‘ Arden’  most 
IKiwerful,  they  stand  at  an  immeasurable  distauco  beluu 
* Fatal  Curiosity.’  Thu  tendency  to  inflation,  though 
apparent  in  tho  last,  was  in  a great  measure  repressed 
by  the  shortness  of  the  piece  (it  is  in  three  acts)  uinl 
by  the  severe  simplicity  uf  tho  subject;  but  in  Arden  it 
increases  with  tho  length  of  the  drama,  ami  in  ‘George 
Barnweir  inllalion  has  no  Iniuiids;  nature  is  sunk  altoge- 
ther, and  tlic  Yirtuuiu  characters  are  not  human  beings,  be! 
speakers  of  moral  essays,  and  !ho;>c  in  the  wurst  style.  The 
prose  of  • Bainwuir  is  remarkable;  in  many  places  line  alter 
line  will  read  as  blank  vciro,  which  might  lead  to  a surmise 
tliat  it  was  originally  written  in  verso,  and  chopped  up  into 
jirose.  unless  iiiikcd  the  serai-mctrical  style  may  be  that 
which  naturally  follows  from  inflated  deelamatiou.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  ‘ Fatal  Curiosity,’  which  appears  the 
simplest  exprussiun  of  Ldlu's  idea,  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance till  six  years  after  ‘Barnwell,’  which  is  like  the  work 
of  one  who  has  exhausted  his  mind,  and  endeavours  to  nial.u 
up  for  paucity  of  ideas  by  a weight  of  uaciess  language. 

There  arc  several  anecdotes  relative  tothecfluel  produced 
by ‘George  BaniweH’oii  young  men  who  have  pursued  vicious 
courses  and  have  been  rcclaimetl  by  this  tragedy.  It  is  usu- 
ally acted  at  some  of  the  theatres  in  London  nu  tho  night 
after  Christmas,  and  on  Easter  Monday,  nominally  for  tuoral 
puiqvoses,  but  really  in  blind  pursuance  of  an  old  custom,  os 
the  boisterous  holiday  folks,  who  are  impatient  fijr  tl;o 
spectacle  (hat  on  such  occasions  fuUow's  the  tragedy,  invaria- 
bly make  such  a noise  (luring  tho  whole  reprc^ntaliou  that 
it  is  acted  in  dumb  show,  and  not  only  conveys  no  moral, 
but  is  perfectly  uniutcUigiblo. 

A collection  of  Lillo’s  works  was  publi»hcd  in  2 voU.  bvo. 
in  1775. 

LILLY.  WILLIAM, wasborn May  1, 1602, at  Discw.ulh, 
a village  of  I.ieic<.atcrfchirc.  When  eleven  years  old  he 
was  aunt  to  a grammar-school  at  Abhby-de  lu-Zcuch.  II  is 
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arcntB  teing  poor,  he  removed  to  London  in  1C20.  where 
e became  servant  to  n mantun-maker.  This  situation  !)C 
exchanged  in  162-J  for  one  of  a less  menial  cliaracter.  Ilis 
new  employer  was  master  of  iho  Salter's  Onnpany,  who, 
being  unable  to  write  himself,  engaged  Lilly  to  keep  his 
accounts,  and  to  jicrform  domestic  offices.  In  lG‘i7  his 
master  died,  whereupon  I.illy  married  the  w idow,  with  whom 
he  received  the  sum  of  1000/. : but  this  lady  dying  within  h 
few  ycaw,  ho  imraetliately  took  another  wife,  and  thus  aug- 
mented his  fortune  by  5007.  In  IG32  he  begun  the  study 
of  a^trol^^g)•  under  one  Evans,  a clergyman  who  had  been 
expelled  from  his  curacy  for  practicing  numenms  frauds 
under  pretence  of  discovering  stolen  goods.  The  fame 
which  Lilly  soon  acquired  for  casting  hativilies  and  fore- 
telling events  was  such,  that  he  was  opplied  to,  in  10.34,  lo 
ascertain,  * by  the  tisc  of  the  Mosaical  or  Miner’s  Rtxls.’ 
whether  there  Was  not  extensive  treastirc  buried  btmoath 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Permission  having 
lH>en  obtained  from  tho  dean  on  condition  that  he  should 
Imvc  his  share  of  whatever  might  be  found,  ‘ Lilly  and 
thirty  other  gentlemen  entered  the  cloisters  one  night  and 
applied  (he  hazel  rods but  after  Ihev  had  disinterred  a few 
leaden  coffins,  a violent  storm  arose,  which  s/)  alannetl  them, 
(hat  they  all  look  to  their  heel.s  and  ran  homo.  In  IC44 
he  publishe<l  liis  first  almanac,  by  the  title  of'Merlinus 
Anglicus,  Junior.’  and  such  was  the  avidity  with  which  the 
peojde  receivc<!  his  prognostications,  that  the  whole  edition 
was  sold  in  a few  days,  notwithstanding  the  * mutilations 
the  work  had  sutfere<l  from  the  licenser  of  mathotnatical 
Works.’  Lilly  was  subsequently  orrestc<i  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  excise,  on  the  ground  (bat  they  had  been 
personallv  insulted  * by  having  their  cloaks  pulled  on 
’Change,’  and  that  the  Excisc-otlice  ha<l  been  burnt,  both 
which  events  were  attributed  to  tho  malicious  predictions 
contained  in  his  treatise  called  * The  Starry  Messenger 
but  upon  its  beiup  proved  that  these  events  had  hapnene<I 
prior  to  the  publU-alitm  of  the  work  complained  of,  nc  re- 
gained bis  liberty.  Durijig  the  contest  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament,  Lilly  was  consulted  by  the  Royalists, 
with  tho  king’s  privity,  os  to  whether  the  king  should  sign 
the  propositions  of  the  parliament,  and  he  received  207.  wr 
his  opinion.  At  the  same  lime  he  was  employed  by  the 
opposite  p.irty  to  furnish  them  with  ‘ nerfoct  knowledge  of 
the  chiefest  concerns  of  France,’  for  wnich  he  received  50/. 
in  cash  and  an  annuity  of  100/.  per  annum.  The  latter  he 
enjoycil  only  two  years.  Until  the  affairs  of  Charles  de- 
clined he  was  a cavalier;  but  after  the  year  1645,  he 
engaged  heartily  in  the  cause  of  tho  parliament,  and  was 
one  of  the  dose  committee  to  consult  upon  the  king's 
execution. 

After  burying  bis  second  wife  and  marrj'ing  a third,  ho 
died  of  palsy,  June  9, 16S1,  and  was  buried  atWalton-upon- 
Tliamcs.  A tablet  was  placed  over  Iris  tomb  in  the  chancel 
of  tho  church,  with  a Latin  inscription  commemorating  his 
great  astrological  skill.  Previous  to  liis  death  he  had 
adopted  a tailor  for  his  son  by  the  name  of  Merlin  Junior, 
to  whom  he  bcqucatlicHl  the  impression  of  his  almanac, 
which  had  then  been  printed  thirty-six  years.  * Most  of 
tho  hieroglyphics,*  says  Mr.  Aubrey,  ' contained  in  this 
work  were  stolen  fVom  old  monkish  manuscripts.  Muor, 
the  almanac-makcr,  has  stolen  them  from  him,  and  doubt- 
less some  future  almanac-maker  will  steal  them  from  Mi>or.’ 
The  character  of  Lilly  has  been  faithfully  drawn  by  Butler 
under  the  name  of  Sidrophcl,  although  some  authors  have 
supposed  that  character  to  have  been  intended  for  Sir  Paul 
Neal.  By  the  facility  with  which  he  was  cttable*!  to  impose 
u|)on  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  tho  highest  to  tho  lowest,  he  succeeded  in  amassing 
considerable  wealth.  He  was.  to  use  the  epithet  of  Dr. 
Nash,  * a time-serving  ra.scal,’  who  did  not  hesitate  lo 
resort  to  any  kind  of  deceit,  and  even  jrerjury.  In  order  to 
free  himself  from  a dilemma  or  gratify  his  love  of  raonc^ 
and  renown.  After  the  Restoration  he  made  several  ajipli- 
cations  lo  the  ministry  to  be  employ  wl  as  a prophet,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  been  so  liberally  patronised  by  the  previous 
government,  but  in  every  instance  he  had  the  mortification 
of  being  refused. 

For  a list  of  his  published  works  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Hutton’s  ‘ Mathematical  Dictionary.’ 

(Biogr(^>hia  Biit.,  fob,  vol.  v.,  p.  2964;  Granger’s  Bi^g- 
Hist. ; Wood's  Aikmte  O.tonienHt ; Nash's  Notea  to  //m- 
dibrojt,  4to.  edit.,  179.3,  vol.  lit.) 

ULY,LILY£, orULLY.WlUJAM.anemincQt  school- 


master,'vas  born  at  Odiham  in  Hampshire,  about  1468,  and 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  was  admitted  a demy  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  he 
quitted  the  University,  and  travelled  towards  the  East,  with 
tnu  intent  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 
He  certainly  remained  five  vears  at  Rhodes,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  certain,  o.s  Pits  and  WocmI  assert,  that  lie  went  for 
religion’-s  s.nko  to  Jerusalem.  From  Rhodes  lie  went  to 
Romo  anilsludiH.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1509.  ho 
settled  in  I.,ondon,  sot  up  a private  grammar-.*.chool,  and 
liccame  the  first  teacher  of  Greek  in  the  roetropulis.  Ills 
success  and  rcpntatiim  were  such,  that,  in  1512,  Dean 
Colet.  who  had  just  foumleil  St.  Paul’s  school,  appointed 
him  the  firat  master.  Ho  fillcfl  this  useful  and  laborious 
employment  for  near  twelve  years,  and  in  that  time  eilu- 
cated  some  youths  who  afterwanls  rose  to  eminence  in 
life,  among  whom  were  Tliomas  Lupset.  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  Sir  William  Paget,  Sir  EiUvard  North,  and  Lc- 
land  the  antiquary.  Lily  died  of  (he  plagmi,  at  Dmdon, 
in  February,  152.3,  at  the  age  of  54,  ami  was  buried  in 
tbo  north  church-yard  of  St.  Paul’s,  Lily’s  principal 
literary  production  was  his  ' Brevissima  Institutio,  scu  Ratio 
Gramroaliccs  Cognwiccndi,'  4to.,  Loud.,  151.3.  It  has  pro- 
bably pa'&etl  through  more  cilitions  than  any  other  work  of 
its  kind,  and  is  still  commonly  knoa*n  as  * Lily’s  Grammar.’ 
The  En«*lUh  rudiments  were  written  by  Colet,  and  tho  pre- 
face to  tile  first  edition  by  Cardinal  W'olscy.  The  English 
Syntax  was  written-  by  Lily  ; also  the  rules  for  the  genders 
of  nouns,  beginning  with  * Pmpria  qum  Maribus;*  and 
tho'o  for  tbo  prcterjiorfcct-tcn.ses  and  supines,  beginning 
with  * As  in  prawcnii.’  Tho  Latin  Syntax  was  chiefiy  the 
work  of  Era-smus.  Sec  "NVard’s  Preface  to  Iris  cflition  of 
Lily’s  Grammar,  8vo.  Lond.,  1732.  Lily  numbered  Eras- 
mus and  Sir  Thomas  More  among  his  iniimato  friends. 
( W()otl,  Athena:  Ororiienses,  Bliss’s  (xlit. ; Chalmers’s  Biogr. 
Diet.;  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.) 

LlLYBOiUM.  [Sicily.) 

LIMA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Peru  in  South 
America,  is  situatetl  in  12"  2' 34"  S.  lat.  and  7G°58^W 
long.,  about  six  miles  from  its  port  Callao,  which  is  on  tho 
Hhorvs  of  the  Pacific.  [C.vllao.]  Tlic  road  from  Callao  lo 
Lima  rises  gradually,  and  the  great  square  of  the  capital  is 
569  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lima  is  built  in  a spa- 
cious and  fertile  vallev,  travcrsetl  by  a small  river  called 
Rimac,  a name  which  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Spaniards 
into  Lima.  The  river  washes  tho  northern  walls  of  Lima, 
and  over  it  there  is  a handsome  stone  bridge  leaxling  to  (he 
suburbs  of  St.  Lazaro,  and  to  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk. 
The  city  is  wallcil  round,  but  tho  walls  are  low,  and  were 
originally  erected  lo  protect  it  against  any  sudden  incur- 
sions of  the  Indians.  The  houses  are  low,  and  have  rarely 
more  than  one  floor:  they  arc  lightly  built,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  earthnuakes,  which  have  repeatedly  rcduce<l 
the  city  to  ruins.  The  streets  aro  regular  and  wide,  but 
the  pavement  is  extremely  bad,  consisting  of  large  round 
stones,  laid  without  the  least  regularity.  There  are  no 
Hags  for  foot  passengers.  Tho  number  of  bouses  with  glass 
windows  towanU  the  streets  is  on  the  increase,  but  they  are 
not  jTt  numerous.  Tlie  roofs  aro  made  of  coarse  linen  cloth 
or  ratio,  tho  total  want  of  rain  rendering  more  substantial 
roofii  unnecessary’.  The  city  occupies  a nearly  triangular 
space,  the  base  or  longest  side  extending  along  the  banka 
of  the  river.  A fine  street  leoils  from  (he  bridge  to  tho 
Pl.iza  Mayor,  or  great  square,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  u 
large  fountain,  with  n bronze  statue  of  Fame  in  Its  centre, 
and  at  its  angles  four  small  basins.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  square  is  the  government  palace,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  viceroys;  it  is  a large  but  gloomy-looking  erliflee.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  square  are  tlie  cathedral  and  the  arclri* 
episcopal  palace ; the  former  is  a handsome  building  of  con- 
siderable extent.  On  the  west  side,  which  faces  the  cathe- 
dral, is  the  town-hall  and  the  city  prison  : the  south  side  is 
occupied  by  private  houses,  generally  built  in  a goo«l  style. 

Lima  has  nfly-six  churches,  and  before  the  revolutionary 
war  Ibore  were  forty-six  convents  of  monks  and  nuns;  but 
most  of  them  have  since  been  abolished.  It  U not  deficient 
in  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes,  hav- 
ing three  colleges  or  higher  schools,  a college  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  a imivcfsity.  and  a botanic  garden.  There  are 
also  scverol  charitable  in.stilulions,  and  among  them  sixteen 
hospitals  for  sick  persons  ond  two  foundUng  liospitals. 
Great  sums  of  silver  have  been  coined  at  different  times  in 
tho  mint  of  lima. 
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Tl)(*  populatiot^  amounts  to  aoout  70.000  persons.  The 
nuuiUer  of  creoles  is  a\>out  ‘23,(JOO,  and  they  couslilute  the 
most  numerous  class  of  iuhubilants.  There  arc  lo.tiUU  free 
inuIuUos,  and  an  cciital  number  of  slaves.  The  Indians 
and  mestizos  living  in  the  city  and  suburbs  amount  to 
nearly  l'2,t)00.  The  manuructures  aie  not  numerous  nor 
extensive.  The  principal  inanufacturc<l  articles  are  uten- 
sils and  vessels  of  silver,  gilded  leather,  and  cotton  cloth ; 
gold  lace  and  epaulettes  are  of  excellent  vurkmanship. 
Anumg  the  creole  inhabitants  are  many  rich  families  aho 
owe  their  fortunes  to  the  mines  und  arc  now  large  lauded 
j)roprietiMa.  Though  the  produce  of  the  mines  has  greatly 
fallen  u(f.  gold  and  silver  still  constitute  the  principal  arti- 
cles which  arc  sent  jo  foreign  countries.  (Ulloa,  to 

Unuth  Amn-ica  t Humboldt;  Meyen’s  Heist  umdie  IP'elt ; 
llaigh,  Skftrko*  of  Huttos  Ayres,  Chile,  and  Peru;  Cam- 
paisas  in  I'enezuela,  &c.) 

(Zixilogy.)  [Pkctinid.e  ] 

I.1MACKLL.\.  * [Limacinka;  Limax.] 

I.IMACI'NA.  (Hyal*id.k,  vol.  xi.,  p.  372  ] 

I.lMACl'NEA,  M.  do  Ulainville's  name  for  his  third 
family  of  Pulmobranchiuta,  the  first  order  ufliia  second  sub- 
class, Pararef>halo}ihom  Monoiea.  M.  de  Blainvitle  thus 
defines  the  family  (‘Genus  Helix,  Linn.'): — 

Auimid  very  variable  in  form  ; the  head  provideil  with 
two  pair  of  /c«/ocu/a  completely  rolraclilo  into  the  interior, 
tite  posterior  pair  longest,  carrying  the  eyes  on  tlieir  e.xtre- 
mities  ; one  Uiuth  in  the  upper  lip  ; the  lingual  muss  small 
and  cuverod  with  a skin  bcMit  with  microsixipic  teeth. 

Shell  of  a form  us  variable  as  the  body  of  the  animal, 
rarely  subampulhiccous,  often  normal,  oval  or  globular, 
somciimcs  turriculated,  pupaccous  or  discoid,  almost  cun* 
staiilly  without  an  epidermis,  rarely  hairy  (vclue),  with  the 
summit  always  blunt;  the  ajvcrture  round,  semilunar,  oval 
or  angular,  but  never  notcheil. 

M.  dc  Blainville  adds,  as  an  observation,  that  all  the  ani- 
mals of  this  family  arc  terrestrial,  and  that  all  fecsl  on 
vegetable  substances.* 

The  following  are  the  genera  coroprchendcHl  under  the 
Limacinea  in  the  * Malacologic’  of  the  author  ahovu  quoted : 

Succinea,  comprehending  also  Amphibidimus  of  La- 
marck. 

PuUmus,  comprehending  also  Bulimulu*  of  lycach. 

Achatina,  comprelieiiding  aLo  the  genera  Lignu*  of 
I>enys  de  Monlfort,  and  PolyjJteihus  of  the  same  author. 

Clamilia. 

Pupa,  comprehending  al<o  the  genera  ChonJnu  of 
Cmier.  of  Denys  de  Monlfort,  I'ertigo  of  Muller, 

Olid  Purtula  of  De  F6russac. 

Tomogeret  of  Du  Moiitfort  {Aiuistoma  ofl^marrk). 

Helix,  comprehending  the  genera  CarwoUa,  I-am.; 
Uterus,  l)c  Montf.;  Caracolus,  De  Monif. ; Acavus,  De 
Muiitr. ; Helicella,  Lam.;  and  ZonileM.  Dc  Munlf. 

Helicolimax  (Vilrine),  including  the  genus  Ilelicarion 
of  Dc  F^nissac. 

Testucella. 

PtrmacelUv. 

Limacella. 

Limax,  including  the  genera  Avion,  Fcr. ; Philomique, 
of  RufiueMiue ; and  Eumele,  of  Uie  last-named  author. 
And 

0//cAi£fiwm,  including  Veronieella,  Blaiiiv.  [Helicidc  ; 
Limax.] 

LIMAX,  the  I^tiii  name  for  those  air-broathlng  naked 
gMlrupo<lous  roollusks,  so  injurious  to  the  agriculiurUt  and 
lx>riicuhurist,  vernacularly  known  by  the  name  of  Slugs. 

Liiinsus  employed  the  term  Limax  as  a generic  appdln- 
iton  fur  the  nahea  slugs,  placing  the  genus  at  llic  head  of 
h\*  {Vermes)  Mollusca,  and  comprehending  under  it  eight 
species,  all  terrestrial  excepting  the  last,  vi*.  L.  papillnsus, 
to  which  ho  as.signs  the  £uru|)can  Ocean  as  a locality, 
oilding  tluit  the  animal  is  submarine,  and  should  probably 
be  rather  referred  to  the  genus  D</ris. 

The  following  is  the  definition  given  by  Tannams  : — 

Body  oblong,  repent,  with  a lleshy  shield  above  and  a 
longiludinul  flat  dUk  below.  A dextral  lateral  foramen 
for  the  gcniluls  and  excrements.  Four  tentacles  above  llie 
mouth.  (‘Syst.  Nut.’  cd.  1‘2,  1767.) 

Iii.'ulditioutothisomployincnt  of  the  term,  Linnteus  iiseil 
the  word  Limax  to  dcsigimto  the  soft  parts  uf  most  of  the 
genera  of  his(/Vmc#)  TeUaeea,  indi-crl  of  all  tlial  progress 

* Out  o<Mf — »liU:h  M,  UbiovilW  loclLufe*  io  U»c  (mU 

ariuciiNtl))  uy  ranli-wur»«. 


upon  a till!  Ii-ncd  disk  or  fool,  marine  as  well  ns  terrestrial ; for 
tile  very  imperfeel  information  of  ilie  time  wlien  lie  wrote  dni 
not  enable  him  to  make  thoM;  distinctions  which  modern 
zoologists  have  |>uinted  out,  aided  by  mure  copious  mate- 
rials, and  by  the  labours  of  aix'uratc  zootoinit^ls  and  ubserAei-a 
bestowed  u|)on  those  materials.  Thus  we  find  in  the  ‘ Sys- 
tema  Naturm,’  'Conus.  Animal  Limax.*— * C’y//r<ra.  Am- 
raal  Limax.’ — 'Bulla.  Animal  Limax.’ — * I'oluta.  Amin.il 
Limax.*  In  short,  the  animal  of  each  genus  of  his  * LVit- 
valvia  spirit  regulari,’  with  the  exccjiiioii  of  Argomtuht 
and  ,\'autilwr,M  stated  to  be  aZ.im«x,aiid  the  same  aninml 
is  also  assigned  to  Jhtel/a,  which  stands  at  the  hcml  uf  his 
* Univairia  ahsijue  spira  regulari.' 

Cuvier,  in  the  first  edition  of  lus'Regne  AnimarObin, 
plaix**  the  ‘ Litnaces'  {Limax,  Linn.)  at  the  head  of  hU 
Pulmonis  Terrestres,  nearly  all  of  w hich  lie  ilocriWs  as 
having  four  tentacles  ; two  or  thrcKj  only  of  very  small  size 
not  having  cxhibiteil  the  lower  pair — ‘n'ont  pa<  luissfr  voir 
la  paire  inferieure.*  Thu^e  atnong  them,  he  adds,  which 
have  no  apparent  shell  formed,  according  to  Liinmus,  the 
genus  Linuix,  which  Cuvier  sulxltvidcs  into  the  groups  of 
the  Litnaces,  or  slugs  propcily  so  called  {Linatr,  Linn  ): 
the  Tcstacelles  {Testaeetla.  L;im.);  and  the  Parniat:ille8 
{Panmtceliu,  Cuv.).  In  the  last  edition  of  the  ‘ Kcgne  Ain- 
lual*  (I83U),  he  adds  under  Limax  the  subdivisions  distin- 
guished by  De  Ferussac,  viz.  Arion  and  I ’iiginulus. 

In  bi>lh  editions  he  describes  the  Liniaees  jroprement 
dits  as  having  an  elongated  body,  and  fur  a mantle  a llcshy 
compact  disk,  which  occupies  the  anterior  part  of  the  biMly 
alone,  and  covers  the  puiiuuiiary  cavity  only.  ThU  disk 
contains,  he  adds,  in  inuny  species,  a small  oblong  and  tiat 
sheU,  or  at  least  a calcareous  secretion  in  lieu  of  it.  The 
orifice  of  ii'spiratiun  Uon  the  right  side,  towards  the  front, 
and  the  anus  is  pierced  at  its  yiosleriio'  border.  The  four 
tentacles  are  imt  forth  and  withdrawn  by  unrolling  them- 
selves (eii  sc  ueruulaiit)  like  the  fingers  uf  gloves,  and  the 
head  itself  can  be  w itbdraw  n in  {>art  under  the  disk  uf  the 
inaiille.  The  organs  of  gcneraiiun  o{K.‘n  under  the  right 
upper  Icniucle.  There  is  but  one  jaw  (upper),  in  the  furm 
ofn  dcntilated  crescent,  which  serves  them  to  citaw  with 
much  v-uracity  the  herbs  and  fruits  to  which  they  do  so 
much  dutnage.  Their  stomach  is  elongated,  simple  and 
rot'inbranons. 

Lamarck  ('Ilistoirc  Naturcllc  dos  Animaux  suns  Verle- 
hres,’  lom.vi.,  part  ii.,  1822)  thus  defines  his  Litnaciena 
Brunchi:v  crecjiing  (rampantes),  under  the  form  of  a vas- 
cular nut  upon  the  wall  (paroi)  of  a ]iarticular  cavity,  the 
aperture  of  which  is  a hole  which  the  animal  contracts  or 
dilates  at  its  pleasure.  Tlicy  respire  the  fiee  sir  only. 

Tlie  same  zoologist  remarks  that  the  Lfmac/ens  consti- 
tute a natural  familv  ond  a very  remarkable  one,  inusiiiuch 
as  the  animals  which  compose  it  are  the  only  ones  among 
tho  Gustropod.s  whose  respiratory’  oi^an,  which  is  truly 
branchial,  breathes  nothing  but  free  air,  and  he  thence 
names  them  Pneumobranchet.  These  mollusks,  he  coil' 
tinucs,  arc  naked  or  nearly  entirely  naked.  Their  Inidy  is 
elongated,  creeping  upon  a ventral  disk  which  is  not  sepa- 
rated from  It,  and  iMrilereil  on  tlie  sides  by  a mantle  which 
is  most  frequently  very  narrow.  Originnltv  from  tho  waters 
(originaires  des  eaux*),  they  live  habitually  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood; but  some  inhabit,  nevertheless,  places  w hich  arc 
at  a distance  from  the  water,  but  nearly  always  in  cool  and 
humid  localities.  They  have  accustomed  themselves  (Us 
se  soiit  accoulumes)  to  breathe  air  with  their  branchitp ; so 
that  this  habit  has  become  a necessitv  to  them.  Here  it  is. 
for  the  first  time,  as  regards  the  mollusks,  that  the  free  air 
is  (he  ilukl  breathed.  This  fluid  pcnctralcs  by  a hole,  and 
without  either /nicAca  or  6ro/irAi«  into  a particular  lavity 
which  is  not  divided  into  many  partitions  (luges)  or  cclluleis 
but  on  the  walls  of  which  Utile  laoe-liko  vessels  or  a vascular 
net-work  (des  cordonnels  ou  dcs  lacis  de  vaisscaiix)  creep 
in  divers  forms  and  receive  the  Influence  of  the  respiration. 
A similar  or  analogous  cavity  is  found  in  a great  number  of 
the  TrachrlifAids ; but  in  those  which  respire  air  only,  the 
influence  of  this  fluid,  being  verv*  su{*eriur  to  that  of  water, 
requires  in  the  orgwri  pri*-ented  to  it  only  a very’  small 
surface.  Thus  tlio  vascular  lace-like  work  (cordonnels 
va.sculairus)  which  creeps  over  the  w alls  of  the  cavity,  and 

* Here  cy»irin  o(  iIsTplupncQl,  Z:e.  nud  ihe  effrrt 

It  LiU  npun  hU  «l«w«  iat> (i«  ml  S'k  liit  l.il^  aiiU-.  p.  CSO  }(r  h4>r«  pn>- 
tenrUrinl  auiaiaU  l<>  tw  *Uticin*irM  <lr.  aiMt  »uuU  1i«vn 

lhal  ha^iiVB  uvus-tomnl  thom«phf>a~'«)iy.  hr  •(«<*•  not  tell  us-  to 
berathr  nir,  tlK  h-tlxt  lu*  broMUr  » m-c.-Mii}',  Muii  w Ui«v  tiAAc  bcaMv 
rc,4rul. 
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uliich  in  tlial  resi>ecl  rcsomblos  the  same  parls  in  iheliraa- 
rians,  pnijcH't  wry  litdt; ; whilst  in  thusu  which  i'C»piro 
water  only  the  ca%ity  offers  very  jjrujuctmg  and  vascular 
parts  (sucli  as  pectinated  laminm  of  diScrent  sizes)  to  the 
iniluenre  of  the  fluid  respired.  The  branchial  cavities  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  even  that  which  is  adapted  for 
breathing  air  only,  cannot  lie  reasonably  confounded  with 
a lung,  which  is  a respiratory  organ  of  a particular  fashion, 
adapted  to  urganizattons  or  a superior  order,  an  organ 
winch  U c^cnlially  cellular,  and  into  which  the  fluid 
n.'spircd  is  introduced  at  least  by  an  internal  trachea,  and 
often  by  bronchi<e  besides.  This  modification,  then,  of  the 
respiratory  organ  has  {lecuUar  characters  which  l/ra}ichue 
i>r  gills,  whate\er  be  their  fonn  and  situation,  never  oUer. 
If,  in  order  to  dclermine  the  name  or  the  kind  (esm^ce)  of 
a respiratory  organ,  that  organ  is  considered  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fluid  respired,  then  oil  animals  which  respire 
free  air  may  be  said  to  possess  a lung : but  if.  in  order  to 
facilitate  tbo  study  of  the  different  mudillcalions  of  organs 
which  servo  for  respiration,  and  in  order  to  seize  the  means 
which  nature  has  employed  to  effect  the  prugre&iivo  compo- 
sition of  tbu  animal  organization  as  well  as  its  perfection, 
one  considers  the  characters  proper  to  each  sort  of  rc-spira- 
tory  organ,  it  will  be  then  evident  tliai  no  mollusk  nor  any 
other  invertebrate  animal  respires  by  means  of  a lung, 
although  many  among  them  respire  the  free  nir.  Besides, 
indupcniicntly  of  the  particular  and  well-known  structure 
of  every  lung,  the  air  never  penetrates  o\<*cpt  by  the  mouth 
of  tho  animal,  whilst  in  every  respiratory  organ  distinct 
from  a lung  the  fluid  respired,  whatever  it  be.  is  always 
introduced  by  another  passage.  To  confound  ohjects  so 
different,  each  of  which  is  appropriated  to  tho  degree  of 
organization  to  which  it  liehmgs,  and  can  only  exist  in  an 
organization  of  that  degree,  is.  in  our  opinion,  to  render  the 
know  ledge  of  the  order  of  nature  in  her  proiluclions  impos- 
aiUlo.  In  fuel,  in  the  cunrse  of  tho  animal  kingdom,  such 
a function  could  not  be  executed  except  by  an  organ  or 
system  of  organs  ilifferenlly  mutlifioii.  bucau.HC  it  must  he 
in  rolalioii  with  the  stale  of  orgauizution  of  which  it  I'urius 
a ]iart. 

To  return,  continues  1.4imarck,  to  the  particular  object 
before  us,  1 will  say  that  branchice,  although  they  present 
thcinsels'cs  under  a multitude  of  hirms  and  different  situa- 
tions. never  resemble,  notwiibslanding.  a lung.  This  re- 
spiratory organ,  then,  is  ]M>culiar;  and  we  know  that  it  has 
the  power  of  habituating  itself  to  respire  air.  In  fuel  many 
cmstaccans  which  live  nearly  consmmly  on  land  respire 
there  this  last  fluid  only  with  their  Lranchw.  If  the  Co- 
Umaei's.ai  well  ns  tho  Limncatit,  have  a limiichial  cavity 
similar  to  that  of  the  Limucianx,  and  hreatho  the  free  nir 
only,  this  cavity  is  also  tho  smite  as  tiiut  of  tho  MeUmiant 
and  other  TrarhelipoUs  udiirh  breathe  water  only.  But  in 
the  first  tho  respiratory  organ  presents  a small  surface  only 
to  tlie  fluid  respired ; whllxt  in  the  second  the  organ  in 
question  offers  a much  larger  extent  of  suiTaco.  In  each 
case  these  organs  are  always  hrancliiul.  hut  adapted  to  the 
power  of  the  influence  of  the  fluid  respired,  and  situated  in 
analr^ous  cavities. 

Thus  far  Lamarck,  who  concludes  by  comprehending  umler 
liis  Limaciant  tho  following  five  genera:  OncJiidtuni,  Pur^ 
nuicel/a,  Limax,  TetbxceUa,  and  fitrina. 

Tho  second  section  of  the  Limacincaru  of  M.  de  Bluin- 
vilic,  or  those  which  have  the  anterior  border  of  the  mamle 
enlargod  into  a species  of  buckler,  tlio  shell  being  null  or 
nearly  membranous,  consul  of  the  genera  I t/r/mi  or  //«• 
ittyt/iimiT,  Teslacfl/u^  Purmare/la,  LimaceUa,  Lima.r,  and 
Onchitlium,  together  with  their  subdivisions,  as  noticetl  in 
the  article  Limacinea.  \Vith  regard  to  tho  marine  spe- 
cies, which  Cuvier  has  approximated  to  these,  M.  do  Blam- 
villo  observes  that  they  constitute  his  4>enus  Pi*ronia  in  his 
order  of  Cyelobranchtan$.  [Cyclobranchiata,  vul.  viii., 
p.  249.] 

M.  do  F^russac's  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  tho  Lima- 
cida  may  be  gatheretl  from  the  present  article  and  that  on 
IltcLiciD.K,  as  may  be  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gray  on  the 
distiiictJon  between  Arion  and  Limiir  poink^l  out  by  Do 
F^nissac,  and  Mr.  Gray’s  views  with  regard  to  the  Arionidtf 
and  Limacidee.  [Helicid.k,  vol.  xi . p.  109.] 

M.  Rang  arranges  the  Limaceioi  De  Ffrussac  (iimnnVni 
of  Lamarck.  lAmarincg  of  Do  Blainvillo,  Nudilimaceg  of 
Lslrcillc),  as  the  first  family  of  the  Putmonh  Ini>permlct 
of  De  Ferussac(/*u/mo^ancA/’jr  of  De  Blainvillo),  and  makes 
it  consist  of  the  genera  Onchis,  F^r. ; Onchidie,  Cut.;  Pe- 


rsia, Do  Blainv. ; Onchidium,  Buchanan;  Vei'onicflhi, 
IX*  Blainv. ; J'uffinuJus,  De  F6r. ; having  a genorul  cnii-n-ss* 

Tho  goiiera  I.imacc//a.  Blainv.;  Ati/iux,  Lam.  (inclucLiig 
Arion,  Ffir.);  Parmacella,  Cuv.;  which  have  a partial  cui- 
rass: and 

Tho  genus  Testaceiia  (including  tho  H^ctrophort)  of  Fc- 
rut-sac,  which  is  without  any  cuirass. 

M.  Deshayes,  who  praises  Lamarck’s  observations  on  the 
naturo  of  the  respiratory  organ  of  the  terrestrial  mullusks 
wrliicb  breathe  air,  remarks  (second  ed.  of  Lamarck,  turn, 
vit.,  1896),  at  the  end  of  I.Aniarck'8  account  of  the  Lima- 
cianx  aliovo  stated,  tliat  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
tile  latter  many  important  treatises  have  been  published 
both  on  the  family  of  tho  Limaee$  and  on  the  terrestrial 
raollusks  taken  os  a wliole.  The  most  complete  and  tho 
most  important  of  these  works  is,  he  observes,  most  cer- 
tainly that  of  M.  do  F6russao,  although  it  may  not  be  with- 
out some  grave  faults.  Tlie  finished  parts,  laying  aside  the 
systematic  ideas  of  the  author,  offer  a very  satisfactory  col- 
lection of  observations  for  the  study  of  the  terrestrial  tuul- 
lusks.  AAer  adding  that  the  friends  of  science  ought  to 
regret  that  there  remains  so  much  to  he  dono  in  order  to 
finish  this  great  scientific  enterprise,  M.  Deshayes  proceeds 
os  follows: — ‘ We  have  already  censured  in  tho  meihixl  ot 
Lamarck  the  separation  of  tbo  Gastrofiod*  and  tho  Tracheli- 
pods,  a separation  artificial  and  useless,  asncciallyos  regards 
the  grand  series  of  moUusks,  where  thi.s  aivision  is  the  less 
tolerable,  because  there  it  is  that  the  passage  of  the  Gaxtro- 
properly  so  called  and  of  tho  Trach^ipods  is  effected 
m the  roust  imperceptible  manner  and  by  moans  of  a curious 
series  of  modifications.  Cuvier,  who,  in  his  roemoir  on  the 
Limares  and  Helices,  has  justly  advanced  the  prupu^itiun 
that  there  scarcely  exist  any  zoological  characters  proper 
fur  the  distinction  of  these  two  genera,  could  not  coincide 
in  the  opinion  of  Lamarck,  and  in  this  he  was  wisely  imitated 
by  tho  greatest  number  of  zoologists.  M.  de  Forussoc  col- 
lected into  tw  o orders  all  tlie  air-breathing  mollusks,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  or  were  not  provided  with  an  nperculum. 
Those  which  are  upcrculatcMl  are  few,  and  consist  of  two 
genera  only,  which  we  find  among  the  Trachelifiods  of 
Lumari'k.  Those  which  are  nut  opcrculatcd  coniprisc  a 
considerable  number  of  generagroupedinfumilies.  Tho  first 
is  that  of  the  Limacet,  curre.xpunding.  exactly  enough,  with 
the  family  oi Limacians  of  I.amurck.  It  compn-hends  how- 
ex’cr  twelve  genera,  whilst  that  of  Lamarck  only  contains 
five;  but  when  we  come  to  examinu  attentively  these  dif- 
ferent genera  udmitied  by  M.  de  Fcruasac,  we  soon  perceive 
that  many  are  too  unccrtuiii  to  Ik;  definitely  adopteil.  M. 

[ de  Blaiiivillc  himsolf  ha.*i  rejected  many  of  the  genera  of 
this  family  which  ho  had  at  first  adopteil;  and  in  his  ’Treu- 
ti-«ic  on  Malacology  ’ lie  has  retlucud  them  to  five.  M.  Cuvier, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  ‘R^iie  Animal,'  has  nut  adopted 
more  than  the  gunus  I’aginuhts,  to  which  M.  dc  Blainvillo 
has  given  the  name  of  Peronia,  which  occa.sions  a sad  con- 
fusion in  nomenclature.  It  will  suffu'C,  then,  to  add  the 
genus  yoifinulux  to  tho  family  of  Limacians  of  I..:imari’k,  to 
render  it  as  compluto  as  the  must  positive  obsurvations  re- 
quire.’ 

Mr.  Gray,  as  we  have  soon  in  the  article  Helicidte,  is  of 
opinion  that,  at  prcsuiic,  oiilv  a fow  genera,  os  Arum  and 
Helicwrim,  F^r.,  tsanina.  Gray,  and  Slennpwi,  Guitding, 
can  bo  referred  with  certainly  to  the  Ariunidse,  tliough  he 
thinks  it  very  probable  that,  when  the  animals  of  other 
shells  are  know  n,  many  of  them  may  bo  found  to  belong  to 
that  family.  In  this  slate  of  our  infurmalion  w e shall  con- 
fine ourselves  in  this  article  to  those  forms  of  the  naked  truly 
terrestrial  Linutridet  w hich  are,  fur  the  moKt  part,  popularly 
known  under  the  name  of  Slugs,  and  xhall  notice  the  genera 
with  cxicrnul  shells  under  their  respective  titles,  though  we 
quite  agree  in  the  principle  of  the  general  similarity  of  the 
zoological  chartictors  of  the  Limaces  and  Helices,  and  the 
almost  imperceptible  gradation  of  form  among  them. 

Vaginulus.  (F6ruisac.) 

Animal  oblong,  elongated,  often  very  slender  in  its  slate 
of  extension,  convex  above  ; a ctdras*  cox’oring  the  whole  of 
the  body,  extending  bejond  it,  and  fonniiig  in  front  a sort 
of  hood,  wherein  the  head  can  be  withdraw  n ; mouth  armed 
with  an  upper  jaw ; four  contractile  tentacles,  the  two  upper 
ones  long  and  oculiferous,  the  anterior  short  ond,  as  it 
were,  palmated  or  bifurcated  at  their  extremity ; the  /oot 
oblong,  elongated ; the  respiratory  cnrity  towaitls  tho 
middle  of  the  body  having  its  orifice  behind,  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a long  cauab  and  separated  from  tbo  anus  by  a mom*- 
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l*ninc  only ; oreantqf  generation  very  distinct  on  the  right, 
the  male  organ  being  near  the  small  tentacle,  and  the  orifice 
for  the  cpga  towards  the  middle ; no  terminal  mucous  pore. 

5Ar//  null,  there  being  neither  rudimentary  inlemnl  shell 
nor  calcareous  concretion.  (Rang.) 

Example.  — J'aginuiu*  Tautiatsi  iOnchiditm  here, 
Blaiuv.). 


Vtj^iiuliu.  a,  aolmol  coatracUs]  audrr-uie  • b.  Um  uiiiiwl  nWiwleil  aad 
la  pMpMtiua. 


Oeograf'hir  il  Ditlribution  of  the  Genu*. — East  and  West  | 
Indies.  M.  Rang,  wlio  remarks  that  they  have  been  said  to  i 
be  Iwth  terrestrial  and  fresh-water,  states  that  he  never  met 
with  Ihcio  in  Hourbon  and  Martinique,  except  in  the  woods 
and  gardens  under  old  fallen  trunks. 

There  is  ercal  confusion  alwul  the  nomenclature  of  On- 
chidium,  Ptronia,  V^mniceUat  and  yuginulus.  Cuvier 
obserroH  tbat  J’agiriu/m  i*  different  from  Onrhidium,  with 
which  M.  de  BlainviUe  has  united  it,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  lias  delacluvl  the  true  Onehidin,  to  liirra  his  genus  Pero- 
nia.  Il  appears  in  fart,  as  M.  lX>shayt»  obsem's,  that  M. 
de  Blainvilie  has  made  of  the  marine  Onchidia  of  Cuvier 
his  (De  BlainviUu’s)  genus  Peronia,  which  he  places  in  his 
Cyrhbranrhiaia  narDrtrie,  and  that  he  collects  the 
fresh-water  species  under  the  genus  f ’asinulue,  to  which  he 
unites  his  genus  VeroniceUa,  which  last  he  has  himself 
rejected. 

Limacella.  (De  Blainvilie.) 

We  give  a figure  and  description  of  this  genus,  premising 
that  M.  de  Hlamvillc  himself,  who  separatetl  il.  sav-s,  that 
the  combination  of  rharactcre  apii^irs  to  him  so  anomalous 
that  ho  doubts  really  whether  he  had  well  observed  the 
mollusk  on  which  he  has  established  (he  genus.  M.  Hang 
however  gives  it  ajdacc  in  the  family,  merely  copying  the 
description  and  M.  de  Blainvilto’s  expressions  of  noubt 
above  stated. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  elongated,  suhcylindrical. 
provided  with  a foot  ns  long  and  as  largo  as  itself,  fn'm 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  a furrow;  enveloped  in  a thick 
skin,  forming  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  a sort  of , 
buckler  for  the  protection  of  the  pulmonary  cavity,  the  | 
orifice  of  which  is  at  its  right  border;  the  orifices  of  the  ' 
gciierntive  apparatus  distant,  that  of  the  (niduct  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  right  side,  ondcummunir-nting  by  a furrow 
with  tlio  termination  of  the  male  organ,  situated  at  the  root 
of  the  right  tenlncle- 

Examplc,  X.jmrt«  t7/a  PJ/orfiana. 


Lboaci'lla  F.ISirfiitia. 

Limax. 

Animal  oblong,  more  or  loss  elongated,  duniicylindric.il. 
furnishetl  tvitli  a ruira<<s  at  the  anterior  part;  head  sulli- 
cienlly  di^stinct,  retractile  under  the  cuiras.4,  cairying  two 
pairs  of  tentacles  equally  rotrorlilo,  terminated  in  a rising 
(huuton),  the  upper  pair  lung  and  oculifcmtis,  the  lower  pair 
short;  font  great  and  oblong,  the  pulmonary  cavity  situated 
under  tlio  cuirass  and  opening  under  its  right  border;  orifice 
of  the  anus  nt  the  posterior  border  of  that  of  the  respiratury 
c.avity ; organs  of  generation  united  and  showing  themselves 
at  (ho  rigiit  side  anteriorly,  near  the  great  tentacle;  some- 
limes  a terminal  mucous  pore. 

Shell.— A rudi(nentary  internal  shell,  or  calcareous  con- 
cretions in  the  thickness  of  the  cuirass. 

Such  is  Uio  general  definition  of  Limax  by  M.  Rang. 


He  observes  that  M.  de  Ft^russac  scired  on  certain  anoma- 
lies in  the  characters  of  these  molluska,  which  led  the  latter 
to  w*pnratc  a certain  number,  out  of  winch  he  forms  his 
genus  yjno;}.  M.  Rang  observes  that  this  distinction  has 
not  been  adopted  bvM.de  Blainvilie,  excepting  for  thecsla- 
blishmcnt  of  two  sections;  but  M.  Kang  thinks  it  better  to 
form  the  whole  into  two  subgenera,  viz.  Arion,  F(t.,  and 
Limar,  the  latter  consisting  oT  the  slu«  properly  so  called. 

M.  dc  Blainvilie  divides  the  genus  Limar  into  four  sec- 
tions : the  1st  consisting  of  those  species  in  which  the  pul- 
monary orifice  is  rcr>'  anterior,  the  tail  carinated,  and  the 
rudiment  of  the  shell  most  evident.  This  section  cunsisU 
of  the  Grey  Slugs ; and  Limax  griseus  is  given  as  an  ex- 
arnplc. 

The  2nd  section  consists  of  species  whose  pulmonary 
orifice  is  more  posterior ; the  tail  not  carinated,  hollowed  at 
its  extremity  into  a blind  sinus,  atid  the  rudiment  of  the 
shell  granulous.  This  section  consists  of  the  Ped  Slugs 
(genus  Arion,  Do  Ffr.).  Tlie  example  given  is  Limax  rujus. 
' The  3rd  section  consists  of  fpL^cics  whose  buckler  U not 
distinct,  and  vvhicli  have  the  ocular  tonlaides  club-shajxd, 
and  the  others  lateral  and  oblong  ("onus  Philomii^ue  of  Ra- 
finosque).  ’Hic  example  given  is  Limax  Oxyuru*. 

Tlu*  4lh  section  conijirehends  those  species  who-c  buckler 
is  not  distinct,  and  which  have  the  two  pairs  of  tentacles 
rjlindrieal,  nearly  on  the  same  line,  the  smaller  ones  being 
between  the  greater  (genus  Eumeles,  Rafincsquc).  The 
example  given  is  Limax  nebulosus. 

Tlie  two  last  sections  aro  not  noticed  by  M.  Rang;  and 
Cuvier  w of  opinion  tbat  the  two  gencrji  recorded  by  M. 
Rafniesque  are  too  imperfectly  indicated  to  be  admit  led 
I into  liis  iM.  Cuvier’s)  work,  M,  Rang  also  declines  to 
[ adroit  them  till  there  is  more  information  on  the  subject. 

Subgenus  Arion. 

Respiratory  orifice  situated  comparatively  forward, 
towards  the  anterior  jiart  of  tho  buckler,  which  is  rough 
(chngrintk!)  and  contains  small  calcareous  concretions. 
There  ts  a terminal  mucous  pore. 

Exatfiple,  Arion  rq/nr,  Ftr.,  Limar  rti/us,  Linn.  This 
species  is  sometimes  nearly  quite  black 


ArUn  rufnt.  HeU  8tuf. 


Snbgenus  Limax. 

Respiratory  orifice  situated  comparatively  backwards; 
the  buckler  is  marked  w ith  fine  and  concentric  striip,  con- 
taining a tc*-taceou$  rudiment  which  is  solid  but  without 
ail)  volutulori  im(»rcssion.  There  is  no  terminal  mucous 
pore.  Example  Limax  anliquorum,  Yvr.,  Limax  maximus, 
Linn.,  Grey  Slag. 


b 


Umax  aatiquor<iio.Frr.,UroBS  maximoR,  Unn  . Grev  Flat.  «r.  iolpraal  UmII  i 
b,  th«>  tJima*  coIarjieUi  r,  Inlt-roAl  «l«w  u(  tb^  rIh-II  foto  aiMlier  in'JiviaunL 

Geographical  Distribution  tf  very  wide ; but 

the  northern  and  tcinporato  countries  of  both  continents 
seem  to  be  plagued  with  a greater  number  than  (hose  of  the 
torrid  zone.  Tiiey  arc  found  in  Africa,  and  have  Ikmmi 
noltcod  at  each  extremity  of  that  quarter  of  tho  glolie.  M M . 
(^uoy  and  Guimard  describe  some  from  New  Iloltand, 
and  M.  Kong  saw*  them  in  India  and  in  tlie  Isle  of  Franco. 

Utility  to  Man. — The  species  of  this  genus  can  hardly  bo 
of  anv  direct  utility  to  man,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  sup- 
posed virtues  of  a decoction  or  * bouillon’  of  Ped  Slugs  in 
disorders  of  the  chest,  whiUt  the  injury  which  they  inflict 
on  the  garden  and  tlie  field  is  most  devastating,  notwith- 
standing tho  number  of  birds  which  prey  ti|Hm  them.  (>ar- 
deuers  are  constantly  racking  their  invention  to  free  them- 
selves  from  these  duvouring  hosts.  (Quicklime,  soot,  fine  coal 
ashes,  and  suw-dust  have  been  used  u defences  for  young 
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and  lender  plants.  Tho  virtue  of  the  first  is  soon  exhausted 
and  the  slugs  do  not  care  much  for  the  second  after  awhile, 
but  if  the  sout  bo  ptcnlifully  and  frc(iueiilly  renewed  it  will 
keep  them  away  in  great  measure.  Cuabashos,  not  loo 
coarse,  ami  saw-dust  annoy  them  by  slicking  to  their  foot 
and  impeding  them.  A stout,  coarse.  Itursehair  hau.  such 
os  is  used  for  hanging  clothes  out  to  diy,  cuilcil  round  the 
stems  of  wall  fruit-trees  and  stretched  along  iho  wall,  will 
operate  as  a protection  to  tho  fruit  from  both  snails  and 
slugs,  in  coiisu(iucnco  of  the  bristly  stuTacc  presented  to 
them,  and  which  they  shrink  from  citcouulcring.  Care 
must  uf  Course  be  taken  that  tliey  do  not  got  under  it. 
Watering  evening  and  morning  with  strong  fresh  time- 
uaterissaid  to  have  a good  ellect,  for  )t  {Hineliates  about 
the  roots  uf  the  plants  and  into  tho  earth,  where  they  lie 
hid.  Thin  slices  uf  any  vugutable  of  which  they  are  more 
f«n<l  than  of  the  crop  to  be  pruteeM  will  alluro  tliem.  and 
they  may  be  thus  killed  by  scores  early  in  tho  murning  hy 
dividing  them  suddenly  with  a sharp  instrument.  Tlie  dead 
bodies  should  be  left  on  the  spot  as  a bait,  fur  uo  have  seen 
the  living  slugs  pre}tug  upon  the  expos^  bowels  uf  the 
dead  ones,  must  probably  attracted  by  the  fnlf  digested  vege- 
table mailer.  Ducks  destroy  great  numbers  of  these  pests, 
whilst  they  improve  lhum>eUes.bul  they  are  apt  to  tnunplu 
down  a young  and  deliealo  crop  of  vegetables. 

Obs. — M.  Dcahayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (tom. 
tii.,  1836),  remarks  that  the  great  genus  of  the  Limacet  is 
Hot  so  easy  to  sliidy  ns  might  bo  supposod;  the  colour  of 
li:o  siKcies  is  easily  niotlitied,  and  ovcrylhing  leads  to  the 
belief  tliat  they  have  been  multiplied  by  those  authors  who 
hate  uliuchud  loo  great  im|)ortnuce  to  these  characters.  M. 
Desliayes  presumes  that  tho  Eurupean  species  are  less 
numerous  than  some  naturalists  suppose.  In  passing  from 
the  north  to  the  soutli,  the  Ltmaces  undergo  modifications 
similar  to  thw>e  underguiiu  by  other  mollusks;  and  when 
wu  have  under  our  eyes  a senes  uf  iiitHliilcatiuns  impressed 
upon  a species  which  lias  lived  under  dillerent  circuiiistunces 
with  regard  to  temperature,  and  when  we  remark  that  these 
ii^tdificatiuns  are  capable  of  iHiing  retluced  to  constant 
laws,  wu  may  believe  that  loudit^iiig  agencies,  wliich  have 
acted  with  so  much  power  on  certain  races,  have  had 
an  equal  eirect  on  others  ; and  wo  may  foresee,  by  an 
inducitou  not  at  all  funed,  tho  future  lesulls  of  ubsena- 
tion  on  this  subject.  If  we  see,  in  fuel,  species  uf  //c/iccs 
modifietl,  we  may  believe  that  similar  uuxlineabons  have 
taken  place  in  the  Liiruirct.  These  mudillcatiuiis  arc 
doubtless  less  easily  rueognised  in  the  lust-mentioned  genus; 
fur  there  is  no  solid  shell  by  means  of  which  they  may 
he  traced.  In  this  stale  uf  things  M.  Deshuyus  is  of 
opinion  that  the  only  means  which  science  ulfers  fvir  the 
di-^iineiiun  of  the  dilfereiil  species  of  Liuuu'Ci  coming  from 
the  warm  and  cold  rugintis  of  Kurope  are  to  be  found  in  a 
minute  dissection.  A comparuou  resting  on  the  form  and 
di'^HJsitiun  uf  certain  inleruul  organs  would  lead,  he  doubts 
not,  to  satisfactory  results.  Cuvier,  euiilinues  M.  Deshayes, 
n his  anatomical  ineinoir  on  tlie  UHices  Z.iMUC4fs,  has 
demonstrated  all  the  analogy  which  exists  between  these  ' 
two  genura.  'flius  those  zmilugisls  whose  habits  of  obser* 
vatiun  enable  them  ludiseover  the  ordinary  march  of  nature 
might  cxiioct  (u  see  filled  up  the  considerable  interval,  in  : 
reference  to  the  shell,  which  would  seem  to  exist  between 
the  two  genera.  Tho  marine  mulhisks  have  already  ulfercd. 
if  nut  ill  the  same  family,  at  least  in  tho  same  group,  a 
phenomenon  sulUciuntly  similar  to  that  which  is  exhibited 
among  the  Lints-ices  and  Helices.  In  many  uf  tbo  Limace* 
vve  find  no  trace  of  a shell : in  others,  sunn:  calcareous  grains 
arc  observed  in  a sac  includerl  in  the  thickness  of  the  buckler, 
placed  above  the  heart  and  brtxnchi\x.  These  grains  agglu* 
tmatenl  constitute  in  a considerable  number  uf  species  a flat 
calcareous  plate,  entirely  internal ; soon  wo  find  this  plate 
coming  out  and  showing  some  of  its  parts  externally,  while 
the  remainder  is  still  embedded  in  the  thickness  of  tlio 
mantle,  but  its  free  extremity  begins  to  be  twisted  spirally. 
This  sub-internal  shell,  ipiitc  incapable  of  containing  the 
least  part  of  the  animal,  increases  gradually,  changes  its 
place  when  the  organ  of  respiration  changes  its  situation, 
and  finishes  by  possessing,  by  very  insensible  degrees  a deve- 
lopiuoiil  sutlicien^y  considerable  to  contain  tlie  entire  animal, 
os  in  certain  yitriria  and  in  all  tbe  Jl  liccs.  Of  the  dif- 
fonent  degrees  winch  exist  between  these  two  extremes  of  the 
series  of  these  dificrcnt  modificaliuns,  zivologists  have  made 
so  many  genera. 

M.  l^shayes  condo  las  his  interesting  obsurvatious  by 


I romarking  that  tbo  history  of  the  Ltnuiccs  is,  at  the  present 
day,  bciUimo  very  considerable,  and  he  finds  it  iinpossiblo 
I to  exhibit  a coinplote  view  of  it ; fur  even  the  greatest  bru- 
I vity  would  lead  him  to  uvorstep  the  limits  which  he  ueens- 
lurily  implied  on  hiuuelf  in  editing  Ute  work  tVum  which 
we  have  quoted.  He  refurs  the  reader  ]Kirliculari>  to  the 
memoirs  of  Cuvier  for  the  anatomical  part,  and  to  the  great 
work  of  Do  tWussac  fur  the  history  of  tbo  genus,  tho 
distinction  of  the  species,  and  the  discussion  of  their 
characters. 

Thu  reader  will  find  |uirts  uf  the  organization  of  some  of 
the  ami  a luiuco  of  the  paqiurutiuns  in  the  Hoyal 

College  uf  Surgeons  illustrating  them,  mentioned  in  tho 
article  ihlicidar,  vul.  xi.,  pp.  104,  105. 

Sutcu  lliu  publication  of  that  article,  the  4lh  volume  of 
the  ‘ Cuialoguo  uf  the  Museum  of  the  Hoyal  Odlegu  of  Sur* 
gci'iis’  has  up|>cared.  Numbers  to  23ilJ  (Gallery), 
bulb  inclusive,  exhibit  the  generative  system  of  the  Slugs. 
Numbers  2.303  to  2311,  both  inclusive,  illustmte  the  same 
system  in  the  Snuils  {Helix).  No.  2315  is  a si^ciinen  of 
live  sjiiculum  antoris  or  calcareous  dart  of  a S/iaii;  and 
Numbers  2846  to  2849,  both  inclusive,  are  illustrative  of 
the  coitus  in  Helix  aspersu. 

Parmacella. 

AniiTUtl  elongated,  oblong,  demi-cylindrical,  covered  on 
tlic  middle  of  iTic  back  by  a rounded,  oblong.  Iteshy  cuirass, 
which  is  to  a CTcat  extent  free  in  front;  hrad  suHlcienlly 
distinct,  carrying  two  pairs  of  retractile  tentacles,  the  one 
superior,  long  and  ucuhfcrous,  the  other  anterior  and  short ; 
/ooi  large  and  oblong;  respiratory  cavity  under  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cuirass,  opening,  as  well  as  the  anus,  by  a com- 
mon solution  of  continuity  under  its  right  border,  a little 
backwards ; orifice  uf  generation  single,  near  the  right  ten- 
tacle. 

S/ieli  flattened,  calcareous,  with  a membranous  epider- 
mis, oval,  slightly  bent  in  the  direction  uf  its  width,  with  a 
sumiuit  marked  by  a deep  sinus  on  the  right  side  puale- 
riorly.  ploced  in  tne  thickness  of  tlio  cuirass,  above  the 
respiratory  cavity.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  shell  exhibits 
behind  a slight  coinmenccnicnl  of  a spire. 

M.  de  Ulainvillc  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections:  tiio 
1st  consisting  of  species  whose  tail  is  not  cariiiutcd,  and 
whose  shell  is  subspiral  (Example,  P.  Tounaisi  and  P.  Pul- 
liolum,  For.) ; tho  2nd  of  species  which  are  mure  depresscil, 
tile  tail  carinated  and  the  shell  sculiform  (Example,  P. 
Olivieri). 

Gengniphiccd  Distributi'm  qf  the  Genus.-~M.  de  Blain- 
ville  (.MultKologieiohuctyea  that  only  two  species  arc  known, 
one  from  South  .America,  the  other  from  Persia.*  Cuvier, 
in  his  * Ri'gne  Animal,'  notices  the  species  first  known,  I\ir- 
macella  OUvieri.  and  says  that  there  is  another  from  Biazil 
{P.  Pnlliolum,  Per.),  ami  some  others  from  the  Indies, 
meaning  probably  tbe  East  Indies.  M.  Rung,  who  remarks 
that  the  AirTO<ire//<p  form  uvery  natural  gcmi!»,  very  closely 
approximating  to  the  slugs,  slates  that  in  Brazil  they  in- 
haoil  tho  woods,  but  that  at  Bourbon  and  Madagascar  bo 
never  found  them  except  ujion  rocks  near  fresh-water  tor- 
rents. Ho  adds  that  Olivier  bwughl  tltc  first  spei'itnen 
from  Mesupotamia,  and  that  it  was  this  which  served  fur 
the  anatomical  researches  of  Cuvier,  under  the  name  of  P. 
Olivieri;  that  M.  de  Firussac  has  described  another  under 
the  name  of  P.  Pallirium  ; and  that  ho  (M.  Hang)  brought 
back  from  bis  voyage  in  the  Indian  Seas  two  others,  one  of 
which,  P.  PangtufiuM,  has  been  described  by  M.  de  hYriis- 
sac  as  an  /HionC  Bull,  des  Sciences,'  February,  1827);  this 
was  from  the  Isle  of  Bovnbon  and  Madagascar. 

Example.  l\irmaceUa  Olivieri. 

LacuHiy^  Mesopotamia. 


rHnpaci'lU  OiU  icri. 


M.  Doshayes  (2nd  ed.  Lam.,  Imnc  vit.,  1836)  d<-0'-  not 
add  to  the  single  spccic.s  given  by  lonuaick,  viz.  P-  Olivieri^ 
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Cuv.,  P.  Me^otamifp,  Obcn ; but  he  slates  that  an  animal  | 
coming  fn>in  Brazil  had  been  sent  to  M.  do  Ffruswic,  and  ; 
ntjalomiziKl  by  M.  do  Bliitnville ; and  had  boon  assigned  by 
those  authors  to  the  genus  Pirmacella.  This  animal,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Desha)ps,  uilurs  nevertheless  remarkable 
differences  in  the  disposition  <*f  the  organs  of  generation: 
but  he  thinks  tirat  these  characters  do  not  appear  suUicient 
for  the  cstsrhlishment  of  a genus.  Since  tlien,  he  adds, 
MM.  Webb  and  Berthchn,  who  have  cxplore«l  the  Cana- 
rici  with  such  scrupulous  attention,  have  observed  there  a 
inollusk  closely  approaching  the  ParmacrlUe,  and  es|>eciiilly 
that  from  Brazil,  and  in  their  synoptic  Prorlrumus  (*  Ann. 
dcM  Sci.  Nat.,’  March,  1833)  they  have  pn>posed  to  estahhsh 
for  it  a genus  under  the  name  of  Cryjitella.  But  M.  Des- 
liaycs  stales  that  he  waits  for  the  description  and  figure 
bcibrc  he  pronounces  on  its  admission  or  rejection. 

LIMB.  (Astronomy.)  The  edge  of  a planet  is  called  its 
limb;  aUo  the  edge  of  any  circle  which  forms  part  of  an 
astronomical  instrument. 

LIMBILITE,  a mineral  so  called  by  Saussurc,  which 
occurs  in  the  volcanic  hill  of  Limburg.  It  is  found  in  irre- 
pulnr  grain.s.  Structure  compact.  Hanlncss  6‘Ct  to  7‘0. 
Scratches  glass  easily.  Colour  honey-ycUow'.  Melts  into 
a black  enamel. 

LIMDORCH,  PIIIT.IP  V.VN,  was  bora  at  Amsterdam, 
the  19th  of  June.  IC33,  and  was  ci.lucate<l  at  the  University 
of  Utrecht  Hu  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Uemonslraut  or  Anninian  iheologintis,  whose  tenets  were 
con'U:mned  at  theSynodofDort in  IG18.  [Dort.Symoo or.] 
In  IG57  he  became  pastor  of  the  Arminian  or  Remonstrant 
church  in  Gouda;  and  in  lG6Sof  another  church  of  the 
same  persuasion  in  Amsterdam.  He  w as  also  profes.sor  of 
theology  in  the  same  idncc,  in  the  cullogu  of  the  Remon- 
strant partv.  HedieHl  the  30th  of  April,  17)3. 

Limburct)  was  a man  of  considerable  learning  ; and  his 
connection  with  the  Arminian  parly,  which  suffered  conside- 
rable persecution  at  that  time  from  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, probably  led  him  to  espouse  those  pri.iciples  of  roli- 
gioiis  liberty  which  distinguish  roost  of  his  writings.  He 
was  on  intimate  terras  with  Locke  ; and  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive corrcsi)ondenru  with  him  f»r  many  years.  Several  ' 
of  his  letters  arc  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Locke's 
\Vurk*.  ; 

The  most  important  of  Limborch’s  works  arc  : ‘PrsDstan- 
tium  ac  Enidilorum  Virorura  Em»tol{D,‘  Amst.,  16G0, 1G84, 
1704  ; this  volume  contains  the  letters  of  Arminius  and  the 
roost  eminent  of  his  followers  on  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  their  system.  ‘Theologia  Cbrbliana,’  IGSG;  ‘DeVeritate 
Rcligionis  Christiancr,  arnica  Coliaiio  cum  erudilo  Judeeo,' 
1G87;  * Historia  Intpiisitionis.’ 1G93  ; ‘ Conimentanus  in 
Acta  .Anostuloruro  ct  m Epistolos  ad  Romanos  et  Hebrseos,’ 
IGGI.  He  also  edited  many  works  of  the  princijial  Arminian 
lluidogians. 

LIMBURG  (Lirabourg)  was  a province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  NotherlainU,  as  constituted  after  the  overthrow  of 
NajKilcon.  It  consisted  of  the  city  of  Maastricht  and  the 
c«)unly  of  Broenhove,  a p.vrt  of  the  Dutch  portion  of  the 
duchy  of  Limburg,  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  upper  quarter 
of  Gclderland,  a part  of  the  biijhopric  of  Uegc,  Austrian 
Gdderland,  wrcels  of  Brabant,  CJleves,  and  J uliers,  the  little 
counties  of  Gronsfeld  and  Rcckheim,  and  the  lordships  of 
Witten,  Eys,  and  Schlcnacken.  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  Westphalia  in  Germany.  Thus  province  b 
situated  between  50^  44'  and  51*  4.V  lat.,  and  4*  57'  and 
5*  49'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Bra- 
bant and  Gcldcrland,  on  the  east  by  the  Pru-s-^ian  provinces 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  south  by  Uegc,  and  on  the  west  hy 
South  Brabant  and  Antwerp.  Tho  figure  of  the  province 
grows  gradually  narrower  from  south  to  north  till  h ends  in 
a point  about  two  miles  and  a half  broad ; the  area  is  about 
]5<Ut  square  miles,  and  the  population  (in  1838)  nearly 
383,000.  The  surfaco  of  the  countrj'  is  generally  level, 
being  diversified  only  in  the  south-east  part  by  some  slight 
elcvulions.  The  Maas  bihe  principal  and  the  only  naviga- 
ble river.  In  the  adjoiniiig  province  of  Liege,  the  banks 
of  tho  Maas  arc  lofty  atid  precipitous;  but  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg  there  arc  elevations  only  at  a distance 
from  the  stream  as  far  as  Maastricht,  from  which  place  the 
banks  are  l«w.  In  the  valley  watered  by  the  Maas  the  soil 
is  very  fertile,  being  covered  with  a rich  black  mouM.  fn 
general  the  south-western  part  of  the  province,  especially 
m the  district  of  Maastriclit,  has  a fertile  soil,  even  where 
it  coQsbts  of  clay  or  sand  ; but  the  north-west  part  of  thb  , 


district ’contains  ozlensivc  heaths.  Of  the  two  other  dis- 
tricts. Hassclt  ond  Roermonde,  the  only  fertile  portions  are, 
in  the  first,  the  southern  part  between  the  rivers  Jaar  and 
Dutuer  (the  former  belonging  to  the  ba>-in  of  the  Maas,  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  Schelde),  and  in  the  second,  tho  part 
along  the  Maas;  the  remaining  and  larger  )>urtiun  of  theiiu 
two  districts  is  occupie«l  hy  great  tracts  of  hc»ll  and 
moor,  where  only  a few  cultivated  s)>ots  are  met  wiih. 
Besides  iliis,  a large  part  of  the  great  morass  called  Peel 
cxienrb  from  North  Brabant  into  the  north  of  Limburg, 
and  forms  a desolate  waste.  Ttio  natural  pr>iduclions  are 
corn,  pulse,  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  madder,  flax,  tobacco, 
chicory;  the  chief  mineral  product  is  coal  (150.000  Ions 
annually),  and  St.  Pclersbcrg,  near  Maastricht,  yields 
good  stone  for  building;  the  inhabitants  have  the  usual 
domestic  animals,  poultry,  anti  small  game.  They  uru 
very  iiKlustrious  agriculturists,  and  have  a goixl  breed 
of  cattle.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  imp»)rtancc  in  this 
province.  The  principal  towns  in  tho  province  of  Limburg, 
besides  Maastricht,  the  capital  [Masstbicht],  ore — Bibon, 
on  the  Dimmer,  2800  inhabitants ; Hassell,  on  the  Demer.  a 

firetty  well-built  town,  with  C5UU  inh.,  and  manufactures  of 
aco  and  linen  ; Ma.soyk.on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maos,  3400 
inh.;  Hoerlen,  4000  inh.;  Rocniumdc,  at  llw  junction  of 
the  Roer  and  the  Maas,  4500  inh. ; Siltard,  3400  inh. ; 
Tongern,  on  tho  Jaar,  formerly  an  important  town,  4000 
inh.;  St.  Tron,  between  BrusM-U  and  Liege,  has  manufac- 
tures of  small-arms,  luce,  See.,  8000  inh. ; Vnels  has  a gtt:at 
manufactory  of  woollen  cloth,  and  2500  inh.;  Vcukxi,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  has 
5200  inh.;  Weordt,  on  the  Brec,  lias  great  brandy  distil- 
leries, and  5500  inh. 

In  conscquenc  of  Uie  Revolution  of  1830,  the  province 
of  Limburg  was  divided  between  Holland  and  tho  new 
kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  division,  a«  sanctioned  hy  treaty 
in  1831,  is  stated  in  detail  in  a preceding  article.  [Bel- 
gium.] We  have  now  only  to  add,  that  the  province  of 
Limburg,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
has  an  area  of  5.10  square  miles,  and  15G.U00  inhabitants; 
and  that  the  Belgian  province  of  Limburg  has  on  ansi  of 
970  square  miles  ond  227,000  inhabitants.  Belgium  how- 
ever is  at  present  in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  {lurtion  of  the 
province  that  is  assigned  to  Hulland  by  the  last  treaty,  and 
It  is  now  (December,  1838)  uncertain  how  tho  diffcruiice 
will  be  decided.  [Nbtusblands.] 

LIME.  [CALCurH.] 

LIME,  Medical  Properties  of.  Though  lime  exists  in 
almost  all  plants,  yet  it  is  more  particularly  the  characteris- 
tic element  of  animal  structures,  into  which  it  is  introduced 
with  the  food,  as  well  as  often  by  the  water  drank,  cj^pcrially 
when  hard.  A deficiency  of  lime  in  tho  body  causes  a 
softness  of  the  bones  to  result ; while  an  excess  of  it  occa- 
sions proternatural  induration  of  the  boners  morbid  groM’ihs 
from  them,  or  exostoses,  ossifications  of  the  cartilages,  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  as  well  as  depositions  of  calcareous 
concretions  in  various  glands  and  cavities,  such  as  the 
urinary  bladder.  [Calculus.]  Tlie  action  of  lime  on  the 
human  system  varies  considerably  according  to  the  state  in 
which  it  is  when  introduced  into  or  applied  to  it.  Thus 
quick-lime  is  violently  cscharolic,  causing  inflammatina 
and  oAen  decomposition  of  the  part  which  it  touches,  and 
is  never  employed  save  when  the  actual  destruction  of  the 

fiart  is  intended.  In  a stateof  great  dilution,  such  as  that  of 
imc'Water,  or  when  rendered  mild  by  combination  with  car- 
bonic acid  or  phasphoric  acid,  it  scarcely  produce  any  imme- 
diate or  direct  action  beyond  what  results  from  its  Cfjmbming 
with  the  acids  of  the  stomach,  and,  if  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, absorbing  the  mucous  and  other  secretions.  It  like- 
wiso  checks  the  Bccrotiuns  of  mucous  raombranes  with 
which  it  is  not  brought  into  contact,  such  ns  those  of  tho 
bronchia.  AAer  its  absorption  into  the  system,  it  augments 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  at  the  same  lime  binders 
the  cxccs^ivo  formation  of  uric  acid. 

Lime-water  has  an  effect  beyond  what  results  from  its 
combining  with  any  excess  of  acid,  creating  diarrhoea,  for 
it  acts  as  an  Oatringcniand  tonic.  Hence  it  removes  a ten- 
dency to  the  di-'case,  as  well  as  cures  it,  when  debility  is 
the  cause.  Its  action  is  often  promoted  by  combination 
with  aromatics,  as  in  tho  aromatic  confection,  and  o<'ca- 
sionally  with  opium.  Carbonate  oflirac  in  the  form  of  pre- 
pared chalk  acts  in  a similar  way,  but  is  eccompaniod  with 
a disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  sometimes  bene- 
ficial, at  other  times  dbUossing  to  tho  patient,  [Aktacids; 
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ArrniNGKVTS.]  Umti-water  is  ofion  tlio  most  effectual 
means  uC  rcct>iu-ilti>R  the  slomucK  to  a milk-diut,  and  is  also 
of  threat  service  in  removinii;  ihe  tendency  to  the  generation 
of  worms.  [Anthklmi  .vtics.]  Liuic*watcr  with  olive  oil 
is  a useful  application  to  burns. 

Cltluriduof  himi  appears  to  exercise  a spcciQc  power  over 
the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  increasing  their  activity, 
so  that  un  Jer  its  intiuenre  various  swellings  and  indura* 
lions  have  first  sorteiUHl  and  then  disapi>eared.  This  is  the 
mure  remarkable  us  bronchocele,  or  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  seeing  to  be  caused  chiedy  by  drinking  water 
nlKjumUug  in  calcareous  salts.  Chloride  of  lime  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  scrofula.  It  is  generally  given 
in  the  form  of  solution,  but  in  a dry  state,  with  e.xtract  of 
cuniuni,  it  is  even  mure  useful. 

The  great  tendency  of  chloride  of  lime  to  absorb  bu* 
midity  from  tlie  air  renders  it  of  much  utilitv  in  preserving 
steel  and  surgical  inslrumcnt.s  from  rust,  lienee  the  pre- 
sence of  a portion  of  it  in  chests  sent  to  sea  protects  the 
fine  edge  from  erosion.  For  the  use  of  the  chloride  (hypo- 
chlorite) of  limo  as  a disinfecting  agent  sec  Axtiskptics 
and  CntORiNK. 

Phosphate  of  lime  has  been  recommended  in  rickets  and 
other  di>ca»es  of  the  bones  in  which  this  eorih  is  deficient. 
Its  utility  is  increased  by  U'-ingal  the  same  tune  phosphate 
of  iron,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  sestpiioxide  or 
rnst  of  iron.  Tliis  salt  and  many  other  salts  of  liine  exist 
in  different  mineral  waters,  and  some  of  their  effects  are 
due  to  this  impregnation.  [Minbbal  Watkrs.] 

LIMB.  [Manuhb.] 

LIME  TREE.  [Tili.a.] 

LIMERICK,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Mun- 
ster, in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north,  except  at  the  city  of 
Limerick,  by  tho  river  Slwnnon,  which  feparatos  it  from 
the  county  of  Clare,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Cork,  and  on  tho  west  by  the 
c.mnty  of  Kerry.  According  to  tliu  map  of  Ireland  pub- 
lished under  the  anperiiitendcnce  of  tne  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  situated  between 
17'  and  32®  47'  N.  lat„  and  between  b*  3'  and  9®  22'  W. 
long.,  and  cxientls  from  O'Brien’s  Bridge  on  the  north,  to 
tho  (^rk  boundary  at  Knuckea  on  the  south,  33  statute 
milus,  and  from  Abbcyfeale  un  the  west,  to  the  Tipperary 
boundary  at  Gaultybeg  on  the  east,  34  miles.  Tlio  area, 
according  to  the  same  map.  is  479,380  statute  acres,  or  749 
statute  sijuare  miles,  inclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Limerick.  It  is  elsewhere  estimatcvl  at  640, C2I  acres,  of 
which  346,640  are  cultivated,  and  91,981  are  unimproved 
bog  and  mountain;  but  this  calculation  is  probably  much 
more  accurate  in  tho  relative  projiurtion  of  arablu  and  waste 
than  in  their  united  absolute  extent.  In  1831  the  gross 
population  was  248,201. 

The  general  character  of  the  surfiicc  of  Limerick  is  that 
of  an  extended  undulating  plain,  sloping  with  a gentle  de- 
clivity towards  tho  Shannon  on  the  north,  and  surrounded 
on  its  southern  and  western  borders  by  a well  defined 
margin  of  mountain  groups  and  billy  uplands.  A moun- 
tainous tract  occurs  also  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  | 
the  county,  between  which  and  the  mountains  on  the  south  I 
tho  plain  spreads  eastward  into  Tipperar)'.  The  ^roup 
on  the  nortn-cast  ronslilules  the  !«outhcrn  extremity  of. 
that  extensive  chain  which,  commencing  at  Keeper  moun- 
tain and  its  suborUinato  range  in  Tippermy  and  Limerick, 
runs  northward  to  the  King’s  County,  where  it  terminates 
in  the  range  of  Slieve  Htuom.  The  names  of  tho  Slieve 
I’liclim  and  Bilboa  mountains  arc  applied  to  those  subor- 
dinate portions  of  the  Kec]>cr  group  which  spread  southward 
into  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  respectively, 
mid  it  U by  tho  disclivilics  of  these  united  ranges  that  tho 
level  district  uniting  those  counties  is  limitetl  on  tho  north. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Slicre  Phelim  hills  is  from 
mirth  ea&t  to  south-west,  and  this  is  also  the  course  pursued 
by  the  streams  de^lcending  from  them.  These  streams, 
falling  into  the  Bilboa  river,  which  runs  westward  along  the 
fi>ut  of  the  mountains  of  that  name  out  of  Tippenuy,  form 
the  .Mulkcrii  river.  Tho  Mulkern,  increased  by  the  New- 
port descending  direct  from  Keeper,  carries  a good  body  of 
water  to  the  Shannon,  whiidi  it  enters  a little  above  the 
city  of  Limerick.  Thu  county  butween  the  western  declivi- 
ties of  the  Slieve  Plielim  hills  and  the  Shannon  is.  towards 
the  cxtremiiy  of  the  county,  flat  and  bog'’y,  but  has  a 
nlt!a»inzly  diversified  surface  along  the  banks  <d  the  Mul- 
bern.  *14)0  villages  of  Cappamorc,  Abington,  and  Annacottv 
P.  C.,  Na  bi9. 


I are  situated  on  Ibis  river.  About  midwav  hetwevn  tho 
embouchure  of  llie  Mulkern  and  O’Brien’s  Rridge,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  county,  is  C^tle  Connell,  a well  built 
small  town,  surrounded  by  delightful  hcciu-ry.  It  is  built 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shannon,  which,  flowing  between 
well-timbered  banks,  chiefly  occupictl  by  demesnes  and 
pleasure-grounds,  forms  a scries  of  precipitou!)  rapids  of  un- 
common grandeur,  the  principal  of  which  is  known  oa 
the  Leap  of  Doona.ss.  The  valley  of  the  Shannon  is  here 
contracted  by  the  Slieve  Baughta  mountains  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  range  of  Keeper  on  tho  other,  and  presents 
features  of  a highly  grand  and  striking  character  through- 
out a distance  of  several  miles. 

Tho  principal  features  of  the  groat  plain  of  Limerick,  ex- 
tending from  the  Mulkern  westward  and  southward  to  the 
moimtaiii-s  on  the  iKmlers  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  are  tho  rivers 
Maiguo  and  DocI,  which  traverse  it  from  south  to  north  in 
nearly  parallel  courses.  Thu  basin  of  the  Maigue  cmbrnces 
the  entire  oustern  and  south-eastern  division  of  the  county. 
This  river  has  its  hource  in  the  high  land  stretching  south- 
ward to  Charlevillc,  in  tho  countv  of  Ckirk,  from  whence  iC 
runs  a little  west  of  north  to  the  Shannon,  and  pretty  nearly 
bisects  tho  central  plain  of  Limerick.  Its  chief  feeders  have 
their  sources  among  tho  mountains  which  occupy  the  south- 
eastern division  of  tho  county.  These  consist  of  a continua- 
tion of  the  great  Gaultce  range,  and  of  a detached  group 
called  the  Castle  Oliver  mountains,  rising  at  a short  distaneo 
from  its  western  extremity.  The  Looba,  formed  by  tho 
streams  descending  from  the  northern  and  north-western 
declivities  of  the  fatter,  runs  westward  from  KilRnnan  by 
the  decayed  town  of  Kilmallock  through  a rich  graziog 
country,  and  joins  tho  Maigue  near  its  source.  The  Star 
river,  rising  near  Galbally,  in  the  interval  between  the 
Gaultee  and  Castle-Oliver  mountains,  traverses  a similar 
rein  of  doep  pasture  and  tillage  lauds  in  a north-western 
course  through  Bruff,and  joins  the  Maiguo  about  five  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Looba.  Thu  C^mogue,  the  roost 
considerable  stream  of  the  three,  rises  on  the  borders  of 
Tipperary  in  the  open  country  skirting  the  northern  declivi- 
ties of  the  GauUees,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Star,  at 
an  average  distance  of  about  five  miles,  by  Hospital  an<l 
Six-mile-Bridgc,  to  a mile  above  Groom,  where  it  meets  the 
Maigue,  which,  five  miles  below  the  point,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Adare.  From  Adarc  to  the  Shannon  is  a distunco 
of  twelve  miles  of  navigable  river.  The  only  striking  feature 
of  the  plain  watoreil  by  the  above  tributaries  of  the  Maiguo 
is  Loch  Gur,  a picturesque  sheet  of  water  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  length,  embosomed  among  romantic  knuHs, 
some  of  which  have  a considerable  elevation,  about  midway 
between  Six-mile-Bridge  and  Bruff.  A cave  and  the  rums 
of  a strong  fortress  on  an  island  in  the  lake  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene.  From  the  summit  of  Knockfennel,  one 
of  the  bills  forming  the  basin  of  tho  lake,  a magnificent 
view  is  obtained  of  tbe  surrounding  plain,  comprimiig  the 
grealcvl  extent  of  arable  land  uncncurobere<l  with  bog  in 
Ireland,  boundeil  by  an  iraiKKung  aniphilhealro  of  distant 
mountains.  The  country  north  of  the  Camogue,  between  it 
and  the  Mulkern  and  Shannon,  have  a more  varied  surface 
than  that  above  described,  The  conical  hills  of  Killecly 
and  Knockdirk,  Palla.s  Hill,  and  the  hill  of  Kiiocknia,  rise 
within  a short  distance  of  one  another  on  the  Tipperary 
border,  about  midway  between  tbe  more  marked  mountain 
boundaries  which  limit  tlie  plain  on  the  north  and  south 
Several  minor  heights  rise  throughout  the  plain  imme- 
diately south  of  the  liberties  of  Limerick,  which  lie  along 
the  Shannon.  Tlic  small  town  of  Polls-tgrcan  is  situaleil  on 
the  Tipperan’  side  of  this  dUlrict,  CJalierconlish  about  its 
centre,  and  Patrick’s-well,  towards  the  Maigue,  on  the  road 
from  tho  city  of  Limerick  to  Adore. 

The  county  west  of  the  Maiguo  for  about  Iwo-thinls  of  its 
extent  has  much  the  some  character  of  surface  as  the  dis- 
trict last  described,  the  remainder  being  included  in  the 
mountainous  region  ►Irctching  westward  into  Kerry.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Deel,  a river  of  nearly  equal  sisc  with  the 
Maigue,  and  also  navigable  for  three  miles  above  the 
Shannon,  into  which  it  falls  below  Askeoton.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  courses  both  of  tlic  Doel  and  Maigue  is 
through  BO  flat  a country  that  their  respective  valleys  are 
scarcely  observable,  but  in  the  district  intervening  between 
their  sources  there  is  a good  deal  of  high  ground,  particu- 
larly about  the  small  town  of  BnUingarry,  in  the  nuighliour- 
hoo<i  of  which  arc  the  steep  hills  of  Knockfet*rulia  and  Kil- 
meedy;  the  former  of  which  has  elevati<iu  of  'jQ7 
VoL.  XlIL—o  R 
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Tlic  valley  of  the  upper  Duel  lies  between  these  heights  on 
the  east,  and  the  high  country  towards  Kerry  on  the  west, 
which  latter  rises  round  this  margin  of  the  level  district  in 
a ctmtinuous  sweep  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles  m oumpass 
from  Druim-ullagher,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  to  Shana* 
gulden  and  the  Shannon.  The  town  of  Newcastle  is  situaiod 
on  the  stmlh-wciteru  border  of  the  plain  between  the  river 
and  Uiese  mountains;  and  lower  down  u|»on  the  Duel. on  the 
road  fnnn  Adaro  to  Newcastle,  is  Rathkeale,  the  most  cim- 
sideruble  place,  next  to  the  city  of  Limerick,  in  the  county. 
At  the  norihurn  extremity  of  the  mountain-range  the  de- 
tached hill  of  Knockpatrick  rises  boldly  between  the  town 
of  Shanagolden  and  the  Shannon.  From  Sbanagoldon 
westward  the  surface  is  rough  and  iuUy,  rising  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Shannon  into  sterile  tracts 
of  bog  and  raounluin,  which  8i>road  southward  and  west- 
ward into  the  countiea  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  forming  alto- 
gethor  a mountainous  area  of  yuo  square  miles.  The  village  | 
of  Glin  is  situated  on  fhe  shore  of  the  Shannon  under  the  i 
northern  termination  of  these  highlands,  in  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county.  Thu  mountains  which 
rise  in  a continuous  ridge  toward*  the  valley  of  the  Deel  are 
backed  by  other  groups  running  ua«t  uud  west,  the  v.alley8 
formed  by  which  are  traversetl  by  various  streams,  which 
join  the  Geulo  and  Feale  river*,  running  westward  into 
Xerry.  On  the  Feale,  at  its  juncuon  with  the  Ulahane. 
which  descends  from  one  of  these  glens,  it  situated  the  town 
of  Abbeyfeale,  in  the  extreme  soulh-vte»lof  the  county,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  region  above  men- 
tioned. 

AltltouRh  the  Shannon  does  not  lose  the  rlmracler  of  a 
river  until  after  psuing  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  county, 
yet  fur  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  it  is  equivalent  to  an 
equal  length  of  sea-coast  from  Glin  to  IJmeiick.a  distance, 
including  the  windings  of  the  river,  of  alwut  3.'»  nules.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  poinis.  which  may  be  im|iruved  at  a 
smalt  expense,  the  navigable  channels  of  tliis  pan  of  the 
river  are  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  heavy  burthen  as 
far  AS  the  pool  of  Limerick,  situated  about  two  uiilen  Im-Iow 
the  city.  At  present  there  is  a great  deficiency  of  bt-aroiis. 
buoys,  and  marks  to  guide  vessels  in  lliese  channels,  and 
there  are  no  suitable  piers  or  landing-wharfs  along  the 
shore.  Several  siu-h  works  are  however  cuniemplaieil  hy 
the  present  commission  fur  the  impruveracni  uf  ihu  Shan- 
non, including  piers  at  Glin  and  Kiliecry,  uf  an  estimated 
cost  of  6879/.  and  1836/.  respectively,  and  quays  ut  Fuynes 
and  A$kt*alon,  the  estiroalea  cost  of  the  latter  being  90u/. 
It  I*  also  {imposed  to  widen  and  deepen  the  channel  of  tlui 
Muigue,  as  well  as  the  old  branch  canal  and  busin  connect-  i 
ing  that  river  with  the  town  of  Adare,  so  as  lu  form  an  in- 
land navigation  fur  vessels  of  considerable  draught,  of  I'i  | 
miles  from  the  Shannon.  [Shammon.]  | 

The  leading  lines  of  road  diverging  from  Limerick  to  | 
Clunmeh  Cork,  and  Tralee  are  c«rrie<l  nearly  in  suuighl  ' 
lines  over  the  open  country.  The  two  latter  lines  pass  | 
through  the  principal  places  in  tlui  county,  the  Cork  road 
running  hy  BrufT  and  Killmallock.  and  that  to  Tralee  by  i 
PatnckVwell,  Adaro.  Rathkeale,  Newcastle,  and  Abbey- 
feale.  A new  mad  by  Cruuiu  to  Charleville.  and  thence  to  ] 
Cork.  IS  in  progress.  The  ui»eniag  uf  several  new  roads  by  i 
government  in  18*29,  througn  the  luuuiilamous  disiiicl  sur-  i 
rounding  Abbeyfcaie,  has  had  the  best  effect  in  promoting  | 
{leacuful  and  industrious  habits  among  the  population  of' 
that  portion  of  the  counties  of  Limerick.  Cork,  and 
Kerry. 

A line  of  railroad  fVom  Dublin  thmugh  Lnnenck.  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  to  Tarberl  in  Kerry  , has 
lieen  recommended  by  the  commissioiieni  appuini«<l  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  a general  system  of  railways  for 
Ireland. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  lea  .l  variable  ! 
of  that  of  any  of  the  western  counties  of  Ireland.  Instances  ! 
of  ionuevity  are  very  numerous. 

The  level  part  of  the  county  consists  of  tlie 
carboniferous  limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland. 
The  mountain  groups  and  detached  eminences  ot  its  eastern 
and  southern  mar^ns  are  forrocil  by  the  protrusion  of  older 
lucks,  and  the  high  lands  on  the  west  consi^  of  more  recent 
series  HU{M}rimp(jsed.  The  Slieve  PheHm  and  Bilboa  groups, 
in  common  with  the  extensive  range  of  which  they  form  a 
pait,  consist  of  a nucleus  of  clay-slate  supporting  flank*  of 
yellow  sandstone  and  cunglonicratc  dispasurt  in  ninformablu 
bwls.  Towards  the  soulli-wustvm  extremity  of  the  SUeve 


Phelim  group  the  yellow  sandstone  disappears  and  the  elay- 
slate  is  bordereil  by  a tract  of  old  red  sandstone.  Old  re*l 
sandstone  als<i  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Sliovcnamuck 
chain,  an  offiKit  of  the  Gaultccs.  the  western  declivities  of 
which  spread  into  Limerick  alnivc  Galbally.  The  clay- 
slate  reappears  in  the  central  summits  of  the  Gaulloc*  and 
Castle  Olivur  mountains,  flanked  by  old  conglomerate  with 
red.  purple,  and  green  clay-slate,  sustaining  a margin  of 
yellow  sand^tona.  Old  red  and  green  sandstone,  the  latter 
supporieil  hy  tlie  former,  compose  the  various  protrusions 
which  ri*e  boCween  and  m the  Talleys  of  the  Up]>cr  Maigue 
and  Deel  rivers.except  m KiiQi-kfeornha  hill,  where  a ma>s 
of  orystalUoe  greenstone  trap  supplies  the  place  uf  the  more 
general  nucleus.  Trap  protrusions  occur  ui  twelve  dt^timct 
localities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  between  the 
embouchure  of  the  Maiguc  and  the  Ixirder  of  Tiiqx.Tary. 
Of  these  tho  most  striking  are  the  hills  of  Fallas,  Kiltcely, 
and  Knwkdirk.  Tho  interstraiihcalion  of  the  fluetx  lime- 
stone and  trap  rocks  la  her*  well  marked,  both  on  the  large 
and  on  the  small  scale,  the  open  country  exhibiting  nume- 
rous parallel  ridges  of  low  elcvalum,  cuuM.-d  by  the  succe-- 
Mvo  uutcrojM  of  massy  bods  of  trap  ami  limestone  in  alter- 
nation wiili  each  other,  and  the  escarpment*  of  the  hills 
exposing  the  subordinate  divisiuns  that  arise  from  the  in- 
I terpositioti  of  thinner  strata  of  limestone  in  the  ignruii* 
rock.  Tile  general  structure  of  these  greenstone  protru- 
sions resembles  ihalofthc  hill  of  Croghan  (King’s County], 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Fallas  hill,  which  is,  like  Cro«:- 
lian,  remarkable  for  the  great  fertility  of  its  s«»il.  Pallas 
hill  is  further  distinguished  hy  the  presence  of  columnar 
bnsalt,  which  overlies  the  amorphous  trap  of  its  northern 
brow.  A facade  uf  about  sixty  yards  in  length  by  seventh 
to  eighty  feet  in  height  has  been  exposed  byquarr7ing. 
Thu  (-oliimns  incline  towards  the  north  at  an  angle  of  76‘', 
and  ore  of  irrtqpilar  figures,  chiefly  disiKised  to  the  j>cnta- 
gonal  and  hexagonal  forms.  There  are  two  clusters  of  such 
pillars.  On  the  wusi  of  tlic  hill  is  an  outcrop  of  red  iron 
cltystone.  FeUnar  porphyry  occur*  in  various  forms  throtmh- 
out  the  lulls  of  Knockdirk,  Kdtoely,  and  Knockrua.  tIk' 
rauuniainoui  diainct  on  the  west  of  the  county  belongs  to 
the  great  Munster  coal-tract,  which  is  jirobab'ly  the  most 
extensive  in  the  British  islands.  Tlie  coal  occurs  in  tfmghs, 
as  ID  the  Killanaule  district.  [Kilkenny.]  Six  distinct 
beds  have  been  observed ; but  the  coal  is  Msiially  of  a slaty 
structure,  and  much  softer  than  that  of  Tipperary  or  Kil- 
kenny: it  is  ohiody  used  for  bunung  lime.  Owing  to  the 
'undulating  character  of  the  surface  and  the  cotiseiiueiit 
magnitude  uf  ihe  angle  (usually  from  60°  to  7U^)  whicii  tlic 
beds  make  wiih  the  boriion,  the  mining  operations  arc 
conducted  upon  the  same  system  as  tliose  of  ibe  metallic 
veins.  Tho  oniv  workings  within  Limerick  have  btvn  at 
Newcastle  and  Luughill,  in  tho  north-western  extremity  ot 
the  county,  where  the  shale  and  sandstone  repose  imi4^ 
diately  on  the  upper  or  splintery  limestone.  The  latter  is 
the  surface-rock  throughout  the  rough  tra^-t  west  ofShana- 
gulden,  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Iwilder  arclivitie^  of 
the  highland  country.  About  seven  mile*  from  the  city  of 
Limerick,  near  the  Askeaton  road,  is  a quarry  producing  a 
fine  maroon-colourerl  marble,  which  i*an  be  raised  in  blwk* 
uf  any  size,  and  to  an  unlimited  extent : and  in  the  more 
immediate  vtcmiiy  uf  the  city  block  marble,  but  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  is  got  in  abundance,  and  generally  used  as  a 
building-stone. 

Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  are  found  in  various  localities 
throughout  the  di-tnct  occupied  by  the  trap  protrusion*, 
but  no  vetim  arc  at  present  worked. 

in»il  ami  A/^culture. — A tract  of  extraordinary  fertilitv. 
called  the  Gulden  Vein,  stretching  w\>stward  out  of  the 
county  of  Timierary.  occupies  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
ern  plain  of  Liroeiick.  It  extends  from  the  source*  of  the 
Maigue  to  the  Mulkeni.  and  has  an  area  of  about  I60.9ot> 
staiiiie  acre*.  The  sod  u a rich,  itieltuw,  crumbling  loam, 
and  is  i-qually  suitefl  to  gnuemg  or  tillage:  it  is  chiefly  ui 
pasture.  One  acre  is  considered  suHicienl  to  fatten  the 
largest  bullock  and  a sheep.  A still  neber  sod  i*  that  «f 
* the  ‘Corcusses’  which  extend  for  fifteen  miles  along  the 
southern  bank  uf  the  Sliannon.  from  a little  below  l.iiiiv- 
rick  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Dwl.  Tlicy  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  [Clark\ 
having  a soil  of  yellow  or  blue  clay>  covered  with  ndeep  neb 
black  mould.  They  yield  the  greatest  wheat  crops  reiw  il 
in  Ireland;  and  Uicir  produce  of  polaioe*  soiuetiim-* 
aroountN  to  cne  hundred  barroU  of  Iwviity-lwo  »lmiu  each 
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to  the  IrUh  acre.  The  soil  of  the  roinaincler  of  the  lime* 
stone  plain  is  light  and  sweet,  verv  eomi  for  tillage,  and 
Melding  atj  exctdleni  p'»siiire  for  dafry  <atUe  and  sheep. 
Nut  more  than  »me-fonrili  of  the  level  district  w however 
luider  tillage.  Pasture  and  dairy*  farming  are  the  staple 
«K*ci:puttuns  of  the  people.  ‘I'he  aiore-farmers  are  rompani* 
t»>uly  a wealthy  class,  and  fret|ttenlly  have  stocks  of  from  400 
to  liuu  head  of  cattle:  they  usually  purchase  at  Ballinasloe, 
and  sell  at  the  lairs  throughout  the  county,  which  are  ret^u* 
laily  attended  by  Cork  buyers.  The  t»lc  of  stuck  in  Litue* 
lick  city  has  laiterly  lieen  inconsiderable.  Great  quantities 
of  butter  are  marie  throughout  the  county.  Limerick  is  the 
chief  point  of  e.\]>ortation.  but  considerable  quantities  find 
their  way  to  Cork  from  the  extreme  south  and  south-west. 
'Ihe  btilierof  Limerick  ranks  above  that  of  C>rk  in  the 
Lmduii  market,  but  dues  nut  in  general  laing  so  high  a price 
ui  tile  butlers  of  Belfast  ami  Carimv.  Tlie  making  of  cheese 
IS  not  aiteudod  to..  Pigs  of  a \en- superior  description  are 
bled  in  gtvut  numbers  by  the  dairy  fanners.  An  excellent 
cider  U made  in  the  districts  aliout  Kathkeale,  .\darc,  Cruom, 
and  in  some  other  localities.  The  apple  which  produces 
ihe  most  esleetned  liquor  is  called  the  Cavkagee.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  sales  of  grain  in  the  years  1826  and 
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Kencl*  of  Whent. 

B*rrvl*  of  Oat*. 
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of  SO  Stonr. 

of  It  Stone. 

• of  Id  Siam-. 

1106. 

1836 

14:6. 

l»35. 

1-^ 

<Iity  uf  Limerick 

5I.&5S 

133.608 

»>.3W 

I.V433 

36.963 

Kil'ilBnao  . 

A 3^ 

4.3M5 

Nevtcs-llu  . 

1*0 

35 

14*;: 

i6o; 

idJi 

250 

lUtlikenia 

4.51S 

8,960 

1.647 

375 

«3 

1460 

2«7 

Ktlmktlock  , 

a.4'«9 

6.LS 

C«liiriuf  . . 

H.iiir 

so.7» 

Oo-rBviiU  , 

AnkcdUMi  , 

8400 

7JC0 

7.000 

There  are  no  returns  for  Glin  and  Groom,  and  those  for 
Askeaton  are  deficient. 

There  is  a small  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  blenchiiu;  of  linen  is  carried  on.  but 
nn  a contracted  scale.  There  are  three  paper-mills,  and 
lart»c  and  powerful  mills  for  the  grinding  of  com  at  Gahi* 
rasa.  Askeaton,  Gorhally.  Croom,  Rathkeale.  Kilmallock, 
and  Greenville.  In  1831  there  were  in  the  county,  exclu- 
sive of  the  county  of  the  city,  25  flax-dreseera,  .36  millers, 

5 papcr-makei^,  15  tanners,  9 tobacconisU,  1146  weavers, 
and  II  wool-combers. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  better  in  tho  grtuing 
lh.vn  in  the  tillage  districts.  The  subdivision  of  farms  and 
the  system  of  con-arre  have  contributed,  in  some  localities 
in  the  south-east  and  north  of  the  county,  to  reduce  the 
hibouring  pnpulotion  to  a very  low  standard  of  subsistence. 
The  average  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are.  in  winter, 
eightpenre.  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  tenpenoe  per 
dav.  for  140  working  day*  in  the  year. 

There  is  a numerous  rcsidant  proprietary,  whose  seats 
and  dcm<>>nes  affonl  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  generally 
bare  as|x?ct  of  the  county ; for,  except  about  the  isMulences 
of  the  uppf‘r  claicies,  timber  is  very  scarce.  The  number  of 
large  abM^ntec  proprietors  is  liowever  very  considerable,  and 
they  do  not  in  general  keep  up  establishments  within  the 
county.  Among  the  residents  are  many  gentlemen  fanners 
who  practise  the  roost  approved  systems  of  greeii-cru|)|>ing 
and  stall  feeding.  Their  example  has  of  late  years  led  to  a 
marked  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  tho 
bruetl  and  quality  of  stock. 

Limerick  is  dividcil  into  the  baronies  of  (heneyb^g  on 
tiic  north-east,  irontaining  the  village  of  Murroe,  {topulation 
(in  1831)  256  ; C/an»ri7/iVioi,  south  of  Owneyb^,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Cabirconli-sh  (p<>p-  7U3):  Coonagh, 
soulb-ca^t  of  ditto,  containing  the  village  of  Palla^grean 
(pup.  379) : Small  County,  south  of  the  two  latter,  con- 
taining the  tnam  of  Hospital  (pop.  1131):  C’oaAmo,  south  of 
Small  O'unty,  containing  the  towns  of  Bruir  (pop.  1772), 
CrtMim  ({Kp.  1268),  and  Adare  (pop.  76b);  CocA/ca,  in  tho 
fouth-onstem  extremity  of  the  county,  containing  the  towns 
of  IC.lfitman  (pop.  1752)  and  Galbally  (pop.  560);  Pubbte-  j 
/‘.7c/r.  on  the  west  of  Clanwilliana,  containing  the  town  of 
Patnck's-woll  (pop.  512);  Kenry,  west  of  Pubblebrien. 


j containing  tho  town  of  Pallaskenry  (pop.  630) ; Lott>er 
\ ConnfUo,  containing  the  towns  of  Kathkealc  (pop.  4972), 
Askeaton  (pop.  1515),  Glin  (pop.  1030),  and  Slmnagolden 
(pop.  »47) : and  tho  villages  of  Ardagh  (pop.  415),  Loughiil 
(pop.  277),  and  Croagh  (pop.  274);  ami  (jjyper  Connello, 
containing  the  (owns  of  Newcastle  (pop.  29(i.'i),  Bullingarry 
(pop.  I6s5),  Drumcullagher  (pup.  658),  and  Abbeyfeaie 
(pop.  6U7);  and  the  villages  of  Bruree  (pop.  451)  and 
Knockaderry  (pop.  351).  Besides  these  the  county  contains 
the  liberty  of  Kilmallock,  including  the  town  of  Kilmal- 
lock (pop.  1213). 

Kilmallock  is  an  antieiU  disfranchised  borough  which 
possesse»l  a cliarter  in  the  reign  of  Edvard  III.,  and  ap- 
pears 10  have  existed  os  a corporation  long  prior  to  that 
lime,  lu  latest  charter  bears  dale  the  lUlh  of  January, 
27  Kliz.  'I'he  corporation  is  now  virtually  extinct.  Ttie 
town,  during  live  15th  and  16th  centuries,  was  a place  of 
very  cimsulerable  importance.  Its  walls  included  a spacious 
quadiangular  area  with  guie  towers  in  each  front  and  a 
strong  castle  in  the  centre.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county,  many  of  whom  resided  here,  were 
built  in  the  castellated  styiu,  and  constituted  separate  fur- 
talices.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  numerous  religious 
edifices  of  a corresponding  character.  The  place  having 
been  repeatedly  besi^ed  during  the  various  civil  wars  of 
which  the  Desmond  territory  was  the  theatre,  was  finally 
di>manllud  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  tho  revolution  of  1688. 
One  only  of  tlie  gale-lowers  is  now  standing,  with  part  of 
the  old  wall,  and  the  remains  of  the  castle  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Tlie  castles  and  mansions  of  the  former  residents 
are,  with  the  exception  of  two,  in  ruins;  so  also  are  the  re- 
ligious houses ; and  a few  years  since,  the  only  inhabite<l 
dwellings  in  this  formerly  flourishing  place  were  mud 
cabins  or  portions  of  Um  ruined  edifices  thatched  in.  It 
has  however  latterly  revived,  and  there  are  at  present  some 
good  bouses  and  shops  in  the  main  street  There  are  sevural 
handsome  residences  in  the  vicinity,  tho  principal  of  which 
is  a seat  of  the  Cootc  ikmily. 

Askeaton  was  imorporated  by  charter  of  the  U James  I., 
but  tho  corporation  is  now  extinct,  and  the  borough  disfran- 
chised. Tho  carl  of  Desmond  hud  a strung  castle  here,  tho 
remains  of  which  still  overhang  the  river  ^ the  east  end  of 
Ihe  bridge.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Sir  George 
Carew  in  1579,  and  again  by  L>nl  Broghill’s  forces  in  the 
war  of  1642.  Vessels  of  60  tons  burthen  come  up  to  tlie 
town,  which  has  an  increasing  trade  m grain  and  tW  ma- 
nuflicturo  of  flour  and  oatmeal.  A rapid  on  the  Deel 
above  the  town  affords  a good  water-power  and  salmon- 
fishery. 

Rathkeale  is  not  incorporated,  but  is  a place  of  brisk 
traffic.  A colony  of  German  Protestants  planted  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  family  of  Suutiiwcll  has  contribuk-d 
in  a great  measure  to  tlie  pro«|W!i'ity  of  the  town.  Casile 
Matras,  the  seal  of  the  Southwell  family,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  the  principal  mansion  in  the 
vicinity,  'i'he  farms  of  the  ‘ Palatine**,’  as  tlie  German  set- 
tlers are  called,  exhibit  a pleasing  contract  to  the  sloVenly 
appearance  of  mnaU  Irish  farms  in  general.  They  are  usually 
distinguished  by  an  orchard  and  garden  attached  to  the 
dwelling-house. 

Adare  on  the  Maigue  is  not  a place  of  much  importance ; 
but  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a highly  improved  disiri-  i, 
and  possesses  great  interest  for  the  historian  from  the  num- 
ber and  preservation  of  its  ruined  religious  liouses.  Adaie 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Dunravun,  is  siiuaietl  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  close  to  the  town.  The  man>iuii  ta 
m the  later  English  style,  and  when  compliMcd  will  Ih*  uiie 
of  the  roost  splendid  in  (he  south  of  Ireluiul.  Between 
A.skeatun  and  Adare  isCurrab,  the  residence  of  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  Bart,  'fhe  demesne  is  uxieusive,  and  |K>s»esKes  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  house  is  a fine  pile 
of  building.  116  feet  by  72  feet.  Rocklsirttm,  the  S(>at  of 
Lord  GuiUamore.  and  Killballyowen.  another  residence  of 
the  O'friady  I'smily,  are  m the  ueighbonrhuod  of  Brutf,  the 
former  finely  situated  about  a mile  to  the  west  of  Loch  Gur. 
The  prineipal  seals  alon)^  the  Slianmm,  including  those 
within  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limenck,  arc  Mount  Shan- 
neti.  the  residence  of  ihe  earl  of  Clare;  Koxborougb,  that  of 
Ixrd  Oort ; Clarina  P.irk,  of  Ix>rd  Claiina ; Hermiiai!c.  of 
Lird  Massey,  and  Shannon  Grove,  of  lUeeail  of  Charlo- 
ville.  all  in  the  imnu'diaie  neighbourhood  of  Limcnck; 
Tervoe,  the  residence  of  the  Maunsell  family,  and  Castle- 
town, of  the  family  of  Waller,  h ‘tween  LimcTirk  and  tho 
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river  ; and  Mmmt  Trenrliard,  near  SlianagoWen,  the  uslablialmicnt  f«>r  the  jear  1 ft35  was  6967/.  6r.  3^.,  of  which 
seat  of  Hr.  Spring  Hu  e.  3624/.  17r.  -id.,  was  elmrgoahle  against  the  cuuniy.  At  the 

Prior  to  the  Union,  the  county  of  Limcrh  h rcturmnl  six  same  time  there  were  in  tlie  county  atwl  city  of  Limerick 
memUers  to  the  Irish  parliament;  two  for  each  of  the  bo-  one  magUirate,  twenty-four  constables  ond  ninety-nme 
rough  towns  of  Askeaton  and  Kilmallnek,  and  two  for  the  subconslables  of  the  |)eace  preservation  police,  the  cost  of 
county.  It  is  now  lepresrenled  in  the  imperial  parliameni  which  e5tabli^hment  for  the  year  lti35  was  6,444/.  15*.  lU//. 
by  two  county  inerob<‘wonly.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1635  The  total  number  of  penons  charged  with  criminal  offenri*s 
the  constituency  was  composed  of  2891  clectura.  l*hc  who  were  committed  to  the  county  gaol  during  the  year 
assiies  for  the  county  are  held  at  tlic  city  of  Limerick,  1836  was  803,  of  whom  728  were  males  and  75  fomaloi. 
where  are  the  county’  gaol  and  courthouse,  (^uarter-scs-  Of  these,  ICl  males  could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of 
sions  arc  held  at  Tjmerirk,  Rathkeale.  Newcastle,  and  theircumraittal,  1 14  males  and  two  females  could  read  only, 
BrufT,  where  there  are  rourlhouscs  and  hridowolls.  There  and  458  males  and  73  females  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
are  bridewells  also  at  Groom,  Glin,  and  Ktlllnnan.  The  The  district  lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  Limenck. 
police  force  nf  the  county  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  con-  Cork,  and  Kerry  u at  the  city  of  Limerick,  where  arc  also 
aisled  of  two  chief  constables  of  the  first  class,  four  of  the  the  county  infirmary  and  fever  diospiiul.  There  are  four 
second  cla.ss,  twenty-five  constables.  144  subconatables,  otherfeverlMMpitalsandtwcnly-fouruispeusarieslliroughout 
and  six  horse  of  tho  constabulary  force;  the  cost  of  which  the  county. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  111., c.  120 
Under  Act  1 Will.  IV.,  c.  19  . 
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Prior  to  the  arrival  of  tho  English,  Limerick  constituted  HU  son  was  however  restored  to  tho  tillu  and  es{atc.<i. 
p^l  nf  the  petty  kingdom  of  Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  which  continued  in  this  family  until  their  final  for- 
iXiimld  O'Brien  was  prince  of  this  territory  at  the  time  of  feiturc  by  Gerald,  the  sixteenth  earl,  iu  1586.  [K'eruv.] 
the  English  invasion,  and  at  first  united  with  Kndorick  Tlie  estates  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  in  the  count)  of 
OX'onnor,  whom  he  attended  to  the  siege  of  Dublin  iu  re-  Limerick  alone  consi^tcil  of  96.165  acres,  which  were 
sisiing  the  English.  Being  married  however  to  a daughter  granted  among  the  follow  ing  twelve  individuals  : Sir  Henry 
of  Dermod  MacMurrogh.  ho  soon  after  consented  to  receive  Billingslev,  William  Carter,  E'lward  Miinneriiig,  William 
the  assistance  of  hi»  falher-m  law’s  allies  in  carrying  on  a TrcncUor'^,  Sir  George  Bourrhier,  Sir  George  Thornton, 
feud  which  had  long  subsisted  between  him  ami  Donald,  Richard  Fittun,  Robert  Annesley.  Edward  Barklev.  Sir 
prtnoe  of  O&sory,  and  on  the  arrival  of  King  Henry  li.,  Henry  UUiured,  Sir  William  (Jourtenay,  and  itobert 
A. D.  1 1 72.  he  was  among  the  first  to  tender  bis  homage  and  Strowdo,  most  of  which  names  arc  now  extinct  in  the 
receive  an  English  garrison  into  his  city.  But  he  cliil  not  county.  Tlie  war  which  ensueil  throughout  Munster  foriuv 
long  continue  loval,  and  in  1176  it  was  f-'uiid  necessary  to  the  subject  of  an  interesting  historical  work  entitled  ‘Pu- 
•eim  Raymond  le  Gros  with  a large  army  to  recover  from  cata  Hibernia,'  attributed  to  Sir  George  Corew,  afterword..; 
him  the  city  of  JJmcrick,  which  he  had  wrested  from  its  carl  of  Totness,  in  which  the  reduction  of  the  various  strong- 
new  occupiers.  In  the  next  year  he  got  the  city  again  into  holds  of  the  insurgents  in  Limerick,  including  the  castles 
his  hands  on  pretence  of  a peace,  but  again  revoltccl,  and  of  Gur,  Groom,  Ghii,  &r.,  is  minutely  detailed.  On 
his  territory  being  thus  fortified.  King  Henry  bestow^  all  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  city  of  Li* 
Limerick,  excepting  tho  city  and  the  cantred  adjoining,  on  rocrick  and  all  the  chief  cattles  of  the  county,  with  the  ox- 
the  brothers  and  nephow  of  Richard,  carl  of  Cornwall.  Rut  ception  of  l.,ocli  Gur  and  Askeaton,  which  latter  now  be- 
(hey,  being  unable  to  get  possession,  in  a short  time  surren-  lunged  to  the  earl  ofCurk.  foil  on  easy  prey  to  the  iiisurgcnt>, 
dered  their  unprofitable  grant.  The  king  then,  a.i>.  1179,  in  whose  bands  they  for  thu  must  jnrt  cuulinued  until  the 
bestowed  it  on  Philip  de  Braosa,  At  a rent  of  sixty  knight’s  capture  of  Limerick  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under 
fees.  Brausn  had  no  better  fortune  than  the  first  grantees,  Ireton  in  1651.  The  forfeitures  which  cnsue<l  einbrace<l 
and  Donald  ooutinuod  in  possession  till  his  death  in  a.d.  almost  tho  entire  county,  and  introduced  a numerous  new 
1 194.  In  I \'J'j  King  John  renewed  his  father’s  grants  to  proprielar)'.  Tho  events  which  followed  on  tho  acres.ston 
tho  Do  Braosa  family,  and  bestowed  a part  of  the  reseiwed  of  King  James  II.  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  tho  city 
territory  on  WilUum  dc  Burg,  to  whum  he  eutnmilled  the  of  Limerick.  Tlio  war  of  the  K<(vulution  terminated  m 
oustodv  of  the  city.  William  de  Braosa  having  fallen  under  further  forfeitures  comprising  14.188  acres,  of  a total  csti- 
the  king's  displeasure,  and  lied  to  Scutland,  was  attainted,  mated  value  of  61,470/.  lOr.  The  families  of  Fitzgerald, 
and  his  lands  again  reverted  to  tho  crown.  A portion  of  ILce,  Trant,  and  Jlruwn  were  the  prineijial  sufferers.  From 
the  forfeited  lamls,  comprising  the  barony  of  Owneybeg.  was  this  time  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  the  county 
then  conferred  on  Tboubald  FilzWalter,  the  ancestor  of  ibo  continued  undisturbed.  A spirit  of  insuburdiiialion  among 
Ormonde  family,  and  other  portions  on  Homo  de  V'alois,  the  peasantry-,  arising,  it  is  said,  from  the  severe  exaction  of 
William  FitxAdelm  dc  Burgho,  and  Thomas,  sun  of  Mau-  ^ rack-rents,  bruko  out  in  insurrccliotjary  acts  in  1762,  and 
rice  Fitzgerald,  the  ancestor  of  the  great  family  of  Desmond.  ; again  in  1786  and  1793.  These  at  the  time  were  siipprefsed, 
These  new  settlers  brought  in  a colony  of  English,  chielly  | and  tunny  of  the  ringleaders  cxccuIchI.  The  rebellion  uf  1798 
fmm  Briatol  and  Chester,  who  took  u|)  their  residence  i did  nut  affect  the  county  ; but  the  spirit  of  agrarian  disturb- 
chiefly  in  the  citv  and  towns  near  the  river.  Tho  growth  I auco  still  continued.  In  1815, 1817,  and  Gnaliy'  in  I82J  -2.  the 
of  the  family  of  t>esmontl  has  been  referred  to  in  preceding  | peasantry  rose  in  arms  and  committed  the  must  atrocious 
parts  of  this  work.  [Cork;  Ksrry.]  Maurice  FiUgerald,  outrages.  After  several  conflicts  with  tho  king’s  troops, 
earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ed-  ^ and  the  loss  of  much  life  on  lioth  sides,  the  insurrcciiun 
ward  HI.,  hud  become  pos-sesacd  of  a great  part  of  the  cuun-  was  at  length  put  down  by  the  energy  of  the  magUtiacv, 
tics  of  Limerick,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  from  whicli  assisted  by  a special  commission.  Great  numbers  of  the 
he  derived  a revenue  of  10,009/.  per  aimum,  a vast  income  ofienders  were  executed  or  transported,  and  a failure  of  the 
in  those  days.  His  pride  and  turbulence  led  to  several  in-  crops  in  lfo?3,  added  to  the  rigour  of  suminurv  justice, 
vasions  of  his  territory  by  the  king’s  forces,  and  to  his  completely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  insurgents,  ^hc  con- 
own  imprisonment  on  two  occasions.  Thomas,  another  earl  strucliun  of  new  toads,  by  which  the  mountain  districti. 
of  Desmond,  who  lived  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  were  rendered  accessible,  in  182U,  contributed  materially 
wliose  unro<traine<l  authority  and  Irish  habits  had  led  him  to  the  (lerinanence  of  the  tranquillity  so  produced,  and 
into  frequent  collisions  witli  the  government,  was  attainted  since  tliat  time  Limerick  has  romaiiiod  undisturbed  and 
of  Ueason  at  Drogheda,  a.o.  1468,  and  there  executed,  compoialively  prosperous. 
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IJmcrick  in  among  the  richest  of  the  Irish  counties  in 
antiquities.  There  are  extensive  Cyclo|>eati  remains  on  the 
hill  of  Kiiockfcnneli  near  Loch  Gur.  Thu  fori  on  tliu 
western  pinnacle  of  the  hill  is  a circle  of  360  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  a wall  ten  feet  thick  coraposetl  of  massive 
blocks  of  dry  stone.  Walls  of  a similar  construction  exleiul 
on  one  side  to  a morass,  and  on  the  other  to  a smaller  fort 
which  occupies  the  eastern  point  of  the  hill.  Other  Cyclo- 
pean buildings  are  situated  on  a rocky  height  to  the  east  of 
the  lake.  Militory  earthen  works  are  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  the  counU*.  Tlie  largest  raths  are  those  at  Brurve,  KiU 
pcacou,  PaUasgroan,  and  Kiliinnan.  At  Carrigeen  near 
Croom  are  the  remains  of  a round  tower  still  flfty  teot  in 
height.  For  tho  first  sixteen  feet  from  the  base  it  is  com- 
posed of  solid  masonry.  Another  round  tower  at  Aidpatrick 
in  the  south-east  of  the  county  was  standing  until  recently. 
There  was  a third  in  tho  city  of  Limerick,  of  which  there 
are  now  no  remains.  Tho  ruins  of  religious  houses  are  very 
numerous.  Adaro,  Kilmollock,  and  Askeatun  aro  pecu- 
liarly interesting  from  the  number  and  extent  of  their  eccle- 
siastical remains.  The  river  Camaigue  alone  has  the  ruins 
of  seven  religious  houses  on  its  banks.  Manister-Nenogh, 
the  most  considerable  of  these,  is  the  most  extensive  pile 
of  monastic  ruins  in  Munster.  It  was  founded  by  O'Brien, 
king  of  Limerick,  in  a.o.  1 14S.  The  entire  number  of  such 
foundations  in  the  county  was  about  thirty-five,  chielly 
erected  hy  members  of  the  house  of  Desmond.  Of  tho 
castles  of  the  early  proprietors  nearly  one  hundred  still 
remain.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  Croom  Castle 
on  tho  Maiguc,  from  which  the  Fitzgerald  family  take  their  i 
their  motto  of  Crofjm  ahoo,  and  Slianct  Castle  near  Shana-  I 
goltlen,  from  which  the  Desmond  branch  of  the  same  house  ! 
took  their  motto  and  war-cry  of  Shanet  oAoo.  The  walls  I 
of  the  latter  are  ten  feet  thick.  Cappa  Castle,  near  Askea-  | 
ton,  was  another  seat  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  Part  of  the  keep, 
too  feet  high,  is  still  standing.  It  is  remarkable  fur  the 
superior  style  in  which  il  is  built,  the  quoin-stones  being 
polished.  At  Castle  Gunnel  atu  the  ruins  of  a noble  castle, 
once  a seat  of  the  O'Briens,  which  w*as  dismantled  by  Gene- 
ral Ginkle  in  1691.  Ckirrickagonniol  ■ Custlc,  another 
stronghold  of  the  O'Bricn.s,  is  boldly  situated  on  a basaltic 
roi'k  rising  suddenlv  from  the  plain  to  a lieight  of  several 
hundred  h>ct  over  the  southern  bank  of  the  Stianmm.  It 
was  blown  up  by  General  Scravenmure  in  the  wur  of  the 
RAolutioii ; but,  although  84  barrels  of  gunpowder  were 
exploded  under  if,  two  of  the  towers  are  still  tolerably  per- 
fect. There  are  sever.il  stone  circles,  and  other  supposed 
remains  of  Drulclical  worship  throughout  tho  county. 

The  county  lies  chicliy  within  the  diocese  of  Limerick, 
and  embraces  small  portions  of  the  dioceses  nf  Kmly  and 
Killaloc,  from  the  returns  under  which  artu-les  a judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  its  educational  statistics. 

The  amount  of  grand- jury  assessment  fur  the  year  1835 
was  32,088/.  5t.  3r/.,  or  which  16,651/.  2^.  Id.  was  for 
public  estahlishmcnb!,  salaries,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  for 
the  construction  of  roads,  &c.,  and  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  police. 

(hitzgcrald  and  M^regor’s  History  of  Litnerirk^  Dublin, 
1826  ,*  Transactitins  nf  the  Geological  Society,  v.  5 ; Beport 
of  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners,  1838;  Cox's  History 
of  Ireland:  Parliamentary  Rejiorls  and  Pai>ers.) 

LIMF.RICK,  a city  aim  county  of  a city  in  the  province 
of  Munster  in  Ireland.  The  county  of  tiie  city,  exclusive 
of  the  site  of  the  town,  curopriscs  an  area  of  16.468  Iri»h 
acres,  cr[ual  to  26,650  statute  acres,  of  which  tl>c  north 
liberties,  consisting  of  1 714  acres,  lie  north  of  the  Shannon, 
on  the  county  Clare  side,  and  the  south  liberties,  consisting 
of  14,734  acres,  lie  south  of  the  river,  encompassed  by  the 
county  of  Limerick.  The  city,  which  is  chielly  built  on 
the  county  Limerick  side  of  the  river  and  on  an  island,  is 
situated  in  52*  40'  N.  lal.  and  8*  35'  W.  long.,  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Dublin  9.1  Irish  or  1)8  statute  miles.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  of  the  city  in  18.11  was  66.554,  of  which 
mimher  44,100  were  in  llio  city  and  suburlw. 

The  isl.nnd  on  which  tho  old  town  of  Limerick  stands 
was  probably  scdected  as  the  situ  of  a city  from  tho  ctrt'um- 
stance  of  this  being  the  first  point  at  which  tho  Shannon  is 
ford.ible  above  its  embouchure.  Tho  islainl,  calleil  King’s 
Island,  is  about  a statute  mile  in  length,  by  from  a ouartcr  to 
half  a mile  in  breadth,  and  lies  nearly  north  ami  south,  having 
the  main  stream  of  the  Sh.tnnon,  about  500  feet  in  width,  on 
tho  western  side,  and  a smaller  branch,  callc^l  the  Abbey 
river,  of  an  avernge  breadth  of  200  feet,  on  ihceuitand  soullu 


Tlie  amient  city  of  Lirnoriek  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  tho 
Kegia  of  Ptolemy.  It  tx-riainly  was  a place  of  wune  not« 
in  the  fifth  cuiuury  when  visitt^l  by  Patrick.  From  that 
time  until  the  arrival  ol  tlie  Danes  little  is  known, of  its  his- 
tory. The  Danes  made  their  first  attempt  on  Limerick  in 
the  year  612;  and,  although  repeatedly  baffled,  succeeded 
about  the  middle  of  that  contury  in  getting  possession  of 
the  place.  They  appear  to  haVo  been  an  enterprising  ami 
trading  people,  and  to  them  the  first  effectual  fortifica- 
tion of  the  island  of  Limerick  is  altributefl.  Towards  tho 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  they  were  reduced  by  the  cele- 
brated Brian  Buroimhe,  and  rendered  tributary  to  the  kings 
of  Munster.  The  effectual  introduction  of  EiiglLsh  guvcni- 
nient  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of  Donald 
O’Brien,  w ho  was  their  king  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by 
Henry  II.  of  England.  [Liwehick,  County.]  The  first 
provost  under  the  new  administration  was  appointed  a.d. 
1195.  King  John  coming  to  Ireland  in  1210.  viniicd  Limerick 
among  other  places,  and  caused  Thumond  Bridge,  which  up 
to  the  la.st  year  (iH38>  was  still  standing,  (o  be  erected  ever 
tho  Shannon.  He  also  had  tho  castle  of  Limerick  built, 
and  established  a mint  in  tho  city,  to  which  he  granted 
largo  privileges  hy  a charter  of  iho  2nd  year  of  his  cign. 

I Great  numbers  of  English  settlers  now  arrived,  and  the  city 
continued  to  prosper  until  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward 
Bruce,  who  burned  (ho  suburbs  in  1314,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1316  made  Limerick  the  rendezvous  fur  his  Irish 
allies.  On  tho  termination  of  this  war  the  citizens  obtaine^l 
a grant  of  murago  for  the  further  strengthening  of  their 
fortifications.  Tho  suburb  of  Irishtown,  which  had  now 
grown  up  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  was  partly 
wallud  in,  and  in  1495  its  fortifications  were  completed  by 
the  ei'ociion  of  St.  John's  Gate.  A tholsel,  or  town-house, 
was  erected  in  1449,  and  in  1500  a vaulted  pior,  which 
served  both  as  a quay  and  a battery,  was  built.  Through- 
out the  disturbances  caused  by  (lie  rebellions  of  the  carls  of 
Desmond  and  the  other  turbulent  Irish  potentates  in  the 
reigns  of  Henr)*  VII.,  Homy  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  Iho 
citizens  of  lunierick  remained  strictly  loyal. 

At  (his  time  the  town  appears,  from  various  maps  vemaiu- 
ing.  to  have  been  remarkably  well  built.  In  addition  t > 
King  John’s  castle,  commanding  the  bridge  into  Clare,  there 
weix*  twenty-four  towers  at  the  several  angles  of  the  wall 
which  surrounded  Englishtown,  or  that, part  of  the  city 
which  WU.S  built  on  (he  island.  Dromcore  Cxstlc,  in  the 
centre  of  Irishtown,  consisted  of  twelve  tow  ers  connected  by 
high  walls  and  surrounded  by  a fosse  and  outworks,  and 
there  wore  towers  defending  the  several  gates  in  the  wall 
which  encompassed  this  entire  suburb.  The  separation  of 
the  county  of  the  city  from  the  surrounding  country  took 
place  under  the  provirions  of  a charter  granted  by  Kiiic; 
James  I.,  A o.  1609.  Early  in  the  war  which  sucreeded  tho 
Rebellion  of  1641,  Limerick  was  seized  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  under  Lords  Muskerrv  and  Ikerrin.  and  in 
1643  they  considerably  strcngthcne((  the  furtifications  of 
Irishtown  by  the  erection  of  towers  and  ramparts  inside 
John’s  Gate.  The  supreme  council  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
having  removes!  hither  in  1646,  Limerick  beiauie  (ho  scene 
of  various  commotions  and  ouli  ages  produced  by  the  bigotry 
of  those  who  adhered  to  the  extreme  measures  of  tho  Nnn- 
oio  Riiiuucini.  General  Ireton,  at  the  head  of  the  parlia- 
mentarian army,  apiieared  before  the  city  in  April,  I65U 
The  garrison  was  commanded  by  General  O’Neil,  whose  de- 
fence of  Clonmel  had  already  gained  him  much  reputation^ 
and  who  fully  sustained  his  character  fur  skill  and  courage 
during  a severe  siege  of  nearly  six  months.  On  (he  sur- 
render of  tho  city,  several  leading  persons  of  the  Roman 
Calholio  party,  including  (he  titular  bishop  of  Kmly  and  a 
friar  Woulfc,  who  hod  been  excepted  out  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  were  executed.  Tranquillity  being  restored  by 
the  re-establishmcnt  of  English  government,  14  considi^ruble 
inllux  of  Protestant  settlers  took  place ; but  (he  accession  of 
King  James  II..  and  Iho  consequent  discountenance  of 
(hose  of  tire  Reformed  faith  in  Ireland,  deprived  (hem  of 
their  mtluciicc  in  the  city  and  mused  great  numbers  tu 
return  to  England.  Immediutcly  after  the  battle  of  tho 
Boyne  and  the  flight  of  James,  King  William  advance<I 
against  Limerick,  now  strongly  garrisoned  by  tho  flower  of 
the  Irish  army,  under  tho  duke  of  Berwick  and  General 
SaishuUi.  Hu  arrived  at  Caliireonli&h  on  the  7th  August, 
1690,  and,  after  sumo  skirmishing,  ojiencd  his  fire  nu  the 
citadel  on  the  9lh.  Sursfiold  having  inU-rceplud  and  dc- 
»truyed  the  heavy  artillery  which  was  uti  its  way  from 
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Cashel,  provonted  ihe  construction  of  an  effective  battery 
until  the  17tb.  A practicable  breach  having  been  cffeirted 
bclwecMi  John’s  Onto  and  the  Black  Buttor>’.  on  the  i6ll», 
he  assault- was  made  the  following  day. 

7'he  besiegers  twice  gamed  the  counterscarp,  and  were 
twice  driven  back  : at  the  third  atCcinptactjnstdcrableboily 
of  troops  forceil  their  way  into  the  town.  One  division  of 
tlu'se  was  disorganizeil,  and  to  a great  extent  destroyed!,  by 
ihc  explosion  of  a mine  under  the  Black  Battery,  which 
they  ha<l  scaleil.  The  other  division  wa-s  assailed  with 
.iinaxmg  fury  by  a mixed  crowd  of  soldiers,  citizens,  and 
sviimcu.  and  was  almost  to  a man  exierminatoil.  The  l*e- 
siegers,  alter  u hrss  of  1 ~0U  men  killed  and  wounded,  were 
forced  to  return  to  their  trenches ; and  on  the  30th  of  August 
disiimnlleil  their  batteries  and  rulired  towards  Clonmel.  In 
• lie  early  jiartof  the  next  year  Athlonewas  curried  by  the 
IVitestant  army,  and  the  decisive  victon'  at  Aughrim  s<R)n 
aficr  compelled  St.  Ruth,  who  txjmmanded  the  Irish,  to 
draw  again  towanis  I.iraerick  a.s  the  last  tenable  |K»iuon 
vhich  was  now  left  him  in  Ireland.  On  the  2ath  of  August, 
I'iyi,  General  Ginkic  inresled  the  town  on  tiie  south  side 
ih  Ihe  river:  ami  on  the  3Uth  opened  his  battcriea.  The 
Hr  against  the  RngUsh  town  was  directed  from  a balUTy  of 
ten  field  pieces  for  hot  shot  on  the  left,  another  of  twenty* 
live  neavy  battering  cannon  on  the  right,  and  eight  mortars 
in  the  centro.  A Kirt,  which  had  bwn  eaptureil  early  in 
the  siege,  and  another  battery  on  the  south-west,  can* 
nonadi'<l  the  Irish  town.  On  the  1 5th  of  Septmnlier  a force 
Was  delarhod  by  a pnntoon-hndge  across  the  Shannon,  to 
fill  off  the  communication  with  the  county  of  CHare,  which 
Inung  effeetcxl,  and  the  works  of  the  besiegers  everywhere 
pusiuil  close  to  the  walls,  provisions  failing,  and  tlie  ox* 
)>oci€^  succours  from  France  not  having  arrived,  tho  gar- 
ri-s>n  on  the  2.1rd  of  September  proposed  an  arroistica. 
Negotiations  were  now  optuiefl.  which  terminated,  on  the 
.li  'l  of  October,  in  the  signature  of  the  celebrate<l  treaty  of 
l„miunck.  bv  which  it  was  agn'eil  that  in  consideration  of 
the  surrender  of  the  place  the  Roman  Gatlvdica  should 
- iijoy  the  same  privileges  which  they  had  in  the  reign  of 
Ohnrles  II.  The  garrison  wtTe  allowed  to  march  out  with 
iirms.  baggage,  and  «>lours  flying,  and  eillier  to  embark  fiw 
France,  or  enter  the  king's  service,  at  their  option.  Of 
U.OeO  men  so  cirrumsianoe<l,  about  1 ),(i(<0  went  on  board 
ihe  French  fleet,  which,  two  day’s  after  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  arrived  off  the  coast.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Irish  brigade,  which  was  afterwanU  so  relebrale<\  on  the 
Omtinent. 

'J’he  city  now  began  slowly  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
these  repented  disa>ters.  In  169fi  lami»  were  put  up  in  the 
public  streets  at  the  expense  of  the  mayor.  In  the  follow- 
iiig  year  the  cattle  in  the  Irish  town  was  throw  n down,  and 
a l^»rket•hou^e  erected  on  its  site:  and  in  1717  the  Abbey 
river  ivas  partly  quaywl  in.  About  1 760,  besides  several 
new  ronds,  a canal  was  eoramenced,  bv  which  the  Shannon 
was  runderod  navigable  to  Killaloe.  A sum  of  19.500/.  was 
granted  towards  tnis  work  by  the  Irish  ywrliument,  and  in 
1 768  the  works  were  I’ommiltifl  ton  company  of  undertakers, 
who  subscritK.*d  a further  sum  of  Id.iHiOi,  At  the  same  time 
the  old  wails  liegan  to  be  taken  down  to  make  room  for  tlie 
increawe  of  the  city.  The  communication  between  Knelish- 
tott'n  and  Irislitown  had  hitherto  been  by  one  narrow  bridge 
encumbered  with  a row  of  housi-s.  In  1761  a commodious 
bridge  was  eri'cted  between  Englishlown  and  the  southern 
h.Tiik  of  the  main  river,  close  to  the  latter.  The  new  custom- 
house was  next  built  on  the  south  side  of  (lie  main  river, 
near  the  new  hrid^*.  In  1766  a further  portion  of  the 
soutli  side  of  Ihe  .\bbey  river  was  quayeil  in.  In  1796  the 
hnildings  of  the  Irish  town  began  to  extend  along  the  , 
southern  bank  of  the  main  river,  on  an  open  oleviilod  plot 
of  ground  called  South  Prior’s  I^aud,  or  Newtown  Pery. 
This  divifMon*n''W»i>naiiiutes  the  best  part  of  Limerick,  and 
IS  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns  in 
Ireland. 

The  corporation  is  gnvenicd  bv  several  acl%  and  cbarterR, 
but  chiefly  by  act  of  4 Geo.  iV.,  c,  126.  The  governing 
body  consists  of  the  mayor,  two  Hheriffs,  and  an  indefinite 
mmil»er  of  aldermen  and  burgesses  elected  by  the  common- 
council.  The  freedom  is  acquired  by  birth,  marriage,  ap- 
prentjeeship,  and  the  election  of  the  common-cmincil.  The 
recorder  is  elected  annually  by  the  same  body.  The  acts  of 
ibo  council  are  controlled  by  the  freemen's  oourt  of  U'Oyer 
H iMMlreil.  which  i«  held  four  times  a year.  The  {'resident  of 
this  court  is  the  co  ..m‘'n  speakur,  who  is  elected  every  twt> 


years  by  the  freemen.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
corporate  authorities  includes  all  uffiMioes,  and  is  exclusive, 
the  city  heing  a county  in  itself.  The  civil  juri>-diction  of 
the  roconler’s  court  extends  to  all  {lersoiial  acuous  to  an 
uniinriteii  ainoimt.  The  revenue  of  the  oorporaiion,  arising 
chiefly  from  tolls,  amounted  in  1833  to  44tb/.  16*.  6(/.,  but 
is  variable.  Their  annual  average  expenditure,  exclusiveof 
payments  in  reduction  of  debt,  is  309U/. 

Prior  to  the  Union  Limerick  was  represented  in  the  Irish 
parliament  by  two  members;  the  representation  was  then 
iiinitod  to  one;  but  recently,  by  act  -i  Win.  IV^  c,  88,  the 
old  representation  lias  been  restored.  By  this  act  the  fran- 
chise IS  extended  to  householders  and  leaseholders,  and 
the  non-rcsident  freemen  are  dUfranchised.  in  1837  the 
luitnher  of  electors  was  3186,  of  whom  28U  were  freemen. 
The  assizes  for  the  county  of  the  C4ty  are  held  twice  a year 
Iwforo  the  mayor  and  the  going  juilices.  The  a<si«lant  bar- 
rister fur  the  county  Sits  twice  a year  for  the  tnal  of  civil 
bills.  'I’lie  reconler  s court  and  the  I’ourt  of  roiis4:ien«'e  sit 
once  a wuek.  ami  there  are  also  potty  sessions  twice  a week. 
The  jKiiux'  force  of  the  city  is  included  in  that  of  the  county. 
In  18'ib  there  were  cumumted  to  the  city  gaol  of  Limurivk 
9bl  males  and  ‘i!)l  females  chargiMl  with  criminal  offences. 
Of  those  53'i  males  and  41  fcmulen  could  lead  and  wntu  at 
(lui  time  uf  their  cuiuiuiital,  6U  males  luid  31  females  could 
read  only,  and  389  malus  and  319  luuiales  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

Ncwtu«n-Pery  now  forms  by  much  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  city.  EugUshtuwn  bos  been  doserletl  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  is  daily  decaying;  and  Irishiuwii, 
although  boiler  built  and  inhabited,  wants  the  frontage  to 
the  main  river,  which  gives  the  new  town  its  great  advan- 
tages. There  is  a considerable  suburb  on  the  county  Clare 
side,  round  the  old  castle  of  Thomoiul,  which  defended  that 
end  of  King  John’s  bridge.  The  streets  of  KngUshtown 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  it  still  contains  several  im- 
portant buildings.  Mary's  catbedrul  occupies  an  open 
S]>oce  about  the  centre  of  this  division  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
venerable  cruciform  structure,  measuring  156  feet  by  114, 
and  has  a square  cinbaltlcd  tower  139  feet  high.  Su  Mun- 
! chin's  church,  supitosed  to  have  been  the  former  caihe'lral, 

, is  situated  on  an  elcvateilopeu  plot  in  the  uorlhof  Englisb- 
town.  overlooking  the  Shuimon.  The  Exchange  was  built 
in  1778,  and  has  a commodious  hall  and  huiidsoiue  portico. 
The  city  court-house  stands  near  the  Abbey  river;  tlu^ 
county  court-house,  which  stands  towards  the  main  Hlieam 
j of  the  Shannon  on  the  w^l,  is  a very  handsome  budding, 
and  was  erected  in  1898  at  a cobt  of  13,009/.  It  is  qua- 
I dmngular.  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  has  a fine  portico  of  four 
' Roman  Doric  columns.  The  castle-barrack,  construoted 
: within  the  remains  uf  King  John's  castle,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Thomond  bridge,  consists  of  three  sides  of  a square, 
and  has  accommodation  for  4U0  men.  The  chief  public 
buildings  of  Irishtown  ate  the  com  and  butter  inarkeu,  and 
I the  linen-hall  and  tlie  fever-huspitul.  At  the  southern  ux- 
I tremitv  of  tlie  new  bridge  whicli  leads  from  EnglUhtown 
I into  Kewtown-Pery,  facing  ihe  main  river,  is  Ibe  new  cos- 
tum-huuse,  a handsome  structure,  built  in  1769,  at  a cost  of 
j 8Uii9/.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  erected  in  1895. 

I Bast  of  the  new  bridge,  un  Chorluilc  <|uay,  is  the  as^'rably* 
house,  built  in  1770,  at  a cost  of  4UU6/.  It  has  recently 
been  converted  into  a theatre.  West  of  the  new  bridge 
from  tlie  area  in  front  of  the  ctislom-houx' the  quays  e.x- 
tend  round  a basin  included  Iwlwecn  the  conihience  of  the 
Abbey  river  with  the  main  siream  of  the  Shannon  ami 
Wellesley  bridge,  which  mutes  the  new  town  wiih  the  op- 
posite or  Clare  skIc  of  the  river.  The  passage  for  vessels  is 
hv  a lateral  cut  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  and  we?4  ot 
\Vellesley  bridge  the  quays  project  irregularly  into  the 
rii’er  for  a distance  of  about  tliree-quarterw  of  a mile,  ter 
ramating  at  Kelly’s  quay,  beside  the  ga--works.  which 
iKkund  (he  new  town  in  that  direction.  Bark  from  this  line 
of  quays  the  new  tow  n extends  m a series  uf  w ide  and  ele- 
gant streets.  i‘rote-:ing  each  other  at  right  angles  to  the  con- 
fines of  Iiishtuwn  on  one  side,  and  to  the  new  barracks, 
which  occupy  on  ekrvaied  site  above  Ibe  ga>i-works,  at  ihe 
other.  A iiandsomc  square  has  recently  been  built  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Harrington-streei ; and  between 
George’s-street  and  the  Military  Walk  is  an  elegant  cres- 
cent. In  the  southern  siiburlw  of  the  town  are  the  new 
county  gaol  and  lunatic  asylum.  The  former  was  creeled 
in  I8‘il,  at  a cost  of  25,909/.  It  consists  of  a central  p<dy- 
gonal  tower,  GO  feot  high,  surroundod  by  five  diverging 
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ran$^ci>  of  prisim  but)ilin(;l^  and  having  a lino  Doi-ic  en- 
tronce  in  front.  Thu  wholo  luw  u fine  architectural  cffo<*t. 
Thu  lunatic  asylum,  npontMl  in  IHil,  lor  I j(J  pat»onts.  msl  n 
total  Slim  of I U.  It  is  a plain  extensive  col> 

loctiun  of  buildings,  also  on  the  radiahiig  principle. 

The  port  of  Limerick  is  tinder  ilic  control  of  cotninis- 
sionors  appointe<l  by  act  of  parhamunt  in  1H*23.  Their  re- 
venue averages  15U0/.  per  annum,  and  they  have  obtained 
loans  atnuuniiiiK  to  5S,3M/.  from  government  for  (he  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  river  by  the  construction  of  flouting 
dorks.  Thu  plan  a<lopted  is  from  a design  by  the  late  Mr. 
Khudes.  It  Is  intended  to  construct  a weir  across  the  river 
at  Kelly's  <^uay,  with  locks  at  each  side,  and  a foot-bridge 
Qho\’u.  This  would  give  u constant  depth  of  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in  that  part  of  the  river  extending  from  a 
little  helow  Thontond  bridge  to  the  proposed  dam.  It  is 
also  pro)Kucd  to  deepen  the  river  along  its  southern  bank 
west  of  Wellesley  bridge,  and  to  convert  the  present  irre- 
giilar  series  of  whurfs  into  one  I'onliituons  line  of  quays. 
The  estimated  expouse  is  &3,73UL  I Ur.  Thu  coi-poration  arc 
also  at  preeoiit  engaged  in  rubiiilding  Thoniund  bridge,  fur 
which  |Hivpt)se  they  have  procured  a loan  ofUUUUL  trum  ihe 
Board  of  Works.  The  estimate  is  l'2,f>UUL  Wellesley 
brxlgc  ahove-menlioned  was  C4>mnioiicud  in  Ih24,  and  cost 
Cu.UUUL  It  has  tWe  elliplical  arches,  each  «U  feel  in  spun.  : 
and  u level  roadway  defended  by  an  open  balustrade.  Haul’s 
bridge  has  been  lecuiiily  taken  down  and  ruplucoil  by  a 
beautiful  structure  of  a single  arch.  Thu  Abbey  river  is 
aU«}  crosneil  by  Park  bridge,  a little  higlier  up. 

].aiuerick  is  the  head  quarters  of  tlie  ^uulh•wu.•ilorn  miii- 
tary  district,  and,  besides  the  barracks  muntiuned  above, 
contains  an  urUllerv  and  infantry  horrack  in  Irinhtown ; 
making,  on  tlie  whole,  accommodaiion  for  about  2UUU 
men. 

The  trado  of  Limerick  has  increaKod  with  the  growth  of 
the  city,  though  nut  in  un  equal  degree.  Being  the  natural 
outlet  fur  the  produce  of  a great  part  of  the  oouniius  of 
Limerick,  Clare,  Tipperary,  Cork,  and  Kerr)',  it  has  since 
the  termination  of  ilu>  civil  wars  lieen.  next  to  Cork,  the 
chief  seaport  of  Munster.  In  IHJd  the  exports  u»nsisu*d  of 
2654  tierces  and  258  barrels  of  beef,  4417  tierces  and  9IUU 
barrels  of  pork,  19,750  cwt.  of  bacon,  65,UflU  Orkins  of 
bnttor.  6 1 ,UU0  barrels  of  wheal,  364, OOU  barrels  of  oats,  and 
12,5U0  barrels  of  barley.  In  1835  there  were  ex|)or(ed  of 
corn,  meal,  and  Hour  49.UUO  tons  and  15  cwt.,  value 
38^,400/.;  of  provisions,  77U5  tons  and  15  cwU,  value 
337.2UU/. : of  teallicrs  9 tons,  value  900/. ; of  wine  850 
gallons,  value  470/.;  of  spirits  16,640  gallons,  value  4‘.:0u/. ; 
of  beer  5640  gallons,  value  260/.;  and  of  other  coinnimlities 
to  the  value  of  .3000/:  making  a total  value  of  exports  of 
726,430/.  In  thu  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  a 
total  value  of  3*23,740/. ; of  which  the  cliiof  items  were,  for 
(obacpo7I.4U0/..  sugars  36,800/.,  fish  25,800.^,  lea  24,2UU/., 
iron  23,490/.,  and  coal  21,000/.  Limerick  kas  also  an  ex- 


tensive and  increasing  export  trade  through  the  Shannon 
and  Grand  Canal  by  way  of  Dublin. 

Return  of  goods  carried  from  Lmcrick  and  shipiiod  at 
Dublin  fijr  Liverpool • 

Whr.iC  Flour.  Ottmi-aL  Bulh'r. 

In  1833  167  tons  520  tons  543  tons  4,998  firkins. 

1834  1.2J8  1,750  1,192  10.09? 

lb.)5  402  5,269  533  10,771 

1836  ‘289  • 7,158  1,156  12,796 

The  gross  freight  from  Limerick  to  Dublin,  for  grain  or 
Hour,  is  15s.  per  ion,  and  the  total  distance  133  milea 
Tlierc  is  also  a very  brisk  pa-senger  traffic  on  the  snme 
line,  as  well  as  from  Limerick  downwards.  The 
of  pas«enccrs  conveyed  to  and  from  Limerick  by  the  navi- 
gation above  the  city,  in  1836,  was  14,600.  The  number  of 
po»«engers  ca*  rietl  to  and  from  Limerick  by  the  navigation 
below  Ihe  city,  in  the  same  year,  was  23.851.  It  is  estiniaicd 
that  Iho  total  quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  produce 
carried  by  inland  conveyances  into  Limerick,  in  the  yiar 
1837,  nmmiiilod  to  23*2.000  tons,  of  which  60,000  tons  weru 
for  exporlntioii.  niid  that  the  total  quantity  of  goods  carried 
by  inland  conveyances  from  the  city,  in  the  same  year,  wa.s 
32,  too  tons,  including  15,000  tons  of  imjiorted  g04Kls.  On 
the  Tith  of  January,  1836,  the  number  of  vessels  registered 
os  belonging  to  tins  port  was  71,  of  an  aggregate  registeretl 
toniiagu  of  5008  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
etitere<l  inwards  from  all  parts,  in  1835,  was  548,  of  nn 
aggregate  tonnage  of  66,)H4  tons;  the  number  of  vessels 
winch  cleared  outwards,  in  the  same  vear,  was  592,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  70,327  tons,  'the  customs  for  the 
year  1835  atnnunte<l  to  142.636/.  I la.  8'/..  and  the  excise 
duties  for  the  same  yearlu  71,616/.  64*.  6j^/. 

In  1831  there  were,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick, 
9 brewers,  6 glovers,  18  pupor-makers.  22  tanners.  198 
weavers.  3 woofeombers,  I Ideacber,  3 flax-dreaders,  apd  1 8 
siiipwrigliu.  About  600  females  are  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  luce  and  tainbuur-work.  Tlie  glove-trade,  which 
was  Hirmerly  carried  un  extensively,  has  now  deidiued : 
most  of  thu  gomls  sold  as  Limerick  gloves  are  manufactured 
in  Cork.  There  are  one  large  distillery,  seven  breweries, 
and  some  small  iron-foundricis  and  couperage.'i.  The  firsi 
steam-engine  erected  in  Limerick  was  put  up  iti  1818. 
Tlieru  are  twelve  engines  now  at  work  in  the  city,  of  an 
aggregate  power  of  206  horao-powei*.  There  are  branches 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  provincial,  nutioiinl.  and  agricultural 
and  commercial  banks  established  in  liinerick. 

The  city  has  been  lighted  with  gas  since  thu  year  1824. 
The  supply  of  water  is  from  elevaic<l  tanks,  to  which  the 
water  is  raised  from  llie  river  by  sleam-yoaer.  The  chiet 
fuel  is  turf,  of  which  60.00U  tons  are  aniiuully  consumed. 
Tile  annual  import  of  coal  and  culm  is  nearly  3U,U0U  tuns, 
but  of  this  about  iiue-half  is  for  country  cousuiDption.  'I'lie 
streets  are  well  paved,  particularly  in  the  new  >oai.. 
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7,820 

i 12,419 
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2 *,798 

4,057 
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28,117 

30,414 

30,^8 

36,140 

' 40,000 
1 59,045 
66,  5.14 

In  1831  there  were,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  klichael,  St. 
Miiy,  St.  John,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Munchin.  which 
comprise  the  city.  37  day-sclio<dij,  educating  1496  males 
and  1139  females.  Of  Uiese  one  is  a diocesan  stdaml  for 
males,  supported  by  coniributions  from  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese;  four  are  pamchial  schools,  supported  by  bequests 
and  small  paymonU;  wven  are  frotvsehends,  supportcrl 
chiefly  by  privale  contrihulionA  : and  two  are  in  coniiuctiun 
with  the  Natirnial  Board  of  Kducation.  The  nuns  of  thu 
Prc-^iiiatioii  Convent  educate  32U  females  in  their  school, 
ami  a monastic  society  calleil  the  Christian  Bmthers  edu- 
cates 289  nialef.  The  nuns  have  a grant  of  -10/.  per  annum 
from  the  National  Boird.  Besides  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  there  are  fraternities  of  Dominican. 
Augustir.ian,  and  Franciscan  monks  in  the  city,  whose 
uonvoius  and  ehupeU  form  prumment  architectural  objects. 


Since  1834  several  large  schools  have  berm  (rjtenerl.  'riieru 
U a library  of  *2000  volumes  attached  to  the  Limeiick  In- 
stitution, which  was  founded  in  I8u9.  There  are  four 
ncwsi.'apers  published  in  tho  city,  thu  number  of  siainpH 
issued  to  which,  in  1835,  was  242,533. 

The  charitable  inslitutioas,  beside  the  freo-srhools,  are 
the  county  hospital : the  bouse  of  industry,  founded  in 
1774  ; the  fever  and  Lock  hoamtal.  said  to  be  the  first  fever 
hospital  established  in  the  Uniterl  Kingdom,  founded  by 
Lodv  HarUJtonge  in  1781 ; the  lying-in  hospital,  opened  in 
1H12;  Hall's  almshouses,  founded  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Hall  in 
the  early  part  of  ilie  last  century ; the  corporation  alms- 
house,  fur  reduced  widows;  the  St.  George’s  widows' 
asylum  : Mrs.  Villiers’s  almsbousc!>,  nl.so  for  widows,  erected 
in  1826 ; and  several  other  minor  charities. 

Tho  grand-jury  presenlmenls  for  the  county  of  the  city. 
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f.*i‘  tlirt  year  1933,  amounts!  lo  63 1 U.  16*  id.,  of  which 
D*.  1 Id.  \va<(  for  buildings,  sf\lnrius,&t-..  10*.  4^^* 
fur  police,  and  tliu  remainder  fur  ruads,  bridges,  and  the 
lepaymeiU  of  guvernmciU  loans.  The  paribh  of  St.  Michnel, 
which  cuinpi'ites  iho  entire  now  town,  is  exempt  from  grand 
jury  (us.se.ssment.  Its  propurtiuu  of  the  general  taxation  is 
levied  under  the  4~th  and  31st  of  George  111.  The  weight 
of  taxation  falls  chielly  on  tlio  agricultural  districts. 

(Fitzgerald  and  Macgiegor’s  History  of  Limtrick,  Dub- 
lin, I8‘.i6;  Cox’s  History  of  Ireland;  Parliamentary 
itrjHirts  mul  Pipers.) 

Ll.MKRICIC,  a bishop’s  sec,  late  in  the  arrhiepiscopal 
province  of  Cashel,  and  now  in  that  of  Dublin,  comprises  a 
.arge  part  of  Limerick,  and  a small  jxirtion  of  Clare, 
(.'.xicnding  34  statute  miles  by  *21  miles.  The  chapter 
is  comnlefp,  having  the  five  greulcr  dignitaries  and  1 1 
prebenitaries.  The  number  of  inrishes  is  hh.  InI7y2they 
cunstituicd  47  benedcos,  and  had  26  churches.  In  1834  the 
number  of  benedccs  was  63 ; i;hurchcsof  the  Establishment 
42;  other  plaros  of  Protestant  and  Dissenting  worship  7; 
Roman  Callwlic  churches  78.  In  tho  latter  ycor  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  diocese  was  237,700,  of  whom  there 
were  11,122  memlicrs  of  the  Established  Church,  83  Pres- 
byterians, 191  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  *246,302 
Roman  Catholics,  being  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more 
than  21  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.  In  tho  same 
year  there  were  in  this  diocese  231  daily  schools,  educating 
1 1,475  young  jiersons.  being  in  the  proportion  of  5*23  per 
rent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Uincrick  ranks  ’26ih  among  the  thirty-two 
difx*eses  of  Ireland.  Fire  of  tho  above  schools  in  I S34  were 
in  connection  with  the  National  Hoard  of  Education. 

The  sec  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Munchin, 
whom  some  refer  to  the  sixth  and  some  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Little  is  known  of  the  affairs  of  the  dioce«c  laTore  the 
beginning  of  tho  iwidfih  century,  when  Gllle  or  Gillcl>crt, 
the  first  eix'lcsiastic  who  exercised  legantine  authority  in 
Ireland,  wn.s  Inshop:  he  is  staleil  to  have  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  assimilating  tho  Irish  church  to  that  of  Rome. 
There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  »ubse<jucnt  history  of  the 
diucese,  which,  m 1663,  was  unitcil  to  that  of  Anlfort  and 
Aghadoc.  Some  of  the  statistics  of  the  latter  an?  given 
under  the  head  of  Kerry.  It  comprehends  the  entire  couniy 
of  Kerry  ami  a pari  of  Cork,  and  comprises  86  jiarishes. 
constituting  4t>  benefices;  it  has  33  churches  of  the  R?.ta- 
blishment,  eiglit  other  places  of  Protestant  worship,  and 
SSUumnti  Catholic  churclH*s. 

Tlie  see  lands  of  the  unit«l  diocese  comprise  6720  acres, 
the  annual  revenue  from  which,  on  an  average  of  the  three 
jiCars  precelling  1832,  was  3368/.  13*.  t>d.  The  bishop’s  pa- 
lace is  situated  in  the  new  town  of  Litnurick,  overlooking  the 
Shannon.  Thi8sceisnotafrccledbylhe3and4WiU.IV.,e.37. 

(Henuforl’s  .yfemmrof  a Map  of  Ireland;  Pirliamentary 
Jiejiortt  and  Piyterg.) 

LIMES1X3NE.  This  term  is  applied  to  a great  variety 
of  cartliy  compouml.s,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  the 
predominant  ingredient.  The  chemical,  molecular,  and 
structural  characters  of  limestone  are  extremely  interest- 
ing to  mineralogy,  and  deserie  from  geologists  a greater 
share  of  attention  than  has  usually  been  gi\cn  to  them.  In 
rcganl  to  the  chcmirul  c<>mpostliim  of  limestones,  we  may 
nolico  tliat  some,  as  statuary  marble,  are  nearly  i>ure  car- 
hoiiiite  of  lime  ; others,  as  the  dolomitic  rocks  of  tho  Alps, 
c-juiaiu  a certain  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magm^sia ; and 
some  arc  pcnelraicd  by  hitiumnous  mailer,  as  the  black 
marbles  of  Yorkshire.  Limestones  also  vary  in  qualitv, 
uiid  hecjuie  del>a.sud,  by  admixture  with  san  1,  clay,  oxide 
of  iron,  pyrites,  S:c. ; so  that  there  is  in  fact  a real  grada- 
tion from  ImicNtonu  to  schist,  to  Bandstone,  lo  shntc,  to 
ironstone,  &c.  Limestones  have  a crysialUnc  aggregation, 
as  slntimry  marble,  and  generally  the  limestone.'  inixed  with 
primary  systems  of  strata;  or  they  are  cmnposi*il  of  small 
eryslaliinc  grains,  as  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Mansfield 
in  Notiingiinmshire : full  nf  round  concretionary  parts,  ns 
the  oolites  of  Portland,  Rilh,  and  Oxford;  earthy,  as 
chalk,  and  some  magnesian  limestones  ; or  compact,  tis  the 
liihographU*  stone  of  Solenhofen.  The  limestone  rocks  of 
Hiiihlmg  Hill,  Sunderland,  resemble  a coral  reef.  Tlio 
beds  of  calcareous  rocks  arc  of  every  lliickness,  from  u 
more  latnma  lo  some  yards  thick;  they  are  travcrt-cd  by 
divisional  planes,  men*  or  less  regular,  and  very  thu-U 
hods  assume  a prismatic  structure,  us  in  Yorkshire.  Tlic 
colours  of  lirucsloue  vary  indefluilvly.  When  argilluccous 


matter  is  mixed  with  the  calcaicous  basis  of  the  nx*k,  Ibe 
colour  generally  approaches  to  blue;  magnesian  and  o<ditic 
limi?»timus  arc  uAcn  yellow;  primary  limestone  and  chalk 
arc  generally  white ; the  Tirec  marble  is  red;  some  of  the 
Derbyshire  and  Kdkcnny  marble  is  black;  and  there  arc 
many  veined  and  party-coloured  marbles,  as  those  ofBab- 
bacombe,  Sienna,  &c. 

Limestones  contain  a very  large  proportion  of  the  organic 
bodies  which  diversify  the  KtraUllcd  rocks,  few  except  the 
early  primary  limestones  being  wholly  deficient  of  shells, 
coraU,  llshes,  &c.  Occasionally  shells  and  zoophytes  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  particular  marbles,  as  the  shell 
marble  of  Carinihia,  Piirbcck,  &<*.,  the  crinoidal  marble  of 
Derhv'hirc,  and  the  coralliferous  limestone  of  Weanlale. 

LIMIT;  LIMITS.  THEORY  OF.  Tho  word  limit  im- 
plies a tl.xed  tnagnilud'?  to  which  another  and  a variable 
magnitude  m.iy  bo  made  as  nearly  equal  as  we  plca'c,  it 
being  impossible  however  that  tho  variable  magnitude  can 
absolutely  attain,  or  be  oipial  to,  the  fixe<l  magnitude.  In 
this  strict  sense  of  the  word  there  arc  two  ri>ndiik»ns  which 
' must  he  fulfilled  before  A can  be  called  tho  limit  of  P : first, 
P must  never  hi*come  equal  to  A ; secondly,  P must  be  ca- 
pable of  being  made  a.s  nearly  cniial  lo  A as  we  please. 

; The  mclhud  of  limits  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  one 
' way  of  evading  tho  use  of  the  wonl  infinite  in  an  absolute 
i sense  [Infinitk]  : which  maybe  shown  as  follows.  If  we 
: take  two  commoti  algebraical  expressions,  such  as  x and 
XX,  or  T*.  there  can  be  no  objection  to  saying  that  when 
! 4*  = 7,  a-*  = 49.  because  7 is  a definite  number,  and  tho 
operation  7 x 7 is  perfectly  intelligible.  And  we  may,  if 
We  please,  say  lhal  when  x approaches  x*  appn'uches  49, 
i so  that  if  X may  be  made  iis  near  a.s  we  please  to  7,  can 
be  made  as  near  as  you  picnse  to  49.  Or,  7 being  the  limit 
ofT,  49i5the  limit  of  4^.  The  preceding  is  supi-rlluous, 
liecausc  it  is  mure  simple  lo  say  at  once  that  .r*  is  49  when 
X is  7.  But  suppt>sc  that  x,  iiistecd  uf  being  taken  at  plea- 
sure. must  be  determined  by  means  oty  ; and  let  the  mves- 
ligation  of  the  relation  between  x and  y lead  to 
1 

a*  * 7 -f 

y 

(hen,  so  long  as  y has  any  finite  value,  x must  ho  more  than 
7 ; nor  can  the  os.serfion  4*  =7  In?  made  without  the  impli- 
cnlion  that  y is  infliitte.  in  this  rase  then  wc  can  only  aay 
that  X con  be  made  a.s  near  ns  you  please  to  7,  if  we 
; take  y as  great  ns  wc  please : in  which  cose  x*  can  be  nffle 
j os  near  ns  you  please  to  49.  In  the  language  of  the  article 
infinite,  wo  say  (for  abbrovialHon,  as  explained  in  iNnMTKl 
' that  X is  7,  and  .r*  is  49,  when  v is  infinite:  in  the  lunguagc 
' of  the  prestmt  article,  we  say  that  x has  the  limit  7,  and  x* 
the  limit  49.  when  y inrreuses  without  limit.  Wo  shall  now 
translate  (he  various  illustrations  given  in  the  article  just 
cited,  from  the  language  of  infinites  into  that  of  limits, 
fpn.  471-2.) 

When  z is  infinite,  A is  equal  lo  B.  If  A lie  a fixcil  mag- 
nitude, rend— If  z increase  without  limit,  A is  the  HiQ:t 
of  B : if  B ho  a fixed  magnitude,  read— If  z increase  with- 
out limit,  H is  the  limit  of  A:  if  l>uth  A and  B be  variables, 
read — When  z increases  without  limit,  A anil  B approach 
lo  the  same  limit. 

A Unite  quantity  x.  dlriueil  by  an  infinite  quantity,  is 
nothing.  For  this  rend — W’hcn  tlie  denominator  of  a frac- 
tion iucrenscs  without  limit,  (he  numerator  remaining  the 
same,  the  fraction  diminishes  without  limit. 

Every  circle  is  a ri*gnh»r  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of 
sides.  For  this  read — If  the  number  of  sides  of  a regular 
polygon  inscribed  in  a circle  lie  incrcnseil  without  limit,  the 
polvgon  approaches  without  linitl  to  the  circle:  or,  the  circle 
IS  the  limit  uf  all  the  regular  polygons  w Inch  can  Ik*  inscribed 
in  it. 

When  X is  infinite,  A and  B are  both  infinite,  hut  .V  is 
I infinitely  greater  than  B.  For  this  read — Wlu'ii  x iiicrea^cs 
j withniil  limit,  A niid  R both  increase  without  limit,  but  the 
I ratio  of  A to  B also  increases  without  limit,  or  the  ratio  of 
B to  .\  dlmiiiLlies  without  limit. 

When  T = <1,  z is  infinite.  For  this  read— Wlien  a- ;ip- 
pronches  without  limit  to  a,  z increases  without  limit. 

Two  infinitely  great  quaiilitics  may  have  a finite  ratio. 
For  (his  read — When  tw-o  quantities  increase  without  limit, 
their  ratio  does  not  iiccesi-arily  increase  without  limit,  but 
may  havu  a nuite  limit. 

Two  infinitely  sinnll  quantities  may  have  a (Inito  ratio: 
or — when  two  <iuaiilitios  diipiuish  without  limit,  ilivir  ratio 
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cl«o&u«)t  nccct^arity  dimioUh  vilbout  limit,  but  may  have  a 
finite  limit 

NVhen  A ia  infinitely  amall,  B m infinitely  mat  For 
Ibis  read — When  A (liminiahcs  without  limit,  B iitcrcaMs 
without  limit. 

^ An  infinitely  small  ore  of  a cur\‘e  is  equal  to  iU  chord. 
For  this  roail — When  the  arc  of  a curve  diminishes  without 
limit,  the  ratio  of  the  arc  to  the  chord,  or  the  fraction 

arc 

approaches  the  limit  unity. 

Of  two  infinitely  small  quantities,  one  may  bo  infinitely 
amuller  than  the  other.  For  this  read— When  twoouantitics  ! 
diminish  without  limit,  it  is  also  possible  that  their  ratio 
may  diminish  without  limit. 

Hitherto  w'o  have  been  dealing  with  purely  verbal  con- 
siderationB.  These  are  not  unimportant,  since  it  is  of  great 
con&cuuence  that  the  fundamental  notions  of  mathematics 
shouki  be  expressetl  in  those  terms  which  have  always  re* 
presented  the  rude  and  unrigorous  form  in  which  they  are 
expressed  in  common  life:  and  also,  when  the  form  just 
alluded  to  has  given  birth  to  several  diSerent  modes  of  ox-  j 
pression,  it  is  nocessary  to  point  out  the  connexion  of  these  ^ 
with  each  other,  and  to  assimilate  their  defined  meanings.  ' 
But,  so  far  as  demonstration  Is  concerned,  we  have  made  no 
step  by  using  one  form  of  words  instead  of  another,  or  even  : 
by  substituting  the  notion  of  a limit  unattainable  for  that  of 
the  same  magnitude  attained  by  the  supposition  of  absolute 
infinity.  The  theorem  by  wbieh  rigorous  results  are  ob- 
tained is  the  following ff  two  variable  magnitudes,  A and  j 
B.  ^ always  equal,  and  if  thw  have  limits,  namely,  F tho  | 
limit  of  A,  and  Q of  B ; then  P and  Q roust  be  equal.  This 
proposition  may  seem  almost  self-evident ; it  is  not  however  , 
a perfect  axiom,  and  tho  method  of  exliaustions  [Gkometry] 
was  employed  by  Archimedes  to  prove  it,  or  rather,  to  prove  ! 
tho  proposition  that  if  two  variable  magnitudes  bo  always  in 
a given  ratio,  their  limits  are  in  that  ratio.  Tho  latter  form 
of  the  proposition  is  requisite  in  Geometry  [Proportion]; 
the  former  is  sufficient  in  Algebra ; and  the  proof  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Supposing  A and  B lor  instance  to  be  varying  lines, 
always  equal,  let  their  limits,  if  possible,  be  the  unequal 
linos  K L and  M N. 

K L 

„ 

Since  A and  B are  equal,  and  since  the  first  can  be  made 
as  near  as  we  please  to  KL,  and  the  second  to  MN,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  latter  pair  are  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please. 
But  this  is  not  true,  since  the  limits  are  fixed  and  invari- 
able magnitudes,  differing  (if  they  differ  at  all)  by  a fixed 
and  invariable  quantity.  Consequently  the  limits  cannot 
be  other  than  equal.  Tlie  proof  of  the  pro))osition  of  Ar- 
chimedes is  given  in  Geometry,  p.  164. 

This  ptoposiiion,  being  once  understood,  is  more  fruitful 
in  applications  than  almost  any  other.  We  shall  give  one 
instance  from  geometry  and  one  from  algebra. 

Circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  on  their  diame- 
ters. For  mis  proposition  is  evidently  true  of  tho  regular 
polygons  insci  incd  in  the  two  circles  with  the  same  number 
of  sides ; and  the  polygons  may  bo  made  as  nearly  equal  as 
we  please  to  the  circles.  The  limits  of  the  polygons  then  (or 
the  circles  tliumseWcs)  are  In  that  ratio  which  the  polygons 
always  preserve. 

As  an  in.-.tance  from  algebra,  apply  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem to  the  development  of 


(I  -F  nx)“*A, 

hich  gives,  by  an  easy  transformation, 


I I ^ ~ ” .J  1 — 2« 

1 +X+  — x*  + - 


(Ax 


a series  which  (by  the  method  in  Convergent)  is  always 
convergent  when  nx  is  less  than  unity.  Apply  the  same 
method  to  the  development  of 

y 

U -f  nxf  = B; 

which  gives  in  the  same  manner 


il: 


(B). 


Now  B in  Ciclenlly  A"  ; and  if  when  n dimininhen  with- 
P.  C..  No.  850. 


out  limit,  B and  A approach  the  limits  P and  Q,  (hen  B 
and  A**  (equal  quantities)  will  approach  tho  limits  Q and 
which  arc  therefore  c<|ual.  But  the  limit  of  A,  w'len  n 
diminiBhes  without  limit,  is 


'+^+T  + 5T3  + 

That  of  B,  on  the  same  supposition,  is 


1 + ary  + 


X*  y*  ^ y“ 


+ .. 


= P. 

= (J. 


Hence  the  second  of  these  series  is  the  ylh  power  of  the 
first;  a tlicormu  which  the  algebraical  student  will  recog- 
nise os  one  of  the  most  important  in  that  science. 

The  method  of  limiU  generally  means  the  Differential 
Calculus  exhibited  upon  the  principles  explained  in  the 
article  Difvbrential  Coefficient.  It  U admitted,  by  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  a judg- 
ment, that  the  method  by  which  this  theory  should  be  esta- 
blished is  either  the  method  of  limits,  or  that  of  Lagrange 
[Functions.  Theory  of],  or  a mixture  of  the  two, 
number  of  those  who  contend  for  the  second  has  very  much 
diminished  of  late  years;  and  tho  controversy  (if  such  a 
thing  can  be  said  to  exist)  lies  between  the  first  and  third. 
Tile  reader  will  find  in  the  eighth  number  of  the  Treatise 
on  the  subject,  published  by  tho  Society  for  the  Diffution  of 
Usefiil  Knowlrage,  some  additional  reasons  for  considering 
tho  use  of  assumed  expansions  as  fiillaeious.  See  also 
Series. 

It  has  been  customary  in  elementar)' mathematical  works 
to  endeavour  to  postpone  the  theory  of  limits  as  late  as  poa> 
Bible.  Such  an  attempt  can  never  be  very  successful;  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  notion  of  a limit  may  easily  be, 
and  often  is,  deferred  tine  die,  but  the  necessity  for  such 
an  understanding  enters  with  Uie  sixth  book  of  Euclid. 
We  shall  even  undertake  to  show  [Propoetion]  that  the 
fiAh  book  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  it. 

One  of  the  best  studies  in  the  theory  of  limits  is  the  first 
section  of  Newton's  Principia.  In  tho  article  Prime  and 
Ultimate  Ratios  we  shall  present  one  or  two  of  the  lead- 
ing propositions. 

LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF.  [Statute  of  Limi- 

T.VTIONS.1 

LIM\iA  a remainder^  in  antient  Greek  music, 

is  that  which  remains  of  the  greater  tone  when  the  apotome 
is  taken  firom  it.  [Afotomk.]  The  greater  tone,  as,  for 
instance,  c d,  is  divisable  into  nine  commas;  of  these,  five 

constitute  the  apotome,  four  the  limma:  or,  r + ~=~ 

9^9  9 
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The  ratio  of  the  limma  is  and  for  all  practical  purposes 

it  may  be  considered  os  the  minor  semitone  of  the  modern 
scale. 

LIMNA'CEA.  [Limnsans.] 

LIMNE'ANS,  Z.ymncens,  or  more  properly  lamnde/M,  in 
French  (Xf>v*i,  limne,  a marsh,  pool,  or  lake),  I.Aroarck*s 
name  for  a family  of  fresh-water  testaceous  mollusks,  con- 
sisting of  tho  genera  Ptanorbie,  Limncea,  and  Physa.  ,Tbo 
family  name  now  in  general  use  is  Limrurida. 

Two  of  theso  forms  {Ptanorbit  and  Limru^)  were  in- 
cluded by  Linnmus  under  his  great  genus  Helix  ; the  third 
was  arranged  by  him  among  the  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
testaceous  animals,  which  he  placed  under  his  genus  tivlla. 
Miiller  separated  the  first  of  these  under  the  name  of  P/a- 
norhie,  and  the  second  under  the  name  of  Bx»ccinum,  a name 
already  pre-occupied  by  Linnseus  for  a genus  ol  marine  tes- 
taceous gastropods  entirely  different,  and  Lamarck  changed 
the  name  to  Lymnefa.  or,  as  it  should  be  more  correctly 
writtep,  Umneea.  Adanson  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  established  the  genus  aHcrwards  named  Physa  by 
Draparnaud,  and  the  former  gave  it  tlie  ap^wllation  of  Bulin, 
Brugui^res  foHoweil  Muller  as  %r  a.s  regards  Pla/torbit^ 
but  he  placed  the  other  two  forms  under  his  genus  Bulimiu, 
a name  which  we  have  reason  to  think  owed  its  origin  to 
the  confiv^d  engraving  of  the  word  Bulinus,  * Le  Bulin 
Bulinus,’  on  Adansoh’s  plate  (ffittoire  Naturelle  du  Seni- 
gal,  pi.  IX  the  Latin  word  at  first  sight  being  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  Bulimus.  (Zoo/.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.,  |i.  222,  and 
the  article  Bulinus,  toI.  vi.) 

Lamarck  collected  these  three  genera  in  the  following 
order,  Ptanorbie,  Phyea,  and  Limnea,  under  one  fkroily* 
his  Lymneens,  with  tm  following  definition 
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Ampbibtaii  Trfulic1ipo<ls,  generally  iloprivcd  of  an  opcr* 
njUmi,  aiul  having  llutlvnefi  tciitu'*K*5.  They  live  iu  iVesh 
wut^^r.  ami  Ci>iuo  to  rc.si'irc  the  air  at  the  snrraco. 

Their  shell  U spirivalvc,  most  frequentlj  simH)(h  on  the 
e):tcrnnl  surface,  ami  always  having  the  right  eilge  of  its 
aperture  sharp,  and  iiotretlectcfl.* 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  these  three  genera 
arc  well  assucialvsl  in  foiming  the  family  Limnetidr^. 

Cuvier,  though  he  gives  them  no  common  family  aame, 
places  the  three  genera  together,  observing  that  the  PUx- 
norhfjg  arc  the  faithful  comt>aiuunb  of  the  Limnri^ar  in  all 
our  stagnant  waters. 

M.  de  Hlainville  makes  his  first  family  of  Pw/?/ioArancAia/a 
iLimnncra)  consi-st  of  those  throe  genera;  and  M.  Hang, 
ruiuining  Lamarck's  name,  places  the  ' Limncem,*  con* 
Histiiig  of  the  same  genera,  as  the  fourth  family  of  tlio  Pul- 
munh  In'>fjercules  of  Fcrussac  {Pulmul/rttnchet  of  iJe 
lilainviile). 

Mr.  G.  H.  Suworhy  however  is  of  opinion  that  the  genera 
Phi/M  and  I.imntca  ought  not  to  Ik*  sc|mruleJ.  He  oh* 
sei\es  (‘Genera.  Limnea,’ No.  8).  that  he  finds  himself 
obliged  either  to  unite  two  genera  which  have  appeared 
distinct  to  I..amarck  and  Drapnrnaud,  and  which  have  been 
mhipted  by  some  succeeding  writers,  or,  contrary  to  his 
wi>hes.  and,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  inten^ts  of  cuitcholugical 
Kcience,  we  must  not  only  scjiantc  the  Pbystp  frum  the 
Limutete,  but  wc  must  also  adopt  Dr.  Fleming’s  ApUxa, 
uml  Dr.  Leach's  llyxoa,  each  of  winch  would,  us  fiir  as  we 
yet  know,  ouly  coniam  one  species.  These,  he  adds,  are 
all  freah-wntcr  bhclls;  and  the  only  dc.scribable  difl'ercncc 
ii)  iho  shells,  except  mere  specific  diffcieuces,  coiuisls  in 
the  Aptexa  and  being  hetcrustrupbe  sbeUs,  wliilu  the 
Limtuea  and  Myxu9  arc  dcMral.  Greater  differences  be 
acknowletlgoi  are  found  in  the  oninmls,  cliiclly  in  their 
tefitacnla  tiw\  iu  their  loaniles;  the  of  Lench  and 

the  PAysu  of  Draparnand  having  the  power  of  extending 
the  e<lgcs  of  their  mantle  over  u Urge  purtiou  uf  the  exter- 
nal part  of  llicir  shell,  which  I ho  JJmfuea  uf  J^murck  and 
the  .tiAexa  of  Fleuiing  have  not,  whilu  tho  teniarula  of  all 
hut  Phyta  are  comprcsscHl  and  triangular,  and  even  in 
Phy^a  they  arc  compressed  according  to  Laniarvk,  though 
filiform : in  all  of  them  the  eyo  are  found  at  the  internal 
h:ix  of  the  fcn/ocu/o,  sup|xir(ed  on  very  >‘horl  tubercular 
pedicles.  He  cunclndes  by  uniting  ilie  whole  uf  these  ge> 
iiera  under  the  generic  appeltulion  of  LimnAt,  and  divides 
them  into  four  sections,  thus : — 

).  S^hfU  very  thin,  subglobose,  polished;  internal  lip 
dilated;  aperture  oiate.  dexlraL  .dToimaf  with  the  niantiu 
lelleclcd  : the  tentacles  short  ami  trigonal.  Myxitn,  Leach’s 
MS.;  g/«fi'm>w,Moni. ; Limwca  Drap. 

2.  SAcf/ thill,  ohovnie,  pulisluxl ; internal  hp  dilatetl,  the 
aiicrtureuviaeurovatu-linceolutit,  snmira).  Animal  uitli  the 
iiiamlo  relh-cied ; the  tentacles  subulate.  Phyta,  Lam.; 
Bulht,  Linn. 

SAc// thin,  oblong,  pulishod  ; the  internal  lip  equalling 
the  external,  the  aperture  lanceolate  ami  simsiral.  Animal 
with  the  mantle  not  reflected  ; Iho  tcntucle-i  trigonal. 
-4 />/cTa,  Fleming  ; /%y#n,  Drap. ; Bulla  hyjmnrum,\Aur\. 

•t.  thin,  generally  oblong,  railicr  solid;  the  aper- 
tnre  oval  and  iloxirut,  tho  inner  lip  equalling  the  external 
one.  Animal  with  the  mantle  not  rollected,  the  tentacles 
ooinpres?.ed  and  trigonal.  Lam. ; Linn. 

>1.  Deshuyos  rejects  this  opinion,  and  retains  Physa  as 
a genus,  for  reasons  which  the  reailer  will  find  under  tl.al 
head  iu  this  article. 

H.Llurning  to  Lamarck,  we  find  him  remarking  upon  tho 
eau‘0  which  led  to  the  )>cculiar  organiration  or  Ins  Lym- 
nien»,  in  accordance  with  one  of  bU  favourite  fanciful 
theories.  It  would  seem,  says  he,  that  those  Muviatilo 
Tracheltpods,  which  inhabited  waters  of  little  depth,  such 
ax  those  of  small  rivers,  |>onds,  and  marshes  which  are  ex- 
posed to  tho  accident  of  being  dried  up,  were  ofton  reduced 
H)  live  in  mud  more  or  less  dosicraicd.  They  then  found 
themselves  forced  to  habituate  thcm.sclves  to  the  air.  to 
breathe  it.+  This  habit  having  modified  their  hrniirhifp, 
like  those  of  the  Calimarfit,  is  beetiroe  to  them  a matter  of 
necessity;  so  that  though  living  in  the  water,  they  are  now 
nliliged  to  come  Arum  lime  to  time  to  its  surface  m order  to 
bre.tihc  the  free  air.  This  cticmnsUncc  in  their  manner  of 
hfo  seems  to  have  had  its  uillucnce  in  lendcrmg  an  oper- 

*  M.  ttuK  lltal  (ip  liiu  •oDU‘tlm««  <0ca  A imatl  iuIcnuU  ‘ Umnclri' un 
the  rlslo  ot  crttiiiii  *i>i'cli.‘«  uf  I’kyu  niul 
• t S*««al*.  I'lMAX,  p. 


culum  useless  to  them ; and  they  are  in  c^mcrul  deprived  of 
one.  Those  lluviatile  Trachclqwils.  on  the  contrary,  which 
wc  know  to  he  unable  to  respire  anything  but  water,  liavc 
all  an  ojierculmn. 

It  is  only  ncces,snry  to  reflect  for  a moment  on  the  princi- 
ple uivolu>d  in  these  suppositions,  to  reduce  them  to  their 
true  value. 

l.eaving  his  theoretical  views  for  his  practical  obsem* 
tions.  we  find  Lamarck  thus  neatly  pointing  out  a leading 
character  for  distinguishing  the  family.  ' The  Limneatts 
have  only  two  lemocles ; they  are  flattened  and  never 
4X’uIutc<]  at  their  summit.' 

M.  dc  Blainville  thus  defines  his  family  /.fwno<*«j  • 

l'<Ay  very  variable  in  form;  two  tcnturlos  emineiitly 
contnirtilc,  carrying  sessile  eyes  at  tho  internal  side  uf  llieir 
base. 

.^Ac// delicate,  with  the  external  border  constantly  tren- 
chant. 

He  fiirtlicr  observes  that  the  animals  of  this  family  are 
always  found  In  fresh  waters,  stagnant  or  running,  often 
at  their  surfuce,  and  sometimes  in  their  depths.  Tlic  shell, 
he  remark#,  presents  very  variable  forms.  He  arruiitfes  the 
genera  iu  the  fidluwing  order:  Limnfpat  Physa,  Ptanor- 
l>is. 

M.  Ran"  givc.i  a more  extensive  definition  of  tho  Lira- 
neans  of  Lamarck  (Limnacea  ut  Do  Blaiiiv.;  Limnoeoch- 
liJet,  without  a collar,  of  I.alreillc),  thus:  — 

Animal  elongated,  having  tho  bwiy  distinct  from  the 
fool,  and  spirally  bat^wnrds  ; never  any  luckier  (or 

cuirass),  hut  a n>llar  formed  all  round  ihe  neck  by  the  edge 
of  the  mantle  ; head  surmounted  by  a sort  of  veil  which  is 
very  large;  fcntacPa  Wo  in  number,  the  eyes  differently 
siluatotlal  their  base  ; pulmonary  ra«7/y  show  ing  its  orifice 
iquin  ihe  collar;  organs  of  generation  separated;  anus 
near  the  urilice  of  the  lung. 

Shell  always  complete,  very  much  rolled  up  (tr^  enrou- 
Ifc),  delicate,  and  with  the  exlernul  border  or  lip  tren- 
chant. 

All  lluviatilc. 

M.  Kang  arranges  the  genera  in  the  following  order. 
Planorbis^  Limmrat  Physa.  This  is  the  orvlcr  given  by 
Cuvier,  and,  as  far  as  these  three  genera  are  concerued.  by 
Drnparnaud,  who  however  makes  Ancylus  intervene  be- 
tween Pianorbii  and  ‘ Litnueus.* 

Planorhis.  • 

Animal  elongated,  coropressed,  Hlonder,  and  very*  strongly 
rolled  lip;  head  furnislu^  with  two  tentaclux.  which  are 
contractile,  setaceous,  very  long,  and  ocnlated  at  their  in- 
ternal base;  mouth  furnished  superiorly  with  a crescent- 
xhafied  tooth,  snd  below  with  a lingual  mass  armed  with 
small  iuKiks  and  surmounted  by  a sort  of  veil  which  is  short 
and  nutehcii;  foot  oval  and  rather  short ; respiratory  orifice 
on  the  left,  U]  on  the  collar,  and  approximated  by  that  of 
the  anu.s  ; organs  of  generation  separate,  on  the  same  side; 
tho  male  organ  near  the  tentacle,  and  the  ovury  at  the  base 
of  the  collar. 

Shell  rather  delicate,  sinisiral.  very  much  rolled  or  coiled 
up  on  the  same  plane;  concave  on  coch  side,  the  spire  re- 
entrant (rentrani);  aperture  romuled  with  a sharp  L)rtler, 
and  interrupted  by  the  convexity  of  llte  whoil  which  pre- 
cedes it  (Kang.) 


^dEiO-lriM.  ^tieU  noil  luiitnnl ; nod  '*((«. 

«.  PUoortn*  rftrinaluf ; b,  was*  ot  egg*  of  I*lsnorl>i5  conwi*  m ■ kat 

OeojrropAieitl  i»/nAr//mn.— Widely  diffused.  Very  few 
irash-w  aten.  either  running  or  st.'ignant.  are  without  some  of 
the  spi'cies. 

M.Raiig  remarks  that  the  genus  Planorbis  offers  a 
cunous  iinninaly,  namely,  that  tlie  niiimnl  as  well  ns  the 
shell  is  simslrul,  and  consequently  tbc  oriflciw,  instead  of 
being  situated  on  the  right  sidu,  as  in  other  gastropod  are 
placed  on  the  lell 
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Mr.  Sowerby  (Genera,  No.  4)  rouiarks  lliat  tbc  jjriiu'ipal 
pocutiurity  iit  thb  genus  np|M.‘ar>  to  him  to  couaist  iu  thu 
fuel  that  ihv  shells  of  (he  genu^  are  vvhut  arc  called  rcver<*d» 
a fart  doubled  by  some,  who  have  described  the  species  aa 
umhilicatcd  above.*  A curcfid  exainiuatiou  of  many  of  (he 
species  in  a living  state  saiiaticd  Mr.  Soworby  that  tlie 
Huiinals  carry  their  shells  in  a direction  up|Hisiluto  that  of 
the  generality  of  turbinated  niollusks,  and  that  the  heart  is  | 
placed  in  the  Ptnnorhf's  on  the  right  side,  and  the  respira-  | 
lory  orifice  on  the  left,  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  position  i 
in  most  others.  But,  he  furlher  observes,  the  knuwled;.^o 
of  the  animal  is  not  indisptMisably  noce»sary  to  prove  this,  as 
the  shell  itself  carries  the  dcmonslralion,  it  being  only 
needful  (0  observe  on  which  side  of  the  shell  tlie  very  apex 
of  the  spire  is  to  be  seen  ; if  we  take  that  side  fur  the  itpiiur, 
in  conformity  to  ilie  strict  rules  of  analogy,  it  will,  he  re- 
marks. Ik* evident  that  the  oiterture  is  on  the  left-hand  side. 
Mr.  Suwerby  had  fur  a long  time  entertained  great  d >ubt 
about  th*‘  identity  of  some  of  the  fossil  spet'ius,  which  he  is 
now  sulisfied  are  reversed  shells,  in  the  same  manner  as  tho 
other  PfiWorbes,  although  the  lower  part  of  the  disk  is 
almost  Hat  and  carinai^  ut  its  edge,  and  therefore  bears 
a Considerable  resemblance  lo  the  HuUcned  spire  of  some 
land  shells,  particularly  llie  Helix albella. 

Mr.  Sowerby  thus  defines  the  genus Shell  discoid  with  a 
depressed  spire,  whose  apex  is  always  distinci:  itswlmrU 
turn  {'roin  rigltt  to  left,  so  that  when  tho  sniix*  is  held  up- 
wards and  the  aperture  seen,  it  is  on  the  left-liand  side.  Tlie 
shells  are  ventrioose,  frct^ucntly  carinated,  either  abovo  or 
below;  theapertore  is  entire,  iU  breadth  equal  to  its  length, 
sometimes  greater  but  (Mr.  S.  believes)  never  less;  some- 
times the  periireTTte,  or  lip,  is  thickened  and  expanderl,  and 
its  lower  part  is  always  extended  forwanls:  the  umbilicus  ' 
is  very  much  expanded,  and  tlrere  is  no  operculum.  ' 

Mr.  Sowerby  further  remarks  that  some  species,  particu-  ^ 
larly  when  young,  are  covered  with  a hairy  epidermis.  j 
M.  Deshayes  (c^.  Lam.,  turn,  viii.,  IS3S)  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  Mr.  Sowerby’ii  observations  ; but  he  comes 
lo  a very  different  conclusion.  The  Pfn»orbet,  says  he,  n.s  all 
naturalists  know,  are  disroYd  shells,' generally  delicate  and  | 
fragile,  found  in  abundanco  in  stagnant  waters.  Some  of  , 
the  species  arc  so  much  flaliened  that  they  seem  perfectly  i 
symmetrical,  so  that  it  is  ditficult,  iA  these  last  at  least,  to  ! 


elusion  that  Phimrbis  Cf)rneu*  is  sinistml;  he  ought  no- 
verlheleu  to  have  seen,  before  hu  delivered  this  definitivo 
judgment,  in  what  real  )>osilion  the  organs  arc.  It  is  to  tliis 
point  that  M.  Desmoulins  has  especially  applied  himself, 
and  he  saw  that  all  the  organs  of  digestion  and  gonerntioii 
remain  in  the  position  which  they  hold  in  the  dexiral  mnl- 
lusks,  and  that  the  oiiflces  only  have  an  nnomtal  position. 
Tlius  tho  ubservatiions  of  M.  Desmoulins  explain  how,  in 
the  genus  Pl(Uiorb>»,  appearances  place  a siui-ilral  animal 
in  a dextral  shell  (a  phenomenon  which  wc  cannot  con- 
ceive), and  how,  in  reality,  the  animal  is  dextral  its  well  ns 
its  sIk'II,  and  that  there  is  no  other  derangement  in  the  r<!- 
latbnship  of  these  organs  excepting  in  regard  to  the  heart, 
and  the  tenuination  of  tho  digestive  organs  and  tliuso  of 
generation.’ 

The  B|Kcics  are  numerous.  Lamarck  recorded  twelve 
recent  8;H’cios.  including  Pbinorbia  Cornu  Arictia,  which  i.s 
nut  a HaiwrlAa,  but  a discoid  Ainpullaria  * s os  as  animal 
and  operculum  testify.  M.  IX^shayes  ad<ls  ten  more  in  the 
la-st  oililion  of  Liunatvk;  CJonrad.  Truschel,  and  Bcodciip, 
have  each  dcM'ribuil  one  iu  addition;  ami  new  R|>euiu»  are 
brought  home  by  almost  every  expedition.  M.  Kang  states 
that  be  has  ktiuwn  individuals  of  Piiviorf/ia  /euroatornu  col- 
lected at  Seize  near  Burtleaux,  by  M.  Durieu,  where  tho 
animals  had  cluiicd  tho  shell  by  a kind  of  epifjAragma  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  Helices. 

Example,  Hannrbia  eurneua ; Helix  enrneny  Linn. 

SAc//opaque,  planu-depressed  above.widely 
umhilicated  beneath;  of  a horny  or  brown  cliosnul  colour  ; 
the  whorls  transversely  striated. 

locality. — ^This,  the  largest  living  species  of  Europe,  if 
nut  the  largest  generally,  is  found  in  sluggisl)  rivers  an<{ 
alugnant  waters,  such  as  old  wator-eoursca  and  drains  iu 
low  swampy  situations.  Ttius  it  is  plentiful  about  Oxford. 
Montagu  soys  that  it  is  certainly  more  local  than  it 
is  described  to  be  by  Da  Costa,  who  states  that  it  is 
common  in  allpondr#  rivers,  and  lakes  throughout  England. 
This,  adds  Montagu,  is  far  from  being  the  ca.se,  although  it 
is  suHiciently  plentiful  in  some  parts,  and  he  states  tiiat  he 
never  found  it  luriher  wcstwanl  than  in  Dorsetshire,  where, 
about  Warcham,  it  is  abundant  Lamarck  records  it  as 
an  inliabilaiit  uf  France  m the  rivers,  uud  very  t-uiuiuon, 
about  Paris,  in  that  of  Gobelins. 


distinguish  tho  upper  surface  from  the  lower.  This  diffi- 
culty brinw  with  it  another,  namely,  that  of  determining 
whether  I he  species  are  dextral  orsinislral.  These  itttcrcsl- 
ing  Questions  had  not  been  deeply  discussed  whenM.  IX-s- 
moulins  published  (1831),  in  the  Transactions  of  theLinnean 
Society  of  Bordeaux,  a well  executed  and  very  extensive 
memoir,  in  which  he  examines  these  different  questions.  ‘In 
my  preceding  works,’  continues  M.  Deshayes,  ‘ I have  not 
perhaps  attaclied  sufficient  importance*  to  those  researches 
for  which  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  living  animals, 
but  nevertheless  in  1 824  I disposed  concbologically  of  a 
jiart  of  the  difficulty  bv  saying,  m ray  work  ou  the  fossils  of 
the  Paris  basin,  that  the  upper  side  of  the  PUinorbes  may 
be  distinguished  ft-om  the  lower  by  means  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ajKrture,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  most  prominent 
(avanct).’  This  mode  uf  distinguishing  the  upper  surface 
from  the  lower,  and  of  plactng  the  shell  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion, once  granted,  it  becomes  easy  tO  rceogniso  which  specie* 
are  dextral  and  which  sinistra!.  By  these  tttuann  wo  per- 
ceive, as  M.  Desmoulins  has  very  well  deiuonslrate*!.  that 
nearly  all  the  known  species  of  Planorbea,  both  living  and 
fo.ssil,  are  dextral ; even  those  which  the  most  esteemed 
authorshad  judged  to  be  sinislral,  from  the  depth  of  tho 
umbilicus.  Butif  by  the  observation  of  the  aperture  we  come 
to  the  conclusian  that  live  shell  uf  the  PUuiorbea  u dextral, 
a difficulty  presents  itself,  namely,  that  the  animals  which 
inhabit  these  dextral  shells  aro  ainUtral,  if  vve  judge  by  the 
position  of  the  throe  orifices  which  tho  puliuonifurous  mol- 
usks  exhibit  exteriorly.  Tlius  Cuvier  na-s  well  remarked 
this  trans|>oritioQ  of  the  orifices  in  PUnorbia  corneua,  and 
has  not  hesitated  to  declare  tfaia  species  sinistral,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  XinncDUS,  of  Muller,  anil  uf  Drapaniuud,  w ho 
state  that  the  species  is  umbiUcAted  above.  Cuvier  corrub^ 
rates  bis  opinion  by  an  important  fart,  namely,  that  the  heart 
IS  on  the  right  side  in  Planorbia,  whilst  it  is  on  the  left  in 
dextral  shells  of  other  genera:  but  Cuvier  did  nut  pay 
attention  to  tho  organs  of  digestion  t finding  the  heart  on 
the  right  and  the  orifices  on  tho  left,  he  came  to  the  con- 

* tiriparamd.  anoof  o(bn-».  apMon  to  have  btcB  o(  lhb  oplnka.  8i-e  hu 

on  M PUnufU*  omimuk  kw,  pL  i. 


Montagu  as  well  as  others  have  obsened  that  tin's  spocios 
yields  a beautiful  purple  dye  (whence  perhaps  Du  tV;nusac‘» 
luuno  Ptanorbis  purpura)^  oil  attempts  to  fix  vvliieh,  either 
by  acids  or  astringents,  have  hitherto  proved  incti'ectual.  Tho 
inside  of  the  mouth  of  tho  shell  in  fine  spoeimens  is  ueca 
sioually  of  a colour  approaching  to  violet. 


8h«1l  of  nonurbU  conic uf. 


Physa. 

Aniuuil  of  an  oval  form,  more  or  lew  spiral ; head  fur- 
nished with  two  long  tenuclos,  which  are  setaceous  and 
oculatcfl  at  their  internal  base;  mantle  with  two  lobes  di- 
gitated on  the  edges,  which  can  be  turned  back  so  as  to 
cover  a considcramo  part  of  the  shell;  the  foot  is  long 
rounded  anteriorly,  pointed  posteriorly;  tho  rest  of  tlio 
organization  as  xnLimtuea,  with  the  exception  that  the  ori 
fices  are  generally  on  the  left. 

Shell  generally  sinistral,  oval,  elongated  or  nearly  globu- 
lar. smooth,  delicate,  and  very  fragile ; the  aperture  oval,  a 
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liule  narrowed  behind ; edge  of  ihe  right  lip  sharer,*  cotu« 
mella  u litlle  twUied,  but  without  any  plait ; spire  more  or 
less  sharp  and  clonjratcd;  the  last  whorl  larger  than  all  the 
others  conjoined.  (Rang.) 


Pliyw.  Shell  ftsd  laliaal ; «rilh  e^ 

a,  Pb}***  bypvonin : b,  mm  of  eiU*>  el«e  i e.  the  lemr.  macBiAml. 

Geographical  Dittiribution  n/the  Genus. — V ery  extensive, 
species  having  already  been  found  m the  tranquil  fresh- 
waters  of  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Europe  has 
several  species,  and  the  form  occurs  in  America,  in  Africa 
(there  being  httio  doubt  that  the  Bulin  of  Adanson  is  a 
Phym),  in  New  Holland,  where  it  was  found  by  M.  Quoy, 
and  in  the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  France,  whence  it  was 
brought  bv  M.  Rang.  Mr.  Gray  has  named  two  species 
from  tile  East  Indies  and  one  from  Peru. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  as  we  have  alreody  seen,  unites 
Phy*a  and  making  the  latter  include  the  former 

for  tlie  reasons  sbove  given.  M.  Rang,  who  notices  their 
inhabiting  the  same  places  as  the  Limnteee,  and  their  resem- 
blance in  organisation,  observes  that  the  animal  of  Phyea  is 
distinguisbcM  from  that  of  Limmra  by  the  form  of  its  ten- 
tacles. aa  is  the  sliell  by  its  generally  sinistral  disposition, 
like  that  of  the  Ptanorhes.  H^e  also  notices  the  observation 
of  M.  de  Blainville  that  there  exist  dextral  species. 

M.  Deshayos,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (tom.  viii.. 

1 8.18),  remarks,  that  the  genus  PAyia,  established  at  first  by 
Adanson  under  the  name  of  BuUny  was  not  deRnitely  in- 
troduced till  Drapnrnaud  presented  it  anew  under  the  name 
which  it  still  bears.  Adanson,  he  continues,  had  too  much 
sagacity  not  to  perceive  the  relationship  of  his  Bulin  with 
the  Ptanorbee,  and  fails  not  to  insist  upon  this  point,  al- 
though be  points  out  the  characteristic  differences  of  the 
two  genera.  After  some  observations  on  the  doubts  of  na- 
turalists as  to  the  analog)'  presented  by  the  animals  of  Pla- 
norbie,  and  those  of  Phyta  and  Ltswupo,  and  the  absence 
of  doubt  as  to  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  genera.  M.  Deshayes  thus  continues : ' Cer- 
tainly, if  we  consider  the  shells  only,  there  is  a ver)'  great 
resemblance  between  a Phy$a  and  a Limncea,  but  all  the 
Physa  arc  sinistral,  the  LimnatB  are  dextral;  the  Physa- 
have  a polished  and  shining  shell,  because  the  animal  has 
its  mantle  lobated  and  turned  back  upon  the  tbcll,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  Zimmra ; the  animal  of  Phyea  carries  on 
its  head  elongated  and  narrow  tentacles,  like  those  of  /Yonor- 
trie,  and  not  triangular  and  thick  ones,  like  those  of  Limncea. 
These  characters  seem  sufficient  to  retain  the  two  genera  in 
the  system,  snd.  consequently,  to  reject  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Sowerby,  who  unites  them  in  his  genera.’ 

Lamarck  recorded  four  species  of  Phaser  (recent).  M. 
Dcbhayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  ^Histoire,'  increases 
the  number  to  ten ; and  he  regrets  that  M.  Michaud.bas 
given  no  detail  with  regaid  to  some  spoeias  indicated  as 
found  in  France,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  live  tlicre. 
Ho  observes  that  Lamarck  has  recorded  two  Physte  (P. 
easlanea  snd  P.  eubopaea),  the  first  from  the  Garonne,  and 
the  last  from  the  environs  of  Montpelier,  which  M.  Michaud 
does  not  mention.  M.  Deshayes  adds,  that  we  must  proba- 
bly conclude,  from  the  silence  of  M.  Michaud,  that  these 
species  have  not  been  found,  and  that  Lamarck,  deceived 
by  a false  indication,  has  pven  them  a habitat  not  theirs, 
(ionrad  has  described  an  additional  species. 

Example,  Physa/ontinalis,  Drsp.;  Bullafontinalis,  Linn. 

Description.— Shell  sinistral.  oval,  diaphanous,  smooth; 
of  a yellowish  horn-colour ; spire  very  short  ^and  rather 
poiiiiM. 

Locality,  temperate  Europe,  probably ; England  and 
France,  certainly. — North  America  (Claiborne,  Alabama), 
Conrad. 

Habits,  t^.^Col.  Montagu  ( Teetaeea  Briiannica)  noiices 
the  species  as  not  uncommon  in  stagnant  pools,  as  well  as 
rtinning  waters,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  most 
frequentW  found  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants,  tie  ^tves  a description  of  the  animab  and  says  that 
when  in  motion  it  covers  a groat  part  of  the  shell  with  a 
thin  pinnated  membrane,  thrown  out  on  the  right  side, 

* 8m  ftterst  sew  to  SMcriptioB  o(tKt  ib^softbc  UmoMei,  p 496. 


extending  quite  behind  and  partly  on  tlic  lel\  side,  covering 
the  smaller  volutions:  this  membrane  (mantle)  s,  lie  says 
verv  deeply  divided,  or  digitalod,  ihe  points  of  which  meet 
and  sometimes  intersect  on  the  back  of  the  shell,  and  it  is  so 
transparent  as  scarcely  to  bo  distinguished  but  by  the  asrist- 
ance  uf  a glass.  The  foot  bo  describes  aa  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  foramen  on  the  left  side,  ’ as  must  be  the  case  with 
all  tho  animals  of  this  kind  inhabiting  heteroitrojJte 
shells.’  0)1.  Montagu  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  species 
as  follows:  ’ It  has  a very  considerable  locomotive  power, 
and  transports  itself  by  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  the  shells  downwards : against  which  it  crawls 
with  08  much  apparent  ease  as  on  a solid  body;  and  will 
sometimes  let  itwlf  down  gradually  by  a thread  affixed  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  in  llie  manner  of  the  Limux  filutiM 
(‘Linn. Trans.,*  iv.,  S5,  t.  8.),  from  the  branch  of  a tree.  The 
properly  of  crawling  under  water,  against  its  surface,  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  this  species;*  but  we  know  of  no  other 
testaceous  animal  capable  of  supending  itself  under  W'nter 
in  the  same  way.'l*  ii  lias  the  power  of  throwing  its  shell 
about  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  either  in  defence  or  to 
remove  obstructions,  continuing  at  the  same  time  fixed  by 
its  foot.  Probably  this  singular  motion  is  sumetiraes  occa- 
sioned by  a minute  s)>cvics  of  Hirudo  (Gordius  ihquilinn% 
Miill.,  which  lufests  this  and  many  other  fresh-waler 

testaceous  animals;  twenty  or  more  may  be  seen  adhering 
to  iu  sides  like  slender  white  filaments.’ 

Sb«U  ot  Fltfsa  a«tliuli<i. 

Limnsca. 

Animal  of  oval  funn,  more  or  less  spiral ; liead  furnished 
with  two  flattened  triangular  tentacles,  carrying  the  eyes 
at  their  base,  on  tho  internal  side;  mouth  furnished  with 
an  upper  piece  for  mastication,  surmounted  by  a sort  uf  very 
short  veil ; foot  oval,  bilobated  anteriorly,  narrowed  poste- 
riorly ; orifice  of  the  pulmonary  cavity  on  the  right  siuc,  on 
the  collar,  iu  form  of  a furrow,  and  capable  of  being  covered 
by  a fleshy  appendage  which  bunlcrs  it  below;  anus  on 
the  side,  or^piiis  of  generation  distant,  tho  orifice  of  the 
male  intromtssive  organ  being  under  the  right  tentacle,  and 
that  of  the  vagina  at  tho  entry  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

Shell  delicate,  fragile,  of  an  oval  oblong,  willi  a spire 
more  or  lets  sharp  and  elongated,  and  an  aperture  longer 
than  it  is  wide,  oval,  sometimes  very  large,  with  a shai)> 
' edge,!  not-conliimous,  on  account  of  the  convexity  uf  tim 
preoeuing  whorl ; on  the  coUtmiflla  an  oblique  plait. 
I (Rang.) 


a.  titr  Abim*!  so  tli«  tli«U ; b.  mu*  of  ni*ii;ulAi!il. 

M.  Deshayes  observes  (last  edition  of  Lamarck)  that  the 
animal  of  Limmea  presents  peculiar  characters.  On  llio 
head  arc  two  triangular  tentacles  very  much  enlarged  at 
the  base,  and  haring  the  eves  rather  projecting  on  tho 
upper  and  internal  |>art  of  that  base.  The  head  is  largo 
and  flattened,  separated  from  the  foot  by  a shallow  furrow' 
I'he  foot  inclines  to  oval,  terminated  in  u point  |iosteriur)y. 
and  dclicale  and  flattened  on  the  sides.  The  manllo,  eloscvl 
anteriorly  and  narrow,  forms  a sort  of  collar,  as  in  tho  Helices. 
There  is  a great  cavity  behind  its  border.  The  upper  wall 
of  tbn  eaviiy,  delicate  and  transparent,  is  coveretl  on  its 
internal  surface  by  a very  well  developed  vascular  net-work, 
destined  for  respiration:  it  it  near  the  aperture  of  Uie 

* Svf  r*Ml,  UmaiM. 

t poll,  LmoVA.  wliirli  U shU  to  )uvr  « pmrrr. 
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mantle  and  a liMle  below  it  that  the  ori0x^  of  ibe  anua  U 

(J^graphicid  Dtttribution  n/  the  Gtntu.—Litmu/H»  op- 
p«ar  UJ  occur  in  almost  all  parts  of  tho  world,  but  the  form 
u most  seen  ib  the  temperate  and  northern  regions. 

IJabitt,  F>yodt  Reprodnetion,  ^^c*. — Fresh- watew,  capeeiaily 
those  which  are  stagnant,  are  the  resort  of  the  Limn/rmM 
in  such  aituaUmts  they  abound,  feeding  on  the  aquatic  planb 
on  whose  steins  they  creep,  and  coming  to  the  surftcc  to 
respire  the  air.  Here  (hoy  may  often  to  seen  in  a reversed 

osition,  and  probably  maintained  in  it  by  thu  air  in  tltu 

ranebial  cavity.  JUke  the  Pftyaie  they  liare  the  power  of 
locomotion  when  so  situated,  and  may  be  ob^r^eef  moWng 
Ihoir  venthil  disk,  as  if  they  were  employing  it  against  a 
solid  surface,  whereas  the  animal  only  touches  on  extremely 
thin  lamina  (so  to  speak)  of  water,  which  ofTers  sufTiciont 
resistance  fur  its  pn^reasion.  In  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  the  animals  are  employed  somewhat  differently  from 
the  Helictdo!  znA  Limacida;,  though,  like  them,  each  indi- 
vidual is  furnished  with  both  male  and  female  organs  of 
TOnora(ion ; for  the  same  Limnaa  is  capable  of  serving  at 
the  same  time  os  a male  for  a second,  and  as  a female  for  a 
third,  and  by  this  connexion  of  one  individusil  with  two 
others  a continuous  chain  of  some  length  is  not  unfre- 
quently  produced.  No,  2313  of  the  fifth  or  allolriandrous 
series  of  prcTOratkms  illustrating  the  principles  of  genera- 
tion, in  the  museum  of  tho  Rroal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
^ndon  iCaialogue,  vol.  iv.,  ‘ Physiological  Scries*),  ex- 
hibits the  soft  parts  of  the  generative  anal  and  respiratory 
onficM  of  Ziim/um  $tQgi}cUit,  and  sliows  how  this  gastropod 
differs  from  the  lAmaciditi  and  Helicida:  in  the  separation 
of  the  above-mentioned  orifices  from  ono  another.  The 
number  of  eges  is  very  great,  and  tboy  are  deposited  on 
stones,  stems  m vegetables,  &c.,  in  elongated  masses  enve- 
loped in  a glairy  substance,  which  is  said  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  embryos.  For  very 
intero«(intj  details  on  the  reproduction  and  embryogeny  of 
tlics4t  iiiolluskswo  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  M. 
Pfeiffer  and  of  M.  Dumortier. 

The  recent  species  ore  numerous;  Laiuarc-k  rccor»lod 
twelve,  including  L.  Oidumnari$,  which  U considered  to  be 
an  Ackaiino.  hf.  Deshayes,  in  iho  last  edition  of  Lamarck’s 
‘ Histoirc,'  has  added  eight  more.  Bean  and  Troschel  have 
eai-h  ud(lo<l  one. 

We  select  as  examples  Liinnecu  utagualis  and  Limrui  a 
auricuUma. 

Limuetii  ulagnaii*, — ^Tliis  is  Helix ‘ingmdit*  Linn. ; Buc- 
rinum  sUignale,  Miill. ; and  BuHmus  slngnalit,  Brvig. — 
Inscription ; — Shell  ovote-arnle,  ventricoac.  thin,  pellucid, 
sulwtrkotwl  longitudinally,  of  a horny  colour;  iho  last 
whorl  suhangulated  above;  the  spire  conicu-subulatc ; the 
ajH-Tturo  large. 

Montagu  observes  that  it  is  frequently  covered  wiib  a 
green  epnlcnnis.  and  sometimes  a concreted  stony  matter 
that  almost  obliterates  tlie  upper  volutions ; ho  adds  that 
some  authors  have  mode  this  shell  into  two  or  three  atiecies, 
apparently  from  size  only. 

L^lity,  Tlie  fresh  sluggish  or  stagnant  waters  of  Eng- 
land, France,  iic. 


Llmoa*  tta^slb. 


Lfmntxa  cmrteuAina.-’— This  is  Helix  aurieulariot  Linn. ; 
Bucanum  AvricuUit  Miill.;  Bulirmu  aurieuiarxut,  Brug. 

••  ftrw-  N«.,*  12,  p.  la«9.  No.  y03.  Oa  the  oppoaile  pant  the 

^ttciSc  Beia»  b egslii  given  to  t tnuU  ud  «p|«4nUy  diineot  «h*U. 


Description  :-^$heil  ampuUaceous,  vonlncosa.  ovate,  thin, 
transparent,  of  a homy  colour,  marked  with  verv  delicate 
close-set  longitudinal  striae;  ‘(be  spire  very  short 'and  aeeu- 
cninated. 

Locality,  the  same  with  that  of  L.  itagnalis. 


Linniva  auicnluio. 


Fossil  LiUNjsiD.«. 

Pfatuffbia. — M.  de  BlainvilleCMalacolt^ie’)  mentions  the 
number  of  forail  species  as  four  or  fire,  adding  that  Defiance, 
who  increases  the  number  to  eighteen.'acknowledg^  that 
the  fossil  state  of  some  of  them  is  doubtfbl ; he  notices  four 
as  analogues.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  {Genera)  states  (hat 
several  fossil  species  abound  in  the  distinctly  fresh-water 
strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  aiui  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
where  they  are  very  abundant,  and  accompanied  by  as  great 
a profusion  of  Limncete  and  some  other  decidedly  frosh- 
water  shells. 

Lamarck  records  wily  three  fossil  specitti,  nor  does  he 
mark  any  of  the  recent  species  as  occurring  in  a fossil  state, 
M.  Deshayes,  who  in  his  tables  (Lyell)  wakes  the  number 
of  species  23  living  and  26  fossil  (tertiary),  records  in  the 
same  place  the  Planorbes  cometu,  marginaiae,  earinoiue, 
epiroroit,  and  nitidue  as  both  Kving  and  foAsil  (tertiary). 
Wo  cannot  find  marginaittt  in  Lamarek's  fimt  edition  nor 
in  that  edited  by  M.  Deshay^  (tom.  viii.)  in  1838,  except 
a>,  a synonym  to  P.  compionatue.  In  this  last  work  the 
following  recent  s)wcios  are  marked  by  M.  Deshayes  as 
cHtcurring  in  a stale  j — comeus,  epiror^t,  vortex, 

coniortue,  nitidus,  comf)Umattu,  and  Leucottoma,  on  the 
autliohty  of  M.  Bouillet;  and  the  number  of  fo^ 
species  is  made  to  amount  to  nine.  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  ‘ Stra- 
ti-,;raphical  and  Local  Distribution  of  Fossils,*  in  the  strata 
below  the  chalk,  notices  an  indistinct  species  of  IHanorbit, 
(Purbock.  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks). 

/%#«.— M.  de  Blaimille,  in  his  Malaoologie,  states  that 
it  would  appear  that  no  Phyatx  had  at  the  time  of  his  publi- 
cation l»oen  found  fossil.  H.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  (Lyell) 
gives  tho  number  of  species  as  nine  living  and  one  ^isail 
(tertiary):  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  number  of 
rccentspcciesgivenisten ; but  the  number  of  fwsil  species  ia 
the  same  as  that  stated  in  the  tables. 

Ximrweri.— M.  de  Blainvillc  {Malacologie)  remarks  (hat 
if  it  were  clear  that  tho  species  of  this  genus  establiibed 
by  geologkts,  and  among  others  by  MM.  Lamarck. 
Brard,  Brongniart,  Sowerby,  and  De  hVrussac,  were  true, 
there  would  bo  at  least  twenty  fussU  species  ia  France 
alone;  but  be  adds  that  M.  Defrmnce  docs  not  c^rry 
(he  number  further  than  ten,  two  of  which  (firam  the 
Plaisantio)  are  anali^es  according  to  Brocchi.  Mr.  G. 
B.  Sowerby,  who  unites  the  genera  liiysa  and  Limncea,  ob- 
serves (’  Genera*)  that  several  fossil  spociesof  this  genus 
occur  abundantly  in  company  with  various  Paludina  and 
Planorbes  in  the  ft-esh-water  formations ; these,  be  adds, 
occur  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  upper  and 
lower  of  these  formations  at  Headen  Hill,  and  inother  parts 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  idso  found  them  sparingly  * in 
the  mixed  stratum  commonly  railed  tho  upper  marine  for- 
mation, between  the  two,'  but  he  believes  that  they  do  not 
occur  in  any  other.  Lamarck  noticed  hut  one  species  as 
fossil,  vi*.  Limnexa  palustrit,  this  being  in  his  opinion  really 
the  ansUogue  of  the  recent  species  of  mat  name.  M.  Des- 
hayes in  his  tables  (Lyell)  gives  the  number  oiLimneea  as 
fifteen  living  and  twenty-seven  fiassil  (tertuiry),  and  the 
sp^es  peregrt^  aurieularit,  rivalU,  and  palmtru  as  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  emtion  of  Lamarck 
the  foUowing  recent  species  are  marked  by  liim  as  also 
ocromag  in  a fossil  state:— po/iM(m,  ocata,  peregra,  and 
mirmta.  Z.  auricularia  is  not  marked  as  fossil  in  (his  edition, 
and  we  do  not  find  L,  Hvaiii  as  a species  in  either,  Tho 
number  of  strictly  fossil  species  recorded  in  the  last  edition 
of  Lamarck  is  eleven,  and  in  that  edition  M.  Deshayes 
remarks  that  a sufficiently  great  number  of  Unntvta  art 
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(bund  in  t foisit  Mato,  but  that  up  to  tho  llmo  wbc-n 
he  wrote  no  species  wa-s  reconli-ci  in  the  beds  below  the 
lorlbiT,  and  even  in  Iheso  «ho  Li>nnir(p  only  appear  in 
the  lower  fivsh-waler  sUutu.  TUl*)'  show  thtMuselves,  he 
adds,  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  raris  raleairo 
and  areaUo  rec-o^'uiseil  in  nearly  all  tlu!  lueuttrinc  depusits, 


not  only  of  llie  Parisian  epoc  h,  btit  also  in  the  two  ^rcal  to  cir  names.  It  was  called  Au^usturituin  by  the  Romans, 


tertiary  f^roiips  that  surmuunl  it.  Dr.  Fitton,  in  the 
table  above  quoted,  records  a Ltnuura  (with  a note  of  inter* 
ro^alijn)  as  occiirriug  in  the  Porheck  strata,  Oxfordshire, 
in  the  ‘ malm.’  Gursituttuu. 

Mr.  Lea.  in  his  ‘Contributions  to  Geology'  (flvo.  Philadel- 
phia, 1B33),  notices  the  tufaceous  lacustrine  fonnalion  of 
Syracuse,  Onandaga  comity.  New  York.  He  found  the  sub- 
stratum which  lined  the  side  of  tho  canal  to  consist  of  a cal- 
careous marl  of  a whitish  colour,  bordering  on  that  of  a>hcs. 
friable,  and  rather  soft  to  the  touch.  A subsequent  analysis 
by  Professor  Vamixem  proved  it  to  lie  nearly  pure  carbonate 
oi'liiiie.  Numerous  fierfect  specimens  of  the  genera  Ztm- 
ntea,  Phyta^  Pidudina,  and  Ancylus  were  obtained,  all  be- 
ing analogous  to  tho  s]H?cics  inhabiting  at  that  lime  tho 
fresh*  waters  of  that  region  ; and  Mr.  Lm  states  tliat  it  was 
evident  that  tlio  deposit  was  caused  by  the  drainage  of  the 
lake.  Thespccimcns  were  found  to  be  completely  bleached, 
and  were  generally  in  an  unliroken  state.  * A lacustrine 
formation  of  so  recent  a nature,’  says  Mr.  Lea  in  continua- 
tion, 'as  this  a]>pear$  to  be.  i.s  not,  1 btdievc,  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  the  renuU  however  of  one  of  those  causes 
which  arc  now  in  action ; and  another  instance  might  be 
mentioned,  in  which  tho  effect  of  this  cause,  though  strik- 
ing. has  not  advanced  to  that  period  when  it  would  make  a 
ftnished  de]>osit ; I mean  the  small  lake,  or  pond,  in  Sussex 
county,  New  Jersey,  well  known  by  llte  descriptive  name  of 
Milk  Fond*.  Here  countless  myriads  of  bleached  shells 
of  tho  families  Lymnaana  and  iVm/omiana,  anilogons  to 
the  species  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  Waters,  line  and 
form  the  shores  of  the  whole  circum&ronco  of  the  lake,  to 
Iho  depth  and  breadth  of  many  fathoms.  Not  having 
visited  this  interesting  lake  myself,  I repeat  what  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  intelligent  scientific  friends  who 
have  examined  it,  and  on  whose  report  the  most  implicit 
reliance  may  be  placed.  Bueh  is  the  quantity  of  bleached 
shells  now  remaining  there,  iliat  ihou^ands  of  tons  of  these 
small  species,  in  a state  of  perfect  whiteness,  could  be  ob 


I.TMOGES.a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Haute  (Uppci)  Vienne;  situated  un  the  right  bunk  of  the 
V'^iciinc,  *15  miles  in  a dirc«'l  line  S.S.W.  of  l*ans,  or  :^36 
miles  by  tho  road  through  OrUaiis  uud  Cliatcuuroux.  li- 
moges  was  tho  chief  town  of  the  Celtic  tribe  the  Lcinuvices, 
to  whom  both  the  town  and  the  province  of  Limousin  owe 


under  whom  it  Was  a place  of  con.sidcmblc  imi>oriaiice,  and 
became  in  the  third  ceptury  thcs4-at  of  u bishopric*  It  was 
at  tho  convergence  of  several  Roman  roads.  There  xvus 
an  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  l>een  built  by  (lie  cmpi-ror 
Trajan,  of  which  there  were  sufTicicnl  remains  in  1713  to 
a<linit  of  a plan  being  drawn;  it  wa.<i  about  1-jUO  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  entirely  destroyed  in  1714,  in  order  to 
form  the  l*latx'  d'Orsay.  There  are  now  no  Roman  remains 
at  Limoges  tn  go«vd  preservation,  except  u subiernineous 
aqueduct,  which  convoys  the  water  of  a founiain  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.  In  tho  fifth  century  Limoges  cauie 
into  the  power  of  t)ic  Visigoths*  and  was  sucec»'ivi'ly  pil- 
laged or  dr*slroycd  by  the  Franks  (twice)  and  Nurtlnnt-n. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Brctigliy,  and 
formed  part  of  the  great  duchy  or  principality  of  Aquitaine 
tinder  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  [Bomde.viix.]  The  |)C(jplc 
of  Limoges  were  persuaded  by  their  bishop  to  revtdt  from 
Edward,  one  of  whose  last  exploits  (a.d.  1370)  was  tho 
capture  of  the  town.  Irritated  by  treachery,  the  Prince, 
who  was  then  wasting  under  the  disease  wliicb  ultimately 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  put  three  thousand  of  the  inha- 
bitants, men,  women,  ana  children,  to  the  swoid;  the 
bishop,  who  had  beon  ordered  fur  execution,  was  released 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Pope. 

Limoges  is  built  on  a hill  which  commands  a prospect  ot 
the  delightful  valley  oflhe  Vienne.  Tlie  older  part  of  the 
town  consists  of  narrow  and  steep  streets,  with  houses,  from 
the  first  floor  upwards,  built  of  wood : the  more  modern 
part  contains  broad  and  straight  streets,  the  handsome  ‘PUoo 
d’Orsay.'  several  excellent  houses,  new  boulevards,  and  a 
number  of  public  fountains.  Of  tho  public  edifices  tlie 
principal  arc  the  lown-ball,  a handsome  modem  building  ; 
the  cathedral,  a fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  ihirlecnlli  century ; 
and  the  episcopal  palace.  TIic  population  wa^  in 
23.H04  for  the  town,  or  27,070  for  tho  whole  commune;  in 
IS3r>  it  was  2'J,7(Jfi  for  flic  whole  commune.  Hie 'chief  ina- 
nut'uctures  are  of  br<»ad‘cluth,  korseymere,  drugget,  flaniicl 


tained  if  any  useful  purpose  required  the  removal  of  them,  i and  other  woollen  goud.s;  cotton-yarn  and  calico  ; linen 


For  agrictiUural  purposes  this  mass  might  prove  of  great 
utility.  One  friend,  1 remember,  mentioned  to  me  that  ho 
^ad  obtained  a sharp  pointed  pole,  which  he  in.serted  ten  or 
twelve  feet  pcriiendiculorlv  into  the  muss,  on  the  shore,  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  without  its  having  passed  through  it. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  mass  seems  to  form  the 
whole  basin  of  the  lake,  and  it  may  at  some  future  and 
perhaps  not  far  distant  period  form  a tufaceous  laeuttrinc 
deposit  similar  to  that  of  Syracuse.’ 

lJMNO'RIA.  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiti.,  p.  &3.]  In  1838  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  exhibited  to  a meeting  of  the  Zoulugieai 
Society  a piece  eC  dual  perfacated  throughout  by  Limnoria 
terebrtxm,  in  which  mahf  of  Ihesfi  destructive  crustaceans 
might  still  be  detected ; and  be  stated  that  tlm  oaken  pilos 
of  the  pier  at  Southend  had  been  cased  with  deal,  and  then 
surruondod  with  a sheathing  of  iron,  to  protect  iliom  from 
the  Limnw'itt.  Inalcvid  of  producing  the  desired  eflbcl, 
this  plan  aopeared  to  have  acoeleratod  the  destruction  of  the 
piles ; for  the  Limnoria  made  tW  way  from  beneath  between 
the  sheathing  and  tho  pier,  and  very  quickly  destroyed  tho 
deal  casing,  as  shown  by  tho  piece  exhibited.  Mr.  Hone 
expressed  his  behof  that  wood  could  not  by  any  means  bo 
efibctuslly  shielded  from  this  animal  if  expo^  to  its  attack ; 
and  that  iron,  protected  from  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
water  by  some  vtmlish,  although  requiring  a much  greater 
outlay  at  first,  would  in  the  end  be  (bund  the  least  expen- 
sive of  the  two.  (Bee  further,  Edinb.  Netc  Phil.  Jowrnal, 
1834  and  1835.) 

* From  Ui«  sillkjr  appeurAitce  of  i)i«>  « at#ts  uc»r  Uu*  ihoi*.  caaiol  hy  U»e 
noM  orUeaclieH  demolwa  llt^r*.  (a  tiutOua't  map  of  New  it 

l>  rwaod  foiul,  (Lm.) 


and  hempen  cloth  ; hosiery,  both  cotton  and  woollen ; paper, 
leather,  fiats,  glue,  wax  candle^  and  porcelain.  There  are 
dye-hoiiscs  for  wool  and  cotton,  and  several  iron-worl^. 
Tile  Vienne  U not  navigable  here  ; but  the  iMsUion  of  the 
town  on  one  of  the  high  roads  from  Paris  to  PcrigueiiX  and 
Bordeaux  and  into  Spain,  and  to  Cahors  and  Toulouse,  is 
favourable  to  inland  trade,  of  which  it  has  a good  share. 
There  are  roads  to  Poitiers,  Angoul?nie,  am/  Clerinuni  Fe»- 
rand.  There  is  a f^icat  inuntluy  market  or  fair  for  cattle, 
and  nine  yearly  fairs,  two  of  wliirh  last  eleven  days  each. 
There  is  an  Exchange  for  tho  convenience  of  traders. 

Limoges  is  tho  seat  of  a Cour  Royalo.or  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  an  AcaeV-mie  Universilaire ; the  circuit  or  juris- 
diction of  both  which  comprehends  the  departments  of 
Haute  Viennel,  Corr^e,  and  Ci-cuse.  Tliere  is  a mint.  It 
has  a roval  college  or  high  school,  and  u diocesan  seminary 
for  tho  priesthood  ; a royal  socieiv  of  agriculture,  sciences 
.indurls;  a drawing-i^'hoo),  a school  of  commence,  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities;  thn'c  public 
libraries;  a depository  of  objects  of  art  and  rocclmnical 
science,  and  a departmental  nursery-ground.  There  are 
a mon(-dc-piet£,  several  bcnovolciit  iiistituliuns,  ami  a 
central  liousc  of  correction. 

The  arrondisiicment  of  Limoges  eomprehends  780  square 
miles:  it  had  a population  of  115i48S  in  1631,  and  in  1836 
of  120,476.  It  is  5ubdividc<l  inlo  Ion  cantons,  two  which 
arc  in  and  just  about  Limoges,  ami  78  communes. 

Hie  diocese  of  Limoges  comprehends  tho  departmenu  of 
(Jreuse  and  Haute  Vienne  ; the  bishop  is  a suuiagan  of  tho 
arclibinhop  of  Boui^os. 

LIMO'SA.  [ScoU)PACJD.E.] 
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